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^'     DUTIES  ON  METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  METALS. 

^  WEDNESDAY,  FEBBTJABT  7,  1012. 

Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 

WasMngton,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:   Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Lodge,  McCumber,  Smoot, 
Gallinger,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Heyburn,  Simmons,  Williams,  Kern, 
"^  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  proceed  with  the  hearings. 
Senator  Kem,  are  your  Indiana  people  ready  to  be  heard  ? 
Senator  Kjsrn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Introduce  them  to  the  committee,  please. 
Senator  Kern.  I  will  first  introduce  Mr.  Henry  C,  Atkins,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Atkins  Saw  Works,  at  Indianapolis — one  of 
the  largest  saw  manufacturers  in  the  world.  The  business  was 
established  by  his  father  many  years  ago,  and  he  has  been  identified 
with  it  since  he  was  a  boy. 

OF   MR.  HEITET  G.  ATKINS,  REPRESENTING  THE 


ATKINS  SAW  WORKS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atkins,  state  what  part  of  the  pending  bill 
you  desire  to  be  heard  on.     Please  give  the  number  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  it  is  No.  37,  with  reference  to  crosscut  saws, 
and  other  saws. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  in  your  own  way,  please  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  not  a  great  deal  to  say  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  except  that  under  the  present  tariff  the  importations  of 
goods  in  our  line  are  exceedingly  small — perhaps  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  doUars  a  year. 

The  present  tarin  bill  just  about  matches  upj  the  foreign  prices, 
aft^r  the  duty  is  paid,  with  our  prices,  making  it  practically  a  pro- 
tective measure.  The  new  tariff  till  will  make  a  very  decided  change 
in  the  situation  as  related  to  our  own  business.  In  tlie  first  place 
the  duties  on  the  raw  material  are  reduced  to  some  extent,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  duties  on  the  finished  product  are  reduced  con- 
siderably more,  from  a  dollars  and  cents  standpoint,  than  the  duties 
on  the  raw  materials.  In  order  to  get  at  the  situation  as  it  would 
affect  us,  not  in  percentages,  but  in  actual  outlay  and  income,  I  took 
one  year,  and  figuring  our  tonnages  on  the  various  kinds  of  material 
that  we  were  buying,  I  figured  the  saving — that  is,  a  theoretical 
saving,  figuring  the  old  duties  and  the  new  duties — as  approximate  v 
$80,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  On  raw  materials  1 
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Mr.  Atkins.  On  raw  materials.  Then  I  took  our  sales  of  goods 
manufactured  from  those  raw  materials  on  the  basis  of  the  new  duties, 
as  proposed  in  the  new  bill,  and  I  find  under  the  duty  there  a  loss 
of  approximately  $200,000.  Now,  that  makes  a  net  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $120,000. 

Senator  GallingeA.  Could  you  state  to  the  committee,  approxi- 
mately, the  ad  valorem  duty  on  saws  under  the  present  tariff  law  ? 
I  see  here  it  is  figured  at  so  much  per  linear  foot,  and  then  there  is 
an  ad  valorem  duty  in  addition. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Galunger.  Have  you  figured  how  much  that  would  be, 
probably,  on  the  ad  valorem  basis  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  On  crosscut  saws  it  is  somewhere  between  6  and  7 
per  cent. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  You  did  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Oh,  the  old  duty  was  5  cents  a  foot. 

Senator  Galunger.  Yes.  What  is  that  equivalent  to  in  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  equivalent  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  28  per 
cent — from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ine  equivalent  ad  valorem  in  the  year  1910  on 
crosscuts  ran  19.35  per  cent;  in  the  year  1911  the  equivalent  ad 
valorem  was  17.35  per  cent.  In  the  proposed  bill  here  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  we  estimate  to  be  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  On  circular  saws  the  old  bill  was  20  per  cent 
and  the  new  bill  is  12  per  cent.  On  hand,  back,  panel,  and  other 
saws  it  was  25  per  cent  and  the  new  bill  is  12  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  steel  band  saws,  under  the  Payne  tariff  for 
J910,  the  equivalent  is  28.02  per  cent,  for  1911  is  was  30.26  per  cent, 
and  this  is  12  per  cent  in  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  mean  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  manufacture  steel  band  saws? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  by  your  establish- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  men  in  our 
factory,  and  we  have  at  our  branches,  where  we  operate  repair  shops 
and  do  the  finishing  of  hardened  and  tempered  plates,  a  number  of 
men  besides  those.  Besides  tliat  we  have  our  office  forces  and  our 
selling  organization  and  such  other  men  as  may  be  necessary.  It 
approximates  about  1,400  men  in  all. 

Senator  IIeyburn.  In  your  works  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  IIeyburn.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  engaged  in  a 
similar  or  equivalent  enterprise  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  that  it  is 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  want  it  in  connection  with  this  statement. 

Mr.  Atkins.  You  do  not  want  it  out  of  here  [indicating]  ? 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  can  give  it  from  any  source,  but  I  want  it 
to  appear  in  the  record  in  connection  with  this  statement. 
.    Mr.  Atkins.  I  thought  I  had  the  minority  report.     That  gives  a 

^y  good  idea  of  it.     I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000. 
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Senator  Kjbbn.  How  many  branches  have  you  throughout  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Atbjns.  We  have  nine  branches. 

Senator  Kern.  In  various  parts  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  and  we  have  a  factory  in  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Did  you  find  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  I  did  not.     It  is  approximately  8,000. 

Senator  Hetbxjrn.  That  is,  in  the  entire  United  States,  in  all  the 
establishments  connected  with  the  making  of  saws  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  ^re  83  establishments  in  the  United  States  that 
are  reporting  under  the — here  we  have  it  [referring  to  page  97  of 
House  Report  No.  260,  Sixty-second  Congress,  seconasessionj.  There 
are  83  establishments  with  a  capital  of  $11,287,816.  The  average 
wage  earners  are  given  here  at  4,650,  with  wages  of  $2,707,423 ;  cost 
of  materials  used,  $4,035,530;  approximate  value  of  products, 
$9,819,787. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Where  is  your  competition?  From  what 
country  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Our  competition  is  from  Sweden,  England,  and 
GrermsMiy. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  In  what  proportions  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  competition  m  the  crosscuts  is  almost  entirely 
from  Sweden.  The  competition  in  the  circulars  is  from  Englandf, 
and  the  competition  on  oand  saws  is  from  France  and  some  from 
Sweden. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Where  does  Germany  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  German v  comes  in  with  mostly  smaU  goods  and 
•cheap  handsaws — short  handsaws. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  know  how  the  wages  in  that  country 
coinpare  with  the  wages  in  this  country  for  relative  work  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  just  took  a  little  note  of  that.  I  have  the  wages  in 
Germany,  paid  by  Goldenberg  &  Co.,  at  Zurhoff.  I  have  these 
figures  from  one  oi  our  own  men,  a  native  of  Alsace.  He  went  home 
a  year  ago,  or  about  a  jrear  and  a  half  ago,  and  I  asked  him  while  he 
wae  at  home  to  investigate  those  matters  in  the  factories  around 
Strassburg.  There  are  several  large  saw  factories  near  Strassburg. 
They  pay  their  foremen  4  marks  a  day,  and  the  other  labor  averages 
about  3  marks  a  day.'    That  is  for  a  day  of  10  hours. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  equivalent  to  what  in  this  country? 
What  price  for  the  same  work  is  paid  in  this  country  ? 

ilr.  Atkins.  We  pay  our  saw  smiths,  who  would  come  under  the 
same  category  as  laoor  here,  from  40  to  474  cents  an  hour  on  day- 
worky  and  on  piecework  thev  will  run  from  40  to  65  cents  an  hour.  " 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  7.2  cents  an  hour  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.  In  France  a  saw  smith  gets  1  franc,  per  hour,  a 
saw  filer  from  80  to  90  centimes,  a  toother  from  70  to  75  centimes, 
and  a  machinist  90  centimes,  for  a  day  of  10  hours. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Now,  give  us  the  relative  wages  in  this  countrj'. 

Mr.  Atklhs.  Our  wages  for  a  saw  smith,  as  stated,  are  40  to  47^ 
cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  their  wage  per  hour  in  connection  with  that. 

Mr.  Atkins.  One  franc  in  France;  a  filer,  80  to  90  centimes  in 
France.  Ours  is  20  cents  to  30  cents.  I  am  giving  tlie  day  work 
price  now.     On  piecework  they  will  make  more  than  that.     A  toother 
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in  France  gets  70  to  75  centimes;  in  America,  25  to  27^  cents.  A 
machinist  gets  90  centimes  in  France.  By  '^machinist'*  they  do  not 
mean  the  operator  of  machine  tools,  as  we  do  in  tliis  country,  so  much 
as  they  do  the  ordinary  mechanic  around  the  place  as  a  handy  man» 
Our  wage  is  from  27^  cents  to  37J  cents.  I  can  not  give  you  the 
figures  for  the  wages  in  Sweden,  because  I  do  not  know  what  they  are 
paying. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  find  your  market  entirely  in  this 
coimtrv  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  we  have  some  trade  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Johnson.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  In  Australasia,  South  America,  and  a  little  in  Europe, 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  China. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  have  to  meet  the  competition,  then,  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  these  other  countries  in  your  foreign  trade  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  To  some  extent,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  To  the  extent  that  you  do  export  you  meet 
their  competition  ? 

Mr.  Atkins,  Yes;  we  are  obliged  to  meet  their  competition. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  percentage  of  your  manufactured  product 
is  exported  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  5  or  6  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Five  or  six  per  cent  of  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Five  or  six  per.  cent  of  our  business.  It  is  a  very 
small  item. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Atkins,  where  did  you  get  these  figures 
about  foreign  prices  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  got  those  from  our  own  man,  who  was  a  native  of 
Strassburg. 

Senator  Williams.  These  prices  of  labor,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  got  them  from  our  own  man  who  was  in  Strass- 
burg. I  asked  him  to  go  to  some  of  the  large  factories  on  the  other 
side  and  get  me  the  relative  prices  for  the  different  classes  of  work. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  have  agents  abroad,  and  commercial  iriSn, 
soliciting  trade  in  the  different  countries  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  have  one  man  who  represents  us,  and  then  we 
have  the  representation  of  a  manufacturers'  agent  in  New  York  who 
does  business  for  us  in  foreign  countries. 

Senator  Kern.  You  sj)oke  about  having  a  factory  in  Canada. 
How  long  have  you  had  that  there  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  was  started  in  1909. 

Senator  Kern.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Canada  and  here, 
if  there  is  an^^  difference. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  there  is  very  little  difference. 

Senator  Kern.  The  wages  are  very  nearly  the  same  here  and 
there  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  They  are  just  about  the  same.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  a  little  bit  of  difference  in  favor  of  Canada.  That  is,  the  cost  of 
production  is  a  trifle  less  from  a  wage  standpoint  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  not  very  much. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  induced  you  to  go  into  Canada  to 
establish  a  factory  ? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  We  had  some  trade  in  Canada  that  we  felt  we  ought 
to  maintain — ^particularly  the  lumber  trade;  that  is,  the  large  mill 
business.  The  development  of  those  resources  in  Canada  is  increas- 
ing rapidly,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  large  market  in  the  future  for 
our  goods.  We  felt  that  we  ought  to  have  our  own  factory  there. 
Tlie  duty  on  saws  into  Canada  is  30  per  cent,  so  when  they  passed 
their  new  laws  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  Canada  in  order  to  maintain 
our  trade  at  all. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  To  save  that  30  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  I  suppose  the  transportation  question  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkiks.  Yes;  to  some  extent  it  did. 

Senator  Keen.  You  realized  that  that  country  up  there  was  devel- 
oping very  rapidly  and  increasing  in  population  rapidly,  and  you 
wanted  to  be  on  the  ground,  I  suppose  f 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  thought  we  had  better  grow  with  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  England  has  a  lower  rate  into  Canada  than  Amer- 
ica, has  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  they  have  a  preferential  rate,  and  they  are  selling 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  their  goods  in  the  mill  districts,  wnere  we  are 
haying  some  difficulty  in  competing  with  them,  particularly  on  circu- 
lar  saws. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Can  you  compete  with  them  from  your  Ameri- 
can factories  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  at  all:  no. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  And  you  are  enabled  to  compete  with  them, 
because  by  going  over  there  you  save  yourselves  the  import  duty  in 
that  country  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gallinoeb.  You  say  the  duty  is  30  per  cent  in  Canada  1 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Gallingeb.  And  the  preferential  to  England  is  about  33| 
per  cent,  is  it,  or  30  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Oh,  there  is  a  difference.  I  am  not  sure  now  what  it 
is.  I  can  not  be  sure  without  looking  into  it.  There  is  about  7i  per 
4»ent  difference,  I  think. 

Senator  Gallingeb.  The  duty  on  EngUsh  goods,  then,  would  be 
about  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  I  think  it  is  about  7i  per  cent  differential. 

Senator  Gallingeb.  Of  course  you  can  not  compete,  then,  with 
England  if  the  wageb  are  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  in  Canada 
the  wages  of  the  sawsmiths  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.25  a  day. 
When  Ifirst  went  over  there  to  investigate  the  situation,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  that  was  the  price  that  was  paid  for  sawsmiths.  We  are 
now  paying  in  Canada,  for  the  same  class  of  work,  37i  to  40  cents  an 
hour,  or  usually  $3.50  for  a  nine-hour  day.  ; 

Senator  Keen.  How  many  other  saw  factories  are  there  in  Canada, 
approximately  ? 

ilr.  Atkins.  There  are,  I  think,  18. 

Senator  Kern.  And  do  they  do  extensive  work  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  there  are  onTy  four  that  turn  out  any  large  vol- 
ume of  business.     The  others  confine  themselves  to  special  lines. 
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Senator  Kern.  Are  some  of  them  old  established  plants? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  jes.  There  is  one  of  them,  Shirley  &  Dietrich, 
at  Guelph  that  is  quite  an  old  estabhshed  plant. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  said  awhile  ago  that  the 
figures  giving  the  rate  of  wages  in  France — was  it  not? 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Yes;  France  and  Germany. 

-Senator  Simmons.  Were  obtained  by  one  of  your  men? 

Mir.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  think  you  stated  at  what  time  he 
obtained  those  figures. 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  think  you  said  that  the  man  who  was  there, 
your  man,  was  a  native  of  Alsace  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  he  came  originally  from  Strassburg.  He  was 
going  home  to  see  his  mother,  and  1  asked  him  as  a  matter  of  curiosity 
io  give  me  these  figures. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  referred  to  an  increase  in  the  price  you 
were  paying  sawsmiths  trom  the  time  you  first  set  up  your  plant  in 
€!anaaa  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes.    • 

S^[iator  SiMBiONS.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  went  into 
€!«nada? 

Mr.  Atjeins.  I  think  it  was  about  1904 — 1903  or  1904 — wh^i  I 
first  looked  into  that  situation  with  respect  to  the  wages  in  our 
trade  in  Canada. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  first  went  there  in  1909. 

Senator  Simmons.  At  the  time  the  wages  of  the  sawsmiths  was 
4HXQ  rate— the  lower  rate  that  you  mentioned;  I  do  not  remember 
the  amount 

Mr.  Atkins.  $2.25. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  1903. 

Senator  Simmons.  About  1903  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  since  that  time  you  say  it  has  been  in- 
AT^ased  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  To  what? 

Mr.  Atkins.  To  $3.50  a  day. 

Senator  Simmons.  During  that  period  has  there  been  any  increase 
in  wages  in  this  countrv  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  tnere  has  been.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
mQ969ise  here.  Our  wages  in  1903  for  sawsmiths  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  36  to  37J  cents  an  hour.  Now  they  are  from  40  to  47^ 
oents  an  hour. 

Senator  Simmons.  Has  that  increase  in  wages  in  that  industry 
been  throughout  the  world,  or  just  confined  to  this  country  and 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  has  been  confined  to  this 
country,  so  far  as  sawsmiths  are  concerned.  Of  course  all  labor  has 
gone  up. 

Senator  Simmons.  Throughout  the  world  ? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  throughout  the  United  States,  and  I  presume 
throughout  the  world. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  not  wages  generally  throughout  the  world 
increased  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Oh,  I  think  they  have.     Yes;  they  have. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  they  increased  in  the  same  percentage 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  they  have  in  the 
Unit^  States  or  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  jou  about  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  this  comparison  of  wages  in  your  industry 
in  Europe  and  this  country,  you  refer  only  to  the  rate  per  hour  or 
per  day  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Sdcmo^s.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the  committee 
as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  labor  and  the  effect  of  the  difference 
in  efficiency  upon  the  wage  cost  in  the  two  countries,  or  in  the  several 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  there  is  just  this  about  it:  I  had  a  talk  last 
summer  with  the  superintendent  of  Sanderson  Bros.  &  Newbold  Saw 
&  Steel  Works  in  Sheffield,  with  reference  to  the  manufacture  oi  what 
are  known  as  Russian  crosscuts.  They  are  cheap  crosscuts  that  are 
used  by  the  Russians  almost  exclusively.  They  wanted  to  furnish  us 
the  materiid  for  making  those  goods.  They  have  a  very  large  trade 
in  Russian  crosscuts.  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  we  could  meet  the 
market  on  Russian  crosscuts,  and  that  it  would  not  pay  us  to  try  it. 
I  asked  him  what  his  cost  of  production  was  on  a  three  and  a  half  foot 
18-gauge  Russian  crosscut,  not  filed  or  set,  and  he  told  me  that  their 
labor  cost  on  that  saw  was  4  cents  apiece.  We  took  some  orders  for 
Russian  crosscuts  on  the  baais  of  the  market  price,  and  we  kept  the 
cost  very  carefully.  Our  cost  of  production  on  those  saws  (our  labor 
cost,  the  bare  labor  cost),  was  6  cents  apiece,  and  we  could  not  get  it 
down  below  that.  Ajb  that,  the  saws  only  hit  the  high  places  in 
going  through  the  factory.  That  is,  we  put  just  as  little  on  them  as 
we  possibjy  cotdd.  That  is  outside,  of^  course,  of  the  cost  of  the 
material  itself.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  our  workmen,  so  far  as  nicety 
of  work  is  concerned,  I  think  our  people  are  rather  better  equipped 
than  the  foreigners  are  in  those  matters.  The  manufacture  of  circular 
saws  wid  band  saws  is  rather  better  in  this  country  than  it  is  abroad. 
That  is,  for  nicety  of  the  tensioning  and  leveling  and  all  those 
matters.  As  to  the  output,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of  pieces  turned  out  per  day 
by  their  people  and  the  number  of  pieces  turned  out  per  day  by  our 
people. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  get  a  great  many  of  your  employees  from  the 
old  country,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkjns.  Yes ;  we  have  a  number  of  them  from  the  old  country. 
You  see,  the  saw  trade  was  an  English  trade  originally,  and  a  number 
of  our  men  came  from  England  a  great  many  years  ago. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  making  this  saw  for  the  Russian  trade  that 
you  spoke  of  a  little  while  ago,  was  that  an  experiment  with  you  or 
nad  you  been  making  that  class  of  saws  theretofore  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  had  made  those  saws  before.  Tlie  price  of  the 
material  was  not  an  experiment.     We  knew  how  to  make  them. 
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Senator  Simmons.  So  the  only  way  in  which  you  could  reduce  the 
cost  would  be  by  having  a  little  better  acquaintance  with  tiiat  line 
of  work? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  there  was  no  increase  on  account  of  that.  They 
went  right  through  the  ordinary  process,  just  like  a  cheap  handsaw. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  are  interested  in  paragraph  37  of 
the  House  bill.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  upon  the  articles 
under  that  paragraph  for  the  year  1910  was  24.73  per  cent;  and  for 
the  year  1911  it  was  24.30  per  cent.  Now,  suppose  the  House  bill 
becomes  a  law  and  you  receive  but  12  per  cent.  vSTiat  effect  will  that 
have  upon  yoiir  business  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  As  I  figure  it  out  it  will  reduce  our  profits  to  sucTi  an 
extent  that  we  will  not  have  any  profits,  making  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  make  our  saving  in  the  cost  of  production  ana  in  the 
marketing  of  our  goods.  It  will  make  the  marketing  of  our  goods 
more  expensive  by  reason  of  more  competition,  which  is  the  cause  at 
the  present  time  of  the  high  ultimate  cost  of  our  goods.  We  would 
not  oe  able  to  handle  the  situation  at  all  unless  there  were  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  our  labor  on  the  same  kind  of  a  market  that  foreign 
labor  is  procured  upon. 

Senator  Gallinger.  There  is  no  possibility  of  that,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  with  a  tariff  bill  that  takes  one  industry  or  three 
or  four  and  does  not  take  the  whole  thing  and  level  it  all  down.  And 
then  we  open — well,  I  am  not  going  into  a  tariff  speech  on  this. 

Senator  IIeyburn.  Well,  we  might  have  his  conclusion  on  that. 
He  is  a  practical  operator. 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  do  that,  then  you  open  the  market  to  every- 
body and  put  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis  with  practically 
all  foreign  countries;  and  the  result  of  that  is  that  there  is  either  no 
revenue  to  the  Government  at  all  by  reason  of  our  manufacturers 
meeting  the  market  and  keeping  out  goods,  by  their  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction, or  else  the  foreign  manufacturers  take  the  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  figures  are  based  upon  the  reduced  rates  on 
your  raw  materials,  so  called,  as  provided  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  in  order  to  even  meet  the  loss  that  you 
have  stated  here,  the  raw  materials  used  by  jou  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  saws  must  be  reduced  as  provided  for  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  if  they  should  not  be  reduced  to  that  extent 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  your  production  would  be  still  greater, 
and  your  loss  under  this  bill  would  De  still  greater  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  we  had  to  pay  the  present  prices  that  we  are  pay- 
ing now  for  raw  material  we  would  not  have  any  saving  at  all  on  our 
raw  material,  and  if  we  had  to  submit  to  the  reductions  ol  the  tariff 
on  the  finished  product,  the  total  loss  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $200,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  would  not 
have  any  saving  on  3"our  raw  material  ?     I  do  not  catch  your  meaning. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  take  the  position  that  if  we  are  to-day  paying  10 
cents  a  pound  for  steel  for  circular  saws,  a  reduction  in  tfie  duty 
would  enable  us  to  buy  that  steel  at  8  cents  a  pound,  for  instance,  or 
8.1  cents  a  pound,  because  the  foreis^  manufacturer  would  come  in 
here  with  his  material  duty  free  or  with  a  reduced  duty  to  the  extent 
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of  SO  much  a  pound.  That  is  a  fact,  because  where  we  are  importing 
as  we  are  at  the  present  time  we  are  paying  in  advance  of  the  American 
steel  market  on  those  classes  of  goods  exactly  the  difference  in  the 
duty. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  sum  and  substance  of  that  is  this,  as  I 
understand  you:  If  we  take  the  duty  off  your  raw  material  it  would 
increase  whatever  rate  of  protection  is  allowed  vou  that  much,  in 
eflFect  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  If  you  take  the  duty  off  ? 

Senator  SnoioNs.  If  we  take  the  duty  off  of  the  raw  material. 
Steel  is  your  raw  material. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  we  take  the  duty  off  of  that,  it  will  increase 
whatever  protection  is  allowed  you  as  a  manufacturer  of  the  finished 
product,  pro  tanto. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  might  do  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  if  we  reduce  the  duty  on  the  raw  material 
that  will  increase  whatever  protection  is  allowed  you  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  could  buy  our  raw  material  that  much  cheaper. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  you  meant  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  your  product  do 
you  figure  the  raw  material  represents  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  About  28  per  cent;  somewhere  from  28  to  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Clark.  And  wnat  percentage  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Labor  is  just  a  little  over  the  raw  material — that  is, 
actual  shop  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  going  to  say,  you  mean  actual  shop  labor? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  say  about  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Clark.^I  mean  the  cost  of  your  product  put  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  cost  of  our  product  put  on  the  market,  taking  an 
average  over  a  period  of  13  years,  is  about  8  per  cent  less  than  the 
seUing  price. 

Senator  Clark.  That  would  be  92  per  cent.  Now,  what  propor- 
tion of  that 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  cost  of  our  product  does  not  include  any  depre- 
ciation charges  or  any  interest  charges  on  investments  of  any  kind,  in 
the  way  of  shop  rent,  etc. 

Senator  Clark.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  proportion  of  that 
92  per  cent  is  material,  and  what  proportion  is  labor,  if  you  can 
tell  us? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  on  that.  I  would  have 
to  give  it  approximately;  but  on  the  material  it  is  along  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  ultimate  cost. 

Senator  Clark.  What  do  you  reckon  in  your  ultimate  cost  save 
your  material  and  your  labor  ? 

i£r.  Atkins.  All  shop  overhead  charges,  such  as  operating  expense 
account 

Senator  Smoot.  All  superintendence  charges  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  All  superintendence. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  overhead  charges  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  extra  nonproductive  labor  that  might  be  used 
around  the  plant. 
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Senator  Clark.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee  for  its  information 
as  accurately  as  you  can  the  percentage  that  goes  to  each  one  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  much  rather  do  that. 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that,  and  to  have 
it  go  in  with  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  rather  do  it  than  to  try  to  give  it  from 
memory. 

Senator  Clark.  Probably  it  would  be  more  accurate. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  also,  in  connection  with  that^  please 
make  a  table  of  the  wages  received  in  the  old  country,  reducmg  it  to 
the  American  standard  of  money,  for  the  different  characters  of  work, 
and,  of  course,  in  that  state  whether  it  is  the  rate  per  hour  or  per  day. 

1  he  statement  above  referred  to  will  appear  in  a  later  volume  of  the 
hearings. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  duty  is  very  largely  decreased,  as  is  proposed 
in  this  bill,  and  you  have  to  make  economies,  have  you  any  expecta- 
tion that  you  can  economize  much  on  the  item  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  rather  iuclined  to  think  that  would  be  the  most 
diflBicult  part  of  the  business  at  tlie  present  time,  considering  the  posi- 
tion that  labor  occupies  in  the  manufacturing  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ine  men  that  you  employ  are  largely  unipn  men, 
in  labor  unions,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  In  our  whole  force  we  have  one  trade  that  is  a  closed- 
shop  proposition.  It  has  been  for  a  great  many  years.  Ihen  we 
have  other  union  men  in  the  factory;  and,  of  course,  whether  we  have 
union  men  or  not,  tlic  rate  of  wages  is  regulated  to  a  very  lai'ge  extent 
by  the  union  labor;  and  with  nonunion  labor  you  can  not  differen- 
tiate between  them  and  union  labor  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
nonunion  mon. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  contention  is  that  you  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  w»ge  sca^e  here  and 
abroad;  but  vou  do  not  contend  that  there  is  any  material  difference 
in  the  cost  of  your  materials  here  and  abroad,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  our 
material  here  and  the  cost  of  material  abroad. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  your  raw  material  was  chiefly  steel, 
and  I  was  under  tlie  impression  from  what  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
papers  and  elsewhere  tnat  you  can  make  steel  about  as  cheaply  in 
this  countrj^  as  anywhere. 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  buy  our  steel. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  course  you  do.  Tliat  is  what  I  say.  That  is 
your  raw  material,  out  of  whicli  you  make  vour  saws.  You  do  not 
contend  that  steel  is  higher  in  this  country  tnan  it  is  in  Germany  and 
France,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Oh,  our  experience  hii^  been  that  we  can  buy  our 
material  in  this  country  and  get  just  as  good  material  as  we  can  in 
other  countries,  except  for  certam  purposes,  where  we  want  certain 
grades  of  iron,  when  we  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  foreign  ma- 
terials. But  in  cases  of  that  kind,  of  course,  there  is  afwavs  a  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  our  American  manufacture  on  account  of  the  duty  on 
the  foreign  materials. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tlie  question  I  wanted  to  get  information  upon 
is  whether  you,  in  making  up  that  sum  of  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  here  and  abroad,  referred  solely  to  the  difference  in  the 
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labor  cost,  or  whether  you  meant  to  have  the  committee  understand 
you  as  saying  that  there  was  a  dl(tei1ence  a! so  in  the  material  cost — 
the  material  which  goes  into  your  product. 

Mr.  Atkins.  T  see.  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  that 
saving  we  aregoing  to  make  had  anvthing  to  do  \\dth  the  labor  part 
of  it  at  a!!.  That  is  all  material.  I  had  no  idea  of  bringing  the  lalhor 
cost  into  that  thing  at  all.  I  was  speaking  of  the  saving  on  the  raw 
material  under  this  bill  and  the  loss  on  the  manufactured  product 
under  this  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand  me,  or  I  do 
not  understand  you.  You  have  said  to  the  committee  that  you  are 
at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  the  foreign  producer  of  your 
product.  I  want  to  know  if  you  contend  that  that  disadvantage  is 
solely  confined  to  the  dLTerence  in  the  wage  scale  here  and  in  com- 
peting countries. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Gallinger.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  contend  that  your 
steel  rosts  you  more  than  the  German  manufacturer  or  the  English 
manufacturer  pays  for  steel  abroad  ? 

ilr.  Atkins.  Tn  our  line  of  business  the  German  manufacturer  is 
buying  his  material  for  less  than  we  are  at  the  present  time,  and  so 
is  the  English  manufacturer.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  that  com- 
parison as  between  now  and  under  other  conditions. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  cheaper  do  they  buy  the  raw  mate- 
rial, the  steel  out  of  which  they  manufacture  their  saws,  than  you 
have  to  pay  for  it  in  this  country,  if  you  know  the  di.Teroncc  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  price  they  pay.  I  can  only  tell 
you  the  price  they  charge  us. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Still  you  have  a  general  idea  that  they  buy 
cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  an  idea  that  they  do.  I  think  perhaps  10  per 
cent  cheaper. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  your  domestic  market  do  you  have  to  meet 
pretty  sharp  competition  now,  or  any  competition  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  On,  yes;  we  have  very  sharp  competition. 

Senator  Simmons.  Between  you  and  other  domestic  producers  ? 

ilr.  Atkins.  Yes;  very  sharp  competition. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign 
producers  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  They  are  importing  some 
saws  into  the  United  States  and  selling  them  at  the  same  price  that 
we  are. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
absolutely  negligible  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  So  far  as  the  net  results  are  concerned,  yes.  The 
importation  of  saws  to-day  amounts  to  $55,000.  But  I  may  say,  in 
explanation  of  that,  that  it  would  be  an  expensive  matter  for  for- 
eigners to  cx)me  into  the  United  States  under  present  conditions  and 
compete  profitably,  on  accx)unt  of  their  high  selling  cost.  I  pre- 
sume that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  because  the  competition  is 
now  very  keen  in  the  United  States  among  our  own  manufacturers, 
and  they,  of  course,  would  have  to  build  up  their  business.  I  pre- 
sume that  is  the  reason  it  is  smaller  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
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Senator  Williams.  You  were  referring  a 'moment  ago  to  certain 
raw  materials  that  you  bought  from  abroad.  Such  as  you  do  buy, 
do  you  buy  because  you  buy  them  cheaper,  or  because  they  are  of  a 
certain  quality  that  you  are  compelled  to  have. 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  buy  a  certain  quaUty  that  we  want. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  mainly  Swedish  stuflF,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  made  from  a  Swedish  base. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  present  law  provides  a  specific  rate,  and  the 
American  manufacturer  secures  whatever  benent  there  may  be  in 
that  specific  rate;  but  the  House  bill  provides  an  ad  valorem  rate. 
Do  you  think  that  under  the  ad  valorem  rate  there  would  be  under- 
valuations of  saws  imported  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  1  think  that  is  almost  inevitable,  unless  there 
is  some  provision  made  to  take  care  of  that  particular  situation,  as 
there  is  m  Canada.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  import  into  Canada 
on  an  undervaluation.  They  allow  you  from  5  to  7J  per  cent  differ- 
ential there  between  your  prices  in  the  United  States  and  the  prices 
at  which  you  bill  into  Canada.  There  was  in  some  of  the  older  tariff 
laws  a  certain  provision  of  that  kind;  but  I  am  satisfied  from  what 
I  have  known  of  the  situation  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
undervaluation  is  present  at  all  times,  not  only  on  the  ad  valorem, 
but  in  some  cases  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  lops  over  onto  the  specific 
duties. 

Senator  Smoot.  Canada  has  an  antidumping  law,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  prevents  undervaluation  to  a  great 
extent  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  How  could  there  be  undervaluation  on  the 
specific  duties?  By  understating  the  weight  or  yardage  or  some- 
tning  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  could  not  be  on  saws  that  carry  the  specific  duty, 
but  on  the  material,  where  the  price  governs  the  amount  of  the 
specific  duty. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  I  see  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  duties. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Atkins  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  believe  the  present  rate  could  be  reduced 
and  yet  the  manufacturers  of  saws  in  America  be  enabled  to  maintain 
their  present  trade  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  are  just  about  on  a  balance  now.  English  saws 
can  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  on  their  prices, 
at  just  about  the  American  saw  manufacturer's  price  at  the  present 
time. 

Senator  Heybxirn.  On  their  cost  price  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes ;  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  are 
not  imported  to  any  appreciable  extent  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  to  any  great  extent;  no.  The  English  manufac- 
turers and  foreign  manufacturers  have  not  sought  the  American 
market  in  those  fines  very  strongly. 
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Senator  Heybukn.  With  the  reduction  in  the  duty  would  their 
product  not  be  imported  to  a  larger  extent,  or  at  least  with  greater 
profit  to  the  importer  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  To  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Certainly. 

Senator  Gallingee.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  as  to  uniformity  of  prices  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No;  they  have  no  understanding  among  themselves. 

Senator  Gallingeb.  There  is  open  competition  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Perfectly  open  cora;)etition. 

Senator  Williams,  i  ou  were  talking  a  moment  ago  about  making 
some  Russian  crosscut  saws,  and  you  said  their  labor  cost  was  about 
4  cents  and  yours  was  about  6  cents,  as  I  understood  you.  After 
you  had  made  these  saws,  were  yours  of  the  same  quality,  a  better 
quality,  or  an  inferior  quality  to  theirs. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  should  say  they  were  about  the  same. 

Senator  Williams.  About  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Congressman  Morrison,  will  you  introduce  the  oth- 
ers of  the  Indiana  delegation  f 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
Senator  Kern  was  compelled  to  leave,  and  he  asked  me  to  introduce 
Mr.  J.  D.  Frederick,  general  manager  of  the  Kokomo  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
of  Kokomo,  Ind.  The  output  of  this  factory  consists  of  wire,  wire 
fences,  wire  nails,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  tt  may  not  be  the  largest 
factory  in  the  world,  but  it  is  the  largest  in  our  part  of  the  world.  I 
take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  J.  D.  Frederick. 

STATSMEFT   OF  MB.  J.  D.  FBEDESICK,   REPBESEFIIira  THE 
KOKOMO  STEEL  ft  WIBE  CO.,  OF  KOKOMO,  DTD. 

Mr.  Frederick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  occupy  the  unique 
position  here  of  being  a  manufacturer  of  steel  articles  the  raw  material 
of  which  is  dutiable,  the  articles  themselves  being  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  We  manufacture  nails,  barbed  wire,  and  wire  of 
all  characters,  farm  fence,  and  a  general  line  of  wire  products.  We 
start  with  the  billet.  It  is  classified  in  the  present  House  bill  as  steel 
ingots,  billets,  blooms,  and  slabs.  It  comes  under  that  general  classi- 
fication. Nails  are  on  the  free  list,  as  I  understand;  barbed  wire  is 
on  the  free  list ;  and  farm  fence  is  on  the  free  Ust. 

Senator  Clark.  Under  the  present  bill  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Under  the  present  House  bill.  Steel  ingots, 
blooms,  billets,  slabs,  and  so  forth,  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  aa  va- 
lorem. It  puts  us  in  a  position,  of  course,  where  we  have  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  worln  on  our  finished  products,  while  we  are  forced 
to  buy  our  raw  material  in  a  protected  market.  It  struck  me  as 
bein^  rather  peculiar,  and  that  if  we  have  a  reduction  of  duties,  we 
shoiud  start  from  the  ground  up  and  gradually  increase,  or  else  we 
should  start  with  no  duties  at  all  and  gradually  increase  them,  be- 
cause the  labor  items  lie  in  the  processes  furthest  up  the  Une.  That 
is,  if  there  is  the  protective  idea  dominant  in  a  bill  of  this  sort.     Of 
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course  if  it  is  a  matter  of  revenue,  pure  and  simple,  then  it  puts  us  in 
a  position  where  the  future  looks  rather  dark.  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  world,  we  should  at  least  have  the  right  to  go  out 
into  the  world,  into  the  open  markets,  and  buy  our  raw  material. 
That  is  about  all  I  have  to  offer  on  tliis  subject. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Do  you  tliink  you  could  then  compete  with 
foreign  manufactures,  with  their  lower  wage  rate,  even  if^you  had 
open  competition  aU  along  the  Une? 

Mr.  Frederick.  In  the  steel  business  I  beUeve  American  manu- 
facturers are  the  leading  producera  of  steel,  and  while  the  wages  we 
pay  per  man  are  greater,  1  think  the  production  of  steel  in  this  coun- 
try is  lower,  based  on  ton  cost  than  it  is  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
That  is  my  honest  opinion.     What  I  mean  is  tliis 

Senator  Gallinger.  Then  you  tliink,  do  you,  that  you  can  produce 
the  various  items  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  with  the  present  rate  of 
wages  in  this  country,  as  cheaply  as  they  are  produced  in  Germany 
and  England  with  their  low  rate  of  Wages  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  tliink  we  can  if  they  have  only  their  present 
equipment  of  mills  in  those  countries.  If  they  get  modern  nulls  like 
ours,  with  their  labor,  they  could  produce  them  more  cheaply  than 
we  could. 

Senator  Williams.  What  duty  are  you  paying  upon  these  blooms 
and  billets  under  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  on  a  sliding  scale. 
The  Payne  bUl  mentions  soven-fortieths  of  a  cent,  on  a  cost  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Senator  Williams.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  The  duty  you 
are  paying  now  is  larger  than  that  proposed  to  be  paid  in  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  was  going  to  add  *'if  we  could  buy  billets  low 
enough.^'  I  do  not  think  we  can;  I  do  ilot  think  it  is  possible  to 
buy  low  enough  to  make  anything.  The  price  of  billets  is  $6.72  a 
ton.     That  is  what  we  have  to  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  And  where  do  you  sell  your  goods — your 
barbed  wire  and  nails? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Here  in  tliis  country. 

Senator  Williams.  You  export  none  of  your  products  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Wc  do  not  export;  no.  We  export  a  fe^  to 
South  America,  but  nothing  of  any  consequence. 

Senator  Williams.  About  what  percentage  do  you  export? 

Mr.  Frederick.  It  is  neq:li2:ible. 

Senator  Williams.  In  the  articles  that  you  seU  abroad  what  com- 
petition have  you  now — German  and  English  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  German  and  English. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  vou  know  now  much  barbed  wire  is  exported 
from  the  United  States  abroad?  I  do  not  mean  from  one  factory, 
but  generally. 

Mr.  Frederick.  Exported  from  this  country? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frederick.  There  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  it.  I  hafe 
not  the  paper.  Mr.  Atkins  had  it  here.  I  thmk  it  is  mentioned  in 
that. 

Senator  Williams.  A  large  quantity  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Oh,  yes;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  exported. 
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Senator  Williams.  Then,  if  you  do  not  export,  and  if  other  manu- 
facturers do  export,  why  is  that  ?  Is  it  because  you  can  not  manu- 
facture as  cheaply  as  other  American  manufacturers  of  the  same  goods 
can  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Fbederigk.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case.  The  object  of 
the  export  trade  of  this  country  is  to  keep  the  plants  of  this  country 
and  the  labor  of  this  country  employed.  It  is  sold  cheaper  there. 
Their  unit  price  would  be  cheaper  than  it  would  be,  of  course,  in  the 
home  market;  but  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  competition 
abroad  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  plants  running. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  here  it  is  stated  that  the  exports  of  barbed 
fence  wire  are,  in  round  numbers,  four  and  a  third  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  that  the  consumption  is,  in  round  numbers, 
nine  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  four  and  a  third 
minions  of  dollars  is  sent  abroad  not  for  profit,  but  merely  to  keep  up 
and  equalize  and  stabilize  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No;  I  do  hot  make  that  statement,  Senator.  I 
do  not  know  and  I  do  not  expect  anyone  would  know. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  that 
was  the  object  of  exporting. 

Mr.  Frederick.  That  is  one  of  the  objects. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  object  of  exporting 
is  to  make  money,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  The  object  of  exporting  is  to  make  money,  of 
course. 

Senator  Willlvms.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Frederick.  But  you  must  keep  your  plant  running.  If  your 
plant  only  runs  50  per  cent  of  the  time  the  labor  cost  and  the  cost  of 
production  will  at  least  increase  double. 

Senator  Williams.  I  mean  the  object  of  exporting  is  to  make 
money  upon  the  goods  actually  exported,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.^  Frederick.  It  should  be. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  you  explain  tliis  amount  of  exportation 
going  on  year  after  year  upon  any  other  basis  than  that? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Only  lor  the  reason  mentioned,  Senator — ^in 
order  to  keep  down  to  a  low  cost  bv  keeping  the  plant  running  iull. 
There  is  no  other  reason  for  it  at  all — absolutely  none. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  say,  for  no  other  reason  at  all  unless  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cost  of  production  as  low  as  possible  in 
your  own  mills. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  think  that  four  and  a  third  millions 
would  be  exported  for  that  reason? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Barring  a  loss,  I  should  say  yes.  I  say  it  is 
possible.     I  do  not  say  it  is  true,  because  I  have  not  the  figures. 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  Do  you  think 
that  four  and  a  third  millions  of  dollars  of  barbed  wire  is  exported 
and  sold  at  a  loss  to  the  American  manufacturer,  or  without  a  profit 
to  the  American  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  should  say  not. 
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Senator  Williams.  Very  well,  then.  Now,  with  the  present  duty 
upon  the  raw  material,  wliich  is  higher  than  that  proposed  in  the 
House  bill,  we  export  that  quantity  at  a  profit.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  can  not  tell  you  as  to  the  profit  on  tiie  export 
business.     I  do  not  do  an}^  of  it. 

Senator  Williams.  All  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  a  manufacturer  should  run  his  mill  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  time,  he  could  neither  export  nor  could  lie  sell  in  his 
own  country,  could  he? 

Mr.  Frederick.  It  would  make  a  decided  difference  in  his  cost. 
Ho  might  be  able  to 

Senator  Smoot.  The  cosc  would  be  so  high  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  liim  to  oxju)rt  barbed  wire  or  to  sell  it  in  this  country, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  say  yes  to  that 
question,  because  it  would  depend  on  what  the  market  price  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  would  have  to  meet  the  market  price  of  the 
world.  Suppose  Germany  were  running  12  months  and  England  were 
running  12  months  in  a  year  and  we  were  running  6  months  here. 
Do  you  think  by  merely  running  6  months  you  could  compete  with 
them  on  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  barbed  vnre  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  You  mean  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frederick.  If  we  were  running  50  per  cent  and  they  were 
running  100  per  cent,  I  should  say  we  could  not  compete. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  a  manufacturer,  you  are  sure  that  you  could 
not? 

Mr.  Frederick.  It  would  be  impracticable. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  is  the  duty  in  the  proposed  bill  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Ten  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  about  50  per  cent 
of  our  material  is  on  the  free  list  and  open  to  competition. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  is  the  rate  on  the  raw  material  under 
the  present  law? 

Mr.  Frederick.  The  effective  rate  is  $6.72,  or  three-tenths  of  a 
cent  specific. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  we  had  free  trade  in  barbed  wire  and  cotton 
ties,  as  the  House  proposes,  do  you  think  it  would  be  very  long  before 
England  and  Germany  would  get  the  improved  machinery  and  equip- 
ment that  the  American  producer  has  and  take  this  trade  away  from 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  It  might  be  an  incentive  for  them  to  get  in  com- 
petition with  us,  Senator.  It  would  be  possible  for  them  to  get  into 
competition  and  to  come  in  here.  Even  if  they  did  not  do  it,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  American  manufacturers  to  keep  them  out  by 
putting  their  prices  down  very  low. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  say  that  if  you  could  have  free  raw 
material  you  would  take  your  chances  in  competition  with  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Absolutely.  I  am  wiUing  to  do  that;  but  I  do 
not  want  a  duty  on  my  raw  material  and  oe  forced  to  go  into  a 
protected  market  to  buy  it  and  to  sell  my  stuff  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world.  I  am  willing  to  compete  with  them  as  long  as  it  rests 
in  the  gray  matter,  but  I  do  not  want  the  influence  of  tne  Govern- 
ment thrown  against  me.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  overcome  a  man  some, 
times  and  hold  your  own  in  competition;  but  when  you  throw  th 
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strong  aim  of  the  Government  out  here  against  a  man,  it  puts  a 
person  in  a  bad  position.  We  employ  1,000  men  and  we  have  built 
up  a  large  plant. 

Senator  Gallinger.  CJould  you  coigapete,  with  any  material  reduc- 
tion from  the  present  rate  on  your  finished  product;  and  if  so,  at 
about  what  pomt  would  you  put  it  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  export 
trade  to  really  state  what  that  should  be,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  I  would 
want  a  duty  less  than  the  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  is  the  present  duty,  reduced  to  an  ad 
valorem  basis  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  On  nails  ? 

Senator  Gallinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frederick.  You  mean  what  was  it  before  it  was  proposed 
to  be  put  on  the  free  list? 

Senator  Gallinger.  Yes ;  in  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Frederick.  Twent3^-five  cents  a  hundred  pounds  is  the  duty. 
That  is  $5  a  ton  on  nails.  I  think  the  duty  on  farm  fence  is  in  tne 
neighborhood  of  eight  or  nine  dollars.     I  have  not  got  that  exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  on  nails  in  1910  was 
17.67. 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  think  it  is  about  22  on  barbed  wire. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1910  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  on  barbed  fence 
wire  was  7.77. 

Senator  Gallinger.  It  is  proposed  to  put  those  articles  on  the  free 
list? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  I  wanted  to  have  you  elucidate  is  how 
much  reduction  you  think  you  could  stand  on  the  existing  duties. 
You  have  not  figured  it  out,  I  suppose,  have  you  ?  I  believe  you  said 
10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  am  ready  to  go  on  the  free  list.  All  I  am 
asking  is  justice.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  special  favors  at  all.  I  am 
willing  to  do  anything  this  Government  thinks  best  to  do;  and  I  am 
willing  to  go  along  and  try  it.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be  handicapped 
in  the  race. 

Senator  Clark.  You  have  a  large  establishment,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  We  employ  about  a  thousand  men. 

Senator  Culrk.  It  is  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  your  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  A  million. 

Senator  Clark.  And  that  million  represents  an  actual  outlay  of 
that  amount,  paid-up  capital  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  pretty  near  two  millions 
invested  in  our  property. 

Senator  Clark.  You  have  pretty  near  two  millions  invested  in 
your  property  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Under  conditions  where  you  would  be  com- 
pelled to  run  on  half-time,  would  you  be  able  to  hold  your  labor 
forces  together  from  time  to  time  over  the  intervals  of  inactivitv  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Only  if  the  general  industrial  conditions  of  the 
country  were  the  same.  As  long  as  men  can  not  get  work  some  place 
else,  Uiey  will  stick. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  When  you  resumed  work,  you  would  have  to 
resume  with  new  crews.  You  would  not  be  able  to  csLTvy  your  old 
men  over  during  the  inactivity,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  If  everybody  was  m  the  same  condition,  they 
would  have  no  place  to  work.  • 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Frederick.  •  I  mean  as  long  as  the  general  industrial  conditions 
are  the  same,  are  uniform,  if  you  are  not  suffering  any  differently 
from  the  rest  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  your  men  will  stay  vnux 
you.  But  if  they  can  go  some  place  where  they  can  get  employment 
they  will  leave  you. 

Senator  IIeybltin.  In  the  absence  of  that  condition  then  they 
would  stay  with  you  without  receiving  wages  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Oh,  yes;  I  presume  so. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  would  produce  some  disaster  for  the  work- 
ing forces  to  be  idle  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Surely. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  that  if  you  run  at  no  profit  and  keep  your 
mills  employed,  as  you  have  suggested,  it  would  be  merely  to  hold 
your  crews  together  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  We  do  that  often;  sometimes  run  at  a  loss. 

Senator  Heyburn.  To  hold  your  crews  together  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  that  you  will  not  lose  your  experienced  and 
qualified  men  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  All  those  things  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  a  manufacturer. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  it  pays  you  many  times  to  run  at  a  loss  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  them  together  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Under  present  conditions  how  full  time  do  your 
mills  run,  how  nearly  full  time  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  At  the  present  time  we  are  iiinning  full.  Prior 
to  this,  for  the  last  two\  ears  we  have  run  about  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Frederick.  General  depressed  condition  of  business.  Over- 
production accounts  for  it,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  it  due  to  any  extent  to  competition,  or  the 
importation  of  competing  goods  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  There  has  been  a  little  expansion  of  the  steel  busi- 
ness in  the  last  two  years.  New  factories  came  in;  which,  of  course, 
affects  everybody  in  the  business. 

Senator  Clark.  Was  there  less  consumption  of  your  matfTial  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country  during  those  years  you  were  running 
three-fourths  time  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  do  not  think  the  consumption  was  lessened  a 
great  deal.  Basing  it  on  nails,  we  have  been  producing  about 
14,000,000  kegs  of  wire  nails  a  3^ear,  and  I  think  we  are  consuming 
about  the  same  number  of  nails. 

Senator  Clark.  And  you  think  there  was  about  the  same  consump- 
tion during  the  time  you  were  rumiing  on  three-fourths  time  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  think  so;  pretty  nearly  the  same  consumption. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Any  importation  results  in  a  displacement  of 
your  product  on  the  market  ? 
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Mr.  Frederick.  The  importations  into  this  country  are  nil.  The 
duties'  are  prohibitive. 

Senator  Clark.  I  can  not  quite  get  the  matter  straight  in  my  mind. 
You  say  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  your  mills,  and  of  those 
of  like  character,  has  been  about  uniform  during  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Frederick.  The  consumption  of  the  products. 

Senator  Clark.  And  yet,  while  you  are  now  running  on  full  time, 
during  a  portion  of  that  time  you  were  running  on  three-fourths  time. 
Does  that  mean  you  are  now  producing  in  excess  of  the  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No;  it  does  not  mean  we  are  producing  in  excess 
of  the  consumption;  it  means  that  this  particular  period  of  year  the 
trade  is  naturally  active.  There  has  been  a  curtailment  of  purchases 
in  this  country.  While  it  remains  the  same  during  the  period  of  two 
years,  progression  means  it  should  be  greater,  naturally.  It  has 
remained  about  the  same,  about  14,000,000  kegs,  without  any  natural 
increase  for  each  year. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  think  I  make  myself  clear.  We  will  say 
that  last  j^ear  there  was  a  consumption  of  14,000,000. 

Mr.  Frederick.  In  the  neighborhood  of  that,  I  should  say;  I  have 
not  got  the  statistics. 

Senator  Clark.  In  the  neighborhood  of  14,000,000,  during  which 
period  you  were  running  on  three-fourths  time? 

ilr.  Frederick.  About  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Clark.  In  this  year  the  consumption  is  still  14,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  now,  you  understand. 

Senator  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  consumption  was 
uniform. 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  said  the  consumption  has  been  in  the  past  two 
years  about  uniform,  about  14,000,000.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
mcreased  proportionately  with  each  year  as  it  should  increase. 

Senator  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this — I  suppose  it  is 
immaterial,  really — but  with  the  same  consumption  of  the  goods  in 
your  business,  of  your  mill  and  others,  why  is  it  that  during  one  period 
you  run  on  full  time  and  another  period  on  three-quarters  time,  when 
you  have  the  same  consumption  ?    That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

ifr.  Frederick.  Production,  of  course,  increases  naturally.  A 
mill  runs  full  as  the  demand  is  great.  You  take  nails  and  wire.  The 
trade  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  stocking  up  in  anticipation  of  a 
demand,  and  consequently  your  mills  run  fuller  at  certain  seasons 
than  at  others. 

S<*nator  Clark.  I  did  not  undei-stand  j-ou  at  iirst;  now  is  the 
time  you  do  not  understand  me.  I  am  speaking  of  the  annual 
product  and  the  annual  consumption.  I  assume  that  when  vou 
run  three-fourths  time,  you  produce  three-fourths  of  tlie  procfurt 
that  vou  do  when  vou  ran  full  time. 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Now,  in  running  three-fourths  time  for  one  year, 
you  produ'^e  siiffi^'ient  to  supply  the  demand  and  consumption;  now 
you  run  full  time  during  another  period 

Mt.  Frederick.  Do  3-ou  mean  to  inrlude  in  this.  Senator — just 
to  fret  vour  idea — mv  statement  that  we  are  running  full  ? 
Senator  Clark.  (Wainly. 
3/r.  Freperick.  I  am  talking  about  just  two  months  in  tlie  year. 
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Senator  Clark.  Then  the  firat  basis  in  the  question  was  wrong. 
Did  you  run  three-fourths  time  during  the  other  years  at  the  same 
period  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  referred  to  tlie  past  two  years,  about  three- 
fourths,  or  about  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Clark.  Does  that  mean  for  the  entire  year  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  That  means  for  the  entire  year. 

Senator  Clark.  This  last  vear  did  vou  run  full  time  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No;  I  said  that  now,  just  now,  at  the  present 
time,  we  are  running  full.  That  was  an  incidental  remark  I  dropped 
which  may  have  confused  you. 

Senator  Clark.  I  have  it  straight  now,  that  the  general  annual 
run  is  about  three-fourths  full  time  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  About  three-fourths  now. 

Senator  Clark.  One  vear  and  anotlier? 

Mr.  Frederick.  That  is,  it  has  been  in  the  past;  you  can  not  tell 
about  the  future. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  at  this  moment  he  is  running  full? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes.  I  thought  that  confused  you;  that  is  why 
I  wanted  to  clear  that  point  up. 

Senator  McCxjmber.  You  stated  that  we  can  produce  what  to  you 
is  the  raw  material,  the  wire  from  which  you  maKe  the  nails  and  wire, 
barbed  wire,  whatever  you  manufacture,  cheaper  than  they  can  pro- 
duce it  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  How  much  cheaper  ?  Can  you 
give  us  an  idea  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  could  not  give  you  an  idea  as  to  that;  no,  sir. 
I  only  know  from  conversations  that  I  have  had  with  people  who  live 
abroad,  and  who  operate  mills  similar  to  ours.  Our  superintendent, 
for  instance,  is  an  Englishman  who  ran  a  mill  in  England — his  father 
did — and  that  same  mill  is  in  existence.  Our  mill  produces  350  to 
400  tons  a  day,  while  theirs  produces  700. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  manufactured  product  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  That  is  the  manufactured  product;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  speaking  now  of  what  constitutes  your 
raw  material. 

Mr.  Frederick.  Oh,  what  constitutes  our  raw  material. 

Senator  McCumber.  From  which  you  manufacture.  You  have 
stated  we  can  produce  the  steel  here  in  America — I  presume  you  mean 
steel  wire  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Steel  of  all  characters. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  steel  of  all  characters — cheaper  than  they 
can  produce  it  anywhere  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wanted  to  get  an  idea  of  how  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Frederick.  T  could  not  give  you  that  figure.  As  I  say,  I 
know  tliis  because  of  mv  conversations  with  men  who  are  fanuliar 
with  operations  over  there.  It  is  largely  hearsay,  and  from  the  fact 
that  in  our  own  product  our  advancement  has  been  so  much  greater 
than  theirs,  and  kno\^dng  the  advancement  we  have  made  m  pro- 
ducing it  in  large  q^uantity,  that  it  apphes  to  steel  at  the  same  tune. 
I  thiuK  Mr.  Carnegie  and  some  of  the  men  who  are  familiar  with  the 
steel  business  have  made  the  same  statement.  So  I  got  my  infor- 
mation from  that  source  largely. 
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Senator  McCumber.  This  bill  is  based,  as  I  understand  it,  upon  the 
revenue  basis,  and  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether  there  would  be 
anv  probability  of  securing  any  revenue  upon  a  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  upon  the  raw  material.  If  we  can  actually  manufac- 
ture the  raw  material  cheaper  than  they  can  abroad,  then  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  we  might  be  able  to  sell  it  cheaper  than  they  can  import 
it,  even  if  there  were  no  duty ;  and  that  bemg  the  case,  that  forces, 
probably,  our  own  manufacturers  to  sell  a  little  cheaper,  and  we 
would  get  no  revenue  upon  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Fbederick.  That  is  possible.  There  is,  of  course,  back  of 
this  the  question  as  to  how  much  profit  a  man  wants  on  his  raw 
material.  That  is  why  I  am  interested  in  this  question.  If  I  can  go 
out  always  and  get  competition,  and  get  my  raw  material  on  the 
markets  of  the  world,  then  I  am  in  a  fair  position  to  compete  with 
them.  But  if  our  people  here  in  this  country,  protected  $2  a  ton, 
decide  they  want  to  put  that  82  in  their  pockets,  I  am  *'up  against  it," 

Senator  McCumber.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  under  the  situation  as 
you  present  it  there  would  not  be  much  danger  of  any  importation 
of  either  raw  material  or  of  the  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  Frederick.  That  might  be  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  they  were  both  under  the  free  list,  or  if 
there  was  a  continuance  of  the  10  per  cent  on  one  and  the  other  upon 
a  free-list  basis. 

Mr.  Frederick.  That  might  be  true  so  far  as  importations  into 
this  country  are  concerned.  But  that  i?  no  assurance  to  me  that 
manufacturers  of  that  material  in  this  country  will  not  put  the  price 
up  on  me  $2,  or  whatever  your  duty  is. 

Senator  McCxJMBER.  The  dutv  is  lowered. 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  imderstand;  but  it  will  be  somewhere  along 
$1.80  or  $2. 

Senator  Smoot.  Supposing  we  have  nails  and  barbed  wire  free,  and 
vou,  with  j^our  ability  as  a  manufacturer  of  them,  should  go  to 
England  or  Germany  and  erect  there  just  as  good  a  plant  as  you  have 
here  in  America,  and  use  the  English  and  German  labor,  with  your 
management  of  the  business  and  the  mill,  and  that  wage  is  one-half, 
or  even  tliree-fourths,  of  what  the  American  wage  is  -could  you  not 
drive  your  American  plant  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Unless  you  reduced  your  wages  to  the  same 
proportion.     The  question  answers  itself,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  So,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  protected  raw  mate- 
rial, so  called,  for  the  manufacturer  of  cut  nails  and  barbed  \'vdre 
and  fencing  of  all  kinds,  and  that  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment, as  provided  for  in  this  House  bill,  could  not  the  United  States 
Steel  Co.,  or  your  company — and  I  might  say,  would  they  not — go  to 
foreign  countries  and  manufacture  those  goods  instead  of  manufac- 
turing them  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  do  not  know.     Of  coui'se  that  question  of  trans- 

r)rtation  charges  enters  in  here,  which  is  in  favor  of  this  country, 
am  taking  your  question  literally  and  looking  at  it  as  a  business  man, 
and  trying  to  answer  it  clearly  and  honestly.  Of  course  you  have 
the  transportation  charge  from  there  over  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  on  local  consumption,  but  not  upon  the 
exportation. 
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Mr.  Frederick.  If  they  are  producing  material  in  England  to  sup- 
ply this  market,  and  using  English  labor,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frederick.  Then  they  have  their  charges,  freights,  etc., 
from  there  over  here,  their  transportation  charges,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  greater;  and  I  do  not  know;  it  would  not  have  to  be 
very  great  to  overbalance  the  labor  cost  of  raw  material,  which  is  not 
very  great,  anyhow.  So  that  I  presume  that  they  probably  could 
not  get  in  here  on  that  basis,  anyway. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  could  certainly  make  the  exportations  they 
are  now  making,  could  they  not,  because  if  we  export  nails  and  barbed 
wire  to  foreign  countries,  then  we  have  to  figure  on  that  transporta- 
tion; and  our  transportation  to  those  countries  would  be  just  as  great 
as  the  transportation  from  England  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Frederick.  Often  a  little  greater,  I  presume. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  could  go  over  there  and  do  that,  why 
is  not  some  one  of  your  people  already  over  there  doing  it  now '( 

Senator  Clark.  They  have  the  tariff  now. 

Mr.  Frederick.  You  have  not  got  Americans  in  England.  That 
is  the  only  way  I  can  answer  that.  The  English  people  still  do  things 
as  their  forefathers  did — with  all  due  respect  to  our  forefathers. 

Senator  Williams.  So,  after  all,  they  can  not  compete  with  us, 
because  they  are  lacking  in  our  inventiveness,  ingenuity,  and  intel- 
ligence.    Is  that  your  answer  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  it  is  more  a  habit  they 
have  got  into. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  do  not  say  that  about  Germany,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No,  sir;  Germany  is  a  very  progressive  nation. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  now  paying  more  duty  upon  3^our  raw 
material  than  the  proposed  House  biQ  fixes,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  We  are  not  importing  any  material.  I  say,  if 
we  were  buying  in  this  market  and  if  you  added  the  duty  at  all  times, 
it  is  possible  we  might  have  to  pay  more. 

Senator  Williams.  What  I  mean  is:  The  duty  now  fixed  by  law 
upon  the  raw  material,  blooms  and  billets,  is  larger  than  the  duty 
proposed  to  be  fixed  in  the  House  bill,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  you  are  paying 
that,  you  are  exporting  and  selling  four  and  one-third  millions  or 
these  things  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No,  Senator,  the  man  who  is  exporting  is  the  man 
who  makes  all  these  tilings  and  owns  the  ore. 

Senator  Williams.  Somebody  is  doin^  it. 

Mr.  Frederick.  Somebody  is  doing  it,  but  they  are  paying  no 
duties  and  they  are  getting  ore  free. 

Senator  Williams.  Your  factorj'  is  not:  but  still  you  export  a 
little. 

Mr.  Frederick.  No;  I  said  a  negligible  quantity,  probably  100 
pounds  or  200  pounds. 

Senator  Williams.  Wliatever  it  is,  you  export  sometliiiig.  I 
understand  your  factory  is  situated  in  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  The  railway  rates  to  the  seaboard  are  immense 
factors  in  your  business,  are  tliey  not  ? 
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ilr.  Frederick.  We  are  not  located  for  exporting. 

Senator  Williams.  So  your  factory  is  not  located  well  for  export  ? 

ilr.  Frederick.  No.  " 

Senator  Williams.  Your  railroad  charges  to  the  seaboard  are  a 
pretty  good  English  and  German  tariff  against  you. 

Senator  Clark.  In  the  manufacture  of  your  product,  gettii^  it 
to  the  consumer,  placing  it  upon  the  market,  what  percentage  does 
the  raw  material 'figure? 

Mr.  Frederick.  About  50  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Clark.  What  percentage  does  the  labor  figure  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Do  you  mean,  now,  the  selling  cost  and  every- 
thing? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes;  I  mean  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  out  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
product  what  percentage  does  labor  constitute  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

ilr.  Frederick.  You  mean  steel,  I  suppose;  you  do  not  mean 
the  by-products,  coal,  and  material  of  that  sort  ?  Did  you  mean  to 
include  that? 

Senator  Clark.  I  mean  all  material.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is 
the  labor  cost. 

Senator  Williams.  What  proportion  ? 

Senator  Clark.  What  proportion  is  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  should  say  that  would  run  around  35  per  cent — 
35  to  40. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  that  include  overhead  charges  and  super- 
intendence and  all  productive  labor  ? 

ilr.  Frederick.  No;  that  would  include  producing  labor  and  the 
sales  cost  and  the  superintendence.  No  overhead  charges  are 
included  in  that  at  all.     It  will  run  about  35  to  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  simply  the  wages  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  That  is  the  whole  thing  through  to  the  selling 
end  of  it;  absolutely  no  interest;  no  fixed  charges;  nothing  of  that 
sort. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  proportion  it  would  constitute  of 
the  cost  of  the  article  when  it  left  tnc  lactory  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  AbsoUitely;  rather,  when  it  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer,  including  the  sales  cost,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  IlEYBtrRN.  Can  you  tell  us  approximately,  in  round  figures, 
the  wages  of  the  thousand  men  you  employ;  what  is  your  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Frederick.  It  varies.  The  numbers  of  our  men  vary.  Of 
course  there  are  sometimes  not  1,000;  sometimes  there  are  800. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Estimate  on  1,000. 

Mr.  Frederick.  We  run,  I  will  say,  $2  per  10  hours  in  our  plant; 
it  runs  right  close  to  S2.15. 

Senator  Heyburn.  For  1,000  men? 

Mr.  Frederick.  That  is  per  man  per  10  hours;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  they  put  your 
raw  material  in  the  free  list  vou  ought  to  have  a  compensatory  duty 
at  least? 

ilr.  Frederick.  I  said  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  a  free  mar- 
ket and  compete  with  the  world;  but  I  want  the  same  right  in  buying 
my  material;  I  feel  I  should  have  that.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  idea  to  put  duty  on  raw  material,  then  I  feel  we  should  have  some 
duty  on  our  finished  product;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think 
steel,  your  raw  product,  can  be  made  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as 
anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  think  more  cheaply,  if  you  get  the  facts. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  jrou  mean  to  say  tfiat  the  producers  of  that 
raw  material  add  the  tanff  to  the  price  they  charge  you  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  am  afraid  sometimes  they  do;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  afraid  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  think  it  can  be  made  as  cheaply  in 
this  country  as  it  can  anywhere  else;  but  it  is  not  sold  as  cheapfv  in 
this  country  as  elsewhere.  You  think  the  tariff  is  the  cause  of  that 
difference  in  the  price  here  and  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  It  will  enable  them  to  get  a  higher  price;  there  is 
no  question  about  it.  Otherwise  the  tariff  is  not  a  protective 
measure. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get,  whether  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  raw  material  really  add  this  10  per  cent  duty  to  the 
cost  they  charge  you. 

Mr.  Frederick.  It  will  enable  them  to  put  their  prices  just  that 
much  higher. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  they  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  can  best  answer  that  question  by  giving  you  ray 
experience.  I  imported  5,000  tons  of  steel  from  Germany  to  this 
country  and  laid  it  down  at  my  mill  at  S22.40,  when  billets  were  worth 
$32  at  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  add  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No;  the  duty  was  to  be  added  to  that,  which  made 
it  $29.25. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  jrou  to  say  the  producer  of  your 
raw  material  will  add  the  duty  he  is  allowed  to  the  price  he  charges 
you,  or  part  of  the  duty? 

Air.  Frederick.  Sometimes  he  wUl  do  it;  I  do  not  say  all  the  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  add  the  duty  that  is  allowed  you  now  to 
the  price? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  do  not  make  the  price.  Our  competitors  make 
the  price  on  our  product,  absolutely.  They  not  only  produce  the  raw 
material,  but  make  the  price. 

Senator  Clark.  Who  is  it  that  makes  the  price? 

Mr.  Frederick.  The  leader  of  the  industry,  whoever  it  is  that  is 
able  to  control  and  name  it. 

Senator  Clark.  Who  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  The  United  States  Steel  generally  makes  it.  The 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  generally  make  the  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  follow  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  price  of  that  product  is  arbitrarily  fixed 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Arbitrarily  fixed  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frederick.  It  is  like  all  prices;  it  is  made  by  somebody. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  not  made  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Oh,  certainly,  it  is  governed  by  it;  but  somebody 
has  to  measure,  to  decide  when  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
effective,  when  a  price  should  go  down  and  when  a  price  should  go  up. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  think  that  somebody,  whoever  he  may  be, 
IQ  fixing  the  price  under  the  present  law,  adds  the  tariflF  protective 

dutv? 

Mr.  Fbederick.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  jou  said  the  steel  company,  the  producers 
of  your  raw  material,  did  it. 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  said  they  might,  and  they  do.  They  have  done 
it  sometimes,  that  I  know.     1  do  not  say  that  applies  all  the  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  because  you  are  afraia,  and  bcUeve  they 
will  do  it,  that  you  are  asking  that  the  raw  material  be  put  on  the 
free  list? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Naturally,  I  want  to  be  in  ifts  favorable  a  position 
and  not  be  placed  in  a  position  where  my  property  is  jeopardized. 
That  is  ail  I  am  asking. 

Senator  Simmons.  £eaving  that,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little 
while  ago  that  there  are  no  importations  into  this  country  of  your 
product,  or  practicallv  none. 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  think  not;  practically  none. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  said,  as  I  understood  you,  that  it  was 
because  the  tariff  was  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  have  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  your 
product,  and  you  are  selling,  as  I  understand,  about  one-third  of  your 
product  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  You  mean  the  industry,  now;  not  me  personally? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes:  the  industry. 

ISSi.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir.  I  take  the  statistics  that  the  Senator 
gave.     I  am  sure  tliey  are  right. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  additional  question, 
and  then  I  will  not  detain  vou  any  longer.  Are  you  selling  your 
products  in  this  country  at  the  same  price  that  you  sell  the  one-tliird 
you  export  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Indeed,  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  do  any  of  that 
myself.  My  impression  is  that  the  price  at  the  mill  is  lower  for 
exports  than  it  is  for  our  domestic  consumption. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  j'ou  not  know  that  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  say  I  think  it  is.     I  do  not  do  it  myself. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  of  ho  w 
much  lower  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No ;  I  can  not  give  vou  that,  except  that  they  have 
to  pay  the  freight  to  the  point,  and  if  they  started  with  the  same  costs 
here,  they  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  that  much.  I  know  they  have 
to  sell  it  lower. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  they  are  doing  it. 

Senator  Clark.  I  understand  then,  from  your  general  statement, 
that  in  your  view  the  present  bill  affords  an  undue  advantage  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  to  other  companies  that  own  their 
own  source  of  raw  material,  over  you  gentlemen  who  have  independ- 
ent corporations,  who  have  to  purchase  your  raw  material  in  the  open 
market  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  There  is  absolutely  no  question  about  that;  you 
are  right,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  We  do  not  make  the  steel;  we  buy. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  know  your  company  does  not;  but  I  ask  you, 
are  you  a  manufacturer  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No  ;  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  of  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  notliing  about  the  process  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  something  about  the  process. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  ever  worked  m  a  plant  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No;  only  what  I  get  from  technical  books,  and 
what  I  get  from  talking  to  men  who  know  something  about  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Newspaper  reports,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No;  not  newspaper  reports.  I  mean  engineers, 
and  so  forth;  men  who  know  the  steel  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  made  the  statement  that  you  imported  5,000 
tons  of  steel  billets,  at  $22  a  ton,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  steel  billets  in 
this  country  was  thirty-two  dollars  and  somethi:  g  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  the  American  manufacturer  made 
$10  a  ton  upon  billets  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Frederick.  He  must  have  made  more  than  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Even  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  vou  think  that  it  did  not  cost  the  Ameri- 
can  manufacturer  $22  to  produce  those  billets  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No;  not  when  a  few  years  before  he  had  been 
selling  them  for  $14. 

Senator  Smoot.  With  no  change  in  the  cost  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  Germany  could  not  compete  when  they  were 
sold  here  at  $14? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  None  came  into  tliis  country  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  think  that  steel  billets  to-day  could  be 
made  for  $14  a  ton,  do  you  ? 

Me.  Frederick.  I  do  not  know.  As  I  say,  I  am  only  judging  from 
reports.  If  you  go  to  men  who  iiave  billets  to  buy,  they  vnll  tell 
you  they  cost  a  whole  lot  more  than  that,  of  course. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  tliey  not  know  about  it  just  about  as  well 
as  a  man  who  never  worked  in  a  mill  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Surely.  I  say  mx  judgment  is  based  on  reports 
compiled  by  the  Steel  Association,  which  records  the  selling  price  of 
tliis  material  tlirough  a  period  of  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  state  without  hesitation  or  eauivocation 
that  steel  products  can  be  made  in  this  country  cheaper  than  in  any 
country  in  the  w^orld  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  have  the  statement  of  Andrew^  Carnegie,  and 
some  of  those  men  w-ho  have  l>een  in  the  business  for  years,  and  they 
say  it  can  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  never  made  that  statement  until  after  he  was 
out  of  business,  did  he  ? 
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Mr.  Frederick.  I  think  i|x.  Schwab  made  the  statement,  too,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Carnegie  made  the  statement.  He  said  you 
could  manufacture  it  as  cheapty  in  this  countrj'  as  in  any  other 
country. 

]Mr.  Frederick.  I  think  he  said  you  could  make  it  cheaper. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  they  never  said  that  until  they  had  sold  out. 

Senator  Williams.  It  was  not  to  their  interest  to  say  it  prior  to 
that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  not  Mr.  Caniegie  still  own  a  large  part  of 
the  stock  of  the  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  It  is  said  he  owns  something  Uke  three  hundred 
millions  of  the  bonds.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  owns  any  of  the 
stock  or  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  stock;  that  is  bonds. 

Senator  Williams.  Your  position,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  substan- 
tially, that  if  they  put  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  blooms  and  billets 
which  you  buy,  they  ought  to  put  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  wire 
w^hich  vou  sell  ? 

Mr.  {Frederick.  That  looks  reasonable.  They  ought  to  put  a  duty 
which  is  proportionate,  high  enough  to  give  the  steel  manufacturer 
protection. 

Senator  Williams.  If  they  put  your  wire  on  the  free  list,  they  ought 
to  put  the  blooms  and  billets  on  the  tree  list  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson.  If  they  make  the  same  relative  reduction  upon 

Jour  finished  product  as  is  made  upon  the  raw  material,  would  you 
ave  am^  complaint  to  make  1 

Mr.  Frederick.  If  they  make  the  same  relative  reduction  on  the 
finished  product  that  they  do  on  the  raw  material  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frederick.  No ;  I  would  have  no  objection. 

Senator  Johnson.  If  the  ad  valorem  duty  upon  the  raw  material- - 
as  I  find  the  statement— was  21.85  per  cent,  as  that  is  reduced  to  10 
per  cent,  that  is  a  reduction  of  1 1  per  cent,  is  it  not  ? 

ilr.  Frederick.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Eleven  per  cent  plus. 

Senator  Cl.ark.  It  is  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frederick.  You  understand,  I  do  not  know  what  the  value 
of  the  article  is,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  that  same  relative 
duty,  based  on  a  specific  duty,  would  apply;  I  mean  based  on  an  ad 
valorem  duty.  If  we  have  a  dollar  or  two  dollars  a  ton  on  biUets, 
if  it  is  a  protective  measure  and  based  on  labor — and  I  understand 
that  is  the  theory — from  the  statistics  I  have  the  total  cost  on  bars 
from  ore  up  is  $1.60  to  $2;  the  actual  cost  to  us  is  $2.  The  next  time 
we  moved  up  to  \vire  it  costs  us  $2.  So,  if  you  are  gomg  to  take  an 
advancing  ratio  and  protect  it,,  based  on  lal)or,  I  would  not  find  any 
objection  to  that.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  feel  we  should 
have  a  $2  protection  in  the  middle  of  a  process  that  way,  where  it 
would  cut  these  fellows  off  on  tliis  side  or  the  dead  line  and  protect 
the  fellows  on  the  opposite  side.  That  establishes  a  dead  line  right 
in  the  oiiddle  of  the  steel  industry  and  puts  the  fellows  on  this  side 
in  fbe  hanc|$  of  tjie  fellows  who  own  the  business  on  the  other  side. 
I  want  nothing  only  fair  treatment.     I  am  willing  to  do  anything 
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this  Goyernment  decides  is  right.  And  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
asking  no  advantages;  I  just  want  common  justice  between  man 
and  man. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Referring  to  page  25  of  the  report,  I  want  to 
identify  the  item  that  constitutes  your  raw  material.  Is  it  steel 
ingots,  etc.,  and  sheets  and  plates  and  steel,  or  is  it  wire  rods,  etc., 
and  iron  and  steel  bars  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  You  will  find  it  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Heyburn.  But  I  want  to  identify  it  in  the  table  of  quanti- 
ties exported.     Which  of  those  items  is  your  raw  product  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  It  will  come  under  steel  ingots,  etc.  That  means 
steel  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  etc. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  prefer  it  in  this,  because  the  quantity  is  in  the 
table.  I  refer  to  this  because  it  is  in  the  table  that  gives  all  the  infor- 
mation. Then  that  is  your  raw  material?  You  speak  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  man  at  whose  mercy  you  are.  From  what  is  that 
raw  material  made  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  That  is  made  from  pig  iron;  pig  iron  is  from  iron 
ore;  ore  is  free.  Pig  iron  carries  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  and  so  do 
billets. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  the  first  item,  ''Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kent- 
ledge, etc.,''  represents  raw  material,  from  which  they  make  your  raw 
material  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  That  depends,  altogether.  Usually  the  billet 
man  who  makes  a  billet  has  the  ore  and  the  furnace.  If  he  has  not 
the  ore  he  buys  the  ore.  Then  he  makes  pig  and  converts  that  into 
steel  and  it  is  rolled  into  a  bloom,  which  is  a  semifinished  product. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  want  to  identify  the  item  which  you  say  con- 
stitutes your  raw  material.  We  imported  last  year  $3,533,621  in 
value? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Under  the  proposed  biQ  it  is  estimated  that  we 
would  import  $4,375,000  worth  of  that  raw  material.  The  duties 
under  the  existing  law  collected  last  year  were  $770,962.  Under  the 
proposed  legislation  those  duties  are  estimated  at  $-^37,500.  So  it 
would  seem  that  we  would  lose  on  duties,  and  import  about  a  million 
dollars'  worth  more  of  that  material.  I  want  tnese  figures  in  con- 
nection with  your  testimony,  to  show  the  relative  quantities  and 
value  of  the  product  that  would  be  imported  under  the  proposed  law 
as  compared  with  the  present  importations.  Would  not  tne  impor- 
tation of  another  million  dollars'  worth  of  that  raw  material  inter- 
jected upon  the  market  have  some  effect  upon  it  in  this  country  and 
displace  that  quantity  in  our  own  market  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Gallinger.  There  is  one  point  I  would  like  your  opinion 
somewhat  more  definitely  on.  You  say  that  in  your  judgment  steel 
could  be  manufactured  more  cheaply  in  this  country  than  abroad. 
That  is  a  very  indefinite  statement.  Can  you  give  the  per  cent,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  or  5  ?  It  will  go  out  to  the  world  that  you  can  produce  steel  more 
cheaply  here  than  abroad.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  how  much 
cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  As  I  said,  Senator,  my 
statement  was  based  on  the  fact  that  we  have  larger  units,  and  have 
been  the  leaders  in  the  steel  industry,  largely.     We  have  a  variation 
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in  units  even  in  this  country  that  is  remarkable.  The  man  who  has 
the  small  mill  in  this  country,  although  it  is  a  modern  mill,  but  where 
the  unit  is  not  sufficiently  large,  must  have  a  higher  cost  than  the 
fellow  who  has  a  unit  large  enough  to  get  the  stuff  out  most  eco- 
nomically. 

1^  Senator  Gallingeb.  Are  you  absolutely  sure  ?  Have  you  any  sta- 
tistics to  prove  the  correctness  of  your  assertion  that  it  can  be  pro- 
duced more  cheaply  in  this  country  than  abroad,  or  is  that  an  opimon  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  It  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  my  own  belief  and  knowledge 
goes.     If  you  want  figures  I  can  not  give  them  to  you. 

Senator  Gallinger.  If  you  have  knowledge  you  must  have  some 
figures. 

ilr,  Frederick.  I  judge  from  facts.  We  have  the  ore,  the  finest 
coal  in  the  world,  and  the  character  of  manhood  that  no  one  else  has 
got ;  then  why  should  we  not  do  it  ? 

Senator  Gallinger.  Because  we  have  higher  labor. 

Mr.  Frederick.  But  the  labor  item  is  so  small  in  the  raw  material 
end  of  it,  down  at  the  bottom,  60  or  80  cents  a  ton  on  pig  iron  is  so 
small 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  are  speaking  of  the  production  of  steel. 
That  is  not  all  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  Frederick.  It  is  not  cheap.  But  I  want  to  say  that  while 
the  labor  is  higher,  the  unit  of  cost  per  ton  is  lower,  because  we 
produce  it  so  much  faster  and  more  economically.  I  think  that  is 
true. 

Senator  Gallinger.  After  all,  your  statement  is  based. upon  an 
impression  rather  than  upon  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  If  you  mean  by  actual  experience,  I  will  say  yes. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  based  rather  upon  what  you  have  heard  from 
others  and  what  you  have  read  in  technical  works  and  what  you  have 
gotten  from  men  who  are  interested  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Who  are  interested  in  the  business;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  From  Mr.  Carnegie  and  some  others  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  From  engineers,  men  who  are  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  that  business.  I  do  not  pose  here  as  an  expert  on  steel. 
I  am  only  giving  you  knowledge  such  as  I  ordinarily  get. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  of  your  testimony,  except  that  about  your 
own  industry,  is  based  practically  upon  the  same  foundation,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No;  I  could  not  sav  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  bulk  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  If  I  should  make  that  statement,  then  I  would 
be  saying  that  I  know  nothing  except  just  a  few  things  that  I  really 
have  done.  None  of  us  gentlemen  have  a  knowledge  except  that 
which  we  obtain  from  sources  in  which  we  have  confidence. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  said  your  testimony  in  reference 
to  the  cost  of  production  of  steel  in  this  country  and  abroad  was 
based  upon  general  information. 

Mr.  FjtEDERiCK.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  that  true  about  your  statements  as  to 
practically  all  the  other  things  you  talked  about,  except  your  own 
industry  f 

Mr.  Frederick.  Certainly. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  not  any  experimental  knowledge  ? 

Sir.  Frederick.  No  experimental  mowtedge  at  all. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  say  in  your  industry,  where  the  element  of 
labor  is  larger  than  it  is  in  the  production  of  steel  out  of  which  it  is 
made,  you  have  no  fears  of  your  ability  to  compete  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  say  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  compete  with  the 
world  if  I  am  put  in  position  to  do  so.  That  is  my  situation.  I  do 
not  say  it  would  be  the  most  desirable  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  Labor  is  a  very  much  larger  element  in  your 
product  than  it  is  in  the  production  of  your  raw  material  1 

Mr.  Frederick.  Without  any  doubt  at  all;  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  notwithstanding  this  alleged  difference  in 
labor  cost,  you  say  in  your  industry  you  can  compete,  and  you  are 
wiUing  to  undertake  to  compete,  if  you  get  your  raw  material  free? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  will  leave  that  with  the  gentlemen  who  are 
running  the  Govermnent. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  you  say? 

Mr.  Frederick.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  say. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacture  of  nails  in  England  costs  less, 
you  say,  than  in  this  country;  and  the  manufacture  of  barbed  wire 
and  barbed  fencing  also  costs  less.  It  will  meet  the  difference  in 
wages  between  3^our  factory  and  a  factory  in  Germany  and  in  England 
in  makhig  the  same  article,  will  it  not  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  it  cost  less. 
Did  you  say  it  cost  less  in  England  to  make  nails  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  said  that  on  account  of  our  methods  we  are 
producing  this  material 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  get  what  the  difference  in  wages  is. 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  could  not  give  you  that  information. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  know  what  the  production  per  man  is, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nor  the  cost  of  a  unit  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  Therefore  the  statement  you  make  is  made  from 
general  information? 

Mr.  Frederick.  If  their  raw  material  will  cost  them  more  money 
than  they  could  purchase  it  for  in  this  country,  they  would  naturally 
be  put  up,  and  as  they  advance  step  by  step,  their  prices  would  have 
to  go  higher.     I  could  not  go  into  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  in  order  to  make  a  statement,  the  same 
as  you  do,  we  would  have  to  prove  it;  therefore  I  wanted  to  know  if 
you  knew  why  the  cost  was  less  or  why  it  was  more,  and  if  so,  give 
the  particulars. 

Mr.  Frederick.  I  think  the  only  reason  why  their  cost  would  not 
be  less  than  ours  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  larger  units  and  pro- 
duce it  more  economically.  There  is  no  question  about  us  paying 
our  labor  more,  but  I  can  not  give  you  the  relative  per  cent  of  it. 
And  our  labor  is  very  efficient,  and  we  make  it  very  efficient  by  the 
mechanical  accessories  we  use. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  same  process  of  manufacture  was  under- 
taken, or  was  in  vogue  in  England,  they  would  produce  cheaper  than 
in  this  country  because  of  the  fact  that  the  wages  were  less  ? 

Mr.  Frederick.  That  follows  as  a  natural  consequence. 
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STATKMEST  OF  MX.  WILUAM  PIGOTT,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

The  Chaibman.  Whom  do  you  r|M)re8eiit,  Mr.  Pi?ott  ? 

Mr.  PiooTT.  I  represent  the  Pacmc  Coast  Steel  Co.,  of  which  I  am 
a  large  stockholder  and  director. 

The  CHAraMAK.  At  Seattle  f 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  At  Seattle  and  San  Francisco.  We  operate  a  rolling 
mill  at  Seattle,  and  just  recently  began  operations  at  San  Francisco. 

Hie  Chaibman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  your  estabiish- 
ments  ) 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  We  are  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  at  each 
establishment  at  the  present  time;  MO,  I  tma^.  at  San  Francisco. 

TheCBAiBMAN.  To  what  paragraph  of  this  biH  do  you  desire  to 
refer  particular^  f 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  paragraph  2,  referring  to  the  duty  on  bar  iron  and 
steel. 

Senator  Smckxt.  What  is  the  ptoduotion  in  your  mill  f 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Our  mill  at  Seattle  last  year  produced  m  the  nrigh- 
borhood  of  12,000  tons. 

The  Chaibmak.  Can  you  tell  me  the  avwage  wage  of  the  men  t 

Mr.  PiGOTt.  The  averi^  wage  would  be  m  th«  Deighborho<>d  of 
SS.50  a  day;  that  is,  begmning  with  the  ceounon  labor  at  92.25,  to 
the  skilled  labor,  running  up  in  some  cases  as  high  ad  six  and  eight 
dollars  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  eomaion  $2.25,  and  skilled  labor  from  t8 
ttp  to  six  and  seven  dollars  a  day? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  the  Kiglish  and  Genn^^  milis  pay  those  rates  ? 

Mr.  PtooTT.  Senator,  I  am  not  bi  a  position  to  say  exactly  what  the 
difference  is,  but  from  the  general  ii^rermation  I  have,  from  me&  in 
our  employ  who  have  w6rkod  in  both  places,  I  am  adrised  that  the 
wages  lb  Europe  for  the  same  class  of  work  ard  not  oyer  oiM4ialf  of 
what  we  pay. 

Senator  &cooT.  Have  you  a  better  orocess  of  manufacture  than 
Germany  and  England  have  in  making' oar  iron? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Not  in  our  particular  case,  Senator. 

Senator  Shoot.  Has  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  a  mill 
located  anywh«*e  in  the  United  States  that  has  a  superior  process  1 

Mr.  Pioott.  I  am  in  a  position  4m\j  in  a  g^ieral  way  to  st«ite  facts 
in  connection  with  the  steel  industry  of  the  £)ast.  Althou^  I  Uved 
in  this  countiy  for  a  good  many  years  axid  was  engaged  in  me  indus- 
try, my  experience  for  the  past  15  years  has  been  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  my  knowledge,  aUd  any  informati^Mi  I  might  give  you,  would  be 
m  regard  to  facts  as  they  exist  there. 

Thift  Qkaiuman.  Is  there  any  statement  you  want  to  make  to  the 
eommitted,  Mr.  Pigott  f 

Mr.  Pigott.  My  statement,  Senat<»^,  in  brief,  would  be  this:  That 
we  are  undertaking  to  pioneer  a  new  industry  oa  the  Pacific  coast. 
We  have  the  many  disadvantages  to  contend  with  that  are  always 
connected  with  the  development  of  a  new  enterprise,  especially  in  a 
new  country,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  us  to  succeed,  tnnt  at 
iMst  the  present  duty  on  bar  steel  shall  be  maintained.  The  present 
duty  on  bar  iron  and  steel  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  meaniki^ 
$6  a  ton.     The  Underwood  biU  reduces  the  duty  on  bar  iron  and  steel 
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to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  based  on  the  cost  of  bar  iron  in 
Europe,  would  be  about  $2  a  ton.  It  means  a  reduction,  in  round 
figures,  of  about  $4  a  ton,  which,  if  it  became  effective,  would  mean 
that  we  would  have  to  close  our  mills  down  on  the  Paciiic  coast. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Have  vou  taken  into  consideration  freight 
charges  between  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  Pacific  sea- 
board? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir;  the  Pacific  seaboard. 

Senator  Heybubn.  The  duties  under  the  present  bill  are  limited 
to  the  port  of  entry. 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  I  supposed  that  it  was  the  usual  duty  f .  o.  b.  port  of 
shipment.  But  in  tnat  case  it  would  mean  a  difference.  Our  freights 
on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Antwerp,  Germany,  and  Belgian  ports  vary 
from  $2  a  ton  up  to  $6,  depending  entirely  upon  the  competition  in 
the  shipping  busmess. 
^   The  Chaibman.  It  is  all  water  transportation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PiGOiT.  Yes,  sir;  all  water  transportation. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  on  these  particular  articles  it 
varies  from  S2  to  $6  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir;  at  times  we  have  had  rates  as  low  as  $2.50; 
I  will  say  $2.50  instead  of  $2,  by  sailing  vessel,  up  to  $6  by  steamship. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  you  get  the  most  of  the  raw  product 
from — ^Antwerp  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Our  competition  comes  from  Europe.  That  is,  the 
European  mills  make  the  price  for  us  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chaibman.  With  tne  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  your 
position  would  be  still  more  exposed,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Still  more  exposed;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Could  you  tell  us  how  much  of  that  steel  has 
come  in  to  the  Pacific  ports,  say,  in  the  last  year  or  two  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  there  were 
approximately  21,000  tons  of  steel  bars  and  blooms  imported  into 
Pacific  coast  ports,  that  would  come  directly  in  competition  with  us. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  sav  some  come  in  saiUng  vessels  and  some 
otherwise;  averaging  the  freights,  what  do  you  think  it  would 
average  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  I  would  think  the  freights  would  average  $5  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  you  have  that  advantage  in  the  domestic 
market  over  your  foreign  competition  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  do  you  get  your  material  from  on  which 
you  work  1 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Our  mills  were  developed  out  there  on  the  scrap 
basis.  We  use  scrap  and  pig  iron.  At  San  Francisco  we  use  9, 
certain  percentage  01  scrap  and  a  certain  percentage  of  pig  iron  in 
making  open-hearth  steel.  At  Seattle  we  use  all  scrap  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Most  of  the  pig  iron,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  ship 
around  from  Alabama. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  labor  cost  of  producing  bar  iron 
on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  The  common  labor.  Senator,  is,  1  would  jud^e,  about 
10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  it  is  in  the  East  here.  But  the  skilled 
labor  is  practically  the  same.     We  pay  the  same  wages. 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee,  is  the  total  labor  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  bar  iron  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  your  factory  is;  what  does  it  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  PiooTT.  We  figure  at  the  present  time  that  our  labor  cost 
enters  into  the  production  of  a  ton  of  bar  steel  to  the  extent  of  about 
25  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  is  that  in  dollars  and  cents  i 

Mr.  PiooTT.  Bar  iron,  up  to  the  present  time,  for  a  period  of 
several  years  has  cost  us  $30  a  ton  to  manufacture.  The  labor 
would  be  about  $7.50  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  diflerence,  in  your  judgment,  in 
the  labor  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  that  material  in  the  countries 
that  compete  with  you  ?  it  costs  you  seven  dollars  and  some  cents 
hepp;  what  does  it  cost  there,  to  the  best  of  your  information  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  About  one-half. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  it  costs  about  $3  there  i 

Mr.  PiQOTT.  About  $4. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  difference  is  about  $4  ( 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  say  the  freight  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  $5? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  would  have  a  dollar  advantage  on  the 
freight  alone  ? 

ifr.  PiGOTT.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  the  labor  cost  here  was  somethin^g 
over  $7,  and  in  Europe  it  was  about  half  that  amount.  You  esti- 
mated a  difference  of  about  $4;  it  costs  about  $4  more  here  than  there. 
Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that  the  average 
freight  rate  was  about  $5  a  tob. 

Ifr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  you  have  an  advantage  of  a  dollar  a 
ton,  offsetting  the  difference  of  the  labor  cost  by  tne  difference  in 
fraght. 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  The  average  freight  rate  by  steamer  is  $5  a  ton,  when 
you  ship  by  steamer. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  a  little  while  ago  you  said  some  came  in 
by  sailing  vessels  at  $2.50,  and  some  came  in  steamers,  costing  about 
S6,  or  something  like  that;  and  then  I  asked  you  to  average  it,  and 
you  said  the  average  would  be  about  $5. 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  That  is  as  far  as  the  protection  would  be  on  freiglit 
and  labor;  I  should  think  that  would  be  about  correct. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  labor  only? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  an  advantage  of  just  $1,  as  offsetting 
the  difference  in  freight  and  the  difference  in  labor.  The  American 
would  have  an  advantage  over  his  competitor  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
about  $1  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  That,  of  course,  does  not  include  a  great  many  other 
expenses;  but  on  those  two  items  he  has;  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  la  Dor  and  freight  only. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  does  not  include  overhead  charges,  or  tiie 
expenses  of  your  foremen,  and  all  the  help  that  is  required  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  so  understood  him,  Senator.  T  wanted  the 
total  labdr  cost. 
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Mr.  PiooTT.  I  referred  there  simply  to  the  difference  in  cost  of 
Ubor,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  witness  will  pardon  me,  I  asked  vou  what 
it  would  cost  to  produce  a  ton  of  bar  iron  in  this  country,  and  you  said 
about  S30.  I  asked  you  what  the  labor  cost  of  producing  that  ton  is, 
and  you  said  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Twenty-five  per  cent;  yes,  sir.  I  Imd  in  mind  there  at 
the  time  confining  that  amount  simply  to  the  actual  labor  in  the  opera- 
tion in  the  mills,  becauae  I  supposed  that  was  the  point. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  course,  you  can  make  any  explanation  abovt 
it  you  desire  to. 

Mr.  PiooTT.  Yes,  sir.  The  feature,  in  addition  to  that,  is  the  lack 
of  tonnage  on  the  Pacific  coast;  that  increases  our  cost. 

Senator  McCitmbbr.  Before  you  leave  that  subject,  let  me  get  Um 
matter  a  little  more  clear  on  this  question  of  transportation  from  the 
old  country  to  the  Pacific  coaat.  Do  you  mean  to  say  i^t  taldng  all 
the  iron  that  is  shipped,  all  the  steel  of  this  class  that  is  shipped  from 
the  old  country,  it  will  average  W  a  ton  to  land  it  in  San  Francisco 
or  Portland  or  vSeattle. 

Mr.  Pi«oTT.  No ;  that  refers  simply  to  bar  iron. 

Senator  McCumber.  These  bars  you  are  manufacturing? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  For  the  past  year,  or  year  and  a  half,  frieights  have 
averaged  $5 — ^for  the  past  two  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  would  be  15,  then,  to  land  it  in  Seattle  I 

Mr.  PiooTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Say,  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  PiooTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeh.  It  would  also  cost  S5,  or  about  that,  to  land 
it  in  San  Francisco  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT..  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  What  will  it  cost  you  to  land  it  in  Saa  Fran- 
cisco from  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Our  rate  would  be  about  the  same. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  How  mudi  i 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  About  four  to  five  doUars  a  ton. 

Senator  M<)Cumbeb.  Then  you  would  have  no  advantage  except 
the  advantage  in  your  home  town  ? 

Mr.  PiooTT.  That  is  the  only  advantage  we  have  in  the  ooBntty 
there — that  is,  the  local  market. 

Senator  MtCiJVBBR.  Do  you  kmow,  in  the  rebuilding  of  San  Fri^n- 
cisco  and  in  the  late  very  great  bttilding  in  Los  Angdtee,  Whait  {iMpor- 
tion  of  this  character  of  steel  that  was  used  there  in  tkeir  baiMings 
came  from  Germany  and  what  pronortion  of  it  came  from  yout  naillst 

Ml*.  PiGOTT.  About  ofie-hatt.  Our  representatives  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle  and  different  point«  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  the 
figures  the}'  have  given  us,  indicate  that  even  under  the  present 
tariff  half  of  the  bars  that  are  used  in  San  Francisco  are  impokled. 

Senator  McCi^brb.  How  about  Los  Angeles;  fko  von  kncrw  ab<>ut 
that? 

Mr.  Pi€K>TT.  Exactly  the  sama  condition  does  neA  exist  there — 
but  to  a  more  or  less  (fegroe — from  the  fact  that  San  Franciacei>  being 
a  larger  shipping  town,  has  the  advantage  of  nunwrous  vessels  plying 
m  and  out,  and  therefore  mon*  competition. 
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ScMitor  MoCuMBER.  Th«i,  under  present  conditions,  in  your  field 
fli  oensomption  Germany,  or  Europe,  comes  in  and  takeb  one-half  of 
the  Ameriean  trade  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  What,  then,  would  be  the  result  if  We  reduced 
the  taftf  s  as  indicated  in  thus  bill,  as  to  their  increasing  their  trade 
and  your  diminishing  yours  ? 

Mr.  PiooTT.  If  the  tariff  was  reduced  On  our  product  to  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  operate  our  mills. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  Ana  then  tJie  forei^ers  would  get  all  tlie 
trade  along  the  coast,  would  they  not,  practically  ? 

Mr.  PtootT.  PractieaUy,  3^*8. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Ihey  can  not  ship  from  Pittsburgh  to  San 
FraneiBCo  by  rail  and  compete  with  the  foreign  manufactureiB,  can 
they  I 

afr.  PiooTT.  No,  sir.  It  would  cost  at  the  present  tiflie  about 
$1.90  or  $1.95  a  hundred  pounds — that  is,  eastern  steel  f.  o.  b.  San 
FnmeiBeo — and  >he  foreign  steel  fe  sellitig  there  to-day  approximately 
at  $1.60.  You  can  buy  foreign  steel  in  San  Francisco  toAlay  at  least 
$5  a  ton  lower  than  you  dm  ivfy  steel  made  at  Pittsburg;h. 

Senator  McCinoiKB.  Theh  the  only  eompetition  tkat  tne  foreigners 
can  have  in  all  of  this  western  eoast  trade  is  the  competition  that 
BHttt  be  buflt  up  iB  our  own  country  on  the  w*estern  coast  ? 

Mr.  PwoTT.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chaibmab.  If  it  was  not  tor  that  local  competition,  ttie  foroign 
manufacturer  could  raise  prices  on  you,  and  you  would  be  at  his 
nwr^,  woxAA  yoo  not  ? 

Mr.  PiooTT.  They  could  raise  them  to  the  point  of  the  Pittsbui^gh 
price,  plus  the  freight  rate. 

Senator  Smooo*.  Yon  do  not  make  structural  steel,  do  you  f 

Mr.  PiooTT.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  deal  more  than  half 
of  tha  stmetural  9W&\  that  has  been  used  in  San  FraneJfe»co  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  imported  from  €tormany  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  I  do  not  think  so,  SeiMt#r,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
bMbesB.  I  do  nut  believe  that  half  of  tlie  struetBral  steel  used  in 
Friieo  was  imported  from  6er«iany,  although  there  was  quite  a  lot 
of  it- 
Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  remember  ? 

Ifar.  PteoTT.  I  do  not  remember;  no,  air. 

S^iator  McCuMBEB.  I  have  been  mfonaaed — ^and  that  withiti  the 
last  two  or  three  days — that  the  German  trade  practieaHy  has  a 
momiofolr  #f  th^  slmetttya}  stMl  that  k  now  b^ag  i;^ed  m  Los 
Anmles.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  PiooTT.'^  I  do  not  beheve  they  have  a  monopoly  of  it,  Senator : 
kit  I  tUnk  th«^  tonld  9$cu«e  a  niofiopoly  if  they  went  about  it  and 
ftmoi^A  the  buABMs  as  tMtd  m  Ihe  Ametieans  do  there.  As  a  matter 
of  fmtAy  w«  stili  aeoure  ihm  otit  there  mmply  and  solely  on  the  ifaot  that 
we  are  able  to  make  quick  deUveries,  and  get  some  tannage  that  way 
we  irould  net  otiMrmae  ge^.  Bnt  the  German  and  9«%ia«i  manu- 
ftwtmiffa  are  qMtiAe  st^dfof  aH  loMfe  f.  o.  b.  Pac^  oomi  points  less 
than  the  eastern  manufacturer. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  manufacturing  plants  like  yours  are 
tfiere  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  same  kind  of  business  ? 
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Mr.  PiooTT.  There  is  one  at  Los  Angdes;  one  at  San  Francisco, 
outside  of  our  own;  the  Southern  Pacific  road  have  a  small  mill  over 
at  Sacramento ;  and  there  is  a  mill  located  at  Irondale,  Wash.  There 
are  seven  mills  of  this  character  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  did  you  say  yours  was  located  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT,  The  parent  mill  is  located  at  Seattle.  We  are  now 
engaged  in  the  business  at  San  Francisco  as  well;  we  have  a  mill  at 
San  Francisco. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  an  American  plant,  then,  at  Loa 
Angeles? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Two  at  San  Francisco,  and  one  at  Seattle  ? 

Mr». PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  SiHmons.  And  you  say  there  are  three  of  four  more  on  the 
Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  That  includes  them  all,  except  the  mill  at  Portland. 

Senator  Simmons.  One  at  Portland  i 

Mr,  PiGOTT.  One  at  Portland;  yes,  sir.  However,  that  is  one  of 
our  three  mills. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  the  Seattle  market,  where  you  are  located, 
you  have  an  advantage  of  $5  in  freight  over  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr..  PiGOTT.  We  have  no  advantage. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  Seattle  market.  You 
do  not  have  to  pay  any  freight  except  the  mere  delivery  charge;  you 
do  not  have  to  pay  any  freight  rate  in  the  Seattle  market  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Except  to  the  territory  we  ship  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  competitor  has  to  pay  an  average  of  S5 
freight? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  true  of  the  factory  at  San  Francisco,  in 
the  San  Francisco  market  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  it  is  true  at  Los  Angeles,  in  that  market; 
and  true  at  Portland,  in  that  market  ? 

Mr.  PiOOTT..  I  tliink  $5  is  a  maximum  average. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  any  of  these  factories,  either  at  Portland, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  or  Los  Angeles,  ship  into  the  interior  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  certain  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.   1  es,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Likewise,  would  not  the  foreign  product  that  is 
imported  to;  any  of  those  points  ? 

]VIr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  freight  rate  would  be  the  same  in  both 
instances  ? 

Mr;  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MoCuMBER.  But  it  would  cost  you  practically  as  much 
freight  to.  get  into  any  other  market  along  your  coast  as  it  would  cost 
the  jBelgiah  or  German  manufacturer  to  get  into  the  same  market  t 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  have  to  pay  your  freight  upon  all  the 
scrap  you<  use  and  all  of  the  material  tnat  goes  into  the  manufacture 
of  your  bar  iron  ? 

Mr.  PjGOtt.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCtjmbbb.  I  understand  you  do  not  manufacture  from 
ore,  but  entirely  from  scrap. 

Mi.  Pigottt.  Scrap  and  pig  iron.  And  the  fact  that  our  trade  is 
small,  tliat  we  are  in  a  new  country  and  pioneering  a  new  business, 
n&turaUy  makes  it  more  expensive  to  manufacture  iron  there  than 
it  would  be  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  manufacture  at  Seattle.  It  would  cost 
you  S5  a  ton  to  put  your  product  in  San  Francisco,  but  you  do  not 
ship  it  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  We  have  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  but  we  do  not 
intend  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  local  plant  there  supplies  that  market,  so 
far  as  it  is  supplied  by  American  manufacture? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.   I  es,  sir. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  have  a  condi- 
tion along  that  coast  so  that  one  manufacturer  at  one  point  can  ship 
and  sell  his  goods  at  another  point  along  the  coast  as  cheaply  as  the 
foreigner  can  i 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  to-day  the 
foreigner,  under  the  new  duty  contemplated  in  the  Underwood 
bill,  can  ship  steel  bars  of  all  kinds  to  the  Pacific  coast  cheaper 
than  we  can  make  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  take  your  own  case.  You  enjoy  in  your 
local  market  an  advantage  of  $5  in  freight  rates  over  your  foreign 
competitor.  If  you  ship  into  the  interior,  you  do  not  nave  to  pay 
toy  more  freight  than  your  foreign  competitor  who  ships- to  the  same 
pomt  into  the  interior. 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  No,  sir.  But  you  see.  Senator,  there  are  other  items 
that  go  into  the  cost  of  producing  steel  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  com- 
parison with  the  large  industrial  institutions  of  Europe  other  than 
the  mere  fact  of  that  labor  and  freight. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  object  of  this  questioning  was  simply  on 
the  line  of  offsetting  the  advantage  the  American  enjoys  in  ireight 
rates  as  against  the  advantage  you  claim,  the  foreigner  enjoys. ii^ 


Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  assuming  all  that,  the  foreigner  is  shut- 
ting you  up  in  your  own  little  territory,  while  he  is  able  to  reach  all 
the  other  principal  points  along  the  coast  that  you  can  not  reach  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  at  all  of  those  principal  points  you  say  there 
are  lactones,  just  as  you  have  one  in  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  But  75  per  cent  of  the  trade  out  there  is  confined  to 
the  principal  cities,  and  if  that  market  were  taken  away  from  us  of 
course  the  remaining  market  would  not  be  sufficiently  large  to  war- 
rant operations. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Pigott  ? 

Mr.  Pigott.  No  ;  I  just  want  to  say  ^his.  Senator,  that  that  is  the 
condition  out  there  on  the  Pacific  coast  to-day.  We  are  all  pioneers 
out  there.  We  have  no  understanding  in  regard  to  prices,  no  com- 
binations of  any  kind.  We  are  all  independent.  The  struggle  out 
there  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  has  been  so  hard,  the  tonnage 
80  sinaJl,  and  the  profits  so  Ught  that  we  are  hardly  on  speaking 
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terms  with  each  other.  So  I  w^an^t  to  aay  candidly;  considering  the 
conditions,  that  we  are  trying  to  build  up  a  n^w  industry  in  a  new 
country,  from  which  not  a  man  connected  with  it  has  ever  drawn  a 
dollar  m  dividends — I  have  been  in  the  business  10  years  and  never 
got  a  dollar  out  of  it — we  have  a  hard  struggle  there,  and  we  need 
the  protection  that  other  institutions  have  secured  to  enable  them  to 
build  up  their  industries,  suad  if  this  duty  is  reduced  to  10  per  oent  ad 
valorem  we  oan  not,  under  the  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast,  manu- 
facture steel  as  cheaply  as  the  foreigner  can  lay  it  down  at  our  doors 
and  our  mills  at  a  profit.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Could  you  increase  jour  capacity  for  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  demands  of  that  country  if  you  were  relievea  of  this 
foreign  competition  ? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Could  we  increase  it  ? 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Could  you  ^o  increase  your  prodi4ctioii  aa  to 
meet  these  demands  for  steel  in  that  country  if  you  were  reeved  of 
the  foreign  importation? 

Mr.  PiGOTT.  Yes;  if  we  were  relieved  of  foreign  imj|M)rtation  it 
would  enable  us  to  increase  the  output  of  our  plants  juat  double, 
practically. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  given  figures  to  show  the  total 
amount  of  importations  to  the  Pacific  coast,  taking  it  as  a  whole  I 

Mr.  PiooTT.  Yes,  sir;  induding  the  items  I  mautioned,  about 
22,000  tons.    That,  of  course,  has  no  referance  to  stnicturala. 

Senator  Si^oqt.  Just  bar  iron? 

Mr.  PiooTT-.  Yes.  I  have  oonfiaed  myself  to  bar  iron.  I  would 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  adding  such  data  as  might  h^  perti- 
nent to  this  <|uestion,  or  any  other  mfori^ation  you  would  like  to 
have. 

The  Chaibm^n.  Anv  furthi^  atatemoit  ia  writing  you  mi^  eea^l 
to  the  committee,  and  it  will  be  priAted  9S  a  part  cS  your  presentar 
tion  of  your  ease. 

Thereupon,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  in.,  fchd  committee  adjourned  uhtil 
to-mor^w,  Thursday,  February  8,  1912,  at  i0.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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committee  will  then  agree  with  us  that  the  present  tariff  is  too  low, 
and  we,  therefore,  suggest  the  following  revision : 

On  bottle  caps^  if  imcolored,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  lacquered 
or  enameled  or  lithographed  or  prmted  or  embossed  in  color,  55  per 

cent  ad  valorem 

'  Senator  Gallingbb.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Gitterman, 
that  the  duty  imder  the  present  tariff— the  Payne- Aldrich  bill — ^is 
too  low  ? 

Mr.  GriTEKMAN.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  imports  have  increased  and  our 
production  has  fallen  off. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Then,  in  place  of  having  a  reduction,  you 
want 

Mr.  Gitterman.  An  advance,  to  compensate  us  for  the  duty  on 
lead. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  for  the  rates  you  have  just 
asked  for  provided  the  lead  duty  is  but  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  GrrrERMAN.  This  last  sentence  will  show.  I  only  ask  that, 
whatever  the  rate  of  duty  is,  we  be  protected  for  manufacturing.  I 
was  going  to  sa^ : 

And  in  addition  thereto  the  duty  per  pound,  including  the  weight 
of  immediate  wrappings  and  labels,  shall  be  the  same  as  imposed  t>y 
this  act  upon  a  pound  of  pig  lead. 

We  do  not  care  what  the  duty  on  lead  is  if  we  are  only  protected 
for  manufacturing. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  specific  duty  on 
bottle  caps  the  same  as  whatever  the  duty  may  be  on  leadf 

Mr.  GrrrERMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  what? 

Mr.  Gitterman.  Forty-five  per  cent,  for  manufacturing.  Ours  is 
chiefly  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  the 
present  duty,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gitterman.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  worked  it  out.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  on  bottle  caps 
is  50.24  per  cent  to-day.  The  eauivalent  ad  valorem  duty  on  bottle 
caps  of  metal,  colored,  lacquered,  etc.,  now  is  54.88  per  cent.  As  I 
understand  it,  you  want  a  specific  duty  of  whatever  rate  is  imposed 
upon  lead,  and,  in  addition  to  that  specific  duty,  you  want  45  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gitterman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Which  would  be  even  more  than  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent  on  the  present  Payne- Aldrich  rate? 

Mr.  Gitterman.  Fifty  per  cent  on  a  tariff  that  is  far  too  low. 
In  Austria  thev  have  a  tariff  that  is  higher  than  we  have  here,  where 
labor  is  probably  a  fifth  as  high  as  it  is  here.  No  one  can  import 
any  caps  from  Austria  to  Germany,  from  Germany  to  Austria,  from 
France  to  Germanj^,  or  from  Germany  to  France,  but  thejr  all  dump 
their  caps  into  this  country.  The  duty  sometimes  is  levied  on  the 
home-market  value,  but  even  that  does  not  prevent  all  the  European 
countries  from  dumping  their  goods  into  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  American  consumption  of  caps  of 
aU  kinds? 
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Mr.  GnxERMAN.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  our  competitors  do.    I  think  it  is  probably  $350,000  worth. 

The  Chairman.  The  value  of  the  whole  production,  you  mean? 
The  iinports  are  a  little  over  ^00.000. 

Mr.  (juterman.  That  is  a  mistake,  then.  I  should  say  it  is  about 
$550,000.  That  is  only  a  guess,  because  I  can  not  tell  what  the  other 
three  factories  do.     We  do  not  know. 

Senator  Qallingeb.  How  much  do  you  produce  in  dollars  and  cents 
a  year! 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  I  wiU  give  it  to  you  exactly ;  $127,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  $127,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  say  there  are  three  other  concerns? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Three  other  factories.    There  were  six. 

Senator  Smoot.  Three  others  as  large  as  yours? 

Mr.  GrrrERMAN.  No ;  I  think  we  are  the  largest.    I  think  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  importations  amount  to  $250,000,  that 
would  at  least  be  50  per  cent  of  the  American  consumption,  would 
it  not! 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  think  there  are  as  many  caps 
made  in  this  country  as  are  imported. 

Senator  Smoot.  Aad  under  the  rates  of  to-day  the  manufacturers 
in  America  have  decreased  in  number  from  six  concerns  to  four? 

Mr.  GiTTERMAN.  Ycs,  sir;  and  our  own  production  has  fallen  off. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  instead  of  having  a  reduction,  as  provided 
for  in  the  House  bill^  you  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  your  business  to  have  an  increase  over  the  present  rates? 

Mr.  GrrrERMAN.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Schwab,  we  will  hear  you  now. 

glATEKEHT  OF  HK.  CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB,  BEPBESEHTINO  THE 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab,  will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the 
e<Hnmittee  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Charles  M.  Schwab. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  paragraph  in  the  bill  that 
you  address  yourself  to,  or  do  you  refer  to  the  whole  question  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  refer  to  the  whole  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  espe- 
cially to  that  part  of  it  dealing  with  the  heavier  steel  products. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  please. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  prepared  any  formal 
statement  to-day,  that  I  might  lay  before  you,  but  I  come  as  repre- 
aenting  only  myself  and  my  own  company.  We  are  the  largest  manu- 
hcturers  of  steel  in  the  East,  in  the  district  that  is  most  seriously 
affected  by  this  proposed  reduction  i^  the  tariff. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  public  criticisms  of  our  meth- 
ods, our  wages,  and  conditions.  I  have  read  statements  attributed 
to  me  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  that  I  desire  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  correcting.    I  desire  to  make  my  statements  gen- 
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erally,  this  morning,  of  a  broad  character,  and  I  will  then  answer 
such  questions  as  you  may  wi^  to  a^  for  further  information. 

I  have  upon  numberless  occasions  stated  that^  with  e^ual  condi- 
tions, steel  could  be  manufactured  as  cheaply  in  the  United  Sttftes 
as  in  any  country  in  Europe.  This  has  been  construed  by  many 
people  into  a  statement  upon  my  part  that  steel  was  made  as  cheaply, 
or  could  be  made  as  cheaply,  in  the  United  States  as  in  any  country 
in  Europe.    That  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true. 

Some  years  a^o,  in  the  development  of  the  steel  business,  American 
in^nuity  and  American  methods  made  it  possible  for  us  to  produce 
with  some  advantage  over  competitors  abroad.  However,  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  possibilities  of  manufacture  are  now  reduced  to 
such  a  minimum  that  it  is  possible  for  people  in  any  country  to 
adopt  the  methods  that  prove  successful  here,  or  for  us  to  adopt  the 
metliods  that  prove  successful  elsewhere;  and  the  only  real  items 
that  enter  into  competitive  manufacture  to-day  are  local  conditions 
with  reference  to  the  supply  of  raw  materials  and  labor.  The 
mechanical  appliances  and  the  metallurgical  processes  throughout 
the  world  are  about  the  same  to-day;  and,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
with  absolutely  equal  conditions,  as  to  labor,  especially,  which  consti- 
tutes the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  making  steel,  we  are  prepared  to 
compete  with  anybody,  and  shall  ask  no  tariff;  but  if  we  are  expected, 
and  especially  the  manufacturers  in  the  East,  to  maintain  the  condi- 
tions of  wages  and  labor  that  maintain  in  the  West,  or  approxi- 
mately the  conditions,  where  they  are  protected  by  long  and  n«vy 
freight  rates,  then  I  want  to  state  before  this  committee  to-day  th«ib 
it  is  an  impossible  condition  and  one  that  we  in  the  East  can  not 
meet. 

We  are  located  100  miles  from  the  sea.  It  costs  us  as  much  to  put 
steel  into  New  York  Harbor  as  it  does  to  put  steel  from  Belgium 
into  New  York  Harbor;  and  Belgium  can  put  steel  into  Boston  and 
the  New  England  States  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  we  can,  100 
miles  away  from  the  sea.  Therefore  it  is  my  belief  that  the  East  is 
so  peculiarly  adapted  with  reference  to  the  supply,  as  to  quality,  of 
raw  materials  that,  with  the  proper  protection  to  enable  the  work- 
men to  receive  the  same  rates  they  receive  to-day,  the  East  will 
grow  in  its  importance  in  the  steel  business.  With  this  tariff  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  what  I  said  to  the  Senator  a  while  ago — that 
I  prefer  to  have  no  financial  interest  whatever  in  the  manufacture 
ox  steel  in  the  East  under  these  conditions.  I  have  spent  in  the 
last  five  years  at  my  works  approximately  $35,000,000  in  the  improve- 
ment and  in  the  development  of  plants,  and  our  business  has  grown 
some  five  or  six  hundred  per  cent ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  and 
to  say  emphatically  and  with  all  the  earnestness  that  I  am  capable 
of,  that  I  regard  that  money  as  wasted. 

The  Chairican.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  number  we  employ  varies  from  14,000  to  15,000 
workmen,  to-day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  on  the  labor 
situation  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  been  reading  criticisms  published  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  speeches  in  Congress  furnished  to  the  public.  Ther^ 
IS  a  statement  concerning  the  wage  earners  at  Bethlehem,  published 
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by  the  Labor  Bureau  here,  that  gives  an  utterly  false  and  unfair 
reyiew  of  the  situation. 

I  have  been  working  in  Bethlehem  and  living  there  during  the  last 
six  years,  and  there  has  not  been  a  plant  in  which  there  has  not  been 
a  very  liberal  advance  in  wages,  tt  has  always  been  the  practice  in 
our  industry,  as  I  think  in  some  other  industries,  that  the  rate  per 
day  per  man  for  a  given  position  is  somewhat  lower  in  valleys  like 
the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  and  the  East  than  it  is  in  the  far  West, 
where  living  is  higher ;  and  in  this  report  I  read  that  the  great  num- 
ber of  workmen  that  we  have  work  12  hours  per  day  for  7  days  in 
the  week,  with  earnings  at  from  13^  to  18  cents  an  hour. 

How  thej  arrive  at  this  conclusion  I  do  not  know.  When  they 
desired  to  investigate  our  works  I  freely  gave  them  access  to  every 
paper  and  book  that  we  had,  expecting  that  eveiything  would  tie 
fairly  and  honestly  discussed;  and  I  can  not  tell  you  how  they  ar- 
rived at  their  figures.  But  if  you  will  note  the  very  large  number 
of  apprentices  that  we  have  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  figures  which 
I  give  you  include  these  apprentices  in  my  average,  I  want  to  say 
that,  excluding  all  salaries  of  importance  which  might  brin^  the 
avermee  high  by  reason  of  large  salaries  of  officers,  superintendents, 
etc.,  we  averaffe  earning  of  every  man  and  boy  we  employed  last 
year  at  the  Beudehem  Steel  Co.  was  $788.80.  That  is  the  average  of 
every  man  employed. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  Including  the  apprentices? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  includes  the  apprentices.  It  includes  every- 
body except  the  salaried  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Except  the  overhead  men? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Except  the  overhead  men. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was,  excluding  the  ap- 
prentices? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  not  got  those  figures.  We  paid  in  wages  last 
year  something  over  $10,000,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  large  a  proportion  of  your  help  would  be 
included  in  the  apprentice  class? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  give  it  to  you  approximately,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  this  report,  which  has  been  given  wide  publi- 
cation, they  have,  for  example 

Senator  Stokb.  What  report  is  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  O'Neill's  report. 

Scaiator  Stone.  I  just  wanted  to  know  what  report  it  was. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  There  are  about  350  or  400  men  that  they  class 
as  apprentices. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  what  is  the  total  number? 

Mr.  Schwab.  This  report  gives  it  at  9,184.  I  want  to  say  one 
thing  more  with  reference  to  how  they  arrived,  in  my  opinion,  at 
this  report.  Th^  give  in  this  report  the  number  of  the  men  who  earn, 
let  ns  say,  from  16  to  18  cents  an  hour,  and  the  number  of  men  who 
eim  less'  and  the  number  of  men  who  earn  more.  They  do  not  give 
my  average  of  the  gross  or  total  earnings  of  these  men.  I  want  to 
explain  our  system  at  Bethlehem.  I  should  say  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  workmen  we  employ  work  under  what  we  call  the  bonus  system, 
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which  is  this,  briefly  described :  A  certain  piece  of  work  is  fixed  for 
each  workman  by  our  estimating  department,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  time  required  to  do  that  work  would  be,  let  us 
say,  10  hours.  If  the  workman  does  the  work  in  5  hourSj  he  gets 
10  hours'  pay  for  it.  But  if,  perchance,  through  some  mistake  or 
lack  of  skill  or  any  other  reason  he  does  not  do  it  in  10  hours,  we 
guarantee  him  a  minimum  wage  below  which  he  can  not  go,  even 
though  he  does  not  fulfill  the  conditions  of  his  requirement. 

In  this  statement  my  opinion  is  that  the  people  who  have  made 
it  up  from  our  books  have  used  our  minimum  wage  rather  than  the 
actual  earnings  of  the  workmen  under  that  system.  For  example, 
I  telegraphed  last  night  for  the  wage  rate  of  our  lowest  class  of  work- 
men during  the  last  three  months.  I  think  I  have  the  papers  here. 
At  any  rate,  I  remember  it.  The  workmen  whose  minimum  wage 
was  13^  cents  per  hour  during  the  month  of  December  earned  21.1 
cents  per  hour  actually.  That  is,  if  we  say  a  machinist  is  normally 
worth  $3.50  a  day,  we  do  not  fix  his  minimum  wage  at  $3.50  a  day, 
but  somewhat  under  that,  in  order  that  a  good  workman,  as  he  should 
do,  will  earn  more  than  a  less  skilled  workman.  In  other  words,  we 
endeavor  to  pay  a  man  what  he  earns.  The  pubUshed  reports  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  example,  wlipse  workmen  are 
largely  employed  in  Chicago  and  the  West  and  Pif^tsburgh,  where 
hi^er  rates  or  wages  prevail  than  at  Bethlehem,  sho^^approximately 
the  same  wages  as  are  received  by  our  workmen  at  Bethlehem,  where 
the  wages  have  always  been  less.  As  I  say,  the  average  last  year, 
1911,  was  $788.88  for  every  man  and  boy  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment. I  know  of  no  industry  with  which  I  am  familiar  in  which  the 
average  wages  of  the  workmen  under  those  conditions  are  as  high  or 
as^ood. 

The  Chairman.  How  has  the  progression  of  wages  been  for  the 
last  6  years  or  10  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  the  general  steel  industry  there  has  only  been 
one  year  since  1900  when  the  wages  of  the  workmen  have  not  ad- 
vanced. At  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  which  I  represent,  there  has 
been  no  year  since  my  connection  with  it  in  which  the  average  wages 
of  the  workmen  have  not  been  advanced. 

Senator  Galunger.  This  report  to  which  you  referred  was  rather 
startling  to  me  when  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was  equally  so  to  me. 

Senator  Gallinger.  And  I  hoped  there  was  some  mistake  about  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  now  say  to  us  that  the  average  wage  is 
much  higher  than  the  report  shows? 

Mr.  Schwab.  This  report  does  not  give  the  average  wage. 

Senator  Gallinger.  But  what  about  the  accusation  that  is  made  in 
that  report  that  you  are  working  men  12  hours  a  day,  7  days  in  the 
week? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  quite  true,  sir.  It  is  a  condition  that  pre- 
vails in  every  steel  works  in  the  United  States,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  every  steel  works  in  the  world.  It  is  a  metallurgical  opera- 
tion. 

Senator  Gallinger.  And  the  workmen  are  agreeable  to  that  ar- 
rangement? 
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lib*.  Schwab.  I  can  only  say  that  the  steel  interests  a  year  ago  met 
in  New  York  with  a  view  01  changing  this  condition  of  affairs  by 
putting  on  a  sixth  extra  workman,  and  by  making  such  changes  as 
would  give  a  workman  one  day  a  week  off.  The  experiment  is  now 
bein^  tried  at  one  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  works  in  Pittsburgh* 
which  we  are  following  with  great  interest.  We  proposed  it  to  our 
workmen,  and  almost  unanimously  they  desired  that  the  condition 
continue  as  it  is  at  present.  This  class  of  men  that  work  12  hours  a 
day  for  7  days  in  the  week  are  blast-furnace  men.  It  is  a  continuous 
metallurgical  operation,  and  somebody  has  to  be  employed  all  the 
time. 

Senator  Galunger.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  your  entire  force? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  no.  These  are  the  men  who  work  at  the  blast 
furnaces.  All  the  others  work  10  hours  a  day.  We  give  all  the  work- 
men other  than  the  blast-furnace  men  a  holiday  on  Saturday. 

Senator  Gaujngeb.  So  they  work  5^  hours  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  create  the  impression  that 
thev  work  5^  hours  and  get  paid  for  6  hours.  They  actually  work  10 
and  12  hours  during  the  week,  and  then  they  have  Saturday  off. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
report  they  state  that  that  seven  days  a  week  is  not  confined  to  those 
metallurgical  operations. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  true.  There  are  some  situations  in  the  rolling 
nulls,  but  they  are  very  few.  But  that  is  not  the  ordinary  practice* 
But  in  any  operation  that  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  metallurgical 
conditions,  to  be  continuous,  the  practice  is  to  employ  the  workmen 
12  hours  a  day.    It  is  universal  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  not  see  the  same  thing  in  some  other 
departments  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  only  done,  as  I  say,  in  contmuous  operations. 
Ton  can  take  all  our  men  in  the  engineering  department — the  machin- 
ists, mechanics,  and  laborers — all  the  men  of  that  sort  work  10  hours 
a  day. 

Senator  Simmons.  My  recollection  is  that  this  article  says  that  is 
done  in  every  department  where  there  is  any  such  necessity. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  may  be,  but  it  is  not  the  rule,  and  it  is  not  the 
practice.  I  would  like  to  go  just  a  little  further,  if  you  will  pardon 
me,  on  this  question,  and  to  say  that  the  workmen  who  are  employed 
in  this  department  are  nearly  all,  or  practically  all,  foreign-bom 
worlanen.  The  are  the  lowest  paid  and  the  least  skilled  of  all  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  steel  industry,  and  they  are  practically 
unanimous  in  wanting  to  continue  the  seven-day- a- week  employment. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  13,000  to  15,000. 

Senator  Stone.  And  what  per  cent  of  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  More  than  half. 

Senator  Stone.  More  than  half? 

Mr.  Schwab.  More  than  half. 

Senator  Stone.  And  of  what  nationality? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Mostly  southwestern  Europe — Poles,  Hungarians, 
Slavs,  Russians 

Senator  Lodge.  Southeastern. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Southeastern.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  they  citizens  of  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  tell  that.  I  think  in  many  instances  they 
are,  but  mostly  not 

Senator  Stone.  Were  they  brought  here  from  Europe 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Stone  (continuing).  To  enter  upon  this  work? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Stone.  Has  nothing  of  that  kind  been  done? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  within  my  knowledge.    I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  they  engaged  in  this  industry  before  coming 
to  this  country? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No.  As  I  say,  it  requires  quite  unskilled  men.  There 
is  no  skilled  work  about  it.  Anyone  can  do  it  the  first  day  he  comes 
into  the  mills. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  large  numbers  of  these  men 
have  gone  right  to  these  works  after  their  arrival  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  that  is  true ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you.    Go  on. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  interrupted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  out  any  information. 

Senator  Stone.  Go  on. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  in  connection 
with  the  seven-day-a-week  work,  to  what  they  say  in  this  report.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  quite  meet  in  your  explanation  what 
they  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  says: 

The  iDvestlgation  developed  that  the  seven-day  working  week  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  blast-furnace  department,  where  there  Is  a  metallurgical  necessity 
for  continuous  operation  and  in  which  department  nine-tenths  of  the  em- 
ployees worked  seven  days  a  week,  but  it  was  also  found  that  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  other  deiiartments,  where  no  such  metallurgical  necessity  can  be 
claimed,  productive  work  was  carried  on  on  Sundays  Just  as  on  other  days  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Simmons  (continuing) : 

For  example,  in  some  establishments  the  Bess^ner  converters,  the  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  and  blooming,  rail,  and  structural  mills  were  found  operating 

aeven  days  a  week  for  commercial  reasons  only. 

» 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think,  as  I  stated  to  you  before,  there  are  excep- 
tions. During  the  year,  I  think,  1909,  there  were  times  during  great 
stress  of  business  when  some  of  the  firms  did  operate  continuously. 
For  example,  most  of  the  steel  that  is  made  to-day  is  made  by  the 
open-hearth  process.  The  open-hearth  process  is  practically  as  con- 
tmuous  an  operation  as  the  blast  furnace  is.  There  are  times  when 
men  have  to  be  kept  in  attendance.  The  only  men  who  do  not  leave 
the  furnace  are  the  men  who  put  the  metal  in  and  take  it  out ;  and  I  can 
say  to  you  that  now  I  know  of  no  works  that  make  a  practice  of 
working  12  hours  a  day  under  those  conditions.  There  are,  as  I  said 
before,  exceptions  where  they  do,  but  it  is  not  the  general  practice. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  the  rate  prescribed  in  the  present 
law  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  certainly  do.  In  the  steel  industry,  to  quote  a 
knowing  master,  it  is  either  prince  or  pauper.  To-day,  as  in  all  the 
years  gone  by,  we  go  through  periods  of  depression  so  great  that,  no 
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matter  what  the  investment  or  what  the  scale  of  the  plant  is,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  money  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  We  are  going 
thsough  one  of  those  periods  at  present.  There  must  come  periods 
of  prosperity  where  the  average  will  be  right.  Under  this  condition 
we  will  not  have  those  periods  of  prosperity. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  opposed  to  any  reduction? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  decideoly  opposed  to  any  reduction,  and  I 
speak  especially  with  reference  to  us  in  the  East,  who  have  not  the 
protection  of  distance  and  of  the  freight  rate. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the 
nie? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  present  tariff  is  fair  and 
sufficient. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago 
that  except  for  the  higher-priced  labor  used  by  our  manufacturers 
in  this  industry  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  tariff  at  all ;  that  you 
oonld  compete  with  the  world? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  did  not  say  that;  but  I  wUl  explain  what  I  meant 
fay  my  statement  Only  one-third  of  the  actual  cost  of  making 
steel  at  a  steel  works  is  labor.  I  said  to  you  that  the  only  real 
item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  labor;  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  expended  in  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  works 
itself.  For  example,  one  of  our  great  advances  has  been  in  freight 
rates;  but  the  freight  rates  have  onlv  been  advanced  because  of  the 
higher  wages  the  railroads  have  had  to  pay,  not  only  to  their  own 
worlnnenn  out  in  connection  with  the  supplies  that  come  to  the  rail- 
roads, which  in  turn  means  wages.  Ir  you  analyze  it  back  to  its 
£nali^,  there  is  nothing  other  than  the  value  of  the  raw  material  in 
the  ground  that  adds  to  the  cost  of  any  manufactured  article  but 
labor. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is  one  of 
the  oldest  steel  works  in  the  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  founded? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  it  was  founded  50  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  affiliation  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  have  none  whatever  with  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  independent.  It  controls  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Schwab.  At  San  Francisco. 

TTie  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  regarding  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do  not  manufacture  iron  and  steel  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  We  are  fabricators  of  iron  and  steel  to-day.  Since  the  last 
reduction  of  the  tariff  we  have  not  shipped  our  pig  iron  from  the 
East  to  the  works  in  San  Francisco.  We  do  not  ship  it  any  more. 
I  buy  all  that  in  China. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  the  iron 
works  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  are  no  manufacturers  of  steel  or  iron  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  any  magnitude  or  importance,  but  naturally  I  feel 
that  all  our  works  consume  in  the  West  we  would  like  to  ship  from 
our  producing  plants  in  the  East,  where  we  can  produce  it.    The 
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West  will  not  be  a  producer  of  steel  for  some  years  to  come,  because 
steel  can  only  be  made  economically  in  ver^  large  quantities,  and 
there  is  not  the  consumptive  demana  for  it  m  the  West.  But,  as  I 
stated  before,  we  have  stopped  shipping  pig  iron  from  the  East 
now  and  are  buying  it  in  Chma. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  state- 
ment in  this  report  that  I  have  referred  to.  I  do  it  because  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  can  not  see,  myself,  how  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  any  man  should  be  required  to  work  seven  days  a  week. 
You  said  a  little  while  ago  it  was  because,  in  the  blast-furnace  de- 
partment, it  was  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  read  you  what  this  report  says  about 
that  matter  of  necessity. 

It  says: 

Bven  In  the  blast-furnace  department,  where  there  Is  a  metaUurgical  neces- 
sity for  continuous  operation,  day  and  night,  throughout  seven  days  of  the 
week,  there  is  practically  nothing  except  the  (Jeslre  to  economize  in  the  ex- 
l)en8e  of  production  that  prevents  the  introduction  of  a  system  that  would  give 
each  employee  one  day  of  rest  out  of  the  seven. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  true ;  that  is  quite  true,  sir. 

Senator  Sim^ions.  If  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  economy,  why  can  you 
not  relieve  these  men  from  that  hardship? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  want  to  reduce  this  tariff,  and  expect  us  to 
manufacture  steel  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  it  can  be  manufac- 
tured in  every  other  country  of  Europe 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  make  the  broad  state- 
ment to  you  that  this  is  the  universal  practice  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  may  be  so,  but 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  it.  It  is  not  possible  for  any 
individual  to  do  it  and  compete  with  all  the  others,  as  a  practical 
question.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  this:  You  must  put  on  one- 
seventh  more  men,  or  one-sixth  more  men,  and  work  those  sixth 
men  on  the  seventh  day.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  the  wrong  place  to 
practice  economy,  if  as  a  result  of  practicing  the  economy  you  make 
men  work  seven  days  a  week  when  it  is  not  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Unquestionably  it  is  the  wrong  place  to  practice 
economy — on  labor;  yet  if  the  gentleman  will  kindly  point  out 
wherein  we  can  economize  in  any  other  direction 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  pointing  out  anything. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  There  is  no  one  who 
will  more  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  fact  that  we  want  very  high 
wages  in  America  than  I  will.  I  want  high  wages  for  all,  working 
five  days  a  week,  if  you  will ;  but  we  must  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  we  can  do  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  come  to  me  and  say  that  you  have  to 
work  on  Sunday  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  I  am  not  going 
to  have  very  much  controversy  with  you,  but  when  you  say  that 
you  work  a  man  on  Sunday,  after  he  has  worked  6  days,  12  hours 
a  day,  to  save  money,  I  can  not  agree  that  that  is  a  proper  system. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  six  days  a  week  for  every  man. 
But  this  is  a  practical  problem  that  the  steel  men  in  this  country 
have  worked  over  and  pondered  over  and  are  experimenting  on  to-day 
to  see  how  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Gaij^inoer.  Following  what  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  read  froni  the  report,  there  is  another  paragraph  that  I 
think  is  somewhat  illuminating,  if  correct : 

Otber  industries,  where  continuous  operation  is  necessary,  have  found  it 
entirely  practicable  to  devise  a  system  by  which  one  day  of  rest  out  of  each 
Feven  could  be  secured  for  each  employee,  and  since  the  beginning  of  this  in- 
vestigation a  committee  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  taken  up 
this  subject  and  has  proposed  a  plan  which  gives  each  employee  one  day  of  rest 
each  week 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Gallinger  (continuing) : 

end  which  does  away  with  the  24  or  the  18  hours  of  consecutive  work  now 
required  when  changing  from  the  day  shift  to  the  night  shift. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  true. 
Senator  Gallinger  (continuing) : 

The  plan  is  now  being  given  a  test  in  a  few  plants,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
iiate  how  satisfactory  it  will  prove  or  to  what  extent  it  may  be  adopted 
genera  Uy  throughout  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  the  experiment  to  which  I  referred. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  only  observation  that  I  would  wish  per- 
sonally to  make — and  I  dislike  to  interrupt  you  at  all 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  you  do  so. 

Senator  Gallinger  (continuing).  Is  that  if  there  is  any  way  by 
which  that  condition  can  be  corrected  which  requires  men  to  work  on 
the  Sabbath  in  great  industrial  plants  you  and  every  man  associated 
with  you  ought  to  bend  your  energies  to  obviating  it 

Mr!  Schwab.  Mr.  Senator — - 

Senator  Gallinger  j[ continuing).  And  I  think  that  fact  would 
overcome  a  great  deal  oi  the  criticism  and  prejudice  that  exists  to-day 
against  your  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  Before  you  answer,  I  want  to  say,  in  connection 
with  the  paragraph  Senator  Gallinger  has  read,  that  1  had  read  that 
and  it  stnick  me  as  very  remarkable,  if  many  other  industries  in  this 
country  where  continuous  work  was  necessary  had  found  it  possible 
to  adopt  a  system  that  would  relieve  against  that  condition,  that  the 
biggest  industry  in  this  country  had  not  followed  them. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  report  is  very  general  j  but,  as  a  manufacturer 
of  a  good  many  years'  experience,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  know 
of  no  industry  where  the  necessity  of  continuous  labor  exists  that 
does  not  work  seven  days  every  week. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  the  Senator  just  read  makes  a  contrary 
statement. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  know;  and  I  have  referred  to  an  experiment  that 
we  were  making.  The  Senator  refers  to  the  same  thing.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  views  of  the 
public  upon  this  matter.  As  I  said  to  you,  we  are  experimenting 
at  three  works  to  see  if  it  can  be  successfully  done.  I  do  not  mind 
saying  that  the  chief  opposition  we  have  had  and  the  chief  difficulty 
have  been  from  the  men  themselves. 

ITie  Chaibman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  No.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  costs  of  sted  here  and  abroad,  as  reasons 
for  a  tariff,  if  jou  desire  that. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  to  make  a  final  plea  for  the 
manufacturers  of  steel  in  the  East,  and  the  best  evidence  of  my  sin- 
cerity in  this  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  fact  that  after  all  my 
fortune  invested  in  this  industry  in  the  East,  after  five  or  six  years 
of  the  hardest  possible  personal  work,  I  have  never  as  yet  taken  1 
penny  out  of  my  industry  as  profit. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  paid  a  dividend! 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  never  paid  a  dividend;  and  I  do  not  mind 
saying  to  you  that  with  this  investment  in  the  East,  with  our 
$10,0M,000  of  wages  last  year — a  little  more  than  that — with  this 
investment  in  the  East,  if  this  tariff  is  to  be  what  has  been  proposed, 
as  I  said  this  morning,  I^  shall  cash  in  the  best  I  can  and  retire  from 
the  industry,  because  it  can  not  be  carried  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yesterday  there  was  a  gentleman  from  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  here.  He  was  a  manufacturer  of  fence  wire.  He  testified  that 
steel  and  iron  could  be  made  in  this  country  cheaper  than  anywhere 
on  earth,  and  stated  as  his  informants,  or  the  source  of  information 
that  he  had  received,  yourself  and  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  at  any  time  made  the  statement  that 
steel  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country  cheaper  than  anywhere 
else? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Assuredly  not.    I  can  not  say  that  that  has  not  been 

fublished,  although  I  have  never  seen  it;  and  I  do  say  that  whenever 
have  made  the  statement  I  have  always  said :  "  Under  equal  condi- 
tions; under  the  same  conditions." 

Senator  Smoot.  Which  means  if  the  American  workingmen  receive 
the  same  wages  as  are  received  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  Then  we  could  make  it  as  cheaply  as  it  could 
be  made  any  place. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  that  true  of  everything?  Is  not  that  a 
self-evident  proposition — ^if  there  were  equal  conditions  here  and 
elsewhere— in  any  and  every  industry? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  you  are  taking  rather  a  technical  view.  What 
I  meant  was  equal  conditions  as  to  labor,  sir.  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  enters  into  it. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Can  you  give  us  approximately,  and  yet  with 
reasonable  correctness,  the  difference  in  the  wage  scale  in  your 
industiT  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  gladly.  In  England  the  wages  for  the  same 
positions,  on  an  average,  are  just  about  one-half  of  what  they  are 
m  Bethlehem. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Do  you  mean  including  the  ordinary  labor, 
or 

Mr.  Schwab.  Including  all  the  workmen.  The  average  earnings 
are  about  one-half.  In  Belgium  it  goes  below  that.  I  can  not  state 
it  with  the  same  accuracy,  out  probably  it  is  in  the  proportion  of 
2^  to  1 ;  and  in  Germany  it  is  about  the  same. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  per  diem,  per  hour,  or  how? 

Mr.  ScH^wAB.  The  average  earnings  of  the  men  per  year,  for  the 
whole  time. 
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Senator  Williams.  Could  you  not  make  a  statement  as  !•  the 
ayerage  earnings  per  diem  or  per  hour? 

Mr.  ScMWAB.  I  can.  I  told  you  that  our  average  earnings  last 
year  were  $788.88  for  every  man  and  boy  in  our  employ.  1^  it  is 
a  question  of  dividing  that  by  two- 
Senator  Williams.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  ScHWAH.  Why  not? 

Senator  Williams.  Because  it  is  a  question  of  the  number  of 
hours  of  work  a  day. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  assuming  that  they  work  the  same  number  of 
hours  per  day. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  work  the  same  number  of  hours  in 
Great  Britain  that  they  work  in  Bethlehem? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  do  they  work  the  same  number  or  houis 
in  Belgium  that  they  work  in  Bethlehem? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  same  number  of  hours  in  Germany 
that  they  work  in  Bethlehem  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  the  same  all  over  the  world  in  the  steel  indus- 
try in  all  the  places  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge. 

Senator  Williams.  They  work  the  same  number  of  hours? 

iSr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  proportion 
labor  bears  to  the  total  cost  of  making  steel  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  the  steel  work  itself,  one-third  of  the  total  cost 
k  labor;  but,  of  course,  another  third  is  in  supplies  and  railroad 
freights,  all  of  which  are  affected  by  the  wages  in  their  industries. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  that.  The  labor  constitutes  about 
one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  the  production  of  the  article  as  it  is 
ready  to  leave  the  mills? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  the  works  itself;  yes. 

Sttiator  Williams.  You  say  the  wage  in  England  is  about  one- 
half  what  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About. 

Senator  Williams.  About  one-half  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  If  the  total  cost  of  the  labor  is  83^  per  cent, 
then  the  difference  between  the  cost  here  and  the  cost  there  would  be 
half  of  33i  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  the  mills. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  quite  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course,  these  other  people  are  all  getting  their 
nips  at  the  taxation  system  as  they  come  along,  and  they  plead 
"  labor,"  too.  That  would  be  one-half  of  33^  per  cent  then,  and  that 
would  be  the  percentage  statement  of  the  amount  that  would  be 
requisite  to  put  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  your  mills  upon  an  equality 
with  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct,  practically. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  gave  it  all  in  the  shape  of  protection  ? 
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Mr.  ScHWABb  Yes;  but,  mv  dear  fellow,  the  labor  in  tfaie  mills 
does  not  constitute  the  only  laboir  that  goes  into  tba  maldns  of  a 
ton  of  steel 

Senator  Williams.  I  iinderstaiid ;  but  the  other  fellow,  is  getting 
his  nip  here.   I  am  speaking,  of  course,  abput  the  labor  m  the  milh 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  are  getting  into  a  tedmical  argument  th»b  I  can 
not  go  into. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  ^oing  into  a  technical  argumeoib,  I 
am  askins  you  to  reply  to  a  plain  common-sense  question*  I  kaam 
so  little  about  it  technically  that  I  can  not  ask  you  a  technical  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  evident. 

Senator  Williams.  So,  the  total  cost  of  the  labor  in  the  mills  is 
about  83^  per  cent  by  your  statement ;  and  Great  Britain  pays  about 
half  what  we  do,  by  your  statement.    That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at^ 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  quite  true — ^in  the  mills.  I  want  that  to 
appear. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  every  other  item  of  expense 
attached  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  equal  with  every  other  coun- 
try, then  16^  per  cent  would  be  necessary  to  protect  you  against  the 
actual  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab,  Exactly  so. 

Senator  Williams,  And  that  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  your 
labor  is  no  more  efficient,  that  it  turns  out  no  more  product  per  hour 
that  it  is  employed  than  the  foreign  labor? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  assumes  that,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  say  what  the  tariff  in  Germany  is  ou 
steel ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  give  it  in  detail ;  no,  sir.  It  is  two  and 
a  half  to  three  times  as  high  as  ours  here.  Germany  has  made  the 
greatest  strides  of  any  country  in  the  development  of  its  steel  indus- 
try, and  it  has  made  it  because  it  absolutely  protects  the  home  markeL 
Germany  has  been  next  to  the  United  States  the  last  few  years  in  its 
production.  Their  hbme  market  is  absolutely  protected,  and  it 
enables  them,  by  reason  of  that  situation,  to  take  great  volumes  of 
foreign  business.  We  can  not  ship  steel  into  Germa^ny,  France,  Aus^ 
tria,  Russia  or  any  of  those  countries.  They  are  all  proteeted!  by 
high  tariffs. 

Senator  Whx-iams.  Do  you  export  any  steel! 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do. 

Senator  Williams.  In  what  forms? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  several  forms.  We  export  struietural  sted,  atnM^ 
turtl  shapes,  rails 

Senator  Williams.  Railroad  steel,  too? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  To  what  countries* do  you  export? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  export  mostly  to  South  America,  the  Philippince, 
Australia,  and  countries  where  we  have  long  freight  distances. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  exported  any  to  Siberia? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  in  recent  years. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  have  in  the  past,  howev^? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  years  gone  by  we  havew 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  exported  any  to  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  have. 
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Senator  Williams.  Have  you  exported  any  to  Great  Britain  itself? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  never. 

Senator  Williams.  You  never  have  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  exported  none,  I  understand  you  to 
sav,  to  France? 

Mr.  Schwab.  None. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  exported  any  to  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Steel  rails? 

Senator  Williams.  Or  structural  steel. 

Mr.  Schwab.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  exported  any  sort  of  steel  to  Italy? 

Mr.  Schwab.  None. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  export  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  a  preferential  rate  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain  in  Canada,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  there  is.  I  sav  we  send  to  Canada.  I  think 
we  have  not  exported  anythmj]^  to  Canada  for  some  years,  but  we  did 
three  or  four  years  ago.  I  think  that  preferential  rate  has  come  in 
since  that  time. 

Senator  Williams.  How  long  has  the  preferential  rate  been  in 
operation  in  Canada;  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that.    I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  Quite  a  good  many  years. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  you  or  not  say  whether  you  have  exported 
anv  there  since  the  preferential  rate  has  been  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  ScHW\\B.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  we  have  not.  If  we 
liave,  it  has  been  very  small. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  you  mind  putting  in  a  statement  later 
concerning  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  say  to  you  positively  that  in  standard  goods 
like  rails  we  have  not.  If  we  have  exported  there  it  is  something 
q)6cial  that  they  do  not  make. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  put  in  later  a 
statement  showing  when  you  did  export  to  Canada,  how  much  you 
exported,  and  the  character  of  the  goods  exported  by  you  to  Canada, 
accompanied  by  the  date. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  amount  has  been  verv  small.  The  law  of  Canada 
will  show  when  the  law  went  into  operation. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  conditions  of  labor  have  been  made  the  text 
•f  most  of  the  criticism  of  your  works? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbuhn.  Do  any  considerable  portion  of  these  foreign 
worirmen,  these  noncitiKenship  workmen,  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  a  good  many  of  them  do.  A  great  many  of 
them  return  to  their  native  countries. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  you  were  to  place  your  works  on  a  10-hour 
basis,  can  y^ou  approximate  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production — 
that  is,  by  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Schw^ab.  First  of  all,  the  greater  part  of  our  works  is  on  10- 
kour-a-day  service. 
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Senator  Heybubn.  Then  these  long  hours  are  caused,  you  say,  by 
the  necessities  of  the  blast-furnace  operations  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Which  is  a  metallurgical  proposition? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  the  blast  furnace  a  matter  of  continuation — 
that  is  to  say,  is  it  necessary  for  the  same  man  to  continue  the  opera- 
tion because  of  the  disadvantage  or  inconvenience  of  changing  the 
shift  during  the  blast  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  there  would  be  no  special  inconvenience 
in  changing  the  shifts  during  the  blast? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  could  work  the  men  at  the  blast  furnace  on  three 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each. 

Senator  Wiuliams.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  compelled  to  work 
them  either  on  two  or  three  shifts,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  about  the  only  practical  way  to  do  it  would  be 
to  work  them  in  two  or  three  shifts.  You  could  not  very  well  worit 
them  10  hours. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  mechanical  operations  of  a  blast  furnace  that  would 
make  it  especially  inconvenient  to  change  the  shifts? 

Mr.  Schwab.  N othinff  whatever. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Tiien  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience,  or 
of  expense  to  you  that  leads  you  to  work  them  12  hours? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Instead  of  eight. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Of  course,  if  you  worked  them  only  10  hours 
it  would  increase  the  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  there  is  a  practical  difSiculty  when  you  work 
them  10  hours.    You  can  not  change  10  into  24. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  work  men  on  10-hour  shifts  in  the  mines. 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  this  is  not  a  mining  operation. 

Senator  Heyburn.  But  mines  must  work  seven  days  in  the  week, 
and  I  am  familiar  with  the  question  of  the  inconvenience  and  diffi- 
culty in  changing  shifts  that  involves  the  increase  of  the  hours  of 
the  men  going  off  or  on. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  only  say  that  we  do  not  work  our  miners  sevea 
days  in  the  week. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  do  in  the  metals.  We  are  compelled  to, 
because  of  water  conditions  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  metallurgical  conditions  we  do — at  the  blast  fur- 
naces only. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  you  were  to  work  the  men  at  the  blast  less 
hours  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  production  proportionately? 

Mr.  Schwab.  One-third. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  it  would  work  no  inconvenience  except 
that  of  increasing  the  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gallinger.  And  reducing  the  wages  of  the  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  course,  if  you  pay  the  workmen  the  same  for 
8  hours  as  you  would  pay  them  for  12  hours,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  work  8  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  really  pay  them  by  the  hour? 

Mr.  Schwab.  By  the  hour-day. 
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Senator  Hetbubn.  And  it  is  estimated  on  the  hour  basis  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  opte  so. 

Senator  Hetbxtrn.  Then,  it  is  only  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents 
whether  you  work  the  men  12  hours  or  less! 

Mr.  Schwab.  Whether  we  work  them  12  or  8  hours  in  continuous 
operations  ^es. 

Senator  ^btbubn.  You  would  work  three  shifts? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  would  work  three  shifts  instead  of  two. 

Senator  Hetbtjbn.  I  want  to  ^et  at  the  question  as  affecting  the 
condition  of  labor,  because  that  is  one  of  tne  principal  complaints 
against  your  works.  That  is,  that  the  grade  of  citizenship  is  af- 
fected by  the  fact  that  they  work  an  abnormal  number  of  hours ; 
and  there  is  some  clamor  that  those  men  should  be  freed  from  these 
continuous  services,  in  order  that  they  might  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  their  own  personal  affairs  ana  advancement. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Hetburn.  And  I  wanted  to  have  the  testimony  show 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  physical  business  necessity,  or  whether  it 
was  a  financial  difficulty. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  are  quite  correct  in  stating  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  cost.  If  you  pay  a  man  the  same  for  8  hours  that  you  pay  him 
for  12,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  the  cost.  I  want  to  state,  and  to  get 
clearly  into  your  minds,  that  while  mj  works  has  been  represented 
as  the  embodiment  of  this  condition,  if  you  read  further  on  in  the 
report  you  will  find  the  situation  in  regard  to  12  hours'  work  is 
exactly  the  same  in  every  steel  works  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  an  unusual  condition  at  steel  works. 

Senator  Heybuhn.  It  seems  to  be  imiform.  The  men  prefer  to 
earn  the  extra  money  that  results  from  working  more  hours? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Has  that  question  been  submitted  to  the  men  in 
such  a  way  as  to  draw  from  them  a  responsible  expression  of  opinion 
upon  that  question? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  has  at  our  works,  yes ;  and  I  understand  from  the 
manager  of  the  works  where  they  are  trying  this  experiment  that 
that  is  their  difficulty.  We  can  not  get  the  foreign-born  workmen  to 
take  their  six  days  every  week.    They  prefer  the  seven  days. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Among  our  own  miners,  many  of  them  object 
to  being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  making  extra  or  more  wages. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Hetburn.  They  are  willing  to  do  the  work.    I  wanted  to 

Et  at  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  any  element  of  re- 
llion  against  this  sytem  among  your  workmen,  or  whether  it  only 
came  from  the  philanthropic  element  outside  of  the  works. 

Senator  Wiixiams.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Schwab: 
Do  vou  own  your  own  ores? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do  own  much  of  it.  We  are  also  purchasers  of 
ore,  but  we  mine  the  greater  part  of  our  ore  ourselves. 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  What  percentage  do  you  purchase,  and  what 
percentage  do  you  mine? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Probably  during  the  last  year  we  purchased  half,  or 
a  little  less  than  half. 

Senatc»T  Wblliams.  Where  are  your  ore  mines? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Mostly  in  Cuba. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Practically  all  of  it  is  in  Cuba  t 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  that  we  mine.  We  do  mime  ^KWie  in  Surope, 
but  the  greater  bulk  of  it  is  mined  in  Cuba. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  like  to  refer  for  a  monent  to  the 
Pacific  coast  proposition.    You  buy  all  of  your  ores  in  China? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ores.    We  buy  pig  iron. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  buy  the  ,pig  iron,  and  the  pig  iron  is  pro- 
duced in  China? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Is  that  because  of  the  cost  of  traA^ortation 
from  the  east^n  fields  of  production? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Naturally. 

Senator  Heyburk.  Has  the  duty  anything  to  do  with  it — the  tariff  ! 

Mr.  Schwab.  Nothing,  except  this:  We  can  not  pay  fiieigbts  and 
deliver  to  our  Pacific  coast  from  any  point  at  which  the  pig  iron  can 
be  economically  manufactured  in  the  States  in  competition  with 
Chinese  pig  iron  under  the  present  tariff. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  that  the  only  competition? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  have  foreign  competition  as  well — ^English  and 
German  competition. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  refer  to  the  German  competition. 

Afr.  Schwab.  A  good  deal  of  steel  comes  to  the  Pacific  coast  from 
foreign  countries. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  make  structural  steel  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  furnish  any  considerable  quantity  of 
structural  steel' for  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  did. 

Senator  Heyburn.  In  competition  with  whom? 

Mr.  Schwab.  With  all  the  world. 

Senator  Heyburn.  No  structural  steel  came  from  China? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  no.     But  it  did  come  from  Europe. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Principally  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Schwab.  From  Germany  and  Belgium. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  the  tariff  embarrass  you  in  competing  with 
Germany  in  furnishing  structural  steel? 

Mr.  Schwab.  ,  Unquestionably ,  because  with  our  higher  rates  of 
freight,  as  compared  with  theirs,  it  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  make 
exceedingly  low  prices  on  the  steel  for  the  Pacific  coast,  that  was 
manufactured  in  the  East. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  structural  steel 
is  wages? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  one-third  in  all  the  heavy  steel.  From  80  to 
86  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  is  labor. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  in  mind  the  figures  relative  to  the 
amount  of  structural  steel,  in  value,  that  was  furnished  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, say,  for  the  first  two  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  tell  you  that    I  have  not  that  data. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  you  do  not  know  in  dollars  and  cents  how 
much  the  competition  with  Germany  cost  you  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  San  Francisco  ? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.    It  is  not  a  figure  that  I  have 

ij  knowledge  of. 

senator  Hetbubn.  About  what  percentage  of  that  eteel  i0ai»e  IFrom 
Germany? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  would  be  a  mere  guess.  I  have  no  definite  Aata 
upon  it  at  all. 

Senator  Looes.  le  it  not  true  that  cm  all  exports  the  German 
GoYenmient  give  a  low  rate 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  do. 

Senator  Lodoe.  On  their  railroads,  I  meanf 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  they  do;  and  they  have  special  indueemeBits 
in  every  possible  direction  in  Germanv  to  stimulate  the  boBiness. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  true  of  the  Asiatic  trade,  t4K>f 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes- 
Senator  Heybubn.  It  is  true  of  all  foreign  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  just  made  the  statement  thuit  you  ex- 
port steel  to  South  America,  to  Australia,  and  to  other  countries; 
do  you  charge  a  less  price  for  the  exported  article  than  yon  do  on 
the  local  market! 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  get  less  for  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  we 
charge,  but  what  we  are  able  to  get.  Notwithstanding  the  criticism 
I  have  heard  of  the  fact  that  steel  is  sold  for  export  at  lower  prices 
than  in  America,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  system  that  we  ought 
to  sell  our  export  steel,  if  necessary  to  bring  busmess  to  this  country, 
it  any  price  that  we  can  get,  that  we  do  not  lose  too  much  money 
upon. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  ever  sell  any  steel  to  a  foreign  country  at 
a  loest 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  just  why  you  "do  sot 
Tell  the  committee  just  why  that  system  is  carried  on. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  illustrate  it  by  taking' a  blast  furnace.  The 
same  crew  of  men  is  necessary  to  run  a  blast  furnace  making  100 
tons  a  day  or  making  500  tons  a  day.  If  you  have  a  rail  mill  that 
wiU  make  500  tons  a  day  and  you  have  a  mill  that  will  make  2,000 
tons  a  day,  the  fixed  cost  per  day  of  the  labor,  etc.,^in  that  mill, 
is  practically  the  same.  If  you  can  divide  these  exx>enges  by  a  very 
large  total,  you  reduce  the  cost  of  the  stuff  produced. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  not  only  reduce  the  cost  of  the  good6  you 
export,  but  the  cost  of  the  goods  for  home  consumption? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  dos- 
ing down  or  of  continuing  operations  in  order  to  hold  your  crew 
tnd  plant  together  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  run  at  a  loss  very  quickly. 

The  Chaibman.  You  would  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  no  question  about  it ;  oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  case  you  are  influenced  by  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  your  crew  together  and  your  operations  intact! 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  very  important  to  a  manufacturing  plant 

The  Chairman.  You  are  confronted  with  that  condition? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  caused  by  a  local  demand  ? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  produce  an  excessive  amount,  rather  than 
to  close  the  mills  and  lose  your  crew,  you  prefer  to  continue  at  a 
lossf 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do ;  and  that  is  the  very  place  where  the  export 
business  comes  in. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  is  true  of  all  these  things  where  it  is 
claimed  an  article  is  sold  cheaper  abroad  than  it  is  at  home,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Schwab.  Absolutely  true. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago,  in  answer  to  a 

Siestion  by  Senator  Smoot,  to  state  that  you  sold  abroad  at  a  loss, 
id  you  mean  that  you  always  do  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  at  times.    That  is  what  he  asked  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  said,  "  at  times." 

Senator  Williams.  Upon  the  whole,  do  you  sell  abroad  at  a  loss! 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  think  upon  the  whole  we  have  a  small  profit. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  but  not  a  profit  that  would  justify  any  invest- 
ment in  the  manufacture. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Is  the  profit  ever  as  great  in  the  foreign  trade 
as  it  is  at  home? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  The  profit  in  the  foreign  trade  is  not  as  good  as 
in  the  domestic  trade? 

Mr.  Schwab,  No. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  spoke  of  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  overhead  expenses  and  general  expenses  by 
way  of  taxation  would  be  exactly  the  same  if  you  were  making  100 
tons  per  furnace  or  500  tons? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Just  the  same. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  expense  of  that  plant  would  be  the  same  f 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  expense  of  that  particular  plant  would  be ;  yes. 
I  have  estimated  at  our  works  at  Bethlehem  that  the  charges  go  on 
just  the  same,  whether  we  rim  or  do  not  run,  in  th'e  way  of  taxes  and 
fixed  expenses.  The  fixed  expenses  are  $1,500,000  a  year  if  we  do  not 
make  a  ton  or  run  full.  That  goes  on  just  the  same.  If  we  can  divide 
that  down  in  tons,  if  we  do  not  have  any  profit,  or  even  a  small  loss, 
it  is  good  business. 

Senator  TjOdge.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  the  Chinese 
proposition :  They  have  a  mill  at  Hankow,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Does  any  structural  iron  come  here  from  China  ! 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  none  whatever.  They  have  not  a  mill  there 
that  is  sufiiciently  up  to  date  and  modern  nor  sufficient  home  demand 
to  justify  the  manufacture  of  finished  products  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Lodge.  But  they  send  pig  iron  in  in  considerable  quan- 
tities! 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  do.  I  think  that  practically  all  of  the  pig  iron 
that  is  not  consumed  in  China  at  these  Hankow  works  is  sent  to 
America. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  they  can  put  it  down  here  at  a  very  low  price! 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  just  returned  from  China,  and  I  spent  some  days 
with  a  gentleman  who  owns  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Hankow 
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works.  I  can  only  quote  him  when  he  told  me  that  they  made  pig 
iron  there  for  $7.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  Per  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  pig  iron. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  there  not  also  an  effect  produced  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  on  a  silver  basis? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Schwab,  yesterday  a  gentleman  from  Indiana 
stated  that  last  year  in  one  shipment  he  imported  5,000  tons  of  billets. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  the  German  price  of  billets  at  that  time 
was  $22  p^r  ton  and  the  American  price  was  $32.  So  he  testified. 
I  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  cost  of  producing  billets  in  America 
was  more  than  $22,  and  he  quickly  answered  and  said,  '^  No ;  of  course 
not,  because  I  have  bought  billets  for  $14."  I  asked  him  then, 
'^Well,  do  you  think  that  the  American  manufacturer  makes  $10 
per  ton  on  the  billets? "  "Why,"  he  says,  "of  course  he  does,  and 
more  than  that." 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  absurd,  of  course.  I  can  tell  you  that  very 
frankly. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Tell  us  why  it  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Look  at  the  present  price  at  which  pig  is  selling, 
for  example.  That  is  a  price  at  which  most  manufacturers  could  not 
make  pig.  For  example,  I  read  in  the  papers  yesterday  about  one 
lai^  concern  in  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania,  at  Harrisburg,  that  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  yesterday  because  they  could  not  make 
the  goods  at  the  price  at  which  they  are  selling  to-day.  Pig  sells 
at  $14  to-day,  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  billets  could  be 
sold  for  $14,  when  it  costs  $8  to  put  pig  iron  into  billets. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  Are  any  of  the  Chinese  operations  based  upon 
American  capital  or  under  American  control? 

Mr.  Schwab.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Schwab,  can  you  tell  the  committee  what  it 
costs  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  rails  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  change  that  estimate.  My  recollection  is  that 
I  put  it  along  about  $22  to  $23  a  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  it  costs  to  make 
a  ton  of  rails  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  tell  with  accuracy.  I  should  estimate — 
and  it  will  be  a  mere  estimate  upon  my  part 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  it  is  from  $18  to  $19  a  ton. 

Senator  Whxiams.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Steel  rails  in  Germany. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Where  is  that  factory? 

Ifr.  Schwab.  The  cheapest  pig  iron  made  in  Germany  is  made  at 
Luxemburg.  They  make  pig  iron  there  at,  I  know,  $8.50  and  $9 
a  ton,  and  I  know  that  can  oe  converted  into  rails  at  $10  more.  That 
is  the  way  I  arrive  at  what  the  cost  is  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  situation,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  so 
far  as  structural  steel,  steel  rails,  and  general  steel  products  are 
ooncemed,  would  be  this,  would  it  not :  That  Germany  would  have 
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a  distinct  advantage  over  all  the  manufacturers  upon  the  eastern 
coast,  especially  within  100  or  200  miles  from  the  ocean  f 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  is  absdlvtelj 
true.  The  ocean  freight  from  Grermany  in  foreign  bottoms  is  as  low 
as  our  freight  100  miles  inland  to  get  down  to  the  coast. 

Senator  Hetbukn.  Is  that  about  a  fair  basis  of  estimable — ^100 
miles  inland? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  sav  tiiat ;  but  they  carry  rough-steel  prod- 
ucts trom  Germany  over — - 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  was  looking  for  the  basis  of  the  estiftiate 
generally. 

Mr.  l^HWAB.  Of  course,  that  varies.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  our  own  water  transportation  most  seriously  handicaps  us. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  was  the  last  thing  you  were  going  to  sayf 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  ship  to  America  for  from  $1.75  to  ^  a  ton. 
We  pay  from  Bethlehem  to  New  York,  90  miles^  $1.50  a  ton. 

Senator  Whuams.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  freight  rate 
across  the  Atlantic  to  America,  or  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Pmeific 
coast? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Across  the  Atlantic  to  America. 

Senator  Williams.  How  does  freight  get  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast?    What  kind  of  freight  carriage  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  only  way  we  could  reach  the  Pacific  coast 
economically  would  be  by  water. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thou^t. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Our  laws  do  not  permit  us  to  use  foreign  bottoms 
for  carrying  freight.  We  must  use  American  ships  at  nearly  double 
the  cost  of  ocean  transportation  of  the  Germans. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  to  protect  the  shipping. 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  those  are  facts.  To  ship  freight  across  the  con- 
tinent at  $8  or  $9  a  ton  is  quite  impossible,  as  compared  with'  the 
ocean  transportation  from  Germany. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  is  not  so  much  to  protect  shipping  as  it 
is  to  protect  American  labor,  inasmuch  as  our  ships  cost  more  to 
navigate  than  foreign  ships. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  you  awhile 
ago  in  one  of  your  replies  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  but  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  since  the  adoption  of  the  preferential  rate 
in  Canada  we  have  been  exporting  but  very  little  iron  and  iron 
products  to  that  country? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  have  no  definite  data  on 
that  here.  I  know  that  at  our  works  we  have  exported  practically 
nothing  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  a  statement  here  that  purports  to  come 
from  the  Canadian  Yearbook.  I  have  not  verified  it.  and  I  have  not 
seen  the  Canadian  Yearbook.  Of  course  the  preierential  rate  is 
about  equivalent  to  $1  on  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  I  think.  It  is  $2.50 ;  and 
the  preierential  rate  is  $1.50,  giving  an  advantage  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land of  about  $1  a  ton  on  pig  iron.  This  statement  purports  to  come 
from  the  Canadian  Yearbook: 

In  the  calendar  year  1910,  as  appears  from  the  Canadian  Yearbook,  Canada 
imported  in  iron  and  steel  and  the  manufactures  thereof  $61,183,000,  of  which 
Great  Britain  sold  $11,212,000;  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  all  other  coun- 
tries except  the  United  States,  $1,930,000;  and  the  United  States,  $48,040,000. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  SmcoNS.  If  that  be  true,  you  are  mistaketi.  The  United 
SUtes  in  1910 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  United  States.  I  spoke  of 
myself. 

Senator  Simmoms.  Your  own  works? 

Bir.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  (Mi,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  United  States ;  no. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  be^  your  pardon. 

Now,  Mr.  Schwab,  leaving  out  the  amount  of  iron  and  steel  and 
tiie  products  thereof  that  are  exported  from  one  country  of  Europe 
to  another  country  in  Europe,  or  exported  from  one  country  m 
Europe  to  some  of  their  dependencies  or  colonies,  in  the  neutral  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  so  to  speak,  those  where  they  have  equal  freight 
conditions  and  tariff  conditions,  is  it  not  true  to-day  that  the  United 
Stages  is  furnishing  much  the  largest  bulk  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  not  true,  by  no  means.  It  is  nothing  like  true. 
Approximately  half  of  Germany's  steel — or  40  per  cent,  let  us  say, 
of  Germany's  steel — is  exported  to  these  neutral  markets. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know.    I  am  simply  asking  you. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  led  to  make  that  inquiry 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  it  is  not  true. 

Senator  Simmons  (continuing).  By  what  I  foimd  in  a  speech  in 
the  House,  that  I  would  like  to  read  to  you,  and  ask  you  if  you  know 
anytiiing  about  it. 

ifr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  SrwMONS.  It  says 

S^iator  Gallinoer.  Whose  speech  is  it? 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  a  speech  by  Hon.  Stanton  Warburton,  of 
Washington.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican.   He  says: 

In  1910  we  exported,  all  told,  of  steel  rails,  $10,546,000  worth,  as  against 
filmland's  $13,275,000,  Germany's  $12,924,000,  Belgium's  $4,209,000,  and  Hol- 
land's about  $8,480,000.  If  we  exclude  the  exports  of  these  countries  to  other 
countries  in  Europe,  which  they  dominate  and  control  against  us  by  reason 
of  freight  rates,  and  exclude  the  exports  to  the  colonies  of  each  of  these 
coantries,  which  they  in  a  large  measure  and  in  many  cases  entirely  control, 
and  take  into  consideration  only  foreign  markets,  where  all  countries  stand  on 
an  eqoalfty  as  to  tariff,  and  somewhere  near  an  equality  as  to  freight  rates, 
we  exported  more  dollars'  worth  of  steel  rails  than  any  country.  We  exported 
in  snch  open  markets  $10,546,000  worth  of  steel  rails,  as  against  Great  Britain's 
exports  of  about  $4,000,000,  Germany's  exports  of  about  $5,000,000.  Belgium's 
exports  of  about  $2,500,000,  and  Holland's  exports  of  about  $1,300,000. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  have  selected  the  one  item  which  we  export 
most  of,  rails.  You  spoke  to  me  about  steel  exports,  not  rails.  I 
assume  that  those  figures  are  true;  but  you  have  selected  the  one 
thing  that  we  probably  export  the  most  of. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  appears  by  this  that  in  a  market  where  there 
is  equality  of  tariff  rates,  and  equality  of  freight  rates,  or  practical 
equality,  the  United  States  now  is  sending  those  countries  a  much 
laiger  per  cent  of  their  steel  rails  than  England,  Germany,  France, 
JBe&ium,  or  Holland — as  much  as  all  of  them  combined. 

Seusitor  Stone.  Not  quite. 
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Senator  Williams.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Schwab,  how  about 
our  exports  of  locomotives  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  give  you  any  information. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  make  locomotives? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  do  not  make  locomotives. 

Mr.  Williams.  One  other  question  in  connection  with  your  busi- 
ness, because  it  is  very  important  to  know,  when  you  are  talking 
about  particular  works,  how  it  compares  with  other  works,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  cheapness  of  production,  etc.  Can  you  turn  out 
steel  as  cheaply  at  Bethlehem  as  it  can  be  turned  out  anywhere  else 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Excepting  the  Steel  Corporation  only.  The  Steel 
Corporation  can  turn  out  steel  cheaper  than  any  other  independent 
or^nization  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Williams.  Why  is  it  they  can  turn  it  out  cheaper  than 
you — ^because  thej  own  a  greater  portion  of  the  ore  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  STo  ;  for  the  following  reason :  That  the  §teel  Corpo- 
ration was  large  enough  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  and 
mills — ^this  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons — to 
take  one  mill  and  run  that  one  mill,  not  only  one  day  but  every  day 
in  the  year,  on  one  product. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Standardize? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Standardize.  That  enables  them  to  manufactnre 
very  cheaply;  while  an  independent  concern  like  mine,  for  example, 
must  use  that  one  mill  for  50  different  products,  and  therefore  will 
never  make  one  as  cheaply  as  the  concern  that  is  sufficiently  large 
in  its  capitalization  and  plant  to  devote  the  entire  mill  to  one  thing. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  that.  Have  they  any  other  ad- 
vantage? For  example,  have  they  any  advantage  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  owning  a  larger  proportion  of  their  ore  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  they  any  advantage  in  their  owning  or 
controlling  transportation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  a  question  of  how  you  figure  their  costs.  If 
you  figure  their  cost  by  charging  against  it  the  same  rates  of  freight, 
etc.,  that  we  pay,  leaving  out  this  question  I  have  explained,  they  can 
not  manufacture  any  cheaper. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  own  or  control  transportation  to  a 
larger  extent  than  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  yes ;  certainly.    I  know  they  do. 

Senator  Williams.  That  mav  have  something  to  do  with  it,  you 
think? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  their  transportation  must  have  its  own 
return  upon  capital,  and  therefore  the  charge  against  rails,  or  what- 
ever they  make,  must  be  at  the  same  rate  of  transportation  as  other 
companies  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  But  if  they  pay  their  transportation  to  a  large 
extent  to  themselves,  they  have  that  much  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  course,  that  comes  back  in  another  form,  and,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  they  could  manufacture  cheaper,  dependent 
upon  their  profit  in  transportation. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  like  to  have  some  definite  fibres  as  to 
the  price  of  steel  rails  abroad  as  compared  with  the  price  in  this 
country.    There  is  much  declamation  periodically  in  regard  to  that 
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question,  and  it  is  asserted  as  an  argument  against  the  protective- 
tariff  policy  that  steel  rails  are  sold  abroad  cheaper  than  they  are  in 
this  country,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  in  concrete  form 
JQ&t  what  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  Schwab.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  abroad  " — in  the  open  com- 
petitive nuirkets  ? 

Senator  Heybubk.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  England  and  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  are  not  sold  in  any  of  those  countries;  they 
are  too  highly  protected  by  tariff. 

Senator  Hetbxtbn.  That  statement  is  a  very  familiar  one. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  cheaper  abroad  than  in 
this  country;  that  is,  that  American-made  rails  are  sold  for  less 
abroad  than  they  are  in  this  country.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  When  you  speak  of  competitive  markets,  let  us  say 
like  South  Africa,  like  Australia,  like  China 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  was  speaking  of  European  markets. 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  are  not  sold  m  European  markets  at  all. 

S^ator  Hetbubn.  I  just  wanted  that  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  are  not  sold. 

Senator  Gaixinger.  Mr.  Schwab,  is  it  not  a  fact  known  to  you 
Uiat  every  conmiercial  nation  at  times  makes  the  export  price  less 
than  the  domestic  price  f 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  course.  It  has  been  a  practice  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  business,  and  it  is  good  business,  necessary  to  get  your  busi- 


Senator  Safoor.  If  it  was  not  for  the  tariff,  they  would  use  America 
for  a  dumping  ground  for  all  the  surplus  from  Europe? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir.  Let  Germany  increase  her  exports  to  the 
United  States  by  two  or  three  million  tons  and  she  will  decrease  her 
oosts  very  much  and  become  a  very  formidable  competitor. 

Senator  Sxhmons.  What  is  the  difference  between  freight  rates 
between  this  country  and  England  in  the  Canadian  market  on  steel  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  not  familiar  with  freight  rates  from  England 
.to  Guiada,  but  I  assume  that  they  are  about  the  same  as  thev  are  to 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Simmons.  About  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  naturally. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  the  fact  that, 
freight  rates  being  about  the  same  in  that  market  and  England  hav- 
ing a  preferential  to  about  a  dollar  a  ton,  under  those  circumstances 
we  supply  Canada  with  many  times  the  amount  of  steel  and  iron 
and  the  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron  that  England  does  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  are  reasons  for  that.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
aflBiuning  your  premise  is  correct,  that  we  do,  taking  those  figures. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  appears  here  from  the  Canadian  Yearbook 
of  1910  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons.  Steel  is  sold  in  great 
Quantities;  people  want  it  quickly  and  right  at  the  time,  and  the 
cnances  are  that  much  of  that  tonnage  in  Canada  of  which  you  speak 
was  made  up  because  it  could  be  delivered  auickly  from  CJhicago  or 
some  other  point  adjacent  to  the  border.  Tnat  is  my  opinion ;  I  do 
not  know. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  she  could  get  it 
over  there  from  this  country  a  little  quicker  than  from  England 
would  account  for  the  fact  that  we  sold  Canada  in  1910  forty-eight 
millions,  against  about  ten  or  eleven  millions  from  England? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  that  is  largely  true;  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
factors. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  that  connection,  is  it  not  true  that  we  have  the 
advantage  in  the  land  haul?  The  English  steel  and  iron  has  to  be 
landed  at  Montreal? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  you  are  protected  to  the  West,  where  it  is  con- 
sumed. The  steel  is  not  consumed  in  Canada  in  the  East;  it  is  con- 
sumed in  the  West. 

Senator  Lodge.  Exactly.  We  take  ours  across  the  Lakes  and  save 
half  the  land  haul. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  another  very  good  reason.  We  are  protected 
in  the  freight. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  freight  rate  is 
in  favor  of  England? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  quite  the  reverse. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  meant  the  reverse,  in  favor  of  this  country. 
How  much  do  you  think  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  depends  on  the  point  of  delivery. 

Senator  Simmons.  Average  it  up,  now. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  tell  me  where  the  average  steel  center  is  and  I 
will  give  you  an  approximation. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  it  would  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tariff  rate  that  England  has  to  pay  and  the  one  we  have 
to  pay? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  than  that. 

Senator  Williams.  English  iron  and  steel  would  come  to  Canada 
by  water,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  To  eastern  ports. 

Senator  Williams.  And  ii  it  came  to  Pacific  ports  it  would  have 
to  come  by  water  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  much  of  the  steel  that  was  imported  into 
Canada  would  be  in  the  shape  of  wire,  rails,  etc.,  which  would  go  to 
central  Canada,  largely;  and  I  think  they  can  be  delivered  over 
the  Great  Lakes  from  Chicago  at  a  great  deal  less  than  they  can 
from  England. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  your  first  statement  you  stated  to  me,  as  I 
recall  it,  that  you  thought  the  freight  rates  were  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Schwab.  To  the  coast.  I  said  the  freight  rate  from  England 
to  the  coast  was  about  the  same  as  to  New  York.  But  I  said  nothing 
of  the  land  haul.    You  did  not  ask  me  about  that 

Senator  Simmons.  If  it  is  to  go  into  the  interior  of  Canada  from 
the  coast  the  English  would  have  to  pay  the  land  haul  as  well  as 
the  American? 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  would ;  and  therefore  they  were  unable  to  do 
it  in  competition  with  the  shorter  land  haul  in  America,  and  they 
did  not  get  the  business.  That  is  probably  one  of  the'  other  ex- 
planations. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  statement  as  a  reason 
why  we  are  able  to  sell  so  many  times  more  in  Canada.  I  want  to 
investigate  it. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  When  I  give  you  the  reason,  I  say  it  is  one  of  the 
probable  reasons.  You  are  asking  me  about  a  business  in  a  foreign 
ooontiy  with  which  I  am.  not  familiar. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  gentleman  who  made  this  speech  I  read 
from  a  little  while  ago  laid  down  the  proposition — ^and  I  think  he 
had  some  reason  for  it — ^that  the  freight  rates  were  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  want  to  be  clear  about  this,  that  I  am  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  a  greater  tariff  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  our  industry  on  the  seacoast  than  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  our  industry  in  Chicago  and  the  West.  England  can  not  get 
to  Qiicago,  even  though  they  land  their  stuff  at  the  eastern  sea- 
board for  less  than  $3.50  a  ton;  while  we  have  no  freight  west  as 
against  their  haul  in  the  east. 

Senator  Stonb.  Is  Mexico  an  open  competitive  market  to  this 
country  and  European  countries? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  there  is  a  tariff  in  Mexico,  just  the  same; 
bat  it  is  open  competition  to  all  countries  imder  the  same  conditions 
of  tariff. 

Senator  Stone.  The  United  States  has  no  tariff  advantage  over 
England  an4  Germany  in  dealing  with  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  none  whatever. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  the  American  makers  of  steel  rails  sell  in  com- 
petition to  Mexican  purchasers,  and  in  larger  quantities  than  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  f 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  I  could  not  tell  you.  That  is  such  a  general 
ouestion  I  would  have  to  get  to  the  statistics  and  find  that  out.    I 

00  not  know.    We  do  not  sell  any  rails  in  Mexico. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
a  very  much  larger  tonnaG;e  of  steel  rails  is  exported  from  this 
coontiy  to  Mexico  for  use  there  than  comes  from  other  countries  \ 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
no  knowledge  upon  that  subject. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  as  a  fact  that 
rails  made  in  the  United  States,  and  sent  over  to  Mexico,  are  sold 
there  at  a  much  lower  price  than  thev  are  sold  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  that  is  probable;  I  do  not  know  it,  but  I 
tfailik  it  is  quite  probable.  I  should  like  to  take  an  order  there  at 
a  lower  price  than  we  tak^  in  the  United  States;  I  would  be  very 
2^  to. 

Senator  Stone.  You  would  f 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yea 

Senator  Stone.  Would  you  lose  money  on  it? 

ILr.  Schwab.  That  would  depend  on  the  price  at  which  I  took  it. 

1  may  state  this  to  you,  that  I  would  be  quite  willing  to-day  to  take 
an  order  of  rails — ^the  larger  the  better — in  any  xoreign  country, 
that  would  net  me  a  loss. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  order  to  keep  your  mills  occupied  ? 

Ifr.  Schwab.  In  order  to  keep  my  mills  occupied,  in  a  time  of 
depression  like  the  present.    I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Senator  Stone.  1  was  called  out  when  vou  made  your  principal 
atatement.    I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  what  your  mills  make? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  make  pretty  nearly  all  lines  of  heavy  steel ;  and, 
in  addition  to  that,  we  are  very  large  engineering  concerns,  and  we 
make  governmental  supplies — guns,  armor,  everything  of  that  sort. 
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We  have  a  very  general  works.    We  make  nearly  everything  of  the 
heavier  lines  ot  steel,  as  well  as  the  hi^ly  finished  articles. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  your  capitalization? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  our  concern,  the  total  capitalization  of  bonds 
and  stocks  is  fifty-five  million. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  average  annual  market  value  of  ttie 
output  of  your  mills  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  our  works? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  $85,000,000. 

Senator  Stone.  You  manufacture  about  $35,000,000  wortii  of 
goods  annually? 

Mr.  Schwab.  A  year;  yes. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  profit  on  that  product  to 
the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Most  of  the  stock  belone[s  to  me,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  never  taken  a  penny  out  of  the  concern  the  years  I  have 
owned  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  by  that  you  have  made  no  profit, 
that  you  have  put  it  back  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  not  made  sufficient  profit  to  feel  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  concern  justified  me  in  takm^  a  dividend. 

Senator  Williams.  So  you  have  put  it  back  in  the  business — 
increased  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  put  it  into  bettering  the  business.  People 
speak  of  20  and  25  per  cent  being  an  unusual  profit  on  a  manufac- 
tured product,  too  great  a  product  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel.  T  want  to  say  if  thev  will  study  the  history  of  the  industry 
to  see  how  plants  have  had  to  be  rebuilt  every  5  or  10  years,  new 
processes  introduced,  they  will  take  a  diflFerent  view.  I  Imow  of  no 
concern  in  these  30  years  making  20  per  cent  profit  that  has  been 
able  to  pay  its  stockholders  one-third  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Can  you  tell  me  this,  how  much  you  have  taken 
out  in  the  form  of  a  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  I  can  tell  you  the  earnings  if  you  would  like 
to  know  that. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  have  the  net  earnings. 

Mr.  Schwab.  From  1905  up  to  1911,  inclusive,  my  company  earned 
$9,871,000  net;  that  is  7  years.  That  is  after  deducting  all  bond 
interest,  fixed  charges,  etc.  That  left  for  my  stock,  after  deducting 
depreciation,  in  those  7  years,  an  average  of  4}  per  cent. 

Senator  Stone.  On  the  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  On  the  stock. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Twenty-five  millions. 

Senator  Stone.  And  thirty  millions  of  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Thirty  millions  of  stock. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  interest  on  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Some  5  and  some  6  per  cent ;  an  average  of  H  per 
eent. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  a  large  owner  of  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  vou  own  most  of  them  ? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir;  I  have  sold  the  bonds.  I  still  have  some 
for  sale. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  a  good,  large  salary  list  to  be  paid  to 
what  you  call  the  overhead  men? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  a  lairly  good  salary  list. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  your  salary? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  none. 

Senator  Stone.  You  work  for  nothing? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  have  some  places  for  high-class  men  now, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have;  yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  are  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  are  very  widely  scattered. 

Senator  Stone.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  stockholders — I  meant  di- 
rectors- 
Mr.  Schwab.  Do  vou  want  the  names  of  the  directors? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think,  probably,  you  would  not  know  any  of  them. 
There  is  Pliny  Fisk,  of  New  York ;  William  M.  Bamum,  a  lawyer, 

of  New  York;  Mr. ,  of  Hill,  Garden  &  Co.,  New  York; 

myself,  and  three  of  my  managers. 

Senator  Stoxe.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  your  company  are  held  by  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  ? 

Mr-  Schwab.  I  think  not ;  not  of  record,  I  am  sure.  I  would  like 
to  JQst  interrupt  at  one  point  to  emphasize,  if  I  may,  my  feeling  upon 
this  point  personally,  tHBcause  I  am  in  the  unique  position  of  being 
a  very  large  owner  of  this  property,  and  directly  responsible  for  and 
active  in  its  management.  My  point  is  this:  My  interest  in  the 
Bedilehem  Steel  Co.  is  not  essential  or  necessary  to  me  personally; 
I  have  no  heirs  and  I  have  no  children  to  whom  to  leave  it.  My  chief 
desire  and  chief  pleasure  in  life  has  been  to  take  this  industry  and 
build  it  into  a  great  and  successful  thing — a  great,  successful  works. 
I  have  not  taken  a  penny  out  of  it.  But  I  do  not  mind  saying,  and 
saying  with  all  the  earnestness  I  know  how,  that  if  this  bill  passes 
I  shall  drop  it  and  any  further  interest  in  it.  It  is  not  possible  to 
make  it  successful. 

Senator  Stone.  When  were  these  works  built  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Fifty  years  ago.  I  bought  them  from  a  Philadelphia 
concern  10  years  ago.  But  I  did  not  take  any  active  interest  m  it 
until  6  years  ago. 

Senator  Stone.  You  said  you  had  not  taken  any  dividends  from  the 
business? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  I  want  to  know  how  much  of  the  earnings — 
what  amount  of  the  earnings — has  been  turned  into  betterments. 

Mr.  Schwab.  All  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  In  the  aggregate,  the  amount  of  $9,000,000? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  $9,000,000;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  $27,000,000 
more. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  did  that  come  from? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  It  was  borrowed  money ;  that  is  what  these  bonds  aro 
for.  All  of  that  has  gone  into  this  plant.  We  have  increased  the 
business  and  the  plant  600  per  cent  in  six  years,  and  from  a  pay  roll 
of  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  a  month  we  paid  out  last  year  nearly 
$11,000,000  in  wages,  and  there  has  not  been  a  year  since  we  started 
this  industry  that  the  average  wages  of  the  workmen  have  not  in- 
creased. One  of  the  unfortunate  things  that  I  read  about  our  plant 
was  a  speech  from  some  one  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  widely 

Published,  to  the  effect  that  last  ^ear  we  had  declared  10  per  cent 
ividend.    That  is  about  as  unfair  and  about  as  untrue  as  most  of 
the  published  statements  regarding  these  industries. 

Senator  Stone.  You  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  here  than  your 
competitors? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir.  The  rule  in  the  East,  the  practice  in  the 
East 

Senator  Stone.  I  mean  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  yes;  than  in  Europe.  I  thought  you  said  my 
competitors  here. 

Senator  Stone.  You  were  speaking  of  some  speech  that  is  full  of 
error.  I  remember  reading  what  purported  to  be  a  very  interesting 
deliverance  of  yours  on  the  subject  of  the  skill  of  American  work- 
men, and  the  substance  of  it  was  that  by  paying  a  higher  wage  you 
got  better  work  and  more  work  out  of  the  workmen,  and  that  th« 
employer  really  was  better  off  in  every  way  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  recall  the  speech,  but  I  am  decidedly  of  the 
opinion,  and  always  have  been,  that  workmen  ought  to  be  paid  pro- 
portionatelv  to  their  worth  and  skill,  and  that  any  system  of  paying 
workmen  that  is  not  based  on  that  is  fundamentally  wrong.  That  is 
the  reason  I  tell  you  we  pay  most  of  our  men  on  what  is  called  the 
bonus  system.  We  guarantee  that  their  wages  shall  not  be  less  than  a 
certain  amount  per  day,  however  poor  the  man  may  be  or  how  littU 
work  he  can  do ;  but  he  can  make  it  as  much  more  as  he  likes. 

Senator  Stone.  I  will  ask  you  now  whether  you,  paying  a  higher 
wage  to  your  workmen  than  is  paid  to  workmen  in  like  industries  ia 
European  countries,  get  better  results  from  the  labor  of  these  higher 
priced  workingmen;  whether  they  do  better  work  and  more  work 
than  men  employed  in  like  manner  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Schwab.  What  you  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Does  the  average 
American  workman  do  more  for  his  wages  than  a  man  in  a  European 
mill? 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  production  more  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  is  that  the  idea? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  conditions.  Let  us  take 
skilled  workmen,  like  machinists  who  work  upon  the  bench.  My 
experience  is  that  Germany  has  furnished  the  nighest  type  of  that 
sort  of  men.  If  you  come  to  men  like  what  we  call  highly-skilled 
millworkers,  heaters,  rollers,  puddlcrs,  melters,  and  that  type  of  men. 
we  get  much  better  results  from  our  own  skillful  American  workmen. 

Senator  Stone.  The  speech  of  yours  to  which  I  referred,  as  I 
recall,  was  made  by  you  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  several 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.    I  would  not  dignify  it  by  calling  it  a  speech. 
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Senator  Stone.  A  statement  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  that  is  better. 

Senator  Stone.  And  I  saw,  read  it,  and  quoted  from  it  in  some 
remarks  I  made  in  the  Senate,  and  I  have  wanted  to  find  out  whether 
you  adhered  to  that  view  or  whether  you  had  changed  your  view. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  recall  very  well  the  utterance,  and  that  was  that  we 

f)t  more  efficiency  out  of  our  workmen,  per  man,  than  they  got  in 
urope.    That  was  the  statement  to  which  you  refer? 

Senator  Stone.  That  was  the  question  I  asked  you  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  had  been  a  little  more  direct  and  told  me  just 
what  statement  of  mine  you  referred  to  I  could  have  told  you  what 
I  had  in  mind. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  you  get 
better  work  and  more  work  from  your  workmen  than  the  European 
manufacturer  gets  from  his  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  As  a  general  statement,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Would  you  sav  that  greater  efficiency  oifset 
the  difference  in  the  amount  paid  the  laborer? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  no;  that  would  not  be  possible.  There  was  a 
statement  I  made  that  you  perhaps  misinterpreted ;  there  was  a  time 
in  the  steel  industry  when,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  paid 
double  the  wages  that  they  did  in  Germany,  our  cost  of  labor  per  ton 
was  no  greater.  I  have  made  that  statement.  But  that  condition 
does  not  exist  to-day,  for  the  reason  that  America  was  foremost  in 
those  da3rs  in  the  introduction  of  ingenious  machinery  and  methods, 
whidi  have  been  quickly  adopted  by  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Whjijams.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  in  that  connec- 
tion: You  say  that  the  labor  cost  bears  the  proportion  of  about  33  j 
per  cent  to  the  total  cost  of  the  product.  Take  Germany  first.  Does 
the  labor  cost  in  Germany  bear  a  greater  or  a  less  percentage  to  the 
total  cost! 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  no  definite  figures ;  but  it  must  be  less. 

Senator  Wiujams.  You  do  not  Imow  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  evidently  so,  because  of  the  losses.  I  mean  by 
losses,  waste  of  metal  in  conversion,  and  similar  things,  which  must 
be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same. 

Senator  Wiu-iams.  You  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
price  of  ore,  and  transportation,  and  a  hundred  other  things. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  not  an  easv  question  to  answer. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  what  the  percentage  the  labor 
cost  b^irs  to  the  total  cost  of  production  in  your  industry  in  Great 
Britain?    Have  you  ever  seen  any  figures  about  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  could  not  give  you  that  data;  I  do  not  know. 
It  would  be  only  a  guess. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  would  infer  from  the  reasoning  you 
have  indicated  that  it  must  be  something  less  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  bears  a  less  pronortion;  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  we  to  unaerstana  from  your  answer  a  little 
while  ago  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  you  think  there  was  a 
time  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  protection? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  did  not  say  tnat. 

Senator  Simmoks.  I  ask  you  if  we  may  infer  that  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  may  infer  it. 
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Senator  Simmons.  That  ^ou  thought  the  improvement  in  methods 
and  the  efficiency  of  labor  m  Europe  had  brought  about  a  condition 
of  equality,  probably ;  disturbed  the  condition  of  equality  I 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  quite  true.  We  advanced  very  rapidly  in 
these  developments  for  a  time;  but,  naturally,  they  followed  very 
quickly. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  necessity  now  for 
protecting  your  industry  than  there  was  a  few  years  ago;  or  lessl 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  look  at  the  broad  situation  like  this,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  owner  of  works  and  a  manager  of  these 
works.  Here  is  the  works  I  have  conducted  for  seven  years  with  all 
the  skill  and  talent  I  have  been  able  to  command  that  has  not  given 
me  an  adequate  return  upon  my  capital.  That  return  has  been  made 
by  years  of  prosperity  averaged  with  years  when  we  made  nothing, 
as  I  will  very  gladly  show  you.  You  take  a  period  like  the  present, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  independent  steei  company,  manufactur- 
ing the  heavy  bulky  products,  is  making  any  money  to-day  at  to-day's 
prices.  There  are  years  of  prosperity,  of  good  demand,  when  we  are 
running  our  works  full,  as  we  had  two  years  ago,  when  we  will  make 
good  money.  But  we  have  got  to  have  those  years  to  make  the 
average  right — ^years  of  good  price  and  good  demand. 

Senator  Smoot.  Years  whei>  they  come  to  you  for  your  product 
rather  than  you  hunting  them? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Exactly.  You  put  that  tariflF  where  it  has  been  pro- 
posed and  we  will  not  have  those  good  years  to  average. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  was  not  the  future  to  which  the  Senator  was 
addressing  his  inquiries;  he  was  addressing  his  inquiries  to  the  ques- 
tion of  efficiency,  the  comparative  efficiency  in  labor  between  this 
country  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  I  understand. 

Senator  Si3£mons.  You  said  that  there  was  a  time  when  our  labor 
was  much  more  efficient  and  largely  overcame  the  difference  in  the  cost 
per  day  of  labor  here  and  there;  but  you  said  that  at  the  present  time 
there  was  about  equal  efficiency  in  labor  in  both  countries. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Equal  efficiency  in  all  their  costs  of  manufacture^ 
methods,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  according  to  your  argument,  your  con- 
clusion would  be  that  you  are  more  in  need  of  protection  now  'than 
you  were  several  years  a^o  ?        • 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do.  I  am  an  ardent  protectionist,  and  believe  that 
we  ought  to  have  it  now.  I  believe  that  Germany's  great  prosperity — 
and  she  is  most  prosperous — and  her  great  development  of  budiness 
have  been  due  to  that  very  policy. 

Senator  Stone.  And  the  older  and  richer  your  establishment  be- 
comes, the  more  it  stands  in  need  of  protection  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  will  subscribe  to  the  first  part, 
the  "older,"  but  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  second  part,  as  to  the 
"  richer." 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  read  you  a  statement  by  Mr.  Oar- 
neffie 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  the  gentleman  will  nardon  me,  I  must  refuse  t< 
discuss  any  opinion  of  a  man  who  has  Ibeen  so  near  and  dear  to  m^ 
as  Mr.  Carnegie ;  I  would  not  do  it. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  would  not  agree  with  him  or  disagree  with 
him? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  or  disagree  with  any- 
thing Mr.  Carnegie  says. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  will  let  me  read  it  ? 

Senator  Wiluams.  It  is  a  case  of  armed  neutrality  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  not  at  all.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  a  father  to 
me,  and  more,  all  my  life,  and  therefore  I  do  not  care  what  his  opin- 
ion is;  I  should  not  publicly  discuss  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  want  to  bring  about  any  harmonjr  or 
conflict  between  you  and  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  I  would  like  to  just 
read  a  little  statement  here  and  ask  you  what  you  think  about  it,  if 
you  have  no  objection.  This  is  what  Mr.  Carnegie  is  represented  as 
saying: 

After  tbe  GivU  War  Congress  sent  for  the  manufacturers 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  read  that  many  times.    [Laughter.] 
Senator  Simmons.  Let  us  get  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  argument  about  it 
Senator  Smoot.  Bead  it  ali. 
Senator  Simmons;  That  is  what  I  propose  to  do  [reading]  : 

After  tbe  dvil  War  Ck)ngress  sent  for  the  manufticturera  and  eixplalned  tliat 
it  was  reocL  to  ''pcotsct"  steel,  and  dO  per  cent  was  imposed.  Steel  rail%  all 
Imported,  then  cost  |90  pex  too ;  tbe  duty  was  $28.  To-day  tbe  price  is  $28  per 
too,  home  production,  and  the  duty  $4.  No  foreign  supply  is  needed.  The  writer 
lias  been  befbre  several  congressional  committees  upon  the  tariff  question,  but 
nerer  to  aak  an  Increase,  always  stating  that  reductions  in  duties  coolif  be 
made,  l^stif^tng  before  the  present  tariff  was  passed,  I  stated  that  tiie  steel 
duty  conld  now  be  abolished,  which  gave  many  people  the  impression  that  I  had 
dttngCMi  .my  views  because  I  was  no  longer  an  interested  party.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  may  cite  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  New  Yorlj  Times  of  December  28, 
190&  from  Chariee  Stewart  Smith,  of  the  New  fork  Chamber  of  Commerce,  say- 
ing that  he  heard  me  *'  teil  President  McKhil^  during  his  first  term  thnt  steel 
DO  longer  needed  protection."  The  infant  industry  has  grown  to  be  a  giant; 
protection  haa  done  its  work. 

Mr.  Carnegie  seems  to  think  that  the  necessity  for  protection  to 
Your  industry  has  ^own  less  every  year. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Evidently. 

Scoiator  Simmons.  And  yet  I  think  your  argument  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  your  view  the  necessity  is  greater  now  that 
the  Enfl^h  have  become  as  effici^it  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  necessity  existed  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
earlier  days  in  our  development  of  this  business;  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  have  protection  then.  Do  not  forget  that  in  my  first  year 
in  sleeL  in  1880)  this  country  had  consumed  less  than  1,000^000 
tons.  That  is  only  30  years  ago.  The  business  was  only  started  and 
only  developed.  We  needed  m»  very  heavy  protection  in  those  daj^s 
that  we  get  to  leam  the  development  of  the  business.  A  great  busi- 
ness like  sted,  or  any  similar  product,  can  not  be  made  successful  or 
profitable  in  a  few  years.  It  takes  a  long  period  of  development,  and 
that  was  necessary,  as  against  England  and  Germany,  with  their 
many  years  of  experience  back  of  them.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the 
deveiopraent  period  is  concerned,  we  need  no  protection.  The  pro- 
tection we  needed  in  the  earlier  years  is  what  Mr.  Carnegie  refers  to. 
To-day,  from  a  cost  point  of  view 

SesMtor  Simmons.  Mr.  Carnegie  refers  not  only  to  the  earlier  days, 
bot  to  all  the  intermediate  years. 
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Mr.  Schwab,  I  understand  that.  To-day,  from  a  cost  point  of 
view 

Senator  Simmons.  That  the  necessity  for  it  grew  less  and  less  until 
it  finally  disappeared. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  not  discuss  that.  Mr.  Carnegie  may  do  that. 
But  from  a  cost  point  of  view  I  do  say  to  you,  and  say  to  you  de- 
cidedly, that  we  do  need  protection  to-aay  in  the  East.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  one  other  thinff  to  you.  In  taking  the  earnings,  year 
by  year,  of  our  plant — which  is  typical  of  the  industry — I  find,  for 
example,  in  1908  our  earnings  were  2.66  per  cent  on  the  stock;  in 
1906,  2.64 ;  in  1909  they  were  12.22.  That  was  a  good  year.  In  the 
last  two  years  they  have  been  about  6.75  per  cent.  But  the  average 
of  the  whole  business  for  all  this  period  is  4.3  per  cent  earnings  upon 
the  stock.  Now,  you  take  out  such  years  as  we  made  12  per  cent, 
and  there  is  no  return  upon  capital  at  all^  nor  could  any  works  or  any 
industrial  concern  succeed  under  conditions  of  that  sort,  where  you 
did  not  get  good  years  to  enable  you  to  extend  your  plant  and  bring 
your  average  up. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  suppose  that  is  so  in  every  industry  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  It  is  impossible  under  this  bill,  in  my  opinion, 
tojget  those  good  years  of  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Schwab,  have  you  had  more  practical  experi- 
ence in  making  steel  and  iron  than  Mr.  Carnegie  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  yes ;  I  was  manager  of  his  mills  for  maHy  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in  the  world  but  what,  as  far 
as  the  cost  of  steel  is  concerned,  and  the  steps  of  manufacture,  you 
know  more  about  it  than  he  ever  did  know  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  not  care  to  discuss 
that  point.    You  can  draw  your  own  inference  about  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  ask  it  this  way:  Has  Mr.  Carnegie  ever 
interested  himself  in  the  development  of  this  great  industry^  way 
of  studying  out  the  questions  of  machinery  and  the  process  of 
working? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  Mr.  Carnegie  was  not  a  technical  steel  man ;  but 
he  had  a  very  good  general  knowledge  of  the  steel  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  Like  any  other  foreman  of  a  business  would  ! 

Mr.  Schwab.  He  was  the  one  man  in  the  industry — indeed,  in  any 
industry — who  showed  the  greatest  wisdom  in  the  development  of  the 
business  in  that  he  gave  half  of  all  that  he  owned  to  the  men  who 
made  his  business  successful. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  policy  that  he  carried  out  brought  to  the 
business  he  was  interested  in  the  very  best  information  possible  to 
secure  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so ;  that  was  always  his  aim. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  it  was  true  that  the  information  he  pur- 
chased and  the  ability  that  enabled  him  to  do  it  were  what  devel- 
oped the  business  into  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Carnegie  made  an  enormous  fortune  out  of  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Xot  as  much  as  he  deserved. 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  know  just  what  he  deserves,  but  he  got 
a  pretty  good  return.  Men  like  you,  who  went  into  it  young  fellows 
25  or  30  years  ago,  have  amassed  great  fortunes  out  of  it,  and  others 
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have,  besides  you  and  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  these  are  well-known  facts. 
So  it  must  be  a  pretty  profitable  business  in  some  way.  They  have 
made  enormous  amounts  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  point  you  to  the  numberless  people  in  the 
same  line  of  business  who  not  only  did  not  make  any  fortune,  but 
]ost  everything  they  invested. 

Senator  Williams.  In  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other  mer- 
chandising? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  it  is  a  riskier  business  than  merchandising. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  it  is  more  important  to  have 
skill  and  knowledge  in  that  than  it  is  in  an  ordinary  business  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  I  think  so,  because  it  is  technical  as  well  as 
commercial. 

Senator  Williams.  But  the  men  who  have  known  how  to  manage 
it  have  made  money,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  have  made  immense  sums,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Some  of  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Some  of  them  not  far  away  from  me  right 
BOW.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Smoot.  The  money  he  made,  though,  was  made  by  the 
improvements  he  was  pioneer  in  establishing  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Schwab  assisted  in  pioneering  by  the  tariff? 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  tariff,  it  would  hot  have 
been  in  this  country ;  it  would  Jiave  been  in  the  other  countries. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  question  of  argument. 

Senator  Simmoks.  Getting  back  to  that  question  of  our  ability  to 
seet  foreign  competition  in  iron  and  steel  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
in  response  to  some  question  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  a 
little  while  ago,  I  believe  you  said  that  Mexico  freight  rates  were 
tbout  equal  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  say  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  say  about  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  told  them  I  knew  nothing  of  the  freight  rates  in 
Mexico.    I  have  no  information  regarding  freight  rates. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  you  say  that  freight  rates  from  this 
•oontry  to  Mexico  were  any  greater  or  less  than  from  England,  Ger- 
Biany,  and  France? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  you  would  not  ask  me  to  make  a  statement 
when  I  have  already  said  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  advised  that  the  freight  rates  were  about 
equal. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  may  be ;  we  do  not  export  to  Mexico. 

Senator  McCxjmber.  Between  what  points  is  that? 

Senator  Simmons.  On  an  average,  the  freight  rates  from  this  coun- 
try to  Mexico  seaports  are  about  tne  same. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  Would  you  say  it  was  the  same  from  Pitts- 
burgh or  Chicago  as  from  Hamburg  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  have  the  statement  here, 
but  I  have  not  investigated  it.  I  have  the  statement  that  they  are 
tbout  the  same.  Assuming  they  are  about  the  same  and  the  terms 
•re  equal,  I  believe  you  said  a  little  while  ago  you  did  not  know  what 
the  amount  of  iron  and  steel  we  exported  was  ? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  give  you  a  statement  here  from  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  which  I  wish  to  go  into  the  record,  to  this  effect: 
That  we  exported  to  Mexico,  of  iron  and  steel,  including  agricultural 
implements,  cars,  and  carriages,  which  included  automobiles,  in  1910, 
$18,130,000  worth,  England  $3,722,000  worth,  Germany  $2',423,000 
worth,  and  Belgium  a  little  less  than  $250,000  worth ;  or  we  exported 
about  5  times  as  much  as  Great  Britain,  almost  8  times  as  much  as 
Germany,  and  over  60  times  as  much  as  Belgium.  If  those  figures  be 
true  and  there  is  equality  of  freight  rates — of  course,  there  is  equal- 
ity of  freight  rates — then  we  have  demonstrated  in  our  American 
trade  that  we  are  able  to  compete  with  the  other  iron-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  this  neutral  line,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  a  single  particle  of  your  prem- 
ise:  it  is  all  suppositional. 

Senator  Simmons.  Supposing  the  facts  to  be  as  I  have  read  them, 
as  coming  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  are  supposing  that  freight  rates  and  all  other 
conditions  are  equal.    Of  course,  that  is  self-evident. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  do  not  know  about  that! 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  do  not  faiow  about  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  no  figures  there  showing  what  class  of 
exportations  they  were. 

Senator  Simmons-  It  covers  them  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  is  automobiles  and  carriages  and  bugles, 
that  may  be  because  of  the  fact  that  they  like  our  styles  a  gfeat  deal 
better  than  they  do  those  from  Germany. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  there  any  difference  in  our  styles  of  steel 
rails  and  theirs  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  much.  Here  is  the  gist  of  what  I  want  to  im- 
press upon  you.  The  cost  of  rough  steels  at  the  seaboard  to-day,  likt 
rails,  or  something  of  that  same  description,  is  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  dollars  a  ton.  That  has  been  testified  to,  not  only  by  my- 
self, but  bv  other  steel  manufacturers,  like  Mr.  Felton  in  me  East. 
You  will  find  a  record  of  it  there.  These  rails  are  selling  in  Euro- 
pean ports,  you  will  find  from  the  same  statistics,  at  $24  and  $S5  a 
ton;  in  some  instances  considerably  below  that.  Assuming  that  the 
freight  on  these  rails  is  the  same  from  England  over  to  this  country 
as  it  is  from  our  works,  100  miles  inland,  to  the  seaboard,  you  can 
easily  see  that  at  their  cost  and  our  cost  they  are  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete with  us.  No  works  in  this  country  can  live,  can  exist,  can  hold 
even,  to  say  nothing  of  making  money,  if  they  have  to  sell  their  rails 
at  $25  a  ton.    That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  troubles  me  is  that  when  you  go  into  this 
neutral  market,  grouping  them  all  outside  of  Europe,  we  sell  a  muck 
larger  per  cent  than  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  steel  rails? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  including  everything. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  we  have  made  any 
profit  on  it.  I  tell  you  now  very  frankly,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
take  a  large  order  oi  export  rails  that  I  knew  I  was  going  to  make  a 
loss  on.    I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Ves;  but  I  can  not  understand,  Mr.  Schwab, 
how  it  is  that  we  can  go  into  Canada  and  there  meet  England  with 
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its  preference;  we  can  go  into  Mexico  and  there  meet  England  with 
its  preference.  We  could  go  into  the  l^uth  American  states  and 
there  meet  England  on  equal  terms  as  to  the  tariff,  and  I  think  on 
equal  terms  as  to  freight,  and  yet  in  the  home  market  we  can  not 
do  it.    I  do  not  kaow  anything  about  the  technique  of  it. 

Mr.  SoHWAB.  I  would  not  presume  to  argue  with  you  in  the  skill- 
ful manner  in  which  you  frame  your  premises,  nor  follow  your  ar- 
gument from  that  point  of  view ;  but  I  do  Imow,  as  a  business  man 
and  a  manufacturer,  that  practically  it  can  not  be  done. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  statistics  look  as  if  it  is  done  everywhere 
else  except  at  home. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  quite  true,  and  I  can  tell  you  with  equal  frank- 
ness that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  take  one- fourth  of  my  production 
and  make  it  without  a  profit.  But  that  does  not  say  I  could  do  it  and 
exist. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  would  like  to  go  over  again  the  Canadian 
proposition.  England  lajrs  down  her  rails  in  Montreal  at  the  same 
price  she  lays  them  down  in  Boston  or  New  York? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  LiOdgb.  She  has  to  haul  them  from  Montreal  to  Win- 
Lipeg? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Say,  2,000  miles. 

Senator  Lodob.  You  take  them  across  the  lakes  and  from  there 
htul  them  to  Winnipeg  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  From  600  to  1,00&  miles ;  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
wint  protection  in  the  East — where  we  are  not  protected  at  all. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  we  need  any  further  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  we  can  compete  with  them  on  heavy  iron,  structural,  and  rails? 
It  is  simply  the  number  of  miles  on  the  map  or  land  haul. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  Schwab,  I  can  show  you,  if  you  give  me  a  few 
minutes,  that  we  have  the  same  advantage  in  the  amount  of  prod- 
ucts of  iron  and  steel  that  go  to  England  and  Europe  generally  that 
we  have  as  to  the  products  bought  by  the  South  American  people. 
Would  the  differentiation,  or  the  explanation  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  apply  to  the  South  American  trade  in  iron  and 
steel? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  only  answer  you  this:  We  are  on  the  sea- 
board here:  we  are  practically  unable  to  sell  any  of  these  products 
in  South  America.  You  have  mentioned  South  America  specifically. 
I  mean  my  works.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  United  States.  But 
we  are  a  seaboard  works,  and  when  it  comes  to  selling  heavy  prod- 
acts  of  structural  steel  we  can  not  compete  with  Germany  in  Brazil 
and  Argentina. 

Senator  Smoot.  Even  by  selling  at  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Even  by  selling  at  cost. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  we  can  not  compete.  Is  it  not  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  that  we  sell  a  great  dedl  more  or  the  products  of  iron 
and  steel  to  South  America  now  than  any  European  country;  or,  I 
believe,  all  of  them  together? 

Mr.  Schwab.  All  I  can  say  is  this,  that  as  a  seaboard  manufac- 
turer we  do  not  sell  any  steel  in  Argentina  or  Bl^azil. 

Senator  Wh-wams.  Somebody  in  the  United  States  does? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Somebody  may;  somebody  does.  The  statistics  are 
not  often  sufficiently  analyzed.  I  mean  by  that,  for  example,  that 
we  make  a  special  thing  that  nobody  else  makes;  which,  by  the  way, 
we  arrange  to  do  at  our  works.  We  can  seU  that  in  almost  any 
country,  because  nobody  else  makes  that  specific  thing,  and  that  will 
swell  that  list  of  apparent  exports.  That  is  not  what  I  am  speaking 
of;  those  are  specialties. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  You  just  now  stated  you  would  be  very  glad, 
under  present  conditions,  to  sell  an  order  for  exportation  to  Mexico 
for  less  than  it  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  you  be  equally  disposed  to  sell  in  the 
United  States  an  equal  order  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Whjr?  Explain  why  you  are  willing  to  sell 
to  the  foreigners  at  a  loss  in  order  to  keep  your  mills  going,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  Avill  not  sell  to  the  American  trade  at  a  loss  to  keep 
your  mills  going. 

Mr.  Schwab.  For  the  reason  that  each  manufacturing  concern  in 
America  has,  by  reason  of  its  location  and  position,  a  certain  amount 
of  business  that  is  going  to  come  to  it  at  equal  prices ;  and  he  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  a  fool  of  a  business  man  who  would  say — and  he 
would  not  have  a  works  very  long — "  I  will  take  that  order  if  you 
will  take  it  from  me  at  this  price,"  when  he  knows  that  order,  by 
reason  of  his  location  and  business,  must  come  to  him  at  any  rate 
at  equal  prices. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  And  you  do  not  want  to  glut  the  market  by 
selling  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No.  Whatever  the  theory  of  economics  might  be 
that  would  tell  a  manufacturer  that  he  ought  to  do  it,  T  maKe  the 
prediction  he  would  not  long  remain  a  manufacturer. 

Senator  Lodge.  Could  you  sell  Galveston  in  competition  with 
England  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  have  to  know  the  freights  to  that  point. 

Senator  LiOdge.  I  mean,  supposing  you  sent  your  iron  to  New  York 
and  shipped  it  from  there  to  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Can  you  compete  in  that  market? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  have  to  know  the  difference  in  freight  rates 
from  New  York  to  Galveston  and  from  England  to  Galveston.  I  do 
not  know  that ;  I  do  not  remember  it,  at  least. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  were  interrupted  before  I  got  two  points 
that  I  wanted  to  complete  the  purpose  I  had  in  asking  you  in  refer- 
ence to  the  exportation  of  steel  rails,  to  meet  the  argument  that  is 
made  in  regard  to  our  selling  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home.  Are 
steel  rails  made  in  the  United  States  exported  to  the  countries  that 
are  manufacturing  steel  rails  abroad? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  the  facts  upon  which  all  of  this  talk  is 
made  are  those  relating  to  competing  countries  abroad — sales  in  com- 
peting countries  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so ;  neutral  markets. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  it  is  not  quite  true  that  the  United  States, 
through  any  of  its  manufacturing  enterprises,  exports  and  sells  steel 
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rails  in  countries  that  manufacture  steel  rails  at  a  lesser  price  than 
they  sell  them! 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  United  States  do  not  in  any  instance  expoi-t 
ateel  rails  to  a  country,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that  makes  its 
own  rails. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  clear  up,  because 
it  is  the  text  of  half  the  speeches  tiiat  are  made  throughout  some 
sections  of  the  country. 

Senator  Williams.  But  somebody  sells  in  neutral  markets  where 
all  have  an  equal  opportunity  and  a  fair  field  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Scauttor  Williams.  Is  anybody  shipping  steel  rails  to  the  United 
States  now? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Into  the  United  States? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  know  of  any  just  now. 

Senator  Williams.  So  we  not  only  do  not  ship  any  steel  rails  into 
countries  that  make  steel  rails,  but  no  countries  that  make  steel  rails 
ship  aOT  to  us,  either? 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  have. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  yes ;  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  they  will.    Oh,  no;  I  mean  within  a  year. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  mere  prediction. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  say  they  have  within  a  year. 

Senator  Williams.  How  did  that  occur ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Because  thej  could  get  a  cheaper  rate  of  freight 
than  we  could  to  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  to  the  Gulf  points,  too.  They  can  always  go 
in  there  cheaper  than  we  can,  as  they  can  also  up  in  tne  northern  part 
of  Maine,  for  railroads  up  there ;  and  they  can  get  in  cheaper  than 
we  do. 

Senator  Williams.  One  other  question.  Would  it  pay  you  to  take 
an  order  from  Mexico,  let  us  say,  and  sell  at  a  loss?  I  take  it  you 
mean  by  that  a  loss  that  would  not  be  so  great  as  the  loss  you  would 
suffer  by  allowing  the  product  to  remain  in  the  yard  and  paying 
interest  and  fixed  charges? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not.  I  mean  I  am  quite  willing  to 
take  a  loss  over  and  above  interest  and  fixed  charges — quite  willmg. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to.  My  rail  mill  is  shut  down  now ;  the  crew 
will  be  dispersed;  we  have  to  keep  them  occupied  at  other  things; 
we  have  not  been  running  the  rail  mill  this  year.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  run  it  at  a  loss. 

Senator  Williams.  One  other  question.  You  have  referred  to 
this  being  a  period  of  depression  in  the  steel  manufacturing  business. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  About  how  long  ago  did  that  period  set  in? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  a  year  ago.  But  it  has  grown  acute  during 
these  last  four  or  five  months. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Was  this  because  of  the  agitation  of  tariff 
revision? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  give  an  answer. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Schwab,  I  rftad  here  that  there  are  em- 
ployed in  the  steel  interests  of  this  country,  especially  in  the  works 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
foreign-born  people. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  ri^ht. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  is  that— because  they  caji  be  hired  for  a 
less  wage? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  sort  of 
work. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  bulk  of  them  are  unskilled  laborers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so.  That  is  the  reason  they  are  employed. 
The  intelligence  of  our  American  workmen  makes  them  learn  trades 
and  higher-class  work.  We  do  not  have  what  we  term  the  lowest 
type  of  labor  in  America.  They  all  become  mechanics  or  skilled 
workmen  of  some  sort,  and  that  is  about  our  only  available  source. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  use  these  not  because  you  can  get  them 
cheaper,  but  because  they  are  better  adapted  than  the  Americans  for 
the  work? 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  are  the  only  kind  of  men  you  can  get  for  that 
work.    It  is  because  they  are  unskilled. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  because  of  a  lack  of  unskilled  labor  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so;  they  are  unskilled  labor. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  it  is  not  because  they  are  better  adapted 
to  do  it  than  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  not  at  all.  The  American  will  not  do  it.  Th« 
American  labor  is  adapted  for  a  higher  class  of  work. 

Senator  Simmons.  !Not  adapted  at  all  to  the  work  that  is  performed 
by  the  unskilled  labor? 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  do  not  do  it  because  they  get  better  work  to  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  not  because  they  get  better  wages? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Naturally;  that  is  because  the  work  is  better. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  get  these  men,  then,  in  the  last  analysis, 
because  they  are  willing  to  do  this  work  at  a  less  wage  than  the 
American  would  do  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  can  put  it  that  way;  it  is  your  way  of  put- 
ting it. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  asking  you  whether  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do  it  because  we  have  not  the  American  labor 
that  is  available  for  it.  In  the  South  they  will  ask,  for  instance,  why 
they  use  colored  labor  at  this  work.  There  is  no  white  labor.  White 
men  all  occupy  better  positions. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  to  use  this  kind  of 
labor  for  digging  trenches,  and  all  that,  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Exactly.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  that  I  have 
not  seen  brought  out  at  all  in  any  of  these  investigations.  You 
take  this  labor  that  works  12  hours  a  day ;  their  actual  period  of  laJbor 
during  that  12  hours  of  service — making  a  guess — ^would  not  be  1 
hour  out  of  the  12  when  they  are  actually^aboring. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  true  of  people  in  the  blast  furnaces? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Those  are  the  people  I  have  in  mind. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  work  about  an  hour  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  actual  labor.  I  do  not  believe  that  15  per  cent 
of  the  day  is  put  in  in  actual  labor. 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  are  they  doing  the  balance  of  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  ^it  around,  mxd  have  to  be  there.  The  blast 
funMMe,  for  example,  casts  its  metal  onoe  every  four  or  five  hours. 
Dnrii^  that  period  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  men  there.  But 
durii^g  the  interveningperiod  there  is  nothing  for  the  men  to  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  Wnat  proportion  of  your  labor  would  be  sub- 
ject to  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Practically  all  those  men  who  work  12  hours  for  7 
days  in  the  week. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Practically  all  of  them ;  that  is,  blast-furnace  men. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  seen  the  statement  here  that  when  you 
are  making  shifts — ^transferring  from  the  day  to  the  night  shift,  or 
vice  versa — the  last  day  you  make  them  work  24  hours. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  Otherwise  the  night  turn 
would  work  always  night  and  the  day  turn  always  day. 

Senator  Simmons.  Could  you  not  adjust  that  so  that  the  men  might 
get  some  sleep! 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  pay  handsomely  for  a  suggestion. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  found,  by  experience,  that  the  state- 
ments made  in  a  letter  of  May  15,  1899,  which  you  addressed  to  Mr. 
Frick,  on  the  question  of  the  cost  of  producing  steel  rails,  could  not 
be  carried  out  f 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  will  find  a  veiy  full  explanation  of  that  whole 
thing  printed  better  than  I  could  teU  you  now,  right  in  the  report. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  letter  was  that? 

Senator  Smoot.  A  letter  Mr.  Schwab  wrote  to  Mr.  Frick  on  May 
15, 1899.     I  would  like  to  have  that  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Suhmons.  Do  you  want  to  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  thing  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  as 
a  part  of  Mr.  Schwab's  testimony. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  also  the  explanation. 

The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

PrrrsBUftoH,  Pa.,  May  15,  tf^iW. 

Hy  Dear  Mb.  Fbick  :  You  asked  me  to  give  my  views  as  to  the  probable 
future  earnings  of  the  Carnegie  interests  and  as  to  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion on  a  basis  of  1100,000,000  bonds,  $250,000,000  preferred  stock,  and  ^75,- 
OW.OOO  common  stock. 

Permit  me  to  saj  that,  commencing  In  1S79  as  engineer  constructing  the 
works»  10  years  as  general  sui)erlntendent  of  our  principal  works  and  over  2 
years  as  president,  I  feel  that  I  know  the  properties  and  their  possibilities  as 
well,  or  better,  than  anyone  In  or  out  of  the  concern. 

^Hiile  we  have  been  highly  successful  In  the  past,  as  evei:yone  knows.  I 
believe  we  are  only  now  getting  In  shape  to  be  truly  successful  and  truly  profit- 
able. Our  April  proflt-and-loss  sheet  shows  earnings  slightly  over  $1,500,000, 
with  rails  netting  us  only  $17.50  and  billets  $16.  Lowest  prices  we  ever  had, 
on  an  average,  were  $16.60  for  rails  and  $14J^  for  billets ;  so,  you  see,  we  have 
reaped  very  little  of  the  advantages  of  increased  prices.  With  prices  anywhere 
near  to-day's  selling  prices  we  could  easily  make  over  $3»000,000  per  month,  and 
ttien  our  new  works  to  be  started  In  two  months  will,  I  estimate  on  present 
prices,  bring  ns  an  additional  profit  of  $600,000  per  month,  or  a  total  of  $3,600,000 
per  month. 

As  to  the  future,  even  on  low  prices,  I  am  most  sanguine.  I  know  positively 
that  England  can  not  produce  pig  Iron  at  actual  cost  for  less  than  $11.50  per 
too.  even  allowing  no  profit  on  raw  materials,  and  can  not  put  pig  Iron  into 
railSy  with  their  most  efilclent  works,  for  less  than  $7.50  per  ton.  This  would 
make  rails  a  net  cost  to  them  of  $19.    We  can  sell  at  this  price  and  ship  abroad 
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BO  as  to  net  us  $16  at  works  for  foreign  business,  nearly  as  good  as  home  busi- 
ness has  been.  What  is  true  of  rails  is  equally  true  of  other  steel  products. 
As  a  result  of  this,  we  are  going  to  control  the  steel  business  of  the  world. 

You  know  we  can  make  rails  for  less  than  $12  per  ton,  leaving  a  nice  margin 
on  foreign  business.  Besides  this,  foreign  costs  are  going  to  increase  year  by 
year,  because  they  have  not  the  raw  materials,  while  ours  is  going  to  decrease. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  we  will  be  able  to  sell  our  surplus  abroad,  run  our 
works  full  all  the  time,  and  get  the  best  practice  and  costs  in  this  way. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  M.  Schwab.  President. 

The  Ghaibman.  Was  that  the  letter? 

Mr.  Schwab.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that  is  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  facts  stated  in  that  letter  true  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  hope  the  chairman  will  publish  the  letter. 

The  Ghaibman.  Certainly;  I  will  hand  it  to  the  reporter  and  it  may  be 
published. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  dated  in  1899,  you  say,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Ghaibman.  May  15,  189»9.  You  say  it  was  true  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Schwab? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  could  produce  steel  rails  at  $12? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  did.  May  I  make  an  explanation,  for  you  are  asking 
questions? 

The  Ghaibman.  One  moment.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  and  you 
will  have  a  full  opportunity  to  explain. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  well;  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  there  that  you  knew  positively  that  England 
could  not  produce  pig  iron  at  actual  cost  for  less  than  $11.50  per  ton,  allowing 
no  profit  on  raw  materials.    Was  that  true? 

Mr.  Schwab.  At  that  time  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  could  not  put  pig  iron  into  rails,  with  their  most  effl* 
clent  works,  for  less  than  $7.50  per  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  make  a  net  cost  to  them  of  $19? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  could  make  them  for  less  than  $12? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  relative  cost  of  making  steel  rails  at  that  time 
in  this  country  and  England  was  $7  less  here  than  there? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  was  not  quite  right,  but  very  nearly  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  substantially  so? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Substantially;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Schwab,  we  will  hear  your  explanation. 

Mr.  Schwab.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  that  letter  was  written  as  an 
enthusiastic  and  optimistic  young  man  seeking  preferment  in  a  great  company. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  was  your  age  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  we  will  let  the  worthy  chairman  guess  at  that 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  conscientious  scruples  against  stating  your 
age,  have  you? 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Better  let  us  know  your  age,  so  that  we  can  measure  the  en- 
thusiasm for  truth. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Mr.  Cockran  can  be  assured  that  the  truth  is  it  was  written  in 
an  optimistic  vein. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  entirely  true? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  That  letter  was  written  from  the  ix)iut  of  view 
of  a  manufacturer's  department;  in  other  words,  while  president  of  the  com- 
pany, I  was  particularly  in  charge  of  operation  and  was  anxious  to  make  the 
best  showing  possible  in  that  department.  That  $12  per  ion  was  actual  mill 
cost,  and  it  included  none  of  the  general  charges  which  would  be  incident  to 
any  great  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  include? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  The  actual  cost  of  making  steel  rail, 
other  than  interest  charges,  depreciation,  and  similar  charges,  which  were 
always  made  by  the  auditing  department  in  making  up  the  yearly  re|x>rt. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  office  force? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Including  the  office  force  at  the  works,  but  none  of  the  general 
changes  of  selling  or  administration.  The  English  cost  did  Include  it ;  and  I 
wUl  give  you  this  cost  in  detail,  if  I  may. 

The  Ghaibmak.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  costs  right  now. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  that.  Secondly,  I  want  to  explain  the 
motive  of  that  letter.  The  letter  was  written  at  Mr.  Frlck's  solicitation.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  he  was  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  Carnegie  Co. ;  and  it  was  also 
written  in  an  optimistic  vein  for  a  like  reason.  If  you  will  bear  that  in  mind 
in  reading  that  letter,  you  will  probably  understand  it  better. 

Now,  I  will  go  to  the  cost— as  to  how  I  arrived  at  a  cost  of  $12  at  that  time 
for  making  rails,  which  wns  quite  true  then.  We  were  leasing  our  ores  at  that 
time  In  the  Northwest.  We  were  not  large  owners  of  ores.  We  started  out  to 
boy  them.  But  we  were  purchasing  and  leasing  ores,  as  people  familiar  with 
the  trade  will  recollect,  at  10  cents  and  15  cents  a  ton.  The  cost  of  mining  in 
the  Mesaba,  because  that  was  about  the  time  the  Mesaba  ores  were  being  made 
entirely  on  the  surface  and  there  was  no  depth  mining  at  all,  that  was  being 
done  at  a  cost  of  15  to  25  cents  a  ton,  so  that  our  cost  of  ore  at  the  mines  at 
tbat  time  was  about  from  35  to  40  cents  a  ton.  Now,  we  transported  those  ores 
to  the  I^kes  for  from  60  to  70  cents  a  ton.  We  transported  them  on  the  I^kes 
for  eo  cents  a  ton.  and  we  transported  them  from  the  Lakes  to  Pittsburgh  for 
70  cents  a  ton  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  $2.40. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  that  Is  right — in  Pittsburgh  for  these  ores.  Now,  if  you 
will  divide  by  58  per  cent,  which  was  then  the  average  amount  of  iron  in  the 
ore,  you  will  get  the  cost  of  the  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron. 

The  Chaibman.  About  $2,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  more  than  $2.  If  you  will  divide  by  5vS  you  will  get  the 
exact  figure.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  was  the  contained  iron  in  the  ores  in  that 
jrear.  It  makes  quite  a  diflference  between  50  per  cent  and  58  i)er  cent.  I  will 
divide  it  if  yon  like,  but  I  see  several  members  of  the  conimitt^  making  the 
calculation,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  correct. 

Mr.  Dalzexl.  Mr.  Hill  makes  it  $4.31. 

Mr.  Schwab.  $4.31.  Now  you  must  allow  somethiug  for  loss  in  that,  because 
jou  do  not  get  entirely  all  the  iron;  some  passes  over  in  dust,  but  it  will  be 
approximately  $4-50.  In  that  year  it  was  from  $4.50  to  $5  a  ton~$4.50  nearly — 
for  the  amount  of  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  Iron. 

The  CHAiBiffAN.  About  $4.50? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  Now,  tlie  coke  was  the  next 
tiling.  It  cost  us  about  $1  a  ton  to  make  our  coke  at  the  ovens  in  that  year, 
and  we  had  the  coke  carried  to  our  furnaces  for  75  cents,  so  that  you  will  have 
t(»  add  $1.75  for  fuel  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron. 

The  CoAiBMAN.  That  is  the  total  coke  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  takes  1  ton  of  coke  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  with  58  per 
(■put  ore. 

Xow,  I  will  go  on.  Then  you  take  the  limestone.  The  limestone  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh pig  was  carried  14  miles  at  10  cents  a  ton.  Our  cost  of  limestone  was 
about  35  cents  for  each  ton  of  pig  iron.  If  you  will  add  to  that  about  $1.65,  it 
will  cover  all  the  expenses  outside  of  material  for  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron, 
yon  will  have  the  approximate  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  that  year. 

The  Chaibman.  What  were  those  expenses,  labor? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I^abor  expense,  and  small  things  about  the  works. 

The  Chaibman.  Steam? 

Mr.  Schwab.  W^ell,  there  was  no  stenm  in  making  pig  iron  -there  was  some 
at  that  time,  but  very  little.  Now,  that  was  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  In 
that  year.  If  you  will  recollect,  in  that  same  year  Pittsburgh  made  a  great 
nuiuy  conversion  contracts  for  making  billets,  the  cost  of  which  Is  not  widely 
different  from  the  cost  of  making  rails,  at  $5  per  ton  above  the  cost  of  pig  iron. 
That  $5  a  ton  included  our  profit  in  those  years,  and  I  am  not  stating  anything 
that  is  not  generally  known.  If  you  will  add,  therefore,  about  $3.75  more  a 
ton  to  that  you  will  have  the  cost  of  making  rails  in  Pittsburgh  in  that  year — 
that  is,  the  mill  cost,  absolutely.  It  was 'about  $12.  Now,  that  would  vary 
from  month  to  month 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Do  you  mean  allowing  for  depreciation  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  .Schwab.  I  do  not:  I  mean  absolutely  the  cost  at  the  mill.  I  stated  that 
at  first.    My  estimate  was  made  up  from  the  mill. 

Mr.  RoxYXGE.  You  have  given  each  of  the  items  that  make  that  up? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  I  have,  but  I  have  aot  included  depreciation,  intei'est,  or  »milar 
charges. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  simply  includes  those  items  that  you  have  mentioned,  giving^ 
the  amoqjit  oi  each  item? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  would  be  $5  for  conversion? 

Mr.  3CHWAB.  I  can  give  you  that  in  detail  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Ck)CK&AN.  But  that  $5  included  the  profit? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  had  about  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  Quarter. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  is  the  total  cost  of  converting  pig  iron  into  rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  From  $3.75  to  |4  a  ton,  that  year. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else  about  that  year.  We  have  taken  that 
part  of  the  cost  We  paid  common  iQbor  that  year  a  dollar  a  day.  The  lowest 
salary  I  ever  received  myself  up  to  that  time  was  in  that  year.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  we  had  everything  connected  with  the  steel  industry  on  auch  a 
low  basis  as  in  that  year.  Men  were  most  anxious  for  work,  and  you  could  get 
lots  of  men  at  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day  who  would  do  the 
work  of  two  men  of  to-day.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mills  was  only 
one-half  what  it  is  under  similar  conditions  to-day.  I  only  speak  of  some  of  the 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  rail  rates  in  that  year.  If  you  will  read  Mr. 
Garnegie*s  article  on  rebates  you  will  see  that  we  had  rates  in  many  instances 
one-third  of  what  they  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  the  same  conditions  exist  in  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  labor 
with  which  you  made  comparison  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  true ;  excepting  this :  At  that  time,  in  Great  Britain,  they 
had  no  mechanical  appliances  such  as  we  bad.  Our  great  advantage  in  cost 
was  because  of  our  ability  to  mechanically  produce  things  that  they  did 
manually. 

Mr.  Hill.  Does  that  special  advantage  exist  now? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir;  it  does  Jiot,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  able 
to  adopt  the  things  that  we  developed. 

Mr.  Hux.  There  is  less  necessity  for  a  difference  In  the  tariff  now  than  there 
was  then? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  come  to  that  later,  if  I  may  go  on,  because  I  want  to  be 
very  frank  about  the  whole  situation.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  an  apparent 
inconsistency  which  is  not  so  Inconsistent  when  you  come  to  analyze  it;  in 
other  words,  let  me  put  the  question :  "  If  I  were  writing  that  letter  to^iay. 
at  what  would  I  put  the  cost  of  steel  rails?  " 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  tell  us,  in  the  same  detail,  what 
it  would  cost  to-day. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  First  of  all,  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago — no,  probably  in  1901  or  1902,  I  am  not  sure — I  testified  before  one 
of  your  committees  in  Washington  that  I  placed  a  value  on  the  ores  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  of  a  dollar  a  ton  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Randixl.  In  order  that  I  may  understand  you,  are  you  going  to  talk  in 
an  optimistic  vein  or  a  pessimistic  vein? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  let  you  be  tlie  judge  of  that ;  you  may  be  the  Judge  of 
that.  sir.  As  I  say,  I  then  testified  that  the  ore  was  worth  a  dollar  a  ton.  It 
was  then  thought  to  be  an  optimistic  estimate.  I  would  call  attentioii  to  the 
fact  that  since  that  time  ores  have  not  only  been  sold  at  a  loss  at  a  dollar  a 
ton,  but  the  lowest  grade  we  hava  I  then  spoke  of  58  per  cent  ores,  the  same 
kind  we  have  been  using.  The  Steel  Corporation  are  leasing  to-day  from  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad — Mr.  Hill— ores  the  minimum  of  which  are  89  cents, 
and  in  three  years  will  be  above  a  dollar  a  ton.    So  I  want  you  to  appreciate 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  royalty  alone? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  without  any  cost  of  taking  it  out  of  the  mines.  Now,  I 
can  not  say  accurately — the  Steel  Corporation  can  testify  to  this — ^but  I  think 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  all  the  ores  that  they  take  out  this  year  will 
probably  come  from  the  properties  on  which  they  pay  from  85  cents  to  $1  a 
ton  royalty.  That  is  first.  Secondly,  these  mines  that  were  formerly  shovelluif 
it — I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  some  expert  testimony  on  the  cost  of  shovel- 
ing out  Mesaba  ores — ^but  those  ores  were  shoveled  out  at  a  cost  of  from  5  to  10 
cents  a  ton.  These  mines  are  much  deeper  to-day,  and  much  more  costly  to 
operate,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Mesaba  ores  on  an  average  can  be  pro- 
duced to-day,  mined  to-day,  anywhere  below  00  cents  a  ton,  and  I  think  the 
cost  is  between  50  and  00  centa  You  can  not  buy  Mesaba  ores  to  make  steel, 
you  must  use  old  ores,  or  hard  ores,  and  the  cost  is  nearly  double  that  varying 
from  75  cents  to  $1  a  ton. 
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Mr.  OoGVULH.  In  what  proportloii? 

Mt.  Schwab.  The  beet  proportion  is  half  and  half.  Please  put  these  flgures 
4owB,  Mr,  Hill.  Yon  have  the  cost  of  the  ore  in  the  ground  at  $1  per  ton,  as 
asainst  onr  10  and  15  cents  I  spoke  of.  If  you  will  pilt  the  cost  of  mining  now 
at  SO  cents  per  ton ;  if  you  will  put  the  cost  of  getting  it  to  the  Lakes  at  85 
cents — ^I  am  giving  you  actual  charges  now ;  if  you  will  put  the  cost  of  carrying 
it  on  the  Lakes  at  70  cents,  the  cost  of  unloading  and  taking  it  to  Pittsburgh  at 
$1,  you  will  have  the  cost  of  the  ores  in  Pittsburgh. 

Ifr.  Hn.T..  Has  the  fright  rates  from  the  mines  to  the  Lakes  increased  In 
these  10  years? 

Mr.  SoHWAB.  It  has 

Mr.  Sbjl.  How  much? 

Mr.  Schwab.  My  best  recollection  is — ^I  have  not  the  exact  figures— that  It 
has  increased  from  60  to  85  cents.  And  it  has  increased  <m  the  Lakes  not  so 
much,  but  from  00  to  70  cents. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Then  there  is  an  increase  of  about  $1  in  the  transportation? 


Mr.  Hnx.  And  the  United  States  Steel  Oo.  owns. and  controls  the  transports' 
Hon? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  speak  about  that  You  must  ask  them  about  that 
Now,  if  you  will  divide  that  by  49,  which  is  the  average  percentage  of  iron  in 
the  ore  brous^t  down  last  year,  you  will  have  the  cost  of  the  ore  to  make  a  ton 
ef  pig  iron  during  these  past  several  years. 

Mr.  Galdbbhead.  Instead  of  58? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Instead  of  58.  We  rejected  ore  up  to  that  time  that  ran  below 
56,  but  now  we  take  all  of  it  thhat  runs  as  high  as  48.  The  other  is  not  pro- 
curable; you  can  not  get  it 

The  Chaibican.  Go  on,  Mr.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  like  to  have  these  figures. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  had  better  make  your  own  figures. 

Mr.  Hnj;*  I  make  it  8.26. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  I  believe  in  labor  saving. 

Mr.  Daleelu  &26,  Mr.  Hill  says. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  win  add  what  I  did  in  the  previous  instance,  the  usual 


Mr.  UifDKBWooD.  I  have  worked  it  out  and  make  it  8.20. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Now,  if  you  will  add  the  usual  losses  In  there,  you  win  find  that 
that  wfll  be  another  50  cents  a  ton.    I  allowed  a  lesser  amount  before 

Mr.  Uhdsbwood.  Your  figures,  then,  show  the  cost  of  ore  at  the  Pittrt>urgh 
furnace,  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  amounts  to  $8.50. 

Mr.  LoirowoBTH.  And  it  was  $4.60  in  1889? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  give  you  further  details  if  you  desire  it 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  are  talking  about  different  figures.  Mr.  Underwood  said 
$8.50 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  I  added  60  cents  a  ton ;  $8.75  is  right 

Mr.  Hux.  That  is  right? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  about  right 

Now,  if  you  wiil  come  to  the  cost  of  coking  coal,  you  will  find  that  In  those 
years  coking  coal  In  the  Gonnellsville  region — I  am  calling  on  my  memoiy  for 
this;  Mr.  Dalzell  will  probably  know  better  than  I — ^was  about  $600  an  acre, 
and  to-day  it  is  worth  $3,000  an  acre,  the  same  coal.  The  cost  of  coke,  there- 
fore, made  from  Gonnellsville  coal  Is  proportionately  greater.  These  are  ap- 
proximate figures,  because  it  is  hard  to  fix  a  definite  value  on  those  two  things. 
Therefore,  I  Imow  that  coke  may  not  be  produced  in  the  ovens  to-day  under 
$L50  a  ton ;  and — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this — ^but  I  think  the  freight  rate  to 
Pittiburgh  is  85  cents,  again,  on  coke.    It  is  within  10  cents. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  mean  to  make  a  ton  of  iron? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  mean  that  is  for  a  ton  of  coke.  Now,  this  Is  a  thing  I 
would  also  call  your  attention  to.  In  the  year  I  wrote  that  letter  1  ton  of 
coke  made  1  ton  of  pig  iron,  because  the  ores  contained  58  per  cent  of  iron, 
liast  year  it  took  li  tons  of  coke  to  make  1  ton  of  pig  iron,  because  the  ore  only 
contained  39  per  cent  of  iron.  Therefore,  you  must  add  one-fourth  to  the 
value 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  52i,  which  would  make  $2.62  for  the  coke. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  will  add  that  to  the  $8.50  you  have  $11.10,  or  something 
like  that 

Mr.  T¥fy,T^  Then  there  Is  another  Item*  there  is  labor. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  limestone.  It  costs  30  cents  to  mine  limestone  and 
$1.20  to  take  It  to  Pittsburgh — $1.60.  And  you  use  aboat  one-batf  a  ton  of 
lime  to  pig,  making  76  cents  for  your  Ume  for  each  ton  of  pig  Iron.  The  reason 
that  more  lime  is  used  now  than  in  that  year  is  because  the  ores  are  leaner 
now.    There  is  more  waste  material  to  flux  away.    I  want  to  make  this 

Mr.  Hill.  That  makes  $12.13  for  your  cost,  eliminating  your  office  force? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  there  is  another  Item  to  go  in  there  yet;  you  have  your 
labor  and  your  conversion  cost,  which  you  can  put  now  at  about  $1.26  or  ^.30. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  What  is  Hie  last  item? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  labor  and  charges  other  than  material. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much — $1.80? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  $1.30.  That  is  about  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  In 
Pittsburgh  to-day.  And  If  you  will  add  the  general  charges  the  cost  la  about 
$14.    I  mean  to  make  a  ton  at  pig  Iron  In  Pittsburgh 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  What  do  you  Include  In  general  charges? 

Mr.  Schwab.  General  admlnlstratlye  exp^ises  and  similar  Items. 

Mr.  Hnx.  The  taxes  and  Insurance? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  the  works*  taxes  have  been  included  In  the  other. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  mi^e  one  explanation.  There  are  works  and  works. 
Some  works  can  do  a  little  better  than  other  works.  But  what  I  have  c^ven 
you  is  the  nearest  average  of  one  of  the  good  works  of  Pittsburgh.  My  asser- 
tion can  well  be  borne  out  If  you  have  examined  the  papers  recently  you 
know  that  nearly  all  the  furnaces  In  the  yalley  and  about  Pittsburgh  haye  been 
shut  down  this  year  because,  as  many  of  the  operators  told  me^  tbey  ooold 
not  alford  to  sell  pig  iron  at  $14  a  ton.  If  you  have  noted,  that  has  been  abont 
the  market  for  pig.  The  pig  will  cost,  for  converting  It  into  rails — ^I  do  not 
believe  we  can  convert  it  from  pig  Iron  into  rails,  In  our  mill,  for  less  than 
$7.60  a  ton  to-day. 

The  Ghaibm AN.  Making  a  total  cost  of  $21.60? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  that ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  $14  and  $7.60 

Mr.  Hill.  One  moment. 

Mr.  TJndebwood.  $7.60? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  made  the  pig  iron  cost  $14  up  to  this  time,  adding 
the  different  items  given. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir ;  and  $7.60  for  converting  that  into  rails. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  would  be  $21.60? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  that  Is  about  the  cost. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  gave  us  the  cost  of  conversion  nine  years  ago  as  being  $8.75. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  ri£^t;  but  I  am  telling  you  why  It  ts  so  much  more 
to-day. 

Mr.  GocKBAN.  Let  us  )iave  that,  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.    Let  us  take  the  question  of  loss  first 

Mr;  Hill.  Your  letter  said  your  cost  was  going  to  decrease. 

The  Chahuian.  Yon  said  then  that  your  cost  was  going  to  be  less. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  my  letter  was  very  optimistic,  and  oxie  sees  things  vary 
different  sometimes  from  what  the  realization  i&  Let  me  take  the  item  of 
loss,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  losses  from  memory,  but 
they  are  approximately  10  per  cent  Now,  10  per  cent  on  $8  Is  80  cents  loss; 
I  mean  when  you  convert  iron  Into  steel.  You  lose  the  silica  and  the  carbon, 
which  go  into  the  air.  Eighty  cents  loss  on  that  Now,  there  Is  nothing  that 
enters  Into  that  that  has  not  increased  almost  proportionately.  The  freights 
on  everything  you  use  to  convert  your  pig  iron  Into  steel— like  ganlsters,  like 
refractories,  like  coke  for  melting — has  gone  up  two-thirds  In  many  instances. 

Mr.  Ck>CKBAN.  Did  you  say  the  froight? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  on  all  the  materials  for  converting  pig  Iron  Into  steel. 
Labor  has  increased  moro  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  your  statement  just  now,  in  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron  you  have 
made  a  reduction  of  88  cents  In  the  cost  for  labor. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so.  Now,  I  shall  tell  you  why.  The  labor  In  making  a 
ton  of  pig  iron  Is  not  skilled  labor  at  all.  It  is  common  labor.  It  has  not 
changed,  or  at  least  changed  very  little;  and,  secondly,  the  appliances  in  making 
pig  iron  have  changed  very  radically  In  that  period  of  time,  while  the  appliances 
for  making  rails  have  not  changed  materially. 

The  Chaibhax.  What  do  you  put  down  as  the  cost  of  labor  in  converting 
pig  Iron  into  steel? 
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lir.  Schwab.  There  are  seyeral  methods,  so  I  would  have  to  give  you  the 
cost  by  each  method. 

Mr.  UifDEBwooD.  Will  you  give  the  cost  by  the  Bessemer  method  first,  and 
then  follow  that  with  the  cost  by  tlie  open-hearth  method? 

ICr.  Schwab.  I  wlD,  if  you  like;  but  I  would  prefer  not  to.  I  will  tell  you 
tlie  cost  of  one. 

Mr.  OocKBAN.  If  you  will  give  us  the  figures  for  both,  we  will  make  the  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  prefer  not  to  give  you  the  figures  for  both. 

Mr.  Dalzkll.  How  do  you  make  your  steel? 

Mr.  SCHWA&  By  the  open-hearth  method. 

Mr.  Dauskll.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  for  that,  then? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  The  labor  cost  in  the  open-hearth  part  of  the  process  is 
about  85  cents  a  ton.  In  the  blooming  mill  the  cost  is  40  or  60  cents,  and  the 
cost  of  the  rails  proper  is  from  $1  to  $1.25,  depending  on  the  section,  drilling, 
and  kind  of  rail.  That  is  the  actual  labor  at  the  mill.  Of  course,  there  is 
this  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  analyzing  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  rails — that  there  is 
nothing  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  rails  In  its  finality  but  raw  material 
and  labor. 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  "  the  kind  of  rail "? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  are  different  sections  and  weights  of  rails.  If  a  rail  is 
GO  pounds  to  the  yard  it  costs  more  than  a  rail  that  runs  100  pounds  to  the 
jard. 

Mr.  Hqx.  You  are  speaking  of  the  standard  rail? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.    Then,  there  are  different  kinds  of  specifications. 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  Please  make  that  a  little  plainer. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  thought  I  had  made  that  plain.  When  I  say  different  kinds 
of  rail  I  mean  different  specifications  and  different  patterns  and  different 
weights. 

Mr.  Fobdkkt.  It  costs  you  more  per  ton  to  make  rails  that  run  35  potfiids  to 
the  yard  than  to  make  rails  that  run  90  pounds? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Ye&    And  then  there  are  other  things  that  also  vary  the  cost. 

The  CHAntMAJT.  Proceed  with  the  remaining  items  of  cost  to  make  up  this 

Mr.  Schwab.  Against  that  cost  you  will  have  to  go  through  the  same  calcula- 
latkm  as  before. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  .You  have  labor  at  85  and  other  items  here,  which  I  figure 
ont  make  a  total  of  $8.66  for  labor  and  losses. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  have  to  go  further.  The  open  hearth,  put  that  at  80. 
It  takes  100  tons  of  open-hearth  ingots  to  make  80  tons  of  rails.  So  to  arrive 
at  the  $7.50  we  have  to  go  through  a  long  calculation  of  percentages  that  I 
think  you  will  find  pretty  difficult. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  have  to  add  one-fifth  of  this  labor  cost,  then. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  UifDEBWOoD.  The  labor  cost  would  be 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  will  have  to  do  the  same  thing  with  every  item  that  enters 
faitoit 

Mr.  Uhdebwood.  We  have  to  add  45  coits  there. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  16  cents  on  labor. 

Mr.  Uiidebwo<n>.  You  said  yon  add  one-fifth. 

Mr.  Schwab.  One-fifth  to  80  cents. 

Mr.  Ukdbbwood.  Oh,  that  would  make  $3.81. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Now,  the  other  costs  are  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
things.  There  is  the  refractories,  there  is  manganese,  there  is  fiuxes,  there  is 
coal  for  cokes. 

Mr.  Hnx.  But  a  ton  of  iron  does  not  make  a  ton  of  rails 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  an  item  of  loss. 

The  Chaibicar.  What  is  manganese? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  ferromanganese?  That  question  depends  on  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  rail.    You  can  put  it  at  65  cents  to  85  cents  for  manganese. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  you  these  figures  offhand  and  then  have  you  add  them 
ap  and  find  that  they  do  not  add  up  exactly  $7.50,  but  you  will  find  that  they 
will  approximate  that. 

Mr.  Hox.  Does  this  include  the  profit  of  $5  a  ton? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  in  the  previous  statement? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  you  will  file  witli  the  committee  an  itemized  statement  of 
that  cost  of  the  open-hearth  steel  rail? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  that 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  do  that 

Mr.  Undebwood.  If  any  bill  that  this  Congress  may  pass  goes  out  to  the 
country  and  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  country,  it  has  to  have  facts 
behind  it 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  propose  to  give  you  the  facts.'  You  can  do  with  the  tariff,  of 
course,  as  you  see  fit. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  items — the  cost  of  pig  iron,, 
what  you  allow  for  waste,  the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of  manganese,  the  cost 
of  fuel,  the  cost  for  steel,  the  cost  for  ore 

Mr.  Schwab.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  them  to  you  as  you  read  them  off? 

The  Chaibman.  No. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  give  them  now ;  I  can  give  every  item  of  cost  that  enters 
into  it 

The  Chajbman.  And  repairs  and  maintenance  and  supplies  and  tools,  miscel- 
laneous and  general  expenses;  the  general  expenses  of  the  factory,  and  depre- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  will  have  to  give  me  that  list 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Now,  I  would  like  to  state  this:  There  has  probably  not  been 
two  months  in  the  last  two  years  in  any  two  mills  when  rails  have  cost  the 
same  each  month.  So  I  will  give  you  a  good  average  cost,  not  the  low  cost  or 
the  high  cost,  but  a  good  average  cost 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  us  a  statement  as  to  the  same 
things  wh«i  you  wrote  that  letter  in  1899,  giving  as  the  items  as  applying  to 
that  time. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  mean  in  writing? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  I  would  like  the  details  of  making  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  given  those. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  Do  you  know  about  the  cost  of  manufacturing  pig  Iron  and 
rails  in  detail  in  Ekigland  and  other  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  as  much  in  detail  as  I  do  about  the  cost  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  elements  of  difference  in  cost  and 
their  significance? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  be  a  little  more  specific. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  Well,  do  you  know  the  comparative  cost,  as  a  general 
proposition,  of  making  pig  iron  and  rails  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  ScHWAa  To-day? 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  Including  these  years. 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  Let  him  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  I  suggest  he  put  that  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  offer  what  I  have  already  said  as  an  explanation  of  that 
letter. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  you  put  the  total  cost  of  steel  rails — ^have  you  got  the 
figures  there? 

Mr.  Hill.  $20.93,  I  make  it  now. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $21.50.  It  will  approxi- 
mate $21.50. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  Mr.  Schwab,  how  near  is  that  to  the  average  cost  from 
1902  down  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  don't  know;  I  would  have  to  go  through  that  I  couldn't 
give  you  that  from  memory.  Suffice  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman — ^let  me  say 
this :  That  in  every  year  since  1900  up  to  date,  in  every  year  the  average  earn- 
ings of  the  employees  of  the  steel  corporation,  while  I  was  president,  that  the 
average  earnings  of  my  own  employees  have  increased  each  year;  there  has 
never  been  one  year  that  the  average  has  not  increased.  I  have  not  given  the 
figures  for  this  year  yet 
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The  Ohatbmah.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  Is  higher  for  this  year 
than  for  the  average  of  the  preceding  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  say  I  have  not  the  figures  for  this  year;  this  year  has  not 
aided  yet.  Bnt  up  to  this  year  the  earnings  of  the  employees  in  the  steel 
works 

The  Ghaxbicah.  What  year  do  yon  refer  to  when  you  speals  of  the  cost  as 
about  $22? 

Mr.  Schwab.  This  year;  the  present  time. 

The  Ghaisman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  you  to  do  was  to  compare  the 
present  year  with  the  six  or  eight  years  preceding  this  year. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  real  cost  of  making  rails  this  year  is  the  highest  in  10 
yearSp  because  we  have  had  so  few  rails  to  make.  In  my  opinion  rail  makers 
win  not  have  made  any  money  on  rails  this  year.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  dif- 
ficalt  to  make  a  comparison  In  a  year  like  the  present 

The  CHAisMAif.  This  will  answer  the  question.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  average  cost  has  not  exceeded  |21.60  for  the  eight  years  preceding 
this  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  For  the  eight  years,  I  think  it  was  less  than  that  in  1900.  I 
think  the  cosf  has  gradually  increased. 

The  Ghaibman.  Bach  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Each  year. 

Mr.  Galdeshbad.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Because  everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  rails  has  gradu- 
ally Increased  in  that  time,  and  as  I  stated  to  you  before,  the  average  earnings 
of  the  workmen  have  Increased  every  year  since  1900.    And  so  It  is  with  freight 

The  Ghaibman.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  the  average  price  you  have  obtained 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  has  been  $2S,  always. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  has  been  the  uniform  price? 

Mr.  SCHWA&  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  recall. 

The  Ghaibman.  For  five  or  six  years? 

Mr.  ScH'WAB.  More  than  that 

The  Ghaibman.  Bver  since  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corpora  tion? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No.    And  before. 

The  Ghaibman.  Before? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  year,  but  I  should  say 

The  Ghaibman.  lliat  has  been  the  uniform  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Galdebhead.  Notwithstanding  the  Increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Notwithstanding  that. 

Mr.  LoNowoBTH.  What  was  the  price  in  1899? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  recall,  but  I  think  $28. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  price  of  rails  was  $28  before  the 
organizatl(Hi  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hhj^  How  long? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Well,  a  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hnx.  A  year  before? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Have  you  the  figures? 

Mr.  Hnx.  Yes.     [Reading :  "  In  1897,  $18.75 ;  in  1898,  $17.62 ;  in  1899,  $28.12."] 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  right.    But  let  me  ask  you  to  go  back  of  that. 

Mr.  Hnx.  In  1896  the  price  was  $28. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason 
tor  that  In  the  year  we  made  rails  so  cheaply  we  had,  as  you  well  know,  a 
very  great  steel-rail  war  between  all  the  manufacturers,  and  prices  went  the 
lowest  In  history. 

Mr.  GocKBAN.  They  were  not  sold  at  a  loss  during  those  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  they  were  by  most  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Hn.u  They  would  not  be  sold  at  a  loss  according  to  your  figures. 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  were  not  sold  at  a  loss  to  my  companies;  I  stated  that 
hi  my  letter  to  Mr.  Frick. 
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Mr.  GocKBAN.  So  those  figures  read  by  Mr.  Hill  showed  a  pi^fit  to  your 
concern? 
Mr.  Schwab.  A  very  small  profit.    When  I  say  $12  cost,  that  was  mill  cosL 
Mr.  Ck)CKBAN.  That  was  in  1890? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir.    Oh,  we  made  a  profit    I  said  we  made  a  profit. 
Mr.  CocKBAN.  Ton  say  a  very  small  profit    Now,  yon  sold  them  at  how 
much— $18,  was  it,  Mr.  Hill,  in  1899? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  the  generally  quoted  price.    In  1899  they  were  $28.12. 
In  1898  they  were  $17.62. 

Mr.  CocKRAiT.  $17.62? 
'  Mr.  Hnx.  In  1897  they  were  $18.75. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  charged  $28,  then,  at  the  time  they  cost  you  $12,  and  you 
are  charging  $28  now,  and  now  they  cost  you  $21? 

Mr.  ScHWAa  That  is  right  That  is  absolutely  correct.  Now,  I  want  to 
say  something  about  that  cost  that  Mr.  Hill  has  of  $17.62.  It  is  probably  the 
average  selling  price  of  rails  that  year.  You  want  to  know  why  we  made  a 
small  profit  I  said  we ;  I  mean  the  Carnegie  Co.  The  most  of  the  rails  we  sold 
that  year  were  sold  delivered  at  Chicago  at  $17.12,  and  we  had  to  poy  the 
freight  to  Chicago  and  didn*t  have  much  profit 
Mr.  CoCKRAN.  But  some? 
Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  I  said  some  profit 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  got  $17  and  then  you  go  to  $28  without  any  corresponding 
increase  at  all   iu   the  cost  of  production.    How  dp  you   account  for   that 
extraordinary  rise? 
Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  it  was  time  we  were  making  some  money. 
Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  had  been  making  some  before? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Any  manufacturing  concern  that  goes  into  business  and  does 
not  expect  to  make  from  20  to  25  per  cent  had  better  not  put  their  money  in 
maufacturing. 

Mr.  CoGKBAiT.  But  here  was  over  100  per  coit. 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  that  special  year 

Mr.  CooKBAN.  I  am  speaking  of  that. 
Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  quite  right. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Whether  the  relation  between 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  what  fixed  your  price,  or  whether  you  fixed 
the  price  at  just  what  you  were  able  to  get? 
Mr.  Schwab.  That  year? 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  am  speaking  generally.    Take  that  year.    According  to  your 
figures,  it  actually  cost  about  $12.50  to  produce  steel? 
Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  And  you  charged  $28  for  it? 
Mr.  Schwab.  Right 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Now,  that  particular  year  there  had  been  a  combination  of 
some  steel  manufacturers,  had  there  not? 
Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  There  was  the  Federal  Steel  Co.  incorporated,  I  think? 
Mr  Schwab  There  was. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  And  there  was  an  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  incorporated? 
Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  And  that  was  the  first  year  when  there  liad  been  a  consolida- 
tion of  steel  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  had  been  no  consolidation  of  steel-rail  manufacturers  at 

that  time. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Did  not  the  Federal  Steel  Co.  produce  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  But  they  were  themselves  a  combination  of  other  companie& 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 
This  Jump  in  prices — I  do  not  want  to  use  any  expression  that  is  too  strong 

Mr.  Dalzixl.  Rise. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Well,  it  was  a  little  more  than  a  rise,  a  rise  in  price,  gradual 
ascent ;  this  was  at  least  a  Uttle  more  than  gradual ;  we  will  call  it  a  jumii. 
This  Jump  from  $17  to  $28  a  ton  followed  a  consolidation  of  several  minor  com- 
panies into  some  larger  companies,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  May  I  correct  you? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Certainly,  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  will  look  back  several  years  before  that  I  think  you  will 
find  the  price  was  $28  a  ton. 

Mr.  Cockban.  That  was  not  my  question. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  But  you  aald  it  took  place  at  tbat  time  It  did  not  take  place 
at  tbat  time 

Mr.  GocKBAK.  I  will  hare  to  repeat  my  question.  Between  the  charge  of 
|17  by  the  prodacers,  or  thereabouts,  and  $28,  was  there  not  a  consolidation 
or  bad  there  not  been  several  consolidations  of  minor  companies  into  larger 
companies,  of  several  minor  companies  into  a  few  larger  ones? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  give  yoo  that  from  memory. 

Mr.  OocKSAN.  About  that  time? 

Mr.  ScHWAa  You  are  probably- 


Mr.  OocKRAN.  Just  to  refresh  your  memory 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  tell  you  very  frankly,  without  all  those  questions,  that 
we  had  the  steel  war  in  the  years  already  mentioned,  and  it  was  ruinous,  and 
tiie  manufacturers  got  together  and  agreed  to  restore  the  price  of  rails  to  their 
old  basis. 

Mr.  GocKBAN.  To  end  competition  that  was  ruinous  would  be  one  thing,  but 
to  take  advantage  of  that  combination  to  increase  th^r  profit  to  100  per  cent,  or 
such  a  matter,  would  be  another  thing.  I  take  it  that  from  the  small  profit  that 
you  say  you  were  making  under  these  prices  of  |17  and  $18,  you  then  made 
100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  OocKBAN.  Then,  to  get  back  to  my  question :  This  Jump,  thfs  leap,  from 
a  moderate  profit  to  100  per  cent  was  coincident  with  a  consolidation  of  several 
minor  companies  into  some  larger  companies? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Tour  conclusions  are  right,  but  your  premises  are  wrong. 

Mr.  OocKBAN.  Wti^  are  my  premises  wrong? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Because  the  price  of  $28  was  established  some  years  before  there 
was  any  consolidation  such  as  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Cockban.  Mr.  Schwab,  I  can  go  back  to  a  time  when  they  were  selling 
tt  160  or  $70,  I  think. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  G0CKRAI7.  But  I  am  not 

Mr.  Schwab.  Your  conclusions  are  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  GocKBAK.  I  am  entirely  correct  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Entirely  correct. 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  read  the  explanation;  I  have  read  the 
letter;  and  I  want  to  ask,  in  your  explanation  did  you  find  any 
reason  to  correct  any  of  the  statements  of  fact? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  read  it  last  night,  and  I  know  it  is  all  right. 

Senator  Williams.  The  statements  of  fact  in  the  letter  are  correct? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  statements  of  fact  in  the  letter  are  correct,  as 
well  as  the  explanation. 

Senator  Wiuliams.  Of  course ;  but,  I  mean,  nothing  in  the  expla- 
nation alters  any  statement  of  fact  in  the  letter? 

lb.  Schwab.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  in  other  words,  in  your  explanation  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  to-day  you  can  make  steel  rails  at  $12  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No ;  you  will  find  that  all  fully  stated. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  the  Senator  asked  you* 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  Mr.  Schwab  if  to-day  he  would  state  that 
steel  rails  could  be  made  at  the  price  stated  in  that  letter. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  no.  Mr.  Schwab  understood  me.  Of 
course,  the  statement  of  fact  was  a  statement  of  fact  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Whxiamb.  You  say  that  the  lowest  price  we  ever  had, 
on  an  average,  was  $16.50  for  rails. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Whxiams.  Did  you  make  a  profit  at  that  time  at  that 
priee! 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  held  about  even  at  the  mill,  without  putting  in  any 
general  charges. 
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Senator  Williams.  That  is  to  say^  the  price  at  which  you  sold 
the  rails— $16.50? 

Mr,  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  at  that  time  make  a  profit  on  them 
at  that  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  suffer  a  loss  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No.  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  explanation  there 
that  we  came  out  about  even. 

Senator  Williams.  You  state  $14.50  for  billets? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  come  out  about  even  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  you  might  put  that  down  as  cost  as 
well  as  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  At  that  time. 

Senator  Wh^iams.  In  each  case  at  that  time;  that  is  what  I 
mean,  of  course. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Has  the  price  of  manufacturing  rails  increased 
or  decreased,  then? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  greatly  increased. 

Senator  WiiiLiams.  The  price  of  manufacturing  rails  has  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  much  increased. 

Senator  Williams.  Has  the  price  of  manufacturing  billets  in- 
creased or  decreased? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Increased. 

Senator  Williams.  What  factors  entered  into  the  increase  of  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  that  is  all  set  forth  in  great 
detail,  every  penny  of  expenditure  in  both  cases. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  that  inquiry  if  it  is 
all  here.    That  is  all  I  want. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  OEOBOE  L.  EAHILTOH,  BEFBESILRTIia 
DAVIS  &  FUEBEE  MACHINE  CO.,  OF  HANOVEB;  THE  AMEBICAV 
CABD  CLOTHINO  CO.,  ASHWITH  BKOS.,  AND  HOWAKD  BBOS.,  OF 
WOBCESTEB. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  interested  in  paragraph  22  of  the  bill,  as 
I  understand  it,  covering  card  clothing? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes.  I  have  written  what  I  have  to  say  in  ref- 
erence to  this  matter,  and  it  will  be  very  much  easier  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  read  your  paper. 

Mr.  Hamilton  read  the  paper  referred  to,  printed  in  the  record  in 
full,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  8,  1912. 

Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  -  The  manufacturers  of  card  clothing  and  their  employees  wish 
to  enter  their  protest  against  a  reduction  in  duty  on  card  clothing  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  18042,  paragraph  22,  from  a  speclflc 
duty  of  20,  45,  and  55  cents  per  square  foot  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Should 
this  bill  become  a  law  it  will  mean  the  closing  of  every  card-clothing  manufac- 
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tming  establfshnient  In  this  country,  ns  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  meet 
foreign  competiticHi  under  these  conditions. 

Card  clothing  is  manufactured  from  so  many  different  materials  which  are 
tbemselves  subject  to  different  rates  of  duty  that  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  a  fin- 
tebed  article  would  be  impracticable,  and  has  been  subject  to  a  specific  rate 
for  orer  40  years. 

Eren  under  the  Wilson  bilL  where  the  trend  was  to  apply  an  ad  valorem  rate 
wherever  possible,  card  clothing  was  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  duty,  and  Con- 
gress has  wisely  provided  a  specific  rate  in  all  the  tariff  bills  passed  since  1883, 
as  it  is  the  only  way  to  insure  the  collection  of  the  proper  amount  of  dutierf. 

While  card  clothing  is  embraced  in  the  metal  schedule,  the  metal  portion, 
namely,  wire,  forms  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  finished  article, 
and  in  no  instance  is  metal  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  to 
be  properly  classified  it  should  be  under  the  sundries  schedule. 

The  component  materials  of  chief  value  are  leather  or  card  cloth. 

To  illustrate  this  we  hand  you  herewith  a  few  samples  of  card  clothing  for 
yoor  im^iection  and  would  state  that  it  takes  on  an  average  1  pound  of  wire 
to  make  1  square  foot  of  card  clothing.  The  average  price  of  card  wire  is  Eng- 
land or  Germany  Is  about  14  cents  a  pound.  The  price  of  card  clothing  imported 
into  this  country,  according  to  the  statistics  for  the  last  two  years,  is  72.4  cents 
per  square  foot  under  the  45-cent  rate,  87  cents  per  square  foot  under  the  55- 
cent  rate,  and  ^.25  per  square  foot  under  the  20-cent  rate. 

nils  proves  conclusively  that  wire  is  not  the  component  material  zt  chief 
Talue. 

The  only  b^iefit  the  card-clothing  manufacturers  could  possibly  derive  if  this 
bin  should  become  a  law  would  be  a  reduction  in  duty  of  about  2.1  cents  per 
iqnare  foot  on  wire,  while  the  reduction  of  duty  on  the  finished  article  would 
be  from  20  cents  to  90  ceatB  a  square  foot. 

The  card-clothing  industry  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  an  article  that 
does  not  enter  into  general  consumption,  and  consequently  the  demand  is  lim- 
ilel  While  the  amount  of  possible  production  is  comparatively  small,  the 
amooit  of  capital  Invested  is  relatively  large ;  and  as  it  requires  the  most  skill- 
fnl  workmen  who  oonmiand  wages  from  126  to  150  per  cent  higher  than  paid  in 
foreign  countries,  the  present  rate  should  be  retained,  for,  even  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  for^gn  manufacturers  are  able  to  undersell  the  domestic  manufactur- 
en,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  consumption  of  card  clothing  in  this 
comtiy  is  Imported. 

Of  the  total  importation  of  card  clothing  from  August  6,  1900,  to  June  30, 
1911,  amounting  to  800,560  square  feet,  2.55  per  cent  was  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
per  square  foot,  8.35  per  cent  was  at  the  rate  of  55  cents  per  square  foot,  and 
89L10  per  cent  was  at  the  rate  of  45  cents  per  square  foot 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  injustice  of  the  proposed  rate,  take  felt- 
tact  card  clothing  which  Is  subject  to  a  specific  rate  of  55  cents  ijer  square 
foot  under  the  present  law,  the  duty  on  sufilcient  cloth  to  make  one  square 
ftwt  of  card  dothing  is  50.39  cents,  while  the  proposed  rate  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  tbe  average  price  of  87  cents  per  square  foot  would  be  26.1 
eenta  duty  on  the  finished  article,  or  one-half  of  the  amount  of  duty  paid  for 
one  of  the  materials  entwing  into  this  clothing. 

In  the  report  from  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  submitted  with  H.  R. 
1S042,  page  25,  Table  10,  comparative  summary  of  import  and  duties  for 
■etals  and  manufactures  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  with  estimated  im- 
ports and  duties  for  a  12-month  period  under  H.  R.  18642,  the  following  sum- 
■arj  is  given  on  card  clothing: 

lacal  year  1911 : 

Imports square  feet__    256,  899 

Duties $147, 415 

Twelve-month  period  under  H.  R.  18642: 

Rate  of  duty per  cent»_  30 

Estimated  imports square  feet--    500.000 

Estimated  duties $150,000 

According  to  these  figures  there  must  be  Imported  into  this  country  100  per 
cent  more  card  clothing  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  produce  a  revenue  equal 
to  what  is  now  derived  under  the  present  tariff. 

Tot  a  number  of  years  two-thirds  of  the  card  clothing  consumed  here  has 
manuCactnred  in  this  country,  and  one-third  has  been  imported,  and  if 
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the  proi)osed  bill  becomes  a  law  according  to  their  own  proposition  two-thirds 
will  be  Imported  and  one-third  can  only  be  made  here,  and  this  one-third  will 
have  to  be  sold  to  meet  foreign  competition,  which  we  will  not  be  able  to  do. 

This  certainly  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  workman  and  manufacturer 
and  will  practically  destroy  this  industry  in  this  country. 

The  relative  cost  of  card  clothing  to  produce  one  yard  of  cloth  is  so  small 
that  it  would  not  affect  the  price  of  cloth  to  the  ultimate  consumer/ 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Senator  Lodge.  Who  are  your  customers? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  textile  manufacturers. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  sell  to  mills? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Have  vou  any  idea  about  what  the  cost  of  the 
card  clothing  is  in  a  yard  of  cloth? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  near  as  we  can  figure  it  on  cotton  cloths,  it 
amounts  to  somewhere  about  three  ten-thousandths  part  of  1  cent 
per  yard. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  the  cost? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Of  the  card  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  a  little  less  than  that  in  woolen  goods  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Wilson  bill  provided  an  equivalent  ad  valo- 
rem rate  of  48.77  per  cent  on  card  clothing,  and  the  Wils<Hi  bill  also 
provided  for  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  this  bill  they  have  provided  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  30  per  cent.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  what  actaal  pro- 
tection you  will  receive  under  an  ad  valorem  duty:  as  to  how  small 
it  will  be  through  undervaluations  of  this  card  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  have  thought  of  that  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Willl^ms.  Is  not  that  a  question  ot  problematics,  a  ques- 
tion of  estimating  as  to  how  many  men  are  going  to  lie,  and  now 
many  men  are  going  to  tell  the  truth  when  they  import  goods  f  This 
gentleman  could  not  possibly  be  an  expert  on  that  question;  nor  could 
anybody  else. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  knows  this,  what  the  valuation  of  card'  cloth- 
ing from  a  foreign  country  could  be  placed  at  so  that  80  per  cent  ad 
valorem  would  be  very  little  protection. 

Senator  Williams.  You  can  make  that  argument  as  well  as  he. 
It  is  no  statement  of  fact ;  it  is  a  thing  that  me  future  may  or  may 
not  develop. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  say  this  one  thing,  that  under  the  present 
specific  duty  there  is  no  object  for  a  foreign  manufacturer  to  under- 
value his  goods.  There  would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  a  j^eat  object  for 
him  to  make  his  valuations  less,  anyway,  and  he  could  do  so. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  you  take  off  the  specific? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  class  of  clothing  is  mostly  imported  into 
this  country? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  But  we 
think  about  two-thirds  of  the  clothing  is  for  cotton  work,  and  the 
other  one-third  for  wool  and  worsted  and  other  industries. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  present  rate  of  an  equivalent  ad  valorem 
of  60.06,  there  is  one-third  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  States 
imported? 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shoot.  And  if  this  is  cut  in  two,  of  course,  the  importa- 
tions will  greatly  increase? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Thev  propose  to 
doable  the  importations  to  make  u^  the  same  amount  of  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  else  desire  to  be  heard  in  your 
del^ation,  Mr.  Hamiliont 

Mr.  HAMn^TON.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  one  other  gentleman 
here. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  labor  cost  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  is? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  As  near  as  we  can  figure,  it  is  about  20  to  26  per 
cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  taking  into  consideration  the  overhead 
charges  or  the  foremen,  but  just  the  actual  lalM>r  cost? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes^sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that;  the  manufacture  of  card  cloth- 
ing or  clothing? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Card  clothing. 


glAIEXEHT  OP  MB.  SPEHCEB  MILLEK,  OF  HEW  TOBE  OITT,  K.  T., 
BEFBSSEVTDra  THE  UDOEBWOOS  MANITFACTXJBINO  CO. 


Mr.  Miller.  There  are  three  points  in  reference  to  the  bill  that  I 
woold  like  to  call  attention  to.  The  first  is  the  definition  of  a  machine 
tool  It  has  been  l»ought  to  my  attention  within  the  last  24  hours 
that  by  a  decision  of  a  court  any  tool  that  does  work,  whether  it  is 
a  metal-cutting  tool  or  a  dirt-cutting  tool,  is  a  machine  tool. 

Senator  Hetburn.  To  what  section  of  the  bill  are  you  speaking  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  speaking  about  the  free  list — ^machine  tools  on 
the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Paragraph  73. 

Mr.  Mhjubr.  If  an  excavator  is  a  machine  tool,  it  would  be  very 
serious  to  bring  in  that  sort  of  machinery  from  abroad  free.  I  have 
no  further  facts.  I  only  ask  the  committee  to  consider  that  phase  of 
the  question.    In  other  words,  what  is  a  machine  tool  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  And  what  ^^ machine  tool"  covers? 

Mr.  Miller.  What  "  machine  tool "  covers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  decision? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  not,  unfortunately. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  a  copy  and  furnish  it  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  seek  it  out  and  be  very  happy  to  file  it. 

The  next  point  will  be  found  on  pa^e  91,  where  you  provide  15  per 
cent  on  steam  engines.  Now,  what  is  a  steam  engine?  A  hoistmg 
engine,  practically,  and  a  ship's  winch,  are  practically  two  steam 
^gines,  with  a  ^ear  and  a  drum.  The  question  is,  are  steam  winches 
to  come  into  this  country  as  steam  engines  ?  Are  hoisting  endues 
tad  winches  to  come  into  this  country  at  15  per  cent,  because  three- 
fourths  of  a  hoisting  engine  is  a  steam  engine?  It  seems  that  there 
(ibonld  be  some  defimtion  there.  I  presume,  however,  it  is  the  intent 
that  hoisting  engines  and  ship  winches  should  come  in  under  ma- 
chmery,  on  page  94.  Here  the  tariff  has  been,  under  the  Ding- 
ley  and  Payne  tariffs,  practically  45  per  cent  for  a  long  period  of 
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years.  The  oonditions  of  business,  therefore,  have  been  produced  by 
a  long  continuation  of  one  tariff.  It  is  proposed  now  to  reduce  this 
to  26  per  cent  Note  the  result  There  were  $6,792,000  of  imports 
last  year  of  foreign  machinery.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  be  in- 
creased to  $10,500,000.  That  will  mean  that  the  imports  will  be 
increased  $3,700,000,  75  per  cent  of  which  is  labor;  and,  therefore,, 
the  American  laborer  loses,  on  that  transaction,  $2,700,000.  Further- 
more, ^e  Government,  according  to  the  estimate,  gets  less  duty,  so 
the  Government  loses  $186,000.  In  other  words,  the  Government 
loses,  and  the  American  laborer  loses,  and,  if  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  a  tariff  is  for  the  protection  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
laborer,  certainly  this  provision  is  inconsistent. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  if  it  is  intended  for  revenue,  it  seems  to  be 
defect!  ^'^  in  that  way  also  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seems  defective  in  that  way  also.  Furthermore,  if 
in  1905  practically  $3,000,000  worth  of  machinery  was  imported, 
$8,000^000  in  1910,  and  $6,000,000  in  1911,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
ten  million  shall  be  imported,  it  will  not  be  imported  by  American 
workmen,  but  imported  by  capitalists.  Therefore,  the  provision  of 
this  paragraph  of  the  bill  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalists  absolutely, 
at  the  expense  of  t^e  laboring  man.  Potatoes  are  consumed,  oi 
course,  by  the  laboring  man ;  but  machinery  is  not  purchased  b^  labor- 
im^  men^  machinery  is  purchased  purely  and  simply  by  capitalists. 
I  have  visited  German  works  and  English  works ;  our  oompanj  have 
works  in  Scotland.  If  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  this  committee,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  indeed  to  prepare  and  file  the  wage  scale  in  our 
works  in  Scotland  and  our  own  works  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  very  ^lad  if  you  would 
furnish  it  with  your  statement,  which  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
your  remarks. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  also  know  that  the  price  of  ship  winches  is  less  tha» 
half  in  England  of  what  it  is  here.  And  I  want  to  add  that  I  think 
we  make  a  ^eat  mistake  when  we  underestimate  the  efficiency  of  the 
foreign  workmen.  In  our  own  shops  we  recognize  the  foreign  work- 
ing men  as  efficient  men,  and  we  hire  them. 

Thereupon,  at  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  February  9, 1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Mr.  ScHLOSS.  Yes,  sir.  I  notice  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  to- 
day an  illustration  showing  how  those  goods  are  used.  It  is  headed 
''The  daily  hint  from  Paris.''     I  would  like  to  give  that  to  you 

The  Chairman.  Hand  it  to  the  stenographer,  indicating  such  parts 
as  you  desire  to  have  inserted  as  a  part  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  ScHLOSS.  I  would  like  to  have  it  inserted,  if  you  please.  It 
will  give  an  idea  as  to  how  the  goods  are  worn  on  dresses. 

The  item  in  the  New  York  Herald  referred  to  by  Mr.  Schloss  is  as 
follows: 

THE  DAILY  HINT  FROM  PARIS. 

[lUufitration.] 

White  velvet  evening  gown,  brocaded  in  white  and  gold.  Violet  satin,  covered 
with  violet  mousseline  de  soie,  gold  passementerie  ornaments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  present,  Mr.  Schloss  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  would  beg  leave  to  have  the  privilege  of  amending 
my  statement  and  adding  such  facts  as  appear  from  reports,  for  the 
benefit  of  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  file  any  statement  of  details,  the 
committee  will  receive  it  and  have  it  printed,  Mr.  Schloss. 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  George  E.  Bartol  is  here 

Mr.  Bartol.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  representatives  of  our 
industry  here.  I  would  ask  that  Mr.  Wood  be  heard  first.  Mr.  Wood 
represents  the  Esterbrook  Pen  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  here? 

Mr.  Bartol.  He  is  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  go  ahead,  then. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  ALEXANDEB  C.  WOOD,  BEPBESElTTnTO  THE 
ESTEBBBOOK  STEEL  PEN  MANUFACTTTBIITa  CO.,  OF  CAK- 
DEN,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  Wood.  Alexander  C.  Wood. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  reside  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  In  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Esterbrook  Steel  ren  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cam- 
den, N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  to  speak,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  paragraph  55  of 
House  bill  18642.     I  think  it  is  on  page  16. 

Mr.  Bartol.  Page  17. 

Mr.  Esterbrook.  '*Pens,  metallic,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem.*' 
The  present  duty  is  12  cents  specific,  which  is  as  great  as  it  has  been 
for  many  years. 

We  respectfully  ask  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  specific  duty 
of  12  cents  per  gross  on  steel  and  metaUic  pens  other  than  gold  pens. 

The  Chairman.  Those  words  have  been  left  out  of  the  present  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  About  how  much  is  the  present  specific  rate  in 
ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  did  not  catch  that. 
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Senator  Simmons.  How  much  is  the  present  specific  rate  of  12 
cents  in  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Li  the  Underwood  bill  it  is  put  down  as  50  per  cent  ad 
ralorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  paragraph  55,  on  page  16. 

Senator  Smoot.  rage  16  f 

Mr.  Babtol.  Page  17. 

Senator  Smoot.  rage  16  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  present  equivalent  ad  valorem  is  49.19  p«r 
cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  Practically  50  per  cent. 

The  present  duty  was  fixed  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  steel- 
pen  industry  here  and  abroad,  so  as  to  nearly  equalize  the  extra  cost 
of  labor  and  material  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  cost  in 
England  and  Germany.  Here  is  a  point  I  wish  to  emphasize.  No 
demand  for  a  decrease  of  duty  on  steel  pens  comes  from  tne  consumer. 

Senator  Williams.  Steel  what  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Steel  pens.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  business 
for  over  30  years,  and  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  the  consumer  com- 
plaining of  the  price  of  a  gross  of  pens  if  he  bought  them  in  a  regular 
way. 

The  CHArRMAN.  Would  the  reduction  of  duty  in  this  bill  make  any 
perceptible  difference  in  the  retail  price  t 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  not  make  a  particle  of  difference,  Senator. 
The  general  consumer  would  never  know  there  was  a  difference  in  the 

tnere  are  six  factories  manufacturing  steel  pens  in  this  coimtry, 
employing  a  capital  of  about  $1,000,000.  There  are  about  20 
processes  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens,  in  8  of  which 
each  particular  pen  is  handled  individuallv.  I  would  like  to  illustrate 
that  tor  just  a  moment.  The  work  goes  through  our  factories  in  units 
or  lots  as  we  call  them,  of  about  125  gross.  That  would  be  17,280 
pieces  of  steel,  or  blanks,  in  each  lot  of  pens;  and  in  each  lot  or  batch 
tiiat  goes  around,  there  would  be  138.240  pieces  of  steel  that  have  to 
be  handled,  each  particular  pen,  eacn  time  it  goes  through  those  8 
processes. 

We  pay  for  those  eight  processes  in  this  country  $9.30.  In  England 
they  pay  S3.92.  That  is  for  the  total  eight  processes.  I  think  any- 
one would  reaUze  that  $9.30  is  not  too  much  to  pay  for  handling, 
bringing  the  pieces  down,  and  forming  138,240  pieces  of  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  producing  pens  is 
the  labor  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  About  66  per  cent.  Any  reduction  of  duty  on  pens 
would  seriously  affect  if  not  destroy  and  throw  into  foreign  hands  the 
largest  portion  of  our  business  without  the  least  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  at  the  same  time  decrease  or  entirely  take  away  the  wages 
of  our  employees.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  attempt  to 
decrease  tne  wages  of  our  employees.  We  would  rather  increase 
them.     We  think  they  do  not  earn  anv  too  much  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  wages  of  your  employees  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  have,  relatively;  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  it  with  you  ? 
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Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  I  have  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  intend  to  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  Mr.  Bartol  has  that  in  a  more  systematic  way 
than  I  have,  and  it  would  save  time,  I  think,  if  he  takes  that  up.  i 
will  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

The  steel  we  use  here  is  imported  steel.  We  have  to  pay  a  duty  on 
that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  can  you  not  get  the  steel  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Wood.  You  see  ours  is  a  verv  small  item.  The  tonnage  of  the 
steel  we  use  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  a  very  high  class  of  steel, 
and  the  amoimt  we  use  is  not  sufficient  to  tempt  any  st^l  maker  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  not  made  in  this  country  ? 
•  Mr.  Wood.  It  is  practically  not  made.     It  is  not  worth  their  while. 

There  is  one  other  item  I  would  Uke  to  mention.  Our  business  is  a 
peculiar  one.  The  proprietary  stamp,  for  instance,  on  the  Ester^ 
Drook  stamp,  is  known  and  it  has  popularized  the  pen;  but  a  large 
part  of  our  Dusiness  is  what  we  call  imprint  pens,  which  are  made  for 
targe  consumers.  There  is  very  great  competition  in  that,  and  there 
is  where  we  would  be  nearly  wiped  out. 

I  think  all  I  wish  to  say  further,  gentlemen,  is  that  we  want  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  tnere  is  no  demand  for  reduction  in  duty 
from  the  consumer;  and,  further  than  that,  that  if  the  duty  were 
reduced  the  consumer,  the  general  consumer,  the  individual  coneumer, 
would  not  hear  of  it. 

The  great  advantage  would  be  to  the  importers.  If  there  is  any 
demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  it  will  be  suggested,  I  apprehend, 
by  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  importer,  and  they  are  the  only  ones 
that  would  receive  any  benefit. 

Senator  Simmons,  i  ou  get  your  steel  from  abroad,  you  say  ?  You 
import  all  that  from  abroad.  If  this  bill  were  passed  you  would  get 
that  cheaper,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  One-half  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper,  Senator.  That  would 
be  about  one-eighth  of  a  cent  to  a  gross  of  pens. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  that  the  consumer  will  not  get  the  pexis 
any  cheaper.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  will  not  sell  them  to 
him  any  cheaper  or  that  you  can  not  sell  to  him  any  cheaper? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  us.     It  is  not  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  you  represent  the  manufacturers. 

^.  Wood.  I  want  to  explain  that.  It  is  not  the  manufacturer's 
profit  that  makes  the  price  to  the  consumer.  You  see,  it  is  a  very 
small  item.  It  is  the  margin  of  the  dealer,  of  the  retailer,  where  the 
cost  of  the  pens  comes  in  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  wanted  to  ascertain  of  you  was  whether 
you  could  not  sell  to  the  consumer  a  Uttle  cheaper  than  you  are  selling 
to  him  now  and  still  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  do  not  sell  to  tne  consumer. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  individual  but  about 
the  trade. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  see  if  a  retailer  buys  his  pens  at  2  or  3  cents  a 

Soss,  his  margin  of  profit  is  probably  100  per  cent,  and  it  is  not 
:ely  that  he  is  going  to  make  much  difference  to  his  purchaser.  All 
the  great  price  of  pens  is  the  difference  between  what  the  dealer  pays 
to  us,  the  manufacturers,  and  what  he  gets. 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  I  am  after  is  this.  I  want  to  know  if 
these  pens  could  be  sold  cheaper  to  the  consumer  and  yet  allow  the 
manuiacturer  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  on  the  present  basis,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  could  not  do  it  on  the  present  basis? 

Mr.  Wood.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  could  not  do  it  on  the  present  basis,  then 
you  could  not  do  it  on  any  basis  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  and  certainly  not  on  what  is  provided  in  this  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  what  the  profits 
in  this  business  are? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have,  except  in  a  general  way, 
because  we  have  not  consulted  each  other.  We  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent. Every  manufacturer  is  entirely  independent;  and  we  have 
no  combination  or  anything  of  that  sort.    So  we  do  not  know. 

Senator  Simmons,  lou  nave  some  knowledge  as  to  what  the 
profit  in  your  business  is,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  are  your  average  profits  ? 

ifr.  Wood.  Well,  we  make  a  profit.     It  is  supposed  that  anybody 
who  starts  in  business  wants  to  make  a  reasonaote  profit. 
I  Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  denying  that.     I  want  the  fact  in  the 

record  of  what  your  profit  is  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  make  a  reasonable  profit;  what  might  be  called  a 
reasonable  profit  for  a  manufacturing  ousiness. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  would  hke  to  know  what  it  is  exactly,  if  you 
are  willing  to  tell  it.  I  shall  not  insist  if  you  do  not  want  to  state  it; 
but  the  importance  to  the  committee  in  knowing  what  profits  you  are 
making  now  is  in  connection  with  whether  you  could  sell  your  product 
cheaper  than  you  are  now  selling  it — whether  you  are  not  now  selling 
it  too  higb  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  If  we  had  the  proposed  reduction,  we  could  not  make  a 
reasonable  profit  for  a  manufacturing  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  depend  on  the  question  I  asked  you 
a  little  while  ago ;  whether  you  are  not  making  an  unreasonable  profit  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  telling  you  we  are  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  are  not  wilhng  to  state  the  profit  you 
do  make  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  care  to  state  it  in  figures. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  right,  if  you  have  any  objection  to  stating  it. 
Of  course,  it  might  be  helpful  to  the  committee.  It  certainly  would 
be  helpful  to  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  the  duty  you  pay  upon  a  pound  of 
steel 

ifr.  Wood.  Is  now  2  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  2  cents  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Two  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  say  that  that  duty  amounts  to  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  per  gross  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would.  The  change  between  the  present  duty  and 
what  is  contemplated  in  this  bill  would  amount  to  one-eighth  of  1  cent 
on  a  gross  of  pens. 

Senator  Smoot.  One-eighth  of  a  cent  on  a  gross  of  pens  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 
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Senator  Smoot.  And  to  the  consumer  in  buying  1  dozen  pens  it 
would  amount  to  one  ninety-sixth  of  1  cent  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  can  not  be  given  to  him,  or 

Mr.  Wood.  Or  to  you,  as  a  purchaser. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nor  do  you  expect  the  retailer  to  give  that 
difference  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question,  before 
you  sit  down,  without  intending  to  press  you  at  all.  Why  is  it  that 
you  are  unwilling  to  make  a  statement  of  what  your  profits  nave  been. 

Mr.  Wood.  Ours  is  a  close  corporation.  We  have  only  a  few 
stockholders,  and  I  feel  hardly  justined  in  giving  it  out  for  publication. 

Senator  Williams.  I  know;  but  your  answer  is  just  a  repetition  of 
what  you  said  before.  Why  is  it  that  you  feel  that  way  *  Do  you 
not  tmnk  that  where  we  are  dealing  with  a  question  which,  from  your 
standpoint,  is  a  Question  of  reasonable  profit  we  ought  to  know  what 
the  profit  is,  so  tnat  we  can  judge  whether  it  is  reasonable  or  nott 

Mr.  Wood,  I  think.  Senator,  you  yourself  are  quite  competent 
to  jud^e  as  to  what  a  reasonable  profit  for  conducting  a  business 
would  De. 

Senator  Williams.  But  that  is  the  very  point.  Do  you  not  think 
we  are  entitled  to  know  in  order  that  we  may  judge  whether  or  not 
the  profit  which  you  are  now  receiving  is  a  reasonable  profit  or  an 
unreasonable  one  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  WeU,  I  am  willing  to  tell  you  that  in  my  judgment  it 
is  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  I  think  you  would  think  it  lar  less  than 
a  reasonable  one. 

Senator  Williams.  But  do  you  not  think  we  are  entitled  to  know 
what  your  actual  profit  is,  so  that  we  may  say  whether  in  our  judg^ 
ment  it  is  a  reasonable  profit  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.     Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  do. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  are  a  corporation,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  not  make  a  return  to  the  Grovernment  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  the  corporation  tax,  showing  what 
your  profits  are  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  what  objection  is  there  to  stating  your  profit  i 

Senator  Williams.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  say,  if  he  makes  a  return  for  the  corporation  tax 
he  is  bound  by  that. 

Senator  Williams.  You  say  it  is  a  close  corporation.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  mean  we  have  only  a  few  stockholders;  it  is  a  sort  of 
a  familv  arrangement. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  being  a  family  arrangement  you  think  we 
ought  not  to  inquire  into  family  aiTairs  ? 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  Can  you 
give  any  information  to  the  committee  as  to  where  the  committee  can 
find  out  what  the  ordinary  profit  is  in  your  fine  of  business — if  you 
are  not  willing  to  tell  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  the  Government  report 
would  show. 
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Senator  Clabk.  What  Government  report  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  report  we  make — our  annual  report  to  the  mcome 
tax  people. 

Senator  Clark.  You  make  that  as  an  open,  public  report;  do  ^ou  ? 

ilr.  Wood.  No;  that  is  a  confidential  report,  as  I  uncierstand  it,  to 
the  Government. 

Senator  Clark.  To  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Clabk.  To  what  branch  of  the  Government  ? 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  confidential  with  the  President,  too;  not 
with  us. 

Senator  Clabk.  It  is  confidential  with  what  department  of  the 
Government  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  The  Internal  Revenue  branch. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  You  appear 
before  the  committee  insisting  that  vour  business  tHII  not  stand  anr 
reduction  in  the  tariff.  This  committee  has  not  access  to  the  conn- 
dential  reports  of  the  executive  department,  and  it  is  necessary,  if  the 
conunittee  is  to  be  properly  informed,  it  seems  to  me^  that  it  be 
infonned  from  sources  that  are  able  to  give  the  information.  It  is  a 
litde  unfair  to  the  committee,  I  think,  to  come  before  it,  and  insist 
that  a  condition  will  result  that  your  business  will  not  stand,  and  still 
decline  to  give  the  committee  information  upon  which  it  might  form 
amdpnent. 

jIt.  Wood.  The  Senator  asked  me  what  I  considered  a  reasonable 
return  on  a  manufacturing  business,  and  I  thought  that  10  per  cent 
income  was  a  reasonable  return. 

Senator  Williams.  But  do  you  state  that  10  per  cent  is  what  you 
cam? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  I  am  willing  to  state  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  earn  more  than  10  per  cent,  or  less? 

Mr.  Wood.  In  very  fat  years  we  have  earned  a  little  more,  and  in 
lean  years  less. 

Senator  Wh-liams.  During  the  last  10  years  what  would  be  the 
average  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  suppose  we  have  averaged  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  10  per  cent  net  profit. 

Mr.  Wood.  Net  profit. 

Senator  Williams.  Over  and  above  all  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Swiator  McCuMBEB.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  if  you  have  any  competi- 
tion in  this  country  from  foreign  importations  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  very  active  competition.  There  are  six  of  us, 
tnd  we  are  in  very  active  competition. 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  are  in  very  active  competition  among 
youTBelves;  but  I  mean  from  foreign  importations  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Oh,  yes;  all  the  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  percentage  of  the  pens  used  in  this 
country  are  imported  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand  gross  are 
imported. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  would  be  about  what  percentage  1 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  we  make  something  like  2,000,000  gross  in  this 
country — two  or  three  milUon  gross. 
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Senator  MoCumber.  And  there  is  about  five- 


Mr.  Wood.  There  are  six  factories  in  this  countiy. 

Senator  McCumber  (continuing).  About  500,000  gross,  you  say, 
imported  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand  gross  imported, 
according  to  the  statistics  given  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  evidence,  at  least,  that  the  tariflFs  are 
not  so  high  but  that  there  can  be  importations  and  competition  in 
the  maniSacturing  of  pens. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  also  understand  you  to  say  the  tariff  upon 

the  importation  of  pens  is  so  light  that,  considering  the  selling  price 

by  the  retailer  to  the  general  consumer,  it  would  be  so  small,  such  a 

mere  bagatelle,  that  it  would  not  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all. 

•  Is  that  what  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  correctly  understood 
you  or  not,  but  did  I,  when  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  re- 
tailer's profit  was  about  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  very  often  is,  and  more. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  retailer  often  sells  two  or  three  pens,  or 
four  or  five  at  a  time,  and  deals  in  pennies  in  his  sales  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  so;  and  he  necessarily  must  have  a  considerable 
profit.     A  retailer  can  not  carry  on  business  unless  he  has  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  when  you  say  '^retailer's  profit/'  you 
mean  that  he  sells  them  for  100  per  cent  more  than  he  pays  for  them? 

Mr.  Wood.  Exactly. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  does  not  represent  his  net  profit  by 
any  means  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  It  does  if  he  sells  all  he  buys,  does  it  not,  minus 
whatever  the  pens  are  chargeable  with,  as  in  any  general  business, 
such  as  hiring  clerks  and  paying  rent,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  on  a  penny  business. 

Senator  Williams.  If  he  were  selling  paper,  envelopes,  and  books, 
as  they  usually  do,  that  would  not  form  the  major  part  of  his  expense 
by  any  means,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  proportional  merely 
to  the  balance  of  the  stock  carried  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Exactly. 

Senator  McCumber.  Except  that  in  the  matter  of  pens  in  the  retail 
business  generally  you  are  dealing  with  very  small  sums  of  money, 
and  are  taking  your  time  in  handling  articles  that  are  sold  for  a  penny, 
5  cents,  etc. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  suppose  a  gross  of  pens  in  a  country  store 
would  represent  a  year's  safes,  probably  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.     I  have  notning  further  to  present. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  J.  C.  Huss. 

Mr.  Bartol.  Mr.  IIuss  is  not  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
introduce  Mr.  F.  W.  Lilley,  representing  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  of  New 
York.  They  own  a  factory  in  London  and  one  in  New  York,  so  he 
can  give  you  a  comparison  of  the  costs  in  both  places. 
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8TATEMEVT  OF  MB.  F.  W.  LILLET,  BEPRES^aTTINa  THE  EAGLE 

PEVGIL  CO.,  FEW  TOEK,  K.  T. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Lillet.  F.  W.  Lilley. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  I  represent  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 
They  manufacture  pencils,  pens,  penholders,  and  a  lot  of  other 
thi^. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  with  your  statement,  please. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  just  want  to 
say  to  the  committee  that  the  total  output  of  pens  in  the  United 
States  is  2,800,000  gross;  the  total  number  of  people  employed  in 
the  United  States  by  6  factories  is  940 ;  the  wages  paid  amount  to 
$400,000  a  year;  the  capital  invested  is  $1,000,000;  the  duty  on  raw 
material  is  2  cents  a  pound  under  the  present  tariff,  or  20  per  cent  ad 
Talorem.  The  proposed  duty  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would 
make  it  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound.  The  cost  of  pens  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  is  about  20  cents  a  gross,  divided  in  this  way: 

Labor,  12  cents;  raw  material  (steel),  4  cents;  and  the  overhead 
charges,  4  cents. 

In  other  words,  between  55  and  60  per  cent  would  be  labor,  and  the 
balance  of  the  dollar  would  be  divided  between  raw  material  and 
oveAead  charges. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  does  your  profit  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  The  profit  we  add  to  that  is  10  per  cent.  I  was 
speaking  with  the  president  of  our  company  yesterday,  and  he  esti- 
mates 10  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  jiroduction  for  profits  to  the 
concern.  The  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  have  a  plant  in 
New  York  City  employing  1,300  people,  and  I  saia  to  the  president: 
"Will  you  please  show  me  your  last  week's  wage  account  at  the  fac- 
tory!" He  showed  it  to  me,  and  it  amounted  to  $12,642.60  at  the 
New  York  factory,  for  1,300  people,  being  an  average  per  person 
per  week  of  $9.72. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  that  include  girls,  women 

Mr.  Lilley.  That  includes  girls,  women,  boys,  men,  and  skilled 
workmen.  The  average  of  all  the  employees  is  $9.72  per  week  for 
1,300  people. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  that  connection,  can  you  give  us  any  infor- 
mation as  to  what  percentage  of  men,  girls,  and  boys  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  About  25  per  cent  skilled  workmen,  and  about  50  per 
cent  girls.  Girls  can  be  used  largely  in  our  factory.  A  short  time 
•go  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.  built  a  factory  in  old  London,  at  Tottenham, 
North  London,  and  they  employ  there  250  people.  The  object  in 
building  that  factory  was  to  manufacture  pencils  in  England  to  com- 
pete with  the  Germans.  The  Germans  are  the  greatest  manufacturers 
of  pencils  in  the  world,  and  they  turn  out  more  pencils  than  any  other 
country.  In  one  place,  Furth,  Bavaria,  Pottenstein,  Bavana,  and 
Xureniberg,  there  are  15  or  16  pencil  manufacturers.  In  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  England,  there  are  upward  of  20  pen  manufacturers,  in 
one  city  in  England  alone.  We  have  a  factory  m  England,  and  I  said 
to  the  president:  "Will  you  not  show  me  the  wage  account  for  last 
week  tnat  you  received  by  mail  from  London?"  He  said,  *' Cer- 
tainly."    I   knew   I  was  coming  before  gentlemen  who  possessed 
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knowledge  on  these  matters,  gentlemen  of  scholarly  attainments,  and 
of  great  oreadth  of  reading,  and  I  did  not  want  to  come  not  having 
the  cold  facts.  He  said,  We  have  250  employees. in  our  London 
factory,  and  our  last  weekly  pay  roll  was  107  pounds  9  shillings  5i 
pence,  or  $537.36  for  the  week  s  pay  of  250  people,  making  an  average 
of  9  shillings,  or  $2.15  per  person  per  week  m  tne  London  factorv." 

Of  course,  we  are  pajdng  dollars  in  the  New  York  factory  ana  shil- 
lings in  the  London  factory. 

Some  of  the  Senators  nave  asked  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
amount.  We  calculate  so  much  for  labor.  The  25  per  cent  there 
that  is  missing,  of  course,  covers,  as  you  all  know,  heat,  light,  power, 
general  supervision,  shipping,  taxes,  rent,  interest  on  capital,  machin- 
ery and  repairs,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Another  matter  that  I  want  to  speak  about  is  this.  The  president 
said  to  me:  *' You  know,  Mr.  Lilley,  we  are  buying  pens  from  some  of 
the  Birmingham  factories.  We  have  a  large  factory  there  in  London 
that  will  probably  accommodate  750  people  when  filled.  We  only 
have  250  at  present.  We  have  lots  of  room  to  go  on  and  manufacture 
pens;  but  there  is  a  lot  of  cheap  pens  made  and  sent  all  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  in  fact  every  country  in  the  world."  He  said: 
''We  buy  pens  from  Baker  &  Finnemore,  No.  1  James  Street,  Birming- 
ham, at  IJ  pence  per  gross."  That  would  be  3 J  cents  per  gross. 
Just  fancy!  They  buy  another  lot  of  pens  at  2 J  pence,  or  4i  cents; 
at  2i  pence,  or  5  cents;  and  at  3  pence,  or  6  cents  per  gross.  Then 
they  gave  us  a  5  per  cent  discount  off  of  that.  We  buy  those  pens 
from  Baker  &  Fmnemore,  of  Birmingham,  and  of  Hesson  &  Co., 
Wheeleys  Lane,  Birmingham;  and  all  the  prices  nm  about  the  same. 
Those  prices  are  for  the  cheap  kinds  of  pens. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  do  you  sell  those  pens  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  All  over  Europe.  We  sell  tnem  in  every  country  in 
the  world. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  sell  them  here  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  No;  we  manufacture  all  our  pens  in  New  York  for 
the  American  market.  We  could  not  afford  to  compete  with  those 
pens.  Those  pens  cost  3  pence,  and  even  at  12  cents  specific  duty 
they  could  lay  them  down  in  New  York  for  18  cents,  you  see — 6  cents 
and  12  cents.  Our  pens  cost  us  in  the  New  York  factory  20  cents  a 
gross,  in  round  numbers. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  better  pens,  however,  than  those  cheap 
pens  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes.  Those  cheap  pens  are  rattled  out  very  quickly, 
Thev  are  made  of  a  poor  quality  of  steel.  We  import  all  our 
steel  from  Englatid,  and  it  does  not  really  pay  an  American  manu- 
facturer to  buy  that  strip  steel.  It  comes  m  strips  like  paper  on  a 
ticker.     That  steel  is  imported,  and  we  pay  a  duty  on  it. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  I  have  anything 
further  to  say.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any  questions  that 
the  Senators  may  wish  to  ask. 

Senator  Clark.  You  say  you  estimate  10  per  cent  for  net  profits? 
How  do  your  business  profits  agree  with  that  estimated  figure  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Clark.  How  does  your  real  profit  agree  with  that  esti- 
mated figure  of  10  per  cent  that  you  make  for  net  profits  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  The  real  profit  ? 
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Senator  Clabk.  Yes.    You  start  with  that  as  a  basis,  that  you 
intend  to  make  10  per  cent  on  your  business  ? 
!,  Mr.  Lillet.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  entire  investment. 

Senator  Clabk.  Yes.  Do  you  make  that  or  less  then  that  or  more 
than  that  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Well,  we  make  less  than  that  sometimes,  and  some- 
times a  little  more  than  that. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  average  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  That  ia  a  fair  average.  The  price  of  pens  varies. 
We  are  supplying  pens  to  the  United  States  Government  at  12^ 
cents  a  eross  under  the  general  committee  here.  We  supply  our 
pens  to  tne  General  Government  for  all  departments  and  all  offices 
at  16  cents  a  gross.  We  are  losing  money  on  that.  The  Post  Office 
Department  buys  probably  190  gross  of  pens  every  year  for  what 
they  call  '* lobby"  use.  Tney  are  cheap  falcon  pens.  They  are  put 
in  under  keen  competition.  To  show  you  the  cutthroat  competition 
among  the  American  manufactures,  iCller  Bros.,  of  Meriden,  Conn., 
lastyear  bid  13  cents.  This  year  we  got  it  at  12^  cents.  So  you  see 
in  Washington  we  put  in  bids  on  the  falcon  pens  at  12^  cents,  and 
all  the  other  pens  are  sold  for  Washington  at  16  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  what  do  they  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Twenty  cents  a  gross. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  of  them  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  you  seU  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Because  of  the  cutthroat  competition.  We  can  not 
hdp  ourselves^  if  we  want  the  business.  We  consider  that  to  have 
the  United  States  Government  use  our  pens  is  a  good  advertisement, 
and  we  want  to  keep  our  factory  running  and  keep  the  employees 
together.  We  do  not  sell  all  our  stuff  at  that  reduction.  We  have 
pens  that  we  sell  for  20  cents  a  gross.  I  should  say  that  the  average 
price  of  the  pens  would  be  about — well,  perhaps  22  or  22^  cents. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Does  the  Gk)vernment  use  any  imported  pens  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes;  a  few.  Senator  Heybm-n. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Is  it  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  particular 
class  of  pens,  or  does  it  come  within  the  scope  of  competition  in  bids  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  No;  it  is  an  individual  preference  for  that  pen.  It  is 
a  liking  for  that  particular  pen. 

Senator  Heybubn.  By  some  department? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Well,  some  individual  in  a  department.  He  makes 
a  requisition^  and  he  wants  that  particular  pen. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Have  you  the  figures  as  to  the  quantity  of 
foreign-made  pens  the  Government  uses  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  would  not  say  positively,  but  I  think  perhaps  it  is 
1,000  gross  a  year.     The  total  number  of  pens  used  would  be  abou 
in  the  neighborhood  of  60,000  gross  for  the  Gk)vemment. 
•  Senator  Heybubn.  What  is  that  [indicating  a  pencil  on  the  com- 
mittee tablel  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  That  is  what  we  call  a  special  imprint  pencil,  made 
specially  for  the  Senators. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Who  makes  that  pencil  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  think  the  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  are  making  it  just 
now.  We  have  inade  it  at  times.  They  bid  for  them,  and  we  bid 
for  them.  Sometimes  they  are  a  Uttle  lower  than  we  are,  and  they 
get  them. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  sell  to  your  other  customers  at  the 
same  rate  that  you  say  you  sell  to  the  Grovemment? 

Mr.  Lillet.  No,  Senator  Simmons;  we  do  not.  We  could  not 
afford  to  do  that.  There  is  no  necessity  for  cutting  the  trade  at  that 
rate.  In  open  competition  for  school  contracts  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  public  schools,  where  there  are  650,000  children,  and  in 
Chicago,  where  thev  have  two-thirds  of  that  number,  in  those  con- 
tracts we  might  maKe  a  cut  in  the  price.  We  consider  it  pretty  good 
advertising  to  get  the  public  schools  to  use  our  product  and  have  it 
in  the  hands  of  every  child. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  get  in  that  case  a  price  that  is  below  the 
actual  cost  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes;  in  many  cases  we  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  enough  of  that  sort  of  trade  to  make  it 
necessary,  in  order  that  you  may  recoup  yourselves,  to  charge  other 
people  an  excessive  price? 

Imr.  Lillet.  Senator,  that  is  just  the  condition  exactly,  that  we 
have  to  charge  a  price  sufficient  to  make  a  profit  above  the  cost  of 
production.     We  have  to  make  it  some  place,  so  we 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  consider  that  exactly  just  toward  your 
general  customers  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Well,  it  is  a  condition  that  we  can  not  control. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  it  is  just  to  sell  to  the  Government 
at  a  little  over  50  per  cent  6f  the  cost  of  production  and  then  make  it 
up  out  of  your  general  customers?  Is  that  a  just  method  of  doing 
business  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  I  am  goins  to  answer  you,  and  to  say  that  it  is  not 
^ust,  and  if  anyone  could  suggest  to  me  how  I  could  remedy  it  I 
would. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  not  only  remonstrate  against  that  in  con- 
nection with  railroad  rates,  but  we  regulate  it. 

Mr.  Lillet.  If  I  could  individually  remedy  that,  I  would  do  so. 
I  do  not  think  the  United  States  Government  should  buy  their  pens 
or  anything  they  consume  one  penny  cheaper  than  the  jobbing  trade 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  do  not  think  the  city  of  New  York 
should  do  it,  either? 

Mr.  Lillet.  No;  nor  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yet  it  seems  that  you  voluntarily  help  them  to 
do  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Competition  is  so  keen  among  the  American  manu- 
facturers that  they  nave  resorted  to  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  case 
of  competitive  bidding. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  did  not  ^et  large  orders 
your  plant  could  not  run  constantly,  and  not  runnmg  constantly 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  balance  of  your  product  would  be 
greater? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Exactly  so. 

Senator  Hetburn.  i  ou  make  general  desk  equipment,  such  as 
pens,  pencils,  letter  openers 

Mr.  Lillet.  Not  letter  openers.  We  make  pencils,  pens,  pen- 
holders, rubber  erasers,  colored  pencils,  compasses — everything  that 
they  write  with,  almost. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  the  highest-priced  steel  pen  that  you 
manufacture  ? 
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Mr.  Lillet.  The  highest-priced  pen  we  sell  is  a  lithograpliic  pen 
for  engraving. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  mean  for  general  use. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  For  general  use,  41  cents  a  gross. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  figure  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction,  except  as  to  the  material  you  use,  in  the  various  grades  of 
your  pens  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference. 

Senator  Clabk.  There  is  a  difference? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  make  a  very  fine-pointed  engrossing  pen 
with  a  great  deal  more  care  and  accuracy  than  you  employ  in 
making  an  ordinary  pen  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  And  with  a  great  deal  more  expense.  In  connection 
with  the  pens  that  are  imported  from  abroad ,  the  amount  of  the 
duty  that  is  mentioned  in  that  bill  includes  a  great  many  high-priced 
pens  as  well  as  medium-priced  pens  and  some  low-priced  pens. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Wood  tnat  the  labor  cost 
of  making  pens  amounts  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Oh,  Senator  Smoot,  we  are  in  a  different  position  from 
the  Esterbrook  Pen  Co.  I  think  it  would  cost,  from  our  standpoint, 
a  shade  less.  I  put  it  at  from  55  to  60  per  cent.  He  put  it  at  60 
per  cent  or  a  little  over.  We  have  a  very  large  plant,  with  1,300 
people.  There  are,  you  know,  a  great  many  charges  that  would  be 
reduce<l  for  us.  For  instance,  the  selling  charges  would  not  be  as 
much  to  us  as  to  the  Esterbrook  Co.,  who  sell  pens  only,  because  our 
men  can  go  out  and  sell  pencils,  and  it  is  not  very  much  trouble  to 
sell  pens  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  labor  cost  is  about  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  About  55  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  present 
duty  was  ? 

itr.  LiLLEY.  Twelve  cents,  specific. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  would  that  be  in  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  think  the  bill  gives  it  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  proposition  by  this  bill  is  to  make  it  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  labor  cost  for 
manufacturing  a  gross  of  pens  was  about  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Yes,  sir;  aoout  55  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  duty  is  about  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  duty  and  the  labor  cost  in  your 
mill? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that,  Senator,  as  to 
just  exactly  what  it  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  Evidently  you  do  not  understand  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LnxEY.  I  must  admit  that,  Senator  Smoot;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Senator  wants  to  faiow  what  the  difference 
u 

Senator  Siboions.  I  want  to  know  this — and  I  think  I  can  tell  the 
witness  what  I  want  to  know  as  well  as  the  Senator,  probably 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  labor 
cost  of  your  pens  is  covered  by  the  present  ad  valorem  duty.  It  is 
specific  now,  of  course. 
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Mr.  LiLLEY.  The  labor  cost  is  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  present  duty  is  12  cents  specific 

Senator  Simmons.  Equivafont  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Yes.  It  would  depend  largely  on  what  price  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturer  billed  his  pens  at.  If  he  billed  them  at  25  cents,  it 
would  cost  more  than  if  he  oilled  them  at  16  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  does  he  bill  them  at,  as  a  rule;  what  is  the 
average  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  They  bill  them  all  the  way  from  tuppence  ha'penny 
up  to  18  or  20  cents.  They  have  high-grade  pens  over  there,  just  as 
well  as  we  have. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  not  tell  me,  then,  what  part  of  the  labor 
cost  of  your  pens  is  covered  by  this  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  think  Mr.  Bartol  has  all  those  facts  and  figures.  He 
has  it  all  worked  out  in  detail,  down  to  the  minutest  cost  of  every- 
thing. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  an  element  that  claims  that  the  duty 
ought  to  be  equivalent  to  the  labor  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  difference. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  difference  in  the  labor  cost  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  this  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
when  reduced  to  ad  valorem — it  is  12  cents  in  the  present  law — is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  labor  cost  or  not  ?  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  total  labor  cost;  not  the  difference,  but  Uie 
total.     But  I  want  you  to  work  that  out. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  where  we  pay  about  four  times  as 
much  as  they  do  abroad. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  duty  to-day  is  not  onl}''  on  the  cost  of  the  labor, 
but  the  cost  of  the  pen  entirely  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  The  cost  of  everything. 
••  *  Senator  Smoot.  And  therefore  49  per  cent  upon  the  labor  would  not 
be  the  rate  that  is  upon  the  pen. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  if  the  labor  was  50  per  cent,  the 
duty  that  you  would  actually  receive  upon  the  pens  themselves  would 
be  only  half  of  the  49  or  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  answer  me  this  question:  Does  the 
present  rate  of  duty  cover  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here 
and  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  It  does  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  how  much  do  you  claim  you  would  have  to 
have  in  order  to  cover  the  difference — just  the  difference  in  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Senator,  the  difference  in  wages  between  New  York 
and  London  is  1  shilling  to  $1,  and  50  per  cent  would  not  cover  that 
difference.     There  is  a  difference  of  25  cents  to  $1 . 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  engaged  in  this  business,  and  you  come 
here  to  enlighten  the  committee.  There  is  a  contention — I  do  not 
make  that  contention,  but  there  is  a  contention — that  the  duty  ought 
to  equal  at  least  the  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and  abroad.  I  want 
you  to  tell  the  committee,  if  you  can  (and  if  you  have  not  expert 
Knowledge  on  that  subject  it  would  be  difficult,  it  seems  to  me,  to  get  it 
from  any  source),  what  duty,  in  your  judgment,  is  necessary  to  cover 
the  difference  in  the  labor  cost. 
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Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  think  there  should  be  a  suflicient  duty  to  cover  the 
difference  between  the  total  cost  of  the  manufacture. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  total  cost.  Well,  now,  what  duty  do  you 
think  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  total  cost?  You  have  only 
spoken  of  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  heretofore.  You  have  not 
said  that  there  was  any  difference  in  the  material  cost,  and  I  should  not 
think  there  would  be,  if  your  statement  is  correct  that  you  have  to 
import  all  your  steel,  which  is  your  raw  material.  That  being  so,  it 
would  look^  like  the  English  manufacturer  had  the  advantage  of  you 
in  the  cost  of  his  material.  At  least,  you  have  not  spoken  up  to  this 
time  of  any  difference  against  you  except  as  to  the  labor  cost.  I  want 
to  find  out  whether  you  know  what  duty  it  would  be  necessary  to 
impose  in  order  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and 
abroad.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  You  are  here  as  an 
expert. 

Ifr.  Lillet.  The  English  manufacturer  does  not  have  to  pay  any 
duty  on  his  steel. 

^nator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  said.  The  fact  is,  he  has  one 
advantage  of  you,  apparently 

Mr.  Lri-LEY.  Andne  pajs  lower  wages. 

Senator  Simmons  (contmuing).  In  the  case  of  his  raw  material. 

Mr.  LiiXET.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  I  think 
the  present  duty  is  fair  and  iust,  and  that  it  should  remain  the  same. 
We  are  satisfied  with  it,  ana  are  willing  to  go  on  and  work  under  the 
present  dutv,  but  if  it  is  reduced  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
E&de  Pencil  Co.  probably  would  make  arrangements  to  install  a  plant 
in  their  London  factory  and  go  on  making  pens  over  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  present  duty  tne  importations  are  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  American  consumption  value. 

^nator  Lodge.  You  stated  that  the  labor  cost  in  your  factory  is 
about  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  About  that.  But  that  is  not  the  difference 
between  the  labor  cost  here  and  the  labor  cost  abroad.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  difference  between  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  difference  between  the  two  costs  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  300  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Ln-LET.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Do  you  re-treat  the  steel  in  any  way  after  you 
receive  it  ? 

JJtr.  Lillet.  We  roll  it. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  roll  it  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Are  all  of  the  pens  that  you  manufacture  made 
out  of  the  same  tempered  steel  ? 

Mr.  LILLET.  Just  about;  jea. 

Senator  Hetburn.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  the  pens  are  made  ? 

Mr.  Ljllbt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  I  understand  ^ou  to  answer  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  here  and 
abroad  was  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lillet.  \es;  about. 
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Senator  Simmons.  About  300  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  The  difference  in  the  cost  is  the  difference  shillings 
bear  to  dollars.     It  is  four  times  as  much. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  if  we  impose  a  duty 
sufficient  to  e:^ualize  the  labor  cost,  to  cover  the  difference  m  the  labor 
cost,  there  would  have  to  be  a  duty  of  300  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  No;  I  do  not  want  a  duty  of  300  per  cent,  but  there  are 
so  many  things 

Senator  Simmons.  But  if  we  were  going  to  impose  a  duty  that  would 
equalize  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost,  meet  tne  difference  and  pro- 
vide for  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost,  here  and  abroad,  would  it  have 
to  be  a  duty  of  300  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  In  our  individual  case  it  would,  because  we  are  pay- 
ing four  times  as  much  mone^  as  they  are  paying  in  London. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  there  is  not  300  per  cent  difference  in  the  cost 
of  producing  the  balance  of  the  goods? 

Mr.  Lillet.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  therefore  you  do  not  have  300  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  No;  certainly  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  merely  wanted  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  difference 
in  the  cost  here  and  abroad. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  labor  coat  of 
your  product  was  55  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.     Is  that  your  estimate  t 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  GEOBaE  £.  BABTOL,  BEPBESEVTING  THE 

HTJITT  PEN  CO.,  GAMDEIT,  K.  J. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  Baetol.  George  E.  Bartol. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  Philadelphia,  r a. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  The  Hunt  Pen  Co.,  of  Camden,  N.  J.  I  am  president 
of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  with  your  statement,  please. 

Mr.  Bartol.  I  want  to  say,  first,  that  the  only  time  the  pen  manu- 
facturers  ever  get  together  and  agree  is  when  a  change  in  the  tariff 
comes  up.  Four  years  ago  we  met,  and  we  have  never  seen  each 
other  since,  that  I  recall.  There  is  absolutely  no  agreement  on  any- 
thing else  except  the  vital  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  the  present 
rate  of  tariff. 

I  would  Uke  to  state,  gentlemen,  that  the  ad  valorem  basis  proposed 
is  absolutely  going  to  he  a  disappointment  in  its  results  in  every 
respect,  to  the  Government  and  to  the  consumer.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  general  consumer.  I  mean  by  that  the  vast  body  of  persons 
who  buy  1  gross,  10  cents'  worth,  or  a  cent's  worth  of  pens.  The 
reason  is  that  a  specific  duty  encourages  only  the  importation  of  high- 
grade  goods.  An  low-grade  goods  are  cut  out.  They  can  not  afford 
to  stand  a  specific  duty  of  12  cents  a  gross.  Where  their  cost  is 
perhaps  4  or  5  cents  a  gross  onginally  in  England,  they  can  not  stand 
a  tax  of  12  cents  added  on.  Tne  adi  valorem  duty  brings  in  just  the 
opposite  condition,  of  encouraging  the  lowest-grade  products  to  be 
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brought  in,  and  discouraging  the  high-grade  products.  Therefore,  the 
calculations  made  by  the  committee  as  to  the  past  importations, 
averaging  24  cents  a  gross  at  the  point  of  export,  and  figuring  out  that 
12  cents  was  an  ad  vdorem  rate  of  50  per  cent,  will  not  be  at  all  main- 
tained in  future  importations,  when  tne  ad  valorem  rate  will  permit 
low-priced  goods  to  come  in. 

I  do  not  make  any  mistake,  I  am  sure,  in  stating  that  if  the  impor- 
tations are  trebled  the  duties  received  by  the  Government  and  the 
revenue  derived  by  the  Government  from  the  importations  will  fall 
to  at  least  one-half  of  the  present  amount  collected,  because  the 
average  value  of  the  exports  of  pens  will  drop  from  24  cents  down 
to  at  least  about  10  cents,  or  possibly  8  cents. 

The  5-penny  pen  or  10-cent  pen  of  England  is  a  very  fair,  good 
pen.  It  IS  a  pen  that  would  compete  in  every  respect.  So  that  you 
will  have  to  figure  on  an  average  valuation  of  from  S  cents  to  10 
cents  and  not  24  cents.  If  you  treble  your  importations  your 
duties  collected  on  the  basis  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  drop 
to  about  $35,000  or  $40,000,  instead  or  $70,000,  as  at  present  coUectea. 

Your  assumption,  therefore,  as  to  the  continuation  of  a  valuation 
of  24  cents,  I  am  satisfied,  you  will  find  in  practice  will  be  entirely 
an  erroneous  one. 

The  values,  as  vou  have  heard,  in  England  ran^e  from  1}  pence 
(and  how  thev  sell  them  at  that  price  no  human  oeing  on  this  side 
can  imagine,  but  they  are  sold  at  that  price  there)  up  to  as  high  as 
30  and  40  cents,  according  to  how  fancy  a  pen  it  may  be. 

The  consumers  generally  will  not  receive  one  atom  of  benefit  for 
this  reduction  in  duty  for  this  reason: 

The  ereat  majority  of  the  pens  of  the  country,  I  think,  are  sold 
in  small  q^uantities.  School  boys  go  in  and  buy  a  cent's  worth. 
People  go  m  and  buy  5  cents'  worth.  They  get  six  pens.  They  go 
in  and  buy  10  cents'  worth  and  they  get  a  dozen  pens.  This  reduc- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  6  cents  a  gross.  That  is,  it  is  a  reduction 
from  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rate 
proposed,  which  would  figure  out  6  cents  a  gross,  amounts  to  fortv-two 
one-thousandths  of  a  cent  per  pen,  or,  on  a  10-cent  package,  naif  a 
coit.  That  half  cent  will  never  reach  the  consumer.  The  consumer 
will  still  pay  10  cents  for  that  package,  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  whole  profit  of  that  duty  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  importer, 
the  jobber,  and  the  retailer. 

Now,  the  pen  manufacturers  make  two  entirely  separate  classes  of 
pens.  In  our  own  factory  one-half  of  our  production  consists  of 
what  we  call  proprietary  pens,  pens  bearing  our  own  name,  pens  which 
we  advertise,  and  pens  which  we  push  through  salesmen.  That  trade- 
mark, which  is  registered,  is  practically  the  same  as  a  perpetual 
{patent.  The  value  of  those  pens  is  not  based  upon  their  actual  cost, 
t  is  based  upon  how  much,  m  a  sense,  you  consider  the  pen  ought  to 
acU  for  in  competition  with  other  pens  of  like  quality.  It  is  a  pro- 
prietary article. 

Those  pens  we  get  a  very  fair  price  for.  The  net  price  to  our  com- 
pany is  aoout  45  cents  a  gross.  The  retailer  buys  those  pens  at  that 
price  of  45  cents  and  is  supposed  to  sell  them  at  the  very  lowest  at  a 
price  of  75  cents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  retailer  in  that  case  makes 
about  80  per  cent  gross  profit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  derives  any- 
where from  75  cents  up  to  $1 .50  for  the  pens.     We  can  not  restrict 
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him.  The  retailers  charge  any  price  they  wish  to.  They  refuse  to 
allow  us  to  print  the  price  on  the  box. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Who  refuses  to  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  The  retailers  will  not  buy  the  pens  if  we  print  the 
value  of  the  reselling  price  on  the  box. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  your  profit  on  that  particular  pen  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  At  42  cents  our  profit  would  oe  about  8  cents.  I 
will  give  you  our  exact  factory  cost  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  gross  profit  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Out  of  that  do  you  have  to  pay  your  expenses  of 
selling  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  includes  that  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  I  have  that  all  analyzed  here,  and  I  will  read  it  in  a 
moment.  I  have  it  in  very  compact  form.  The  other  half  of  our 
business  consists  of  what  we  know  as  the  imprint  business,  and  those 
pens  are  put  out  in  sharp  competition. 

Senator  Williams.  Tney  are  known  as  what  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  Imprint  pens,  bearing  the  name  of  the  person  who 
buys  them.  Those  are  the  competitive  pens,  and  that  business 
would  be  practically  annihilated  by  the  passage  of  this  act.  Those 
pens  go  to  lai^e  corporations,  and  tnose  are  the  people  who  would  buy 
their  pens  abroad.  They  are  the  consumers  who,  ox  all  persons,  we  feel 
woula  be  least  entitled  to  this  profit.  The  express  companies  are 
all  buyers  of  imprint  pens  in  competition.  They  get  them  at  from 
22  to  24  cents  a  gross.  The  railroad  companies. dl  buy  pens  with 
their  own  names  printed  on  them — the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  so  on.  The  name  is  stamped  on  the 
pens.  The  lai^e  industrial  works,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, the  International  Harvester  Co.,  the  General  Electric  Co.,  aU 
buy  those  competitive  pens.  They  will  benefit  by  this  reduction 
in  the  duty.  They  will  simply  transfer  their  purchases  from  the 
American  producer  to  Europe.  They  will  buy  those  pens  at  about 
6  pence  per  gross,  or  6  pence  at  the  outside.  They  now  buy  them 
at  about  24  cents,  and  they  will  benefit.  Those  consumers  will 
benefit.  Those  large  works,  all  those  big  concerns  that  have  pens 
made  for  them,  in  competition,  will  benefit,  and  they  will  buy  those 
pens  abroad.  They  will  be  the  only  consumers  in  the  United  States 
who  will  benefit  by  this  reduction.  Large  department  stores  do  the 
same  thing.  They  have  their  own  line  of  pens  that  they  deal  in, 
and  they  advertise  them;  and  also  the  large  mail-order  houses,  Uke 
Butler  Bros,  and  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  buy  these  imprint  pens^ut 
their  own  name  on  them,  and  advertise  them  extensively.  Tney 
buy  them  as  cheaply  as  possible,  in  competition,  and  they  sell  them 
at  the  highest  retail  prices.  They  will  all  benefit;  but  no  consumer 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  consumer  who  buys  at  retail,  will  ever  see 
any  symptom  or  sign  of  the  reduction  in  duty.  It  can  not  be  done. 
It  IS  too  small  to  reach  them,  and  no  ad  valorem  rate  will  ever  reach 
this  case.  It  is  a  case  of  absolute  dollars  and  cents  and  can  only  be 
met  by  a  specific  rate. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  the  consumer  will  not  benefit,  but 
your  customers  might  get  them  cheaper  ? 
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Mr.  Babtol.  Those  large  customers  that  I  spoke  of,  who  buy  pens 
with  their  own  imprint  on  them,  will  go  right  to  England  and  nave 
the  English  manufacturers  compete  for  their  business.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  we  wHl  say,  duvs  5,000  or  10,000  gross  of  pens  a 
year.  They  have  no  patriotism  about  it.  They  wUl  get  quotations 
nt>m  the  otner  side. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  your  proposition  goes  a  little  further  than 
that,  I  think.  You  say  tnat  tne  ultimate  consumer  would  not  get 
them  any  cheaper  from  the  retailer  because  of  the  small  amount 
involved;  but  m  your  dealings  with  the  jobber  outside  of  these 
imprint  customers  you  could  easUy  reduce  your  rate.  It  might 
trench  on  your  profits 

Mr.  Babtol.  You  will  see  how  easily  I  can  do  it  in  a  moment, 
when  I  rive  our  statement  of  our  cost  of  production,  that  I  happen  to 
have  wim  me,  taken  from  the  report  of  my  concern  to  the  Internal- 
Reventie  Bureau; 

Senator  Simmons.  It  might  involve  some  loss  of  profit,  but  you 
oould  do  it. 

Mr.  Babtol.  You  wlQ  see  how  much  margin  we  have  from  which 
to  try  to  do  it. 

I  think  I  have  explained  now  about  the  imprint  business  and  why 
that  business  would  go  abroad.  That  would  cut  our  business  in 
half.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  understand  readily  that  our  cost 
of  manufacturing  one-half  of  our  production  would  very  largely 
increase.  We  could  not  make  one-half  as  cheaply  as  we  make  the 
whole.  That  would  be  out  of  the  question.  So  we  would  be  caught 
both  ways.  We  would  lose  half  of  our  business  and  the  cost  ot  the 
other  half  would  be  greatly  increased. 

I  have  here  an  absolute  statement  made  directly  from  my  original 
statement  and  books  which  I  have  in  that  wallet  [indicatmg]  as  to 
the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  steel  pens.  This  is  in  our  own  fac- 
tory only.  I  know  nothing  about  the  others,  but  I  know  that  ours 
18  the  newest  plant  in  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  the  best 
equipped  plant  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  think  we  are  very 
mucn  lugher  than  anybody  else.  If  we  were  we  would  have  to  go  out 
of  business  at  once. 

The  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  steel  pens,  excluding  all  fixed 
chaises,  managerial  expenses,  overhead  charges,  selling,  advertising 
and  distributing  expenses,  and  interest  on  debt  or  capital — all  those 
excluded ;  this  is  actual  cost — is  as  follows.  This  is  the  average  of 
seven  years,  and  the  difference  between  the  different  years  is  very 
slight. 

ihir  cost  for  shop  labor,  per  gross,  was  12  and  practically  a  quarter 
cents — 12.26.  Our  cost  of  miscellaneous  supplies  (that  is,  little  shop 
suppUes,  oil  and  things  of  that  kind)  amounted  to  0.91  of  a  cent — 
practically  nine-tenths  of  a  cent. 

The  cost  of  our  steel,  per  gross  of  pens,  was  3.63  cents,  or  say 
3i  cents.  The  cost  of  boxes  and  labels  into  which  the  pens  were 
put  was  2.02  cents,  making  a  total  cost  of  18.74  cents. 

You  will  see  that  the  labor  cost  12.26,  which  is  66  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  general  charges,  covering  management,  insurance,  taxes,  and 
repairs,  amounted  to  2.93  cents;  shippmg  and  distributing  expenses 
foo  packages  included  except  the  large  wooden  boxes  in  which  the 
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goods  go),  2.11  cents;  selling  expenses,  including  advertising,  11.14 
cents,  making  16.18  cents,  or  a  total  cost  of  34.92  cents. 

Our  average  sale  price  for  seven  years  was  35.39  cents.  Our  mar- 
gin of  profit  was  0.47  of  a  cent.  So,  Senator  Simmons,  that  answers 
your  question  about  how  much  we  can  afford  to  reduce  to  meet  the 
changes  in  the  bill.  Our  margin  of  profit  was  a  little  under  half  a 
cent  a  gross. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  you 
were  selling  the  imprint  pens  for  about  20  cents. 

Mr.  Bartol.  About  24  cents;  and  the  other  pens  at  42  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  others  at  42  cents  7 

Mr.  Bartol.  The  proprietary  pens  at  42  cents;  and  the  average  of 
those  two  is  35.39  for  seven  years;  the  cost  was  34.92  cents,  and  the 
margin  of  profit  was  0.47  of  a  cent;  and  the  production  for  seven  years 
was  335,135  gross  per  annum. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  percentage  of  the  business  is  this  imprint 
usiness? 

Mr.  Bartol.  About  one-half. 

Senator  Simmons.  About  one-half  of  your  goods  you  sell  below 
cost  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  Yes;  below  our  cost. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  below  cost  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  Just  about  10  cents  below  cost. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  other  half  you  sell  how  much  above 
cost? 

Mr.  Bartol.  About  9  cents  above  cost.  It  runs  about  half  and 
half. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  cost,  however,  is  the  average  cost.  It  does 
not  mean  that  you  actuallv  sell  one-half  of  your  goods  for  less  than 
they  cost  you  to  produce  tnem? 

Mr.  Bartol.  At  the  end  of  the  year  that  is  the  way  it  works  out. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  know,  but  you  would  go  out  of  that  branch  of 
the  business.  You  would  not  be  here  asking  us  to  maintain  this  duty 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  conduct  a  losing  business. 

Mr.  Bartol.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  be  wiped  out. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  is  the  very  branch  of  the  business  that  you 
say  would  disappear  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bartol.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailey.  Your  reply  to  Senator  Simmons  would  seem  to 
imply  that  you  conduct  that  business  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Bartol.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailey.  Of  course  I  know  you  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Bartol.  But  it  enables  us  to  make  our  low  average.  It 
increases  our  output.  It  doubles  our  output  and  brings  down  our 
overhead  charges. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  understand ;  but  no  sensible  man  would  waste 
what  he  would  make  on  one-half  of  his  business  by  continuing  the 
other  half  of  his  business  at  a  loss.  You  would  be  glad  to  give  up 
your  imprint  business  if  you  conducted  it  at  a  loss.  But  what  I 
understand  is  that  the  taole  you  have  presented  to  the  committee 
represents  the  average  cost. 

Mr.  Bartol.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bailey.  And  of  course  these  pens  that  you  sell  for  prac- 
tically half  of  what  you  receive  for  the  others  cost  you  very  much 
less  money  than  the  others  ? 
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Mr.  Babtql.  No;  they  cost  us  just  the  same. 

Senator  Bailbt.  Then  we  would  do  you  a  service  by  passmg  this 
bill  and  putting  you  out  of  that  branch  of  business,  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  doing  that. 

Mr.  Bartol.  Twenty-two  years  ago,  sir,  the  Senate  and  House 
passed  a  bill  which  put  me  out  of  business  in  exactly  that  way,  the 
business  having  been  established  by  my  father  some  30  years  before. 
A  little  change  was  made  in  the  sugar  schedule  which  entirely  wiped 
out  our  branch  of  the  business  and  10  establishments  out  of  14  were 
scrapped  inside  of  a  year. 

Senator  McCxjmber.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  how  you 
could  continue  in  business  selling  half  of  your  goods  at  a  loss  of 
10  cents  a  gross  and  selling  the  other  half  at  a  profit  of  9  cents  a 
gross? 

Mr.  Babtol.  I  said  that  the  proportion  was  not  quite  half.  It  is 
about  58  per  cent  proprietary  and  42  per  cent  imprint. 

Senator  Williams.  Why  do  you  keep  up  the  losing  half  of  the 
business  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  TeU  me  how  I  can  sell  out  and  I  will  gladly  do  it 
to-morrow. 

Senator  Bailey.  We  will  put  you  out  of  it,  and  if  you  are  losing 
we  will  do  you  a  service. 

Mr.  Bartol.  No;  I  could  not  even  sell  my  plant  under  those 
ciicumstances. 

Senator  Bailey.  But  if  you  are  conducting  half  of  the  business  at 
a  loss  vour  plant  will  even  up. 

Mr. Bartol.  No;  it  is  stilt  holding  on. 

Senator  Bailey.  Do  you  stand  here  and  tell  this  committee  that 
you  produce  your  cheap  goods  at  the  same  cost  as  your  higher  priced 
goods? 

Mr.  Bartol.  The  goods  aU  go  through  the  factory  together. 
They  practically  cost  aUke,  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  A  few  odd  lots 
may  have  one  operation  left  oflf  of  them.  Some  pens  are  ground 
and  some  are  not.  That  is  the  only  operation  that  would  be  omitted. 
We  have  to  do  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  our  goods.  If  we 
run  the  mills  at  half  capacity  the  taxes  and  insurance  and  other 
things  go  on  just  the  same. 

Senator  Bailey.  How  can  you  remedy  that  by  producing  half  of 
your  goods  at  an  actual  loss  ?  Your  statement  is  that  you  produce 
these  goods  at  a  cost  of  35  cents  and  you  sell  them  at  22  and  24  cents. 
The  bi^er  your  business  is,  in  that  way,  the  worse  off  you  are. 

Mr.  ^rtol.  No;  because  we  show  some  profit,  and  we  have  made 
some  profit. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  know;  but  your  profit  is  out  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  business. 

Mr.  Bartol.  But  we  could  not  conduct  the  one  without  the  other. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  could  not  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  No. 

Senator  Bailey.  Of  course,  I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  know  enough 
to  know  that  you  could,  because  you  just  told  us  that  if  we  passed  tms 
bill  vou  would  be  compelled  to  discontinue  that  part  of  the  business. 

lu".  Bartol.  Yes;  and  we  would  probably  have  to  buy  our  other 
goods  abroad.     We  would  have  to  have  them  made  abroad. 

Senator  Bailey.  If  they  are  inducing  men  to  engage  in  an  industry 
where  they  lose  33 J  per  cent  under  our  tariff  laws  that  adds  folly  to 
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their  iniquity,  and  I  had  not  suspected  that.     I  supposed  they  really 
encouraged  you  by  enabling  you  to  conduct  your  business  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Babtol.  I  think  that  is  not  exactly  the  right  way  to  look  at  it, 
because  our  cost  would  come  up  very  greatly  if  we  only  did  half  the 
business. 

Senator  Simmons.  Take  this  view  of  it:  If  you  are  selling  one-half 
of  your  product  to  the  big  institutions  and  business  of  this  country  at 
a  loss,  and  then  you  charge  the  balance  of  the  people  of  this  country  a 
price  sufficient  to  make  up  that  loss,  do  you  not  think  that  works  an 
mjustice  to  the  consumers  of  this  country  which  calls  for  the  aboUtion 
of  a  business  or  the  destruction  of  a  business  based  upon  any  such 
principle  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Babtol.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do. 

Mr.  Babtol.  We  have  created  a  demand  for  the  better  classes  of 
pens,  you  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  pen  you  sell  at  16 
cents  a  gross 

Mr.  Babtol.  We  never  sold  any  at  that  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  24  cents  a  gross  ? 

Mr.  Babtol.  Twenty-four  cents  a  gross;  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  the  pen  that  you  sell  for, 
say,  24  cents  a  gross,  costs  you  exactly  the  same  to  make  as  the  pen 
that  you  sell  at  42  cents  a  gross  ? 

Mr.  Babtol.  Yes;  practically  the  same.  There  is  no  practical  dif- 
ference in  the  pens.  1  mean  by  that  that  there  may  be  a  little  more 
finish,  or  something  of  that  kind;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyze 
one  as  costing  more  than  the  other.  I  am  not  going  into  the  cost  of 
this  kind,  that  kind,  and  the  other  kind  of  pens.  The  cost  of  the  pens 
is  all  lumped  in  that  respect.  Of  course,  some  pens  cost  twice  as  much 
to  make  as  others. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  find  out.  You  say 
some  pens  cost  twice  as  much  to  make  as  others  ? 

Mr.  Babtol.  Yes.  A  little,  fine,  ladies'  pen  only  takes  half  the 
amount  of  material  that  a  large  pen  takes,  and  of  course  the  cost  of 
that  pen  would  be  lower  than  the  cost  of  a  very  large  pen. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  are  speaking  of  averages,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Babtol.  Entirely  on  averages. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  would. not  be  in  favor 
of  a  business,  for  instance,  that  made  two  classes  of  pens,  one  of  which 
you  sold  at  24  cents  a  gross  and  the  other  at  42  cents  a  gross,  and  both 
of  them  costing  the  same  to  make. 

Mr.  Babtol.  Those  are  average  figures;  they  are  not  actual 
figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  ought  to  have  said. 

Mr.  Babtol.  Tliose  are  average  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  get. 

Mr.  Babtol.  I  do  not  mean  we  have  two  prices,  24  cents  and  42 
cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  the  witness  a  Uttle  while  ago  to 
say  that  they  were  practicallv  the  same  classes,  except  that  you  call 
one  imprint  goods,  which  had  the  name,  and  the  other  did  not  have 
the  name. 
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Mr.  Bartol.  I  said  they  were  practically  the  same  as  to  cost  of 
manufacture,  taking  the  average  of  the  whole ;  and  in  the  same  way 
these  are  average  prices. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  not  say  you  sold  these  imprint  goods 
at  a  10is»>of  10  cents  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  About  10  cents,  on  the  average. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  Xhat  you  sold  the  same  class  of  goods, 
without  the  imprint  on  them— =^rtuch  means  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser— at  a  profit  of  10  cents? 

Mr.  Bartol.  About  that;  yes.  But  those  are  average  prices,  not 
that  we  have  one  scale  for  this  and  one  scale  for  that.  Those  are  the 
average  prices  realized,  net. 

Senator  Simmons.  My  question  was  directed  as  to  the  same  quality 
of  pen,  one  having  the  imprint  on  it — the  name  of  the  customer — and 
Uie  other  not  havmg  the  imprint  on  it. 

ilr.  Bartol.  Yes.  They  are  not  absolutely  alike,  but  they  are 
very  nearly  alike.  I  do  not  think  that  any  person  sitting  at  an  ordi- 
nary table  and  picking  up  a  pen  would  recognize  any  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  The  difference  would  be  there  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  but  it  would  not  be  there  in  the  result  to  you  in  using 
the  pen.     You  would  not  notice  a  material  difference. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  24-cent  price  per  gross  means  all  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  pens  that  you  make  that  come  under  that  rate  per 
gross? 

Mr.  Bartol.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  42  cents  means  every  kind  of  pen  you 
produce^  whether  it  be  a  small  pen  for  a  lady  or  a  large  pen  for  a  drafts- 
man; it  means  the  whole  of  them,  and  that  is  the  general  average  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  Exactly  so.  We  have  not  two  special  rates,  one  42 
and  one  24. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  they  all  general  averages  ?  The  24  cents  per 
gross  is  a  general  average  of  all  of  that  class  of  pens  and  42  cents  a 
gross  is  an  average  of  aU  the  other  class  ? 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  classes? 

Mr.  Bartol.  That  is  a  matter  of  negotiation,  practically,  in  each 
case.  One  line  is  competitive  and  the  other  is  practically  a  trade- 
mark, noncompetitive  article.  A  man  who  asks  for  a  pen  with  our 
brand  on  wants  that  pen;  he  does  not  want  the  other  pen.  The  other 
pen  is  bought  onlv  oy  large  consumers,  like  these  large  industrial 
oompanies  and  railroads,  wLo  want  pens  with  their  owm  names  on, 
because  they  buy  large  quantities;  it  is  also  to  avoid,  I  am  told,  thefts 
of  the  pens  in  their  own  shops.  The  pens  bearing  the  name  of  that 
eompany  could  not  get  out. 

Senator  Williams.  The  first  class,  then,  is  the  class  of  pens  on 
which  you  put  the  name  of  the  other  fellow,  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser! 

Mr.  Bartol.  That  is  the  imprint  pen,  as  it  is  called. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  the  class  of  your  business  upon  which 
you  sav  you  lose  monev  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  That  class  on  the  average  we  lose  money  on;  but 
we  have  very  little  selling  expenses  to  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Why  do  you  persist  in  the  business  of  putting 
fellows'  names  on  your  pens  at  a  loss  ? 
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Air.  Bartol.  a  factory  has  to  be  run  at  its  capacity,  or  its  charges 
run  up  tremendously.     You  can  not  run  it  at  half  capacity. 

Senator  Williams.  But  if  I  were  losing  so  much  on  a  thing,  it 
seems  to  me  the  more  I  multiplied  it  the  more  I  would  lose. 

Mr.  Bartol.  But  you  woula  lose  on  the  other  end  if  you  increased 
your  costs  so  greatly  by  making  only  half  capacity. 

Senator  Williams.  So  you  are  losing  X  on  one  class  in  order  to 
gain  Y  upon  another  class  of  products  f  Is  X  equal  to  Y,  or  greater 
than  Y,  or  less  than  Y  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  Which  is  X  and  which  is  Y  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Is  the  profit  you  make  upon  the  one  class 
greater  than  the  loss  you  suffer  upon  the  other  1 

Mr.  Bartol.  It  is. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  upon  the  whole  business  you  consent 
to  put  men's  names  upon  pens  at  a  loss  in  order  to  run  at  full  capacity, 
and  thereby  make  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  On  the  whole  business. 

Senator  Williams.  Out  of  the  whole  business  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  you  shut  off  this  business  of  puttiii| 
men's  names  on  your  pens,  an^  just  attended  to  the  other  class  w 
business,  and  ran  full  capacity  at  that,  could  you  not  reduce  your 
price  of  pens,  and  make  a  larger  profit  yourselr  t 

Mr.  Bartol.  But  I  could  not  get  a  volume  of  business  sufficient  to 
to  run  my  plant;  I  could  not  increase  the  volume  of  my  business. 

Senator  Williams.  So  we  reach  this  conclusion,  that  you  have  a 
plant  of  double  the  capacity  of  profitable  production? 

Mr.  Bartol.  No;  because  I  make  some  profit  on  the  whole  plant 
as  it  is  to-day. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  have  a  plan  doubly  as  large  as  is 
necessary  to  do  only  a  profitable  business  j 

Mr.  Bartol.  Expressed  in  that  way.  But  each  year  that  we  are 
in  business  the  proportion  of  our  proprietary  business  increases  and 
the  profitable  end  oecomes  lareer.  When  we  started,  I  mean,  our 
percentage  of  the  proprietarv  business  was  very  small.  That  has 
Deen  gradually  going  up,  so  that  the  profitable  part  of  the  business  is 
increasing  and  improving. 

Senator  McCumber.  1  want  to  just  state  to  you  how  your  testi- 
mony appears  to  this  committee  and  then  see  if  you  want  to  change 
it  or  modify  it.  It  appears  to  this  committee,  as  it  has  been  given, 
that  if  you  manufacture  pens  that  would  cost  you  $100,000,  half  oi 
that,  or  $50,000,  you  would  sell  to  the  trade  and  lose  10  per  cent  on. 
or  $5,000.  The  other  half,  or  $50,000,  you  would  sell  at  a  profit  or 
9  per  cent,  or  $4,500.  Therefore  in  the  total  of  your  whole  ousiness 
you  have  lost  $500.  I  am  telling  you  that  is  the  way  it  appears 
upon  the  record  as  vou  have  given  it,  and  we  want  you  to  explam  it, 
so  that  we  will  unclerstand  what  you  mean.  We  know  that  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  Bartol.  I  thought  I  explained  that  the  percentages  are  not 
50  and  50;  that  was  a  rough  estimate.  The  percentage  of  the  pro- 
prietary goods  is  about  58  to  60  and  of  the  unprofitable  business 
about  40;  or  55  and  45.  I  could  not  give  you  that  absolutely  off- 
hand, but  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  the  profitable  than  there  is  of 
the  unprofitable,  with  a  net  balance  to  the  good  in  the  way  of  profit. 
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Senator  Bailet.  You  arrive  at  your  labor  cost  by  dividinff  the 
whole  amount  paid  in  wages  by  the  total  number  of  pens  made,  do 
you  not,  per  gross,  or  whatever  unit  you  use  ?  That  is  the  way  you 
ascertain  the  Tabor  cost? 

Mr.  Bartol.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailey.  And  of  course  that  is  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Babtol.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailey.  If  you  make  one  pen  better  than  another,  un- 
doubtedly it  costs  you  more  to  make  tne  better  pen,  although  in  the 
average  it  woidd  be  just  the  same  if  you  strike  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailey.  But  it  must  be,  unless  you  gentlemen  are  less 
sagacious  about  your  business  than  I  think  you  are,  if  you  have  a 
belter  pen  it  coste  more  to  make  it  than  it  does  to  make  the  inferior 
pen) 

Mr.  Bartol.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailey.  And,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  It  is  an  average. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  take  it  if  you  have  a  superior  and  an  inferior  pen. 
It  must  cost  you  more  to  make  the  superior  pen  than  it  does  the 
inferior;  but  in  the  way  you  estimate  the  cost  there  is  no  distinction 
made  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  No;  we  lump  it  all  together  in  the  factory. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  it  becomes  very  important  for  you  to  tell 
the  committee  how  many  kinds  of  pens  you  produce. 

Mr.  Bartol.  I  have  stated  about  58  or  60  per  cent  proprietary  pens, 
or  hi^-priced  pens;  and  somewhere  about  40  or  42  per  cent  of  the 
imjprmt  goods. 

senator  Simmons.  Give  the  committee  the  difference  between  the 
proprietary  pen  and  the  imprint  pen. 

Mr.  Bartol.  The  difference  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  The  difference,  yes;  in  the  process  of  making, 
and  the  cost.' 

Mr.  Bartol.  We  do  not  separate  them  in  the  factorv;  it  would  be 
impossible.  The  lots  are  so  small  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
the  different  classes  in  the  factory. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  different  grades  of 
you  make  now,  how  many  varieties  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  We  make  about  17$  or  180  varieties;  but  it  would  be 
impoesible  to  make  a  distinction.  We  have  to  work  on  averages. 
You  could  not  work  on  such  small  quantities. 

Senator  Simmons.  Give  us  the  cost  of  making  those  different  varie- 
ties; what  is  the  variation? 

Mr.  Bartol.  The  variation  might  be  10  or  15  cents  a  gross  between 
the  cheapest  and  the  most  expensive;  or  15  or  20  centi;  more  than 
that  in  some  cases. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  that  the  pen  that  England  sells  for 
li  cents  per  eross  costs  the  English  manufacturer  as  much  as  the  pen 
that  Englancf  sells  for  20  cents  a  gross } 

Mr.  Bartol.  I  do  not  think  so  for  one  moment;  but  I  have  no  idea 
what  that  pen  costs. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  make  pens  under  the  same  system  that  you 
~  :e  pens  here,  do  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Bartol.  Yes;  but  I  have  never  seen  those  EngUsh  pens  to 
which  you  refer;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  the  distribution  just  the  same  for  proprie- 
tary pens  as  for  the  pens  you  stamp  for  individuals  ? 

Sir.  Bartol.  No. 

Senator  Heyburn.  There  is  no  middleman? 

Mr.  Bartol.  There  is  very  little  cost,  indeed,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  imprint  pens. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  imprint  pens  do  not  involve  the  cost  of 
distribution  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  No. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Thev  go  directly  to  the  factory? 

Mr.  Bartol.  The  large  buyer  comes  right  to  us  and  says,  "I  want 
so  many  thousand  gross.'* 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  that  is  one  reason  why  you  can  make  the 
imprint  pens  cheaper  than  you  can  the  pens  that  have  to  go  intc*  the 
general  market  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  We  do  not  have  the  same  selling  cost. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  have  no  selling  cost,  practicallj^,  connected 
with  the  imprint  pens? 

Mr.  Bartol.  Very  little. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  deliver  them  directly  to  the  party  for 
whom  thev  are  made  ? 

Senator  Clark.  But  your  selling  cost  is  charged  up  against  those  I 

Mr.  Bartol.  Yes;  it  is  averaged  up  against  the  year's  business. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  get  your  money  for  them;  you  deliver 
them  promptly;  there  is  no  middleman? 

Mr.  Bartol.  No  middleman. 

Senator  Heyburn.  No  distribution  charges? 

Mr.  Bartol.  No. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  that  you  may  subtract  that  from  the  cost  of 
those  pens  as  compared  with  those  that  go  on  to  the  market  under 
the  expenses  of  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  That  is  correct  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Bartol  ? 

Mr.  Bartol.  That  is  all  I  have  to  sav. 

STATEMENT   OF   MS.    WILLIAM   DALLAS,    OF   JSmOV   COTnTTT, 
N.  T.,  BEPBESEHTIKG  CABTEB,  MACT  &  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dallas,  whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Dallas.  Carter,  Macy  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Dallas.  In  Union  County,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  paragraph  of  the  bill  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Dallas.  Paragraph  62. 

The  Chairman.  In  wnat  form  of  manufacture  are  you  interested! 

Mr.  Dallas.  We  are  not  manufacturers.  I  really  represent  the 
tea  jobbers  of  tliis  country,  as  well  as  Carter,  Macy  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Dallas.  Tea  importers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  importers  of  tea,  and  you  object  to  the 
paragraph  relating  to  containers;  is  that  it? 
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Mr.  Dallas.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  three  items  in  that  paragraph  to 
which  we  object.  The  first  is  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  4  cents 
per  pound  and  35  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  "  And  the  next 
exception  we  take  is  to  Une  22  in  the  paragraph,  ''except  such  as  are 
henneticaUy  sealed  by  soldering  or  otherwise.''  We  insist  we  ought 
to  have  the  clause  in  there,  ''and  the  value  of  which  is,  destroyed  by 
the  removal  of  their  contents." 

Senator  Heybltin.  You  are  referring  to  containers  only? 

Mr.  DALijks.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  which  line  did  you  say  your  exception  was? 

Mr.  Dallas.  Line  22. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  wording  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Dallas.  I  know  it  is.  It  is  a  facsimile  of  the  tariff  of  1909, 
except  the  reduction  in  the  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  did  you  want  added  there  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  *' And  the  value  of  which  is  destroyed  by  the  removal 
of  their  contents." 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  it  not  be  destroyed  if  it  was  hermetically 
sealed? 

Mr.  Dallas.  No;  that  is  the  trouble. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tell  us  in  what  instance  it  would  not  be 

ilr.  Dallas.  One  minute.  There  is  another  clause  I  would  like 
to  c&U  attention  to:  On  page  20,  line  6,  after  ^'and  printed  matter/' 
to  add  three  words  so  that  it  will  read  *'  and  printed  matter  contained 
therein  or  accompanying  them." 

Senator  Smoot.  *' Frinted  matter  accompanying  them"  ? 

)Ir.  Dallas.  Yes;  between  *' matter"  and  "accompanying  them" 
insert  "contained  therein  or." 

Senator  McCumbek.  Do  you  know  under  what  grounds  they  were 
stricken  out  in  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  I  do  not  know,  Senator. 

Senator  Clark.  Were  these  words  in  the  old  law  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  They  were  not. 

Senator  CYark.  Will  you  not  go  on  and  explain  why  you  want 
them  in  this  I 

Mr.  Dallas.  This  country  has  been  flooded  by  teas  packed  in 
packages  in  Holland,  London,  Ceylon,  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
Those  packages,  especially  from  Europe,  are  very  handsome  pack- 
ages. They  come  in  here  with  their  flimsy  seal,  so  that  they  must 
be  passed  as  hermetically  sealed,  and  that  seal  is  removable  without 
destroying  the  packages.  Those  packages,  after  the  contents  are 
taken  out,  are  used  for  other  purposes.  They  are  coUected  and  sold 
to  confectioners  and  all  sorts  of  trades  of  that  kind.  On  the  Cana- 
dian frontiers,  again,  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  the 
country  is  flooded  with  packages  packed  in  Canada. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  these  words  were  not  in  the  law,  you  would 
immediately  notice  that  all  of  the  fish  interests  that  would  be  im- 
ported here  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  cans  that  the  fish  are  in. 

Mr.  Dallas.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  fish. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  the  fish  interests  are  just  as  much  to  them  as 
Tour  interests  are  to  you,  and  in  the  last  law  these  words  were  put  in 
•^except  such  as  are  hermetically  sealed  by  soldering  or  otherwise." 

Senator  Clark.  He  does  not  object  to  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  object  to  those  words  ? 
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Mr.  Dallas.  We  do  not  object  to  those  words,  except  we  would 
like  to  follow  those  with  these  words:  *'And  the  value  of  which  is 
destroyed  by  the  removal  of  their  contents.'' 

Senator  Clabe.  Do  you  import  your  tea  in  bulk  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  In  bulK. 

Senator  Clark.  You  put  it  in  the  containers  now  1 

Mr.  Dallas.  We  can  not  now.  Tliis  ruling  has  ruined  all  the  tea 
packers,  almost,  in  the  country — driven  their  business  away  from 
them. 

Senator  Clark.  The  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  The  present  law;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  Does  this  bill  help  it  any  or  make  it  worse? 

Mr.  Dallas.  Those  words  would  help  it,  provided  you  kept  the 
duty  at  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  object  to  the  present  bill,  but  you  want 
it  amended  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  We  want  it  amended;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is,  the  present  law,  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Underwood  bill  amended  by  the  insertion  of 
the  words  *' which  are  destroyed  after  bein^  opened." 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  value  of  which  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  Dallas.  By  the  removal  of  their  contents. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Underwood  bill  or  the 
present  law  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  Both.  The  present  law  is  a  facsimile  of  tins  Under- 
wood bill,  except  that  they  reduce  the  duty  in  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  You  want  to  retain  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  We  want  to  retain  the  present  duty;  yes. 

Senator  Clark.  But  you  want  to  add  the  words  which  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  Exactly;  and  I  would  like  the  words  added  that  I 
speak  of  onpage  20,  line  6,  *' contained  therein  or." 

Senator  Williams.  What  were  those  words? 

Mr.  Dallas.  After  the  word  *' matter,''  *' contained  therein  or." 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  present  condition  the  result  of  a  judicial 
decision  since  the  Payne  bill  was  enacted  ? 

Mr,  Dallas.  It  is,  Senator,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  refer  the  committee  to  the  date  of  that 
decision,  and  the  title  of  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  I  could  not.  Tliey  are  all  on  file  in  the  appraiser's 
department  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  write  me  a  letter  giving  me  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  I  can  write  you  a  letter  from  New  York  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Chairman.  Write  me  and  send  me  the  case. 

Mr.  Dallas.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  a  little  more 
clearly.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  reason  for  your  amendment, 
adding  ^'  the  value  of  which  is  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  their  con- 
tents."    Just  make  that  clear,  why  you  want  that  in. 

Mr.  Dallas.  To  prevent  people  from  London,  Holland,  and  other 
countries  shipping  teas  in  those  packages,  supposed  to  be  hermetically 
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sealed,  and  which  are  noty  with  only  a  flimsy  imitation  of  beii^ 
hermetically  sealed. 

The  Chairmak.  Tea  is  only  an  excuse  for  getting  the  package  in 
here  to  be  used  for  another  purpose.  It  destroys  the  importation  of 
tea  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Daixas.  That  is  right.  There  are  cases  where  they  have 
brought  OTer  low-grade  teas  and  dumped  the  teas  out  and  sold  tha 
packages  to  confectioners  and  others. 

Senator  Cxtllom.  How  about  the  duty  on  tea } 

Mr.  Daljlab.  We  would  Uke  to  see  a  duty  on  tea.  In  additicm  to 
cans  coming  in  free  from  Canada,  their  teas  come  in  free.  But  if  we 
want  to  ship  our  teas  to  Canada,  we  have  to  pay  10  per  cent  on  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  for  the  benefit  of  tne  English  teas,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  Daixas.  I  fancy  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Dindey  bill  was  changed  in  this  section  iM 
prevent  just  what  you  complam  of  now  ? 

Mr.  Dau^s.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  say  that  the  practice  is  of  just  sealing 
them  hermetically,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  come  in  now,  and  the 
customs  department  has  ruled  that  they  are  hermetically  sealed,  but 
the  cover  can  be  removed  and  still  have  the  valuable  package  ? 

Mr.  Daixas.  A  valuable  package,  without  destroying  the  package 
in  any  sense. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  Let  us  see.  Do  I  understand  that  they  axe 
sealed  by  inclosing  them  in  paper^  the  paper  being  sealed,  and  the 
loose  screw  top  under  the  paper,  that  enables  them  to  use  the  cai^ 
without  any  change,  for  some  other  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Daixas.  Exactly. 

Senator  Hetbukn.  And  the  expression  '* hermetically  sealed"  ia 
held  b^  the  department  to  be  complied  with  when  they  are  merety 
bennetically  sealed  in  paper  ? 

Mr.  Daixas.  Exactly. 

Senator  Hbybukn.  And  not  by  soldering  the  screw  top  on  the  cant 

Mr.  Daixas.  Exactly. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  did  you  say  about  the  duty  ?  I  understood 
you  to  say  something  about  the  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Daixas.  I  said  those  packages  coming  from  Canada  came  in 
free,  both  contents  and  package,  and  if  we  ship  teas  to  Canada  in  bulk, 
or  otherwise,  we  have  to  pay  10  per  cent  on  our  teas. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  mean,  you  said  something  about  the  change  in 
the  rate  of  dutv. 

Mr.  Daixas.  Unless  the  dut>'  is  maintained  at  what  it  is,  instead  of 
changing  that  clause  in  the  paragraph,  it  would  simply  mean  that 
that  trade  is  going  to  grow. 

Senator  Clajbk.  What  is  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  Daixas.  The  present  rate  is  4  cents  a  pound,  and  35  per  cenL 

Senator  CYabk.  What  is  the  rate  proposed  in  this  law  ? 

Mr.  DAI.LA8.  Thirty  Der  cent. 

Senator  Hetbubk.  What  is  the  value  of  those  cans  as  compared 
with  the  cheap  tea  that  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Daixas.  In  some  cases  the  tin  is  as  valuable  as  the  tea.  The 
tins  are  woiiJi  9  cents,  and  the  tea  10  cents,  perhaps  more  than  that. 

28Z7»— No.  »-12 ^3 
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Senator  Smoot.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty,  under  the  present 
law,  for  1911,  was  66.53,  and  the  proposed  House  bill  reduces  it  to 
30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dallas.  Exactlv. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  tliink  that  would  have  the  efTect  of  still 
greater  importations  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  Exactly,  'i he  importation  has  largely  gro\\n  since 
the  bill  three  years  ago.  There  is  something  like  8,000,000  pounds 
of  tea  imported  in  those  packages  now. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  could  import  the  tea  and  throw  it  out  for 
the  benefit  they  would  derive  from  the  value  of  the  container? 

Mr.  Dallas.  Yes. 

Senator  McCitmber.  Sometimes  they  send  it  in  a  valuable  China 
vase  to  get  it  in;  I  mean  valuable  compared  to  the  contents  of  tea  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  Certainly.  They  come  in  very  handsome  tins,  some 
of  them.  I  understand  they  have  created  no  end  of  trouble  for  the 
customs  department. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  would  also  result  in  throwing  on  our  market 
this  very  cheap  tea  which  was  made  an  excuse  for  importing  the 
package  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  present  law,  and  in  the  proposed  law,  it 
savs,  "And  the  dutiable  value  of  the  same" — that  is,  the  can  or  con- 
tainer— ''shall  include  all  packing  charges,  cartons,  wrappings,  envel- 
opes, and  printed  matter  accompanying  them."  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  there  has  been  a  decision  tnat  holds  that  a  can,  or  a  fancy  box, 
holding  tea,  could  be  covered  with  paper  and  sealed,  and  that  this 
would  not  apply  to  the  box  or  can  itself  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  It  does  not;  no.  In  another  "case  they  take  a  very 
thin  piece  of  some  sort  of  waterproofing,  and  put  it  in  right  inside  of 
the  lid,  and  attach  that  to  it.  That  is  hermetically  sealed,  and  there 
have  been  decisions  to  that  efTect. 

Senator  Ix)dge.  You  suggest  that  amendment,  "contained  therein 
or  accompanying  thein"  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  TjODOE.  Has  it  been  ruled  by  the  officers  of  the  department 
that  if  the  printed  matter  was  contained  in  the  can  or  other  package 
it  did  not  acconipany  it  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  They  find  circulars  inside  of  the  packages — printing 
and  advertising  matter. 

Senator  Tx)dge.  And  if  it  is  contained  in  them,  they  do  not  hold  it 
as  covered  by  the  words  *' accompanying  them"  ? 

Mr.  Dallas.  It  has  all  been  passecl  free. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  strange  decision. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Dallas. 

STATEHEITT  OF  MB.  HERMANN  WOLF,  451  GREENWICH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  WOOL 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  paragraph  10  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Paragraph  10;  yes,  sir.  The  House  bill  changes  the 
duty  on  steel  wool  and  steel  shavings  from  40  per  cent,  under  the 
tariW  of  1909,  to  20  per  cent.     Such  reduction  would  drive  us  out  of 
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businefiS;  and  our  employees  would  be  thrown  out  of  work.  Steel 
wool  is  a  highly  manufactured  article  requiring  special  machinery 
and  tools  and  skilled  labor.  Labor  constitutes  the  principal  part 
of  the  cost  of  production,  and  we  pay  about  three  times  higher  wa'}:es 
than  are  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Germany.  The  claim  in  Mr. 
Underwood's  report  that  steel  wool  was  made  dutiable  at  40  per 
cent  in  the  act  of  1909  instead  of  *' articles  manufactured  from  steel 
wire  at  li  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  duty  imposed 
upon  the  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article/'  is  misleading. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  steel  wool  was  not  enumerated  before  1909,  and 
duty  had  been  collected  on  steel  wool  from  early  in  1904  until  just 
prior  to  the  1909  tariff  at  45  per  cent  and  since  then  at  40  per  cent. 
Shortlv  after  we  went  into  business  in  1903  we  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  a  highly 
manufactured  article  paying  duty  under  the  then  paragraph  135. 
The  Treasury  Department  ordered  collection  of  duty  of  45  per  cent 
under  the  then  paragraph  193.  The  importers  protested,  and  liti- 
gation continued  until  just  prior  to  the  act  of  1909,  when  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  rendered  a  decision,  purely  on  technicaUties,  for 
aragraph  137,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Underwood,  but  on  account  of  the 
ew  months  intervening  between  that  decision  and  the  new  tariff  it 
did  not  affect  us. 

We  also  procured  evidence  to  show  that  the  article  had  been 
greatly  undervalued,  and  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  made 
advances  of  about  300  per  cent.  Prior  to  our  going  mto  business, 
and  while  goods  were  being  brought  over  into  this  country  under  a 
nominal  duty,  approximately  between  5  per  cent  and  10  per  cent, 
the  price  of  the  goods  was  kept  very  high,  and  it  was  due  to  us  that 
the  prices  were  reduced,  as  it  is  our  aim  to  market  the  goods  as  low 
as  possible. 

Although  40  per  cent  does  not  equal  the  difference  of  the  cost  of 
the  ^oods  between  this  country  and  Europe,  we  are  able  to  compete, 
but  if  reduced  to  20  per  cent  we  would  be  driven  out  of  business,  at 
least  as  far  as  manufacturing  in  this  country  is  concerned. 

Senator  Simmons.  For  what  is  this  wool  used  ? 

Mr.  Woi-F.  It  is  used  for  sandpaper,  emery  paper,  and  so  on,  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  rubbing  down  varnish. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  consumption  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  know  what  our  competitors  produce;  some  of 
their  representatives  are  here.  I  really  would  not  want  to  tell  our 
competitors  what  we  produce.  It  is  a  very  small,  infant  industry. 
I  can  tell  you,  though,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  produc- 
tion between  Europe  and  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Approximately.  I  can  not  give  you  within  a  half  a  cent 
or  a  quarter  of  a  cent.  But  we  figure  that  the  wire  costs  in  Europe  2 
cents  and  costs  us  3  cents — at  least  the  amount  of  ^dre  for  1  pound. 
There  is  always  waste. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  In  Europe  2,  and  we  pay  3.  We  pay  about  2^  cents  a 
p<iund,  but  there  is  always  a  loss.  The  labor  we  approximate  about 
lOJ  cents,  and  in  Europe  4  cents.  We  make  a  great  many  differ- 
ent grades.  Other  manufacturing  expenses  are  about  4^,  and  in 
Europe  3.     So  that  there  is  a  difference  of  about  9  cents,  while  the 
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average  duty  at  the  last  appraisement  is  about  7  cents.  But  we  are 
able  to  compete  against  tnem  in  view  of  the  freight,  and  so  on,  and 
we  have  worked  hard,  whereas  the  importers  have  sold  goods  without 
any  effort  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  in  1911  there  were  99,982  pounds  of 
it  imported. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Which  is  their  surplus.  They  only  use  this  as  a  dump- 
ing market  and  make  money  at  it,  because  they  take  no  trouble  and 
use  it  just  to  make  a  little  extra. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  not  tell  me  of  the  amount  that  is  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  tell  you  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  what  our 
competitors  make,  and  I  do  not  want  to  tell  them  what  we  manufac- 
ture. It  is  a  very  small  industry,  and  we  are  trying  to  grow  up  and 
introduce  the  article  and  make  a  little  money  besides,  if  we  can. 

Senator  Clark.  What  does  this  sell  for  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  That  is  one  of  our  finest  grades.  Do  you  mean  what 
price  we  sell  it  for,  or  what  price  the  consumer  gets  it  at  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Both. 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  seUing  price  is  about  30  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  cents  a  what  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  That  small  package  which  I  gave  you  is  about  2 
ounces.  The  Ust  price  of  some  of  the  dealers  is  about  75  cents  a 
pound.  With  others  it  is  less.  And  even  if  the  duty  were  reduced, 
we  would  probably  be  driven  out  of  business;  but  the  consumer 
would  not  gain  one  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  money'  is  invested  in  this  industry 
in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  know  what  our  competitors  have  invested. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Where  do  you  get  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  it  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Steel  wire,  which  we  buy  from  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  per  cent  of  your  cost  is  wages  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  About  60  per  cent,  actual  labor.  I  do  not  speak  of 
manufacturing  expenses.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods 
is  actual  labor,  and  we  pay  our  operators — girls — ^from  $7150  to  $8 
or  S8.25. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr,  Wolf.  We  have  such  a  small  concern  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
tell  you.     We  employ  about  60. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  employed  in  tliis 
business  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Clark.  How  many  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  About  60,  at  least,  now,  or  a  few  less.  But  we  hope 
we  will  employ  more  again. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  concerns  of  this  kind  are  there  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  think  there  are  two  or  three  others;  one  in  Spring- 
field, Ohio;  one  in  Manchester,  Mass.,  and  one  in  Brooklyn,  I  think. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  a  new  industry,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Comparatively  new. 
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Senator  Willl^ms.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Wolf.  We  are  the  first  ones,  and  this  present  company  has 
been  established  since  1903.  But  we  have  had  all  these  troubles  to 
contend  with  with  the  importers.  The  Treasury  Department  took 
them  in  hand. 

Senator  Willlams.  Have  you  found  it  profitable  or  unprofitable  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  We  have  not  lost  any  money,  but  we  have  had  hard 
work  to  make  the  httle  we  did  make.  We  go  right  to  the  consumers- 
somewhat  to  the  jobber,  also. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  protection  you 
have? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Under  the  last  tariff.  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  What  have  oeen  your  profits  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Ours  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wolf.  A  living  profit ;  that  is  all.     Do  you  want  exact  figures  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  if  you  can  give  them.  If  you  can  not, 
approximate,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  percentage  of  profit. 

ilr.  Wolf.  On  our  investment  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wolf.  About  10  per  cent.  But  that  has  been  through  hard 
work  on  our  part,  through  our  constant  assiduity. 

Senator  Williams.  We  all  have  to  work  hard  to  make  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wolf.  If  vou  make  it  on  a  big  capital  that  is  more  than  on  a 
small  capital.  All  we  ask  for  is  to  protect  us  in  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  showed  you  tnat  that  40  per  cent,  under  the  appraise- 
ment, would  not  quite  cover  us  for  the  diflFerence  in  labor. 

Senator  Williams.  If  it  does  not  quite  cover  it 

Mr.  Wolf.  But  in  view  of  the  freight,  etc.,  they  have  to  pay,  and 
insurance,  and  so  on,  to  bring  goods  over  here,  that  40  per  cent  would 
about  cover  the  difference. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  as  it  happens  to  be  now,  it  is  about  right  ? 

ilr.  Wolf.  If  the  appraisement  is  not  reduced. 

Senator  Williams,  rrovided  what  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  have  raised  the 
original  values  put  on  by  the  importers  300  per  cent. 

Senator  Hetburn.  The  duty  is  estimatea  at  the  port  of  entry  now  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  So  it  is  plus  the  ocean  freights  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No.  Excuse  me;  the  duty  is  based  on  the  supposed 
market  value. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Of  the  article  in  Germany. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  the  market  value  in  Germany  is  very 
much  less  than  it  is  here,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Naturally.  I  have  been  trying  for  the  last  six  months, 
or  a  year,  to  do  a  little  business  with  Central  and  South  America, 
i^uoting  our  very,  very  lowest  prices,  which  we  make  here  in  excep- 
tional cases  to  clear  our  stock,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  sell  a 
pound  yet. 
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Senator  Clark.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  the  appraisers 
in  New  York  take  the  market  value,  or  the  invoice  value,  from  Ger- 
many; then  they  raise  that  300  per  cent  before  thev  levy  the  duty;  is 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  original  invoices.  They  have  raised  the  original 
invoices  which  tlie  importers  used  to  bring  goods  over  for  before  we 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  the  matter. 
In  other  words,  this  very  grade  which  you  have  looked  at  w^as  orig- 
inally billed  by  the  importers  at  30  pfennigs,  and  the  appraisers  have 
raised  the  values  two  or  three  times,  so  that  now  it  is  90  pfennigs. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Is  the  30  pfennigs  or 
the  90  pfennigs  the  price  that  appears  on  the  invoice  of  the  importer  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  most  recent  statement  that  the  principal  importer 
made  was  that  their  present  actual  cost  is,  I  believe,  67  pfennigs. 
They  took  an  affidavit  that  their  importers^  present  actuiQ  cost  is 
66.75  pfennigs. 

Senator  Clark.  I  understand  an  invoice  is  furnished  by  the  shipper 
and  sworn  to  before  the  consul  general  of  the  particular  district  wnerc 
he  lives  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  As  to  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold;  is 
that  tnie? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes;  if  the  invoices  are  honest. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  the  board  of  appraisers,  or  the  appraisers  in 
New  York,  raise  that  price  when  it  enters  the  customhouse,  when  that 
invoice  is  made  before  them  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  If  thev  think  there  is  undervaluation. 

Senator  Clark.  Tf ou  say  they  have  raised  that  since  the  biU  went 
into  effect  about  300  per  cent? 

Mr.  W^olf.  I  did  not  say  since  the  bill  went  into  effect.  This  pres- 
ent appraisement  has  been  in  force,  now,  between  two  and  three  years. 
I  merely  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  undervaluations  which  have 
been  gbing  on,  and  if  the  duty  were  reduced  still  further 

Senator  Clark.  Then  the  board  of  appraisers,  in  making  their 
appraisement,  fix  what  they  have  evidence  to  show  is  the  true  valua- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  invoice  that  comes  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Ordinarily  the  invoices  are  taken,  because  I  think  most 
invoices  are  honest.  In  this  case,  one  shipment  was  confiscated  some 
years  ago  in  Boston  on  account  of  undervaluation,  and  subseqxient 
invoices,  which  were  the  same,  were  gradually  raised,  so  that  the 
present  valuation  is,  as  I  have  shown,  300  per  cent  higher  than  their 
original  bills  called  for.  Their  present  bills  call  for,  as  I  say,  about 
67  pfennigs,  because  they  do  not  want  to  stuUify  themselves  altogether. 
All  I  ask  for  is  to  give  us  a  chance  to  manufacture  and  to  compete. 
As  I  say,  our  labor  is  about  300  per  cent  more. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  as  the  result  of  these  investigations 
the  invoice  price  has  been  raised  about  300  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Which  investigations  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  These  investigations  into  the  undervaluations  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  As  a  result  of  our  investigations  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  your  investigations? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes.  We  submitted  it  to  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  and  since  they  have  become  interested  themselves,  those 
values  have  been  raised. 
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Senator  Simmons.  The  shippers  have  raised  the  invoice  value. 
Xow  they  come  in  invoiced  about  300  per  cent  more  than  when  they 
formerly  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No;  now  they  come  in  invoiced  about  200  per  cent 
more,  but  the  appraisement,  that  which  tliey  have  to  pay  uuty  on, 
is  300  per  cent  more  than  it  was  originally. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  originally.     How  far  back  do  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Prior  to  1903,  when  we  went  into  business. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  tliink  you  have  forced  a  more  accurate 
valuation  ?  , 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  know  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  what 
proportion  of  the  consumption  of  this  article  is  produced  in  this 
countrv? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  can  not,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  our  competitors 
produce.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  how  many  competitors  we  have. 
vVe  have  only  one  serious  one. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  it  is  consumed  in 
this  country  ? 

ilr.  Wolf.  No,  sir.  We  are  producing  it,  and  we  have  made  a 
great  fight  the  last  few  years  to  generalize  the  use.  We  go  to  factories, 
and  we  submit  the  goods,  what  they  are,  what  they  can  be  used  for, 
and  we  hope  to  create  a  business,  if  we  are  protected  in  the  way  I 
am  asking. 

Senator  Simmons.  How'  many  manufacturers  are  there,  did  you 
aUte? 

Mr.  Wolf.  About  four,  including  ourselves.  There  is  one  in 
Springfield,  Ohio;  one  in  Massachusetts;  and,  I  beUeve,  one  in  Brook- 
lyn, but  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  laborers  they  all 
employ  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No,  sir;  I  can  only  tell  you  about  ours. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  yours  average  in  size  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  think  ours  is  the  largest,  as  yet. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yours  is  the  largest  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  employ  60,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  there  are  four  of  them  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  am  sure  about  two  more;  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
third  one. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  sure  about  three  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  About  three;  ves. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  there  are  about  180  people  employed? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  do  not  think  so;  not  that  many  yet.  We  are  only 
infants,  Senator.     We  want  to  ^row  up. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  is  uie  value  of  your  product  per  year? 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  aggregate  value  ? 

Senator  Hsyburn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Of  ours  ? 

Senator  Hbtburn.  Yes;  what  is  the  value  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Wolf.  You  mean  of  our  factory  ? 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Yes;  of  your  factory. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Must  I  answer  that  ? 
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Senator  Heyburn.  You  have  come  here  voluntarilv  to  talk  to  this 
committee  on  your  own  behalf. 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  am  willing  to  tell  the  committee  everything,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  tell  our  competitors.  You  asked  me  a  while  ago  what 
we  turned  out,  and  I  wanted  to  be  let  off  that  question. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  committee,  of  course,  if  it  has  not  the 
information,  can  not  very  well  deal  with  your  petition. 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  committee  has  the  information  about  the  cost. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  should  know  something  of  the  extent  of 
the  operations. 

Mr.  Wolf.  We  are  small;  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  what  a 
small  business  we  are  in  as  yet. 

Senator  Heyburn.  All  right. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  did  you  say  you  began  to  manuf acting 
this  product? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Our  present  company  commenced  in  1903. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  any  commence  before  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir;  our  predecessors.  The  first  company  sunk 
every  cent  they  had.  It  was  then  bought  up  by  one  of  the  surviv- 
ing stockholders,  at  a  nominal  price,  and  he  dropped  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  only  commenced  to  just  live  a  little  when  he  died.  We 
then  took  over  the  company  and  enlarged  it,  and  through  our  enter- 
prise managed  to  make  a  httle  money. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  the  value  of  pour  plant,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  $30,000. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  amount  of  protection  you  are 
enioyi^ under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Forty  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  is  it  reduced  under  this  House 
bill? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  Reduced  to  20? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  LLOTD  SMITH,  EEPEESEVTIira  JOSEPH 
GILLOTT  &  sons,  OF  BIEMIHOHAM,  EHGLAHD,  THfiOXTGH 
THEIE  AMEEICAH  AGENTS,  ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  HEW  TOBK 
CITY. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  the  paragraph  to  which  you  wish  to 
refer  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Paragraph  55. 

The  Chairman.  Steel  pens? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  WTiat  paragraph  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Paragraph  55  m  the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  your  company  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  Joseph  Giliott  &  Sons  are  the  manu- 
facturers; Alfred  Field  &  Co.  are  the  American  agents.  All  the 
business  is  through  Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  importers,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  the  agents.  Alfred  Field  &  Co.  are  known  as 
selling  agents  for  Joseph  Giliott  &  Sons  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  is  the  mill  located  ? 
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^Ir.  Smith.  In  Birmingham. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  a  Birmingham  concern? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybukn.  Just  the  one  product ;  pens  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons;  yes,  sir.  Referring  to  the 
matter  of  the  tariit  on  steel  pens^  we  be^  to  state  the  reasons  for  our 
belief  that  a  reduction  in  the  tanflf  should  be  made. 

First.  The  present  specific  duty,  12  cents  per  gross,  is  excessive. 
Imported  steel  pens  oi  the  grade  suitable  for  schools,  large  corpo- 
rations, and  so  forth,  are  practically  debarred  from  the  market  of  the 
United  States. 

Second.  Domestic  pen  makers  do  not  need  the  degree  of  protection 
represented  by  the  existing  rate.  Evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  as  shown  in  the  general  supply  list  of 
the  United  States  Government  (this  has  already  been  referred  to  by 
<me  of  the  representatives  of  the  American  manmacturers,  and  the  Ust 
is  here)  that  domestic  steel  pens  are  being  sold  at  a  minimum  price  of 
12^  cents  per  gross^  less  than  the  actual  duty  and  charges  paid  on 
imported  pens.  Within  the  past  year  steel  pens  of  domestic  manu- 
facture have  been  sold  to  the  pumic  schools  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Boston  at  a  minimum  price  of  16  cents  per  gross.  We  would  not 
convey  the  impression  that  the  figures  quoted  above  are  the  prevailing 
prices  of  American-made  steel  pens.  It  is  true,  however,  that  much 
of  the  larce  trade  in  steel  pens  here  in  the  United  States  is  handled  at 
prices  below  25  cents  per  gross.  Obviously,  therefore,  a  duty  of  12 
cents  per  gross  is  in  most  cases  prohibitive  rather  than  protective. 

Our  own  preference  is  for  a  specific  duty  of,  say,  6  cents  per  gross. 
This  would  permit  competition  in  many  instances,  and  yet  keep  out 
the  low-priced  and  inferior  steel  pens  of  foreign  make.  However, 
ahoidd  your  committee  determine  upon  an  ad  valorem  duty,  we  would 
respectfully  surest  a  rate  of  25  per  cent;  the  existing  rate  amounts 
to  approximately  50  per  cent  on  all  grades  of  pens. 

May  we  surest  that  in  case  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  imposed  on  steel 
pens,  an  exception  be  made  concerning  sucK  pens  as  are  used 
lor  mapping,  drafting,  and  lithographing  purposes.  These,  while 
technidUTf  known  as  steel  pens,  are  not  used  for  writing  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word.  There  are  no  such  pens  as  these  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  imported  product  is  high  priced,  owing  to  the 
ereat  skill  required  in  its  manufacture.  These  special  pens,  which 
belong  to  the  equipment  of  the  draftsman,  now  cost  $2.50  per  gross 
and.  upward,  and  an^  addition  to  the  present  duty  of  15  cents  per 
gross  would  simply  increase  that  cost  without  materially  adding  to 
the  revenues  of  tlie  Government,  since  the  output  is  comparatively 
small. 

I  wish  to  say  that  this  brief  is  also  signed  by  the  Spencerian  Pen  Co., 
o€  New  York,  because  our  interests  are  the  same  in  this  respect,  and 
therefore  the  argument  is  signed  by  both. 

Senator  Shpoke.  The  Spencerian  ren  Co.  Is  that  an  American  or  a 
foreign  companv  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Spencerian  Pen  Co.  is  an  American  company 
importing  foreign-made  goods — ^foreign-made  steel  pens. 

Senator  Stone.  They  nandle  foreign-made  goods  only? 

Mr.  SifrrH.  They  handle  foreign-made  goods  only,  the  same  as 
ourselves. 
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Senator  Cullom.  Where  are  they  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Over  in  Birmingham,  in  the  factory  of  Perry  &  Co. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  think  a  specific  duty  is  better  than  an  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  the  pens  which  are  made  in 
foreign  countries,  and  which  are  made  in  England,  particularly,  vary 
in  price  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  fineness  of  the  points  and 
the  steel  required  in  the  manufacture.  Drafting  pens,  for  example, 
are  necessarily  high  priced.  They  are  made  of  the  same  quality  of 
steel  as  the  ordinary  writing  pen;  but  they  are  remarkably  fine  and 
have  to  be  made  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  That  brings  up  the  ulti- 
mate cost. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  think  the  duty  on  those  very  high-priced 
pens  should  be  the  same  as  on  pens  of  a  lower  grade  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  duty  is  reduced  one-half,  the  importations 
will  greatly  increase,  will  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  an  importer  in  this  business,  and  do  you 
not  tliink  that  the  importations  will  increase  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  probably  would,  if  the  duty  were  reduced  very 
much. 

Senator  Smoot.  One-half,  as  this  proposes  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  be  increased  on,  perhaps,  the  lower  priced  and 
inferior  pens.  That  is,  if  the  duty  were  made  very  low — ^for  instance, 
a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem-^n  pens  costing  6  pence  or  4  pence, 
which  is  12  cents  and  8  cents,  there,  of  course,  you  would  let  in  the 
cheaper  goods.  That  is  why  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  assail  the  American  manufacturers  in  any  way.  We  do 
not  want  to  hurt  their  trade  at  all.  But  we  do  believe  the  present 
rate  is  higher  than  it  need  be.  We  also  claim  that  the  tariff  on  steel 
pens,  the  steel-pen  industry,  has  very  Uttle  to  do  with  prices  here  in 
the  United  States.  In  1895  and  1896  and  1897  the  duty  was  8  cents 
a  CToss  imder  the  Wilson  bill,  and  the  pens  were  then  sold  consider- 
ably higher  than  they  are  now,  when  the  duty  is  12  cents. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  mean  1896  and  1896? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  was  before  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  the  figures  here.  The  competitive 
prices  on  large  contracts  have  steadily  gone  down.  In  1895  pens  were 
sold  to  tlxe  United  States  Government  for  considerably  more  than  they 
are  being  sold  to-day,  at  a  minimum  price  of  12^  cents,  and  a  great 
many  at  16  cents,  and  some  at  19  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Wilson  bill  carried  a 
higher  rate  than  the  Dingley  bill? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  it  is  just  the  other  way  about.  I  say  this,  that 
the  increase  of  the  tariff  has  not  helped  the  American  manufacturers 
to  get  more  for  their  pens  than  they  did  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  worked  the  other  way. 

Senator  Williams.  Its  purpose  was  to  do  that,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  being  an  American  manufacturer,  I  can  not  tell 
you. 

Senator  Williams.  The  purpose  of  the  tariff,  I  say,  was  to  do  that 
was  it  not,  to  enable  them  to  get  a  higher  price? 
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Mr.  Smith.  That  was  their  intention. 

Senator  Williams.  If  they  did  not  get  it,  it  must  have  been  due  to 
si^me  other  cause,  must  it  not?  So  that  your  argument  upon  that 
point  ouglit  to  go  to  some  other  cause  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  demand  that  makes  trade,  and  it  is  competition 
that  makes  prices,  and  it  is  competition  among  the  American  manu- 
facturers which  has  resulted 

Senator  Williams.  But  the  duty  which  shuts  off  supply  affects 
demand,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  We  had  a  considerable  demand  for  steel  pens  in 
1895  and  1896? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Relatively  the  same  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Larger  in  1897. 

Senator  Stone.  Larger  then  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  the  tariff 
was  low,  8  cents  a  cross,  these  steel  pens  were  higher  than  they  are 
now,  when  the  tariff  is  12  cents  a  gross  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  on  competitive  business,  on  contracts,  the 
United  States  Government  lists,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Stone.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  competition  among  American  manufacturers  en- 
tirely. 

Senator  Stone.  To  competition  among  American  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  Tnerefore,  this  duty  on  steel  pens  has  very 
little  bearing  on  the  industry. 

Senator  SS'one.  Do  you  mean  in  1895  and  1896  there  was  consid- 
erable competition  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  the  competition  has  grown  sharper  every  vear, 
until  this  last  year  their  price,  I  think,  is  the  lowest  it  ever  has  been. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  tne  sharp  competition  now  that  reduces  the 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  sharp  competition  that  has  gone  on  among  Amer- 
ican pen  makers  since  about  1890,  1892,  or  1893 — along  there. 

Senator  Stone.  Tlien  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  tariflF,  whether 
hi^h  or  low,  does  not  aflFect  the  price  of  the  article  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  a  way,  Senator,  I  mean  that.  I  do  not  mean  it 
would  follow  it  would  be  wise  to  take  the  tariflf  off  altogether,  let 
in  a  lot  of  very  cheap  inferior  pens  that  are  made  on  the  other  side. 
But  the  duty  of  8  cents  a  gross,  which  was  a  third  less  than  it  is  now, 
was  just  as  much  protection,  so  far  as  the  American  manufacturer 
was  concerned,  as  the  12-cent  rate  is. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  were  the  importations  then  as  compared 
with  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  importations  in  1897 

Senator  Heyburn.  1895  and  1896? 

Mr.  Smtth.  In  1895,  537,000  gross,  and  in  1896,  551,000  gross,. 
approximately. 

senator  Clark.  How  much  last  year  ? 

Ifr.  SMrm.  The  importation  was  589,000  in  1911. 

Senator  Stone.  Last  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Stone.  The  importations,  then,  are  about  the  same  now 
as  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  much  were  they  in  1898  and  1899,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  1898  they  were  442,000  gross. 

Senator  Heyburn.  As  compared  with  1895  and  1896? 

Mr.  Smith.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  fell  oflF  about  100,000  gross? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  See  how  it  came  up  again  in  1907 — 652,000 
gross. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes;  but  the  bill  did  not  go  into  eflFect  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Clark.  1907? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Oh,  1907.  The  country  has  grown  since  then, 
and  more  people  have  learned  to  write. 

Senator  Williams.  When  the  duty  was  8  cents,  the  American  mar- 
ket was  not  flooded  with  foreign  importations. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  was  hardly  any  demand,  was  there,  for 
them,  as  far  as  the  local  manufacturers  were  concerned  ?  They  were 
running  on  short  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  the  American  manufacturera'  figiu^es. 

Senator  Smoot.  TTie  total  production  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers in  the  years  1906  and  1905  was  not  near  what  the  production 
was  in  1908. 

Senator  Williams.  Put  the  total  American  production  of  those 
years  you  mention  in  the  record. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  see  it  in  the  House  report.  It  does  not 
make  any  diflFerence.  If  your  contention  isvtrue.  Mr.  Smith,  it  makes 
no  d^erence  to  it,  does  it,  whether  there  is  a  hien  duty  or  a  low  duty; 
the  competition  ia  such  that  prices  are  cut  so  low  that  the  tariff  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course  those  cheap  goods  do  not  enter  into  our  cal- 
culations whatever,  because  we  make  only  a  high-grade  steel  pen. 

Senator  Smoot.  Therefore,  you  want  a  specific  duty  on  that 
account  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  the  specific  duty  would  keep  out  the  low- 
priced  and  let  you  people  in  on  tlie  higher-priced  goods  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  you  want  a  duty  that  wUl  help 
your  business,  just  as  these  other  people  want  one  that  will  help  theirs. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  specific  duty  you  want  on  the  high- 
priced  pens  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Six  cents  a  gross  on  all  pens  is  what  we  would  be  ven" 
glad  to  see. 

Senator  Stone.  What  would  be  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  on  the 
highest-priced  pens  ? 

Mr.  Smith,  it  would  be  a  very  small  per  cent,  indeed,  on  high- 
priced  pens  such  as  you  use,  and  for  draftsmen;  about  20  per  cent- 
Senator  Stone.  About  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  It  would  be  about  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  on  the  drafting  pens.  Senator? 
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Senator  Heybubn.  Yes;  that  is  what  he  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thought  he  meant  the  high-priced  writing  pens,  upon 
which  the  duty  would  be  about  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Your  object  in  wanting  a  lower  duty  is  that  you 
may  import  more  of  the  foreign  products;  is  that  it?  You  would 
anticipate  a  laige  increase  in  imports,  would  you  not  i 

Mr.  Smith.  The  steel-pen  trade,  among  the  liigh-grade  products^ 
depends  largely  on  the  demand. 

senator  Heybubn.  You  anticipate  jou  would  have  a  much  enlarged 
market  for  your  English  production  if  you  could  reduce  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  can  not  anticipate  it;  we  would  hope  to  have. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  your  hope,  and  that  is  tne  purpose  you 
have  in  asking  for  a  smaller  duty,  that  you  may  have  a  lai^er  market  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Otherwise  you  would  have  no  purpose  in  asking 
for  a  smaller  duty. 

Senator  Clabk.  A  larger  margin  of  profit. 

Senator  Williams.  Your  object,  frankly,  is  to  build  up  a  larger 
business  for  vourself  and  make  more  money  by  this  change  you  wish 
maugurated  i 

Mr.  Smith.  We  should  hope  to. 

Senator  Williams.  And  tnat  is  also  the  object  of  all  these  other 
gentlemen,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Heybubn.  Some  of  them  Uve  in  one  country,  though, 
and  some  do  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all  I  have  to  offer. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  contend,  upon  the  basis  of  duties  you 
are  asking  for,  the  American  producer  could  compete  here  at  a  profit  ? 

Air.  Smith.  Yes;  he  has  all  the  protection  he  needs. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  THEODOBE  E.  SMITH,  OF  HEW  YOBK  CITY, 
BEPBESEHTDTG  THE  SPEHCEBIAH  FEV  GO. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  I  represent  the  Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  which  is  an 
organization  that  has  been  established  now  for  50  years.  It  com- 
menced from  the  system  called  the  Spencerian  system  of  penmanship, 
lidiich  perhaps  you  gentlemen  in  your  youth  remember  something 
about.  '  I  have  been  connected  with  that  company  only  about  36 
years.  We  are  importers.  We  are  not  manufacturers  in  any  way; 
not  supposed  to  know  any  of  the  details  of  manufacturing,  although 
I  know  what  has  been  told  me.  We  import  only  fine  grades  of 
goods;  the  very  best  qualit;^  that  can  possibly  be  made.  The  price 
does  not  enter  into  the  consideration  at  all.  We  must  have  the  best 
goods;  nothing  else.  We  get  a  good  price  for  our  pens  and  we  pay  a 
duty  ranging  from  60  to  70  per  cent;  that  is,  on  the  fine  goods.  We 
have  been  acting  as  agent  for  Perry  &  Co.,  who  are  also  an  old  Eng- 
lish company,  established  in  1824,  and  they  make  a  grade  of  goods 
which  thev  send  to  us  as  agents,  of  which  the  sale  is  very  limited; 
very  small.  It  corresponds  in  grade  with  the  best  of  the  American 
makes.  We  sell  them  at  practically  about  the  same  price  as  the 
high-priced  American  goods.  I  would  say  that  on  that  grade  of 
goods  we  pay  from  100  to  120  per  cent  duty.  The  cheaper  goods 
we  do  not  import  at  all;  would  not  under  any  consideration.     We 
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will   not   make  imprint  goods  for   anybody,   no  matter  what   the 
price  is. 

Senator  Clark.  You  say  you  pay  from  100  to  120  per  cent  on  the 
grades  that  correspond  to  the  best  grades  of  American  pens  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  that  the  rate  fixed  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  rate  that  exists  now,  12 
c^nts  a  gross. 

Senator  Clark.  Twelve  cents  a  gross  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is,  about  100  to  120  per  cent? 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  pen  we  nay  10  cents  for. 
The  duty  is  12  cents  a  gross,  to  say  nothing  about  tne  charges  of  the 
customhouse. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  the  highest  grade  pen  made  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  That  is  the  cheapest  thing  made. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  said  the  best  pen. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Clark.  You  said  it  was  a  pen  that  corresponded  with  the 
best  grade  of  American  pen. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  Witn  the  best  American  pens. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  we  make  no  better  pens  in  this  country 
than  this  inferior  pen  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  It  is  not  an  inferior  pen;  it  is  a  good  quality  of 
pen.     But  the  Spencerian  pen  is  a  superior  pen. 

Senator  Clark.  I  was  not  talking  about  Spencerian,  but  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  The  American  manufacturers  to-day 
make  a  pen  that  is  no  better  than  the  poorest  of  the  English 
manufacture  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  I  would  not  say  the  poorest. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  poorest  you  import  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  The  poorest  we  import;  yes.  The  cheap  pens 
have  been  referred  to  as  being  bought  at  a  pnce  of  2  or  3  pence.  1 
never  heard  of  such  a  price  at  all.  The  lowest  price  I  ever  heard  of 
for  an  imported  pen  was  4  pence  a  gross.  I  have  been  in  the  business 
for  all  these  years,  and  I  never  heard  anything  about  that.  I  know 
that  as  far  as  the  labor  is  concerned — at  least  I  was  told  when  I  was 
in  England — on  the  fine  grades  of  goods  the  workmen  make  from 
%7  to  $9  a  week,  on  fine  goods. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  that  on  the  grade  of  goods  you  import,  aside 
from  your  Spencerian  pen  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  No,  sir;  that  is  on  Spencerian  pens. 

Senator  Clark.  Now,  on  the  grade  of  goods  that  corresponds 
with  the  American  manufacture,  what  is  the  diflference  between  the 
wages  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  because  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  manufacture,  hardly.     But  I  doubt  it  is  very  small. 

Senator  Clark.  Then  could  you  dispute,  from  your  knowledge  or 
from  what  you  have  heard,  the  statements  made  here  to-day  by 
American  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  I  could  not  do  that,  because  I  am  not  a 
manufacturer. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  nothing  about  wliat  the  diJeront 
(Losses  of  or.iployoos  ..so  i)ai(l  in  the  pen  manufactories  in  Birniinghnui  i 
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ilr.  T.  E.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  The  prin- 
cipal manufacturers  of  the  world  are  in  England,  and  when  we  com- 
menced business 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  did  undertake  to  give  the  divierenoe  in 
the  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  Spencerian  goods. 

Senator  Williams.  He  says  he  heard  it. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith.  When  we  commenced  business,  in  1860,  there 
was  not  a  pen  maker  in  tliis  country.  Mr.  Estabrook,  who,  I  think, 
had  had  some  experience  abroad,  was  about  starting  business;  and 
a  few  years  later  there  wore  two  others  who  started  up,  and  now  I 
tliink  there  are  six. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MR.  W.  W.  CHASE,  OF  CLEVELAKD,  OHIO,  EEPEE- 
SEHTIHG  THE  WHITE  SEWDTG  HACHIHE  CO.  AND  OTHEES. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chase,  of  Cleveland,  will  appear  in  reference 
to  paragraph  73  of  the  bill.     Whom  do  you  represent,  Mr.  Chase  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  rej)resent  the  seven  independent  sewing  machine 
companies  of  the  united  States. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  name  them  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  of  Orange,  Mass., 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $3,000,000;  the  National  Sewing 
Machine  Co.,  of  Belvidere,  111.,  with  $1,050,000;  the  Free  Sewing 
Machine  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  with  $100,000;  the  Foley  &  WiUiams 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  with  $250,000;  the  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
of  Davton,  Ohio,  with  $1,200,000;  the  Standard  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  $1,400,000;  the  White  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  $1,235,000. 

Senator  Heybur'n.  What  do  those  figures  represent  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  authorized  capital  stock  of  tnese  companies. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  describe  those  as  the  independent  manu- 
facturers ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  this  statement. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Give  the  total  of  those  figures  there  you  have 
just  read. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  have  not  them  totaled;  but  it  is  about  $8,000,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  Those  are  the  only  independents  ?  I  want  to 
know  about  the  others  that  are  not  independent. 

Mr.  Chase.  If  I  might  progress  with  this  statement,  this  brieflv 
unfolds  that  relation.  We  mean  by  using  the  term  *  independent^' 
that  the  seven  companies  are  not  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  $60,000,000  corporation,  with  a 
reported  surplus  of  $40,000,000,  which  company  is  generally  regarded 
as  controlling  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  American  sewing-machine 
trade  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  trade  in  all  foreign  countri(  s. 
These  seven  companies  that  I  represent  are  all  of  the  sewmg-machine 
companies  aside  from  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tne  Singer  Co.  operates  several  plants  in  America,  to  wit:  St. 
Johns,  Quebec;  Ehzabethport,  N.  J.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  South 
Bend,  Ind.  It  has  also  several  factories  abroad,  to  wit:  Glasgow, 
Scotland;  Berlin,  Germany;  and  one  plant,  possibly  two,  in  liussia. 

For  this  reason  we  ask  that  you  consider  our  protest  with  distinct 
regard  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  foreign  manufacturing  branches  and 
no  trade  relations,  agreements,  or  understandings  with  the  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  or  between  ourselves. 
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The  sewmg-machine  trade  in  the  United  States  is  of  some  magnitude. 
Granting  that  the  population  of  this  country  is  90,000,000,  represent- 
ing 18,000,000  families,  we  estimate  there  are  from  1,200,000  to 
1,250,000  machines  sold  annually,  or  approximately  one  machine 
per  year  to  each  18  families. 

The  seven  companies  opposed  to  this  tariff  measure  sell  about  40 
per  cent  of  these  machines  and  the  Singer  Co.,  we  estimate,  about  60 
per  cent.  In  foreign  countries  the  Singer  business  is  proportionately 
very  much  larger  by  reason  of  its  located  factories  and  its  policy  of 
sellmg  direct  to  the  consumer.  There  are,  we  believe,  fewer  compet- 
ing companies  abroad.  The  Singer  Co.  there,  as  well  as  here,  has  its 
own  retail  branch  oflSce  system,  while  the  opposition  companies 
depend  chiefly  upon  their  dealer  or  jobbing  trade.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 
can  not  be  regarded  as  an  exclusively  American  concern  or  as  an 
American  enterprise.  The  independent  companies  have  no  foreign 
trade  worthy  of  comment.  Some  of  them  have  no  foreign  repres- 
sentation  whatever  and  make  no  effort  to  sell  their  machines  abroad. 
Others  have  a  few  foreign  dealers,  and  we  state  with  all  candor  that 
the  combined  European  shipments  of  American-made  sewing  ma- 
chines will  not  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  factories  of  the 
independent  companies.  The  principal  reason  for  this  condition  is 
the  competition  abroad  which  confronts  the  independent  companies. 
The  cost  to  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  to  produce  its  machines 
abroad  as  represented  to  us  by  those  who  claim  to  speak  with  full 
knowledge  is  very  much  less  tnan  its  cost  in  America,  and  this  can 
be  clearly  understood  from  the  simple  fact  that  labor  apprehends  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  a  sewing  machine. 

We  grant  that  raw  material  is  no  cheaper  abroad  than  here,  but 
when  you  consider  that  the  labor  element  represents  about  78  per 
cent  of  the  manufacturing  cost  of  a  machine  and  that  the  wages  of 
the  German  sewing  machme  factory  employee  is  only  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  you  will  at  once  observe 
the  reason  why  the  sewing  machine  can  be  manufactured  there  at 
a  less  cost  than  in  our  own  country. 

The  next  statement  I  wish  to  make  is  from  hearsay.  I  have  never 
been  abroad,  but  from  good  authority,  from  the  authority  of  men 
who  have  been  there,  and  from  the  American  representatives  in  that 
place,  I  make  this  statement,  which  is,  I  believe,  commonly  misun- 
deiptood.  We  challenge  the  statement  that  any  American-made 
sewing  machine  can  be  purchased  at  less  cost  in  Europe  than  in  this 
country.  I  understand,  from  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio,  that  that 
sentiment  has  prevailed. 

Senator  Clark.  Very  largely  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir.  We  challenge  that,  and  believe  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely untrue.  While  the  ordinary  family  sewing  machines  vary  in 
price  and  value  at  retail  from  $10  to  $80,  in  this  country  as  well  as 
abroad,  the  prices  made  by  the  American  manufacturer  to  European 
dealers  and  jobbers  are  the  same.  The  Quantity  purchased  by  a 
dealer  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  will,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
determine  the  price.  There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the 
American  purchaser  and  the  foreign  purchaser  in  the  matter  of 
.price,  and  while  the  foreign  dealer,  by  reason  of  the  low-priced 
competition  and  the  exceedingly  keen  competition  with  German- 
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made  machines,  ma^r  be  satisfied  with  a  less  profit  upon  his  invifet- 
ment  than  the  American  dealer,  this,  as  we  view  it,  should  not  goVent 
the  case,  nor  affect  the  underlying  principle  involved  in  tiie  ddaft- 
sideration  of  a  tariff  issue. 

Some  of  our  independent  companies  have  attempted  in  the  padt  to 
secure  European  trade,  but  in  aunost  all  if  not  in  eveiy  instance,  th^ 
result  has  been  failure,  and  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  reason  to 
think  that  any  of  us  can  secure  a  volume  of  trade  in  Europe,  under 
present  conditions,  to  justify  the  attempt.  Our  only  chance  is  to  ha^ 
our  own  manufacturing  plant  located  there.  The  Singer '  Cd.'s 
competition  alone  is  a  sufficient  barrier,  but  when  this  is  augmented 
by  the  competition  of  the  smaller  German  sewing-machine  mantK 
factories,  our  trade  is  prohibited.  What  we  desire  is  a  maricet  for 
our  own  goods  in  our  own  country;  the  maintenance  of  a  factory 
wage  scale,  at  least  adequate  for  the  needs  of  our  employees  and  a 
fair  return  upon  the  capital  we  have  invested  in  these  industries. 
We  do  not  advocate  a  30  per  cent  import  duty,  nor  any  other  specific 
per  cent,  but  we  do  insist  that  we  are  entitlea  to  a  duty  upon  foreign* 
made  sewing  machines  sufficient  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  our 
present  wages,  and  trust  this  consideration  wiU  be  given  us. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  understood  you  to  make  a  statement,  and  muke 
it  absolutelv  and  unqualifiedly,  that  the  factory  price  to  the  forrisn 
purchaser  for  the  same  machine  is  no  less  than  the  price  to  tne 
American  purchaser  ? 

Mr.  CbASE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubk.  Does  that  apply  to  the  Singer  Co.  as  weU  aft 
your  own  company  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  would  have  to  reply  to  your  question  by  heareay 
only.  They  do  not  send  any  of  their  machines  from  the  factories 
here  abroad. 

Senator  Stone.  To  no  country  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  possibly  they  do;  but  I  do  not  know  which 
one.  They  may  to  Australia,  but  not  to  Europe  or  to  South  America, 
where,  I  understand,  they  have  a  very  gratifying  trade. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  they  send  them  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  They  are  made  in  Canada;  they  have  a  plant  tliere. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  they  send  them  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  presume  from  their  Elizabethport  factory  they  seiid 
to  Mexico,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  to  make  this  statement,  that  no 
sewing  machines  are  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  f 

Mr.  Chase.  Oh,  no;  there  may  be  some.  We  export  some,  but  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  total  product. 

Senator  Clabk.  He  means  when  they  do  export,  they  pay  the 
American  price. 

Sanator  Stone.  This  is  one  industry,  then,  in  the  United  States 
where  th^  do  not  sell  a  surplus  abroad  cheaper  than  they  do  At  hbakt 
in  order  to  keep  the  factory  running. 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  our  experience. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  not  give  the  committee  the  number  of 
machines  exported  from  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  exports  are  negligible  ? 
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• '  Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  about  2  per  cent  to  Europe.  We  have  some 
9outh  American  trade.  I  suppose  we  sell  four  or  five  thousand  ma- 
chines a  year  in  South  America;  but  a  very  small  percentage. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  German  can  make  them  at  about  one- third 
^f  the  labor  cost;  how  do  you  manage  to  compete  with  him  in  South 
America  ? 

•  Mr.  Chase.  This  fact  should  be  noted;  generally  a  sewing-machine 
dealer  is  an  exclusive  dealer  in  sewing  machines.  One  agent  may 
have  an  agency  for  the  Singer  product  or  a  German  product,  and  no 
other  dealer  can  get  that  product.  There  is  room  for  two.  Another 
agency  is  formed,  and  he  takes  the  New  Home  machine,  or  another  the 
White,  or  the  Standard,  or  some  other  make.  They  all  have  exclusive 
representation  in  these  foreign  districts. 

Benator  Stone.  Are  any  foreign  machines  imported  into  this  coun- 
try! 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  none,  or  comparatively  few. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  with  reference  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  could  guess  they  are  favorable  to  the  removal  of  the 
tariff. 

Senator  Stone.  To  the  removal  of  the  tariff  ? 
'    Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know,  but  I  guess  that. 

Senator  Stone.  If  there  are  no  machines  coming  from  abroad, 
from  Europe,  into  the  United  States,  the  Singer  has  possession,  you 
say,  largely  of  the  European  markets,  or  a  good  many  of  them, 
because  of  their  factories  there;  and  yet  they  have  lai^e  shipments 
in  this  country,  the  greatest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  in  this  country.  If  there  is  no  danger  to  them  from  foreign  com- 
petition in  our  markets,  why  should  there  be  any  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Only  in  this.  If  tliis  tariff  were  removed,  the  seven 
independent  companies,  we  figure,  would  be  in  a  disastrous  condi- 
tion, and  the  Singer  Co.  alone  would  have  the  markets  of  this  country, 
with  the  German  competition  which  might  come  in. 

Senator  Stone.  How  would  the  independent  companies,  so  called, 
be  in  a  disastrous  condition  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Because  with  the  removal  of  the  duty — I  am  not  say- 
ing that  the  duty  should  be  maintained  at  30  per  cent;  I  maintain 
that  the  duty  should  be  the  equivalent  between  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor;  and  that,  we  figure,  is  about  $4.45  a  sewing  machine, 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  a  sewing  machine. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  think  the  Singer  people  would  make 
machines  in  Russia  or  other  countries  over  there  with  cheai)er  labor 
and  import  them  to  the  United  States  and  sell  in  competition  with 
the  machines  they  are  making  here  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not;  I  think  they 
could  make  them  there  just  as  cheaply  as  they  could  make  them  in 
their  Elizabethport  factorv;  and,  with  the  American  competition  out 
of  the  way,  it  would  pernaps  be  possible  for  them  to  reduce  their 
manufacturing  cost  in  this  country,  because  the  cost  of  selling  a  sew- 
ing machine  is  the  all-important  factor.  The  cost  of  manufacturing 
is  the  smaller  factor  of  the  two. 

Senator  Williams.  You  said  a  moment  ago  you  exported  about 
2  per  cent  of  your  sewing  machines  to  Europe;  that,  brides  that, 
you  exported  some  to  South  America.     Can  you  give  me  about  the 
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T&lue  of  the  sewing  machines  those  independent  companies  export  to 
Europe?  You  said  it  was  2  per  cent.  Can  you  give  me  in  dollars 
and  cents  approximately  the  value  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  suppose  the  minimum  value  would  be  about  $16  a 
sewing  machine^  $16  or  $17;  that  including  the  hand  machines  and 
the  stand  machines;  and  I  should  say  that  perhaps  40,000  machines 
•  a  year  were  exported  from  all  of  these  companies. 

Senator  Williams.  Sixteen  times  $40,000  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Some  six  hundred  and  odd  thousand  dollars  1 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  To  what  countries  in  Europe  are  they  ex- 
ported? 

Mr.  Chase.  Our  only  dealer  in  Europe  is  at  Paris,  and  a  small 
dealer  in  Switzerland,  and  one  in  London.  The  principal  machines, 
understand  me,  that  we  send  over,  are  simply  the  heaas.  They  get 
their  stands  there  now,  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Senator  Williams.  So  these  exports  are  to  Swtzerland,  England, 
and  France;  that  is,  from  your  own  company? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  have  shipped  some  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiixiams.  Have  you  shipped  any  to  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  whether  any  sewing  machines 
have  been  shipped  from  America  to  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Any  to  Australia  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  we  ship  them  there. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world, 
and  even  in  the  European  market,  the  American  machines  are  going 
and  being  sold,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that,  so 
far  as  you  knew,  no  foreign-made  machines  are  coming  into  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ghase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  foreign  machine  is  not  as  good  a  macliine,  is 
it,  as  the  American-made  machine  f 

Mr.  Chase.  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think  it  is  fuUy  equal 
to  the  American-made  machine.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  omitted, 
and  that  is  that  in  foreign  countries  they  do  not  use  the  line  of  sewing- 
machine  attachments  uiat  we  include  with  our  sewing  machines. 
But  for  plain  sewing,  appearance,  and  durability  I  believe  their 
machines  are  equal  to  ours. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  you  sold  in  the  foreign  markets  at  the 
same  price  you  sell  in  the  American  market  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  say  that  the  machine  can  be  made  in 
foreign  countries  so  much  less  than  it  can  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  is  it  vou  can  send  40,000  abroad  and  sell 
them  at  the  same  price  you  do  here,  when  the  foreign-made  machine 
k  so  much  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  tried  to  explain  that  by  saying  that  these  sewing- 
machine  representatives  are  usually  exclusively  in  the  sewing-machine 
business. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  that  so  with  the  agents  of  the  foreign 
sewing  maciunes  as  well  as  with  the  agents  of  your  machines  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  that  appUes  there  the  same  as  here,  and  if  you 
give  him  the  agency  of  your  machine  he  will  not  take  up  the  agency 
of  any  other  machme.  You  give  him  that  exclusive  agency.  The 
New  Home  man  or  the  Standard  sewing-machine  man  will  have  no 
other  agency  there,  no  other  representation. 

Senator  Williams.  Will  not  the  German  sewing-machine  man,  the 
English  sewing-machine  man,  and  the  French  sewing-machine  man 
have  a  man  there  trying  to  sell  with  us  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  And  just  as  good  a  machine  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  still  you  send  yours  across  the  sea,  put  them 
down  in  adjoining  stores,  and  sell  them  at  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  not  your  patents  help  you  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Ihe  patents  do  not  help  us.  Ihere  are  no  basic  pat- 
ents now  that  are  of  any  great  value  in  the  sewing-machine  busi- 
ness. There  may  be  some  part  or  attachment  that  will  help  to  sell; 
it  is  a  talking  point.  But  really  it  is  not  of  great  value  to  any  com- 
pany. There  is  another  reason  for  that  there.  The  foreign  dealer  in 
sewing  machines  is,  I  am  sure,  satisfied  with  less  profit,  and  the  cost  of 
seUing  there  is  greatly  less  than  here.  Ihe  average  cost  in  our  busi- 
ness— the  White  Sewing  Machine  Co.'s  business — to  sell  a  sewing 
machine  at  retail  is  upward  of  $20,  the  actual  selling  expense.  Ihe 
manufacturing  expense  is  probably  almost  100  per  cent  less  than  that. 

Senator  Clabk.  In  your  selling  expense  you  figure  what  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  shouldf  qualify  my  statement  by  saying  that  I  referred 
to  retail  sales  that  our  organizations  make,  where  the  retail  price  is 
from  $46  to  $75.  At  wholesale  the  prices  vary  from  $16  to  $20  for 
the  avera^ge  family  sewing  machine.  The  heads  may  be  all  alike,  the 
stands  auke,  the  differences  occurring  in  the  woodwork. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  foreign 

{)roducer  is  satisfied  with  less  profit,  and  that  the  cost  of  selling  is 
ess  to  him  than  to  you,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  that  would 
make  more  difficult  competition  in  the  foreign  markets  on  the  basis 
of  the  American  price. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know  how  that  works  out,  gentlemen;  I  have 
never  been  there.  We  have  not  any  deals  there  that  are  really 
worthy  of  mention.  I  do  not  know  how  they  do  it,  except  what  they 
tell  us  in  letters. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  machines  that  are  retaihng  now  to  the  con- 
sumer in  this  country,  made  in  this  country,  say  a  drop-head  machine, 
at  $70 — what  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  From  $12  to  $14. 

Senator  Smoot.  At  what  does  the  manufacturer  sell  it  in  carload 
quantities? 

Mr.  Chase.  To  dealers  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  To  dealers. 

Mr.  Chase.  About  $20. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  the  system  that  they  have  of  distributing  the 
sewing  machines  here  is  what  costs  the  consumer  more  than  anything 
else? 
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Mr.  Chase.  That  is  just  the  point. 

.Senator  Smoot.  This  system  of  taking  a  wagon  and  calling  around 
at  a  house  and  leaving  it  there,  and  caUing  again  and  taking  an  old 
loachine  in  part  payment  for  it,  and  the  man  who  pays  the  cash  has 
to  i)ay  for  it.  J^o  other  country  on  earth  has  that  system  of  distri- 
bution, has  it  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  a  bad  system  of  distribution,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  a  system  that  was  establislied  years  ago  by  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Senator  Stone.  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  was  distributing 
directly  from  their  store  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  their  method. 

Senator  Stone.  Why  do  you  adopt  that  system?  Why  do  you 
not  adopt  the  better  system  that  you  say  is  in  vogue  in  other  coun- 
ties, so  as  to  get  your  macliines  at  the  best  price  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Gentlemen,  all  the  companies  that  I  represent  here, 
except  my  own,  have  followed  that  plan;  but  we  have  a  branch- 
office  system  in  the  larger  cities.  We  inaugurated  that  poUcy  some 
years  ago.     We  find  that  there  is  a  very  good  place  to  dispose  of 

irour  surplus  stock,  rather  than  abroad.  That  forms  a  very  important 
actor  in  our  business.  But  the  other  companies,  aside  from  the 
Singer  Co.,  are  not  competing  with  us  in  that  respect  in  the  large. 
dtv  trade,  in  cities  like  Chicago,  or  Brooklyn,  or  Boston.  The 
only  competition,  real  competition,  my  particular  company  has  is 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  The  other  companies  sell  their 
goods  there,  but  sell  them  through  dealers,  and,  of  course,  the 
volume  is  much  less. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  you  took  the  duty  off  entirely,  and  put  them 
on  the  free  list,  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  what  is  to  prevent  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Co.,  with  its  great  establishments  in  Europe,  from 
making  the  parts  over  there,  if  not  the  whole  machines,  and  sending 
them  from  tnere  here  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Nothing. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  are  the  most  powerful  sewing  machine 
eonipany  in  the  world,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  would  give  them  this  market  exclusively, 
would  it  not  1 

ilr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Simmons.  In  your  domestic  prices  do  you  follow  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  Singer  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  Singer  Co.  fixes  no  domestic  prices;  they  have 
no  domestic  prices  to  the  dealer.  They  sell  direct  to  the  retailer,  to 
the  consumer. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  sell  no  machines  in  this  country  for  less  than 
the  Singer  Co.  sells  theirs  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  not  as  a  rule. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  maintain  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  maiatain  the  price;  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  and  the  Singer  people  sell  for  about  the 

me  price  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 
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Before  making  your  decision  we  ask  that  vou  inquire  closely  with 
reference  to  the  organization  and  methods  oi  the  Singer  Manuiactur- 
ing  Co.^  and  also  that  jrou  have  complete  data  with  reference  to  the 
labor  expense  involved  in  the  manuf  acturii^  of  sewing  machines  here 
and  abroad.  We  assert  that  this  information  will  convince  you  that 
the  labor  alone  represents  approximately  78  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
machine,  and  that  our  employees  are  paid  approximately  65  per  cent 
more  for  the  same  results  than  is  paid  by  European  companies.  The 
class  of  machinery  used  abroad  in  the  manufacturing  of  sewing 
machines  is  practically  the  same  as  used  in  this  country.  So  far  as 
we  are  able  to  learn,  the  processes  of  manufacturing  are  the  same  in 
both  countries.  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria  have 
given  their  sewing-machme  manufactories  protection  by  a  tariff 
against  our  American-made  goods.  Why  should  we  open  our  markets 
and  under  such  unfavorable  conditions  for  their  prodnct  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  mention  France  as  one  of  the  countries 
that  had  given  their  sewing  machines  protection  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  mention  Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No.     France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria. 

Senator  Williams.  France  is  one  of  the  countries  to  which  yoo 
have  sold  sewing  machines  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  we  have  sold  a  few.  I  imagine  our  average  sales 
of  the  heads  alone,  which  we  call  sewing  machmes,  run  from  800  to 
1 ,000  a  year. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  notwithstanding  the  French  duty  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  is  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  its  capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  $1,235,000  authorized  stock. 

Senator  Stone.  Authorized  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  not  all  of  it  has  been  issued;  $1,098,500  has 
been  issued. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  ? 

ifr.  Chase.  We  have  in  the  factory  about  1,100,  in  Cleveland. 
The  retail  organization  plan  comprehends  a  very  much  larger  number 
who  are  directly  employed  by  us  in  the  different  cities  as  a  selling 
organization. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  speaking  of  your  plant  employees. 

Mr.  Chase.  About  1,100. 

Senator  Stone.  Men  or  women  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  All  men;  no  women  at  all. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  they  all  experts,  or  what  part  of  them  would 
be  classed  as  expert  laborers  and  what  part  common  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  say  about  80  per  cent  or  85  per  cent  are  com- 
mon laborers  and  about  15  per  cent  what  might  be  called  a  higher 
grade,  like  tool  makers  and  special  men,  who  draw  better  compensa- 
tion. 

Senator  Clark.  When  you  speak  of  common  labor,  does  that 
include  mechanics  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  the  $2  a  day  mechanics. 
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Senator  Lodge.  That  is  skilled  labor. 

Senator  Stone.  What  proportion  is  unskilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  would  thmk,  if  you  call  that  $2  a  day  man  working 
in  the  factoiy,  a  •man  who  mav  never  haye  seen  a  machine,  or  any 
piece  of  machinery,  a  skilled  laborer,  we  use  that  kind  of  labor  to  the 
extent  of  probably  80  per  cent  of  our  total  factory  employees;  a 
man  who  has  never  seen  a  machine  can  come  in  and  operate  one  in 
three  hours.  If  that  is  skilled  labor,  I  presume  we  employ  80  per 
eent. 

Senator  Stoke.  A  man  who  could  come  in  and  in  three  hours 
operate  a  machine  certainly  does  not  require  any  great  deal  of  educa- 
tion or  practice  to  become  a  skilled  laborer. 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  that  is  not  skilled  labor.  I  thought  it  was  a 
different  class. 

Senator  Stojne.  Eighty  per  cent,  then,  would  be  really  called 
unskilled  labor.  Wliere  do  those  people  come  from;  what  general 
nationality  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Polish,  Hungarian,  some  Americans;  but  the  most  of 
them  are  either  Polish,  Bohemian,  or  Hungarian. 

Senator  Stone.  Foreign  labor  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  they  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  a  rule  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  they  are.     I  think  they  soon  become  citizens. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  whether  these  are  naturalized 
citizens? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  them  in  our 
own  plant  are  naturalized. 

Senator  Stone.  They  are  people  who  come  from  Europe  to  your 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  machines  did  you  say  you  sold  in 
France? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  we  sold  in  1911  between  800  and  1,200  heads. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  French  duty  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  50  francs  for  100  Idlograms;  that  is  225  pounds 
of  sewing  machines,  or  pretty  nearly  two  macmnes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  sold  those  at  the  same  price  you  sell 
machines  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Practically  the  same  prices;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  make  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  sell  any  goods  unless  there  is 
something  in  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  could  have  sold  those  goods  in  this 
country,  less  the  duty  you  paid  in  France,  and  still  haye  made  a 
profit! 

Mr.  Chase.  I  presume  we  could.  ' 

Senator  Simmons.  With  the  transportation  also  deducted? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  pay  the  transportation  only  to  New  York,  and  the 
foreign  buyer  pays  from  New  York. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  understand  the  French  duty  in  the 
terms  you  designate  it.  About  how' does  that  compare  with  our 
duty — ad  valorem,  we  will  say  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  $9.65,  approximately,  for  two  sewing  machines. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  about  $4.80  apiece  ? 
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Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  paid  the  freight;  you  sold  them  at  the  same 
price  you  sell  here,  and  you  paid  the  freight  and  the  tariff,  and  made  a 
profit.  Now,  why  could  you  not  sell  those  goods  in  this  country  $4 
a  machine  less  and  still  make  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  The  Frenchman  pays  the  tariff;  we  do  not  pay  that 
tariff.    We  pay  the  freight  to  New  York  only. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  said  you  sold  at  the  same  price  there 
as  you  did  here,  did  you  mean  you  sold  there  the  same  as  here,  less 

Senator  Clark.  In  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  you  sell  it  to  the  Frenchman  in 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  he  pays  the  ocean  transportation  rate, 
and  he  pays  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And,  notwithstanding  those  two  additions  to 
the  American  price,  you  sell  him  there  in  competition  with  the  French 
sewing-machine  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  If  there  are  any  in  France;  I  think  there  are  none  in 
France.     I  think  there  are  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Senator  Williams.  There  are  some  in  France.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment has  a  protective  duty  to  protect  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  A.  CUBTIS,  OF  MEBIDEH,  COHV.,  KEPRE- 
SEITTDrO  THE  MAinJFAGTURE&S  OF  TABLE  GUTLEBY. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  represent  the  following  manufacturers  of  table 
cutlery:  Landers,  Franz  &  Clark;  John  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  of  Russell 
Falls, "Mass.;  Lamson  &  Goodnow,  of  Shelburn  Falls,  Mass.;  North- 
ampton Cutlery  Co.,  of  Northampton,  Mass.;  the  American  Cutlery 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  III.;  the  Goodell  Co.,  of  New  Hampshire;  and  the 
Clement  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  paragraph  28  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  paragraph  2S.  The  ideal  tari J  was  the  Dingley 
bill,  which  gave  a  specific  duty  on  certain  lineg  of  table  cutlery,  upon 
the  knives  i.nd  forks,  with  a  minimum  duty  of  45  per  cent.  Wnen 
the  Payne  bill  was  before  the  House  the  table  cutlery  manufacturers, 
feeling  thiit  there  was  a  desire  for  a  reduced  diity,  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered, or  made  a  proposition  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
reducing  the  specific  duty  on  these  di  crent  lines,  and  also  making  a 
minimum  duty  of  40  per  cent  instead  of  45.  But  in  addition  to  that 
they  had  included  in  this  tari./  a  duty  on  what  we  call  unfinished 
knives,  which  come  in  without  handles,  and  which  are  largely  used 
by  silversmiths,  who  put  on  silver  handles,  and  they  become  their 
property,  and  are  what  are  know-n  as  silver-handled  knives,  which 
you  have  seen  matching  the  forlvs  and  spoons  on  the  table.  They 
had  become  an  important  factor  between  the  Dingley  bill  and  the 
Payne  bill,  and  w  ith  that  protection  we  were  enabled  to  maintain  our 
manufacture  of  these  goods  as  against  the  Germans,  who  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  importation  of  these  goods.  The  present  (luty 
changes  this  from  40  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is,  the  proposed  duty,  you  mean  ? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  The  proposed  duty  is  25  instead  of  40,  abolishing  all 
specific  duty,  and  making  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25,  which,  of  course, 
allows  the  chance  for  undervaluation.  We  also  have  a  clause  which 
provides  for  the  marking  of  this  blade  as  to  the  country  from  which 
it  comes,  which  is  an  additional  protection.  They  have  tried  to  evade 
the  duty  by  putting  on  the  letters  so  finely  that  jou  can  not  see  them. 
But  we  felt  that  the  40  per  cent  was  a  fair  proposition,  which  we  made 
voluntarily,  and  which  is  onlv  a  sufficient  protection  against  a  foreign 
manufacturer,  and  with  the  lower  duty  of  25  per  cent,  as  against  40, 
a  great  many  foreign  goods  can  come  in,  displacing  just  so  much 
American  labor. 

Senator  Shoot.  The  Wilson  bill  carries  35  and  40  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  value  ? 

Air.  CuBTis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  With  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  of  37.23  per  cent, 
and  this  proposes  a  reduction  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  this  was  changed  from  40 
to  25.  These  seven  manufacturers  of  table  cutlery  are  all  there  are 
in  this  country.  Their  total  product  is  probably  not  over  $5,000,000 ; 
it  is  a  smaU  business.  You  can  not  push  table  cutlery  as  you  would 
doth,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  where  you  can  force  a  sale.  If  a 
person  has  a  set  of  knives  on  his  table,  he  does  not  buy  another  set 
because  they  are  5  or  10  cents  cheaper  a  set.  It  is  only  so  much 
business,  and  can  not  be  increased  very  largely.  So  that  all  the 
goods  that  are  imported  will  simply  displace  American-made  goods, 
and  we  feel  this  minimum  of  40  per  cent  is  as  low  as  table  cutlery 
should  be.  It  is  a  small  business,  anyway.  None  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  making  the  profit  which  should  be  made  on  the  amount  of 
capital  invested.  I  know  of  one  concern  that  made  about  $500,000 
worth  of  goods  last  year,  and  did  not  show  over  3  per  cent  on  account 
of  the  competition  among  American  manufacturers.  There  is  no 
arrangement  between  them  as  to  prices. 

Senator  Smeot.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wage  paid  in  this  country  for  making  that  class  of  goods 
and  that  paid  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  average  wage  paid  in  this  country  is  from  $18  to 
124  a  week  for  what  we  call  cutlers,  men  who  understand  the  busi- 
ness, intelligent  men;  and  in  Germany,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  it  is 
from  %9  to  $12,  not  over  $12. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  what  percentage  of  the  cost  of  production  is 
labor? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  especially  in  this  line  [indicating] ; 
just  about  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  do  you  get  your  information  as  to  the  labor 
wage  paid  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  get  our  information  from  men  who  come  here,  and 
who  tell  us  what  thev  earned  in  the  other  country.  Though  I  will 
say  that  what  we  call  cutlers  are  largely  from  England.  Sheffield 
teaches  men  who  are  caUed  cutlers,  who  understand  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  men  who  come  to  our  factory  come  largely  from  there, 
though  we  have  some  German  help.  Most  of  our  help  is  skilled  labor, 
and  98  per  cent  of  them  are  American  citizens. 

Senator  Culbk.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in 
England  and  those  paid  in  Germany? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  The  English  get  a  little  more  than  the  Germans.  I 
think  the  Enghsh  earn  irom  $12  to  $15  a  week.  % 

Senator  Clark.  As  against  $18  to  $24  in  America? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  a  cutler;  what  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  the  first  place  the  skilled  labor  is  in  grinding. 
That  has  to  be  taught;  it  is  a  trade  that  is  learned,  and  it  requires 
skill  and  talent,  and  quite  a  long  education.  And  then  there  are  cut- 
lers who  can  finish  tne  bolster.  There  are  men  who  can  match  the 
stag  handles  or  the  pearl  handles,  or  who  can  do  any  of  that  part  of 
the  technical  work  tnat  requires  skill  and  education. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  they  tempered  by  men  especially  trained? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  tempering  is  another  process  that  requires 
great  skill. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  such  men  have  you  in  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  should  say  we  had  50  men  out  of  a  total  of  220  em- 
ployees ;  there  are  probabl)^  40  or  50  who  are  what  we  call  skilled  men ; 
that  is,  skilled  in  tnat  particular  line  of  business. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  of  these  men  are  imported  from 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Most  all  of  them  have  come  over  to  this  country 
themselves  or  were  children  brought  up  here,  their  fathers  teaching 
them  the  same  business.  They  come  into  the  factory  when  they  are 
14  or  15  years  old,  and  their  fathers  teach  them  the  business. 

Senator  Stone.  They  are  practically  all  foreign  born  ? 

Mr.  CuTiTis.  Yes,  the  cutlers,  what  we  know  as  men  who  have 
learned  the  business. 

Senator  Lodge.  Are  they  generally  naturalized  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  believe  there  are  half  a  dozen  men 
in  our  factory,  or  in  any  of  the  factories  in  the  East,  who  are  not 
American  citizens.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  Chicago  con- 
cern; but  all  those  in  New  England  are  men  who  are  American 
citizens. 

Senator  Stone.  They  are  mostly  of  English  and  German  birth  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Largely.  We  have  some  Polish  laborers  now.  But 
they  are  a  better  class  of  citizens.  The  business  does  not  admit  of 
the  common  labor  such  as  you  find  in  woolen  mills,  or  mills  of  that 
kind,  where  men  can  step  right  in  and  go  to  work  and  do  the  work. 

Senator  Stone.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  our  American  manufacturers, 
jud^ng  by  what  we  have  been  hearing  here,  have  great  diflBculty  in 
finding  American-born  people  to  work  in  their  factories.  It  is 
mostly  foreigners  who  are  brought  in  here.     Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Because  the  Americans  go  into  the  offices,  go  to 
college  and  learn  a  profession.  There  is  another  line  of  distinction, 
and  that  is,  what  is  an  American  ?  We  have  in  our  factory,  and  all 
these  concerns  have  in  their  factories,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
generation  of  those  who  came  here  originally.  The  concern  I  repre- 
sent has  been  in  this  one  plant  since  1845. 

Senator  Clark.  You  speak  of  the  foreign  citizens.  How  many  of 
your  employees  were  born  abroad? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  imagine  that  25  per  cent  were  really  bom 
abroad;  but  they  are  descendants.  We  call  them  English  as  long 
as  they  have  that  distinctive  feature. 

Senator  IjOdge.  Of  foreign-bom  parentage? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  -.  v  :  rr- 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  a  different  proposition.  I  understood  you 
to  say  tiiat  these  cutlers  you  spoke  of  were  English  or  German^  mostly 
English,  educated  in  business  there  and  who  have  come  over  hero 
and  gone  into  your  employment. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Originally ;  but  very  largely  now  they  are  the  childreii 
of  those  who  were  educated  in  Sheffield  and  came  here,  and  their 
ehildren  have  come  right  ^on^,  and  we  call  them  English;  but  I 
presume  they  are  American  citizens. 

Senator  Shoot.  They  vote  here  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Thev  vote  here. 

Senator  Stone.  Vote  here  and  were  bom  here  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Very  largely  were  bom  here.  There  is  just  one  other 
point,  gentlemen^  if  you  will  allow  me  just  one  moment  longer — ^this 
feature  of  stamping  the  name  of  the  company.  You  will  notice  the 
exact  wording  is: 

That  aU  the  articles  specified  in  this  paragraph,  when  imported,  shall  have  the  name 
of  the  maker  or  purchaser,  and  beneath  the  same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin 
indelibly  stamped  or  branded  thereon  in  a  place  that  shall  not  be  covered  thereafter. 

Senator  Shoot.  Those  are  the  words  you  suggested,  I  suppose,  and 
we  put  them  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  thought  they  covered  it,  but  they  did  not,  because 
they  put  the  letters  in  nere  [indicating  on  knife].  Although  I  will 
say  that  the  commissioner  has  ruled  that  that  does  not  comply  with 
the  law. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  on  the  blade. 

It.  CuKTis.  No,  that  is  not  on  the  blade.  We  will  offer  this  as  an 
amendment,  which  I  will  leave  for  the  record.     It  reads : 

That  aU  articles  specified  in  this  paraj^ph,  when  imported,  shall  have  the  name  of 
the  maker  or  purchaser  and  beneatn  the  same  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  die 
sunk,  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  blade  at  least  one-quarter  inch  from  the 
bolster  in  a  place  thiat  shall  not  be  covered  thereafter. 

We  propose  that  so  there  will  be  no  doubt.     The  appraiser  has 
been  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  let  in. 
We  simply  ask  that  the  duty  shall  be  retained  as  before. 

Thereupon,  at  1.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  February  13, 1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  Two  per  cent  of  the  100  per  cent  is  what  I  say. 

Senator  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  2  per  cent  repre- 
sented the  various  alloys  and  things  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  But  that  was  a  little  bit  indefinite,  in  response  to 
a  question  as  to  whether  you  could  not  procure  all  of  the  raw  material 
necessary  in  this  country.  I  understood  from  what  you  said  that  you 
could,  and  that  you  only  bought  abroad  as  a  matter  of  preference,  in 
connection  with  certain  alloys  and  things  of  that  kind.     Is  that  true  t 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  us  get  this  right,  now.  Could  you  get  all  this 
raw  material  in  this  country  if  you  chose  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  am  not  altogether  certain  of  that.  We  have  about, 
practically,  all  of  the  alloys  here,  but  at  times  we  can  not  get  them  at 
all;  that  is,  certain  alloys.     Then  we  have  to  go  abroad  for  them. 

Senator  Clark.  Why  can  you  not  get  them  here  ?  Are  they  not 
produced,  or  is  it  on  account  of  the  pnce  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  is  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  them  as  much  as 
anything  else.     Thejprice  does  not  enter  into  it  as  a  rule. 

Senator  Clark.  Wiiat  are  those  alloys  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Well,  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  saying  "alloys."  One 
of  the  main  things  that  comes  into  our  product  is  clay  for  the  manu- 
facture of  crucibles. 

Senator  Clark.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  steel.  You  were 
being  inquired  of  in  regara  to  the  steel  that  entered  into  your  cutlery. 
If  you  did  switch  to  the  question  of  clays,  I  lost  it.  You  were  being 
inquired  of  in  regard  to  steel.  Will  you  not  stick  to  the  steel  question 
until  you  have  finished  that,  and  then  we  will  not  confuse  those  things  ! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Could  you  get  all  the  raw  material  for  your  cutlery 
manufacture  in  this  country,  so  far  as  the  steel  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  oh,  yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  we  do. 

Senator  Clark.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  we  do. 

Senator  Clark.  You  left  a  Avrong  impression.  You  left  the 
impression  that  you  bought  2  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  abroad, 
without  defining  the  particular  commodity  that  you  bought  abroad. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Then  it  is  the  crucibles,  perhaps,  in  which  you 
manufacture  the  steel  or  transform  it  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  They  are  not  a  by-product,  but  you  might  call 
them  an  accessory  tg  your  steel  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  And  they  do  not  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  cutlery  any  more  than  coal  does  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Well,  put  it  the  same  way;  yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Ana  it  is  that  that  you  buy  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  And  not  the  steel  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No  ;  that  and  the  other  part  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  crucible,  which  is  plumbago 

Senator  Clark.  The  process  of  manufacture? 
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Mr.  Ramset.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  But  not  a  part  of  the  article  itself,  the  steel  prod- 
uct in  the  process  ? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  you 
hm  no  part  of  your  raw  material,  which  is  iron  or  steel,  abroad  ? 
Mr.  KAMSET.  We  buy  no  part  of  the  iron  or  steel  abroad;  no. 
Senator  Simmons.  None  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  buy  it  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  buy  no  part  of  the  iron  or  steel  abroad.     Wa 
manufacture  that  oursefyes. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  portion  of  your  raw  material  which  you 
buy  abroad  is  neither  iron  nor  steel  ? 
The  Acting  Chairman.  What  is  it  you  do  buy  abroad  ? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  We  buy  tungsten  abroad,  which  enters  into  high- 
speed steel. 
Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  a  inetal  ? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes.    We  buy  it  in  a  foreign  country. 
Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  made  in  this  country  or  produced  in  this 
country  f 
Mr.  Ramsey.  They  are  producing  some  of  it  in  this  country  now. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  we  could  produce  more  if  the  present  tariff 
were  to  remain  on  it  long  enough.    The  House  has  again  put  it  upon 
the  free  list  in  this  bill. 

Senator  H£yburn.  The  tungsten  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  deyelop  tungsten  mines  and  ores  in  this  country  on  a 
laige  scale,  and  wiU  do  it  if  we  are  freed  from  competition  from  aoroad. 
I  know  about  the  tungsten  product. 
Senator  Smoot.  Absolutely.    That  is  just  what  I  say. 
The  Acting  Chaibman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Ramsey. 
Mr.  Ramsey.  Hi^h-speed  steel,  I  would  like  to  say,  up  to  the  last 
tariff  act  (that  is,  tne  one  of  1907)  had  not  been  coyered  by  the  tariff 
at  all.     It  was  a  new  steel.     It  was  a  deyelopment  in  steel.     It  has 
grown  very  fast. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  high-speed  steel.  It  is  made  by  ourselyes — 
speaking  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America — and  the  other  steel 
manufacturers  as  well.  That  is,  the  other  crucible-steel  manufac- 
tures, the  other  manufacturers  representing  this  seyenty-fiye  to  one 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  the  kmd  of  steel  we  make.  They  also 
make  high-speed  steel. 
Senator Clabk.  What  do  you  mean  by  '' high-speed  steel"? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  It  is  a  steel  that  runs  at  a  yery  ni^h  rate  of  speed, 
makes  yery  deep,  heayy  cuts,  and  enables  a  machmist  to  turn  out 
four  or  fiye  times  as  much  work  with  one  tool  as  he  did  with  the  old 
carbon  steels.  Now,  the  cost  of  this  steel,  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  tungsten  that  enters  into  it,  is  yery  high.  It  goes  through  a  great 
many  operations,  eyery  operation  being  one  of  labor  all  the  way 
through.  We  take  the  steel  at  the  beginning,  the  mixture  of  it. 
Outsiae  of  the  tungsten  it  costs  yery  little  more  than  the  ordinary 
steel.  By  the  time  we  finish  we  haye  had  labor  on  it  to  the  extent  of 
about,  I  should  say,  $400  a  ton.  Now^  that  is  a  whole  lot  of  money 
to  put  on  a  ton  of  steel. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  the  price  of  the  tungsten  ?  How  much 
a  pound>is  it  worth  now  f 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Well,  about  75  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  mean  the  tungsten,  as  a  metal  i 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  75  cents  a  pound. 

The  steel  manufacturers  were  anxious,  when  the  last  tariff  was 
passed  (the  Payne  bill)  to  have  an  adequate  tariff  put  upon  tliis 
conmiodity,  upon  this  steel.  It  is  rery  expensive  to  make,  and  it 
is  very  expensive  to  sell. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  mean  the  steel  1 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes ;  the  steel. 

Senator  Simmons.  Up  to  that  time,  you  say,  there  had  been  no 
tariff! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  There  had  been  no  tariff  on  it  at  all.  It  was  a  recent 
development  in  the  steel  manufacture. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  long  had  you  been  producing  it  in  this 
country  before  the  Payne-Aldnch  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kamsey.  I  should  say  about  three  years.  Tbe  American 
manufacturer  was  trying  to  make  some  headway  in  the  rajmufacture 
of  a  steel  of  this  character,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  ao  because  there 
was  no  tariff  on  it,  and  the  foreigner  could  undersell  him  and  did 
undersell  him.  The  foreigner  underaold  him  right  straight  along. 
It  was  froiii  that  time  that  it  began  to  get  a  foothold. 

Senator  Simmons.  Was  that  because  there  was  no  tariff  on  it,  or 
because  you  had  not  learned  as  well  how  to  do  the  thing  as  the  tor- 
ei^er,  who  had  been  manufacturing  it  for  a  long  time? 

Air.  Ramsey.  I  think  at  the  very  beginning  the  European  got  onto 
the  development  first,  although  the  idea  was  an  American  idea — ^the 
idea  oi  hign-speed  steel. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  had  not  learned  how  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  foreigner  when  you  paid  twice  as  much  in  wages  as 
he  did,  had  you  ?    You  had  not  learned  that  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Oh,  probably  that  is  a  little  beyond  the  point.  We 
have  to  buy  our  labor  in  the  best  market  we  can  buy  it  uiv  We  have 
to  get  American  labor . 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  me.  You  paj 
much  more  for  your  labor  than  they  do  in  the  manufacture  of  tius 
product  abroad,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  High-speed  steel  ? 

Senator  Gallinger.  High-speed  steel. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  are  paying  more  for  our  skilled  labor  than  they 
pay  abroad.  That  is  the  point  I  make.  Where  we  pay  an  American 
|4  a  day  in  the  mill,  the  English  or  German  manufacturer  has  the 
work  done  for  $1.76  a  day. 

Senat-or  Simmons.  Do  vou  mean  in  the  same  mills  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  In  the  same  character  of  mills;  in  the  same  charact^ 
of  work. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  applies  to  skilled  labor.  How  about  your 
unskilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  1  think  the  same  proportion  applies  to  the  unskilled 
labor. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  or  do 
you  just  think  it  ? 
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Mr.  Bamsst.  I  say,'  '^I  think/'  beeause  I  am  not  prepai^d  to  give 
you  the  figures  to  the  penny. 

Senator  Simmons.  Wbrni  you  siato  to  the  committee  the  difference 
m  the  ooet  of  stdUed  and  unskiUed  labor  in  England  and  in  this 
country  in  this  line  of  production,  will  you  not  t^us  where  you  get 
that  iuomiation  from,  so  i3o»t  we  can  see  whether  it  is  second  hand 
or  first  hand,  or  how  much  weight  it  is  entitled  to  by  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  information  has  come  to  me  from  one  of  our 
inanag;ers  whom  we  had  in  En^bnd  about  six  weeks  ago  looking  into 
condhiosis  of  tJiis  kind.  His  statemeoi  to  me  was  that  that  was  just 
about  the  piopoirtion;  and  when  I  say  ''I  think,''  I  confirm  what  I 
said  a  while  ago.  That  is,  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  to  the  penny 
with  me. 

Sffliator  Simmons.  Did  you  not  send  him  there  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  difference  60  that  you  might  present  those  facts  to  the 
eommilitee  here,  on  this- hearing  1 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No;  it  was  juat  with  the  general  idea  of  keeping  our^ 
sdrea  posted  on  the  steel  situation,  as  applied  to  our  busmess  the 
world  over. 

Senator  SncMona.  Is  that  agent  here? 

Mr.  Ramsbt.  No^,  be  is  not  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  AU  you  know  is  what  he  told  you  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  All  I  know  is  what  he  told  me;  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  pretty  accurate,  because  he  has  been  over 
for  us  on  matters  of  that  kind  bdTore,  and  we  have  always  found  his 
figures  to  be  exact. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  spoke  about  the  difference  in  the 
wage  scale  of  the  skilled  labor  you  spoke  in  a  positive  way,  but  when 
you  spoke  about  the  difference  in  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  labor 
you  said  ''I  think." 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes.  Well,  I  have  already  explained  why  I  said  that 
in  cimneciion  with  the  unskilled  labor,  because  I  could  not  tell  you  to 
a  penny,  idthough  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  information 
given  me  is  exact. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  proportion  of  your  finished  product 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  one  question  that  1  have  in  mind  ? 

Senator  Clabk.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  tell  us  when  they  began  to  manufacture 
in  Eti^laad  the  class  of  products  that  you  produce  1 

Mr.  Rambby.  If  you  will  make  your  question  a  httle  more  clear, 
perhaps  I  can  answer  you.    Do  you  mean  highnspeed  steel  ? 

Senator  Sdoodns.  1  ou  say  you  have  been  producing  the  product 
you  manufacture  in  this  country  about  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  High-speed  steel;  ves,  sir.  Now,  if  you  will  ask  the 
question  with  high-speed  steel  as  the  basis^ 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  that  you  have  been  producing  high- 
speed steel  in  tMs  country  tor  about  three  years.  How  long  have 
tney  been  producing  thia  same  article  or  class  of  material  in  England 
or  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  In  Europe,  put  it.  I  think  the  introduction  of  high- 
speed steel  dates  from  1901— perhaps  1902— but  about  1901  or  1902. 

Scoator  Simmons.  Now,  Senator,  I  have  finished. 

Senat<»r  Clabk.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  percentage  of  tb 
cost  of  your  product  is  chargeable  to  labor  ^ 
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that  is  finished  it  goes  through  a  course  of  inspection.  We  lose  a 
^eat  deal  of  the  miished  bar  in  that  inspection.  Then  if  the  bar 
IS  all  right  and  satisfactory  we  label  it  up  and  either  ship  it  out  to 
the  customer  or  put  it  in  the  racks,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Senator  Wiluams.  That  is  the  process,  roughly  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yea;  roughly,  that  is  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Your  unskilled  labor  is  for  the  most  part 
^n^aged  in  the  carryivig  of  the  materials  from  one  place  to  another  f 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  balance  of  your  work  is  done  by 
machinery,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  skilled  labor  in  connection  with  the  machinery. 

Senator  Williams.  What  degree  of  skill  is  required  to  handle  one 
of  these  machines— say  your  hammer  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  A  hammer  man  goes  through  a  slow  process  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  difficult  class  of  work.  It  is 
done  by  the  eye  altogether,  and  you  can  imagii^  the  skill  that  is 
required  when  I  tell  you  that  one  of  these  men  will  take  a  bar,  say, 
18  or  20  feet  k)ng,  and  hiunmer  it  into  a  seven-eighths^inch  octagon. 
It  is  all  done  by  the  eye,  all  the  way  alon^,  clear  through.  He  turns 
it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  he  has  a  helper  standi^  there  meas- 
uring it  for  him,  bat  it  is  all  done  by  his  eye — ^the  whole  length  of 
18  feet;   and  I  submit  that  that  is  some  skillful. 

Senator  Williams.  What  degree  of  skill  is  required  in  managing 
one  of  the  rolling  machines  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  same  amount  of  skill  is  required,  but  not  in  the 
same  way.  A  hammer  man  goes  through  a  course  of  education. 
Perhaps  it  takes  him  three  or  four  or  five  years,  depending  alto- 
gether upon  his  aptitude  to  develop  into  what  we  would  call  a  firsrt- 
clasa  hammer  man;  that  is,  on  these  rather  difficiilt  shapes,  octagons 
and  hexagons,  and  things  like  that.  A  roller  goes  through  perhaps 
as  much  experience.  lie  starts  away  down  the  ladder  and  by  one 
process  or  another  becomes  a  heater,  and  finally  an  assistant  roller, 
and  then  a  roller. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.  After  you  have  this  finished  product, 
is  it  of  any  better  quality  than  that  which  the  foreigner  makes  ? 

^^r.  Ramsey.  We  thins  so. 

Senator  Williams.  You  think  so? 

Sir.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  It  ought,  on  its  own  merits,  then,  to  sell  for  a 
higher  price,  ouglit  it  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Well,  we  rather  hope  so,  all  the  time,  but  we  are 
continuously  disappointed. 

Senator  Williams.  Ymi  have  not  thus  far  been  able,  to  sell  it  as 
cheaply  as  he  does^ 

Mr.  1[Iamsey.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is.  about,  the  difference  in  the  price 
at  which  you  can  sell  it  ami  at  which  he  offers  it  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,  because 
the  prices  are  not  fixed.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that 
question  intelh^ently  to  the  committee.  Some  of  their  steels  sell 
at  very  high  prices  and  some  at  very  low  prices.  You  would  have 
to  have  steel  for  steel  and  experience  for  experience  in  order  to  tell. 

Senator  Williams.  You  can  not  answer  that  question  accurately! 
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Mr.  RAJftSEcT.  I  o«A  not  answer  that  question  aocurately  to  the 

Senator  Williams.  Very  well.  I  do  not  want  to  push  you  or  to 
have  you  do  any  gueesiog. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  with 
any  degree  of  definiteness  what  the.laibor  cast  is  abroad  and  what  it 
is  here,  to  say  nothing  about  the  steel  price  i 

Mr.  Rahskt.  Yes. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Sl^ata  that  to  the  ooixnnittee. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Their  cost  as  compared  to  ouss  is  about  60  to  66  per 
cent. 

Senai^M-  Williams,  You  mean  that  the  raw  mateaial  in  Germany 
or  England  is  that  much  more  than  it  is  ifi  America  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  raw  material  ?  We  wex^  talkizig  about  the  cost. 
The  Senator  wked  me  about  the  cost  oC  maniiiactunB. 

Senator  Williams.  He  asked  you  about  the  cost  of  the  raw 
matenal. 

SenaU^  GaI'LINQSR.  No;  I  asked  ab<^ut  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Gallinger.  So,  if  it  costs. 60  or  66  per  oeot  abroad,  as 
compared  to  100  per  oeot  h^re,  you  are  in  eompetfitioa  with  that  plus 
the  duty,  whate^rer  it  may  be,  oa  the  loreign  aotide*? 

Mr.  Kamsey.  Y^;  plus  the  duty  on  the  foreign.artidie. 

Senatar  .Wqu^iams.  And  plus  the  freight  to  get  it  here  i 

Mr.  RAMSfifY.  Yes. 

Senator  Gau^ho^r.  Yes;  and  the  trsmsportation  as  well. 

Seoator  Williams.  Where  is  yoiu*  faotory  sittiated  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  At  Pittsbiir^,  Syracuse,  and  Newark. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  if  tbese  people  want  to  sell  an;p(^here 
back  of  the  seacoast,  of  c<mrse  they  naye  te  pay  railway  freight  as 
welly  do  they  net  4 

Idbr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  sell  at  the  seaooast  y^u  have  to  pay  a 
fisneat  deal  more  railway  freight  than  tbejr  pay  in  wata:  rate  from 
UMmany} 

Mr.  Sambby.  CertaiiUy. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question,  be- 
cause I  thought  that  afterwards  the  poin^t  about  your  paying  rail- 
road 6mgbi  would  be  bvaught  out. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Your  mention  of  your  f aetocy  at  Newark  was 
rather  overlapped  bv  a  question.  I  should  like  to  have  it  appear 
that  they  have  one  fmntoFy  at  Nowaiik,  N.  J.,  which  is  practically  on 
the  aeabioajpd. 

Mr.  Eahsbt.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  given  yet  the  number  of  men  you 
enwioy? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  told  you  we  employ  between  8,000  and  12,000, 
dependent  on  the  times.    You  are  speakong  'Oi  our  individual  concern  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  given  the  number  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  do  that  ? 
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The  AoTiNG  Chairman.  Furnish  the  committee  a  list  of  the 
skilled  laborers  and  also  of  those  who  are  not  skilled^  in  the  separate 
classes. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  have  not  got  it  now,  you  can  give  it 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Skilled  and  unskilled  ? 

The  AcnNO  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yea.  You  said  you  made  in  all  of  your  plants 
75,000  tons,  did  you  not,  or  about  75,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.    About  75,000  tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  that  mean  your  product  ?  That  means 
that  the  product  you  turn  out  amounts  to  about  75,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Of  crucible  steel;  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  turned  out  by  all  the  firms  making  crucible 
steel. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  would  answer  the  question  in  this  way:  That  the 
consumption  of  crucible  steel  in  the  United  States  of  America  to-day 
is  about  75,000  tons  a  year;  and,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  you  can  draw 
the  comparison. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  proportion  ol  that  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  should  say  we  make  60  per  cent  of  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Sixty  per  cent  of  75,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  60  per  cent  oi  75,000  tons.  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  your  attention  again  a  remark  I  made  at  the  beginning,  that  in 
order  to  show  what  this  industry  is  and  the  great  nuniber  of  men  they 
employ  you  only  have  to  compare  that  tonnage,  which  seems  almost 
infinitesimal  in  comparison,  with  the  tonnage  of  the  open  hearth  and 
Bessemer,  which  was  last  year  25,000,000  tons — 75,000  to  100,000  tons 
as  compared  with  25,000,000  tons — and  it  is  all  made  up  of  skilled 
labor.  It  is  all  made  up  of  costs.  We  manufacture  one  particular 
steel  that  I  have  in  mind  now,  and  I  will  mention  it,  because  it  may 
appeal  to  all  of  you,  and  that  is  the  steel  for  the  blades  of  safety 
razors.  Everybody  has  seen  the  safety  razor.  That  steel  goes 
through  as  many  as  20  operations  before  it  leaves  our  plant,  ev^ery 
operation  requiring  a  skilled  laborer,  a  skilled  man,  a  man  who  has 
spent  years  at  his  particular  branch  of  the  business,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence commands  a  pretty  fair  day's  wage. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  not  measure  the  price  of  your  product 
by  the  ton,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  get  for  it  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  get  all  the  way  from  $120  a  ton  to  $2,500  a  ton. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Depending  on  what  sort  of  tools  you 
make? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Depending  altogether  on  the  kind  of  steel  we  make. 

Senator  Clark.  You  do  not  make  tools  at  all,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  do  not  make  tools  at  all. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  do  not  make  blades  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Just  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Just  the  raw  material. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Just  the  raw  material. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Hqw  many  tons  do  you  make  per  man  ? 

Mr.  Rambbt.  I  am  afraid  I  would  have  to  give  you  that  in  this  list. 
I  could  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  not  figure  that  out  for  us  and  give  it  to 
the  committee  ) 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  I  can  work  that  out  for  you. 

Senator  Simmons.  Not  now,  but  work  it  out  for  the  committee.    I 
do  not  want  to  take  your  time  now. 
.  Mr.  Ramsey.  I  am  merely  making  a  memorandum  of  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  your  profit  1 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Our  profit  ? 

Senator  Simmons,  i  e&. 

Mr.  RiLMSEY.  Just  how  shall  I  answer  that  ?  Shall  I  tell  you 
our  annual  profit,  our  annual  turn  over  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  about  your  dividends,  because 
you  might  carry  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Kamsey.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  dividends. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  your  profits  were 
divided,  what  would  be  your  profit 

Senator  Clark.  Percentage  of  profit. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  what  would  be  your  percentage  of  profit 
upon  your  operation  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  have  him,  in  that,  allow  for  the 
depreciation  of  his  plant  ? 

oenator  Simmons.  He  knows  how  to  work  it  out,  the  way  it  is 
worked  out  by  the  mills. 

^Ir.  Ramsey.  I  have  not  anv  hesitancy  whatever  in  telling  the 
committee  just  exactly  what  they  want  to  know,  but  the  form  in 
which  that  question  is  asked  is  so  many-sided 

Senator  Simmons.  What  profit  are  you  making  in  your  business  ? 
Tliat  is  what  I  want  to Jknow. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Our  profit  last 

Senator  Simmons.  1  am  not  talking  about  what  you  pay  the  stock- 
holders, but  I  am  talking  about  what  are  the  profits  on  your  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  will  answer  the  question  by  saying  that  our  profit 
last  year  was  $2,500,000  on  a  preferred  stock  of  $26,000,000 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  about  your  preferred  stock, 
but  about  the  profits  on  your  actual  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  About  5  per  cent,  or  about  5i  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  $2,500,000  profit  on  a  $25,000,000  capital  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  $25,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $25,000,000  of 
common  stock.    • 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  your  actual  investment  ?  How  much 
money  is  actually  invested  in  your  business  ?  I  do  not  care  anything 
about  the  preferred  stock  and  the  common  stock.  That  does  not 
indicate  the  actual  investment  always,  although  it  may  sometimes. 
What  is  the  amount  of  capital  actuallv  invested  in  vour  business  1 

it.  Ramsey.  $50,000,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  $50,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  money  has  actually  been  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  money  or  in  property  ? 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes,  in  money  or  in  property. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  there  is  actuiJly  invested  in  vour  bueuiess 
$60,000,000  ? 

Mr.  KAM8EY.  Yee. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  your  profits  were  two  and  a  half  miUioai 
dollars  ? 

Mr.  Ramsst.  The  ppofita  were  two  and  a  kaK  ndflion  doUais.  Out 
of  that  we  paid  our  dividends. 

Senator  Simmons.  Af <ier  you  paid  your  dividends  1 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  say,  out  of  that  we  paid  our  dirid<eii4l». 

Senator  Simmons.  You  paid  your  dividends  out  of  that. 

Senator  Gallingek.  And  that  was  5  per<jent. 

Seaator  Simmons.  Did  you  carry  any  part  ei  your  profit  to  any 
other  account  except  dividends  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  carried  some  to  profit  and  loss;  yes.  We  only 
pay  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock.  We  do  not  pay  dividends  od 
the  common  stock. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  carried  some  to  profit  and  loss.  Wkat  do 
you  mean  by  that,  now,  when  you  say  ^'profit  and  loss"  i 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Well,  say  *' surplus." 

Senator  Simmons.  Surplus.  How  much  money  did  you  carry  to 
surplus  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  about  $260,000.  I  am  not  quite  swre.  I 
could  give  the  committee  all  that  information  later. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  carry  any  into  any  other  account 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  represent  earnings? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  I  If 
not,  we  will  excuse  you. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  have  not  anything  further  to  sanr  except  thftt  I  do 
want  to  impress  on  the  committee  tnat  we  should  have  aome  piotec- 
tion  on  this  business. 

Senator  Williams.  Before  you  ^o  to  that  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question,  because  it  comes  right  in  m  connection  with  the  other  matr 
ter.  I  understand  that  the  total  amount  you  declared  m  dividends 
was  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.     Is  that  right) 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  us  get  that  dear,  then. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  amount  we  declared  in  dividands  was 
$1,760,000. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  $1,750,000.     •  - 

Senator  Williams.^  That  is  what  you  declared  in  dividends? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  difference  between  that  and  two  and  a 
half  millions  went  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  To  depreciation  and  surplus. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  vou  taken  any  of  your  profita  and  put 
them  back  into  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No. 

Senator  Whxiams.  Have  you  built  up  any  surplus? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  have  a  surplus.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is 
about  two  and  a  quarter  millions. 
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Senator  Wili-iams.  About  liow  much '( 

Mr.  Ramsey.  About  two  and  a  quarter  millions. 

Senator  Williams.  A  surplus  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  has  been  gotten  out  of  your  profits,  has  it  1 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  you  declared  in  round  numbers  one 
million  and  three  quarters  of  dividends,  charged  off  the  difference 
between  that  and  two  and  a  half  miOions  for  depreciation,  and  you 
have  added  this  two  and  a  quarter  millions  in  the  way  of  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Eleven  or  twelve  yegrs.  I  might,  perhaps,  explain 
this  to  you.  There  was  a  time  when  we  did  not  declare  dividends, 
because  we  did  not  earn  dividends. 

Senator  Williams.  In  giving  that  amount,  two  and  a  half  milhons 
of  profit,  that  was  for  last  year,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  How  does  that  compare  Avith  your  profits  per 
annum  upon  the  average,  during  the  entire  period  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  is  higher  than  the  average. 

Senator  Williams.  Higher  than  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  What  years  did  it  go  higher  than  that,  if  you 
remember  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  year  before. 

Senator  Williams.  1910? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Anv  other  year  ( 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  tlie  second  year  we  were  in  business.  I  am 
not  sure  about  it. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  it  in  1910  ?     Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Mv  recollection  is  that  it  was  something  over 
$3,000,000. 

Senator  Williams.  Something  over  $3,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Something  over  $3,000,000;  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  all.     I  just  wanted  to  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  May  I  say  something  to  this,  Senator?  We  still  owe 
in  back  dividends  about  16  per  cent,  which  we  have  not 

Senator  Williams.  You  still  owe  what  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  st'dl  owe  back  dividends  of  about  16  per  cent. 

Senator  Clark.  On  your  preferred  stock  ? 

ilr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiu^iams.  How  can  you  owe  ihvidends  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  They  are  cumulative  dividends. 

Soiator  Williams.  Oh!     On  the  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  stated  that  in  the  goods  you  manuf ac* 
ture  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cost  is  labor,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  also  state  what  percentage  of  that  labor 
was  common  labor  and  what  percentage  was  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  can  not  do  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  He  said  50  to  55  per  cent. 
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Senator  Smoot.  He  said  over  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  the  beginning  he  made  that  statement. 
Later  he  said  50  to  55  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Which  is  right  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  They  are  both  right,  because  they  are  in  connection 
with  different  questions. 

Senator  Clark.  He  figured  first  on  the  material  from  the  time  it 
was  in  the  ground,  and  m  figuring  it  the  second  time  he  figured  on 
the  material  from  the  time  it  went  into  his  hands  until  the  time  it 
left  him. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  both  may  be  correct  ? 

Afr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  labor  on  the  goods  manufactured  bv  the  cru- 
cible steel  manufacturers  amounts  to  over  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  goods  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  Uke  to  have  that  straightened  out. 

Senator  Williams.  You  can  not  do  it  right  now,  of  course,  because 
it  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  out  I  wish  vou  would  pro- 
duce and  hand  to  the  stenographer  the  different  elements  out  of 
which  you  make  the  computation  which  you  have  just  given  in  your 
answer  to  Senator  Smoot 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  the  committee  may  have  something  to 
judge  by  as  to  whether  your  computation  is  accurate  or  not,  you  know. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  I  have  that  all  figured. 

Senat-^r  Williams.  Furnish  it  to  the  stenographer,  so  that  we  can 
see  just  what  you  claim  constitutes  this  80  per  cent,  and  how  it  con- 
stitutes it. 

Sanator  Clark.  You  have  that  figured  out  in  regard  to  the  other 
industries  as  well  as  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No;  you  mean  the  other  manufacturers  in  our  line? 

Sanator  Clabk.  In  your  80  per  cent  you  are  figuring  the  labor  cost 
in  your  own  industry,  and  also  the  labor  cost  in  the  other  industries! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  I  can  see  very  well  where  you  can  figure  accurately 
the  cost  in  your  own  industry  as  from  50  to  55  per  cent.  Have  you 
the  means  of  knowledge  to  enable  you  to  accurately  figure  the  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  labor  up  to  the  time  it  reaches  you  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  that  is  pretty  accurately  ascertained  by  these 
various  institutions. 

Sanator  Williams.  One  of  my  objects  in  asking  the  question  was 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  accuracy*. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  that  follow  right  after  the  question. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  You  can  judge  from  what  I  have  given  you. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  ^ve  the  system 
by  which  you  arrive  at  your  conclusion. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee,  if  you  can,  the  system 
you  ha^  e  followed.  You  say  you  have  it  \ery  accurately.  How  do 
you  reach  that  conclusion  ?  How  do  you  find  out  the  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  labor  in  the  other  industries  which  are  involved  in  the 
goods  you  represent  ?    How  do  you  find  out  that  the  figures  for  the 
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other  industries  have  been  accurately  calculated,  when  you  do  not 
do  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  get  that  from  reports.  The  United  States  Grov- 
emment  can  furnish  us  with  most  of  that.  The  Government  right 
here  in  Washington  can  give  us  all  that  information. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  where  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  You  certainly  have  enough  people  around  to  gatner  it. 

Senator  Clark.  But  Congress  does  not  always  have  that  infor- 
mation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Schwab  testified  here  the  other  day  as  to  what 
the  labor  cost  was  in  producing  the  articles  he  uses  in  making  his 
product. 

Senator  Willlams.  AlsO;  when  you  put  that  in^  give  the  source 
from  which  you  get  it. 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  rather  have  it  from  Mr.  Schwab  than  from 
this  gentleman  who  is  not  engaged  in  the  business. 

Senator  Williams.  When  you  put  that  information  in,  put  in  the 
source  from  which  you  get  it,  too. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  All  right.     If  I  inay  just  say  a  few  words 

S^iator  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  You 
said  that  your  capitalization  consisted  of  $25,000,000  worth  of  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $25,000,000  worth  of  common  stock.     Is  it  all  issued  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  All  but  about  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  common. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  is  it  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  By  plants  and  money. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  plants  went  to  pay  for  your  stock  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  wUi  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  The  plants 
that  constitute  our  company. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  plants  were  combined  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  About  nine  or  ten. 

Senator  Johnson.  Nine  were  combined  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Ten. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  these  plants  were  paid  for  in  stock  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  And  money. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  determined  the  value  of  the  plants? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  That  was  before  mj  time.    I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Johnson.  Were  these  nme  plants  operated  separately  be* 
fore  that  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

S^iator  Johnson.  And  independently  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Scoiator  Johnson.  When  were  they  combined  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  In  1900. 

S^iator  Johnson.  Can  you  state  the  value  at  which  each  plant 
was  put  in  and  paid  for  in  stock  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  know  nothing  about  that  at  all.  That  was  before 
my  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  Will  your  books  show  that  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  so. 

Scoiator  Johnson.  Can  you  furnish  that  to  the  committee! 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Not  to-day.    I  can  get  you  the  information. 

Senator  Johnson.  Can  you  do  it  later  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Will  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  tell  tlie  committee  the  amount  of 
imports  of  your  product  into  this  country  last  year,  we  will  say  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  amount  of  imports  of  high-speed  steel  was  about 
2,000  tons;  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons,  out  of  a  total  consumption  of 
about  6,000  tons.  The  amount  of  imports  of  the  other  grades  I 
would  have  to  consult  the  congressional  book  here  about.  1  can  not 
tell  you  exactly. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  there  was  made  in  this  countiy  75,000 
tons  of  the  things  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  annual  consumption  of  the  ttiings 
you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  manufacture  75,000  tons,  and  I  would  say  there 
are  125,000  tons  consumed.     Does  that  answer  you  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  So  tliere  are  50,000  tons  imported? 

Senator  Smoot.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  says  there  are  125,000  tons  consumed. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  You  are  right  in  your  computation.  We  furnish 
75,000  tons  out  of  125,000  tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  the  total  American  production  is 
75,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  IIeyburn.  That  is,  your  production  alone  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No;  the  75,000  tons  is  the  American  production — 
75,000  to  100,000  tons.  Then  1  gave  what  I  thought  was  our  per- 
centage. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  there  are  125,000  tons  consumed? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  About  125,000  tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  Wliere  is  that  which  is  imported  imported  from  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  comes  from  England. 

Senator  Simmons.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Largely;  and  Austria;  some  from  Germany,  and  a 
little  bit  from  P>ance,  {)ut  not  much;  and  some  from  Italy. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  If  you  will  allow  me,  1  would  like  to  talce  just  a 
minute.  This  production  of  75,000  tons  a  year  represents  a  great 
deal  to  the  American  manufacturers.  We  have  about  20,000  work- 
ing men,  with  tlieir  families  dependent  upon  them,  and  unless  we 
have  pro})er  protection  on  oin-  product  the  other  fellow  with  his 
cheaper  labor  and  liis  cheaper  raw  material  puts  us  on  the  defensive, 
and  if  we  are  obliged  to  economize  there  is  only  one  way  we  can 
economize,  and  that  is  to  bring  our  $4  laboring  man  down  as  closely 
as  we  can  to  the  other  fellow.  I  hope  this  committee  will  see  its  way 
clear  to  prevent  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Could  you  make  a  statement  now  giving  the 
total  value  of  the  product  which  you  turned  out  last  year,  at  the 
prices  at  which  it  was  sold  last  year,  and  the  total  amount  that  you 
paid  to  labor,  say  from  January  to  January  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey;  That  is  all  here  in  Washington. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey'.  That  is  all  here  in  Washington. 
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Senator  Williams.  It  is  all  here  in  Washington  in  a  confidential 
report  to  the  executive  department,  to  which  we  have  no  access. 
[Laughter.] 
Mr.  Ramsey.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  the  information. 
Senator  Williams.  If  you  can  not  give  it  now  I  wish  you  would 
furnish  it  later.  I  would  like  i6  have  the  total  amount  of  your  sales 
during  the  year,  the  total  value  of  the  product  turned  out  by  you 
during  the  year  at  the  prices  of  your  sales,  the  total  amount  paid  for 
raw  material,  and  the  total  amount  paid  for  labor. 

Senator  Hetbxjbn.  I  desire  to  ask  you  some  questions  relative  to 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  this  steel.     How 
much  tungsten  do  you  use  in  a  year  ? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  offhand. 
Senator  Heybubn.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  wouia   amount   approximately — let   me   see.     I 
would  say,  subject  to  correction,  about  250  tons  a  year. 
Senator  Heybubn.  Where  do  you  get  it? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  We  get  it  here  and  abroad. 

Senator  Heybubn.  How  much  of  it  do  you  get  abroad?    What 
percentage  would  you  estimate  it  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  could  not  tell  you.    A  very  small  percentage;  but 
1  could  not  tell  you. 
Senator  Heybubn.  You  get  most  of  it  here  ? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  We  get  must  of  it  here. 
Senator  Heybubn.  There  is  a  duty  on  tungsten  now  ? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  it  is  proposed  to  put  it  on  the  free  list  ? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  I  know  it  is  proposed  to  put  it  on  the  free  list. 
Senator  Heybutin.  Do  you  know  the  relative  cost  of  that  metal 
between  our  country  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No;  I  do  not.     I  can  get  you  that  information, 
though. 
Senator  Heybubn.  The  home  production  of  it  is  recent,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  largely  the  result  of  the  duty  that  was 
placed  upon  it  ? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  Altogether. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  should  the  duty  be  removed  you  would 
probably  buy  it  all  abroad,  would  you  ? 
ilr.  Ramsey.  We  would  have  to. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  think  the  elFect  would  be  just  what  it 
wag  before  the  duty  was  put  on — it  would  be  prohibitive  against 
home  production  ? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  while  not  large  in  amount,  that  is  essential 
to  the  making  of  what  you  call  high-grade  steel,  is  it  not  ?  It  revolu- 
tionized the  making  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  You  could  not  manu- 
facture high-speed  steel  without  it. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Its  use  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  new  char- 
arter  of  steel,  did  it  not? 
Mr.  Ramsey.  Its  use  did;  yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  what  you  call — what  is  the  technical 
namp  ?     It  is  not  high-power  steel  ? 
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Mr.  Ramsey.  High-speed  steel. 

Senator  Hetbukn.  High-speed  steel.  In  other  words,  it  gives  an 
edge  to  the  steel  tool  that  will  permit  it  to  be  run  at  a  greater  speed 
in  the  cutting  process  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  It  gives  it  inherent  quaUties;  yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  it  makes  a  steel  that  is  superior  to  any 
that  was  ever  known  before  the  introduction  of  tungsten  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  building  up  of  the  industry  in  this  country, 
to  supply  all  that  is  now  needed,  with  the  increased  aemand  for  it,  for 
making  that  steel  of  high  grade,  would  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the 
people,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  As  well  as  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
mines  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  do  not  think,  then,  the  duty  should  be 
removed  from  tungsten  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  do  not  think  the  duty  should  be  removed  from 
tungsten  or  tool  steels  or  high-speed  steels. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  rate  on  tungsten-bearing  ores  is  only  10  per 
cent  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  enough  to  build  up  the  mines  of  this 
country.  It  is  10  per  cent  on  the  piece  of  ore  that  you  have  there 
[indicating];  that  is  worth  $1,900  a  ton.  Of  course  tliat  is  not  pure 
tungsten.     The  tungsten  in  it  is  worth  that  much. 

Senator  Simmons.  Wlicn  was  tungsten  taken  off  of  the  free  list? 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1909. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  put  a  duty  on  it  in  the  last  tariff,  and  it 
stimulated  the  development  of  tungsten. 

Senator  Simmons.  Wliat  do  you  pay  for  that  tungsten  now  ?  What 
does  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  answered  that  awJiile  ago.  I  said  the  price  was  75 
cents  a  pound,  roughly. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  when  you  first  began  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  We  paid  all  the  way  up  to  $1.31. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  price  has  been  falling. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  not  only  resulted  in  the  development  of 
tungsten  mines,  but  it  resulted  in  the  making  of  a  better  equality  of 
steel  than  had  ever  been  made  in  any  country  before.  I  think  those 
are  the  basic  facts  that  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  just  want  to  say  one  word  more,  and  that  is  that 
the  high-speed  steel  is  not  the  only  thing.  While  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  it  is  not  the  only  thing  that  we  are  particularly  anxious 
we  should  have  the  right  amount  of  tariff  on.  Everythmg  in  old 
paragraphs  (I  will  have  to  find  out  what  they  are)  129,  131,  135,  and 
137  should  be  protected,  in  our  way  of  looking  at  it,  in  justice  to  the 
American  manufacturer,  who  has  had,  heaven  mows,  enough  to  bear, 
and  the  American  laborer;  and  we  leave  our  case  with  the  Senate 
committee  in  the  hope  that  it  wUl  do  us  justice. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  present  rate  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  The  present  rate  was  a  compromise. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  think,  ho  we  ver- 


Mr.  Ramsey.  We  can  struggle  along  under  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  run  under  it  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  the  European  price  of  tungsten  I 

Mr.  Ramsey.  No  :  I  do  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  about  10  cents  less  than  our  price^ 
would  it  not,  as  the  duty  is  only  10  cents? 

Senator  Simmons.  That  does  not  exactly  follow.  I  would  like  to 
have  his  knowledge,  if  he  has  it;  but  if  he  is  going  to  draw  a  conclu- 
sion, I  do  not  care  for  it. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  can  not  tellyou. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  difference  was  about  $7.50  a  ton  before 
the  duty  was  put  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Let  us  see  if  I  am  not  right. 

Senator  Clark.  $7.50  a  ton  diflFerence  in  the  cost  I 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  difference  in  the  cost  and  the  duty  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  about  $1.50  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  price  of  tungsten  has  fallen  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  this  country,  has  it  not  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  is  75  cents  a  pound 

Senator  Simmons.  I  will  ask  the  i^itness  that  question.  Has  the 
price  fallen  in  Europe  as  well  as  here  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  just  said  that  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand  anything 
about  the  price  in  Europe.  I  can  give  you  that  information  this 
afternoon,  if  you  want  it.     I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  BfeYBURN.  There  is  some  confusion  about  your  figures. 
Will  you  state  the  price  of  tungsten  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Seventy-five  cents  a  pound,  metallic. 

Senator  Smoot.  $1,500  a  ton. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Your  chipping  in  confuses  my  statement. 
I  wanted  to  get  the  figures  straight.  Excuse  the  personality,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  be  made  to  appear  as  saying  a  ridiculous  thing. 
I  stated  the  price  as  he  stated  it,  $75  a  ton.  i  can  reduce  that  to 
pouncb. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  it  straight. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  difference  by  this 
witness,  to  show  that  the  difference  between  the  price  of  tungsten 
abroad  and  in  this  country  was  about  $1.75  a  ton  less  for  the  foreign 
product,  and  that  the  duty  gave  us  what  you  would  call  a  reasonable 
profit  oi  about  $1 .75. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  ton? 

Senator  Heyburn.  No.  If  the  Senator  will  put  it  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper  there  now  he  can  figure  it  out.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Senator  is  wrong. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  let  us  not  have  any  personal  controversy 
about  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  us  get  it  right.  If  tungsten  is  worth  75  cents 
a  pound,  then  it  is  worth  $1,500  a  ton. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  it  is  worth  $75  a  ton  ? 
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Senator  Smoot.  If  it  is  worth  75  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  witness  said  it  was  worth  75  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  did. 

Senator  Heyburn.  MetaUic  tungsten? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  he  said,  that  it  is  worth  75  cents  a 
ton  [laughter] — or  a  pound,  rather.  He  says  it  is  worth  75  cents  a 
pound.     If  it  is  worth  75  cents  a  pound,  it  is  worth  $1,500  a  ton. 

Afr.  Ramsey.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  lead  pencil. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  too  much  talking  and 
no- testimony.  [Laughter.]  If  the  witness  has  anything  more  to  say, 
he  can  go  ahead;  if  not,  we  will  excuse  him. 

Mr.  Ramsey.  I  have  finished.     We  leave  ourselves  in  your  hands. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  exercise  the  privilege  of 
asking  this  witness  a  question.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
duty  IS  necessary  in  order  to  protect  against  foreign  importations  of 
tungsten  ? 

Mr.  Ramsey.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  sums  it  up.  That  settles  the  75  cents. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Williams.  After  all,  tliat  is  a  matter  for  argument. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  NICHOLAS  LONGWOETH,  A  BEPEESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  GONGEESS  FEOH  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  have  been  asked 
to  make  a  very  brief  statement  showing  just  exactly  what  is  involved 
in  this  question  that  these  gentlemen  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention. 
First,  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  paragraph  73  of  the  present  bill. 
In  the  Payne  law  most  of  the  articles  described  were  in  paragraph  197, 
namely,  cash  registers,  jute-manufacturing  machinery,  linotype  and 
all  typesetting  machines,  machine  tools,  printing  presses,  sewing 
machines,  typewriters,  and  all  steam  engines,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  the  present  act  cash  registers,  linotype  and  all  typesetting  machin- 
ery, machine  tools,  printing  presses,  sewing  macliines,  and  type- 
writers are  put  on  the  free  list,  so  that  the  substantial  diflFerence 
between  the  two  paragraphs  to-day  would  be  that  jute-manufactur- 
ing machinery  is  left  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  and  steam  engines  at 
15  per  cent,  all  the  other  articles  going  on  the  free  list. 

Machine  tools  are  the  articles  m  which  all  these  gentlemen  who 
appear  here  are  interested.  It  is  an  industry  that  has  a  very  wide 
range  in  tliis  country,  and  it  is  generally  said  that  the  headquarters  of 
the  industry  is  in  southern  Ohio.    That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Geier  t 

Mr.  Geier.  I  Axdil  give  some  figures  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Ix)NGWORTH.  At  least,  it  is  a  very  important  industry  in  that 
part  of  Ohio.  The  reasons  that  have  been  advanced  bjr  the  gentlemen 
at  present  in  charge  of  legislation  in  the  House  for  putting  the  finished 

1)roduct  of  an  American  industry  on  the  free  list  and  at  the  same  time 
eaving  the  duty  on  every  article  that  goes  into  the  finished  product 
have  been  either  that  it  was  a  trust,  that  there  were  no  imports  of  the 
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article  and  large  exports,  or  else  that  it  was  protected  bj;;  patents. 
These  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  show  you,  firet,  that  there  is  no  pro- 
tection whatever  by  patent;  second,  tnat  there  is  no  combination,  or 
any  thou^t  of  combination,  in  this  industry — it  is  one  of  the  most 
fiercely  competing  industries,  of  very  wide  range  of  territory,  in  the 
country;  and,  third,  that  while  in  the  past  exports  have  been  very 
large  and  the  imports  comparatively  few,  that  that  ratio  is  changing 
and  will  undoubtedly  chanjge  shoula  machine  tools  go  on  the  free  list. 
They  will  show  you  that  within  the  last  few  years  Germany  is  making 
almost  exactly  the  same  type  of  machine  tool  that  is  being  made  in 
this  coimtry,  making  them  with  veiy  much  cheaper  labor.  Not  only 
do  they  fear  that  if  machine  tools  go  on  the  free  list  they  will  lose 
largely  the  export  trade,  but  that  they  will  not  even  be  able  to  keep 
the  home  market. 

Senator  Clabk.  Mr.  I^ngworth,  just  what  is  included  in  the 
general  term  "machine  tool"? 

Mr.  LoNGWOKTH.  That  is  a  question  I  am  going  to  leave  to  these 
gentlemen  to  discuss.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  very  hard  definition  to 
give.  It  seems  that  the  trade  definition  and  the  Treasury  definition 
do  not  exactly  i^ree,  and  for  that  reason  it  will  be  rather  difficult  to 
give  the  amount  of  exports  or  imports.  The  macliine  tools,  however, 
in  which  these  gentlemen  are  interested  are  used,  T  think  I  am  correct 
ID  saying,  in  manufacturing  metal. 

Mr.  Waxter.  Metal  cutting. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Metal  cutting;  whereas  under  the  broad  term 
^'machine  tools,"  as  interpreted  by  the  Treasury  defintion,  it  would 
include  also  woodworking  machinery  and  every  type  of  machinery  of 
that  kind.  So  that  under  any  circumstances  the  term  ''machine 
tools "  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  article  made  by  these  gentlemen 
and,  in  addition,  a  great  many  other  articles. 

They  desire  to  be  closely  questioned  on  every  proposition  involved, 
and  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Fred  Geier,  of  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine 
Co. 

STATEmarr  of  ms.  fbederick  a.  geieb,  of  cincinkati, 

OHIO.  BEFBESENTIHO  CIlSrCIlOrATI  MILLING  MACHINE  CO. 

Senator  Cullom.  Whom  do  you  represent  ^ 

Mr.  Geiek.  I  represent  all  the  machine-tool  builders  in  this  coun- 
try. They  have  placed  the  burden  upon  me  to  present  to  you 
gentlemen  the  arguments  we  have  to  place  before  you  in  the  matter 
of  the  proposed  bill  which  is  under  consideration  at  this  time. 

Taking  up  some  of  the  questions  that  were  asked  by  Mr.  Longworth, 
I  would  like  to  state  that  since  I  have  been  in  Washington  I  confess 
that  my  own  ideas  as  to  what  a  machine  tool  is  have  been  veiy  much 
confused.  But  these  gentlemen  whom  I  represent  here  tliis  morn- 
ing have  had  in  the  past  an  interpretation  of  the  word  "machine 
tools"  that  I  say  is  uiiTerent  from  the  one  I  have  been  getting  in 
Washington  since  I  have  l>een  here.  In  other  words,  in  talking  with 
your  statisticians  and  with  Congressmen  and  others  and  looking 
over  the  recent  decisions  on  *the  part  of  the  customs  appraisers, 
and  even  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  I  no  longer 
know  what  a  machine  tool  is.  But  I  might  say  this,  to  give  you 
some  sort  of  an  idea,  that  you  could  not  operate  a  railroad,  you 
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could  not  run  a  steamship,  you  would  not  have  a  telegraph  or  a 
telephone  or  an  electric  light,  you  could  not  plow  the  fields  in  the 
West,  you  could  not  do  any  of  the  mechanical  things  that  are  going 
on  in  this  country,  that  have  developed  the  United  States  to  its 
present  position,  ii  you  did  not  have  machine  tools.  Take  away  the 
machine  tools  and*  America  would  be  powerless  to  protect  itself 
against  any  foreign  invasion.  There  is  no  battleship  that  goes  out 
that  is  not  fundamentally  dependent  upon  the  use  of  machine  tools. 
So  while  it  is  difficult  for  us  at  tliis  time  to  describe  to  you  in  detail 
what  a  machine  tool  is,  the  uses  of  a  machine  tool  extend  into  every 
avenue,  and  especially  in  every  industrial  vocation  in  this  countr}^ 
As  we  go  along  I  hope  to  make  you  more  familiar  with  what  a  machine 
tool  looks  like,  because  it  is  exceedinglv  important,  I  think,  at  this 
time,  that  you  shall  have  a  fairly  clear  idea  ot  what  machine  tools  are. 

Briefly,  I  want  to  make  this  statement,  that  up  until  the  Payne 
bill  of  1909  machine  tools  were  in  the  general  classification  of  metal- 
working  machinery.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  maphine  tools 
who  were  alert  and  were  constantly  watching  the  foreign  market 
and  seeing  what  was  developing  there  found  that  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  certain  of  the  foreign  countries  was  to  raise  their  tariffs 
against  us.  With  that  in  mind,  and  also  believing  that  we  were  so 
sure  of  our  own  ground,  we  went  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  November,  1908,  and  voluntarily  suggested  that  if  we  would 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  the  opportunity  of  treating 
with  other  nations  for  a  moderate  tariff  against  us,  it  would  be  proper 
for  us  to  have  our  duty  reduced  from  45  to  30.  As  a  result  of  that, 
the  present  tariff  is  a  niinimum  and  maximum  of  30  and  37^  per  cent; 
30  to  the  countries  that  favor  us  and  37^  to  the  others. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  speak  of  general  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum in  the  bill,  or  a  special  minimum  and  maximum  applying  to 
your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  For  the  first  time  in  all  tariff  acts  machine  tools  were 
given  a  special  classification.  Going  back  through  all  the  tariff  acts, 
machine  tools  were  classed  in  a  general  clause,  manufactures  of  iron, 
steel,  not  otherwise  specified,  and  alway^s  had  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent, 
with  one  exception,  the  Wilson  bill  reducing  it  to  35.  It  was  not 
until  the  voluntary  suggestion  on  our  part  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  1908  that  the  tariff  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  say  it  was  a  suggestion;  it  was  a  request, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  not  sign  a  petition,  the  Cincinnati 
Milling  Co.  and  others,  aslang  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  I  think  we  have  that  here. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  asked  for  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  In  consideration  of  making  arrangements  with  other 
countries  for  a  reduction  of  their  tariffs  against  us  we  su^ested  we 
would  be  perfectlv  willing  to  have  our  tariff  reduced  from  45  to  30. 
I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  manufacturers  at  that  time — I  do 
not  think  we  are  to  be  blamed  for  that — could  not  and  did  not  foresee 
the  rapidity  of  the  progress  that  particularly  the  German  Nation  has 
made. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  was  in  the  interest  of  the  exporters,  was 
it  not,  that  proposition  of  yours  ? 
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Mr.  Gcnai.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybxjeh.  And  you  disr^arded  the  interests  of  the  small 
manufactiurers  all  over  the  conntiy  in  order  tiutt  the  exporters  might 
have  that  advantage  in  the  foreign  market  7 

Mr.  Geieb.  No;  1  think  not.  At  that  time  the  sentiment  of  the 
machine-tool  manufacturers  was  this,  that,  having  originated  the 
machines,  being  the  first  to  organize  the  manufacture  of  them,  we 
would  be  able  to  keep  out  the  foreign  importation  of  machine  tools 
with  a  duty  t)f  30  per  cent. 
•     Senator  Hetburn.  You  did  not  do  it,  did  you  ? 

ilr.  Geier.  No ;  we  did  not.  I  simply  say  we  did  not  at  that  time 
foresee  the  rapiditv  with  which  the  German  Nation  would  progress 
since  that  time.  But  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  penalized  now  for 
what  we  thought  was  rather  a  patriotic  act. 

Senator  Williams.  One  word  right  there  before  you  pass  by. 
You  saj  you  did  not  keep  out  the  imports  of  machine  tools  from  foreign 
countnes.     You  are  still  exporting  machine  tools,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Yes,  sir.  Right  here,  if  it  would  be  entirely  agjreeable 
to  you,  we  have  prepared  our  case  very  thoroughly,  and  it  is  in 
sequence,  and  every  question,  I  think,  that  you  could  possibly  raise 
will  be  more  or  less  answered  in  the  statement  as  we  go  along.  I 
should  be  very  happy,  after  we  finish  our  statement,  to  answer  any 
and  all  questions. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  wiQ  have 
to  treat  this  thing  each  according  to  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  will  give 
him  the  information  he  wants,  and  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  sug- 
gestion to  be  made  appropriate  to  the  stage  of  consideration  that 
you  reach. 

Senator  Williams.  I  wanted  this  information  because  it  immedi- 
ately follows  logically  upon  the  information  that  the  Senator  was 
desiring  to  get.  You  still  export  machine  tools,  I  understand. 
What  is  the  amount  of  these  importations  of  machine  tools  to  which 
the  Senator  referred  ? 

Mr.  Geiek.  The  amount  of  importation  of  machine  tools  has  only 
been  classified  in  the  statistics  since  1909.  Beginning  with  1910  the 
imports  were  $177,000;  in  1911  the  imports  were  $191,082. 

senator  Williams.  What  were  the  exports  for  those  two  years  ? 

ilr.  Geier.  The  exports  of  machine  tools — I  do  not  know  how 
much.  The  machine  tools,  in  the  figures  of  the  Government,  are 
included  in  the  export  figures  of  metaF-working  machinery,  including 
machine  tools. 

Senator  Williams.  Under  that  very  report  there,  where  they  put 
the  imports  they  also  put  the  exports,  do  they  not,  referring  to  the 
same  articles  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  No;  there  is  another  statement.  Please  recall  that 
metal-working  machinery  exports  include  other  things  besides  ma- 
chine tools. 

Senator  Williams.  So  did  the  imports,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  No;  I  am  trying  to  make  that  clear. 

Senator  Williams.  The  same  phraseology  is  used  as  to  both,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Geieb.  No.  The  imports  are  scheduled  under  machine  tools^ 
the  exports  under  metal-working  machinery,  which  includes  machine 
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tools.     The   exports   of   metal-working  machinery    in    1910    were 
$5,975,000;  in  1911,  $9,626,000. 

Senator  Williams.  The  exports  were  five  million  something  and 
nine  million  something,  and  the  imports  were  less  than  $200,000  in 
each  year? 

Mr.  Geier.  Yes,  sir;  not  on  identical  items. 

Senator  Williams.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  but  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  get  that  in  there. 

Senator  Clark.  You  have  not  got  that  in  right  yet. .  He  did  not 
give  it  the  way  you  understood  hun  to  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes,  he  did. 

Senator  Clark.  Thev  are  not  the  same  article. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand.  He  says  one  is  listed  under  the 
name  of  ''machine  tools,' ^  and  the  other  under  the  name  of  ''metal- 
working  machinery.'' 

Senator  Clark.  But  the  two  lists  do  not  cover  the  same  articles. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  that  that  is  a  matter  of  argument. 
We  will  learn  later  when  we  come  to  examine  it. 

Senator  Clark.  I  understood  it  was  a  matter  of  testimony. 

Senator  Williams.  About  how  much  it  covers,  the  extent  of  the 
two  things  is  practically  the  same. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  imports  are  listed  under  the  head  of ''  metal- 
working  machinery." 

Senator  Williams.  What  I  got  in  was  this,  that  you  stated  that 
one  was  machine  tools  and  the  other  was  under  this  different  phrase- 
ology. 

Mr.  Geier.  Imports  are  scheduled  under  '* machine  tools";  the 
exports  under  '*  metal- working  machinery,"  which  includes  machine 
tools. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  read  the  imports  of  machine  tools.  Now, 
I  ask  you  if  there  are  any  imports  of  metal-working  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  the  Treasury 
decisions  are  letting  in  under  that  clause  now  machines  that  formerly 
in  the  trade  we  did  not  classify  as  machine  tools.  Wliat  part  of  that 
it  is  I  can  not  say,  because  I  can  not  get  from  the  Government  offices 
any  items  as  to  either  the  exports,  classifying  them  by  the  different 
machmes,  or  as  to  the  imports. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  it  according  to  the  Treasury  state- 
ment— according  to  their  classification  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Machine  tools. 

Senator  IIeyburn.  You  were  asked  by  Senator  Simmons  what  it 
was  according  to  the  Treasury  statement  or  estimate.  You  said  you 
could  not  analyze  it.     Just  leave  it  as  it  is,  without  analyzing  it. 

Mr.  Geier.  It  is  $177,000  in  1910  and  $191,000  m  1911. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  was  not  the  article  the  Senator  inquired 
about. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  stated  that  exports,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Treasury^  statement,  were  metal-working  machinery. 

Mr.  Geier.  Metal-working  machinerj^  including  machine  tools. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  you  stated  that  there  was  in  the  Treasury 
statement  a  statement  of  the  imports  of  machine  tools,  I  want  to 
get,  if  it  is  the  Treasury  report,  the  imports  of  metal-working  ma- 
chinery other  than  machine  tools. 

Mr.  Geier.  I  do  not  think  it  is  given;  I  do  not  know  it  myself. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  articles  than  machine  tools  in 
that  list  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  6ei£r.  No;  there  would  not  be  in  that  hst,  because  that  is  a 
30  per  cent  list.  The  other  metal- working  machinery  is  still  on  the 
•lojer  cent  list. 

Senator  Williams.  Wliat,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  proportion  of 
machine  tools  to  other  metal-working  machinery  in  those  exports? 
Mr.  Geier.  I  made  the  statement  some  time  ago,  offhand,  that 
I  thou^t  the  total  exports  of  machine  tools,  as  we  understand  them, 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  would  not  exceed  $5^000,000.     We  have 
ance  tnat  time  made  some  more  careful  analysis,  and  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  my  first  statement  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the 
e.\ports  of  machine  tools  we  make. 
Senator  Williams.  Would  you  change  that  estimate  now  ? 
Mr.  Geier.  If  anything,  I  would  mate  it  a  little  less. 
Senator  Williams.  How  much  less?    Would  you   make   it  four 
milHoDs,  or  four  and  a  half,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  I  mi^ht  make  it  four  and  a  half  miUion.     I  think  that 
would  be  nearer  right  than  five.     Unfortunately^  I  have  not  got 
from  the  Government  offices  any  figures  on  that  point  to  be  accurate, 
if  ay  I  proceed  ? 
The  Chairman.  Proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Geier.  I  want  to  say  here,  gentlemen,  that  the  American  engi- 
neer, with  his  inventive  ability,  supported  by  the  progressive  and 
aggressive  spirit  and  enterprise  of  American  capital,  was  the  pioneer 
inDringing  the  modem  machine  tool  to  its  present  high  productive 
capacity.    He  not  only  gave  to  American  industry  in  all  its  forms,  but 
also  to  the  industries  of  the  world,  the  instruments  by  means  of  which 
the  cost  of  all  manufacturing  has  been  greatly  reduced.    We  do  not 
rlaim  in  our  industry  that  we  invented  the  loom,  the  cotton  gin,  the 
shoe-making  machine,  the  locomotive,  or  the  electric  motor;  but,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  a  fact  that  by  the  use  of  our  product  we  have  tremen- 
dously contributed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  all  these  articles  and  assisted 
in  making  possible  and  broadening  the  commercial  use  of  them.    This 
woik  that  we  have  done  has  been  done  at  a  tremendous  expense  to  the 
Aitaerican  tool  builder.     It  is  impossible  to  give  anv  figures,  but  it 
would  certainly  run  into  the  millions  of  dollars.     In  fact,  as  one  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  tool  builder,  he  is  constantly  inventing  and 
perfecting  new  machinery  to  his  credit;  he  takes  the  lead  in  the  world 
aloD^  the  line  of  creating  new  machinery.     I  want  to  say  right  here 
that  it  would  be  a  conservative  statement  that  5  per  cent  of  tne  total 
cost  of  our  production  is  to  be  found  in  that  continuous  work  of 
invention  and  development  of  the  American  machine  tool.     Unfor- 
ionately,  it  being  an  old  industry,  we  can  not  get  any  fundamental 
patents^  and  therefore  we  are  making  this  contribution  to  the  world 
vithout  any  opportunity  of  protecting  ourselves  and  getting  paid  for 
the  work  we  are  doing. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  this  industry,  which  represents  an  output 
ponibh'  of  $40,000,000  and  a  capitalization  of  about  the  same,  is 
divided  among  about  225  concerns. 
Senator  Heyburn.  How  many  are  there  altogether  ? 
ilr.  Geieb.  About  225  concerns,  dividing  this  ousiness. 
The  Chaibmak.  In  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Geies.  In  the  United  States. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Those  225  concerns  are  distinct;  they  have 
no  connection  one  with  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Ihey  are  absolutely  distinct  and  separate,  and  they 
are  fighting  the  good  fight  of  competition  as  keenly  and  as  hon^tly 
as  anybody  could  possibly  expect  them  to  do. 

*    Senator  Heyburn.  But  they  all  a^ee  on  the  tariff  question,  and 
they  sent  you  here  to  represent  them  Si,  your  interests  being  mutual  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Our  interests  are  absolutely  mutual  in  this  matter. 
They  simply  have  delegated  me  to  place  before  you  as  best  I  can 
their  reasons  for  asking  reconsideration  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  Right  in  that  connection,  you  said  a  little  while 
ago  that  the  imports  to  this  country  were  less  than  $200,000  last  year. 
Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  is  the  total  production  of  those  225 
concerns  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  just  told  you  that  it  was  about  $40,000  000.  The 
last  census  we  were  able  to  get  hold  of  was  1909,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures  gives  there  the  production  of  the  machine-tool  industry 
at  $39  000  000.  So  forty  millions  would  be  approximately  the  pro- 
duction of  that  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  Out  of  that  is  exported  about  between  four  and 
five  millions  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  should  estimate  about  four  and  a  half  million  dollars 
were  exported  last  year  to  all  the  world. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  domestic  consuinption  is  about  thirty- 
four  million,  of  which  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  was 
imported  ? 

ifr.  Geieb.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  say  here,  though,  before  we  go 
any  further,  and  before  you  make  any  false  conclusions,  the  exports 
last  year  of  machinery,  and  even  part  of  the  year  before,  were  larger 
than  ordinarily,  and  1  will  show  you  later  on  the  fluctuation  in  the 
exports  of  machine  tools  due  to  the  fact  that  England  and  Germany 
are  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity  such  as  they  have  not  had  for  a 
decade,  and  at  the  same  time  we  m  this  country  have  been  running 
at  about  a  60  per  cent  production.  ^  Business  is  so  duU  that  we  have 
machines  in  this  country  for  immediate  delivery,  whereas  the  English 
and  German  manufacturers  were  so  filled  up  with  orders  that  they 
could  not  deliver  promptly,  and  that  gave  us  the  opportunity  for 
temporarily  again  raising  our  export  figures.  It  is  a  temporary  con- 
dition that  should  be  analyzed. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  could  beat  them  to  their  own  customers, 
could  you  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  In  the  matter  of  time. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  are  your  chief  countries  of  export  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Our  chief  countries  of  export  are  England,  Germany, 
and  France. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Do  you  mean  you  export  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  England,  Germany,  and  France.  Tliat  needs  to  be 
understood;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  patient  enough  to  allow  me  to 
present  to  you  clearly  why  it  is  we  are  to-day  still  exporting  machines 
to  those  countries  and  what  the  machines  are  we  are  exporting  there. 
We  want  to  show  you  that  the  machines  we  formerly  exported  to  Ger- 
many and  England  have  disappeared  from  our  export  trade;  that 
because,  however,  the  American  engineer  and  American  machine-tool 
builder  is  constantly  putting  on  the  market  new  types  of  higlily  organ- 
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ized  and  iiighly  productive  macliines;  what  business  he  has  to-day  is 
on  the  newer  types  of  machines  that  are  not  yet  dupHcated  in  tlie 
other  countries;  that  the  old  business  we  formerly  had  is  gone;  and 
that,  therefore,  when  you  look  in  the  export  figures  to-day,  as  con- 
trasted to  10  years  ago,  you  must  remember  that  it  is  in  a  measure  an 
entirely  different  product,  although  it  is  still  called  'machine  tool.'' 
Furthermore,  an  analysis  would  show  this:  That  out  of  the  225  con- 
cerns, a  large  part  of  which  10  years  ago  exported  machinery  abroad, 
the  number  has  narrowed  down,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  con- 
cerns left  in  the  machine-tool  industry  tliat  still  are  exporting 
machines,  and  those  concerns  are  only  exporting  such  machmes  as, 

I  say,  ia  nimiber,  in  quantity,  that  would  amount  to  anytliing;  that 
are  of  the  newer  type;  more  highly  organized  machmes;  that  have 
not  vet  been  duplicated  in  Europe. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  you  elucidate  the  fact  that  you  are 
able  to  export  into  a  country  whose  imports  you  are  afraid  of,  you 
will  also,  I  suppose,  explain  whether  or  not  you  sell  in  those  coun- 
tries cheaper  than  vou  are  selling  in  our  own  country  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  did  not  get  that  last. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  I  say,  in  explaining,  will  you  explain  also  to 
the  committee  whether  or  not  you  are  sellmg  your  products  cheaper 
in  the  export  markets  than  you  are  in  the  oomestic  market  ? 

Mr.  Geibb.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  be  glad  to  explain  any  and  everything 
to  you  that  we  can. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  much  more  helpful 
to  the  committee  if  vou  would  ex{)lain  it  now.  I  would  Uke  to  know 
whether  you  are  selling  cheaper  in  England,  France,  and  Germany 
than  you  are  selling  here. 

Mr.  Geibb.  All  right.  May  I  finish,  however,  this  first  statement, 
to  show  how  the  machine-tool  business  is  distributed  geographicallv, 
and  also  by  firms,  to  show  clearly  to  your  minds  that  it  is  a  highly 
competitive  business.  I  have  here  9  firms,  with  a  capitalization 
of  over  a  miUion;  3  between  $750,000  and  $1,000,000;  11  between 
$500,000  and  $750,000;  19  between  $300,000  and  $500,000;  20 
between  $200,000  and  $300,000;  26  between  $125,000  and  $200,000 
18  between  $75,000  and  $125,000;  17  between  $50,000  and  $175,000 
20  between  $35,000  and  $50,000;   21  between  $20,000  and  $35,000 

II  between  $10,000  and  $20,000;   6  between  $5,000  and  $10,000 
1  between  $3,000  and  $5,000;  and  42  not  rated. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  are  those  large  firms  located  ? 

Mr.  GsEEB.  I  have  not  got  them  indicated  as  to  location,  but  as 
to  capital. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Are  those  all  included  in  the  ones  you  represent 
here  to^ay  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Big  and  little. 

Mr.  Geieb.  And  the  States  are  figured  like  this:  Ohio  has  58;  New 
York,  22;  Connecticut,  22;  Massachusetts,  39;  Illinois,  15;  Penn- 
syWamtL,  16;  Rhode  Island,  6;  Michigan,  8;  Wisconsin,  10;  Indiana, 
Tj  Delaware,  3;  Vermont,  4;  New  Jersey,  7;  Maryland,  1;  New 
Hampshire,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Maine,  2;  Missouri,  1;  in  other  words,  18 
SUtes. 

Now,  a  Senator  has  inquired  as  to  the  matter  of  price.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  can  not  give  you  any  exact  figures  as  to  what  each  one  of 
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these  manufacturers  is  doing  as  to  his  ex]>ort  business.  I  can  make 
this  statement,  that  the  American  machine  universally  costs  more  to 
the  user  abroad  than  it  does  to  the  user  here. 

Senator  Heyburn.  There  is  where  tlie  confusion  arises,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  state  that  you  sell  the  American  macmnes 
liifxher  in  Europe  than  j'ou  do  here  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  The  customer  pays  more  money  because  of  the  cost  of 
transportation,  the  duty,  ana  the  cost  of  selling. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  selling  price  in  Europe  is  higher  than  it  is 
here  ^ 

Mr.  Geier.  The  user  in  Europe  univei-sally  pays  more  money  for 
the  machine  there  than  the  user  wouhl  pay  for  it  in  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  means  the  price  is  higher  than  it  is  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  IIow  about  your  selling  price? 

Mr.  Geier.  Our  selling  price  is  somewhat  modified  for  the  European 
business  in  such  cases,  where  the  European  agent  takes  upon  himself 
some  of  the  costs  of  the  selling. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  afraid  of  European  competition  in 
these  machines  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  j^ou  sell  these  machines 
lii^her  in  Europe  than  you  do  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  1  did  not  saj'  we  sold  these  machines  higher  in  Euroj)e 
than  we  did  in  America.  I  simply  said  to  you  that  the  customer  m 
Europe,  because  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  freight,  etc.,  and  the 
selling  cost,  pays  a  higher  price  for  the  macliine  in  Europe  than  the 
customer  here  in  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  means  that  the  European  price  is  higher 
than  the  price  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Geier.  The  (onsumer's  price  is  higher  abroad  than  in  tliis 
country. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  do  you  fix  your  price  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  At  Xew  York. 

Senator  Clark.  You  fix  j^our  price  at  Xew  York  on  your  foreign- 
sold  product  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Yos,  «iir. 

Senator  Clark.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  this:  At  New  York. 
where  you  fix  your  price  and  where  your  delivery  is  made,  what  is 
the  difference  nctween  the  cost  to  the  foreign  purchaser  and  to  the 
domestic  purchaser  ^ 

Mr.  Geier.  In  our  own  case,  and  I  think  this  is  pretty  universally 
true,  the  cost  of  the  freight  from  the  factory  to  New  York  and  for 
packing,  boxiiijs:,  etc.,  is  possibly  in  some  instances  5  per  cent  lower 
than  the  American  dealer  would  pfiy  for  the  same  macliine  in  New 
York. 

Senator  Clark.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  your  machine  fur- 
nished to  the  foreim  consumer  at  the  nomt  of  delivery  is  not  higher 
than  the  price  paid  by  the  American  buA^er? 

Mr.  Geier.  KememWr  this:  That  a  good  many  of  our  machines  are 
not  sold  direct  to  the  customers;  they  pass  through  agents'  hands. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  have  your  agents? 

Mr.  Geier.  Oh,  yes:  agents  here  and  agents  abroad. 

Senator  Clark.  Can  you  not  answer  tliis  question:  Your  point  oi 
delivery,  where  the  proHuct  passes  out  of  your  hands,  and  at  which 
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thejprice  is  fixed  that  is  to  come  to  your  manufacturing  concern,  is 
New  York  I 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clabk.  That  takes  in  nothing  as  to  ocean  freight;  it 
takes  in  nothing  as  to  the  cost  of  selling  in  the  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  No,  sir;  nor  the  duty.  i 

Senator  Johnson.  The  duty  to  England,  France,  and  Germany  has 
to  be  added. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  do  not  pay  that  duty,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  No,  sir.- 

Senator  Clabk.  What  I  am  still  trying  to  ^et  at  is,  your  selling 
price  is  the  price  of  your  goods  in  New  York;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  We  get  less  returns  from  the  shipment  abroad,  because 
we  make  the  deUveiy  in  New  York  City  as  opposed  to  the  f .  o.  b. 
factoiy  price  for  the  domestic  trade,  and  we  absorb  the  cost  of  the 
packing,  and  in  some  instances  make  a  further  discount  to  the  foreign 
agent  to  help  him  in  his  selling  expense. 

Senator  Clabk.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Senator  Williams.  That  discount  is  about  5  per  cent? 

Mr,  Geieb.  Not  always. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  send  to  Europe  your  product,  the  freight 
rates  have  to  be  paid  before  the  European  customer  buys,  and  added 
to  the  price  he  pays  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.   l  es,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  a  {European  producer  sends  his  product  over 
here,  he  has  to  do  the  same  thing,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  the  fact  remains  that  the  price  of  this 
article,  your  product,  which  you  export,  is  higher  in  Europe  than  i^ 
is  in  this  countnr  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  why  are  you  afraid  of  that  competition'? 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  submit  that  does  not  argue  our  case  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  it  does. 

ilr.  Geieb.  We  are  sending  to  Germany,  for  instance,  macliines  ■  \^ 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  afraid  of  competition  with  a  country 
where  your  product  sells  higher  than  it  does  in  the  domestic  market  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  How  could  it  help  but  sell  higher  in  Germany,  when 
I  am  just  through  teUin^  you  that  the  customer  abroad  must  pay 
for  the  transporation  and  the  duty  and  the  cost  of  seUingI 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  producer  over  there  wants  to  send  his 
product  to  this  country  and  sell  it  in  competition,  he  has  to  pay  those 
charges,  does  he  not?  The  freight  from  Europe  to  America  is  as 
great  as  the  freight  from  America  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Geieb.  It  is  a  Uttle  less. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Because  the  German  Government  owns  95  per  cent 
of  the  railroads,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact — in  fact,  we  have  the- 
figures  here — that  both  the  freight  and  the  inland  water  rate  front 
factory  centers  to  the  seaboard  m  Germany,  deUvered  to  the  steam- 
ship company,  are  about  one-half  what  they  charge  for  a  local 
shipment. 
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Senator  Simmons.  There  is  a  little  difference  against  the  Americans 
in  the  distribution  and  transportation  cost  alter  the  article  reaches 
the  German  coast  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Let  me  make  this  dear  to  you^  emphasize  it  again. 
We  are  claiming  that  our  exports  to  Europe  are  largely  confined  to 
highly  specialized  and  Iiighly  organized  machines,  such  as  are  not  as 
yet  made  to  compete  with  the  German  machine ;  that  the  Europeans 
are  making  excellent  machines  of  the  kind  and  type  that  we  shipped 
over  there  10  years  ago;  that  they  are  manufacturing  those  macmnes 
to-day  at  a  cost  very  much  under  ours,  and  the  removal  of  the  tariff 
^^miuia  not  bring  into  this  country  immediately  the  highly  organized 
machines^  because  they  are  not  making  them  over  there,  but  it 
would  brmg  into  this  country  a  type  of  machine  in  which  probably 
95  mr  cent  of  this  trade  is  engaged,  to-day  in  making. 

oeaalor  Smoot.  And  where  uiere  is  one  of  those  hig^y  manuf  ao- 
^tuved  machines  made  by  the  toolmakers  of  this  country  and  exported 
to  a  foreign  country,  there  are  25  or  50  of  the  other  class  that  can  be 
made  by  a  foreign  country,  and  without  the  tariff  would  be  shipped 
in  here  m  competition  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  rrecisely. 

Senator  Johnson.  American  ingenuity  and  inventiveness  is  all 
^tliie  time  at  work  making  large  progress  in  machines  and  machine  tools 
of  all  kinds,  and  you  are  constantly  discarding  those  made  10  years 
ago  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds  ? 

Mr.  GeiEB.  That  is  a  very  general  statement  that  is  unfortunately 
doing  our  whole  country  a  tremendous  amount  of  harm.  We  are  so 
constantly  harping  upon  the  idea  that  the  genius,  the  invention, 
and  also  the  skill  of  tne  American  workman  are  superior  to  tlaoBb  of 
Ibroigners  that  we  are  unfortunately  coming  to  conclusions  that  are 
not  rounded  upon  fact;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  show  you — we  have  the  data  here  to  give  you  a 
dear  idea  of  this  whole  matter — ^that  a  country  Kke  Germany,  for 
whick  I  have  the  highest  respect,  a  country  that  is  so  scientific  in 
everything  that  it  does,  a  country  that  is,  from  an  industrial  stand- 
point, to-day  the  wonder  of  the  world,  enjoys  a  cost  of  production 
tliat  we  unfortunately  do  not  have  in  this  country. 

^nator  Heybubn.  Fortunately. 

Mr.  Gbier.  And  that  we  can  not  overcome  the  tremendous  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  by  our  ingenuity  and  by  our  automatic  machines, 
because  she  is  so  quick  to  use  the  same  instruments  that  we  use  in  the 
processes  of  our  manufacture.  I  want  to  show  you  all  that  as  we  go 
aloag. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  that  agree  with  your  statement  just  made, 
that  we  were  the  pioneers  who  invented  these  new  machines  and 
introduced  them  here^  and  then  Germany  and  England  and  the  bal- 
ance came  in  and  copied  them?    That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Geier.  I  do  not  retract  what  I  said. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  your  argument  that  Germany  is  so  much 
auperior  to  us  in  inventive  genius  ? 

Mr.  Gbier.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  that  Germany,  by  her  exam- 
ple, as  she  testifies  herself— as  I  will  produce  later  on — has  taken  the 
example  of  America  and  quickly  has  followed  the  American  in  his 
footsteps,  and  with  such  a  rapidity,  as  I  say  to  you,  that  we  in  1908, 
when  we  suggested  this  modification  of  a  45  per  cent  rate  to  a  30  per 
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cent  rate^  ourselves  did  not  realize  the  rapidity  with  which  she  would 
make  that  progress. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  Mr.  Qeier, 
your  proposition  is  simply  this:  That  you  are  able  to  export  to  those 
countries,  Germany  and  England,  only  an  advanced  type  of  machine, 
which  is  superior  to  anything  they  have  at  the  present  time;  but 
that,  as  in  a  very  short  time  they  mil  copy  these  same  machines,  you 
can  not  export  unless  you  are  able  to  still  advance  something  beyond 
what  they  have  produced,  and  that  would  be  some  particular  type 
of  machine  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  It  is  not  only  the  fact  that  we  are  making  machines  of 
more  advanced  type,  but  in  some  cases  we  have  plants  in  this  country 
for  the  production  of  machine  tools  that  are  so  finely  organized  that 
they  produce  a  quality  of  product  that  is  not  yet  equaled  m  Germanv. 
There  are  distinctions,  you  see.  You  might  have  a  comparatively 
simple  machine,  but  in  which  the  requirements  for  accuracy  were  so 

SBat  that  Europeans  would  buy  the  machine  because  it  had  been 
veloped  to  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  an  advanced  design. 

Mr.  Geieb.  It  would  not  only  be  an  advanced  design,  but  a  degree 
of  refinement  in  manufacture  that  they  have  not  equaled  yet. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  exporting 
to  Europe  now  only  such  types  or  qualities  of  machme  as  Europe  has 
not  been  manufacturing  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  That  has  to  be  explained.  There  are  15  manufac- 
tories of  milling  machines  in  Germany.  There  are  still  American 
ndling  machines  sent  to  Germany. 

Senator Smoot.  Why? 
-  Mr.  Gbieb.  They  are  sent  over  there  because  the  American  milling 
machine  was  the  most  highly  developed  machine,  not  only  as  to  desisn. 
Imt  it  reached  a  degree  of  accuracy  such  as  is  not  even  yet  equalea 
in  Crermany.  And  that  machine  requires  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
I  am  proud  enough  to  disclaim  that  Germany  has  equaled  the  Ameri- 
ean  manufacturer  of  milling  machines  for  refinement  and  d^ree  of 
accuracy.  But  I  must  admit  this,  that  the  German  milling  machine 
maker,  during  the  past  10  years,  has  made  tremendous  advances,  and 
that  he  is  dwy  and  yearly  taking  away  some  of  the  market  in  Ger- 
many that  the  Americans  formeny  had.  In  other  wprds,  that  our 
mariket  in  Germany  for  milling  machines  that  are  highly  developed, 
finely  made,  is  constantly  getting  smaller  and  smaller. 

Senator  Simmons.  Growing  less  ? 

Mr.  Geebb.  Growing  less. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  do  not  say  that  you  export  to  Europe 
only  machines  of  a  type  and  quality  that  are  not  made  in  Europe  f 

Mr.  Qbieb.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  there  is  European  competition,  in  Europe, 
with  your  exported  machine  ? 

Mr.  Gkibb.  Yes ;  worse  than  that,  gentlemen ;  the  competition  in 
Germany  is  something  terrific.  But  already  we  are  having  something 
of  the  competition  right  here  on  our  own  shores  with  the  30  per  cent 
tariff  against  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  making  as  much  profit  on  your  machines 
skipped  to  Germany  as  on  your  machines  sola  in  this  country  1 
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Mr.  Geieb.  We  think  we  make  fully  as  much,  because  the  foreign 
dealer  in  our  machine  assumes  a  great  many  costs  of  marketing  that 
machine  that  here  in  our  own  country  we  ourselves  assume. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Right  on  that  point,  Do  you  sell  to  the  whole- 
sale market  in  New  York  or  do  you  handle  your  business  only 
through  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  We  handle  our  business  only  through  agencies.  There 
is  no  wholesaling  of  machine  tools.  There  might  be  some  exceptions 
to  that  on  the  part  of  some  manufacturers  who  are  represented  here 
to-day.    Some  sell  direct. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  wholesale  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  wholesaling  machine  tools; 
unfortunately  not.     We  can  not  sell  our  machines  in  that  quantity. 

Senator  Heybubn.  No  one  buys  them  and  holds  them  for  a  market  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  No. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  sell  on  orders  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  sell  altogether  to 
the  man  who  is  gomg  to  operate  the  machine  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes,  sir;  direct  to  the  man  who  is  going  to  operate  the 
machine,  or  through  a  dealer  who  buys  the  machine  for  the  consumer. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  do  sell  to  dealers,  and  not  to  users? 

Mr.  Geieb.  These  dealers  represent  us  in  a  selling  capacity.  They 
are  simply  there  to  introduce  our  machines^  to  carry  the  accounts,  and 
so  forth. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  buy  the  machines  outright,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Geieb.  No;  not  in  all  cases.  Some  deafers  buy  machines 
outright  and  put  them  in  stock  like  you  would  put  groceries.  But  the 
majority  of  machine  tools  to^ay  are  only  ordered  from  the  manu- 
facturer after  the  dealer  has  made  a  sale  to  the  customer. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  dealer  has  made  a  sale  of  100  of  your 
machines.     [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  think  I  will  have  to  apolo^e  for  my  fellow  manu- 
facturers for  bursting  out  in  laughter.  It  is  because  the  amount  of 
sales  is  so  unusual. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  a  dealer  of  the  character  you  spoke  of  has  sold 
to  his  customers  a  given  number  of  machines,  and  tnen  orders  that 
number  from  you,  he  has  paid  all  the  expense  of  selling,  himself,  has 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  sell  to  him  upon  the  same  principle  that 
you  sell  to  any  wholesale  dealer  who  might  order  that  number  of 
machines  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  We  do  not  have  any  wholesale  dealers.  We  have 
representatives  whom  we  call  dealers,  and  they,  of  course,  ^et  a 
better  price  than  the  consumer  gets,  10  per  cent  in  our  case,  which  is 
given  tnem  to  pay  for  their  cost  of  traveling  men,  office  rent,  etc. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  man  of  that  character  would  be  a  middleman  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes ;  a  manufacturer's  agent. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  did  not  have  that  manufacturer's  agent,  you 
would  have  to  send  a  man  there  from  the  mill  to  solicit  that  trade  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  have  you  go 
with  me  for  a  moment  to  investigate  the  Qost  of  producing  machine 
tools.  The  cost  of  a  machine  tool  is  made  up,  of  course,  of  material 
and  labor.     We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  get  data  from  67  concerns 
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in  answer  to  certain  inquiries,  and  the  figures  we  have  gotten  would 
indicate  that  the  average  percentage  of  material  in  a  machine  tool 
is  equal  to  27.2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  machine. 

Senator  Williams.  You  mean  the  percentage  of  cost  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  leaving  62.8  to  represent  the  cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Heybubn.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  mean  72.8  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  State  those  two  things  so  the  committee  and  every* 
bodv  else  will  know  what  you  say. 

ifr.  Geieb.  The  amount  of  material  in  the  cost  of  a  macliine  tool 
is  equal  to  27.2  per  cent ;  the  cost  of  the  labor  overhead  is  equal  to 
72.8  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  all  the  expense  is  it  not ) 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  all  the  other^  except  material,  is  it  not  f 
If  it  is  not,  you  will  have  over  100  per  cent. 

i£r.  Geieb.  No;  27.2  and  72.8. 

Senator  Williams.  72.8  represents  all  the  other  cost;  does  it  not, 
except  material;  all  the  other  items  of  cost  except  material? 

Mr.  Geieb.  The  cost  of  labor  is  the  big  item,  as  you  will  see,  in  this 
proposition. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  have  not  made  that  plain,  because  you 
hare  included  labor  and  overhead  charges  in  the  same  item.  I  would 
like  to  have  vou  separate  the  overhead  charges  from  labor,  so  that  we 
will  know  what  the  labor  really  is. 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  think  we  can  do  that. 

Senator  Williams.  There  are  other  expenses,  insurance,  traveling 
salesmen,  and  so  forth. 

^Ir.  Geieb.  We  have  it  separated  like  this,  gentlemen;  the  labor, 
38.3  per  cent,  and  labor  overnead,  34.5. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  mean  salaries  there  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Oh,  no.  In  every  plant  you  have  what  we  would  call 
direct  labor  and  indirect  labor. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  overhead  labor  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  The  overhead  labor  is  34.5  per  cent. 

The  Cblaibman.  Of  what  does  it  consist? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Overhead  manufacturing  expenses  of  all  sorts,  truckers 
and  laborers  and  such  expenses  in  the  way  of  purchase  of  tools  that 
go  into  the  use  of  the  machine. 

Senator  Williams.  Taxes  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  No,  sir.  This  could  properly  be  put  into  the  manu- 
facturing costs. 

Senator  Williams.  Where  do  your  taxes  come  in,  where  does 
your  rent  come  in,  where  do  your  traveling  salesmen  come  in  t 

Mr.  Geieb.  Those  would  come  into  commercial  expenses,  the 
traveling  salesmen. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  yom*  expenses  to  be  added  to  these  other 
two  items?  If  they  are  you  will  get  over  100  per  cent  total  cost  of 
production. 

ifr.  Geieb.  These  figures  exactly  as  we  have  given  tliem  to  you, 
are  100  per  cent  in  this  total  cost  of  a  machine.  We  figure  27.2  per 
cent  represents  the  labor,  and  38.3  per  cent  represents  the  direct  laoor 
and  the  overhead  expense,  which  includes,  of  course,  indirect  labor 
and  some  properly  cnargeable  expenses  to  manufacturing,  34.5  per 
cent. 
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Senator  WnxiAMS.  Those  three  together  make  a  hundred,  do  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Geier.  Those  three  make  a  hundred;  that  is  the  manufacturing 
cost.     That  is  the  baais  on  which  we  sent  out  our  inquiry. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  that  the  total  cost? 

Mr.  Geier.  No;  that  is  not  the  total  cost.  A  machine  has  to  be 
sold;  it  has  to  be  advertised;  it  has  to  be  marketed,  and  the  account 
has  to  be  collected,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  come  in  before  we  really 
get  the  returns.  I  am  trying  to  show  you  here  in  comparison  witii 
the  European  countries  the  cufference  in  the  cost  between  producing 
machines  here  and  producing  them  abroad. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  the  cost  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  At  the  factory. 

Senator  Clark.  What  are  your  overhead  charges — what  you  speak 
of  as  overhead  chaiges  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  All  the  nonproductive  labor  in  a  plant  that  you  can 
not  specifically  charge  to  a  given  thing  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
article. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is^  superintendents  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Superintendents,  foremen,  timekeepers,  truckers,  ship- 
ping clerks,  elevator  men,  etc. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Geier.  That  is  about  one-third  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
plant  that  you  would  call  nonproductive  labor,  which  ^oes  into  the 
overhead.  Then  you  have,  of  course,  charged  in  there  also  the  using 
up  of  files,  emery  cloth,  cutters,  and  things  of  that  sort;  used  up  in 
the  production  of  these  machines,  which  are  labor  items. 

Senator  Clark.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  this,  that  the 
real  labor  cost  was  more  than  38  per  cent. 

Mr.  Geier.  Exactly. 

Senator  Clark.  So  the  rieal  labor  cost  is  not  only  the  38  per  cent 
but  such  portions  of  the  overhead  chaises  as  go  on  the  salary  list 
aside  from  the  labor  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  The  actual  labor  cost,  as  near  as  you  can  figure  it,  will 
certainly  run,  depending  on  the  type  of  machme  you  are  building, 
not  less  than  60  per  cent,  and  it  ymi  go  up  as  high  as  75  per  cent  m 
certain  cases. 
.  Senator  Clark.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Geier.  We  are  giving  you  here  averages  which  would  be  low 
in  some  cases  and  in  some  cases  might  be  a  little  high. 

Senator  Williams.  It  could  not  go  to  75  per  cent,  could  it,  if  27.2 
per  cent  was  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  In  those  cases  the  material  would  be  less.  I  could 
find  you  machines  where  the  labor  item  would  probably  be  90  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  machine.  For  instance,  my  own  business  is 
somewhat  of  that  last  tvpe.  In  our  own  case  our  direct  labor  is  48.8 
per  cent,  the  overhead  labor,  including  such  supplies  as  are  properly 
chargeable  to  the  labor  item,  22.8  per  cent,  and  the  materiiu  figures 
28.4  per  cent. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Of  course  you  have  not  made  these  figures  based 
upon  any  particular  operation,  but  upon  all  these  mills  as  a  general 
aggregate,  a  composite  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Yes.  Please  remember,  gentlemen,  that  we  only  had 
a  very  short  time  to  prepare  our  case.     I  may  say  to  you  that  we  have 
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worked  diligentl^r  and  eatiMstly  to  get  at  the  facts.  We  do  not  want 
to  present  anytmng  here  that  does  not  bear  the  closest  investigation 
ana  scrutiny.  We  simply  want  to  bring  before  you  a  situation  that 
lam  sure,  aJFter  you  understand  it,  you  will  be  full  of  sympathy  for  us 
in  our  case.  We  state  here  now  that  the  material  is  27.2  per  cent, 
and  we  make  the  claim  that  the  new  Underwood  bill  would  not  per- 
mit us  in  any  way  to  buy  any  of  our  material  any  cheaper  than  we 
are  paying  for  it  to-day.  Even  if  we  could  buy  cheaper,  the  part  that 
material  plays  in  the  cost  of  our  product  is  less,  you  see,  than  28  per 
cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  The  raw  material  is  pig  iron  and  bar  steel.  Those  are 
the  two  basic  things. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  Underwood  bill  reduces  the  duty  on  pig  iron, 
and  would  not  that  reduce  the  price  ? 

Mr.  GsnsB.  That  is  true;  but  it  does  not  reduce  the  price.  The 
Underwood  bill  reduces  the  duty,  but  does  not  in  this  instance  for  us 
reduce  the  price. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the  Iron  Age,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  us  to  find  out  immediately  the  ruling  prices  on  these 
basic  materials  in  England  and  Germany  as  contrasted  to  the  ruling 
prices  in  America  to-day  that  enter  into  this  product,  and  we  have 
here,  for  instance,  pig  iron 

Senator  Williams.  Before  you  give  us  those,  whence  did  you  get 
those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  From  the  Iron  Age,  which  I  think  everybody  in  this 
country  recognizes  as  an  authority  on  the  question  of  metals  and  the 
price  of  metals. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  do  you  know  that  the  reduction  made  in 
the  Underwood  biU,  so  called,  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron  is  not  going 
to  reduce  the  price  of  pig  iron  t 

Mr.  Gei£R.  That  is  a  matter  of  computation. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  the  Iron  Age  give  you  the  figures  for 
abroad  as  well  as  here  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes,  sir.  This  table  shows  this,  that  the  prices  in  the 
United  States- of  pi^  iron  would  be  on  the  basis  of  75  cents  per  100 

E>iinds;  the  price  abroad,  in  Grermany,  79.4  cents.  Bar  steel  in  the 
nited  States  would  be  $1.40  delivered  in  New  York,  as  against  the 
German  price  of  $1,332  delivered  in  New  York.  That  is  a  little 
eheaper,  out  by  the  time  it  would  reach  the  interior  that  little  differ- 
ence would  be  wiped  out.  It  is  the  same  as  to  England.  The  price 
of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  is  75  cents,  as  compared  to  76  cents 
denvered  in  New  York.  Bar  steel  in  the  United  States  is  $1.40,  as 
•gainst  $1.65  from  England,  delivered  in  New  York  from  England. 

Senator  Clabk.  That  is  under  the  proposed  bill  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Assuming  you  would  get  your  pig  iron  the 
cheaper  in  an  amount  measured  by  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  have 
you  made  an  estimate  as  to  what  percentage  that  would  bear  to  tlie 
selling  price  of  your  article?  In  other  words,  what  percentage  the 
reduction  on  pig  iron  would  bear  in  influencmg  your  selling  price  of 
your  article  ? 

Mr.  Gedsb.  I  have  not  figured  it,  but  I  think  it  would  take  several 
decimal  points  to  express  the  result. 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  It  is  so  infinitesimal  that  you  could  not  take 
it  into  consideration  at  all,  scarcely. 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  And  especially  you  could  set  no  particular 
benefit  upon  the  mere  reduction  in  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Geier.  No;  it  would  not  amount  to  anything  worth  while. 

Senator  Clark.  Wliat  was  the  effect  of  the  statement  first  made, 
that  the  duty  is  still  high  on  the  raw  material  and  lower  on  your 
product?  What  fiffiire  would  that  cut?  If  the  tariff  on  the  raw 
material  makes  no  difference,  what  figure  would  that  cut  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  It  cuts  some  figure  in  this  sense:  For  instance,  here 
is  an  item  of  ball  bearings,  which  are  used  very  largely  in  machine 
tools. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  asking  for  information;  not  by  way  of 
criticism. 

Mr.  Geier.  TheT  articles  that  enter  into  our  product  are  protected 
in  the  Underwood  bill  all  the  way  from  10  to  25  per  cent;  whereas 
the  finished  article  is  put  on  the  free  list;  as  stated  before,  such  a 
thing  as  ball  bearings,  which  is  used  very  extensively  in  machine 
tools,  but  does  not  bear  a  very  great  per  cent  in  the  total  cost  of  the 
machine  tool.  The  foreigner  would  get  those  supplies  25  per  cent 
cheaper  than  we  can,  because  the  rate  of  duty  is  25  per  cent  in  the 
Underwood  bill  if  brought  from  abroad.  A  great  many  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  those  ball  bearing  are  coming  into  this  country  now. 

We  have  gone  into  a  tabulation  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  these 
67  industries,  and  have  also  contrasted  them  with  the  information 
as  to  the  ruling  rates  abroad  on  the  same  classes. 

Senator  Williams.  Whence  did  you  get  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  I  will  be  glad  to  state.  The  German  wage  rates  we 
have  obtained  from  Capt.  Garden's  reports.  Capt.  Garden  is  the 
Government  expert  sent  out  by  the  United  States  for  two  years  to 
study  the^ conditions  of  the  machine-tool  industry  abroad.  On  page 
16  or  the  report  he  gives  the  wages  of  the  Ludwig  Loewe  Co.:  Latne 
hands,  15.8  cents;  plane  hands,  16.8  cents;  milling-machine  hands, 
17.2  cents;  boring  mill,  17  cents. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  that,  dollars? 

Mr.  Geier.  Cents  per  hour.  The  average  is  16.7  cents.  That  is 
a  machine  tool  buildmg  concern,  and  therefore  is  very  pertinent  to 
our  inquiry.  It  gives  an  average  of  the  Reinecker,  Schubert  &  Salz^,- 
Pittler,  l)e  Fries,  the  figures  for  the  latter  being:  Lathe  hands,  15.6 
cents;  plane  hands,  16.8  cents;  milling-machine  hands,  16.8  cents; 
boring  mill,  16.8  cents;  an  average  of  16.6.  They  also  make  ma- 
chine tools. 

Then  comes  a  concern  in  Saxony,  the  International  Steam  Pump 
Co.  We  got  these  figures  directly  from  the  company  here.  They 
have  a  plant  in  that  district,  and  the  wages  the^r  are  paying  are,  for 
lathe  hands,  15.3  cents;  boring  mill,  15.6  cents;  drill  hands,  15.6  cents; 
or  an  average  of  15.9  cents.  Then  Mr.  Luchars,  the  editor  of  Ma- 
chinery, made  a  compilation  in  1908  of  wages  in  Europe  paid  to 
machinists  in  Munich,  Saxony,  Berlin,  and  Magdeburg,  and  he  gives, 
as  the  result  of  his  tabulation,  15  cents  for  the  average  rate  of  wi^es 
paid  to  the  machine  operators. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  those  all  figures  of  macliine  tools? 

Mr.  Geier.  All  but  the  last  one  named.  But  the^  use  the  same 
type  of  help  as  we  do  in  the  manufacture  of  our  machines. 
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r  Senator  Williams.  I  thought  machine  toohnakers  were  a  very 
high  type,  very  skilled  laborers. 

Mr.  (jeieb.  So  it  is.  If  a  man  operates  a  boring  mill  in  a  pump 
works,  he  has  to  be  just  as  skilled  as  a  man  on  the  same  machine  in  a 
machine  tool  shop.  That  gives  us  an  average  of  14f  cents  for  those 
classes  of  labor,  skilled  labor,  machine  operators.  As  opposed  to  that 
til©  reports  of  our  67  concerns  show  an  average  rate  of  27.9  cents  for 
machine  operators  in  America. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Abroad? 

Mr.  Geier.  No,  here. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Make  it  plain  in  the  record  that  you  are  com- 
paring the  domestic  with  the  foreign. 

Mr.  Geier.  The  average  abroad  for  machine  operators  is  14i  cents; 
the  average  here,  of  our  67  machine  tool  concerns,  is  27.9  cents. 
We  have  here  vise  hands  and  assemblers,  who  are  men  who  do  not 
work  on  machines,  but  work  on  vises  and  fit  parts  together.  We  have 
here  on  page  18  of  Capt.  Garden's  report,  Ludwig,  Loewe  &  Co.,  of 
Beriin,  machine  tool  builders,  14.4  cents;  De  Frees  &  Co.,  Dusseldorf, 
machine  tool  builders,  16.8  cents.  Averaging  those  two  we  get  15.6 
cents  per  hour  for  vise  hands  and  assemblers  in  Germany.  Our  rate 
in  this  country,  gathered  in  the  same  way,  is  averaged  at  29.7  cents. 

Now  we  come  to  the  unskilled  labor.  We  have  again  Garden's 
report  for  Ludwig  Loewe  &  Co.,  Berlin,  10.8  cents;  De  Frees,  Dussel- 
dorf, 9  cents.  Then  here  we  have  a  statement  from  the  consul  general 
at  Berlhi,  A.  M.  Thackara: 

AccoidiDg  to  a  report  published  by  the  Btatistical  office  of  the  city  of  Duaeeldorf, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Imperial  Official  Journal,  the  average  daily  wages 
paid  imAilled  adult  male  laborers  during  the  year  1910  in  the  following  cities,  each 
havinff  a  present  population  of  200,000  or  more,  as  compared  with  the  average  wages 
paid  during  the  year  1893,  were  as  follows: 

He  begins  with  Munich.  A  great  many  cities  are  given.  So  vou 
get  a  good  average.  In  1893  the  average  was  56.9  cents  per  dfay, 
and  in  1910  it  has  risen  to  77.4  cents  a  day. 

S^iator  CiJiBK.  That  had  not  8i)ecial  reference  to  men  employed 
in  your  industry;  it  is  general  unskilled  labor? 

Mr.  Gei£B.  1  es,  sir.  Those  are  the  men  we  have  around  the  plant 
for  doing  the  "toting." 

Senator  Clabk.  This  table  is  not  made  specially  with  reference  to 
the  unskilled  labor  that  is  employed  in  your  works  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Walteb.  There  is  no t  any  difference  between  our  unskilled  labor. 

Mr.  Geieb.  We  have  difficulty  in  finding  any  general  data  on  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  abroad. 

Senator  Clabk.  This  table  you  have  just  read  refers  to  unskilled 
labor  in  all  operations  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  as  we  use.  In  our  country  we  have 
to  get  for  our  own  unskilled  labor  anything  we  can  get. 

&nator  Heybxtbn.  Just  give  the  figures  of  the  unskilled  labor 
abrriad  and  here. 

Mr.  Geieb.  The  average  abroad  for  unskilled  labor  is  10.1  cents 
per  hour;  the  average  for  unskilled  labor  in  this  country  is  19.9  cents 
per  hour. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  that  mean  factory  labor  t 

Mr.  Geieb.  It  means  unskilled  labor  that  we  employ  in  our 
factories. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Unskilled  labor  employed  in  all  the  mills  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Geier.  No;  the  67  concerns  represented  by  these  reports. 
Gentlemen,  the  first  cost  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  that  is  a  real 
saving  in  labor.  You  might  have  a  low  prime  cost  of  labor  and  yet 
a  high  cost  of  production.  So  we  feel  we  must  show  to  you,  or  bnng 
facts  before  you  to  indicate,  that  that  German  labor  is  also  efficient; 
that  it  not  only  costs  less,  but  also  has  a  high  efficiency. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Higher  efficiency  than  our  labor? 

Mr.  Geier.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  am  saying  that  it  has  efficiency 
probably  equal  to  that  ot  our  own  country.  I  want  to  submit  tibat 
Germany,  through  its  scientific  system  of  industrial  education,  goin£ 
over  the  past  25  years,  and  witn  the  equipment  of  machinery  ana 
organization  of  its  manufacturing  processes,  is  using  its  labor  as 
efficiently  as  is  possible  in  this  country. 

It  is  admittea  by  thinking  persons  m  this  country  that  proper  and 
efficient  industrial  education  for  our  youth  is  one  of  the  greatest 
national  problems  of  the  day. 

Other  nations,  notably  Germany,  have  pointed  out  the  way  we  must 
follow.  Gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  bear  with  me  on  this  tiling,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  macliine-tool  ma^er,  but 
because  I  am  personally  very  much  interested  in  this  great  subiect  of 
industrial  education,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  near  when  the  United 
States  Government  will  really  take  hold  of  tliis  subject,  wliich,  to  my 
mind,  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  present  day  looking  forward 
to  the  development  of  our  industrial  life.  The  little  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  with  approximately  one-tliird  of  tlie  population  of  the  United 
States  and  onc-tnirteenth  its  area,  had  400,000  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  attencfing  schools  for  industrial  training  during 
the  year  1908.  Tliis  is  equal  to  13^  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
Compare  tliis  with  the  record  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  1906,  which  shows  that  If  per  cent  of  our  population  received 
vocational  school  education  between  the  ages  of  12  and  22  years,  and 
we  have  the  explanation  for  the  more  rapid  increase  of  Prussia  in 
export  of  manufactured  goods,  notwithstanding  our  marvelous  growth 
in  population  and  territorv  occupied.  '*The  milHons  in  imported 
mtinufactured  products  which  would  bear  the  label  'Made  in  the 
United  States*  instead  of  'Made  in  Germany'  or  *Made  in  PVance'  is 
mute  testimony  to  our  inefficiency,''  is  the  comment  of  M.  R.  Kultr 
char,  a  Chicago  manufacturer,  interested  in  industrial  education.  I 
could  give  you  a  great  many  quotations  along  those  same  lines. 
Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  in  the  last  number  of  the  North  American 
Re\aew,  in  an  article  entitled  ''Germany  of  To-day,"  calls  attention 
to  the  tremendous  impetus  in  the  development  of  industrial  life  in 
Germany,  which  the  systematic  education  and  teclinical  education 
they  have  over  there  has  given  to  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  G^ier,  I  do  not  suppose  you  are  nearly  through, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  an  adjournment  at  1  o'clock  until 
to-morrow  at  10.  The  membera  of  the  committee  have  to  go  to  the 
Senate,  and  before  they  do  they  want  a  little  lunch,  and  this  is  the 
time  for  us  to  take  our  adjournment.  So  we  will  adjourn  the  com- 
mittee until  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, February  14,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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WBDNESDAY,  FBBBUABY  14,  1912. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Pem-ose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Smoot,  Gal- 
linger,  Heyburn,  Simmons,  Williams,  and  Johnson. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Oliver  has  a  gentleman  here  who  desires 
to  make  a  brief  statement  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Oliver.  Mr.  William  Metcalf,  jr.,  of  the  Braeburn  Steel 
Co.;  of  Braeburn,  Pa.,  desires  to  make  a  brief  statement.  Yesterday 
Mr.  Ramsey  was  heard  by  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  which  is  a  very  large  concern,  and  a  combination  or  con- 
solidation of  other  concerns.  Mr.  Metcalf  conducts  a  small  business 
in  the  same  line,  which  has  been  in  his  father^s  hands  and  in  his 
own  hands  for  a  good  many  years.  He  therefore  represents  a  smaller 
manufacturer  in  the  same  line  of  steel. 

STATEHEVT  OF   MS.  WILUAH  METCALF,  JR.,  REPfiESEKTIVO 
TEE  BBAEBUBV  STEEL  CO.,  OF  BEAEBUSIT,  PA. 

*nie  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name,  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  William  Metcalf,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  plant  located  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Our  plant  is  at  Braeburn,  which  is  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  just  23  miles  outside  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  aluminum  products? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir.  Our  product  is  the  finer  grades  of  steel, 
known  as  tool  steel.  It  is  a  product  into  which  the  element  of  labor 
enters  very  lai^ely,  and  one  that  requires  the  utmost  of  skill;  and  it 
is  a  product  that  can  not  be  made  rapidly.  The  mere  melting  of  the 
raw  material  in  itself  must  be  done  slowly  and  carefully.  The  heat- 
ing of  the  ingots  after  they  are  made  is  exceedingly  important,  and 
must  be  done  slowly,  or  tReiy  will  be  destroyed. 

If  the  Senators  will  bear  with  me,  I  should  like  to  tell  my  story  in  a 
brief  way. 

The  C^iRMAN.  Proceed  in  your  own  wav. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Then  I  shall  be  very  glaa  to  answer  any  questions 
that  majr  be  asked. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  mill  labor,  the  average  wage  per  day  of 
all  of  the  men  in  our  emnloy  during  theyear  1911  was  $3.33J.  That 
includes  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Tne  average  wage  per  day  of 
our  skilled  men,  or  what  we  call  tonnage  men — the  rollers,  hammer 
men,  and  others  who  work  by  the  ton  and  employ  their  own  labor — 
▼as  $4.01  per  day.  These  figures  were  taken  from  our  pay-roll  books, 
and  are  absolutely  accurate  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

In  order  to  substantiate  our  own  figures,  I  called  together  all  of 
our  tonnage  men  Monday  morning,  and  asked  them  to  state  to  us 
▼hat  was  the  average  per  day  among  themselves;  because  we  had 
no  means- of  knowing  just  what  the  roller  or  the  hammer  man  had 
left  to  himself,  and  what  he  paid  his  helpers.  Their  figures  ranged 
all  tile  way  from  $40  per  day  at  one  of  the  mills  down  to  $6  to  $8  per 
day  at  ♦he  smallest  hammer.  The  total  for  39  men  was  from  $145 
to  $150.  The  average  per  man  was  $3.72  to  $3.85.  You  will  under- 
stand that  this  average  given  by  the  men  was  simply  from  their  own 
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recollection,  after  the  pay  roUs  had  passed  a  considerable  length  of 
time. 

During  the  year  1911  we  had  an  average  of  111  men  employed. 
Of  the  111,  56  were  skilled  men.  There. were  19  of  what  we  might 
call  intermediate  men — that  is,  not  common  labor,  but  of  the  class  of 
firemen,  gas  makers,  and  so  on.  There  were  24  miners.  That  leaves, 
for  unskiBed  labor,  only  12  out  of  1 1 1 .  Or,  disregarding  the  miners — 
who  are  not  now  imder  our  pay,  because  we  have  leased  the  mine — we 
have  only  12  unskilled  laborers  out  of  87. 

As  to  the  relative  rate  of  wage  paid  in  this  country  and  in  England 
for  the  same  product,  I  quote  from  one  of  the  trade  papers  of  recent 
issue.    •!  forget  which  paper  it  is  from: 

Mr.  Asquith,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  England,  says  that  the  wa^es  of 
American  workingmen  are  130  per  cent  higher  than  in  England,  with  the  coet  of  living 
here  only  70  per  cent  higher,  giving  an  advantage  to  ub  of  &  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  wages  varies  a  great  deal;  and  some  of  the  questions 
put  to  Mr.  Ramsey  yesterday  were  exceedingly  diflficult  for  him  to 
answer,  largely  because  of  the  variation  in  tne  rate  paid.  For  in- 
stance, in  our  rolling  the  rates  paid  to  the  roller  vary  from  $3.10  to 
$20  per  ton.     The  melting  varies  from  $6.64  to  $7.14  per  ton.     The 

feneral  labor  is  $9.54  per  ton.  If  the  material  to  be  rolled  has  to 
e  first  rough  rolled,  or  what  we  call  ^'cogging,"  there  is  another 
charge  of  $2.80  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  from  $22.08  to  $39.44.  So 
you  see  the  difficulty  of  answering  any  questions  as  to  how  much  it 
costs  per  ton  to  produce  the  material. 

There  are  various  groups  of  prices.  We  call  tliem  only  ''sizes" 
here.  Two  sizes  take  a  rate  of  $3.10;  1  size  takes  a  rate  of  $3.50; 
1  a  rate  of  $3.65;  14  sizes  vary  from  $5  to  $6:  9  sizes  vary  from  $6  to 
$7;  there  are  5  sizes  each  in  the  groups  from  $7  to  $8,  $8  to  $10,  and 
$10  to  $15;  and  1  size  takes  $20  a  ton  for  rolhng. 

When  we  speak  of  these  sizes  we  mean  gi'oups  of  sizes.  By  refer- 
ring to  our  little  catalogue,  whicji  I  carry  witn  me,  we  find  that  we 
have  about  400  different  sizes.  So,  again,  you  can  see  how  difiicult 
it  is  to  tell  the  exact  cost  per  ton. 

As  an  illustration,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  ^vithin  a  week  we  had  one  order  for  a  ton  of  steel  which 
it  took  our  10-inch-miU  crew  (a  crew  of  11  men)  over  two  days  to  roll. 
When  you  consider  the  great  percentage  of  loss  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  this  materal  must  be  rolled  and  the  very  small  oijjtput,  you 
can  see  that  the  rate  per  ton  is  very  little  to  the  men.  Tney  nad 
practically  nothing  for  wages,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  very 
much  less  than  nothing  for  the  material.  We  should  get,  at  the  very 
least,  $100  a  day  for  the  operation  of  that  miU;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  this  1  ton  of  material  that  it  took  us  about  two  days  and 
a  quarter  to  roll  we  got  the  magnificent  price  of  3  cents  per  pound, 
or  $60  for  the  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  make  very  much  of  that  particular 
article,  then? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not  make  very  much  of  it,  but  it  is  stuff  that 
we  have  to  take  because  it  comes  along  in  our  line  of  trade,  and  it  is 
stuff  that  we  are  forced  by  competition  to  make.  Our  English  com- 
petitors and  our  German  and  Belgian  and  French  competitors  do  the 
same  thing,  and  we  are  forced  to  take  it.  We  do  not  want  it.  We 
should  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 
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Senator  Hetbubn.  Pardon  me.  I  was  not  in  when  you  opened 
your  remarks.     What  is  your  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Mstgai;f.  It  is  tool  steel,  made  in  a  crucible — the  higher 
grades  of  steel. 

The  cost  for  hammering  varies  from  $5.30  to  $23  per  ton.  The 
cost  for  cogging  under  the  hammers  (which  is  the  rough  hammering, 
comparing  to  the  rough  rolling)  varies  from  $2.40  to  $13  per  ton,  or 
a  variation  of  from  $7.70  to  $26  per  ton  for  hammered  steel.  The 
prices,  without  attempting  to  give  the  percentage  of  each  one,  run 
$5.30,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.30,  $6.80,  $7.50,  $9.10,  $11.50,  $12.90,  $13,  $16, 
$18,  $20.50,  and  $23. 

During  the  year  1911  the  cost  of  labor  in  our  mill  was  50.7  per  cent 
of  the  entire  cost  of  production.  The  material  charge  was  31.8  per 
cent.  This  makes  a  total  of  88.2  per  cent,  leaving  only  11.2  for  all 
other  expenses. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  distribution  of  goods,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  distribution  of  goods,  the  warehousing  of  goods, 
the  salaries  of  the  executive  and  administrative  officers,  and  super- 
intendence. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Where  is  your-headquarters  ? 

ilr.  Metcaxf.  Pittsburgh  is  my  home.  Our  plant  is  located  just 
23  miles  out  of  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  include  your  profits  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  in  the  cost  of  production,? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Our  profits  last  year  were  a  minus  quantity  by  a 
good  many  thousand  aoUars. 

Senator  Hetburn.  That  is,  after  allowing  for  interest  of  your 
investment  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir. 

Senator  BLeyburn.  You  did  not  allow  anything  for  the  interest  on 
your  investment  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  allowed  nothing  for  interest  on  the  investment, 
nothing  for  a  sinking  fund 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  no  profits  ? 

Mr.  Mehtcalf.  Instead  of  a  profit,  we  ran  our  plant  during  the 
last  year  at  an  actual  loss.  Of  course  the  trade  conditions  last 
year  were  unusual. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  What  were  those  trade  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  lack  of  business;  the  lack  of  the  consumption 
of  our  commodity. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that — ^stagnation  in 
business  generally,  or  in  some  special  line  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  General  stagnation  in  all  lines  of  business.  The  only 
active  consumers  of  our  product  during  the  last  year  were  the  man* 
ufacturerB  of  automobiles. 

Senator  Hjstbubn.  Is  there  a  stagnation  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No;  but  it  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  entire 
boflinesB  of  the  country. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  What  was  the  principal  item  in  which  there  was 
a  stagnation  of  business  1 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  building  of  cars  and  of  railroad  equipment. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  What  kind  of  cars  ?    Steel  cars  i 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Iron  or  steel  cars;  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 
We  famish,  not  the  material  of  which  the  cars  are  made,  but  the  fine 
steel  from  which  the  tools  are  made  that  are  used  in  producing  them. 
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Senator  Hetburn.  In  making  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  is  now  a  stag- 
nation in  the  making  of  cars  or  the  demand  for  cars  ? 

Mr.  Mbtcalf.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  demand  for  cars; 
but  I  know  from  the  operation  of  the  plants  that  a  very  lai^e  part  of 
the  so-called  increase  in  business  in  the  last  few  months  is  in  the 
newspapers;  that  the  plants  are  not  operated  as  some  of  the  news- 
papers tell  us. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Where  do  you  say  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  in  the  newspapers;  it  is  "wind." 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Have  you  estimated  the  amount  of  the  falling 
off  in  the  construction  of  cars  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  construction  of  cars  has  increased  very  mateii- 
ally  in  the  last  few  months,  but  it  is  not  yet  up  to  the  full  capacity 
by  any  means. 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  has  increased,  then,  but  it  has  not  caught  up 
to  the  normal? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  is  a  stagnation  in  other  lines ;  for  instance,  in 
the  mining  industry.  We  supply  a  large  volume  of  steel  for  the  mak- 
ing of  mine  drills  and  other  equipment. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Has  that  fallen  off? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  has  fallen  off.  The  quarrying  industry  has 
fallen  off. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Where  has  it  fallen  off  ?  Has  it  fallen  off  in  the 
quarrying  or  in  the  mining  in  the  large  mines  of  the  country  ?  Where 
has  been  the  chief  falling  off? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  production  of  coal  is  less  than  it  was. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  you  refer  to  coal,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.,  I  refer  to  coal.  Then,  as  I  said,  in  addition  to  that 
there  is  the  quarrying  industry. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  drills  used  in  mining 
for  metals  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Has  that  fallen  off,  too? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  yet  in  your  last  year,  which  was  1911,  you 
say  there  was  a  deficit;  that  you  did  not  get  interest  on  your  invest- 
ment nor  any  profits  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No  profits  at  all;  and  there  was  nothing  set  aside  for 
a  sinking  fund. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  do  you  rank  with  other  manufacturing 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  ?    Are  you  one  of  the  larger  ones  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir;  we  are  one  of  the  smaller  concerns. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  compete,  of  courae,  with  the  larger  con- 
cerns? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Our  chief  competitor  in  this  country  is  the  Crucible 
Steel  Co.  of  Aniericrt.  They  tire  tlie  largest  producers  of  our  line  of 
goods. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  bar  steel,  which  is  made  into  drills  and 
things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  other  iiidependent  concerns. 
There  is  the  Columbia  Steel  Co.  and  the  Colonial  and  the  Carpoiter* 
The  Midvale  Steel  Co.  makes  tool  steel  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
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makes  tool  steel,  and  th^e  are  some  three  or  four  others.  There  are 
two  makers  of  edged  tools  who  jnanuf acture  their  own  tool  steel,  so 
we  osn  dbregard  them  entirely,  because  they  do  not  influence  our 
market.  ^ 

Senator  Hsyburn.  When  you  sa^  ^'edeed-tool  manufacturers''  do 
you  indude  the  people  that  make  miishea  drills  % 

Ur.  Metcau'.  No.  By  ''edged  tools''  I  mean  carpenters'  tools — 
saws,  hatchets,  razors,  cutlery,  etc. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  I  had  m  mind  the  dril^  steel,  and*  I  wanted  to 
know  whetlier  you  included  any  of  that  in  that  eat^ory. 

Mr.  METCAiiF.  No.  That  would  not.  affect  our  busmees  one  way  or 
tbe  other,  because  these  two  lai^e  concerns  make  their  own  steel. 

Senator  MoCumbbb.  You  say  you  attribute  the  faUing  oil  of  your 
bufliness  to  genial  sia^ation  I 

Mr.  Metcau.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCxtmbbb.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  general  stag- 
nation i 

Mr.  MsTCALF.  I  should  hate  to  say,  right  here  in  Washington. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Mc6umb£B.  If  it  is  due  to  anytliing  here  in  Washington, 
we  want  to  know  it.' 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  want  to  get  that  clear  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Metcau*.  Ever  since  the  summer  of  1910  we  have  seen  very 
clearly  a  very  decided  dropping  of!  in  our  business  every  time  some- 
thing was  started  in  Washmjgton  in  the  line  of  an  investigation. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  it  is  the  menace 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  a  menace  to  business,  and  there  has  been  a 
very  decided  dropping  off. '  From  the  time  the  suit  was  instituted 
agflonst  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  I  do  not  believe  we  had 
orders  for  a  ton  of  steel  in  the  next  15  days. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  am  interested  there.  Is  it  the  menace  of 
prosecution  or  is  it  the  menace  to  business  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  the  menace  to  business  conditions.  The  con- 
sumer of  our  product  naturally  retrenches  in  every  way  possible, 
and  guards  and  fortifies  himself  against  unusual  conditions.  Our 
{mduct  is  one  of  the  highest-priced  things  that  he  has  to  buy,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  first  that  he  cuts  off. 

Senator  McCumber.  ^Vhat  influence  has  the  continual  threat  of 
revision  of  the  tariff  on  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  A  very  disastrous  one. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  threats,  especially  to 
the  Senate  or  to  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  but  I  want  to  say  that 
if  this  bill  (the  Underwood  bill)  passes  and  removes  the  tariff  from 
cmeible  steel  and  should  by  any  jpossibility  be  approved  by  tlie 
Prasident  and  become  a  law,  I  shoulcl  have  to  ^o  into  court  and  ask 
tor  a  receiver  for  our  company;  and  I  sliould  immediately  do  it,  to 
protect  the  creditors  and  stockholders.  That  is  not  a  theory;  it  is 
a  fact. 

S^iator  Heyburn.  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  asked  about  its 
beii^^  a  menace  to  business  conditions.  Of  course  I  referred  to  the 
ctfeet  of  the  tariff. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  plants  in  this  country  produce 
crucible  steel  ? 
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Mr.  Metoalf.  I  think  Mr.  Ramsey  testified  yesterday  that  his 
company,  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  .America,  took  in  9  or  10  plants. 
There  are  about  8  or  9  in  addition  to  the  Crucible  Steel  Cp.  of 
America.  ' 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  your  market  entirely  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Almost  entirely.  I  will  come  to  that  point  a  little 
later  on,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  continue,  and  point  out  the  possible 
reason  for  the  exportation  of  our  product  and  other  steel  products, 
and  the  reason  for  selling  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home. 

As  to  our  material  and  suppUes,  the  basis  of  all  high*-class  tool  is 
pure  iron;  and  the  maker  of  the  best  steel  is  the  man  who  gets  the 
purest  iron  into  his  steel.  For  that  purpose  we  use  two  kinds  of 
iron;  the  American-made  iron  and  the  Swedish  iron.  We  are 
obliged  to  use  the  Swedish  iron  on  account  of  the  greater  purity  of 
that  iron  over  the  American  iron. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Will  you  tell  us  why  that  is?  We  have  con- 
stantly before  us  the  question  of  Swedish  iron  and  its  superiority. 
This  IS  a  good  opportunity  to  inquire  into  that*  Tell  us  in  what 
respect  the  Swedisn  iron  is  better  than  ours. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  It  is  better  in  this  respect:  It  is  lower  in  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur,  and  it  is  freer  from  other  impurities  that  are 
generally  disregarded  in  the  analysis  of  iron. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Metoalf.  An  excess  of  copper  would  be  a  dangerous  thing. 
Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  the  two  elements  that  are  most  gen- 
erally guardoa  agamst.  Copper  is  one,  and  there  might  be  ten  or  a 
dozen  others. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Swedish  iron  has  less  of  those  elements  in  it! 

Mr.  Metgalf.  It  has  less  of  those  elements  in  it  than  the  American 
iron.  It  is  more  nearly  commercially  pure  iron.  The  Swedish  iron 
isjcommercially  pure,  in  fact.  It  ia  not  absolutely  pure,  but  it  is 
commercially  pure. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  commercially  pure  iron  made  in  this  coun- 
try at  all  ? 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Iron  made  in  this  country  is  erratic.  There  iB 
good  iron,  and  some  is  very  much  better  than  others.  I  know 
to-day  of  only  two  places  that  I  would  trust  to  put  the  American 
iron  into  our  high  grades  of  steel. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  those  two  places  large  concerns,  or  large 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Yes ;  they  are  quite  large. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Oliver  suggests  that  the  peculiar  ore  out 
of  which  the  Swedish  iron  is  made  is  what  enables  tiiem  to  make  it 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  get  the  impuri- 
ties out  of  the  American  iron.  There  is  another  reason  why  we  can 
not  get  the  impurities  out  of  American  iron,  and  that  comes  right 
back  again  to  the  labor  question.    That  is  that  you  can  not  make 

food  iron  if  you  hurrv  it.  The  only  reason  we  are  able  to  make  our 
eavy  iron  and  steel  products  cheaply  and  compete  with  foreign 
markets  is  because  ot  the  machinery  that  we  have  developed 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  thus  able  to  produce  economically  and 
profitably  and  cheaply.     In  the  case  of  iron,  you  can  not  make  it 
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fast.    I  do  not  care  what  you  have;  you  can  not  do  it  by  machinery. 
Consequently;  you  have  got  to  put  the  labor  on  it. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Do  you  ciass  Cuban  iron  as  American  iron? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  foreign  iron  ? 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  foreign. 

In  addition  to  the  iron,  we  use  metds  for  making  our  alloy  steels, 
such  as  tungsteiL  vanadium,  chromium,  molybdenum^  titanium, 
aluminum,  etc.  Of  those  elements  there  are  two  of  which  we  use 
very  little  and  one  that  we  have  practically  discarded. 
Q&nator  Hetbubn.  Do  you  find  any  of  them  in  the  ore  ?  Pardon 
me  for  interru})ting  you,  but  we  can  get  at  the  pith  of  this  thing 
better  by  striking  these  points  when  they  are  pertinent.  Do  you 
find  any  of  these  elements  in  the  ore,  or  do  you  add  them  to  it  ? 
QMr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not  deal  with  ore  at  all.  Our  raw  material 
is  iron. 

^Senator  Hbyburn.  Do  you  find  in  the  iron  any  of  those  elements 
that  you  say  you  have  to  ^ave  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No.     They  are  so  very  minute 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  tfiat  you  have  to  add  them  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  have  to  be  added. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  are  an  added  expense  to  the  iron,  then. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  item"  of  crucibles  is  another  item  of  v^rv  great 
expense  in  the  cost  of  production.  Unlike  the  Crucible  Steel  (So.  of 
America,  we  do  not  make  any  of  our  crucibles.  We  buy  them  all. 
The  plumbago  for  the  manufacture  of  these  crucibles  comes  from 
abroad.  The  reason  we  do  not  make  them  is  because  our  consump- 
tion of  crucibles  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  our  making  them. 
That  might  account  for  the  apparent  difference  between  Mr.  Ram- 
sey's testimony  and  my  own  as  to  the  labor  cost  entering  into  the 
production  of  steel — because  they  very  justly  charge  the  cost  of 
making  crucibles  to  the  labor  cost  of  steel.  It  is  very  largely  a 
labor  item. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  have  to  buy  your  crucibles  from  a 
competitor ! 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No;  we  do  not  buy  them  from  a  competitor.  We 
huy  them  outside.  There  are  several  sources  of  supply.  There  are 
hall  a  dozen  good  crucible  makers  in  the  country,  so  that  we  are  not 
bothered  in  that  way. 

Our  fuel  bill  is  properly  chargeable  as  labor,  with  the  exception  of  a 
royal^  of  10  cents  a  ton,  for  the  reason  that  we  own  our  own  mine; 
or  rather  the  mine  belonged  to  my  father's  estate  and  the  steel  com- 
pany operated  the  mine  imtil  recently.  We  operated  the  mine  and 
paid  a  rovaltY  of  10  cents  a  ton  to  the  estate,  so  that  almost  our 
entire  fuel  bill,  say  80  per  cent  of  it,  was  labor  going  into  the  cost  of 
steel.  The  same  thing  wiD  apply  to  any  man,  whether  he  is  buying 
Ids  fuel  or  not.  But  I  am  dealing  only  with  fuel,  because  we  directly 
employ  the  miners  ourselves,  or  did  up  until  recently,  when  we  made 
wbBt  we  consider  an  advantageous  lease  of  the  mine.  But  the  coal 
that  oomes  out  of  that  mine,  which  immediately  adjoins  our  mill^  is 
proper]^  chargeable  to  our  labor  cost  of  production.  I  am  speaking 
now  from  the  viewpoint  of  labor,  because  that  is  the  thing  that  is 
going  to  hit  us — the  keen  competition  against  the  foreign  laoor. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me^  I  was  not  in  when  you  began  your 
statement.  What  are  you  addressing  yourself  to?  What  is  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Crucible  steel,  tool  steel.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  not  confound  tool  steel  with  tools.  We  make  absolutely  no 
tools  at  all,  except  in  a  very  rare  instance  when  some  customer 
may  want  us  to  nnish  some  of  our  product  for  him  and  we  do  it. 
But  that  is  infinitesimal. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  do  you  include  in  '^tool  steel"  ? 

Mr.  Metgalf.  There  are  three  old-fashioned  standard  grades  of 
carbofi  crucible  tool  steel.  I  use  the  word  '^ crucible"  because  I  want 
to  impress  on  your  minds  that  this  steel  is  all  made  in  a  crucible,  a 
small  unit.  There  are  three  ^ades  of  carbon  tool  steel,  and  then  we 
pass  beyond  that  point  to  the  alloy  steels,  of  which  we  have  four 
standard  grades,  running  by  numbers,  according  to  the  alloy  or  for- 
eign metal  in  them  other  than  steel. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  mean  steel  made  in  crucibles,  running 
about  90  pounds  to  the  crucible  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Such  as  was  referred -to  here  yesterday? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir;  these  four  grades  are  practically  modifica- 
tions of  the  carbon  steel.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  make  what 
is  know^  as  self-hardening  and  high-speed  steel.  That  brings  us  to 
the  point  Mr.  Ramsey  dwelt  upon  considerably  yesterday. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  make  the  tools  ?  You  simply  make 
the  material  out  of  which  the  tools  are  made  i 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  simply  make  the  material  out  of  which  the  tools 
are  made.  The  word  *'tool,''  used  in  connection  with  steel,  is  prac- 
tically synonymous  with  ^^  crucible.'^  The  custom  of  the  trade  is 
such  that  if  a  man  orders  tool  steel,  notliing  further  is  said  about  it. 
It  is  taken  to  mean  that  he  wants  crucible  steel — steel  made  in  a 
crucible. 

As  to  the  amount  of  labor  that  enters  into  our  product,  I  have 
given  the  percentage  of  50.7  per  cent,  excluding  our  office  force. 
The  raw  material  is  of  such  a  nature  that  when  it  arrives  at  our  plant 
the  unloading  of  it  is  done  by  hand.  If  we  are  going  to  make  good 
steel,  the  raw  material  must  all  be  inspected — ana  it  is  all  inspecteti — 
and  that  is  done  by  hand. 

Senator  Heyburn.  By  your  own  men? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  By  our  own  men.  In  addition  to  that  it  must  be 
analyzed  in  our  laboratoi'5^.  There  is  labor  a^ain.  After  it  is  put 
away  in  the  bins  in  which  it  is  kept  the  weighing  up  of  the  material 
for  the  cuucible  furnace  is  all  hand  labor.  That  material  is  hauled — I 
am  speaking  only  about  our  plant — by  a  httle  power  dinky  into  the 
mill  building,  and  the  entire  cliarge  is  lifted  from  the  dinky  up  to  the 
melting  floor.  Then,  the  material  must  bo  packed  in  tHe  cruciUes 
by  hand;  otherwise  we  could  not  get  it  in.  It  must  be  properly  dis- 
tributed to  get  the  best  melting  results. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  all  labor  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  all  labor.  After  these  pots  are  cliarged  with 
100  pounds  of  steel  they  are  lifted  from  the  floor  and  dropped  into 
the  furnace  by  hand.  When  I  say  *  'dropped/'  I  do  not  mean  they  are 
let  go,  either.  The  man  has  to  straddle  the  furnace  and  let  them  down 
very  gently  to  avoid  breaking  the  crucible.     During  the  melting 
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f>roce8s  we  have  one  gas  maker  for  each  of  our  two  furnaces — a24-pot 
umace  and  a  36-pot  furnace.  We  have  one  gas  maker  for  each  of 
those  furnaces. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  reuse  the  crucibles  ?  A  crucible  is  not 
exhausted  by  one  smelting,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Metgalf.  No;  but  it  takes  very  few.  They  stand  very  few 
heats. 

After  the  material  is  melted  the  pots  are  pulled  out  of  the  furnace 
by  hand.  That  is  not  common;  cheap,  ormnary  labor.  It  takes  a 
very  powerful  and  a  very  skillful  man  to  do  it.  He  has  got  to  straddle 
the  furnace,  which  is  practically  3  feet  wide,  and  reach  with  tongs 
almost  down  to  the  floor  level,  and  get  hold  of  the  pot  and  puU  it  up; 
and  he  has  got  to  get  his  tongs  away  up  as  high  as  his  head  to  clear 
the  floor,  and  then  the  crucible  is  swung  aside.  That  is  entirely  hand 
kbor.  The  skinmiin^  of  any  impurities  off  the  top  of  the  steel  and 
the  pouring  are  also  hand  labor. 

S^natcMT  Metbubn.  That  is  the  slag  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  slag;  yes,  sir.  The  repairing  of  the  pots  i» 
hand  labor.  After  every  neat  these  pots  must  be  cleaned  and  daubed 
up  and  thoroughly  inspected  and  repaired,  and  that  is  all  hand  labor. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  much  loss  is  the  slag?  How  much  slag 
is  there  in  a  crucible  of  steel  1 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Very  little.  We  get  almost  100  pounds  of  steel  out 
of  a  100-pound  charge. 

After  tne  ingots  are  taken  from  the  furnace,  after  they  are  poured,. 
they  are  shaken  down  by  hand.  In  other  words,  the  molds  are  taken 
apart  and  the  ingots  are  taken  out  by  hand.  They  are  assorted,  and!^ 
they  are  then  inspected.  They  are  taken  to  an  inspecting  floor,  and 
there  they  are  very  carefully  inspected  for  imperfections  in  the  cast- 
ing of  them,  and  inspected  to  determine  the  temper  of  the  steel,  as 
we  call  it.     By  "temper"  I  mean  the  hardness  or  the  softness  of  it. 

Senator  Hetburn.  If  it  falls  below  your  standard,  do  you  have 
to  resubject  it  to  the  crucible,  or  do  you  just  count  it  according  to 
what  it  is  worth  ?  When  you  inspect  the  ingots  and  find  them  below 
the  standard,  do  you  have  to  resubject  them  to  the  crucible? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No;  we  only  do  that  for  imperfect  melting  or 
pouring. 

Senator  Hetburn.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  have  to  scrap  them,  then,  and  melt  them  up, 
and  they  have  to  be  used  afterwards  in  small  proportions. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  That  doubles  the  labor  on  them  ? 
^  Mr.  Metcalf.  That  doubles  the  labor.     It  does  not  make  any  par- 
taeular  difference  what  carbon  content  the  steel  has  after  it  is  cast, 
beeause  we  can  not  get  too  low  a  carbon  content  in  crucible  steeL 
The  tenden<nr  always  is  to  get  it  too  hi^h. 

Senator  ETeybubn.  I  am  merely  trying  to  foUow  the  labor  items 
through. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Yes.  Then,  after  these  ingots  are  inspected,  they 
are  assorted  and  marked  and  piled.  That  is  largely  hand  labor,  with 
the  aasistance  of  the  crane. 

When  the  orders  are  issued  to  the  mill  men  for  the  material  to  be 
loUed,  the  ingots  are  taken  to  the  furnace  by  crane;  but  the  heating 
aad  charging  and  rolling  over  and  the  pulUng  out  of  the  ingots  from 
the  furnace  is  all  done  by  hand.     We  can  not  dump  our  crucible 
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ingots  into  a  furnace  helter-skelter  and  trust  to  their  heating  evenly. 
They  must  be  very  carefully  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  m 
even  rows,  in  order  that  we  may  get  the  same  temperature  all  through 
the  furnace. 

After  that  is  done,  it  is  not  a  question  merely  of  shutting  the  furnace 
door  and  waiting  until  the  furnace  gets  hot.  Our  heater  has  to  be 
continually  openmg  the  door;  and  n  there  is  one  ingot  that  is  not 
getting  its  proper  amount  of  heat,  that  is  not  heating  fast  enough  or 
IS  heating  too  rast,  we  have  to  turn  it  over  and  put  it  in  some  other 
part  of  the  furnace. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  skilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  skilled  labor. 

We  must  have  a  man  who  knows  accurately  the  temperature  of  the 
steel  from  the  color  in  the  furnace.  Then,  wnen  it  is  up  to  the  proper 
temperature,  the  heater  and  the  roller  between  them  decide  when 
they  are  ready  to  roll,  and  they  go  ahead  with  the  rolling  operation. 
The  ingots  are  taken  out  of  the  furnace  by  hand  labor,  and  the  man  who 
takes  them  out  swings  them  onto  a  little  trolley  that  he  pushes  by 
hand — it  is  not  a  power  trolley — and  pushes  them  to  the  null. 

While  it  was  perfectly  proper  to  say  yesterday  that  the  rolling  of 
the  ingots  is  done  by  macninery,  yet  there  is  a  very  large  element  of 
hand  labor  that  enters  into  it.  For  instance,  in  such  a  mill  as  ours 
they  change  the  rolls  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  product  very 
frequently;  so  that  in  addition  to  heating  his  ingots  properly,  tlje 
roller  must  heat  test  pieces  in  the  furnace,  and  run  them  through  and  try 
them  out,  and  carefully  gauge  them,  to  be  sure  that  his  mill  is  properly 
lined,  and  that  his  guides  are  properly  set,  and  that  after  the  rolling 
is  done  he  is  going  to  get  just  what  his  order  calls  for.  That  takes 
considerable  time,  and  is  properly  chargeable  to  hand  labor. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Were  you  accurate  in  saying  that  the  ingots 
are  taken  from  the  furnace  by  hand  labor  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  Absolutely  so  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Absolutely  by  hand  laboi*. 

Senator  Gallinger.  There  is  no  machinery  at  all  used  in  that  t 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No  machinery  at  all. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  is  different  from  some  other  operations 
in  steel  mills,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  quite  a  different  proposition  from  what  is  done 
in  a  tonnage  mill.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  can  not 
do  it.  We  would  not  attempt  to.  We  would  starve  to  death  if  we 
tried  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  that  skilled  labor  is  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, it  must  seek  a  lower  grade  of  employment,  must  it  not? 
Those  men  must  go  into  the  general  field  of  unskilled  labor,  I  suppose. 
If  this  business  of  yours  is  closed  down  by  tariff  or  any  other  condi- 
tions, the  skilled  laborers  will  either  be  out  of  a  job  and  lie  idle  or 
they  will  be  reduced  to  a  lower  class  of  labor.     Is  that  true  ? 

iJr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir.  The  shearing  of  the  product  after  it  is 
rolled,  the  mere  cutting  of  it,  is  done  by  machinery;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  hand  labor,  such  as  draggmg  it  over  the  floors  to  the 
shears,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Was  most  of  this  product  imported  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Payne  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Metgalf.  No;  the  proportion  of  steel  imported  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Payne  bill  was  very  much  greater  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  Payne  bill  provided  particularly  for  this 
hish-speed  steel ;  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  aIetcalf.  I  should  not  say  ^Hhe  Payne  bill;"  I  should  say 
"the  general  tariff."  Tlie  Payne  oill,  I  believe,  provided  particularly 
for  high-speed  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Until  that  time  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  high- 
speed steel  used  in  this  country  was  made  abroad;  and  they  were 
me  first  to  produce  it  successfully.  Mr.  Ramsey  testified  yesterday 
that  the  introduction  of  high-speed  steel  came  along  about  the 
year  1900.  In*  our  own  business,  we  attempted  to  make  high-speed 
steel  about  1902  or  1903,  I  think.  I  was  not  connected  with  the 
company  at  the  time.  The  results  were  not  satisfactory,  and  it  was 
abandoned.  We  took  it  up  two  years  ago,  and  we  have  been  making 
high-speed  steel  very  successfully  since. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Because  of  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Because  of  the  tariff. 

After  our  material  leaves  the  mills,  it  goes  to  the  warehouse  by 
labor  and  power — possibly  you  might  say  entireljr  by  power.  In  the 
warehouse  the  inspecting,  the  grading,  the  cutting  out  of  the  bad 
parts,  the  stamping,  the  labeling,  the  marketing,  and  the  shipping 
are  dU  hand  labor — every  bit  of  them. 

The  annealing  is  the  heaviest  kind  of  hand  labor;  that  is,  the 
putting  in  and  taking  out  of  the  annealing  furnace.  It  is  dirty,  it  is 
neavy,  and  it  is  hot.     It  is  one  of  the  meanest  jobs  about  a  roill. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Is  that  skilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Metcau.  That  is  what  yre  class  as  the  intermediate  labor; 
but  we  have  to  have  a  salaried  man  supervising  it  all  the  time.  We 
can  hardly  get  what  is  called  skilled  labor  to  do  that  class  of  work. 

Yesterday  it  was  said  that  the  hammering  was  done  by  power. 
I  do  not  want  you  gentlemen  to  get  confused  on  the  question  of 
hammering  being  done  by  power.  While  it  is  true  that  the  actual 
blow  is  struck  by  a  power  hammer,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very 
heavy  work  put  on  the  men  who  are  handling  the  stuff.  They  handle 
it  by  hand;  they  hold  it  on  the  die  by  hand.  There  is  nothing  to 
help  them;  they  must  do  it  by  hand.  It  is  all  a  question  of  eye  and 
touch.  Those  n^n  must  gauge  the  size  by  the  eye,  and  they  hammer 
it  down  to  sizes  as  small  as  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter — 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  square,  three-eighths  octagon  and  hexagon, 
and  so  on. 

Senator  Hetburn.  By  the  eye  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  By  the  eye.  It  must  be  done  entirely  by  the  eye. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  hammerman  must  know  the  exact  temperature 
at  which  he  can  handle  the  steel,  and  he  must  be  familiar  with  every 
grade  and  temper  of  steel  that  we  have,  because  th6re  is  a  very  great 
oifference  in  the  temperatures  at  which  it  can  be  handled. 

So,  while  the  actual  blow  is  struck  by  power,  it  is  altogether  wrong 
to  sav  that  the  steel  is  made  by  macmnery,  because  it  is  not.  You 
could  start  the  hammer  running  and  ignore  the  man,  and  the  first 
thing  you  would  do  would  be  toourst  the  steel  and  break  your  ham- 
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mer.     You  would  not  last  10  seconds.     You  would  ruin  the  steel  and 
break  your  hammer. 

The  roll  turning  is  a  very  high  class  of  skilled  labor.  The  roll  turner 
must  know  the  exact  size  to  make  his  grooves,  and  he  has  to  make 
allowance  for  shrinkage  in  the  material  during  the  process  of  rolling. 
In  other  words,  he  has  to  figure  the  difference  in  diameter  between  a 
hot  bar  and  a  cold  bar,  and  he  has  to  cut  the  grooves  in  the  roUa 
according  to  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  a  high  grade  of  skilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  one  other  item  there — that  of  changing 
the  rolls  and  guides.  One  of  the  reasons  we  had  a  deficit  last  year  was 
that  we  can  not  manufacture  to  the  best  advantage  unless  we  can  run 
practically  full.  As  I  say  with  the  three  or  four  hundred  different 
sizes  and  grades  and  tempers  to  deal  with,  we  have  to  change  our  rolls 
very  frequently.  That  is  all  hand  labor  except  the  mere  lilting  of  the 
rolT  from  the  mill  with  a  crane.  That  is  done  by  power.  All  the 
adjusting  and  setting  of  the  rolls  and  the  lining  up  of  the  mill  and  the 
setting  of  the  guides  to  produce  the  material  properly  is  hand  labor. 

The  chief  items  that  enter  into  the  element  of  competition  are 
materials  and  labor.  The  labor  we  can  class  as  direct  and  indirect. 
By  indirect  labor  I  mean  such  labor  as  that  of  the  coal  miners  and  the 
makers  of  crucibles.  The  direct  labor  which  is  necessary  to  the  oner- 
ation  of  our  plant  we  can  divide  into  productive  labor  (wliich  is  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor),  and  the  unproductive  (both  skilled  and  un- 
skilled)— the  selling  force,  the  office  and  executive  and  adminis- 
trative forces,  and  so  on. 

There  is  another  item  that  enters  into  this  question,  and  it  is  one 
that  is  forced  on  us  by  European  competition.  That  is  the  item  of 
stocks  that  we  must  carry  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  I  know 
of  two  cases  where  an  English  manufacturer  of  tool  steel  sends  mate- 
rial over  here  by  the  carload,. and  puts  it  in  the  customer's  ware- 
house, and  the  customer  pays  for  it  when  he  tells  the  producer  that 
he  has  used  it. 

Senator  Heybltin.  Do  you  do  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  we  do  not;  but  we  have  to  strike  a  noiedium 
ground.  We  have  to  carry  a  considerable  stock  of  steel  at  our  miB 
warehouse,  and  then  we  have  one  in  Cliicago,  one  in  Chattanooga  in 
the  hands  of  a  jobber,  one  in  San  Francisco  in  the  hands  of  a  jobber, 
one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in  Hartford  in  the  hancK  of  jobbers,  and 
we  should  have  several  other  stocks  in  the  country.  The  cost  of  keep- 
ing in  the  warehouse  our  stocks  that  we  are  directly  responsible  for 
and  that  we  handle  directly  ourselves — the  Br»bum  stock  and  the 
stock  in  our  Chicago  warehouse,  which  we  operate  ourselves — ^is  S5.16 
per  ton. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Thaji  is  dead  capital  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  dead  capital,  and  that  is  forced  on  us  by 
European  competition. 

As  an  evidence  of  that,  take  the  case  of  the  larger  concerns,  the 
ones  that  are  strictly  tonnage  propositions,  Jones  &  Laughlin,  tiie 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  so  on;  they  are  building  enor- 
mous warehouses  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  ThelJnited 
States  Steel  Corporation  recently  built  an  enormous  warehouse  in 
Pittsburgh  just  to  take  care  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Senator  Hetburn.  Are  they  enabled  to  control  prices  by  having 
this  stock  on  hand? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No;  but  it  enables  them  to  hold  their  market,  by 
being  able  to  give  a  man  what  he  wants  in  whatever  quantity  he  may 
want  it.  The  necessity  for  carrying  stocks  is  this:  If  we  do  hot  do  it, 
and  we  get  an  order  for  a  small  amount  of  some  of  our  steel,  we  must 
operate  our  mill  or  hammer,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  order  to  get 
out  that  one  little  bit  of  steel.  I  have  in  mind  one  instance  during 
the  last  year  where  we  got  an  order  from  one  of  our  big  customers 
who  wanted  a  small  piece  of  steel,  and  wanted  it  in  a  huny;  and  it 
was  an  unusual  size  and  grade  for  him  to  oixler.  It  was  the  case  of 
one  of  the  railroad  companies.  The  railroad  company  sent  in  the 
order  for  the  steel.  The  bill  for  the  steel  was  56  cents,  and  our  trans- 
portation chaises  on  the  steel  were  29  cents.  You  can  see  where  we 
come  in.  If  we  do  not  have  the  stocks  from  which  we  can  make^ 
prompt  sliipment,  if  we  have  to  run  our  mill  to  make  56  cents  worth 
of  steel,  see  where  we  are.  We  have  to  carry  a  stock;  and  when  there 
are  400  different  sizes  and  shades  and  tempers  that  we  must  carry, 
you  can  realize  that  our  stock  must  be  a  pretty  fair  one. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  sav  that  expense  represents  about  $5  a 
ton! 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  figured  out  exactly,  in  the  year  1911,  $5.16  per 
ton. 

I  do  not  know  whetiier  it  is  proper  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
sdling  below  cost,  or  of  selling  at  cost,  or  whether  you  gentlemen 
want  to  hear  about  that. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  We  should  hke  to  hear  your  statement  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  question  has  been  raised  a  number  of  times 
why  the  Ourible  Steel  Co.  could  send  steel  to  En^and  or  why  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  sell  cheaper  abroad  than  at 
home.  That  is  best  answered  bv  my  telling  what  we  have  to  do  in 
our  own  business  in  order  to  hold  our  trade.  There  is  one  ^rade  of 
steel  which  we  do  not  want  to  make,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
tonnage,  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage;  and  vet  we  must  make  it  in  order 
to  keep  these  skilled  men  together  so  that  we  can  get  out  our  finer 
srades  of  steel.  The  net  loss  on  that  grade  of  steel  last  year  was 
between  $10  and  $11  per  ton.  That  is  our  reason  for  selling  below 
cost — ^to  keep  up  our  organization.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  altogether 
rij^t  and  rational  to  suppose  that  the  other  man  is  selling  below  cost 
BOfnetixnes  for  the  very  same  reason.  We  must  keep  these  men  to- 
ge^her.    We  can  not  pick  them  up  in  a  hurry. 

Senator  MoComber.  What  the  average  Ajnerican  can  not  under- 
stand 18  why,  when  you-Jiave  to  sell  an  article  below  cost  in  order  to 
keep  your  men  at  work,  you  must  always  sell  it  abroad,  and  never 
sell  it  for  home  consumption  for  less  than  cost.  If  you  can  explain 
that,  and  make  it  so  clear  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  average 
American,  I  think  you  will  hav^  done  something  that  has  not  yet 
been  done. 

Mr.  Metoalf.  I  can  answer  your  Question  by  saying  that  we  have 
not  9oid  a  pound  of  material  abroaa  in  the  last  five  years.  All  of 
our  material  that  was  sold  below  cost  was  sold  in  this  country.  Pos- 
sibly the  reason  for  the  other  people  selling  abroad  below  cost  is  that 
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at  the  xuopient  some  fellow  abroad  wants  that  steel,  and  wants  it  in  a 
hurry,  and  wants  a  big  tonnage. 

Senator  ITeyburn.  Do  they  not  carry  these  surplus  stocks  abroad, 
tool 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  it  not  sometimes  hap{)en  that  some- 
body in  this  country  wants  something,  and  wants  it  in  a  hurry,  and 
wants  it  of  a  good  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Possibly;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  those  cases  to 
take  care  of  the  demand,  or  the  material  that  goes  abroad  may  ^ 
into  the  hands  of  a  speculator  in  that  material.  There  are  people  m 
this  country  who  are  doing  the  very  same  thing:  who  are  specuIatiDg 
in  materiaf.  In  our  oi^oi  plant  we  buy  some  raw  material  that  we 
haye  to  be  yery  careful  about;  and  we  nay e  a  contract  for  it  and  we 
buy  a  good  many  thousand  tons  in  a  year. 

•  Senator  IIetbubn.  The  surplus  stocks  that  are  carried  by  the 
importer,  made  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  are  also  for  quick 
defiyerv,  I  suppose,  are  they,  in  competition  with  you  ?. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes;  for  quick  deUyerj^  in  small  lots.  That  is  what 
necessitates  carrying  these  stocks — the  fact  that  a  man  wants  quick 
deliyery  of  a  small  lot  and  we  can  not  operate  any  one  machine  to 
get  out  that  order  for  him. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  confess  that  I  haye  not  gotten  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  matter  from  you,  nor  did  I  get  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation from  Mr.  Schwab  when  I  asked  him  the  same  question. 
He  rather  f)ut  it  off  with  the  statement  that  he  would  haye  to  go  out 
of  business  if  this  biU  were  passed;  that  he  sold  to  the  American  trade 
in  large  job  lots  at  less  than  cost,  the  same  as  he  was  willing  to  sell 
to  the  foreign  trade. 

I  should  Tike  to  haye  some  of  those  who  are  selling  abroad  for  less 
than  they  are  selling  to  the  American  trade  giye  an  explanation  that 
the  ayerage  American  citizen  can  understand  and  that  wiU  satisfy 
him. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  we  do  not 
sell  abroad;  but  I  am  giying  you  our  reasons  for  sometimes  selling 
below  cost.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  man  sells  abroad  be- 
cause he  can  find  a  quicker,  readier  market  tor  that  material  or  what 
his  reason  is  for  going  abroad.  But  our  plant  is  a  small  one,  and  we 
can  find  a  market  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  if  you  sold 
tor  less  than  your  regular  market  Quotations  in  tliis  country  you  would 
do  one  of  two  things:  You  would  either  bring  on  a  competitive  and 
disastrous  war  of  competition  between  the  parties  or  else  you  would 
bo  glutting  your  market  and  fixing  prices  that  you  coula  not  sub- 
stantiate after >vards.     That  is  the  only  explanation  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  As  to  glutting  the  market  in  our  product,  I  may  say 
that  we  sell  some  material  below  cost  by  reason  or  the  workmanship 
that  we  put  on  it,  and,  although  we  are  selling  below  cost,  we  are 
selling  at  a  cent  a  pound  or  more  higher  than  the  tomiage  man  is; 
so  there  is  not  much  danger  of  our  glutting  the  market. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  we  can  not  understand  is  this:  If  some- 
body should  give  you  an  order  for,  say,  $10,000  worth  of  your  product, 
if  there  were  two  orders,  you  would  cliarge  the  foreigner  one  price  and 
you  would  charge  the  American  another  price? 
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Mr.  Mbtoalf.  No;  we  would  not. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Why  ean  you  not  seU  just  as  cheaply  to  tk4»' 
American  as  you  can  to  the  foreigner  ? 

Ifr.  Metcalf.  We  bare  no  foreign  customers.  I  can  not  MMwer 
that  question.  We  have  no  foreign  trade.  We  do  not  want  a»y 
foreign  trade. 

Smator  MoCuhbbb.  I  iMard  your  answer  a  shoi-t  time  ago  about 
seOing  abroad  cheapo  than  selling  at  home. 

Ifr.^  Metcalf.  I  gaye  that  as  a  possible  reason.  It  was  simply  a 
questicm  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  material,  reducing  an  ovev- 
fthnndanee  of  stock  into  cash,  possibly  keeping  down  fixed  expenses  m 
that  way,  and  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  keep  up  his  organisation. 
That  is  the  reason  we  sell  below  cost  in  this  countrr,  and  I  say  that 
is  a  possible  reason  for  their  selling  b^ow  cost  abroad.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  do  sell  below  cost. 

Senator  Gaixinoeb.  You  do  sell  below  cost  in  this  coimtry  at 
times,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Mbtcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gallinoeb.  That  is  in  order  to  keep  your  plant  miming? 
Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  in  order  to  keep  our  plant  running^  and  to; 
keep  these  good  men  together.     It  takes  years  to  build  up  such  an- 
ormmsation  of  skilled  men  as  we  hare. 

Soiator  Galltnoeb.  But  if  you  had  a  surplus,  and  you  had  a  cus- 
tomer here  and  a  customer  aI>road,  it  woula  be  good  business  }vtd^^ 
ment,  would  it  not,  to  sell  that  surplus  abroad  rather  tha^  in  thie 
eountiT  t     You  would  be  less  likely  to  break  the  American  market  ? 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Gallinoeb.  Just  the  same  as  a  fordmier  would  yery  much 
freter  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  in  this  country  than  to  sell  to  bis  own 
customers  at  home.  To  make  a  practical  application  of  it,  I  appre* 
hflnd  that  if  Senator  McCumber  or  the  people  of  North  Dakota  Md 
a  surplus  of  wheat,  and  there  was  a  demand  abroad  and  a  demand 
here,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  sell  that  surplus  abroad  than  to 
seU  it  here  at  a  loss,  so  that  it  would  not  affect  the  American  market  i 
Senator  McCumbeb.  Unhai)pily,  the  other  fellow  fixes  the  price, 
and  not  we. 
Senator  Gallingeb.  He  does  in  wheat,  perhaps. 
Mr.  Metcalf.  There  is  one  thing  that  occurs  to  me,  brought  out 
by  the  Senator's  remark  as  to  that  being  the  reason  for  the  foreign 
manufacturer  selling  in  this  country  below  cost.  I  want  to  state  to 
jOQ  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  tool  steel  sells  in  this  country 
because  he  was  here  first.  He  was  here  in  the  beginning.  Years  ago 
there  was  no  tool  steel  made  in  this  country;  and  it  took  Tears  of 
▼WT  j>ainstakii^  skill  and  industiy  to  build  up  the  tool-steel  business 
in  this  country. 

There  is  a  brand  of  English  steel  that  is  sold  to-day  all  through 
New  En^and,  which  is  one  of  the  biggest  tool-steel  consumiBg' 
<&triets  of  the  country — a  steel  that  was  popular  and  well  known 
there  25  or  30  years  ago,  and  was  established  in  this  country  before 
&e  American  makers  ^t  to  making  steel.  Tliat  steel  is  to-day 
adfin^  on  its  reputation.  They  hare  kept  up  the  quahty.  'H^e 
men  have  become  accustomed  to  using*  it.  We  must  sell<  persist- 
entiy.  We  must  bide  our  time  until  there  is  an  opening  in  a  plant 
where  that  steel  or  some  other  steel  is  used,  and  we  can  get  in- because 
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the  tool-steel  user  is  dissatisfied  with  his  material  or  with  his  deliv- 
eries or  for  some  other  reason.  The  question  of  price  alone  will  not 
bring  the  business. 

I  have  in  mind  a  case  in  New  England  where  we  offered  our  steel, 
the  equivalent  of  one  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.'s  brands,  at  2  cents 
a  pound  less  than  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  was  selling  for.  I  was  met 
with  the  repl]^:  ''Well,  Mr.  Metcalf,  I  have  been  using  this  same 
grade  of  Crucible  Steel  Co.'s  product  for  24  years.  I  make  tools 
out  of  it,  and  I  send  those  tools  all  over  the  world.  Your  steel 
may  be  just  as  good  or  better  than  that  grade  of  steel;  but  I  laiow 
what  it  is,  and  my  men  know  how  to  work  it.  We  have  an  inter- 
national reputation  for  our  product,  and  we  can  not  take  a  chance 
on  substituting  your  steel." 

That  is  the  land  of  selling  we  have  to  do.  We  have  to  go  per- 
sistently after  a  market.  We  can  not  overlook  that  man.  We 
must  go  to  him  all  the  time,  until  there  is  an  opportunity  to  get  into 
his  plant.  The  same  thing  applies  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Where  a  man  takes  our  product  and  makes  it  into  a  tool  that  he 
gells  broadcast,  he  must  be  sure  of  the  quality;  and  it  takes  years 
to  get  established  with  a  customer.  Once  you  are  established,  it  is 
just  as  hard  for  the  other  fellow  to  get  you  out. 

The  American  steels  are  becoming  more  firmly  established  in  this 
ooimtry  every  day.  There  is  one  brand  of  high-speed  steel,  an  Eng- 
lish high-speed  steel,  that  gave  better  results  than  any  American  high- 
speed steel  for  several  years.  But  now,  in  competition,  we  find  that 
steel,  and  one  of  the  brands  made  by  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  and 
anotner  brand  made  by  an  independent  concern,  the  hardest  to  com- 
pete against. 

In  other  words,  by  reason  of  having  been  protected  by  the  tariff, 
our  American  manu^cturers  are  making  better  steel  tlian  the  English 
people  are  making,  and  we  are  graduallv  getting  that  trade  for  this 
country.  The  only  way  we  can  get  it  is  By  keeping  up  the  tariff  until 
such  tune  as  we  can  demonstrate  that  our  steel  is  tne  equal  or  tiie 
superior  of  the  English  steel. 

Further,  as  to  the  Eiuropeans  selling  in  this  coimtry  at  less  than 
cost,  I  found  this  English  grade  of  steel  on  sale  in  one  street  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  within  foiu*  blocks  I  found  prices  ranging  from  48  cents 
a  pound  to  SI. 25  a  pound  for  the  identically  same  steel,  size  and 
everything  else. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  carry  a  stock  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  carry  several  stocks  of  it  in  this  country,  so 
that  they  do  not  sell  oelow  cost  in  all  cases. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Have  you  estimated  the  quantity  of  steel  that 
is  carried  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  this  country  at  these  various 
points  t 

Mr.  Metoalf.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that,  but  we  can  get 
accurately  the  amount  of  steel  made  by  foreigners  and  sold  in  tnis 
country.  Taking  the  high-speed  steel,  which  is  the  popxdar  steel  now 
and  is  the  steel  ttiat  has  revolutionized  the  making  ol  practically  all 
machineiT  and  very  many  other  products,  over  a  fourth  of  it  is 
brought  from  abroad.  That  proportion  is  decreasing  all  the  time. 
Several  years  ago  it  was  about  a  third.  We  are  working  that  steel 
out.  We  are  only  working  it  out  by  reason  of  being  protected, 
however. 
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Senator  Heybubk.  Your  sharpest  competition  would  be  with  the 
stock  on  hand  that  the  foreigner  carries  in  this  country,  because  he 
can  deliyer  as  quickly  as  you  can  if  he  has  a  stock  on  hand  in  this 
countiT  ? 

Mr.  Metgalf.  Yes;  and  that  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  S5.16 
a  ton  on  our  part. 

Senator  Hetbubk.  That  makes  it  desirable  to  have  some  estimate 
of  the  quantity  that  is  carried  in  stock  in  this  country  by  the  foreign 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  that,  because  they  will  come 
oyer  here  and  make  a  specially  low  price  to  a  jobber.  For  instance, 
they  will  figure  their  cost  of  selling  at  so  much  per  pound,  and  they  will 
charge  that  all  off  and  give  the  jobber  a  low  price,  and  he  carries  that 
steel  in  stock.  You  will  find  the  imported  steels,  the  ones  that  are 
selling  more  aggressively  in  this  country,  in  stock  in  every  large  trade 
center.  You  will  find  that  kind  of  steel  in  stock  in  some  one  large 
supply  or  hardware  store.  While  they  do  not  actuallv  carry  it  them- 
selves, theyhave  sold  it  at  a  very  materially  reducea  price. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  To  be  paid  for  when  sold? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No;  it  is  sold  outright,  but  at  a  reduced  cost,  so  that 
the  man  who  carries  it  is  paid  for  carrying  it  and  retaiUng  it. 

Senator  Heybxjbn.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  the  surplus 
stock  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  carried  in  this  country  has  been 
paid  for,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No;  I  know  positively  that  it  has  not.  That  is,  I 
know  it  as  positively  as  you  can  know  such  a  thing.  I  know  it  from 
our  customers  telling  us  that  they  can  get  the  English  steel  put  into 
their  warehouse  and  pay  for  it  when  they  get  ready. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  lliat  is  what  I  had  in  mind  m  asking  yoathe 
question. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  virtually  that — "pay  for  it  when  it  is  used." 

Senator  Heybxjbn.  That  is  your  Sharpest  competition  1 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No;  the  sharpest  competition  is  on  quahty,  but  that 
enters  into  it.     I  am  speaking  of  the  high  quahty. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  meant  competition  m  the  supply. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  please  bear  in  mind  the  question 
of  the  small  unit.  It  is  the  100-pound  unit.  It  can  not  be  any 
larger.  It  must  be  done  by  labor.  There  is  no  machinery  devised 
for  making  it.  Some  people  say  they  have  the  loss  on  this  material 
down  as  low  as  9  per  cent  of  the  Ingot  before  it  goes  to  the  mills.  Our 
loss  is  about  14  per  cent.  Then,  after  it  is  fimshed  and  inspected  in 
the  warehouse,  the  part  that  is  cut  of!  increases  that  to  about  25  per 
cent.  That  is  about  the  average  loss  in  the  case  of  tool  steel — about 
25  per  cent.  We  have  some  grades  in  which  the  loss  is  almost 
invariably  60  per  cent  or  more.     That  stuflF  all  has  to  be  worked  over. 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  is  not  aU  imported  to  this  country  in  ingots, 
or  items  of  90  pounds  ?    It  is  imported  in  bars  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  In  bars.     It  is  imported  and  manufactured. 

Senator  Heybubn.  So  that  aU  of  this  question  of  handling  is  dis- 
posed of  abroad,  so  far  as  the  imported  product  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  is  one  otner  thing  I  should  like  to  say  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  very  highest  grades  of 
our  alloy  steels.    I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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while  1  gave  you  the  labor  cost  per  ton,  the  cost  ot  the  aotual  roUiiig 
or  hammering,  as  the  case  mifftit  be,  some  of  that  maAeritd  has  to 
be  worked  four  or  five  times  before  it  is  completed.  So  that  7011 
can  multiply  these  costs  by  four  or  five. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  teU  me  offhand  what  paragraphs  in  the 
Underwood  bill  you  are  interested  in,  starting  first  with  pai«graph  8 1 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  tlie  biU. 
If  you  will  refer  to  Mr.  Ramsey's  testimony,  I  will  state  that  wse  aro 
in  identically  the  same  business.  We  have  possibly  a  lUtle  larger 
labor  cost. 

Senator  Hetburn.  There  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether 
this  labor  is  paid  for  abroad  or  here^  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  of 
the  foreign  article  is  concerned.  The  wage  item  in  the  case  ol  the 
imported  article  is  paid  abroad  i 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  All  of  the  wages  t 

Mr.  Metcalf.  All  of  the  wages  of  the  imported  article  are  paid 
abroad. 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  does  not  benefit  American  labor  at  all,  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  There  is  no*  labor  item  in  it  after  it  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Geier. 

STATEMiarr  of  MB.  FRSBESZCK  a.  aSIBIfr— Contiaued. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Geier  represents  a  veir  lar^  number  of  tool 
manufacturers  contained  in  this  list  here,  which  I  wul  have  inserted  in 
the  record.     There  are  100  or  more  manufacturers. 

The  list  above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


List  of  American  macMne-tool  manu/acturen. 


Name  and  article  mannftictured. 


OHIO. 

Carrol  &  Jamleson  Machine  Tool  Co.,  drilling  machinee 

Acme  MaclUne  Tool  Co.,  band  screw  maoblnes 

American  Tool  Works,  radial  drilling  machines 

Bradford  Machine  Tool  Co.,  oone^lrive  turning  machines 

Champion  Tool  Works  Co^  oone-drlve  turning  machines 

Cincinnati  Bickford  Tool  Co..  drilling  machines 

GIndnnatI  Gear  Catting  Machine  Co.,  gear  outtera 

Cincinnati  Grinder  Co.,  grinders 

ClndnnBti  Lathe  dc  Tool  Co.,  lathes 

Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.,  milling  machines 

Cincinnati  Planer  Co. ,  planers 

Cincinnati  Pulley  Machinery  Co. M>uUey  turning  machines. . . . 

Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.  (seeC.  G.  tf.  M.  Co.),  shapers 

Dreaes  MiBohlne  Tool  Co.,driUa 

Fosdick  Machine  Tool  Co.,  drills 

Wm.E.  Gang  Co.,  drills 

Gray  Planer  Co.,  planers 

Greaves .  Klusman  Co. ,  I athes 

Hubert  Machine  Co.,  drilling  machines 

Hlsey  Wolf  Machine  Co. ,  drullng  machines 

King  Machine  Tool  Co. ,  boring  mills 

R.  £.  Le  Blond  Machine  TooTCo.,  lathes  and  milling  machines 

Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  lathes 

MueDer  Machine  Tool  Co.,  drilling  machines 

Oesterlein  Machine  Co. ,  milling  machines 

Qneen  City  Machine  Tool  Co., shapers 


Looatlon. 


Batavia. 
dndnnatL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
•   Do. 
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lAtt  ofAmnneBOi  modbine-fooZ  iiiani4^iir«r«-~0ontinued. 


Name  and  articie  maimfcctnrBd. 


Location. 


omo— ooDttamed. 

Qoeen  City  Sbaner  Co.  (see  Q.  C.  M.  T.  Co.)>  sbi^pers 

Sdmrnarhfir  A  Boye,  lathes 

Sebastian  LAtte  Co.,  latliee 

Smiths  Mills  Go.,  shapeia. 

Jotan  Stepioe  Shaper  Co.  ^fihapers , 

United  States  Electrical  Tool  Co..  drilling  machines 

Von  Wjdi  Machine  Tool  Co. » lathes 

WniBixl  MacfataK  &  To<4  Co.,  latltts 

BardonsA  Oliver,  lathes 

ClBveiand  Antotnatic  JfacMnff  Co.,  screw  machines 

Chreland  ii«<»hfaw»  Tool  Wwks,  boring  wiaphinAc 

Osvelattd  Planer  Works ,  planers 

Oevebnd  Punch  &  Shear  Works  Co.,  pnnches  and  shears . 

Foote-Bort  CkK.  drilling  machines 

Lees  Biadner  Co.,  gear  cutters 

Leow  MannfiKrtoring  Co.,  pipe  machines 

Lncis  Marfiiw^  TiboI  Co . ,  boring  machines 

National  Acme  Manufacturing  Co.,  screw  machines 

Wimer  A  Swasej  Co.,  turret  lathes 

MiHnl  Valler  Machine  Co.,  drilling  machines 

BMrfftoi  M<M*iiw>  Tool  Co.,  lathes 

Kem  Machine  Tool  Co.,  drlOhig  machines. 
Long  A  Alstatter,  punches  and  shears. 


Ohio  Machine  Tool  Co.,  planers  and  shapers 

MiMilliai  Foundry  A  Machine  Co.,  punches  and  shears 

Omw  li«»hi«^*r^*ftl  nn  ^  mfflfaf  maAhlnaa 

Bpdivflcid  Machine  Tool  Co.,  lathee 

Mker  Bros.,  drilling  machines 

R.  A.  KeOy  Go.,  shapen .* 

National  MadiinerT  (Xl.  pnnches  and  shears 

McnlB  ManufiKturing  Co.,  pipe  machines 

Kneeht  Planer  Co.,  puners 


KAaBACBUSXTTS. 


On.,  planers 

^-...  O.  ABen  Co.,  onlling  machines 

American  Teel  A  Machine  Co.,  screw  machines 

Kdwin  B.  Bartlett,  presses 

Beandrr  ft  Co.  (Inc. )  hammers 

Slrett  Lathe  Mann«M!turlng  Co.,  lathes 

BMnchani  Jtfadilne  Co.,  grinding  madiinpe 

1. 0.  Bkmnt  Co.,  grinding  machines 

BatfaOilBderOo.  (Inc.),  grinding  machines 

Pwen  Machine  Co.,  planers 

Putnam  Maridne  Co.,  planen «, 

ntdiborg  MM^ne  Works,  lathes 

Gnenflau  Maddne  (>o.,  grinding  machines 

J.  E.  WeDt  A  Son  Co.,  grinding  machines 

Lnointe  Machine  Tool  Co.,  broaching  machines 

UimcsBl  Botfne  Machine  Co.,  boring  machines 

Befltor  Milling  Wachlnpi  Co.,  milling  machines 

1.  A.  BftowelICo 

1.  N.  Lapolnta  Co.,  broaching  machines 

Dafwipwt  Manhlnp  Tool  Co.,  screw  machines 

MoaeTwfat  Drill  A  MacMne Co.,  ninding machines 

Bnrtbvt  A  Rogers  Machine  (>o.,  culling-og  machines 

B.C.Amea Co.,  lathes..... 

Sink  Tool  Co..  InthBs .>. 

Watiham  MaehiiM  Works,  lathes^. 

Banseh  Ma**i«o  Tool  Co.,  dzUllng  machines 

Waltham  Watch  Tool  Co.,  lathes 

HeaU  Madilne  Go.,  grinding  machines 

W.  H.  Leiand  A  Co.,  drilling  machines 

Itetoa  Grinding  Co.,  grinding  machines 

PlHitlea  Bros.  Co.,  lathee  and  dilUing  machines 

F.  B.  Beed  CO:.  lathes 

Fmds  Beed  Co.,  drilling  machines 

BobblDi  Madilne  Cb..  lathes 

J.  E.aBTder  A  Son.  drillmg  madiines 

flteekbiMge  Martttne  Co.,  shapers ^ 

Walks  Grinder  Co. .  grinding  machhww 

Whtteomb-BIaisdeli  Machine  Tool  Co.,  planers 

Woodward  A  Powell  Planer  Co.,  planers. 


HEW  TORE. 


C  W^.    BUSa  ^-^^  J»»«.*»fcr««y-  • 

Buflito  Forge  Co.,  shears. 

BuflUo  FooDfteT  A  Machine  Co.,  steam  hammers. 

Ftaotisrlroa  works,  drill hignuuOUnes 


Onotainatl. 

i>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cleveland. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dayton. 
Hamilton. 

Do. 

Da 
Blenton. 
Massillon. 
Springfield. 

Do. 
Toledo. 
Xenla. 
Tlffln. 
Toledo. 
Cincinnati. 


Ayer. 

Bane. 

Boston. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brighton. 
Cambridge. 
Everett. 
Fltchbnrg. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oieenfleld. 

Do. 
Hudson. 

Do. 
Hyde  Park. 
Leominster. 
Marlboro. 
New  Bedlbrd. 

Do. 
South  Sudbury. 
Waltham. 

Do. 

Do. 
Springfield. 

Do. 
Worcester. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Weils  Bna.  Co.,  bcrit  eatters Greenfield. 


Brooklyn. 
Buffalo. 

Do. 

Do. 
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LUt  of  American  machiru-tool  rnctntifaetureri — Continued. 


Name  and  article  manufactured. 


I 


Location. 


Msw  TOBX— continued. 


Higbley  ICachJne  Co.,  metal-sawing  machines 

William  Qardam  6i  Sons  Co.  (Inc.),  drilling  machines. 

Qarrin  Machine  Co 

Qarvin  Machine  Co.,  milling  machines 

Lea  Equipment  Co. ,  shapers 

J.  J.  McCabe,  lathes 

Niles-Beament'Pond.  lathes,  planers,  and  boring  mills. 

Stover  Foundry  &  Hachin&Co.,  pipe  manhinew 

Watson  Stillman  &  Co.,  forcing  presses 

Bridgeford  Machino  Tool  Co. .  lathes 

Cochrane- Ely  Co..  metal  sawing  machines 

W.  P.  Davis  Macnine  Co..  lathes 

G leason  W orks.  gear  cutters 

Rochester  Boring  Machine  Co.,  boring  machines 

W.  A.  Wilson  Machine  Co.,  planexs 

Seneca  Falls  Manufocturing  Co.,  lathes 

C.C.  Bradley  ^Son,  power  hammers 

D.  Saunders  Co.,  pipe  machines 

Niagara  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  presses 


OOMNKCnCUT. 


Automatio  Machine  Co.,  lathes 

Blalrd  Machine  Co 

Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  boring  mills , 

Curtis  &  Curtis  Co..  pipe  machines 

Grant  Manufacturing  &  Machine  Co.,  ball-making  machines. 

Standard  ManuCacturizig  Co 

Dwight  Slate  Machine  Co.,  drilling  machines 

Henry  &  Wright  Manufactaring  Co.,  drilling  macMnwB 

National  Machine  Co. ,  drilling  macmnfw 

A.  B.  Quint,  drilling  machines 

Taylor  A  Fenn  Co.,  drilling  machines 

UniverBal  Machine  Screw  Co.,  screw  machines 

Whitney  Manufacturing  Com  milling  machines 

Carlysle,  Johnson  Machine  Co 

New  Brittain  Machine  Co.,  turret  lathes 

Geometric  Tool  Co. ,  grinders , 

New  Haven  Manufacturing  Co.,  lathes 

D.  E.  Whitton  Machine  Co.,  gear  cutters 

Hendey  Machine  Co.,  lathes,  milling  machines,  and  shapers. 

Blake  &  Johnson  Co 

Rowbottom  Machine  Co 

Carter^  Hakes  Machine  Co.,  milling  machines 


PENKSTLVAinA. 


Chambersburg  En^eering  Co.,  hammers. 
Standard  En^eering  Co.,  pipe  machines. 

Modem  Tool  Co. ,  grinders 

Colbum  Machine  Tool  Co.,  boring  mills... 
The  Dill  Slotter  People,  Blotters 


DienaltA  Eisenhardt,  hammers 

T.  C.  Dill  Machine  Co.  (Inc.),  slotting  machines 

Fay  Machine  Tool  Co.,  lathes 

Edwin  Harrington,  Son  &  Co.  (Inc.),  lathes 

Espen-Lucas  Machine    •  orks 

I.  H.  Johnson,  jr.,  Co.  (Inc.),  lathes 

Wm.  Sellers  A  (}o.  (Inc.),  lathes,  planers,  boring  znllls 

Nazel  Enelneering  Works 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works  (Inc.),  metal  sawing  machines. 

H.  B.  Underwood  A  Co.,  boring  machines 

Landis  Tool  Co.,  erlnding  machines 

Landis  Machine  Co.,  bolt  cutters 


ILLINOIS. 


Chas.  H.  Besly  &Co.,  grinding  machines 

Hardinge  Bros.  (Inc.),  lathes 

Lennox  Machine  Co.,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son  (Inc.)  . 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son  (Inc.), punches,  shears,  etc... 
Bignall  &  Keeler  Manufacturing  Co.,  pipe  machines. . . , 

Hoefer  Manufacturing  Co.,  drilling  machines 

Moline  Toole  Co.,  drilling  machines 

Reynolds  Machinery  Co.,  gear  cutters 

Williams,  White  &  Co.,  punches  and  shears 

Barber-Colman,  gear-cutting  machines 

W.  F.  A'  John  Barnes  Co.,  drilling  machines  and  LaUies, 

TngersoU  Milling  Machine  Co. ,  miUing  machines 

Mo( Oianics  Machine  Co. ,  drilling  machines 

11  ockford  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  drilling  madilnes 

Rockford  Machine  Tool  Co.,  milling  machines 


Croton  Falls. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rochester . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Seneca  Falls. 
Svracuse. 
YonkBrs. 
Buffalo. 


Bridgeport 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Hartford. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Manchester. 
New  Brittain. 
New  Haven. 

Do. 
NewLoodon. 
Torrington. 
Wateroury. 

Do. 
Winsted. 


Chambersburg. 
EUwood  City. 
Erie. 
Franklin. 
Kensington,  Philadil> 

phia. 
Philadelphia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Waynesboro. 
Do. 


Chicago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Edwardsville, 
Freeport 
Moline. 

Da 

Do. 
Rockford. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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LIbL  of  American  maMne-tool  mantrfaetyrers — Continued. 


Name  and  artkde  manufactured. 


WISCONSDY. 

Albany  Hardware  Si)eclalty  Manufacturing  Co.,  drilling  machines. 

Qardner  Marhine  Co. .  prinaing  machines 

Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Doring  mills  and  lathes 

Steinle  Turret  Machine  Co..  lathes 

KeameyA  Trecker  Co.,  milling  machines 

Kempsmith  Manufiacturing  Co.,  milling  machines 

Latter  &  Gies  Co.,  grinding  machines 

Mihraukro  Machine  Tool  Co.,  lathes 

Ransom  Manufiacturing  Co.,  grinding  machines 

RadneTool  &  Machine  Co.,  cold  saws 


INDUNA. 


FWiacute  Machlna  Co.,  presaes 

BfaMse  Machine  Co.,  boring  machines 

Ooold  A  Eberbardt,  shapers  and  gear  cutters 

IMsBilbacb-Catueci  Manufacturing  Co.,  gear  cutters. 

NewMk  Gear  Cuttine  Machine  Co.,  gear  cutters 

Sloan  A  Chaea  ManufBcturing  Co.,  gear  cutters 

Q.  M.  8.  Co.,  metal-sawing  machine 


MICHZOAN. 


Flnden  ManofBcturing  Co.,  screw  machines 

Fox  Machine  Co.,  mQIing  machines,  drilling  machines. 

Wflmarth  &  Morman  Co.,  grinding  machioes 

VaDey  Citv  Machhw  Worlcs,  grinding  machines 

Wittem  Machine  Tool  Co.,  drilling  machines 


Mflrtm  Manatectnring  Co.,  shapers. 
Mttti  A  Merrill,  keyseaters. 


VKBMOIIT. 


Bryant  Gbooiking  Grinder  Co.,  grinding  machines. 

Fnowi  Gear  SuHMr  Co.,  gear  cutters 

Jonei  it  l4imann  Madiine  Co..  turret  lathes 

Wiiidur  Machine  Co.,  turret  lathefl 


DSLAWABB. 


BcCti  Machine  Co.,  boring  mills 

Hllka  A  Jones  Co.,  puncfiea  and  shean. 
J.  Mbftoo  Poole  Co.,  boring  mills , 


HHODV  ISLAHD. 


Brown  A  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.,  milling  machines. 
A  Smith,  milling  machinea. 


Diamood  Machine  Co.,  grinding  machinei. 
LangelieT  Manufactuilng  Co.,  drilling  machines. 


Standaid  Machinery  Co... 

Potter  A  Johnston,  automatic  turret  lathes  and  shapen. 


TXKW  HAHPSHIBE. 


A  Co.  (Inc.),  lathes 

s.  J.  FMther  Manufacturing  Co. 


IOWA. 


Co.,  gear  cutters 

MARYLAND. 

Dctrtck  A  Harrey  Machine  Co.,  planers  and  boring  machines. 

MISSOUBI. 

W.  B.  Knight  Machinery  Co. ,  drilling  machines 

MAINE. 

Fky  A  Soott,  lathes 


Location. 


Aniwa  Tool  Works,  drilling  machines 

Wood  Tnzret  Machine  Co.,  lathee 

Foster  Machine  Co. .  screw  machines 

International  Machine  Tool  Co..  lathes 

Superior  Machine  Tool  Co. ,  drilling  machines 

Nstional  Automatic  Tool  Co.,  drilling  machines 

Sibley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  lathes South  Bend. 


Albany. 

Beloit. 

Madison. 

Do. 
Milwaukee.      ' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oshkosh. 
Kacine  Junction. 


Aurora. 

Brasil. 

Elkhart. 

Indianapolis. 

Kokomo. 

Richmond. 


Brighton. 
Newark. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Flahifleld. 


Chelsea. 
Grand  Rapids. 

Do. 

Do. 
HoHand. 

Muskegon  Heights. 
Sai^w. 


Springfield. 
Do. 
Do. 

Windsor. 


Wilmington. 
Do. 
Do. 


ProTldenoe. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pawtucket. 


Nashua. 
Do. 


Dubuque. 


Baltimore. 


St.  I>ouif . 


Di-xtor. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Geier,  will  you  sUite  your  full  name  to  the 
ooimnittee  f 

Mir.  Osier.  Fred  A.  Geier. 

The  Chatbman.  Where  do  you  reside ! 

Mr.  Obier.  At  Cinciimati. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Qeisb.  I  represent  the  macnine  tool  manufaoturers  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  was  on  the  stand  yesterday. 

The  Oeiaibman.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was  not  here  yes- 
terday. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  a  continuation  of  his  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Geier.  Gentlemen,  in  the  hearing  yesterday  we  got  to  a  point 
where  we  showed  that  the  prime  cost  of  labor^  bloth  for  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  was  in  Europe  one-half  what  it  is  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  make  this  point.  You  might  say  that 
a  low  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  that 
gives  a  low  cost  of  production  and  that  the  question  of  the  efficiency 
of  that  labor  is  directly  involved. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  from  the  report  of  the  Government  expert, 
Capt.  Garden,  as  follows: 

It  in  not  too  much  to  say  tii&t  AmericauB  in  general  have  not  been  givin|][  the  Germans 
credit  for  learning  and  developing  in  machine-tool  conBtruction,  and  if  it  is  proposed 
to  keep  ahead  in  shop  efficiency  the  United  States  must  look  to  the  training  of  workmen 
from  boyhood  up. 

Agdn,  at  page  43  of  the  report: 

The  shop  managers  at  Borsig's — 

A  very  lai^e  concern  in  Berlin — 

have  learned  wonderfully  well  how  to  get  the  maximum  capacity  out  of  tools.  There 
could  undoubtedl  V  be  reductioDS  made  in  the  force  employed ;  but  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  the  tools  working  at  practically  100  per  cent  efficiaicy.  It  would  be  refresh- 
ing for  some  of  our  American  manufacturera  wno  believe  that  we  alone  understand  tibe 
term  ''^op  efficiency"  to  take  a  walk  through  these  shops,  and  I  believe  that  a 
glimpse  of  the  working  of  this  particular  plant  would  cause  a  realization  of  what 
there  is  ahead  of  Amenca  in  foreign  competition. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  report  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Capt.  Garden's  report.  He  is  the  United  Spates  Gov- 
ernment expert,  sent  out  for  two  years  to  study  the  conditions  of  the 
machine-tool  making  industry  in  Europe  as  contrasted  with  the  indus- 
try in  this  country. 

Senator  Gallinger.  And  that  report  has  been  made  to  some 
department  of  our  Government,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  original  here. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  ib  all  right.    I  just  wanted  to  identify  it. 

Mr.  Geier.  Speaking  of  a  shop  in  Belgium,  Capt.  Garden  says,  at 
page  67 :  • 

Mr.  Jules  Mdlotte  was  a  member  of  the  jury  of  awards  at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition 
and  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  M^lotte  works.  He  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
am  manufacturing  methods,  and,  being  an  engineer,  he  has  applied  American  ways 
in  the  Remicourt  shops.  The  most  exacting  of  American  snop  superintendenta 
would  find  it  difficult  to  improve  on  the  M61otte  installation;  and  as  to  the  admini»- 
tration,  the  system  in  vogue  would  seem  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  I  could  per- 
haps mention  shops  which  are  working  faster  than  M61otte's,  but  the  list  would  com- 
prise our  very  best  works. 
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Concerning  this  Wanderer  Fahrradwerke  product,  you  hav^e  some 
HoBtratioos  there  in  the  Biown  >&  Sharpe  compilation,  ahowin^l  the 
tjrpes  of  macbmes  this  firm  makes,  as  compared  to  theirs,  and  yo^  will 
see  koir  dosely  they  have  f oUoired  as  in  our  American  designs. 

Now,  I  have  ^ven  you  the  low  cost  of  labor  and  I  have  given  you 
endenoe  here  cS  the  niefa  efficiency  of  those  plants.  Hie  elements 
of  Ihe  oostB  are  material,  labor,  and  overhead.  Next  is  the  question 
of  volume.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  here  til&at  the  volume 
aSoetB  the  cost  of  a  manufactured  article.  That  is  cert<ainly  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  manufacture.  If  I  have  a  plant  of  100 
per  cent  capacity,  to  produce  1,000  macdunes,  I  can  get  a  normal 
coal  of  manufacture.  If  I  reduce  the  volume  of  that  output  to  600 
madkines  my  costs  multiply  Tery  rapidly,  and  I  get  from  an  earning 
baas  to  a  loss  basis. 

We  have  shown  you,  and  will  show  you  further  on  in  the  argument, 
that  Germany  is  increasing  her  volume.  The  volume  of  her  manu- 
factoe  of  these  lin^  of  artides  has  been  midtiplied  verv  many  times 
imag  die  last  decade.  I  will  aho  show  you  that  in  tneir  shop  eys- 
toBiB  they  have  organised  their  plants  upon  American  lines.  Their 
eipeit  ei^iaeers  have  been  visiting  here  m  great  numbers,  and  Hiey 
katre  copied  our  methods  as  closely  as  any  enterprising  nation  could 
poflsUy  copy  another.  They  give  our  people  credit  for  being  the 
originatois  of  these  machines,  for  being  the  originators  of  the  methods 
of  manufacture,  and  they  say:  ''We  have  taken  from  the  Americans 
their  ideas  of  design  and  their  ideas  of  manufacturing." 

I  had  a  catalogue  here  of  the  Lavier  concern,  published  away  back 
in  1900.  I  am  sony  I  have  not  got  it  here.  I  wanted  to  show  you  a 
typical  German  plant.  It  is  a  marvel  in  its  completeness  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  that  plant  is  laid  out;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
eoimtry  any  better  than  that  plant. 

You  should  keep  before  you  the  fact  that  they  have  our  designs^ 
they  have  our  methods  of  manufacture;  they  have  every  thine  that 
we  nave;  and  they  have  got  what  we  have  not  got,  namely,  lalbor  at 
a  cost  one-half  of  what  we  have  to  pay  ours. 

It  was  stated'  yesterday  that  in  our  plants  we  should  specialize 
more,  and  we  ^ould  economize  more,  and  bring  out  new  types  of 
niadunes.  We  are  doing  that.  We  have  done  it  all  the  time  and 
propose  to  do  it  in  the  future;  but  that  only  leads  us  up  to  a  certain 
point.  If  they  imitate  us  along  those  lines  we  can  not  get  over  the 
great  difference  between  the  two  countries  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Hetbtjbn.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  definition 
or  illustration  of  that  word  ''tools.''  To  you  it  is  familiar,  but  it 
mi^t  be  well  for  some  who  will  have  to  consider  this  question  to 
know  what  you  include  within  the  term  ''tools." 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  said  yesterday,  gentlemen,  that  a  machine  tool,  to 
the  machine-tool  manufacturer,  up  until  the  time  I  came  here  to 
Washington  and  got  some  of  the  Treasury  decisions,  meant  a  machine 
made  of  iron  and  steel,  using  a  tool  operatinjg  for  metal  cutting.  A 
fihaper  is  a  simple  machine.  It  operates  a  single-pointed  tool  back- 
ward  and  forward  like  that  [indicating]  over  a  piece  of  metal— ^iron,  * 
hrtas,  or  steel — to  smooth  its  surface.  A  planer  is  a  similar  tool, 
only  on  a  larger  scale,  to  take  a  larger  piece,  in  which  again  the  work 
is  passed  over  by  means  of  a  sin^e-pointed  tool.  That  is  for  flat 
surfaces. 


^ 
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Senator  Hetbubn.  A  tool  is  a  machine,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  I  make  a  distinction  between  a  machine  and  a  tool. 
The  tool  is  the  piece  of  tool  steel  that  the  gentleman  was  talking 
about,  held  in  a  machine  tool,  and  which  operates  on  the  work  to  be 
done. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  you  do  not  include  the  machine  when 
you  are  speaking  of  tools.  You  include  only  that  part  of  the  machine 
that  does  the  cutting  or  accompUshes  the  process  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Geier.  When  I  speak  of  a  machine  tool,  it  is  a  metal-working 
machine  that  employs  a  tool  working  on  all  sorts  of  metal. 

Senator  McOumber.  The  term  •*tool,"  as  used  by  you,  signifies  not 
only  the  particular  tool  that  does  the  cutting,  but  all  the  machinery 
necessary  for  the  manipulation  of  that  tool  in  the  many  kinds  of 
steel  work  ? 

Senator  Hetburn.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  A  machine  tool,  may  I  sa^  again,  is  used  in  every  line  of 
manufacture  where  metal  is  employed  m  uie  product.  For  Instance, 
no  Government  arsenal  or  shipyard  could  build  its  product  without 
all  those  different  types  of  macmne  tools  that  ^ou  see  illustrated  there 
in  that  red  book — snapers,  planers,  lathes,  drilling  machines  to  drill 
holes,  boring  machines  to  drill  larger  holes,  and  planers  to  smooth  o£f 
the  large  parts  of  a  casting  that  enter  into  an  engine  or  motor  or 
some  other  machine. 

Senator  Hetburn.  But  you  do  not  include  the  machine  that 
operates  the  tool  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  the  whole  machine  is  included,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  The  whole  machine  is  a  machine  tool. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  want  that  plain  in  the  record,  because  other- 
wise we  might  confuse  the  machine  that  operates  the  tool  with  the 
tool  itself. 

Mr.  Geier.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Here  is  a  cut  of  a  heavy  double-axle  lathe. 
That  cut,  the  whole  thing,  would  be  included  under  your  term  "  toor*  t 

Mr.  Geier.  That  is  a  machine  tool,  that  big  machine;  and  this,  of 
course,  carries  a  smaller  tool,  of  tool  steel,  that  operates  on  the  piece. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  definition  1  gave  carries  tiiat 
meaning. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  the  Government's  interpretation  wider  than 
yours  that  you  have  now  given  us,  or  narrower  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Answering  me  Senator's  question,  the  interpretation 
on  the  part  of  the  customhouse  officials,  as  I  said  yesterday,  has 
very  much  broadened  the  machine  tool  beyond  what  the  trade 
understands  it  to  be.  For  instance,  the  Government  in  its  own 
statistics  has  always  classified  woodworking  machiaery  as  separate 
and  distinct  from  machine  tools,  because  it  works  on  wood. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  only  include  in  your  definition,  you 
said,  a  tool  used  for  metal  working  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  My  understanding  up  to  the  present  time  is  that  a 
machine  tool  works  on  metal. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  Government,  in  levying  duties,  levies  on 
the  entire  structure,  does  it? 

Mr.  Geier.  The  Government  recently,  from  time  to  time,  has 
broadened  its  interpretation  because  of  the  fact  of  pressure  being 
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brought  upon  it,  since  there  were  two  rates  of  tariff — 30  per  cent  for 
machine  tools  distinctly  classified  as  machine  tools,  and  other  machin- 
ery 45  per  cent.  Naturally  the  importers  were  trying  to  put  into 
the  machine-tool  classification  machines  that  heretofore,  by  the 
trade,  were  not  considered  machine  tools.  So  that  in  one  decision 
recently,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  a  machine  imported  by 
the  Georgia  Pulp  &  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  machine  they  call 
a  rossing  machine,  to  take  the  bark  off  of  the  logs  in  the  manufacture 
of  pulp,  was  by  the  customhouse  officials  first  classified  as  a  wood- 
working machme,  taking,  therefore,  the  45  per  cent  rate;  but  in  the 
process  of  the  argument  the  court  finally  held  that  that  machine 
was  entitled  to  the  30  per  cent  rate.  In  other  words,  it  classified 
it  as  a  machine  tool.     So  I  do  not  know  where  the  end  lies. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  refer  to  the  case  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Company  v.  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  No;  this  is  a  different  case. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  in  Treasury  Decisions,  volume  21,  No.  23, 
the  decision  was  in  that  case : 

A  machine,  in  machine  toolsi  connotes  the  application  of  some  kind  of  power  in 
the  opetation  of  an  implement  other  than  hand  power  alone. 

K  that  is  to  be  conclusive,  then  the  decision  it  seems  to  me  would 
be  that  every  machine  that  was  run  by  power,  whether  woodworking 
machinery  or  metal-working  machinery,  would  be  classed  as  a  machine 
tool. 

Mr.  Geieb.  You  are  absolutely  right.  My  own  thought  is  this, 
based  on  these  decisions:  That  if  we  carry  this  thing  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  this  Underwood  biU  would  be  placing  on  the  free  list  every 
machine  of  every  kind  and  description  which  actuates  a  tool,  in 
contradistinction  to  using  that  tool  dv  hand. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  wherever  there  is  a  power  other 
than  hand  power. 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes.  The  decisions  here  (I  have  an  abstract  of  them) 
are  very  sweeping.  Here  is  a  case,  even,  of  a  carpenter  using  a  floor 
planer  operated  by  an  electric  motor  for  smoothing  oflF  a  wood  floor. 
That  is  construed  as  a  machine  tool.  Even  worse  than  that,  there  is 
a  ease  here  where  it  was  held  in  Treasury  Decisions,  volume  21, 
page  485,  that  a  tool  ''used  in  punching  or  taking  scratches  out  of 
window  glass  and  consisted  of  a  motor  connected  to  a  wheel  or  polish- 
ing tool  was  a  machine  tool.  That,  of  course,  is  going  very  far.  If 
Ifaese  decisions  are  right,  then  the  machine  tools  of  tne  future  will 
embrace  practically  everything  that  is  machinery. 

Senator  Gallingeb.  Are  those  court  decisions  or  decisions  of  the 
general  appraisers? 

Mr.  Geisb.  The  decision  in  the  Myers  case  is  a  court  decision. 

Senator  Hetbxjbn.  Suppose  you  put  that  memorandum  in  the 
record,  giving  those  cases. 

Senator  Gaixingeb.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  wiU  hand  it  to  the  stenographer,  as  a  matter  for  the 
record. 

The  memorandum  of  decisions  above  referred  to  is  as  f oUows : 

DECISIONS  DEFIKING  ICACHINB  TOOLS. 

In  re  the  protest  of  Georgia  Pulp  A  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  reported  in  volume 
22,  Treaaaiy  Decisions,  part  6,  for  February  5,  1912,  page  16,  the  United  States  Gen- 
enl  Appcaisen  on  January  22,  1912,  held  "That  barker  rossing  machines  used  in 
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removing  the  bark  from  pulp  wood,  being  power  appliances  for  working  on  wood  with 
cutting  tools/'  were  machine  tools. 

General  Appraiser  Fisher,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  General  Board  of  Apprais- 
erSi  said  (p.  16):  *'A  machine  tool  is  a  term  which  in  common  use  would  without 
•question  embrace  a  power-cutting  machine  used  in  Woodworking,  and  we  hold  the 
merchandise  here  in  question  to  be  machine  toc^." 

In  re  protest  W.  White,  reported  in  volume  22,  No.  4,  pa^  18,  Treaaury  Dedaens, 
January  25,  1912,  it  was  held,  ''That  a  woodworking  machme  known  as  a  mortiser," 
was  a  machine  tool. 

In  re  protest  W.  Allison,  reported  in  volume  22,  No.  1,  Treasury  Decisions,  pace  25, 
January  4,  1912,  it  was  held  that  "a  combined  jogging  and  punching  machine"  was 
a  machine  tool. 

In  re  protest  American  Window  Plate  Glass  Co.,  reported  in  volume  21,  Treaaury 
Decisions,  page  485,  decided  December  31,  1911,  it  was  held  that  a  tool  "used  in 
punching  or  taking  scratches  out  of  window  glass  and  consisted  of  a  motor  connected 
to  a  wheel  or  i)oli6hing  tool "  was  a  madiine  tool. 

Myers  v.  United  States,  reported  in  volume  20,  Treasury  Decisions)  page  192,  is  the 
leadmg  case  upon  the  subject,  haviiu^  been  decided  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals  January  25,  1911.  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  ''floor  planeni  with 
an  electric  motor''  were  machine  tools. 

Hie  coiurt  adls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  floor  tdaners  in  question  weve  portable 
and  only  put  in  operation  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  that  they  resemUed  in  geneial 
style  lawn  mowers  propelled  by  hand. 

This  case  shows  tne  oroad  scope  given  to  the  term  "machine  tools''  as  f6und  in  the 
tariff  act. 

In  re  protest  American  Steel  Wire  Co.,  'decided  December  5,  1910,  reported  in  vol- 
ume 19,  Treasury  Decisions,  page  1193,  it  waslield  that  "cold-rolling  mills,  slitting 
machines,  scale-removing  machines,  and  straightening  machines"  were  machine 
tools. 

In  re  protest  Schuchardt  &  Schutte,  decided  Noveml>er  30,  1910,  reported  in  vol- 
ume 19,  Treasury  Decisions,  page  1191,  it  was  held  that  an  "automatic  gear  bobbing 
or  cutting  machine"  was  a  machine  tool. 

Senator  Heybubn.  We  must  take  the  decisions  of  the  courts  into 
consideration  in  this  matter,  because  they  would  affect  the  rate  of 
duty  as  between  30  per  cent  and  45  per  cent  and  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Geier.  Yes.  This  morning  in  looking  over  the  imports  I  find 
the  classification:  ''Machines  and  machinery."  I  do  not  Know  what 
it  means,  but  it  was  said  yesterday,  you  know,  that  the  importation 
of  machine  tools  only  amounted  to  $200,000,  and  therefore  tne  manu- 
facturers would  not  be  harmed*.  But  under  this  other  classification. 
"Machinery  and  machines,"  there  were  $10,000,000  worth  importea 
last  year. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Mr.  Geieb.  So  the  Lord  knows  how  much  stuff  would  come  in 
under  these  new  rulings. 

I  touched  yesterday  very  briefly  upon  the  fact  that  the  foreigner, 

f particularly  the  German,  could  bring  liis  product  over  here  at  a  less 
reight  rate  from  Germany  than  the  domestic  buyer  or  the  man  who 
buys  machines  for  domestic  use  in  Germany  would  pay.  I  have  here 
some  figures  showing  that  the  carload  rate  from  Dusseidorf  to  Bremen 
for  export  is  93  pfennigs  per  100  kilos.  The  carload  rate  for  domes- 
tic use  is  1.42  pfennigs  per  100  kilos.  Chemnitz  to  Bremen,  1.42 
pfennig  per  100  kilos,  and  domestic  3.36  pfennigs  per  100  kilos.  If 
you  taKe  the  ayerage  size  of  machine  tool  which  would  come  in  here 
first  weighing,  say,  about  4,000  pounds,  they  could  bring  those 
machines  to  the  seaboard  of  tiie  Umted  States  at  a  cost  of  about  S20, 
paying  all  of  the  ocean  freight  and  railroad  freight.  With  a  machine 
of  that  size,  figuring  it  at  15  cents  a  pound,  $600,  which  is  a  veiy 
conservative  estimate,  the  transportation  cost  from  the  factory  in 
Germany  to  New  York  City  or  Boston  would  be  less  than  4  per  cent 
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of  the  Yalue  of  the  machine.  The  rate  from  Cincumati  to  Boston  is 
62^  cents  on  a  4,000-pound  machine,  and  higher  of  course  from  the 
West.  So  that,  whereas  in  the  argument  presented  in  the  lower 
House  it  was  claimed  that  on  some  of  these  articles  on  which  the 
taiiff  is  reduced  the  element  of  transporation  would  be  a  protection 
to  the  nanufaeturer  of  the  United  States,  you  can  see  here  that  that 
would  not  hold  in  our  case,  because  the  transporation  charge  is  so 
small  an  item  of  the  total  cost. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  given  you  our  testimony  in  support  of 
our  contention  that  we  can  not  stand  this  proposed  reduction  of  the 
rate.  Fortunately  I  have  here  testimony  from  the  Germans  them- 
sdves.  It  came  into  my  hands  only  a  few  days  ago.  Here  is  a 
pamphlet  lasued  by  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  Grermany  on 
die  subject  of  machine  tools.  It  is  entitled  ''Die  Stelhmg  der 
Deotschen  Werkzeugmaschinen  auf  dem  Weltmarkte,"  in  other 
words,  "The  Position  of  the  German  Machine  Tool  Industry  in  the 
Wbrid  Market,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  Ing.  G.  Schlesin^er,  Charlottenburg,  pro- 
teaaor  in  the  Technical  UniY^rsity  of  Berlin,  Charlottenburg. 

This  address  was  delivered  at  the  annual  convention  of  tne  Grerman 
machine  builders  on  April  6,  1911,  in  Berlin.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  data  was  gathered  in  the  following  way: 

I  haTB  to  thank  72  machine  builden  and  45  machine  tool  builders  for  their  willing 
ooopexatian  in  getting  the  following  data  for  the  speech  which  I  will  present  to-day. 
Tbese  connst  practically  of  all  the  miportant  German  firms,  and  give  therefore  a  com- 
|dete  picture  of  the  actual  conditions. 

The  comparisons  he  gives  you  in  this  book  [indicating],  and  we  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  having  photographic  reproductions  made  of  this 
pamphlet,  and  if  you  wouM  like  to  look  at  them  they  may  be  very 

I  want  to  read  to  you,  and  I  ask  your  thoughtful  attention  to  this, 
whai  this  man  says;  because  it  is  not  our  own  testimony.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  Germans,  who,  to  our  minds,  are  the  most  vital  in 
the  consideration  of  this  industry  that  we  are  representing.    He  says: 

For  the  most  part,  the  competition  is  confined  only  between  Germany  and  the 
United 


Please  bear  that  in  mind.    That  is  what  we  daim,  too — that  our 
eompetitor  of  the  future  is  the  Grerman. 
Senator  Hetbubn.  And  of  the  present  ? 
Mr.  Geieb.  Yes;  and  of  the  present — 

And  thorofoie  we  are  confining  our  present  comparison  between  these  two  countries . 
On  page  1,  paragraph  5,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Tbe  first  question  to  l)e  answered  is^  How  does  it  coxae  tl^t  the  German  machine- 
tool  buHdera  can  make  such  strong  clamis  for  their  product  tonday?  Does  the  product 
actnaBy  take  such  an  iiaportent  part  in  the  machine  building  of  Germany  and  is 
Ihara  aay  danger  of  very  strong  importetion  from  foreign  countries?  The  statistics 
«f  the  last  10  yeaiB  abow  that  the  Grennan  export  of  machine  tools  to  the  whole  world 
wm  llyOeO  tana  in  1900  and  has  increased  to  58,000  tons  in  1910,  while  the  imports 
I  iUnerica,  which  were  approximately  7,000  tons  in  1900,  were  decreased  to  2,000 
in  1901  and  increased  again  in  1906  to  a  maximum  of  8,800  tons,  averaging  5,500 


In  other  words,  the  imports  of  American  machinery  to  Germany 
llftTe  declined  from  7,000  tons  to  an  average  of  5,500  tons  for  the  five 
years,  whereas  during  the  same  period  Germany's  exports  to  the 
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world  have  increased  from  11,000  tons  to  58,000  tons,  or  ovot  550 
per  cent. 

Page  2,  paragraph  1,  he  says: 

The  reaaon  for  the  present  small  export  of  Gennan  machine  tools  to  America  is  the 
American  tarifif,  which  was  formerly  45  per  cent  and  is  now  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  (jerman  machine-tool  builder  must,  therefore,  aim  to  build  nis  machines  so  good 
and  so  cheap  that  they  can  climb  over  the  American  tariff  wall,  which  is  already 
happening  in  some  instances. 

There  are  men  here  to-day  who  have  had  very  bitter  experiences 
on  that  one  point  and  have  already  lost  out  in  competition  with  the 
German  macnines,  the  Germans  paying  30  per  cent  tariff. 

The  comparison  of  export  and  import  figures  show  that  in  the  case  of  the  German 
machine-tool  builders  in  most  types  of  machines  they  can  claim  equality  with  the 
American  product,  since  most  export  markets  welcome  our  machines  and  purchase 
them  in  big  quantities. 

Page  2y  paragraph  2,  he  says: 

A  comparison  of  Germany's  imports  and  exports  in  other  fields  of  machine  building, 
such  as  agricultural  machinery,  steam  engines,  boilers,  hoisting  machinery,  locomo- 
tives, shows  the  important  role  which  machine  tools  play  for  us  in  the  economic  life 
of  our  German  nation.  In  exports  machine  tools  taKe  first  place.  The  exports  of 
locomotives  follow  very  close. 

We  have  placed  before  you  a  chart  *  to  veiy  graphically  indicate 
that — the  machine-tool  line  being  the  upper  fine,  snowing  this  tre- 
mendous increase  from  1 1 ,000  tons  to  58,000  tons,  and  the  locomotives 
foUowing  very  closely  after  that. 

Mr.  Geieb.  On  page  3,  paragraph  2,  he  says: 

The  active,  enterprising,  and  comparatively  small  population  of  the  United  States, 
the  hi^h  wages  and  the  high  cost  of  living  forced  the  Americans  long  s^  to  a  more 
extensive  use  of  machines  instead  of  hand  labor  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  woiid. 
The  beginning  was  the  Civil  War  in  1864,  at  the  outbreak  of  which,  first  of  all  skiUed 
labor  was  necessary  to  make  firearms  of  everv  kind .  This  necessity  forced  them  wi  thin 
a  few  years  to  develop  machine  tools  for  the  manufacture  of  fircoinns,  the  principles 
underlying  these  machine  tools  are  still  fundamental  to-day.  The  strongly  aeveloped 
talent  of  Americans  for  the  practical  led  to  a  scientific  development  of  machine  build- 
ing, and  especially  machine  tools.  It  should  be  noted,  that  German  electrical  nuuiu- 
facturers  got  their  development  from  American  influence.  The  close  connections 
between  the  AUegemeine  Elecktricitats  Gresellschaft  with  the  General  Electric  Co., 
and  the  Union  Elecktricitats  Gesellschaft  with  the  Thomson  Houston  Co.,  were  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  hastening  the  development  of  electrical  machinery  and  its 
financial  success.  To-day  the  Germans  are  independent  and  stronger  than  their 
American  competitors. 

At  page  4,  paragraph  3,  he  says: 

For  a  long  time  machine-tool  building  was  a  matter  of  experience  only,  and  it  is  a 
strange  circumstance,  that  it  had  to  be  the  Americans  again,  who  developed  and  placed 
upon  the  market  between  1899  and  1900,  what  we  now  know  as  "high-«peed  steel'*— 

The  product  the  gentleman  was  talking  about  this  morning — 

which  resulted  in  placing  a  machine  tool  on  the  market  which  was  stronger  than  the 
existing  standard  machine,  and  therefore  the  German  manufacturer  was  compelled 
to  change  his  methods  to  meet  existing  conditions.  In  the  meantime  title  American's 
progress  in  handiness,  convenience  in  operation,  and  economic  production  was 
reproduced. 

Page  4,  paragraph  4: 

American  product  in  the  meantime  found  general  recognition  in  the  whcde  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  where  they  suways  displayed  a  fondness  for  any 
foreign  article  or  product. 


i  Not  printed. 
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Page  5,  paragraph  1 : 

A  reawakening  of  the  German  machine-tool  induBtry  resulted  from  their  following 
very  closely  the  American  example  in  the  construction  of  their  well-built  and  diur- 
able  machines.  Machine  tools  of  laige  proportions,  used  especially  by  mining  and 
rolling  mills,  also  shipyards,  because  of  then:  more  scientific  requirements,  were  the 
&Bt  to  compiiete  with  American  imports  into  the  home  market  and  have  to-day  elimi- 
nated this  competition  completely. ;< 

I  want  to  stop  there  a  moment  to  recall  to  you  that  yesterday  I 
was  trying  to  point  out  to  you  the  fact  that  whereas  our  exports 
to-day  are  still  of  a  consideraole  amount,  the  machines  that  compose 
those  exports  are  different  from  what  we  exported  10  years  ago;  and 
here  is  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Page  5;  paragraph  2  : 

No  one  can  blame  the  German  machine-tool  manufacturers  if  they  copy  a  good 
dung  wherever  they  find  it.  In  the  hard  fight  for  existence  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  any  idea  or  design  fades  into  insignificance. 

Page  5,  paragraph  3: 

What  did  we  have  to  learn  from  the  Americans  and  what  have  we  actually  learned 
from  them?    Note  as  follows: 
The  advantage  of  specialization. 

Accuiucy  ana  gooa  quality  of  machines  for  producing  machine-finished  product. 
Handinesa  in  operation  or  convenience. 
Prodoctive  capacity  and  approved  methods  of  testing  machines. 

Page  7,  paragraph  1 : 

An  examination  of  the  special  machinery  built  in  Germany  shows  that  the  impres- 
flum  prevailing  generally  that  the  German  machine-tool  engineer  is  not  skilled  ia 
eaooeoua. 

Page  10,  paragraph  4 : 

In  the  case  of  boring  machines,  small  and  medium  sizes,  American  competition  was 
forced  to  completely  withdraw. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  that  10  years  ago  a  good  many  American 
boring  mills  were  exported  into  Germany.     Here  is  the  testimony  to 

Erove  my  statement  that  those  exports  are  lost,  and  that  what  we 
ave  to-dajr  is  composed  of  new  types  of  machines,  highly  organized 
and  specialized,  that  they  do  not  as  yet  make. 

We  only  need  mention  one  machine,  namely,  the  Lucas  boring  mill,  which  is  made 
-very  accurate  and  well  constructed,  but  on  me  other  hand  is  so  high  priced  that  it 
can  not  compete  with  the  German  market. 

Page  12,  paragraph  1: 

A  great  number  of  German  machine-tool  builders  never  criticize  the  high  prices  of 
tJie  American  buUders,  as  it  was  largely  through  this  high  price  of  American  manufac- 
torerB  that  the  German  builder's  position  was  strengthened,  and  enabled  him  to  e£fect 
a  far-reaching  competition  in  the  world  market. 

Page  13,  paragraph  1 : 

On  those  machines  on  which  the  German  makers  compete  with  American  product 
m  pfires  are  insufficient,  but  they  will  not  be  increased  until  Germany  increases  her 

aAedule  ai  tariff  on  the  import  of  American  tools  in  to  Germany.    That  the  Americans 

are  afraid  of  losing  their  superior  position  is  shown — 

1.  In  iflBoing  a  report  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  by  Capt.  Garden, 
entitled,  '-The  Machine  Tool  Trade  in  Europe,''  which  deals  especially  with  the 
German  machine-tool  market. 

2.  The  publication  of  a  translation  of  the  weU-known  American  technical  journal 
Ainerkan  Jiachinist  in  the  German  language. 

3.  Bepresentation  of  machines  of  German  make  by  agents  who  formerly  (before 
IfiOO)  only  handled  American  machine  toob. 
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I  want  to  stop  there  a  moment  to  say  that  there  are  a  number  of 
concerns  m  Europe,  dealers  in  machinery,  who  built  their  buauxess 
up  on  the  importation  of  American  machines,  and  who  for  many 
years  sold  only  American  machines;  but  the  pressure  on  the  part  oi 
the  German  builder  of  machine  toob  has  become  so  great  that  during 
the  last  five  years  or  more  they  have  gradually  taken  up  the  sale  ot 
German  machines,  because  they  can  no  longer  sell  the  machines  they 
were  formerly  able  to  import  from  this  country. 

Page  14,  paragraph  2: 

The  German  machine-tool  concerns,  according  to  their  own  statement,  export 
machine  tools  in  great  quantities  to  the  United  States.  This  applies  especially  to 
shears  and  punches. 

Which,  according  to  the  last  ruling,  certainly  would  be  machine 
tools. 
Page  14,  paragraph  3: 

The  German  manufacturers  declare  that  only  since  t^iey  have  been  specialiEixig 
have  thev  been  able  to  make  good  profits,  that  export  figures  increased  up  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  gross  output,  the  output  per  workman  being  9,000  marks  ($2,142),  and 
this  in  a  shop  with  about  400  men. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  that  is  a  record  of  production,  or 
testimony  as  to  the  efficiency  of  a  plant,  that  will  hardly  find  its 
equal  in  this  country. 

He  goes  on: 

The  Steel  Trust— 

Speaking  of  the  United  States  Steel  Trust — 

buys  continually  from  the  Schmitzchen  Feinwalzwerke,  and  many  hundred  ahean 
from  Pelse  are  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  same  is  true  of  lathes  and  Rear- 
hobbing  machines  made  by  Reinecker  and  many  other  German  concerns.  Ther^are, 
the  German  machine-tool  builders  should  have  sufficient  courage  to  establish  a  coimt^- 
organization.  They  will  sell  their  product  even  with  a  high  tariff  if  the  product  is 
good  and  worth  its  price. 

Page  16,  paragraph  3: 

The  decade  from  1900  to  1910  has  been  controlled  bv  the  development  of  hi^h-speed 
steel,  which  brought  about  a  change  in  the  design  of  lathes  and  boring  machines  tram 
the  cone  type  to  Vie  single-pulley  or  geared-hecui  machines. 

In  this  tiie  German  manufacturer  has  equaled  the  American,  and  to-day  even  holds 
a  superior  position  in  the  development  of  drives  on  lathes  and  boring  machines.  Ibl 
tile  case  of  milling  machines,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  follow  American  construc- 
tion, with  i)robably  the  one  exception  of  the  vertical  machine  of  Droop  &  Rein.  In 
worsmanship  and  productive  capacity  the  German  machines  are  equal  to  the  Amex- 
ican. 

Page  16,  paragraph  5: 

The  construction  of  gear-hobbin^  machines  is  a  German  invention  theoretically, 
and  practically  the  first  machine  which  could  be  used  for  manufacturing  was  a  machine 
built  by  Reinecker.  The  gear-hobbing  machine  is  one  of  the  machine  tools  exported 
to  America  in  very  laige  Quantities.  The  machine  is  often  called  the  German  maichine, 
and  shows  very  clearly  tnat  the  German  machine  has  supplanted  the  American  tool 
of  tJiis  highly  organized  type  of  machine. 

Senator  IIeyburn.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Under  the 
ruling  you  have  referred  to,  which  includes  machines,  what  would 
be  the  imports  into  this  country  ?  You  are  devoting  your  attention 
entirdy  to  the  interpretation  you  place  upon  it.  Referring  to  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  this  paragraph  73^  what  would  be  Ihe 
amount  of  imports  ?    You  spoke  of  mulions  of  dollars. 
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^[r.  Geieb.  The  statistics  for  last  year  show  that  under  the  head- 
ing  of  ''machinery  and  machines'' — which  certainly ,  under  the 
Treasury  decisions,  one  would  have  a  right  to  classify  under  ''Machine 
tools" 

Seiator  Heybukn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Geieb  (continuing).  The  imports  amounted,  last  year,  in 
addition  to  the  machine-tool  item  of  $199,000,  to  something  over 
$10,000,000. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then,  the  figure  given  in  this  report,  on  page  81, 
of  the  machine  tools,  is  based  upon  your  interpretation  and  not  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  courts;  $191,082  would  be  the  importation 
of  machine  tools  under  your  definition  of  it  ? 

iir.  Geieb.  Practically  so. 

Senator  Heybubn.  If  we  are  to  accept  your  idea  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Treasury  Department  and  of  the  courts  it  woula  be 
over  $10,000,000,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Do  you  hold  that  that  $10,000,000  of  importa- 
tions would  come  in  under  the  free  list,  under  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  and  of  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  If  the  Treasury  rulings  are  correct,  I  would  certainly 
hold  that  $10,000,000  worth  of  importations  would  be  placed  on  the 
free  list,  and  a  good  many  other  things. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Instead  of  $191,000? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  that.  I  think  there  are  other 
things  that  are  imported  that  could  be  classified  as  machine  tools, 
which  would  swell  the  figure  to  a  good  deal  more  than  $10,000,000. 

Senator  Heybubn.  The  House  seems  to  have  adopted  your  view 
of  it,  and  they  give  the  importations  at  $191,082.  They  make  no 
mention  of^  nor  do  they  take  into  account,  the  $10,000,000  of  impor- 
tations which  you  say  under  the  decisions  would  come  in  free. 

itr,  Geieb.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  an  important  item. 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  think  so.     I  think  it  is  very  important. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  rely  entirel}^  upon  the  decisions  you  have 
referred  to,  a  memorandum  of  which  is  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  So  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  these 
articles  shall  come  in  free  is  to  be  considered  upon  the  basis  of 
$10,000,000  of  importations  rather  than  $191,000. 

The  CnAiBMAN.  You,  of  course,  had  no  opportunitiy  over  in  the 
House  to  say  a  word  or  to  call  attention  to  these  decisions,  had  you, 
Mr.  Geier? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Absolutely  none,  and  the  notice  of  this  bill  came  as 
thunder  out  of  a  clear  sty.     We  had  no  opportunities  of  any  sort. 

The  Chaieman.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  people  over 
in  the  House  knew  about  these  decisions  and  their  bearing  on  future 
importations,  is  there? 

.Mr.  Geieb.  I  can  not  say.  I  have  not  had  the  oi)portunity  of 
learning  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I^et  us  get  this  in  tlie  record,  so  there  will  never 
be  any  question  about  it.     Referring  to  paragraph  73,  House  report, 
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page  81, 1  underBtand  you  to  say  that  this  item  instead  of  represent- 
ing importations  of  $191,000  represented  importations  of  over 
$10,000,000  that  to-day  come  in  free,  according  to  the  decision  as 
you  have  interpreted  it.  It  makes  a  very  material  difference  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  small  items  of  less  than  $200,000  or  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  an  item  of  over  $10,000,000,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Gbibb.  ilost  decidedly;  but  I  can  not  be  asked  to  state 
positively 

Senator  Hbybukn.  No;  I  simply  want  your  opinion,  as  I  think  it 
is  a  practical  application  of  that  decision  to  proaucts  other  than  the 
tool  as  you  describe  it. 

Mr.  Geieb.  The  decisions,  as  you  see,  are  rather  few  in  number 

Senator  Heybubn.  Do  you  think  they  squarely  hold  that  all  of 
that  class  of  machinery  that  vou  refer  to  as  repr^enting  $10,000,000 
would  be  put  on  the  free  list  i 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  tliink  so.  That  is  so,  in  my  judgment.  It  would 
not  take  long  to  read  the  decisions,  to  give  the  committee  a  cle^r 
idea 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  is  a  very  important  item. 

iir.  Geieb  (continuing).  As  to  how  sweeping  these  decisions  are, 
and  how  inclusive  the  rulings  in  the  future  mignt  be. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Have  you  examined  this  report  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  under  what  item  this  surplus  would  come  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  was  unable  to  get  from  the  Govenunent  reports  any 
separation  defining  by  name  the  types  of  machines  that  enter  into 
these  Grovemment  figures. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  class  of  machinerv^  was  involved  in  the 
decisions  ? 

Mr.  Gsibb.  I  had  better  read  the  decisions,  I  think,  to  save  time. 

In  re  the  protest  of  Georgia  Pulp  &  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  reported  in  volume  22, 
Treasury  DecisioDs,  part  5,  for  February  5,  1912,  page  16,  the  United  States  General 
Appraisers  on  January  22, 1912,  held  ''that  bark  or  rossing  macliines  used  in  removing 
the  bark  from  pulp  wood,  being  power  appliances  for  working  on  wood  with  cutting 
tools,"  were  machine  tools. 

Again:  General  Appraiser  Fischer,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  General  Board  of 
Appraisers,  said  (p.  16):  ''A  machine  tool  is  a  term  which  in  common  use  would, 
witnout  question,  embrace  a  power  cutting  machine  used  in  woodworking,  and  we 
hold  the  merchandise  here  in  question  to  be  machine  tools." 

In  re  protest  W.  White,  reported  in  volume  22^  No.  4,  page  IS,  Treasury  Decisions. 
January  25,  1912,  it  waehela  "that  a  woodworking  macnine  known  as  a  mortiwr" 
was  a  machine  tool. 

Senator  Heybubn.  The  whole  machine  ? 

Mr,  Geieb.  The  whole  machine. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  not  the  mortising  tool  alone  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  No;  the  machine. 

In  re  protest  W.  Allison,  reported  in  volume  22,  No.  1,  Treaaurjr  Decisions,  page  25, 
January  4,  1912,  it  was  held  tnat  **a  combined  jogging  and  punching  machine  '  was  a 
machine  tool. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  your  comment  on  the  decision,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  am  reading  tlus. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  the  syllabus  of  the  decision  ? 

Afr.  Geieb.  Yes;  this  is  the  syllabus  of  the  decision. 

In  re  protest  American  Window  Plate  Glass  Co.,  reported  in  volume  21,  Treaaiiiy 
Decisions,  page  485,  decided  December  31,  1911,  it  was  held  that  a  tool  "u.^od  in 
punching  or  taking  scratches  out  of  window  glass  and  consisting  of  a  motor  connected 
to  a  wheel  or  polishing  tool"  was  a  machine  tool. 
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Senator  Hbtbubn.  Well,  that  is  a  tool. 

Mr.  GsifiR.  No;  it  is  a  machine. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  speak  of  a  tool  used  in  connection  with 
it,  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Gbieb.  No  ;  the  whole  thing  together. 

Senator  Gallinoeb.  Those  are  all  Treasury  decisions.  Have  you 
a  court  decision  t 

3fr.  Geieb.  Here  is  the  court  decision : 

Myers  t\  United  States,  reported  in  volume  20,  Treasury  Decisions, 
page  192,  is  the  leading  case  upon  the  subject,  having  been  decided 
by  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  January  25,  1911. 
In  this  case  it  was  held  that  ''floor  planers" — planers  for  wood 
floors — "with  an  electric  motor"  were  machine  tools. 

The  court  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  floor  planers  in  ques- 
tion were  portable  and  only  put  in  operation  by  the  hand  of  man, 
and  that  tliey  resembled  in  general  style  lawn  mowers  propelled  by 
hand. 

I  should  think  upon  this  decision  lawn  mowers  are  machine  tools. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Did  they  hold  that  a  lawn  mower  was  a  machine 
tool? 

Mr.  Geieb.  This  case  shows  the  broad  scope  given  to  the  term 
*'  machine  tools,"  as  found  in  the  tariff  act. 

Again,  in  re  protest  American  Steel  Wire  Co.,  decided  December 
5,  1910,  reported  in  vo)ume  19,  TVeasnry  Decisions,  page  1193,  it 
was  held  tnat  "cold-rolling  mills,  slitting  machines,  scale-removing 
machineB,  and  straightening  machines  "  were  machine  tools. 

In  re  protest  Schuchardt  &  Schutte,  decided  November  30, 
1910 

Senator  MgCumbsb.  Are  these  court  decisions  or  Treasury  deci- 
sions I 

Mr.  Geieb.  They  are  all  Treasury  decisions  except  the  one. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Except  the  Myers  case  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Except  the  Myers  case.  In  re  protest  Schuchardt  and 
Sebutte,  decided  November  30, 1910,  reported  in  volume  19,  Treasury 
DeeisionB,  pa^e  1191,  it  was  hdd  that  an  ^'automatic  gear  hobbing  or 
cutting  machme"  was  a  machine  tool. 

This  last  decision  there  is  no  difference  on  amon^  us  in  the  trade. 
We  would  have  classified  that  ourselves  as  a  machine  tool.  But  the 
other  decisions  are  something  entirely  outside  of  our  idea  of  what  a 
machine  tool  is,  and  therefore  it  certainly  throws  down  the  bars, 
aod,  to  our  min^,  puts  on  the  free  Ust,  together  with -these  machine- 
tool  manufactures,  a  great  many  other  classes  and  descriptions  that 
heretofore  have  not  Men  considered  machine  tools,  and  wnich,  under 
the  Underwood  bill,  it  was  intended,  at  least  as  I  understand  the  bill, 
to  stiU  protect  with  25  lyr  cent. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  on  that  commodity 
that  r^resents  $10,000,000  under  the  existing  law  ? 

Mr.  Gbubb.  Forty-five  per  cent. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  That  would  be  $4,500,000  in  duty  alone  that 
we  woidd  lose  on  that,  under  this  proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  OfxpsBL.  YeB,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  In  addition  to  the  competition  we  would  lose 
$4,500,000  in  duties. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  mere  bagatelle  nowadays.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Geieb.  It  might  be  claimed  by  some  gentlemen  that  our  loss 
of  the  export  business  in  Germany  or  elsewhere  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  charging  inordinate  profits.    That  would  be  a  reiy 

Sertinent  question.  We  have  endeavored,  in  the  short  time  at  our 
isposal,  to  get  statistics  from  our  members  as  to  what  their  eamin^g 
for  the  last  10  years  have  been  on  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
and  our  figures  show  (those  that  we  have  been  able  to  get)  that  the 
average  earnings  in  the  machine-tool  industnr  for  the  last  10  years 
are  a  little  less  than  9  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  Inquiry  was 
made  of  67  concerns;  and  I  submit/ gentlemen,  that  that  is  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Does  that  represent  all  years,  or  what  you 
would  call  fat  years  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  It  is  the  average  over  10  years.  It  takes  in  the  good 
years  with  the  bad  ones. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Were  there  any  years  in  which  there  was  no 
profit  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Undoubtedly.  In  fact,  right  now  we  are  just  emerg- 
ing  

Senator  Heybubn.  Then  there  must  have  been  some  years  that 
were  rather  fat  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  will  quote  Mr.  Schwab  in  that  respect,  that  we  need 
some  fat  years  to  make  up  for  the  lean. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Yes;  I  recognize  that  proposition.  I  simply 
wanted  to  get  the  fact. 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  can  not  submit  any;  absolute  evidence,  but  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge  from  reading  German  papers,  in  which  are 
Quoted  the  earnings  of  the  German  concerns,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  the  German  machine-tool  builders  certainly  make  as  much  as 
that.  We  have  evidence  that  they  declare  larger  dividends  than  I 
have  seen  declared  in  American  machine-tool  shops. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  folks  ought  to  so  into  the  making  of  auto- 
mobiles.    They  mil  protect  those  all  ri^t. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  spoke  about  $67,000,000  being  invested. 
What  does  that  represent  ?  Does  it  represent  a  cash  investment  or 
plants  taken  at  certain  price4S  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  My  statement  was  that  the  evidence  I  submitted  was 
gathered  from  67  concerns. 

Senator  Johnson.  Oh;  67  concerns? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Yes.  You  wall  recall  that  we  claim  that  the  total 
capitalization  of  the  225  machine-tool  building  concerns  in  this 
country  is  about  $40,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  $40,000,000  ?  That  is,  their  stock  capit^iza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Geieb.  The  G7  concerns  that  reported  on  this  inquiry  repre- 
sent a  capitaUzation  of  $21,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  their  stock  capitaUzation  1 

ilr.  Geieb.  That  is  the  full  investment,  capital  and  surplus. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  do  you  mean  by  investment"  I  Do  you 
mean  money  invested  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Lands,  buildings,  machinery,  materials,  finished  and 
unfinished  stock  on  hand,  and  the  necessary  money  to  run  the  business 
with.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  water  in  the 
capitalization  of  the  machine-tool  industry  of  this  country. 
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Senator  Hbtbubn.  Is  there  any  combination  among  those  con- 
cenis? 

Mr.  Geieb.  Among  these  225  concerns  ? 

Senator  Heybubn.  Among  the  lesser  number  that  you  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Geieb.  Absolutely  no  combination  of  any  sort  or  description. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Were  the  plants  bought  up  pursuant  to  a  plan 
of  consolidation,  as  was  attempted  in  the  steel  business  and  iron  and 
hardware  business  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  No  ;  and  there  is  no  chance  in  the  future  of  that  thing 
happening,  because  the  business,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  profitable 
enough  to  induce  any  scheme  of  that  sort ;  and  secondly,  it  is  a  business 
in  which  very  much  depends  upon  the  individual  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  a  group  of  men. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  A  few  years  ago  the  hardware  business  of  the 
United  States  and  certain  branches  of  the  iron  business  took  options 
on  nearly  all  those  plants  in  the  country  of  any  consequence,  with  a 
view  of  forming  a  combination,  placing  a  certain  value  upon  the 
plants,  the  owners  of  them  to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  stocK  in  the 
gigantic  enterprise  and  some  cash,  in  consideration  of  turning  over 
uieir  business  to  a  central  control.  Has  there  been  anything  of  that 
kind  in  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  There  never  has  been  anything  of  that  kind  in  our 
business. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Has  there  ever  been  any  effort  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  There  has  never  been  any  effort  of  that  kind.  I  am 
beginning  to  wish  there  might  be.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Heybubn.  Well,  they  did  not  take  up  the  options ;  but  I 
wanted  to  know  if  there  had  been  any  effort  of  that  kind  made  in  your 
business. 

Mr.  Geieb.  Gentlemen,  for  just  a  moment  now  I  want  to  show  you 
the  situation.  Our  exports  in  this  line  of  business  in  the  years  1898 
to  1900  amounted  to  $18,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $6,788,000  per 
annum,  to  all  countries.  In  that  same  period  Germany  bouglit  from 
us  an  average  of  $2,262,723  worth. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  is  that  ?  Two  million  or  twenty-two 
million? 

Mr.  Geieb.  $2,262,723.  Understand,  these  figures  that  I  have 
given  you  are  on  metal-worldng  machinery,  which  includes  our 
machine  tools.  These  are  Government  statistics  analyzed  for  the 
Tears. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Is  it  your  idea  that  those  figures  represent  the 
exports  on  the  basis  of  the  decision  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Geieb.  No. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Can  you  say,  oflFhand,  what  figures  would  rep- 
resent the  exports  on  the  basis  of  the  decision  ? 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  say.  It  woidd  be  very 
much  larger  than  this. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Yes;  necessarily. 

ilr.  Geieb.  During  that  first  period  of  three  years,  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  German  machine-tool  industry  development, 
Germany  bought  37  per  cent  of  these  total  exports  of  metal-working 
machineiv. 

Take  the  next  10  years,  b^inning  with  the  year  1901 .  Our  exports 
to  all  countries  of  metal-working  machinery  averaged  $5,605,000.     It 
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had  gone  down  from  $6,788,000.     Germany's  portion  on  that  latter 
statement  was  reduced  from  37  per  cent  to  24  per  cent. 

Now,  there  is  another  table  here  that  you  have  a  diagram  of  show- 
ing what  is  liappeniug  in  the  neutral  markets,  hke  France.  Here  is  a 
chart,  and  I  have  a  table  here  beginning  with  1895  and  going  up  to 
1910.  Here,  again,  these  statements  include  machines  and  macnin- 
ery,  which,  of  course,  covers  more  than  machine  tools.  It  includes 
more  things  than  machine  tools,  but  it  is  a  similar  class  of  products 
and  shows  our  relative  ability  to  compete  with  Germany  in  France. 
We  began  in  1895^  and  we  sent  over  there  5,244,000  francs  of  exports. 
We  reached  the  high-water  mark  in  1907  of  54.739,000  franco.  Since 
then  w^e  have  dechned,  so  that  in  1910  we  only  shipped  into  France 
exports  amounting  to  46,000,000  francs— a  decrease  of  about  16  per 
cent  since  1907. 

Taking  the  same  period  for  Germany,  they  began  with  16,000,000 
francs  in  1905.  Taking  the  high-water  mark  for  us  in  1907,  they  had 
reached  76,000,000  francs,  and  they  have  steadily  gone  on  since  that 
time,  until  in  1910  they  bought  from  Germany  to  the  extent  of 
111,000,000  francs,  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  during  the  period  in 
which  our  exports  to  France  declined  16  per  cent. 

I  was  able  to  also  get  the  per  cent  of  the  purchase  of  machiner}' 
on  the  part  of  Belgium  for  1906,  1907,  and  1908.  This  is  not  ^ven 
in  money;  it  is  given  in  weight.  The  United  States  sent  to  Belgium, 
in  1906,  487,497  kilos;  in  1907,  713,725  kilos;  in  1908,  659,584  kilos. 
Germany,  in  the  same  period  of  years,  began  with  6,970,000  kilos; 
in  1907,  9,464,000  kilos;  and  in  1908,  10,479,000  kilos.  Our  propor- 
tion, you  see,  is  less  than  6  per  cent  of  that. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  in 
this  bill  automobiles,  bicycles,  motorcycles,  are  still  protected  40 
per  cent;  muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns  and  rifles,  15  per  cent; 
oreech-loading  shotguns  and  rifles,  pistols,  and  parts  thereof,  35  per 
cent;  watch  movements,  including  time  detectors,  35  per  cent,  and 
all  other  products — and  this  is  the  important  thing  to  remember — 
into  whicn  metal  of  any  kind  enters  in  any  degree,  25  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  every  kind  of  machine  tool,  or  machine  used  in  wood- 
working, or  working  in  a  rubber  plant,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  textile 
machinery,  under  this  Underwood  bill  is  still  in  the  25  per  cent  class. 
I  would  nke  to  enumerate  just  for  a  moment  the  kinds  of  machines 
that  are  still  in  this  same  bill  protected  by  at  least  25  per  cent. 

Machines  for  shoemaking,  p^per  and  pulp,  leather  working,  con- 
fectionerv,  cotton,  woolen,  taiitting,  bottle  making,  steam  pumps, 
electrical  machinery,  water  meters,  adding  machines,  sugar,  rolling 
mUl,  rubber,  road  making,  rock  drilling,  mining,  pneumatics,  hydraulic 
presses,  cotton  ginning,  oil  well,  agricultural,  dairy,  laundry,  traction 
engines,  cement,  brick  making,  metal  molding,  rotary  blowers,  ven- 
tilating, can  making,  hat  making,  straw  braiding,  steam  shovels,  barb 
wire,  wire  weaving,  dredging,  cranes,  jib,  cranes  traveling,  cranes 
locomotive,  hoisting  macmnery,  elevators,  convej^er,  grain  elevating, 
flour  making,  stone  crushing,  internal-combustion  engines,  metal 
drawing,  tube  drawing,  wire  drawing,  pin  making,  windmills,  hot-air 
engines,  chain  making,  glass  making,  paper-box  making,  envelope 
making,  weighing  machines,  scales,  paint  making,  chemical  machinery, 
goldsmith  machinery,  button  making,  butchers,  coffee  machinery, 
dental  machinery,  telescopes,  microscopes,  laboratory  apparatus, 
fertilizer,  filtering  machinery,  telephone  machines,  telegraph  machines, 
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flying  machines,  injectorS;  water  wheels,  ice  making,  vacuum  clean- 
in?,  air  compressors,  bakers'  macbinerv,  cotton-seed  oil,  cereal  mak- 
S|.  gun  mXn.,  nil  making,  nipper^  'and  plieiB,  and  many  others 
we  have  not  had  time  to  list. 

Senator  Gaixinger.  Too  numerous  to  mention. 

Mr.  Geier.  These  are  all  protected  in  the  proposed  Underwood  bill 
by  25  per  cent. 

Senator  McCuicber.  It  would  make  that  clearer  to  us  if  you  would 
tell  us  what  is  left  out.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Geier.  Amon^g  other  things  that  are  left  out,  involved  in  this 
classification,  are  printing  presses,  machine  tools,  cash  registers,  etc. 
lliere  are  seven  items  on  that  list  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  told  us  a  while  ago  that  under  the  inter- 
pretation placed  by  the  court  upon  the  term  "machine  tool," 
$10,000,000  worth,  in  your  opinion,  would  come  in  free. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Does  now. 

Senator  Johnson.  Would  some  of  those  machines  be  included  in 
those  you  have  now  read  as  being  dutiable  under  the  proposed  bill  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  run  into  each  other? 

Mr.  Geier.  Yes,  sir.  lliat  it^i  in  the  Undem'ood  bill  is  a  basket 
dause.  It  simply  says  metal  products,  the  iron  and  steel  schedule, 
in  irtiich  anv  kind  of  metal  is  used.  That  would,  of  course,  take  in  all 
these  different  machines  I  have  enumerated. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Ais  bill  is  discriminatory  and  unjust  in  this  respect:  It  puts  a  com- 
paratively few  items  on  the  free  list  and  leaves  certain  articles  pro- 
tected at  various  rates — up  to  40  per  cent  on  automobiles;  whereas, 
AS  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  who  are  put  on  the  free  list,  including  the 
machine-iool  builders,  are  still  left  to  compete  with  every  other  manu- 
facture in  iirhich  the  same  kind  of  labor  and  the  same  kind  of  material 
enter.  An  automobile  manufactured  to-day  is  proteoted  under  this 
bill,  reduoed  from  45  to  40  per  oent.     It  is  a  nighly  profitable  business. 

Soiator  Gaixinobr.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  that  lai^e 
duty  was  le€t  on  automobiles  f 

Mr.  Geieb.  I  have  not  the  sKghtest  idea.  The  automobile  busi- 
nns  has  sprung  up  in  the  past  ^w  years,  and  has  swept  our  shops 
dean,  almost,  of  tai  the  labor  that  we  have  developed  over  a  p^tiod 
ci  years.  They  have  taken  the  ready-made  product  of  our  emcient 
Ul)or  an4  toansferred  it  to  tlicdr  plants,  because  they  could,  of  course, 
pay  them  a  higher  rate  because  they  got  a  higher  profit  out  of  their 
prodBct  than  we  could. 

Senator  HEfTBtmN.  Do  they,  as  a  matt^  of  fact,  pay  them  a 
iuriier  prioe,  the  same  cdass  of  labor! 

Ifr.  UEiBR.  Most  decidedly.  They  have  raised  for  us  the  cost  of 
our  manuf aciudng  very  connderably  by  the  fact  that  they  got  these 
men  immediately  and  took  them  out  of  our  plants  and  paid  them 
ftlnott  sav  price  because  tJiey  could  afford  to  do  so.  But  here  are 
«M  the  other  lines  of  business.  Take  the  electrical  manufacturing 
business,  a  business  that  is  much  larger  than  otirs ;  there  is  one  con- 
f^m  that  is  two  or  three  times  as  big,  both  in  its  oapitahzation  and 
its  volume  of  product,  as  the  entire  machine-tool  mdustry  repre- 
sented here  to-day.  So  there-  are  other  businesses.  I'He  auto- 
mol^  bosinesB  is  also  two  or  three  times  as  big  as  the  machine-tool 
business;  and  so  with  many  of  these  other  items  I  have  given  you 
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here.  In  otlier  words,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
are  employed — machinists,  skilled  and  unskilled — in  these  plants, 
and  we  are  asked  to  continue  to  compete  with  all  those  manufac- 
turers, and  necessarily  must  pay  the  same  price  for  our  labor  that  we 
pay  now;  and  compete  also  with  the  material,  when  our  product  is 
subjected  to  the  importation  of  a  market  where  the  cost  of  labor  is 
one-half  that  which  we  have  to  deal  witli. 

Senator  Gallixoer.  So  it  is  your  view  that  the  removal  of  the  duty 
would  be  disastrous  to  your  industry;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Geier.  That  is  correct;  and  I  want  to  support  that  opinion  by 
evidence  showing  you  gentlemen  just  what  would  happen.  I  said 
yesterday,  gentlemen,  that  I  only  wanted  to  submit  you  actual  facts. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  given  consideration  to  the  question — ^in  fact,  I  know 
you  must  have — as  to  the  effect  on  your  business,  and  all  kinds  of 
business,  of  an  ad  valorem  rather  than  a  specific  duty,  in  the  matter 
of  undervaluation.  Have  you  given  any  tnought  to  that  ?  This  bill 
is  based  upon  the  ad  valorem  idea,  the  revenue  basis. 

Mr.  Geier.  We  have  always  been  on  the  ad  valorem  basis,  so  that 
this  bill  does  not  make  any  distinction  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Gallinger.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  No. 

Senator  IIeyburn.  Could  all  of  your  employees,  if  you  went  out  of 
business,  get  employment  in  the  automobile  anops  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  automobile  shops  could  get  them  very  much 
cheaper  than  they  do  now^;  not  only  your  men,  but  the  men  they 
have  at  present  employed  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  I  want  just  to  take  one  matter  up  with  you  a  moment, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  important  you  should  know  it.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  some  data  showing  you  the  facts  of  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  machines,  the  price  laid  down  in  New  York,  as  against  Amer- 
ican competing  machines  f.  o.  b.  their  respective  factones.  Tliis  is 
based  on  the  prices  to  the  German  consumer  now  ruling,  not  on  the 
lower  German  export  prices,  which  undoubtedly  would  loUow  if  you 
tempt  them  with  free  entry  into  this  country. 

First  of  all,  I  have  an  exhibit  here.  There  you  see  two  typical  mar 
chines.  You  can  see  they  are  very  similar  in  construction.  In  fact, 
in  this  case  this  happens  to  be  our  former  representative  in  Germany, 
who  has  now  launcned  into  the  manufacture  of  our  machines. 

Senator  Heyburn.  In  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  In  Germany;  and  we  found  the  other  day  this  machine 
being  quoted  for  a  technical  school  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  I  have  the 
absolute  prices  on  it,  and  there  is  no  dream  aoout  it.  It  is  a  reality. 
The  price  quoted  on  that  machine  delivered  in  New  York,  a  Grerman 
machine,  with  a  30  per  cent  duty,  was  $350;  as  against  our  price, 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  of  $425.  That  would  indicate  they  could  undersell 
us  on  that  machine,  after  paying  the  30  per  cent  duty,  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  that  one  of  the  highly  specializea  machines 
which  you  export  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  This  is  one  of  the  simpler  machines  that  we  used  to 
export. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  not  expjort  it  now? 

Mr.  Geier.  This  particular  machine  no  longer  sells  in  Europe. 
It  is  driven  out  by  just  this  sort  of  thing.     Here  is  another  exhibit. 
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Senator  Heybukn.  You  say  it  no  longer  sells  in  Europe.  Is  it 
because  of  the  fact  it  is  bein^  manufactured  there  and  you  could  not 
compete  with  it;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Precisely. 

Senator  Hetburn.  It  is  not  because  it  has  gone  out  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Oh,  no;  we  sell  them  in  this  country  still.  Here  is 
another  exhibit  showing  an  American  machine  and  a  corresponding 
machine  made  in  Germanjr.  The  price  of  the  No.  2  plain  size  or 
that  machine,  laid  down  in  New  York — allowing  5  per  cent  for 
bringing  it  over — ^is  $831.60.  The  price  of  the  corresponding  machine 
made  in  this  country,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  is  $1,550.  Tne  next  one  is  a 
No.  2  Universal,  the  foreign  price  $1,020,  against  $1,600  American. 
A^ain,  a  Gierman  machine,  $1,260,  as  against  $1,850.  They  under- 
seU  us  from  32  to  47  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  now  ruling  in 
Gemiany,  not  considering  the  German  export  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  German  macliine  just  as  good  as  the 
American  machine  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  I  said  yesterday  that  I  would  not  want  to  admit  that 
ia  milling  machines  the  Germans  have  equaled  us.  But  they  are 
making  very  good  machines;  and  on  the  simpler  types,  where  the 
question  of  quality  is  not  the  all-important  factor,  they  are  making 
machines  that  could  be  brought  over  here  very  easily. 

Senator  Gallinger.  There  seems  to  be  so  great  a  discrepancy  in 
ihe  prices  of  some  of  them,  I  should  think  they  would  put  you  out 
of  busing. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Are  the  German  machines  good  enough  to 
displace  your  machines  if  they  could  come  in  on  equal  terms  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  In  this  country,  like  any  other  country,  all  factories 
do  not  buy  strictly  high-graae  machines.  We  have  in  this  country 
machines  of  varying  grades.  There  are  some  repair  shops  where  the 
strictly  high-grade  machines  would  not  be  bought  in  this  countiy,  and 
in  ^ose  places,  and  in  a  good  many  manufacturing  establishments^ 
the  cheaper,  less  high-grade  machine»B  would  be  bought,  and  are  being 
bought  m  this  country,  And  would  certainly  be  bought;  and  the 
German  machine  would  be  fully  equal  to  those  reouirements.  That 
is  a  great  part  of  our  business  in  this  country.  The  strictly  high- 
grade  machine  in  every  branch  of  business  is,  after  all,  the  smaller 
portion  of  the  total  quantity  used. 

Senator  Hetburn.  The  underlying  principle  of  the  protective 
tariff  is  to  prevent  the  displacement  of  an  equivalent  article  in  our 
market;  that  is  the  effect  of  free  trade.  My  question  was  whether 
or  not  the  German  machines  were  of  sufficiently  high  grade  to  displace 
the  machines  you  otherwise  would  supply  ? 

Mr.  GstBR.  In  a  great  many  instances  they  would  be  perfectly 
competent  to  displace  the  American  product,  if  there  were  no  pro- 
toeUon. 

Senator  Hetburn.  That  is  the  whole  protective  tariff  question. 

Mr.  Geier.  Here  is  a  case  I  want  you  to  notice,  gentlemen.  This 
is  the  American-designed  machine;  it  happens  to  be  my  own. 

Senator  Johnson.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  You  are  showing 
OB  those  goods.  Do  those  come  in  under  the  classification  '^machine 
took"? 

Mr.  Geier.  Yes,  sir;  strictly,  absolutely.  There  is  no  question 
about  these. 

S^ator  Johnson.  I  simply  wanted  to  understand. 
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Mr.  Geieb.  This  on  the  left  is  the  design  of  our  own;  this  is  the 
German  machine  [indicating].    On  that  point  I  want  to  say  that  the 

Erice  of  the  German  machine  is  $882,  as  against  our  price  of  $1,025. 
[ere  is  another  sized  machine  of  the  same  type,  $1;049,  German;  as 
against  $1,275.     Here  is  $1,050  on  another  size,  as  against  our  price, 
$1,275.     I  am  always  quoting  these  prices  delivered  m  New  York. 
Senator  Smoot.  With  the  duty  paid  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  With  no  duty.    Here  is  an  illustration,  gentlemen. 
We  are  talking  a  good  deal  about  highly  organized  machines. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  You  say  those  pnces  of  the  German  machines 
delivered  in  New  York  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  duty  that 


they  pay  under  existing  tariffs  i 
Mr.  Geier.  No.    Thei 


These  are  possible  consumer*  prices  in  New  York 
when  admitted  free. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  real  cost  to  the  Germans  would  be  that 
plus  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walter.  If  there  was  a  duty. 

Mr.  Geier.  Here  is  another  illustration,  showing  how  closely  these 
machines  are  imitated.  I  want  right  here  to  call  your  attention  again 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  tool  builder  has  an  expense  of  at  letst 
5  per  cent  on  his  volume  of  output  in  the  way  of  aesigns,  that  the 
German,  in  this  instance,  saves.  He  simply  waits  until  we  have 
thoroughly  devdoped  the  product,  and  then  takes  the  finished 
product,  you  see,  and  duplicates  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  you  not  get  patents  in  Germany  on  all 
these  improvements  in  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  For  a  very  good  reason.  Even  in  this  country  we  can 
not  any  longer  get  fundamental  patents  on  our  machines.  We  can 
^et  elements  of  them  patented,  but  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
m  foreign  countries  even  to  get  patents  on  the  elements.  Most  ol 
us  are  trying  to  protect  ourselves  as  far  as  we  can,  but  the  protection 
is  practically  nil.  Another  thing  you  must  r^nember  is  that  most 
foreign  countries  that  give  patents  exact  the  further  obUgaUoa  of 
manufacturing  over  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  Germany  does  not. 

Mr.  (lEiER.  Here  I  have  some  lathes,  which  are  the  simpler  t3^ei 
of  machines,  showing  the  percentages  by  which  the  American  latoeB 
could  be  undersold,  ranging  from  21  per  cent  to  34  per  cent.  Here 
is  another  sheet  on  planers,  where  the  difference  would  beeven  greaiter, 
the  ranges  of  underselling  being  from  24  to  66  per  cent.  On  shapen 
it  is  34  per  cent.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  Ithaca  Machine  Co.,  of 
New  York,  wliich,  by  the  way,  under  this  new  bill,  has  its  machinery 
protected  26  per  cent,  already  has  bou^t  some  German  machines  at 
a  price,  paying  the  duty  of  30  per  cent,  9  per  cent  less  than  the  price 
quoted  oy  the  American  manufacturer  of  that  type  of  macnine. 
Here  is  a  case  of  bevel-gear  machine,  a  machine  onginated  in  this 
country.  The  price  in  New  York  of  tlie  German  machine  would  be 
$945,  as  against  $1,425  for  the  American  machine. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  plus  tlie  duty  on  the  German  maehitie? 

:Mr.  Geier.  No ;  that  is  not  plus  the  duty.  So  it  goes  on  in  diff^^nt 
lists.  Here  is  one  8  per  cent  only.  But  you  have  to  know  in  that 
case  that  that  machine  is  of  a  larger  capacitv  than  the  corrteponding 
machine  made  over  here.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  aosolutrfy 
identical  machines  as  to  design  and  capacity.     Here  is  another  case 
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of  a  jfoar-ciitting  macliine,  where  the  difference  would  be  22  per  cent. 
Cominjc  to  the  radial  drilling  machines,  here  is  a  big  boring  machines 
The  tlifferencc  is  41  per  cent.  Here  is  anotlier  case  where  the  differ- 
ence Ls  48  per  cent,  and  liere  is  one  of  51  per.  cent. 

Senator  Heyburn.  After  tliey  take  the  duty  out  they  would  be 
about  on  the  same  l>€tsis. 

Mr.  Geier.  Gentlemen,  J  would  like  to  have  about  6  minutes  more 
to  reail  to  you  a  summary  on  this  question. 

Senator  Johnson.  Let  me  ask  yd\i  a  question  before  you  begin  that, 

You  have  already  said  that  your  exportations  from  tliis  country  of 

machine  tools  are  something  about  $5,000,000,  did  I  understand  you  ? 

Mr.  Gbier.  Four  and  a  half  millions,  I  stateil  yesterday,  estimated. 

Senator  Johnson.  Can  you  furnish  a  statement  of  what  machines 

are  represented  by  tfiose  exportations  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  We  could,  if  we  had  lots  of  time.  It  depends  on  tlie 
willingness  of  all  the  manufacturers  of  those  machines  to  give  us  that 
data. 

Senator  Johnson.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  business, 
what  kind  of  machines  are  you  exporting;  what  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Geier.  The  machines  we  are  exporting  to-day  consist  largely 
of  what  I  would  call  the  highly  organized  machines. 

Senator  Johnson.  Leave    that   out,    and   specify   what    are    tJio 
machines. 
Mr.  Geier.  Automatic  screw  machines,  for  instance. 
Senator  Johnson.  Automatic  screw  macliines. 
Mr.  Geier.  Universal  grinding  machines,   the  Universal  milling 
macliines^  and  particularfy  the  macliines  of  the  more  recent  designs 
in  milling  machines;  what  we  call  the  gear-drilling  machines;  auto- 
matic turret  machinerjr,  machines  that,  mstead  of  doing  the  work  on 
A  lathe,  now  do  certain  work  automatically.    And  there  are  some 
few  gear-cutting  machines  still  sold  over  there,  also  some  lathes  of 
highty  organized  design,  as  against  the  simple  type  of  lathes. 
Senator  Johnson.  A.nd  planers  ? 

yir.  Geibr.  Planers  are  practically  out  of  the  market.  Occa- 
sionallv  some  friend^  of  the  American  machine,  either  owning  a  shop 
controlled  by  Americans,  or  having  American  machines  throughout 
his  plant,  wul  buy  a  planer.  But  that  is  so  rare  that  it  is  practicall}^ 
negligible.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  shapers.  There  is  a  man 
ri^t  in  this  room,  of  the  Hendy  Machine  Co.,  of  Tolland,  Conn.,  who 
used  to  get  orders  for  shapers,  which  is  a  very  high-grade  machine, 
but  a  simple  machine,  50  machines  at  a  time.  T  doubt  whether  he 
has  sold  50  in  the  last  two  years.  So  there  would  be  instance  after 
instance  where  a  man  could  get  up  and  testify  tliat  he  formerly  sold 
tliis  tvpe  of  macliine  in  great  numbers,  and  that  the  business  is 
eulirefy  gone. 

St»na tor  Johnson.  Have  you  stated,  in  a  general  way,  all  tlie  ma- 
chine tools  that  are  sliipped  abroad  i? 
Mr.  (iEIER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  tlie  statement  y<ni  have  given  now  ? 
Mr.  (xEIER.  Automatic  screw  machines  1  have  given  you:  turret 
mmhines;  things  of  that  kind.  I  want  to  make  this  statement, 
which  may  prejudice  my  case,  but  if  you  will  investigate  it  it  will  not. 
I  have  referred  before' to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  12  to  18  months 
particularlv,  Germany  and  England  have  been  enjoying  a  period 
of  prosperity  that  they  have  not  had  for  a  decade,  and  tliat  the  Ger- 
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man  and  English  tool  builders  are  so  busy  that  the^  can  not  make 
prompt  deliveries  of  their  machines,  and  tnat  has  given  us,  tempo- 
rarily, especially  durine  the  past  six  or  eight  months,  because  we  had 
our  own  select  demana.in  this  country,  with  our  warehouses  full  of 
finished  products,  and  because  of  our  ability  to  make  immediate 
shipment,  an  opportunity  to  get  in  again  temporarily.  But  it  is  a 
temporary  conoition,  which  surely  win  pass  away  from  us  as  soon  as 
the  German  tool  builder  catches  up. 

I  might  say  here  that,  of  course,*we  have  lots  of  letters  and  evidence 
from  our  former  representatives  to  indicate  that  they  no  longer  can 
market  our  machines.  It  is  a  voluminous  proposition  and  would 
probably  take  too  much  time.  There  is  one  telegram  that  came  in 
yesterday  that  might  bo  pertinent,  from  Takata  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Fredk.  Geier, 

•  805  Westory  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Wo  are  large  exporters  to  Japan,  and  it  is  our  experience  that  American  machine  > 
tools  of  standard  design  can  not  be  sold  there  to  any  extent  because  contmental  and 
British  machines  can  be  had  much  cheaper.  We  are,  of  counie,  anxious  to  build  up 
the  export  business  of  our  house  and  use  our  utmost  endeavor  to  secure  Japanese 
orders  tor  machinery  as  well  as  all  other  American  products;  we  can  only  sell  in  Japan 
American  machine  tools  of  special  design,  in  whicn  the  question  of  price  is  not  a  con- 
trolling factor. 

Edward  L.  Young,  Mtmagtr, 
Takata  &  Co. 


Summary  of  Argument  Presented  by  the   Machine-Tool  Builders  Bepork 

THE  Senate  Finance  Commfitee. 

[Contending  that  an  amendment  should  be  passed  striking  out  the  item  "machine  tools"  from  the  free 
li<t  In  the  Underwood  tarilTbill  (fixing  rates  for  metals  and  metal  products,  II.  R.  18B42),  and  continuhig 
this  item  under  the  tariff  rate  of  30  per  cent,  as  fixed  by  the  present  law.] 

We  submit,  first,  that  there  is  no  specific  principle  of  tariff  making  under  which 
the  placing  of  machine  tools  on  the  free  list  can  be  justified. 

(a)  And  one  believing  in  the  American  policy  of  promoting  American  manufac- 
turing must,  of  course,  strenuously  oppose  the  placing  of  *' machine  tools'*  on  the 
free  list,  since  it  can  be  absolutely  proven  that  the  industry  needs  the  reasonable 
protection  of  30  per  cent  now  afford^.  Under  the  Payne  law  this  rate  on  machine 
tools  was  reduced  from  45  to  30  per  cent.  A  study  and  close  analysis  of  cost  .condi- 
tions as  they  exist  to-day  would  fully  warrant  a  restoration  of  the  45  per  cent  rate  from 
the  viewpomt  of  a  reasonable  protective  principle  in  tariff  making. 

(6)  Placing  machine  tools  on  the  free  list  is  airectly  contradictory  to  that  principle 
of  tariff  making  which  makes  production  of  revenue  the  prime  consideration.  The 
statistics  show  that  the  Unitea  States  Government  cleared  $57,324  in  revenues  on 
im{K>rtations  into  this  country  of  foreign-made  machine  tools  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1911. 
Under  the  existing  30  per  cent  tariff  rate  this  figure  will  rapidly  increase  year  by  year, 
(See  charts  of  German  exports  accompanying  brief.) 

((?)  The  principle  of  absolute  free  trade  as  a  basis  for  tariff  making  would  certainly 
presuppose  uniformly  fair  application  of  that  principle  to  all  conunoditied  and  indus- 
tries alike,  especially  upon  all  raw  material  entering  into  finished  products;  but 
thi.s  bill,  covering  innumerable  items  of  material  and  innumerable  items  of  finished 
product  into  which  any  kind  of  metal  enters*,  places  only  seven  items  on  the  free 
list,  one  of  which  i?  "machine  tools."  By  placing  machine  tools  on  the  fnn*  list 
this  bill  compels  the  American  machine-tool  industry  to  compete  on  the  one  h^uod 
with  low-priced  foreign  labor,  about  one-half  our  wage  rate,  but  equally  efficient 
with  ours,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  all  other  emyjloyers  of  American  labor  in  this 
c()untr\'  (all  of  whose  products  arc  still  protected  by  this  bill)  using  identically  the  same 
class  o{  labor  as  employed  in  the  machine-tool  industry  and  who  would  continue  to 
pay  the  higher  American  scale  of  wages.  A  t  the  same  time  this  bill  establishes  a  tariff 
rate  on  every  item  of  material  which  goes  into  the  construction  o>f  a  machine  tool, 
and  while  some  of  these  rates  may  be  lower  than  the  present  existing  ratci*  yet  they 
will  not  jiorniit  the  American  machine-tool  builder  to- purchase  one  single  item  of 
his  material  at  any  lower  price  than  he  pays  to-day  unaer  the  existing  tariff  sched- 
ule.    (See  schedule  of  prices  accompanyino:  brief.)    We  submit,   therefore,   that 
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pLicing  "machine  tools"  on  the  free  list  ia  not  in  accordance  with  the  established 
(aiDcii^e  of  absolute  free  trade  as  a  basis  for  tariff  making. 

(d)  There  remains  one  ground  upon  which  it  might  be  claimed  that  placing  seven 
items  of  fini^ed  product  in  this  entire  schedule  on  the  free  list  under  this  measure 
might  be  justified,  and  that  is  that  these  seven  items  are  produced  in  America  under 
monopolistic  control  and  have  special  patent-right  protection,  which  results  in 
abnormal  eamings  for  the  capital  emploved  and  excessive  prices  on  these  products 
to  the  American  consumer.  The  items  of  finished  product  placed  on  the  free  list  by 
this  bill  are  as  follows: 

Ouh  registers,  linotype  machines,  sewing  machines,  typewriting  machines,  printing 
presBes,  tar  and  oil  spreading  machines,  machine  toohi. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  establishing  whether  the  industries  controlling  the 
fint  six  itemB  are  monopolistic  in  character  or  not,  or  whether  they  are  protected 
under  patent  rights,  or  wnether  placing  these  items  on  the  free  list  in  this  bill  (should 
it  become  a  law)  will  nor  will  not  lower  the  prices  on  these  items  to  the  American 
CQosamer.  However,  absolute  facts  can  be  presented  to  show  that  the  machine- 
tool  industry  of  America  does  not  bear  the  famtest  semblance  to  monopoly,  but,  on 
the  other  lumd,  that  it  exists  under  most  highly  competitive  conditions,  (see  sched- 
ule thowing  distribution  of  capital  and  statement  of  average  eamings  accompanying 
brief.)  Upward  of  225  concerns  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools 
ia  this  country,  and  results  flftiow  that  their  average  profits  over  a  period  of  10  years 
are  only  such  as  to  yield  not  more  than  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  actual  capital 
invested,  while  at  the  same  time  the  class  of  labor  it  employs  is  well  paid  and  well 
cued  for.  In  other  words,  facts  are  at  hand  to  show  that  the  American  consumer 
is  not  being  charged  prices  for  American  machine  tools  beyond  the  point  sufficient 
to  yield  a  ndr  interest  on  the  actual  investment  to  the  American  manufacturer  of 
machine  tools,  so  that  on  this  principle  also  of  tariff  making  no  justification  remains 
for  placing  machine  tools  on  the  free  list  in  this  bill. 

Second!  Proof  is  at  hand  to  show  that  the  present  30  per  cent  tariff  on  machine 
tods  does  not  fully  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad,  special 
reference  being  had  to  Germany,  our  most  formidable  competitor. 

We  have  the  statistics  to  show  that  the  imports  of  German  machine  tools,  even  under 
the  eiwting  tariff  rate  of  30  per  cent,  will  rapidly  increase.  We  have  proof  to  show 
that  imder  nee  trade  and  on  tne  basis  of  regular  prices  now  quoted  by  our  German  com- 
petitors in  Germany  (not  the  lower  export  price,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  German 
cnstom,  which  is  the  price  we  would  actually  have  to  meet  here  under  free  trade) 
Gennan  copies  of  American  machine  tools  or  German  competitive  machines  equal  or 
superior  to  the  Amencan  machines  would  flood  this  (country  at  an  average  of  30  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent  under  the  price  of  the  American  machine  tool.  (See  tables  accom- 
psn>iDg  bri^  showing  landed  price  in  New  York  on  competing  German  make  of 
machine  as  against  the  price  of  tne  equivalent  American-made  machine.)  Germany 
bss  in  the  last  few  years  outdistanced  us  in  the  fight  for  machine-tool  trade  in  export 
markets,  where  we  meet  upon  equal  ground.  France  is  a  conspicuous  example  where 
the  nle  of  American  machine  tools  has  been  rapidly  declining,  while  the  sale  of  Ger- 
man machine  tools  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  In  1900  German  and  American 
marhinerv  and  machine  tools  sold  in  France  to  about  an  equal  amount^  35,000,000 
fmnca.  l^rom  that  date  on  Germany  has  been  rapidly  gaining  over  America,  until  in 
1910  riie  sold  110,000,000  francs  of  machinery"  and  machine  tools  to  France,  while 
America  sold  only  45,000,000  francs.  This  80  per  cent  tariff  rate,  therefore,  is  needed 
to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  here  and  abroad.  To  put  this  industry  on  the  free 
list  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  it  no  reduction  in  tlie  cost  of  material  or  the  cost  of 
▼Bges  and  overhead  means  to  destroy  it. 

Third.  Keep  in  mind  that  while  this  bill  proposes  to  open  our  market  free  to  our 
German  competitors  and  free  to  all  other  foreign  competitors  it  does  not  secure  for  us  any 
relief  whatever  in  the  tariff  rates  levied  against  us  by  foreign  countries,  in  some  cases 
paciically  prohibitive.  Canada,  for  instance,  would  continue  a  tariff  rate  against 
machine  tools  of  27 i  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  our  markets  would  be  opened  free 
to  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machine  tools.  There  would  remain  onlv  one  logical 
^y  in  which  the  American  machine-tool  manufacturers  could  ultimately  meet  this 
fofwpa  competition,  and  that  would  be  to  move  their  plants  to  Canada,  and  especially 
to  Germany,  where  they  could  make  these  same  machines  at  lower  cost  and  ship 
them  into  the  American  markets  free  on  equal  basis  with  the  Germans  and  at  the 
mme  time  meet  the  German  competitor  in  his  own  market  under  equal  conditions  of 
<^t  without  the  tariff  handicap.  But  this  would  simply  mean  tliat  America  would 
l<»e  an  industry'  while  our  foreign  competitors  would  gain  one. 

Fourth.  If  it  should  be  signed  that  under  this  provision  foreign  machine  tools  of 
equal  value  with  the  American  machine  tools  would  come  into  tnis  market  and  sell 
to  the  American  consumer  for  his  benefit  at  an  average  of  30  per  cent  under  the  existint? 
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American  prices,  and  that  therefore  the  American  consumer  is  entitled  to  this  benefit, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  a  provision  would  destroy  tlic  American  machine- 
t(K>l  industry,  then  why  does  not  this  oill  put  all  other  finished  metal  products  on  the 
free  list  wherever  the  foreign  trade  commoidity  would  thereby  come  into  America  and 
HcH  at  a  lower  price  to  the  American  consumer  than  does  the  similar  American  product? 

This  course  might  work  disaster  on  American  industry  as  a  whole,  but  at  least  it 
would  not  single  out  and  discriminate  against  any  single  American  industry,  as  doee 
this  provision  in  the  Underwood  bill  discriminate  asainst  die  American  machine- 
tool  mduBtry. 

Fifth.  One  of  the  suggestions  which  has  been  advanced  as  being  a  possible  ground 
on  which  ''  machine  tools  "  have  been  placed  on  the  free  list  in  this  bUl  h^  that  this 
American  product  has  been  largely  exported  to  foreign  countries,  while  the  imports 
of  foreign  machine  tools  have  been  small. 

(a)  It  can  be  absolutely  established  b)F  abundant  data  that  the  American  exports 
of  machine  tools  are  diminiphing,  especially  in  Grermany,  from  which  country  we 
would  suffer  most  under  free-trade  conditions.  The  simpler  typos  of  American 
machine  t<K>ls,  such  as  planers,  shapeiB,  lathes,  drills  (manufactured  by  85  per  cent  of 
the  American  concerns  engaged  in  this  industry),  can  no  longer  be  sold  ia  Germany, 
oxcept  to  some  d^free  under  an  occasional  abnormal  trade  demand,  when  our  Germab 
competitors  are  oversold  and  cui  not  make  delivery.  Some  few  highly  organised 
and  more  or  less  special  American  machine  tools  still  have  a  market  in  Germany,  but 
it  can  only  bo  a  temporary  one.  It  is  to  be  not»d  that  the  consumer  or  user  of  these 
U)o\b  in  foreign  countries  pays  a  higher  and  in  Germany  and  other  protected  countries 
a  very  considerably  higher  price  tor  them  than  does  the  American  consumer  or  user. 
(See  exhibit  in  brief.) 

Referring  to  report  No.  260,  accompanying  this  bill  (p.  831),  it  should  be  carefully 
noted  that  the  figures  there  given  for  expiHrts  are  listed  under  the  following  heading: 
' '  Metal-working  machinery  (including  metal-working  machine  tools)."  It  is  apparent 
that  if  these  figures  were  compiled  to  indicate  the  exports  of  machine  tools  onlv  they 
would  be  very  greatly  reduced,  probably  to  consideraoly  less  than  one-hall,  and  even 
this  corrected  figure  would  be  made  up  largely  of  the  more  highly  oiganized  and 
automatic  type  of  machine  tools  whoso  manu&icture  is  confined  te  the  other  15  per 
rent  of  the  American  machine-tool  manuiacturers. 

Out  of  the  total  of  221  firms  selected  at  random  from  the  ad vertioen^ol  several  of  the 
leading  trade  papers  120  are  manufacturoM  of  machine  teols  and  101  aie  naaBufiacturen 
of  metal- working  machinery,  both  coming  under  this  export  classificaitiGn.  Tak^ 
this  same  list,  Dun's  agency  rates  7  of  the  machine  tool  ooncenus  at  over  $1,000,000 
and  49  under  $75,000,  while  it  rates  18  of  the  metal-working  machinery  tons  at  over 
$1,000,000  and  only  28  under  $75,000.  In  the  101  manufacturers  of  ntetal-working 
machinery  are  included  producers  of  such  diversified  manufacture  ae  boUer-makiag 
machinery,  punches,  shears,  presses,  plate  rolling  and  bending  machinefy,  riveters, 
and  other  sneet-metal  working  appliances;  also  presses  for  metal  woi^ing,  metal- 
lui^ical  furnaces,  bench  vises,  hoists,  small  cranes,  jacks,  hammers,  forges,  blowen, 
and  other  blacksmith  implements,  as  well  as  a  vast  number  of  other  machines  and 
lippliances  used  in  the  metal-working  industries,  all  of  which  producta  would  come 
imder  the  Government  classification  of  '*  Exports  of  metal-workii^  Hiacbinery. " 

(b)  It  is  claimed  that  the  imports  of  foreign  machine  tools  have  been  small,  but  an 
analysis  wUl  show  that  the  percen^ge  of  increase  is  exceodinf^ly  rapid  when  it  is 
considered  that  only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  practically  no  impouHa  oq  this  item, 
while  in  1911  the  imports  rose  to  $191,082,  notwithstanding  that  duiuig  t^is  year  the 
German  plants  have  oeen  oversold  and  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  demand  in  their 
own  country,  while  the  American  machine-tool  plants  have  been  ruDBiag  short  time 
because  of  the  low  demand  here.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  con^petition,  with 
the  existing  30  per  cent  tariff  rate,  this  percentage  will  rapidly  increaae.  Each  year 
will  show  on  the  average  a  rapidly  decreasing  export  figure  and  a  rapidly  incre*sing 
import  figure. 

(r)  However,  why  should  an  American  industry  be  penalized  so  long  as  it  can  be 
absolutely  shown  that  its  averare  profit  on  actual  carpitol  is  only  such  as  to  pay  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  on  investment,  because  it  lias  l)een  enterprising  enou|^  to  Hecure,  in 
the  past  at  least,  orders  from  some  of  the  foreign  markets,  and  thereby  employ  Am^- 
can  material,  American  labor,  and  American  capital  to  fill  these  ord(»B?  Tlio  It^cal 
roncl union  on  these  premises  would  be  that  the  American  Orovernment  should  encour* 
•Ap;Q  rather  than  penalize  the  American  machine-t(K)l  builder  in  his  effort  to  maintain 
a  foreign  trade  already  rapidly  disappearing  on  many  types  of  tools  in  eiich  rr>untries 
iifl  (xernianv. 

Sixth,  'fhe  above  propositions,  impartially  considered,  can  only  drive  iis  to  the 
conclusion  that  ''Macliine  t-ools"  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in  this  bill  thn>u<jli  the 
absence  of  specific  and  properly  interpreted  statistics  and  information. 
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We  appear,  therelore,  for  the  p«i£sing  of  an  amendment  to  correct  this  error  in  both 
Hoofiesoi  Congress,  thereby  eliminating  "Machine  tools"  from  the  free  list  in  this  bill 
and  continiiing  them  under  the  present  tariff  rate  of  30  per  cent. 

Seventh.  A  committee  of  the  American  Builders'  Association  appeared  voluntarily 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  preceding  the  enactment  of  the 
present  1909  tariff  law  agreeing  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  rate  from  45  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent  as  an  absolute  minimum.  This  was  done  in  an  effort  to  hold  down  foreign 
tMnSa  at  that  time  threatening  to  be  advanced,  and  to  obtain  for  us  the  most  favored 
tttes  in  all  countries,  with  the  hope  that  our  export  trade  could  be  at  least  temporarily 
prolonged. 

It  wa?  believed  at  that  time  (not  anticipating  the  rapid  recent  advances  made, 
eqKacially  by  the  German  machine-tool  builders)  that  30  per  cent  would  approximately 
equalize  the  di£ference  in  cost,  with  a  maximum  rate  of  37^  per  cent  wherever  we  failed 
to  obtain  the  most  favored  rate.  At  that  time,  for  the  year  1908,  the  imports  of  foreign 
Qftdiine  tools  were  inconsiderable.  A  study  of  the  relative  cost  conditioni^  at  the 
]yte%at  time,  and  a  conservative  judgment  of  the  greatly  increased  competition  we 
most  meet  ^m  Germany  in  the  next  few  years,  would  fully  warrant  a  restoration  of 
theprevioris  45  per  cent  rate. 

The  above  feicts  are  recited  only  to  show  that  already  the  American  machine-tool 
industry  has  gone  on  record  as  desiring  only  such  a  minimum  tariff  rate  as  will  fairly 
equalize  the  difference  in  the  costs  here  and  abroad,  and  only  on  such  elements  of  cost 
as  adhere  in  the  fundamental  economic  differences  in  the  two  countries.  Wc  want  no 
protection  for  our  brains  or  our  energy.  We  are  willing  and  ready  to  have  all  the 
conditions  of  our  industry  thoroiw[hly,  impartially,  ana  scientifically  investigated, 
and  are  ready  to  abide  by  any  tariff  rate  that  may  fairly  result  from  an  investigation 
of  tlua  character. 

Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  February  15,  1912,  at  10  oVlock  a.  m. 
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United  8UUe»  exporU  o/mUal'WOTkiTig  moMmrg  (induiing  vuuhiM  todt). 


To 
Germany. 


1898 «1. 669, 828 

1899 !    2,638.403 

1900 2, 479, 


6,788.170 


1901 1  1.0a4.«22 

1902 i  268,094 

1903 317.711 

1904 886,785 

1905 912.822 

1906 '  1. 814. 108 

1907 2.245.364 

1908 1,935.468 

1909 : '  943. 119 

1910 1.804.682 

1911 2,523,735 


To  an 
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$4,618,60 
6.491,586 
7,191, 
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4.054,313 

2,9n,sn 

2,826,111 
3,716,7n 
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8.696.2& 
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14.677,110 


61,660,493 


Exports  to  (Germany  (3  years)  1808-1900 16,788.170 

Exports  to  Uennany  (average  per  year) 2,262,723 

Total  cx]M>rts  to  all  countries  (3  years)  1898-1900 18.303,659 

Total  exports  to  all  countries  (a\xrage  per  year) 6.101,219 

37  per  cent  of  all  exports  per  year  to  Germany  (Ii^8-1900). 

Exports  to  Germany  (11  years)  1901-1911 14.677.110 

Exports  to  Germany  (average  per  year) 1,334.383 

Total  to  all  countries  ( 1 1  years)  1901-1911 61 ,  660, 493 

Total  to  all  countries  (average  per  year) 5,606.550 

24  ppr  cent  of  all  exports  for  years  1901-1911  to  Gennany. 

Total  exiwrts  to  all  countries  (10  years)  1901-1910 .)2.033.528 

Total  exports  to  all  countries  (average  per  year) 5.203,528 

Exports  to  Germany  (10  years)  1901-1910 12.153.875 

Exports  to  Germany  (average  per  year) 1.215.337 

2:?  por  con  I  of  all  exports  per  year  (1901-1910)  to  Germany. 


The  following  figures  are  the  amount  of  importe  into  France  in  francs  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Germany  of  marhineF  and  machinery  and  tools  and  hardware 
since  1895: 
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4<i.42O.000 


t 


I 


Froncf. 
1»90,779 
977,675 
1.250,632 
1.517,600 
2.240,000 
3.020,000 
2.035,000 
1,%2.000 
2.44S,000 
3.384,000 
2.549,000 
3.235,000 
3.732,000 
3.490,000 
:i,  934, 000 
3.447.000 


Franc*. 
16,221,176 
16,094,457 
18,208,382 
18,978,425 
23,815,000 
35,736.000 
33,999,000 
34,784,000 
32,898,000 
34,608,000 
43,458,000 
53,712,000 
76,732,000 
91,467,000 
84,116.000 
111.931,000 


Tools  and 
hardware. 

Fnva. 
9,650,474 
10,013,819 

10,460,230 
10,034,003 
12.670,000 
16,215,000 
14,500,000 
16.679.000 
17,740,000 
18,015,000 
IK.389,000 
22,621,000 
25.031,000 
•25,065.000 
27.004,000 
28,525,000 


Kxhih't  of  Belgian  machine-tool  import  Jiouns  for  the  years  of  1906,  1907 ^  and  1908. 


Country  of  origin. 


United  States. 
(termanv 


1906 


4V7.497 

(•.i^70.429 


1907 


Kilos. 

713,725 
9,464,503 


190S 


JTOm. 

6S9,oii4 

10,479,»» 
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THtTBSDAY,  FEBBXTABY  16,   1912. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  CuUom,  Ixxlge,  McCumber. 
Smoot.  Gallinger,  Clark,  Hey  burn,  Simmons,  Williams.  Kern,  and 
Johnson. 

nATEMEVT  OF  MB.  FRAITK  C.  B.  PAGE,  OF  BBOOKIYH ,  N.  T., 
VICE  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Page,  state  your  full  name  to  the  committee, 

Mr.  Page.  Frank  C.  B.  Page. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

>Ir.  Page.  The  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Page.  In  Brooklyn. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Page.  We  employ  about  1,800  men  in  our  factory  in  Brooklyn. 
Most  of  these  men  are  what  are  called  skilled  mechanics. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Our  product  is  machinery  for  working  metal,  principally 
sheet  metal.  We  make  a  line  of  punching,  cutting,  shearing,  form- 
ing, and  forging  machinery,  and  special  machinery.  We  have  always 
looked  upon  this  as  coming  under  the  head  of  **  machinery  not  other- 
wise specified"  in  the  tariff  list,  but  in  view  of  the  ambiguity  and 
uncertaintv  which  exists  regarding  the  classification,  and  in  view  of 
certain  rulings  by  the  Treasury  Department,  we  believe  a  great  many 
of  our  machines  would  be  considered  machine  tools,  and  put  on  the 
free  list. 

We  get  our  business  from  a  very  large  field — from  manufacturers 
of  kitchen  ware,  stoves,  lamps,  ranges,  and  all  kinds  of  sheet-metal 
articles.  I  should  judge  there  are  in  this  country  about  50  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  the  same  general  line  that  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  States  are  they,  principally  ? 

Mr.  Page.  In  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  Oregon. 

We  do  a  business  of  approximately  $3,000,000  a  year.  Of  that 
we  export  about  S250,000.  Our  export  prices  are  the  same  as  our 
domestic  prices;  that  is,  the  same  at  New  York.  Therefore  the 
foreign  consumer  pays  a  higher  price  at  the  destination  for  what  we 
export  than  the  consumer  in  this  country,  w^hich  is  due,  of  course,  to 
carriage,  duty,  etc. 

I  should  divide  our  product  into  two  classes:  Machinery  of  a  very 
special  nature,  and  machinery  of  what  might  be  termed  a  regular  or 
standard  nature. 

The  standard  machinery  is  made  up  of  the  more  simple  and  stand- 
*wl  types,  while  the  special  machinery  runs  into  automatic  and  very 
intricate  machinery. 

The  machinery  that  we  export  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the 
intricate  an<l  special  machinerv.  The  small  amount  of  standard 
machmery  which  we  export  is  only  incidental  to  the  special  machinery. 
That  is  for  the  reason  that  we  find  it  practically  impossible  to  sell 
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standard  lines  of  machinery  abroad,  in  view  of  the  competition  which 
exists,  principally  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  and  English.  I  men- 
tion this  as  an  explanation  of  how  we  get  this  export  business. 

In  our  line  of  manufacture  the  cost  of  labor  is  the  main  element. 
Our  figures  show  that  of  the  total  cost  labor  is  70  per  cent,  material  is 
20  per  cent,  and  other  expenses — such  as  salaries  and  administrative 
charges — are  10  per  cent.  Figuring  material  at  20  per  cent  does  not 
elimmate  the  original  labor  costs  that  enter  into  it.  We  do  not  buy 
the  raw  material.  We  buy  pig  iron,  bar  steel,  sheet  steel,  and  steel 
in  various  shapes,  and  other  materials  of  like  nature. 

Some  years  ago,  owing  to  slackness  of  business  in  this  country,  we 
made  a  strong  bid  for  foreign  business,  and  sent  representatives 
abroad,  and  built  up  a  small  additional  business  to  tne  extent  of 
probably  $300,000  a  year.  Five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago  we  began 
to  experience  great  difficult)^  in  holding  that  business;  in  fact,  it  was 
getting  away  from  us,  owing  to  the  German  competition.  This 
necessitated  our  inaugurating  factories  in  Paris,  and  one  in  London, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  able  to  compete  and  avail  ourselves  of  the 
lower  prices  of  labor.  We  located  in  Paris  for  the  reason  that  at  that 
time  France  was  an  open  field;  there  were  no  manufacturers  of  any 
moment  in  that  country.  They  were  large  purchasers  from  Germany. 
We  have  been  able  to  hold  our  business  in  France,  and  it  has  also 
helped  us  in  our  export  business  from  this  country,  because  a  great 
deal  of  our  product  is  in  the  nature  of  special  macmnery  which  does 
not  sell  alone  on  price,  but  on  the  question  of  economy  oi  production; 
and  in  that  line  we  are  able  to  do  some  business  abroad  to  the  extent 
of  about  $250,000  a  year. 

Senator  Heyburn.  In  cooperation  with  your  own  foreign  estab- 
lishments ? 

Mr.  Page,  Yes;  in  cooperation  with  our  own  foreign  establish- 
ments. I  made  mention  of  the  fact  a  few  minutes  ago  that,  broadly 
speaking,  there  are  really  two  classes  of  our  product:  One  is  special 
and  very  intricate  machinery;  the  other  is  machinery  of  a  standard 
nature,  which  is  much  simpler. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  would  seem  to  be  particularly  appropriate, 
at  this  point,  for  you  to  give  the  comparative  wage^  in  your  own 
establishment  in  France  and  your  establishment  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Page.  I  will  give  you  the  wages  of  three  classes  of  skilled  labor 
that  apply  veiy  largety  to  our  manufactures: 

Machinists,  30  cents  per  hour  in  Brooklyn;  17  cents  per  hour  in 
Paris. 

Die  makers — they  are  a  very  high  class  of  labor,  of  which  we  use  a 
great  deal — 36  cents  in  Brooklyn;  18  cents  in  Paris. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  are  giving  the  wages  in  your  own  shops, 
that  you  know  about  positively? 

Mr.  Page.  In  our  own  shops. 

Blacksmiths,  37  cents  in  Brooklyn;  22  cents  in  Paris. 

I  have  eliminated  the  fractions,  and  am  giving  just  the  cents. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  France  in  oxir 
hue  is  a  trifle  over  50  per  cent  of  what  we  pay  in  Brooklyn. 

\Mule  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  to  give  vou  that  pertain  to  our 
London  factory,  they  are,  if  anything,  a  trifle  less  than  tnose  in  Paris. 
So  the  comparison  there  would  be  even  more  disadvantageous  for  us. 

I  think  it  well  to  state  here,  after  havinc  given  these  labor  costs, 
tliat  we  have  some  German  competition  right  in  this  country.  • 
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Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  any  in  France  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  we  have  very  strong  German  competition  in 
France. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  wanted 
to  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  it  pertinent  to  offer  these  figures  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

There  is  a  series  of  punching  presses  here  which  we  beKeve  would 
in  all  probability  be  held  to  come  imder  the  machine-tool  heading. 
The  first  press,  made  by  Edmimd  Kirkheis,  in  Germany,  weighing 
3^00  pounds,  is  priced  in  New  York  at  $306,  including  duty  and 
ail  carrying  charges.  For  a  similar  press  made  by  us,  200  poimds 
less  in  weight,  oiu*  selling  price  is  $327.  In  other  words,  our  price  in 
New  York  or  Brooklyn  is  $327,  and  the  German  price  is  $306. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Does  that  include  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  includes  the  duty;  yes.  The  German  price  is  $306, 
including  all  costs— duty,  carriage,  and  everything  else. 

There  is  another  case  here  of  a  German  press,  made  by  the  same 
maker,  weighing  8,800  pounds.  The  price  m  New  York  is  $661.  A 
similar  press  made  by  us,  200  pounds  heavier,  is  priced  at  $690. 
These  are  actual  figures. 

Senator  Heybubn.  The  price  of  the  imported  article  also  includes 

the  duty? 

Mr.  rAGE.  In  each  case  it  includes  the  duty. 

Scmator  Heybubn.  Please  ^ve  us  those  figures  again. 

Mr.  Page.  The  German  pnce  is  $661 ;  our  price  is  $690. 
Senator  Heybubn.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the  cost  price  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  the  seUing  price. 

Senator  Heybubn.  How  mucn  profit  have  you  on  one  of  those 
machines? 

Mr.  Page.  Probably  10  per  cent. 

I  have  here  a  case  or  a  heavier  press,  weighing  30,000  pounds.  The 
German  price  at  New  York,  including  duty,  is  $1,993.  A  similar 
press  made  by  us,  weighing  26,000  pounds,  sells  for  $2,340.  In  that 
case  our  actual  cost  is  $2,300;  so  that  there  is  practically  no  margin 
of  profit  at  the  price  at  wnich  it  is  sold. 

oenator  Heybubn.  Is  any  quantity  of  thet  machinery  imported  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Not  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Does  the  tariff  keep  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  it  does. 

Senator  Heybubn.  They  seem  to  have  a  very  good  margin  over 
and  above  their  tariff  according  to  those  figures. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.    That  is  under  a  30  per  cent  duty,  I  think. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Would  they  come  in,  in  your  judgment,  if  the 
tariff  were  removed  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  they  would.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  plain, 
simple  machines  that  they  can  build  quite  as  low  as  any  manufacturer 
in  America. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Are  they  built  in  both  England  and  Germany? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  they  are  built  in  Germany. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  this  one  concern  is  in  Germany,  but  there  are  man- 
ufacturers  

Senator  Heybubn.  But  you  manufacture  in  France  ? 
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Mr.  Page.  We  manufacture  in  France;  yes. 

Senator  Heybukn.  You  could  manufacture  there,  and  import, 
and  compete  on  favorable  terms  with  your  own  American  factories; 
could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  we  could;  yes,  sir. 

In  view  of  the  figures  I  gave  you  in  the  case  of  this  last  press, 
which  shows  a  verjr  small  profit  to  us  at  the  price  I  mentioned,  I  may 
say  that  competition  is  very  keen  in  our  line  of  machinery.  There 
are  probably  naif  a  dozen  concerns  of  the  first  class  in  the  line;  there 
is  the  keenest  kind  of  competition,  and  it  simply  holds  down  the  price. 
I  believe,  under  present  conditions,  it  would  make  absolutely  no 
difference  how  high  the  duty  might  be  on  our  line  of  machinery  as 
regards  the  selling  price. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  import  to  this  country  any  of  those 
machines  from  your  foreign  factories  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Very  few,  and  only  of  types  we  do  not  make  here. 

On  the  question  of  patents,  I  will  say  that  we  have  no  fundamental 
patents;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  patents  that  would  give 
us  any  protection  to  speak  of  against  foreign  competition  in  this 
line. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  you  started  these  factories  abroad 
purely  to  compete  in  the  foreign  market  ? 

Mr.  Page.  To  compete  in  the  foreign  market. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Not  in  this  market? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  to  hold  a  business  that  we  initiated  during  dull 
times  in  this  country. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  the  duty  were  removed,  would  you  import 
to  this  country  from  your  foreign  factories  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Probably;  yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  transfer  your  wage  account  from  thus  coun- 
try to.  France  'i 

Mr.  Page.  Several  courses  probably  would  be  open  to  us,  none  of 
which  we  would  like  to  avail  ourselves  of:  but  in  case  of  necessity  we 
robabiy  would  have  to  avail  ourselves  oi  some  of  them.  One  would 
e  enlargement  of  our  foreign  factories  and  importing  into  this  coun- 
try in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  low  rates  of  labor  over  there. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is,  if  business  conditions  in  this  country 
called  for  any  such  course  ? 

Mr.  Page.  If  business  conditions  here  called  for  it;  yes.  We  think 
they  would  call  for  it. 

Senator  Heybltin.  You  do  i  Do  you  think  business  would  revive 
in  this  country  under  free  trade,  so  that  you  would  have  much  sale 
here  for  your  machines  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Perhaps  I  should  put  it  in  another  way.  I  think  it 
would  call  for  our  ceasing  to  do  business  in  this  country  under  those 
conditions. 

Senator  Heybukn.  But  suppose  you  could  find  a  market  ? 

Mr.  Page.  If  we  could  find  a  market  in  this  countrv,  we  would  have 
to  supply  it  from  abroad. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  of  competition  being  keen.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  combination,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  in  tliis  line.  There  is  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  every  con- 
cern and  keen  competition.  The  profits  are  small.  We  look  upon  10 
per  cent  as  a  good  profit. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  machine  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  cost;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Of  course,  in  that  you  include  all  charges,  direct 
and  overhead  ? 

Mr.  Page.  All  direct  and  overhead  charges — every  thine:.  But  it 
will  be  seen,  from  the  fact  that  70  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  our 
product  is  labors 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  Is,  labor  in  the  factorv  or  labor  from  the 
ground  up  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Labor  in  the  factory. 

Senator  HEYBxmN.  In  the  factory  alone? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  you  do  not  count  the  labor  which  goes 
into  the  raw  material  which  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  I  do  not  count  that  at  all.  That  would  tend  to 
increase  it. 

Senator  Williams.  In  connection  with  that  statement,  would  you 
mind  putting  in  the  record  later,  if  you  can  not  do  it  now,  an  analysis 
of  the  matter,  so  as  to  enable  tne  committee  to  judge  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  have  arrived  at  a  proper  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Page.  An  analysis  of  what  kind.  Senator? 

Senator  Williams.  An  analysis  of  your  total  cost,  stating  just 
how  much  is  for  labor,  what  tne  labor  is,  and  what  it  consists  in,  so 
we  can  see  if  you  have  arrived  at  a  correct  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Of  course  I  could  furnish  that  to  you  from  our  office  in 
very  great  detail.     I  have  not  got  it  here. 

^nator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  say.  For  that  reason  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  do  it  now.  I  took  it  for  granted  you  could  not  furnish  it 
right  now. 

Mr.  Page.  I  am  speaking  from  our  actual  figures  in  New  York. 

What  I  was  saying  was  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  our  product  is  labor,  and  the  cost  of  similar  labor  abroad 
is  about  50  per  cent  of  our  cost  here,  it  seems  to  me  it  follows  that 
their  cost  must  be  at  least  35  per  cent  less  than  ours,  everything  else 
being  equal. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  export  any  of  your  goods? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.     We  export  about  $250,000  worth  of  goods  yearly. 

Senator  Williams.  To  what  countries  ? 

Mr.  Page.  To  England,  France,  Germany,  and  all  the  other 
countries  in  small  quantities. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  any  of  those  countries  protective  tariffs 
against  the  entry  of  your  goods  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.     1  might  mention^  in  that  connection 

Senator  Johnson.  Pardon  me,  before  you  leave  that  subject.  You 
said  there  was  no  combination.  Is  there  an  association  of  machine- 
UH3l  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  foreign  market  ?  Have  you  an 
association  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Not  in  this  line. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  in  any  line  ? 

Sir.  ^aoe.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  there  an  agreement  between  your  manufac- 
turers  that  they  wiU  make  a  discoimt  to  foreign  purchasei-s  in  the 
York  market  ? 
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Mr.  Page.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be 
uncertain  about  this.  I  want  to  say  that  the  hne  I  represent  bas 
never  bewi  considered  in  the  trade  as  strictly  a  macliine-tool  product. 
In  the  line  of  machinery  that  we  make,  of  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
there  are  probably  60  manufacturers  the  countr}*"  over,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  or  combination  to 
maintain  prices  or  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  case  of  competition 
from  the  ground  up. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You   said,   in   answer   to   Senator   Williams's 

Question,  that  you  exported  to  France  and  Germany  and  England. 
>efore  Senator  WilUams  came  in  you  stated  that  you  exported  in 
connection  with  your  factories  on  that  side  of  the  water;  in  cooper- 
ation with  them.  Do  you  export  finished  machines  independently 
of  your  factories  on  that  side? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  we  sell  tl\rough  them.  But  I  should  like  to  make 
it  plain  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  class  of  machinery  that  we 
ship  from  this  side  over  there  is  of  a  very  special  nature.  None  of  it  is 
of  a  standard  type.  It  is  sold  on  the  ground  of  reduce<l  cost  of  pro- 
duction, saving  of  material,  or  somethmg  of  the  kind.  In  some  cases 
those  special  machines  carry  with  them  machines  of  a  simple  and 
standard  nature. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  they  are  sold 
on  the  basis  of  reduced  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  will  cite  a  case.  We  are  now  shipping  into  England 
a  large  special  press  machine  for  kitchen-utensil  work;  for  makmg  a 
big  sheet-metal  bowl.     The  method  of  making  it  over  there  at  the 

f  resent  time  is  by  means  of  two  machines  and  two  press  operations, 
t  takes  probably  five  mechanics,  or  press  operators,  to  run  those 
two  machines,  with  an  intermediate  annealing  operation  between  the 
two  machines,  making  it  rather  a  costly  process.  We  furnish  one 
machine 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  a  costly  process  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Page.  A  costly  process  over  there,  due  to  the  number  of  oper- 
ations I  have  mentioned. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  process  is  not  so  costly  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No  ;  I  can  not  say  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  meant  that.  You  were  explain- 
ing what  you  meant  by  '* reduced  cost  of  production." 

Mr.  Page.  No;  I  will  try  to  explain,  Senator.  We  offer  for  the 
same  work  one  machine  which  in  one  operation  will  produce  the 
article.  That  is  a  new  type  of  machine  which  we  create  and  design 
here.  Through  the  fact  that  we  create  it  and  that  it  will  reduce  we 
cost  of  production  of  that  article  over  there,  thev  pay  us  a  higher 
price  for  it  than  they  can  buy  the  two  machines  for.  It  is  through 
just  such  transactions  as  that  that  we  get  some  foreig:n  trade. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  sum  and  substance  of  that  is  that  you  can 
make  that  particular  machine  cheaper  here  than  they  can  make  it 
there,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  not  the  machine.  The  machine  costs  more  money, 
but  it  produces  more  cheaply  the  work  it  is  designed  to  turn  out. 
That  macliine  was  built  to  turn  out  a  certain  sheet-metal  artide, 
and  it  cuts  down  the  cost  of  the  sheet-metal  article  that  it  produces. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  you  can  sell  over  there  just  so  long  as 

{rou  can  produce  a  special  type  of  machine  in  advance  of  what  wiey 
lave  over  there  ? 
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Mr.  Page.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  tiring  to  make. 

Senator  McOumbeb.  Ana  as  soon  as  the  foreign  manufacturers 
begin  to  copy  that  machine  and  make  it  over  there  they  will  cut  off 
your  market  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Absolutdy. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  the  situation  to  be  about  this: 
You  initiate  and  they  imitate.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  the  idea;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  can  trust  Providence  for  your  initiation 
lasting  as  long  as  their  imitation,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Williams.  You  will  not  quit  initiating  after  you  have 
finished  with  your  present  machines  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No:  out  here  is  the  point  in  connection  with  that, 
S^ator:  The  making  of  the  machinery  that  results  from  this  initiat- 
ing is,  after  all,  a  small  amount  of  the  total  business  we  do. 

denator  Williams.  But  this  is  not  the  only  macliine  of  which 
that  is  true,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  of  course  not. 

Senator  Williams.  We  are  always  initiating  these  new  things, 
are  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  remain  in  the 
business. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  we  will  quit  it, 
is  there  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  At  the  hearing  a  day  or  two  ago,  I  understood 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  say  that  the  total  production  of  these  machines 
in  this  country  amounted  to  about  $40,000,000,  and  that  there 
were  exports  or  from  $4,000,000  to  $6,000,000. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  referred  to  machines  of  a  different 
character. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  that  the  witness  was  speaking 
of  machine  tools. 

Mr.  Page.  I  explained  before  you  arrived,  Senator,  tliat  this 
product  of  ours,  while  it  has  never  been  considered  by  us  or  by  the 
strictly  so-called  machine-tool  builders  as  machine  tools,  is  possibly 
so  clarified  in  view  of  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
m«it,  but  it  was  not  included  in  the  figures  given  by  the  machine- 
tool  representative. 

Senator  Simmons.  Referring  to  the  explanation  you  give,  that  you 
are  able  to  sell  in  England  ana  in  France  certain  tools  that  are  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  kmd  they  make  over  there,  would  that  cover  the 
whole  five  millions  of  our  exports  in  these  machines?  If  not,  what 
part  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  can  speak  inteUigently  only  with  regard  to  our  own 
exports.  Senator.  To  the  extent  that  our  exports  enter  into  that 
total,  I  can  say  that  practically  all  of  our  exports  are  of  that  type. 

Sooator  Simmons,   iou  can  not  speak  as  to  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  I  can  not  speak  as  to  the  balance. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  are  within  the  $10,000,000  class  that  was 
referred  to? 

Mr.  Page.  We  are  within  the  $10,000,000  class. 
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Senator  Williams.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  in  that 
connection.  Here  is  a  given  machine,  for  example,  and  you  improve 
upon  it.  You  make  a  letter  machine  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
It  naturally  follows  from  that,  does  it  not,  that  the  old  machine  ceases 
to  be  used  to  a  great  extent,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  here  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  broadly  speaking,  that  is  so.  But  in  that  con- 
nection, Senator,  I  will  say  tnat  there  are  certain  standard  lines  of 
very  simple  machines  which  can  be  used  for  a  great  variety  of  work 
by  the  introduction  of  different  tools  into  those  machines;  and  those 
standard  lines  are  simplicity  itself  to  people  Uke  the  Germans.  Tliey 
make  them  now.  I  gave  a  few  cases,  I  think  before  you  came  in,  of 
the  comparative  selling  prices  at  New  York  of  some  machines  such  as 
we  make,  and  similar  machines  made  by  the  Germans,  put  down  in 
New  York. 

Senator  Williams.  But  my  point  is  this:  If  you  have  improved 
that  machine  and  have  devised  a  better  one  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  would  result  in  lessened  cost  of  production  of  the  article  which 
is  made,  people,  as  a  rule,  would  prefer  the  superior  machine  made  in 
America,  even  at  a  higher  price,  although  the  Grermans  could  make 
the  inferior  machine  and  send  it  in  at  a  less  price  than  you  could; 
would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Quite  right;  but  the  great  majority  of  our  business  is 
done  on  what  we  are  speaking  of  now  as  inferior  machines.  They  are 
not  inferior  in  the  sense  that  they  have  been  displaced.  These  spe- 
cial machines  only  apply  in  certain  specific  cases.  Where  a  man 
comes  to  us  with  a  certain  article  like  a  lamp,  we  will  say,  or  a  watch 
or  something  of  the  kind,  and  wants  an  improved  plant  for  making 
it,  we  sit  down  with  our  engineers  and  go  through  the  matter  exhaus- 
tively and  figure  out  the  most  economical  way  of  producing  the  article. 
Those  are  special  cases.  The  real  basis  of  the  business,  the  real  back- 
bone of  it,  is  the  simple  line  of  machines.  The  others  are  in  the 
nature  of  leaders. 

Senator  MgCumber.  You  have  stated  that  you  will  probably  con- 
tinue initiatino;  advanced  machinery? 

Mr.  Page,   l  es. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  vou  any  reason  to  believe  that  Germany 
will  not  continue  initiating  acfvanced  machinery? 

Mr.  Page.  Personally,  1  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  ability  of 
the  Germans  not  only  to  manufacture  cheaply,  but  to  initiate  the 
very  things  that  we  are  doing. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  because 
in  the  past  we  have  kept  in  advance  of  foreign  nations  in  the  manu- 
facture of  time-saving  and  reduced -cos  t-of-production  machinery  we 
will  indefinitely  continue  superior  to  other  countries  in  that  respect) 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  believe  we  will,  for  the  reason  that  for  some 
years  Germany  has  been  sending  over  here  engineers  whom  we  employ 
right  in  our  shops,  and  they  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  our  expenenoe 
that  has  g(me  before — which  is  the  basis  of  the  initiating  process — 
and  go  back  and  use  on  the  other  side  the  knowledge  they  acquired 
here  to  compete  with  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  carry  that  idea  a  step  further. 
There  must  be  some  basic  reason  for  America,  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  keeping  in  advance  of  foreign  countries.  That  is  a  reason 
that  has  existed  in  the  past.     Will  you  tell  us  what  that  reason  is  t 
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Mr.  Page.  In  our  line  I  think  we  were  in  the  field  earlier  than  the 
Germans. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  it  not  to  a  great  extent  been  due  to  the 
wonderful  development  of  this  country  and  the  constant  demand  for 
new  machinery  which  has  accentuated  our  inventive  genius  and  kept 
us  constantly  on  the  alert  to  produce  better  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  that  very  largely  enters  into  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  anything  in  the  American  atmosphere" 
that  makes  Hans  Blundenstein  become  more  intellectual  and  progres- 
sive when  he  gets  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  than  he  was  when  he  was 
over  in  Germany  i 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  never  discovered  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  it  is  not  the  individual,  but  more  the 
condition,  that  has  been  the  cause  of  our  great  advance  ?  It  Ls  not  so 
much  the  individuality  of  the  American  that  has  kept  us  in  the  lead 
as  it  is  the  conditions  which  surround  us  ? 

ilr.  Page.  I  think  that  is  very  largely  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  With  the  new  conditions  of  the  present,  with 
Germany  coming  to  the  front  and  following  up  everything  carefully 
upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  with  the  energy  that  she  is  patting  into 
the  field  in  the  development  of  her  foreign  trade,  is  it  not  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  we  shall  not  long  hold  our  lead  as  against  Germany  in 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  1 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  so.     I  certainly  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  if  we  should  freely  open  this  market  to 
them,  so  as  to  give  them  the  great  field  of  American  demand,  w^ould 
it  not  naturally  follow  that  w^e  would  accentuate  their  ability  to 
create  the  newer  machinery  that  would  be  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  their  ability  has. already  been  accentuated.  I 
think  they  have  the  ability  right  now. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  that  in  making  a  tariff  bill  we  should  look 
somewhat  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present  conditions,  and  we 
can  not  wholly  measure  our  future  requirements  by  what  they  have 
been  in  the  past  9 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  along  that 
i  ne.  In  the  case  of  most  of  these  machines  of  the  older  or  standard 
type,  I  understand  you  contend  that  Germany  can  now  compete  with 
us? 

ilr.  Page.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  Germany  has  a  great  advantage  over 
us  in  the  labor  cost  ?     That  is  your  position,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Page.  In  labor  cost;  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Taking  that  condition  with  refei;^nce  to  tlie  older 
and  standard  types,  can  you  tell  the  committee  the  extent  of  German 
exports  to  this  count ly  of  those  older  and  standard  types  during  the 
\Bsi  few  years  1 

Mr.  Page.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  has  come  in. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  can  imagine  what  it  would  be  if  we  were 
on  a  free-trade  basis,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  tried  to  make  that  plain  by  my  statements,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  want  facts,  not  theories.  Do  you  not  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Europe  is  not  now  exporting  to  this  country 
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to  any  considerable  extent  even  the  older  types  or  the  standard 
types? 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  no  figures  upon 
which  to  base  an  estimate  as  to  the  imports,  so  far  as  the  House 
report  is  concerned. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  supposed  this  gentleman  had  some  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  have  been  thinking  about  asking  the  com- 
mittee to  call  upon  the  department  for  the  figures  covering  this 
$10,000,000,  because  unless  we  have  them  we  can  not  estimate  the 
importations.  The  House  has  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  the 
exclusion  of  machines,  and  counting  only  tools.  But  the  depart- 
ment, in  collecting  duties  under  the  decision  of  the  courts,  has 
included  ten  millions  or  more  of  additional  importations.  So  we 
have  no  basis  upon  which  to  make  an  estimate. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  assumed  that  this  gentleman,  representing  a 
certain  line  of  manufacturing  in  this  country,  had  followed  very 
closely  the  matter  of  competition  on  the  part  of  foreign  producers, 
and  that  he  had  information — because  his  interest  would  dictate  to 
him  to  investigate  a  question  of  that  sort — as  to  the  amount  of 
these  machines  that  were  brought  iii  here  in  competition  with  the 
very  machines  he  is  producing.  He  answers  that  he  does  not  think 
Germany  or  any  other  European  country  is  importing  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  these  older  standard  types  of  machines. 

Mr.  Page.  I  might  say  this:  I  have  here  quite  a  list  of  comparative 
prices  of  the  Germans  in  New  York,  as  compared  with  our  own,  on 
certain  standard  machines.  I  will  submit  this  list  to  the  committee. 
It  shows  a  varying  difference.  In  some  cases  their  price  at  New 
York,  with  a  30  per  cent  duty,  is  slightly  less  than  ours.  In  other 
cases,  with  a  30  per  cent  duty,  the  difference  is  the  other  way;  our 
price  is  less  than  theirs. 

I  might  say  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  all  such  machines  sold 
in  this  country,  quite  a  factor  in  the  selling  of  the  naachines  is  the 
tools  and  accessories  that  go  with  them.  They  largely  influence  the 
selling  of  the  machines.  We  believe  that  if  this  duty  were  taken  off, 
because  of  the  low  cost  of  production  in  Germany,  there  would  be  an 
incentive  for  the  Germans  to  specialize  and  malce  a  drive  for  this 
line  of  business.  We  think  they  have  the  basis  of  getting  it  in  their 
Iqjv  labor  costs. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Do  you  not 
know  as  a  fact,  or  have  you  not  sufficient  information  to  enable  you 
to  have  a  positive  belief  upon  the  subject,  that  a  laige  number  of 
these  older  types  of  standard  machines  of  American  make  are  now 
sold  in  Europe  ?  • 

Mr.  Page.  No;  they  are  not — quite  the  contrary. 

Senator  Simmons.  ifiTone  of  them  are  sold  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No.  A  few  of  them  are  sold  there;  and  almost  in- 
variably when  thev  are  so  sold  they  are  part  of  a  large  contract,  the 
basis  or  which  is  the  special  machines. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  you  be  willing  to  say  that  all  or  prac- 
tically all  of  the  five  million  of  exports  over  there,  or  any  other  five 
millions — being  about  one-eighth  of  our  total  product — are  new 
machines  that  we  have  initiated,  and  that  Europe  has  not  yet  learned 
how  to  produce  ? 
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Mr.  Page.  Senator,  the  figures  vou  are  giving  pertain  to  what  are 
known  in  the  trade  here  as  strictly  machine  tools,  as  dealt  with  by 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  me. " 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  foreign  trade  in 
machine  tools;   and  I  was  asking  you  if  you  did  not  know,  or  have 

information  that  was  satisfactory  to  you 

Mr.  Page.  I  made  this  statement  in  regard  to  that,  Senator:  I  can 
only  sp>eak  on  that  score  as  pertains  to  our  own  individual  business. 
We  export  about  $250,000  a  year  of  our  product. 

Senator  SofMONS.  But  have  you  knowledge  about  the  balance? 
That  is  what  I  am  asking  you.  Have  you  not  such  knowledge  as  is 
common  to  the  trade,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  our  exports  to 
Europe,  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  the  $5,000,000  that  we 
export  there  is  not  this  new  character  >  f  machinery  that  you  speak  of  ? 
j^Ir.  Page.  Senator,  I  am  trying  to  make  it  plain  that  we  are  not 
strictly  what  are  called  machine-tool  builders.  The  figures  you  give 
pertain  strictly  to  the  machine-tool  business.  Our  product,  about 
which  you  have  been  questioning  me,  has  not  been  recognized  in 
this  country  as  strictlv  a  machme-tool  product.  Under  the  late 
rulings  it  probably  will  be  so  considered.  The  older  types  ot  ma- 
chines form  a  very  small  part  of  the  $250,000  per  year  which  we  ship 
into  the  other  countries. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  want  us  to  understand  you  to  say,  do 
youy  that  outside  of  your  own  business,  and  the  exports  in  that  Dusi- 
ness,  you  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  general  business  of 
ma^D^  machine  tools  to  give  to  the  committee  any  statement  that 
would  oe  satisfactory  to  yourself  as  to  the  character  of  this  $5,000,000 
ot  exports  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  quite  right.  I  should  much  prefer  to  allow  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  to  stand  on  that  point. 
He  is  much  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  talk  on  that  score,  because 
that  is  his  business.  I  understood  from  him,  however,  that  what  he 
exported  was  principally  a  special  line  of  machinery. 

Senator  Heybxirn.   i  ou  are  not  included  at  all  in  this  item  under 
section  73,  then,  giving  the  import  of  machine  tools  as  $191,000? 
You  are  not  included  in  that  at  all  ? 
i£r.  Page.  No. 

Senator  Heybukn.  You   are  within  the  outside  class,   described 
yesterday  as  constituting  an  import  of  over  $10,000,000? 
Mr.  Page.  That  is  quite  right. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  you  are  not  enumerated  in  the  House  report  ? 
The  House  seems  to  have  been  in  the  same  position  that  you  are;  it 
was  unable  to  speak  as  to  the  $10,000,000.  It  is  silent  on  that 
question. 

ilr.  Page.  Yes.  It  is  veiy  difficult  to  compile  any  very  definite 
information  as  to  just  what  fine  of  trade  that  covers. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  export  $5,000,000 
worth  and  import  only  about  $200,000  worth  of  these  tool  machines, 
is  not  the  present  duty  a  prohibitive  duty  i 

Mr.  Page.  My  impression  is  that  the  ii^re  of  imports  that  you 
mentioned,  Senator,  of  $200,000,  is  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  that  was  what  the  Senator  just  read — 
leas  than  $200,000. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  does  not  include  the  product  of  this  wit- 
ness at  all. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  understand;  but  it  includes  the  total  of 
machine  tools. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Not  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  It  includes  the  class  of  tools  enumerated  in  the  House 
report,  which  is  incorrect. 

Senator  Simmons.  My  recollection  is  that  the  first  witness — ^Mr. 
Geier,  I  believe— testified  that  the  imports  of  these  machines  into  this 
country  amounted  to  approximately  $200,000. 

Mr.  rAGE.  Yes;  he  testified  to  tliat  effect,  as  to- strictly  machine 
tools. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  say,  if  that  is  a  fact,  when  we  are  consuming 
in  this  country  about  $39,000,000  worth  of  these  machines,  does  not 
that  show  that  the  present  duty  is  practically  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Page.  But  our  machines  do  not  come  under  that  heading.  Our 
machines  are  quite  separate  from  that  $190,000  item.  Our  machines 
come  under  the  larger  amount  specified  there  of  ten  or  twelve  million 
dollars,  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that  your 
machines  come  under  the  same  classification,  and  the  duty  on  your 
machines  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

We  believe,  gentlemen,  that  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff, 
putting  these  tools  on  the  free  list,  would  result  in  either  the  loss  of 
our  business  here  or  a  necessary  reduction  in  the  wages  paid  for  labor 
to  more  nearly  meet  the  conditions  abroad.  If  that  were  notpossible, 
for  any  reason,  we  probably  would  be  forced  to  enlarge  our  European 
factories  and  employ  foreign  labor  for  the  making  of  our  product  and 
ship  it  to  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  the  easiest  way  out  of  it,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  would  be  the  easiest  way  out  of  it. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  gentlemen,  unless  the  committee  want 
to  ask  me  some  further  questions. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  suggest  that  the  witness  put  in  the 
record  the  complete  table  of  comparative  wages  to  which  he  has 
referred.  He  has  there  an  extendea  table  of  comparative  wages,  cov- 
ering a  number  of  items. 

Mr.  Page.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Page  is  as  follows: 


Average  wage  paid  per  hour. 


;  Brooklyn. 


Machinists '  |0. 2&,% 

Die  makers , 

Blacksmiths .87^ 

LaborcTs .20 


Paris. 


It  will  be  Been,  as  above  stated,  the  cost  in  this  country  is  ahnoet  twice  what  it  is  in 
France;  and  the  cost  in  both  Germany  and  England  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
France.  It  will  beseenfrom  this  howimpossible  it  would  be,  if  the  duty  were  removed, 
for  us  to  Htay  in  business  in  this  country  in  the  face  of  forei^  competition  which  moet 
assuredly  would  ensue. 

The  above  facts,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  in  our  line  of  machinery  labor  averages 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product,  will  make  it,  we  believe,  perfectly  plain  as 
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fo  whv  we  wouM  be  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  makers  if  the  tariff  were  removed. 
Notwithstanding  the  present  tariff,  German  competition  is  keen  at  the  present  time  in 
this  coon  try  in  this  line. 

There  could  be  only  one  condition  on  which  we  would  be  able  to  stay  in  business,  and 
that  is  the  reduction  of  wages  to  the  same  level  as  prevails  in  European  countries.  We 
believe  it  would  be  a  question  of  paying  less  for  labor,  or  not  employing  labor  at  all. 

Having  factories  in  both  France  and  England,  we  might  be  fomed  to  do  all  of  our 
manulKturing  in  these  plants  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  low  cost  of  lalH)r  to  enable 
OS  to  compete. 

We  most  strongly  recommend — we  believe  for  the  good  of  the  machine-tool  industry 
in  this  country,  as  fepresent-ed  not  only  by  the  manufacturer  but  also  by  the  employee — 
that  the  dut>'  on  machine  tools  be  left  as  at  the  present  time. 
Respectfully, 

E.  W.  Buss  Co. 

Boies  Penrose,  Esq.. 

Chainnan  Finance  Committee j  United  States  Senate y  Wa^ngton,  D.  (\ 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  have  to  ask  to  be  excused 
at  this  point,  as  I  have  to  go  to  another  committee  meeting. 

8TATEMSVT    OF   MB.  WALTEB  M.  STEIN,  PBESIDEVT  OF  THE 
PSDIOS  CHElbCAL  CO.,  OF  PBIMOS,  DELAWABE  COUirTT,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stein.  Walter  M.  Stein. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  The  Primos  Chemical  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

ill.  Stein.  At  Primos,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Stein.  In  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed  and  make  your  statement  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Stein.  In  treating  of  the  metals  and  alloys  enumerated  in  para- 
graph 1  of  the  Underwood  bill  and  tungsten  ore,  as  specified  in  para- 
graph 71,  it  is  essential  to  make  a  distmction  between  the  products, 
which  may  be  produced  by  means  of  direct  smelting  processes  from 
cheap  raw  materials,  and  those  which  are  obtained  only  from  costly 
rare  minerals,  which  must  be  subjected  to  complicated  chemical 
processes. 

To  the  alloys,  ferrochrome  and  ferrosilicon,  enumerated  in  para- 
graph 1,  there  has  been  added,  in  the  Undemv'ood  bill,  the  alloy  lerro- 
manganese.  All  three  of  these  alloys  are  produced  by  the  direct- 
smelting  process  from  ores  which  may  be  bought  in  the  open  market 
at  less  than  $25  per  ton.  While  it  is  possible  that  a  duty  of  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  as  provided  in  the  Underwootl  bill,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  permit  the  profitable  production  of  these  alloys  in  this  coun- 
try, such  duty  woulclnot  be  adequate  in  the  case  of  tungsten,  molyb- 
denum, vanadium,  and  other  similar  metals  and  their  alloys,  as  the 
following  facts  will  show . 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  say  15  per  cent  is  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  No,  sir.  I  say  it  might  be  sufficient  for  the  alloys 
where  the  ores  cost  less  than  $25  per  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  are  not  engaged  in  that  particular 
business  1 

Mr.  Stein.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Therefore  you  just  express  that  as  an  opinion? 
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Mr.  Stein.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  merely  mentioned  as  what  might  be. 
I  do  not  want  to  pass  on  that. 

Molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  vanadium  ores  are  produced  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Bohemia,  South  America,  and  Australia,  where 
miners  receive  less  than  SI  per  day  in  wages.  In  Portugal  and 
Spain  (two  of  the  largest  producing  countries)  the  wages  are  from 
44  cents  to  56  cents  per  day,  United  States  gold. 

A  good  many  women  are  employed  in  Portugal,  receiving  from 
18  to  19  cents  per  day;  whereas  the  wages  of  the  miners  proper, 
who  are  men,  is  38  to  39  cents  as  the  maximum. 

These  ores  occur  in  the  United  States  in  CaUfomia,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
South  Dakota.  We  know  of  no  district  where  the  miners  engaged 
in  the  production  of  these  minerals  receive  wages  of  less  than  $3 
per  day  of  eight  liours;   that  is,  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  many  of  them  receive  $3.50. 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes.     Three  dollars  is  the  minimum. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  is  now  capable*  of  producing  a 
considerable  tonnage  of  these  minerals,  ordinary  day  laborers  are 
paid  $3  per  day,  and  skilled  laborers  receive  as  high  as  $4.50  and  $5 
per  day.  Practically  the  entire  cost  of  the  ores  consist  of  labor 
charges. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  mention  the  fact  that  these  ores  do 
not  occur  Uke  iron  ores,  or  Uke  coal,  in  continuous  veins.  All  these 
rarer  ores  occur  in  ledges.  As  illustrating,  for  instance,  if  we  take 
a  large  cake  and  put  a  few  raisins  in  it,  and  cut  it,  we  occasionally 
strike  one.  It  is  the  same  way  with  these  ores.  Then  we  have  to 
go  on  again  and  extend  our  operations  for  probably  eight  or  nine 
hundred  feet  through  the  hardest  kind  of  rock  before  we  strike 
more  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  come  in  pockets? 

Mr.  Stein.  They  come  in  pockets,  and  then  you  get  another  little 
bunch  of  ore. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  no  vein  or  lead? 

Mr.  Steix.  TluTO  is  no  distinct  vein.  That  is,  the  vein  matter 
may  hv  tliere,  but  it  loses  the  mineral.  You  may  go  eight  or  nine 
liundrcd  feet  without  losing  your  vein  proper,  but  it  is  not  mineralized 

TuiiiisttMi  orcH  vary  in  value  from  $300  to  $700  or  $800  per  ton, 
depending  on  the  market,  while  molybdenum  ores  vary  in  value 
between  $600  and  $1,200  per  ton,  and  we  know  of  no  vanadium  ores 
which  can  be  bouglit  for  less  than  $1  per  pound  of  vanadium  con- 
tained m  the  ore.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  above  ores  con- 
sumed in  the  world  are  produced  in  foreign  countries,  although  the 
United  States  contains  important  deposits  of  all  three  of  these  ores. 
Through  the  sharp  competition  and  low  cost  of  production'  of  the 
foreign  ores  it  has  not  been  possible,  however,  to  operate  tHe  mines 
in  this  country  continuously,  as  in  a  sagging  market  the  value  of  the 
ores  soon  falls  below  the  cost  of  production  m  this  coujitry. 

There  are  between  $3,000,000  and  $6,000,000  invested  in  tungsten 
mines  in  the  United  States.  These  mines,  if  in  operation,  would  be 
able  U)  produce  about  one-quarter  of  the  world  s  consumption  of 
these  ores,  or  enough  to  supply  the  entire  domestic  demand  for 
tungsten.  While  it  is  deploraoie,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single 
large  produc(»r  in  operation  here  to-day,  and  the  world  is  being  sup- 
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plied  from  countries  where  wages  are  less  than  one-third  of  those  paid 
in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Where  is  it  mainly  being  supplied  from,  in 
the  case  of  that  which  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Most  of  the  ores  to-day  come  from  Portugal  and  from 
Bohemia,  where,  on  account  of  the  joint  production  of  tungsten  and 
tin  and  the  high  price  of  tin  at  present,  the  tungsten  ores  are  recovered 
partly  as  a  by-product. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  But  if  I  understand  your  table  correctl;^,  the 

frice  paid  for  labor  in  Spain,  for  instance,  and  I  presume  the  price  in 
^ortu^  is  somewhat  similar,  is  not  more  than  about  one-tenth  of 
what  IS  paid  here. 

Mr.  Stein.  That  is  all  it  is.  I  have  been  over  there  at  various 
tfanes,  and  have  visited  the  various  mines;  and  they  have  very 
accurate  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  producing,  labor,  etc.,  in  the  various 
oonntries.     I  have  been  working  m  this  field  for  23  ^ears. 

Senator  Gaixinoeb.  Is  the  mineral  in  these  foreign  mines  found 
in  pockets,  just  as  in  this  country  t 
Mr.  Stein.  It  is  very  similar. 

We  therefore  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  tungsten-* 
bearing  ores. 

Since  our  business  was  established  more  than  12  concerns  have  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tungsten.  Only  three  of  these  have 
survived  the  sharp  European  competition.  To-day  tungsten  metid 
can  be  bought  on  the  open  market  in  Europe  at  a  price  which,  with 
20  per  cent  duty  and  transportation  charges  added,  is  below  our  cost 
of  manufacture,  based  on  equal  ore  prices,  to  say  nothing  of  the  10 
per  cent  duty  on  timgsten  ores. 

The  manufacture  of  tungsten  metal,  in  condensed  form,  is  as 
follows: 

The  ores  as  received  from  the  mines  must  be  finely  ground  and 
mixed  with  an  alkali,  after  which  they  are  subjected  to  a  smelting 
operation.  The  products  of  the  smelting  furnace,  after  bein^  ground 
and  passing  through  several  processes  of  purification,  induding 
Uxiviation  and  filtration,  are  precipitated  with- acids  from  their  clear 
ac^tions  to  obtain  a  comparatively  pure  oxide.  These  oxides  are 
subjected  to  a  more  or  lees  complicated  reduction  process  in  specially 
desimed  furnaces,  from  which  the  metallic  tungsten  is  obtained  in 
cro^  form.  It  is  then  subjected  to  a  refining  process,  and  after 
grinding  is  ready  for  shipment.  Besides  the  afa^ve  there  are  a  lai^ 
number  of  intermediate  chemical  processes,  aU  tending  toward  the 
production  of  a  purer  product  or  the  saviujg  of  losses,  the  material 
paasiiig  through  more  than  two  dozen  distinct  operations  or  proc- 
esses before  it  is  in  merchantable  condition. 

The  processes  for  the  extraction  and  reduction  of  molybdenum  and 
vanadium,  while  not  identical  with  the  above,  are  also  complicated 
chemical  processes,  in  which  the  molybdenum  and  vanadmm  are 
extracted  from  the  ores  after  smelting,  and  extracted  in  the  form  of 
dear  aqueous  solutions,  from  which  Uiey  are  recovered  by  chemical 


Nearly  all  of  the  chemicals  and  materials  used  in  the  above  proc- 
eesy  including  fuel,  are  subject  under  the  present  tariff  to  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  more.     However,  any  reduction  which  might 
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be  made  in  the  duties  on  eheoiicals  would  not  proportionat'dy  reduee 
cost  of  the  chemicals  which  we  use;  as  our  acids,  for  instance,  are 
hardly  subject  to  foreign  competition  on  account  of  the  diffievlty  of 
transportation  of  large  quantities  in  glass.  Muriatto  aad  nttrie  acid, 
€ilo.,  can  not  be  transported  orer  the  ocean;  that  is,  no  steamahip 
company  would  take  them.  A  reduction  in  duty  on  salt  eafce,  for 
mstance,  woold  only  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  our  muriatic  aoid, 
which  is  already  three  times  as  high  as  the  cost  in  Europe;  and 
muriatic  acid  conslitnies  our  largest  single  item  of  chemical  etxpense. 

Senator  Ejbbs.  Is  there  competition  m  this  country  in  tlis  mann* 
facture  of  muriatic  acid  t 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ksrn.  Why  is  the  cost  so  ht^h  ? 

Mr.  Stbin.  It  is  very  iMfgely  a  question  of  labor.  In  Europe  tke 
eosi  of  labor  at  a  eulpburio-«cid  plant  ie  less  thui  one-third  what  it 
is  in  this  countiy. 

Senator  Ksmsf.  Tlie  labor  question  does  not  eater  into  the  case  of 
muriatic  acid,  because  you  could  not  ship  it  anyhow,  as  I  ujiderstand. 

Mr.  Stein.  No;  it  would  not  stand  transportation.  The  steam- 
shtt>  companies  would  not  take  it.    It  is  too  unsafe. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  think  I  exactly  understand  your  pontmi. 
Ave  you  a  manufacturer  of  tungeten  f 

Mr.  Stbin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  You  extraot  it  from  the  ore,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Stbin.  We  extract  it  from  the  ore. 

Senator  Clark.  You  import  the  ore  f 

Mr.  Steiv.  No,  sir;  we  buy  the  ore  m  thie  oountry.  Our  ores  aie 
mined  in  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  California. 

Senator  Clark.  What  importations  are  there  i  What  proportion 
of  the  tungsten  in  this  country  is  extracted  from  foreign  ore  t 

Mr.  Steht.  Just  at  the  present  time  the  importation  is  veiy  small, 
on  account  of  the  serere  business  depression  in  our  line  of  buetosas 
in  tivB  United  States  to-<lay. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1911  tik&ere  was  $241 J^  worfch  of  it  nnported. 

Mr.  Stbin.  That  is  about  normal. 

Senator  Clark.  What  proportion  does  the  importation  bear  to  the 
domestic  product  ? 

Mr.  Stbin.  At  present,  I  should  say  it  is  one^half. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  quite  one4ialf.  The  consumption  the  same 
year  was  (886,681. 

Mr.  Stbin.  During  the  past  year,  1911,  the  production  in  ihm 
oountry  has  been  very  small. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  proceed  a  little  further.  You  are  not  a 
miner  of  tungsten,  are  you  1 

Mr.  Stbin.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  opening  of  mines  in 
Oolorado  and  Arizona,  and  have  built  up  the  minm^  industiy  in  tiiose 
sections.     I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  practical  {mrt  of  it. 

Senator  Clark.  That  clears  up  the  situation  in  my  mind  as  to  your 
position.     You  are  a  miner  and  also  a  refiner  of  this  ore  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Clark.  I  understood  from  your  first  statement  that  you 
were  only  a  refiner,  and  I  was  a  little  bit  surprised  at  the  position  you 
took.  Now  that  I  know  you  are  a  miner,  that  makes  your  position 
clear. 
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Sblifttor  KsBN.  Do  I  uwlevst^nd  ihtA  thfiro  is  that  amount  of  oie 
imMJtteA,  orfke  i^T9^i 

Smtitm  Smoot.  Thtia  was  Sa4J,796  of  the  oce  itaeif  iaiportad. 

SaiMbwSjBBN.  Wbere  ia  y(Mir  {aotoEj  located  t 

Mr.  Stein.  In  Primos,  EK^laware  County,  Pa.,  and  we  baTe  one 
fMloiy  isk  Saa  Miguel  CouAly,  Colo.,  10  miles  from  Telluride. 

Senator  jKmn.  You  make  it  thare  Terr  mueh  more  okeaplj,  do 

]WU  AOt  i 

Mr.  SiWN  flatting).  Seniator,  we  haye  <3.50  labor  in  the  factory 
theiB  kir  ei^t-hour  work. 

Senator  £s&n.  But  I  say,  you  make  it  more  chaaply  theiw  than 
you  do  in  PannsylTaiiia } 
Mr.  St^k.  Oh,  no. 

Siiiatcar  Ksbn.  Does  iiQt  the  transportation  question  enter  into  it  t 
Mr.  SxmN.  No.     We  manufacture  there  only  to  a  eertain  extent, 
i0  far  as  we  can  earry  the  process  with  ehenucals  to  be  had  in  tibe 
asil^UMMrhood. 

&nator  Kebn.  Tha  labor  item  is  more  expensive  in  Colorado  than 
in  PenBBylTania  t 
Mr.  STKDi.  Oh,  yes;  very  much. 

Senator  Mebm.  And  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  more  than 
overcomes  ti»  transpmrtatton  chaises) 

Mr.  SswN.  No;  the  reason  we  are  working  in  Colorado  on  a  eon- 
eontoaiing  piopoeition  is  to  get  our  bulk  down,  on  aoeount  of  the 
U^  freight  rates  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  Take  our  ores  as 
they  oomo  fiOAa  the  hills:  They  may  vary  between  1  and  2  or  2^  per 
eeiit  of  mineral.  JBometimes  the  wet  concentration,  crushing,  etc. — 
ths  ni^ar  conoaitration  pffocesa — ^wiU  not  be  sufficient,  and  we  have 
to  go  mto  a  chemical  concentration  to  get  down  our  bulk.  It  would 
not  pay  to  ship  50  tons  of  the  <;rude  ore,  as  we  mine  it,  and  coneen- 
tnte  it  at  this  end. 

Senator  Hetburn.  In  other  words,  you  could  not  afford  to  pay 
freight  on  the  waste  f 
Mr.  Stein.  It  would  be  imnossible. 

Senator  Keen.  What  is  the  oifferonce  in  the  labor  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  For  ordinltry  labor,  it  is  almost  double  in  Colorado,  up 
in  the  mountains. 

The  chemical-metallurgical  processes  above  mentioned  place  these 
mekJa  and  alloys  in  an  eatirelr  different  class  from  forromanganese, 
spiaeeleiaea,  ferrosilicon,  and  Sforrochrome.  Two  of  the  last-named 
aiiides  are  produced  on  an  enormous  scale  by  a» simple  smelting  in  an 
ordinanr  pig-iron  blast  furnace.  The  other  two  are  the  products  of 
a  ample  smelting  process  in  the  electric  furnace.  They  are  thus 
obtained  directly  from  the  ores,  without  the  use  of  the  costlv  chemicals 
and  expensive  processes  through  which  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and 
vanadium  naust  be  put.  While  it  is  possible  that  a  duty  of  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  would  be  adequate  for  the  protection  of  ferro- 
chrome,  ferrosilicon,  and  ferromanganese,  it  is  not  adequate  for 
tn^sten,  molybdenum,  and  vanadium. 

'nLTOUgh  a  careful  calculation  of  costs  extending  over  a  period  of 
five  years  (a  sworn  statement  covering  which  is  submitted  herewith), 
we  hiave  d^nnined  that  the  average  cost  of  producing  tungsten  metal 
in  our  works  has  been  28.145  cents  per  pound,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
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of  ore.  The  raw  materials,  includmg  acids,  alkalies,  fuel,  crucibles, 
repairs,  etc.,  have  averaged  for  the  five  years,  according  to  actual 
cost,  13.966  cents  per  pound.  The  difference  between  cost  of  chemicals 
and  total  cost  is  composed  chiefly  of  labor,  including  the  salaries  of 
chemists  and  office  force,  freights,  etc. 

We  beUeve  we  are  working  as  economicall}r  as  possible  in  this 
country  under  present  conditions,  our  costs  being  governed  by  the 
cost  or  our  raw  materials,  including  chemicals,  and  the  labor  costs. 
As  an  evidence  that  our  costs  are  not  inflated  by  high  salaries,  I  will 
state  that  the  highest  salary  paid  to  any  individual  in  connection 
with  our  business  is  S4,200  per  year,  paid  to  our  president,  who  is 
also  our  general  manager.  All  other  salaries  are  considerably  below 
this.  It  is  only  through  the  most  careful  buying  of  ore  wid  raw 
materials  that  we  have  been  able  to  stay  in  business  as  long  as  we 
have.  Through  judicious  buying  it  has  been  possible,  in  "boom 
times,"  to  run  our  business  at  a  profit;  but  in  normal  times,  and  in 
times  of  depression,  we  can  not  produce  at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost 
in  Europe  plus  the  20  per  cent  duty  now  imposed. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  20  per  c^nt;  it  is  10  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Stein.  No;  on  the  finished  product  it  is  20  per  c^nt. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  ore. 

Mr.  Stein.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  finished  product. 

Senator  Clabk.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  tnere:  I  imderstand 
you  are  engaged  in  the  mining  of  tungsten,  as  well  as  in  reducing  itt 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  expense,  per  ton  or 
per  pound,  of  mining,  treating,  and  reducing,  so  as  to  get  the  pure 
article  known  as  tungsten  ?  I  have  understood  that  tungsten  is  worth 
from  75  cents  a  pound  up. 

Mr.  Stein.  Tungsten  is  worth  from  $300  a  ton  up.  It  has  to  be 
concentrated  at  the  mine. 

Senator  Ci«abk.  I  do  not  mean  the  tungsten  ore :  I  mean  the 
tungsten. 

Mr.  Stein.  Tungsten  metal  is  worth  to-day,  in  this  country,  66 
cents  per  pound;  that  is,  of  the  metallic  tungsten  for  the  chemical 
product. 

Senator  Clark.  What  does  it  cost  to  produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  have  here  the  sworn  cost  for  five  vears:  and  the  cost 
to-day  is  a  little  over  66  cents.  During  the  year  1911  the  P^rimos 
Chemical  Co..  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  greatest  economy, 
scientific  management,  and  everything  else  we  could  think  of,  and 
studying  our  competitors'  methods  in  Europe,  wastes,  and  every- 
thing of  the  kind,  lost  $15,000. 

Senator  Clark.  Then  the  production  of  tungsten  has  been  carried 
on  at  a  loss  for  the  last  five  years,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Not  during  the  past  five  years,  when  the  demand  was 
very  good  and  prices  were  considerably  higher.  But  we  are  in  a 
wrong  class  in  tiiis  tariff  act,  and  always  have  been.  It  is  not  an 
article  that  should  be  put  in  this  paragraph. 

Senator  Kern.  How  many  of  these  concentrating  or  producing 
factories  are  there  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Besides  ourselves,  there  are  two  left,  which,  howevw, 
have  a  very  small  production.  I  do  not  know  that  either  of  them 
makes  any  money,  or  has  made  any  money  since  they  started. 
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Senator  Kern.  Why  do  they  continue  in  business? 

Mr.  Stein.  Because  thev  have  every  cent  they  have  made  in  the 
business. 

Senator  Kern.  I  know;  but  if  business  under  the  present  conditions 
can  not  be  operated  except  at  a  loss,  why  should  such  business 
continue  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Hope  springs  eternal.     [Laughter.] 

^Ir.  Stein.  If  it  were  not  for  the  hopes,  we  would  not  be  in  business 
to-day.  But  we  have  always  hoped  for  better  things  and  better 
tunes  to  come. 

Senator  Smoot.  Eight  out  of  eleven  of  them  have  gone  out  of 
Inismess  already,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Stein,  ites. 

Senator  K^n.  I  can  not  imagine  why  they  should  continue  if  it 
is  at  a  loss. 

ifr.  Stein.  They  make  a  lot  of  other  articles;  we  make  a  lot  of 
articles.     Without  those  we  would  not  be  in  existence. 

Senator  Kebn.  How  were  you  treated  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill? 
That  is  to  say,  how  did  the  provisions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  com- 
pare witli  tiiose  of  the  Dingiey  bill  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  They  are  practically  the  same.  The  Government 
always  imposed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  did,  however 

Mr.  Stein.  The  Pavne-Aldrich  bill  was  the  first  bill  in  which  this 

_  ^  _ 

artide  was  specifically  mentioned.    Theretofore  it  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  tariff  acts. 

Senator  Kebn.  What  was  the  duty  on  ore  in  the  Payne-Aldrich 
faiDt 

Mr.  Stein.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  ore  and  20  per  cent  on  the  fimshed 
product. 

Senator  Williams.  You  say  you  lost  $15,000  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  SmN.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  lose  or  make  anything  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  In  1910, 1  think  in  one-half  of  the  year  we  lost  probably 
mne  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  In  the  other  half  we  just  came  out 
about  even. 

Senator  Williams.  What  did  you  do  in  1909? 

Mr.  Stein.  1909  was  a  losing  year. 

Senator  Wiluams.  19081 

Mr.  Stein.  1908  was  a  bad  year. 

Senator  WiLLL^Ms.  19071 

Mr.  Shtein.  1907  was  a  very  good  year  up  to  the  time  of  the  panic; 
nntil  October  it  was  a  ver^  good  year. 

Senator  Williams.  Taung  the  year  as  a  whole,  did  you  lose  or 
gainf 

Mr.  Stein.  In  1907  we  gained. 

Senator  Williams.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  I  suppose  we  made  easily  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  What  did  you  do  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  In  1906  we  earned,  I  think,  8  or  9  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  What  did  you  do  in  1905  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  1905  was  a  good  year. 

Senator  Williams.  You  made,  then,  about  what  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Steik.  It  is  very  hard  to  judge  what  we  made  on  tungsten. 
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Senator  Williams.  You  weM  into  business  when  ? 

Mr.  Stsin.  In  1888. 

Senator  Williams.  Upon  the  whole,  since  you  started,  h«v^  jxm 
made  or  lost  t 

Mr.  Stsin.  We  hare  made  a  great  deal  of  progress.  Onv  basinesB 
has  grown  wonderfully.  For  me  first  five  years  all  our  tungsten 
production  was  at  an  absolute  loss,  whereas  our  engineeiing  business, 
advisory  metallurgical  engineers  for  steel  plants,  blast  famaoes, 
and  assisting  steed  works  in  making  high-class  steel,  was  profitaUe. 
We  received  very  good  salaries.  In  fact,  as  far  back  as  that  I  earned 
probably  three  times  as  mudK  as  I  hare  since  I  started  to  make 
tungsten. 

Senator  Kern.  You  speak  of  salaries  then  t 

Mr.  Stbin.  Yes,  sir;  as  consulting  and  advisory  en^neers. 

Senator  Kern.  We  are  speaking  of  the  tungsten. 

Mr.  Sts»n.  Tltat  was  the  start.  During  the  first  five  years  it  did 
not  pav  to  put  anything  in  the  tungsten  bminess  in  the  way  of 
fixed  charges.  In  other  words,  we  had  an  engineering  office  dokig 
work  for  other  people,  and  in  the  evenings  we  woi^ed  to  make  tung- 
sten ourselves,  up  until  midnight. 

Senator  Oallinoer.  You  are  engaged  in  other  bn^iness  now,  are 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  We  manufacture  64  different  aUoys  and  metate  and 
salts.  For  instance,  the  material  used  in  a  tungsten  film  is  made  by 
us.    Our  product  does  not  go  exclusively  into  steel  by  any  means. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  I  meant  to  say  was.  you  are  not  m  tk« 
attitude  of  losing  $16,000  absolutely,  are  you  ?  Are  you  not  makbg 
some  money  in  other  directions  ? 

Mr.  Stbin.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  other  articles  on  which  we  make  a 
profit.  I  am  just  mentioning  these  articles  which  we  are  trying  to 
Duild  up  a  busmess  on,  and  have  been  for  all  these  years. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  those  articles  you  are  making  dependent 
on  the  tungsten  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Stbin.  No,  sir  j  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Kern.  This  is  a  kind  of  a  side  line  with  you  t 

Mr.  Stein.  It  is  a  very  big  line  with  us,  because  we  w«re  fixed  up 
for  large  capacity,  and  to  get  down  to  as  low  a  basis  as  poesiUe  in 
competition  with  Europe. 

Senator  Kern.  How  do  you  account  for  your  loss  of  $15,000  this 
last  year  and  the  loss  the  year  before  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  It  is  very  easily  explained.  After  the  panic,  people 
economized  in  expensive  steels,  and  many  a  shop  that  bought  tool 
steel  by  the  ton  and  made  up  the  tools  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  them;  took  a  tool  that  cost  $15  or  more  to  make  and,  instead  of 
buying  a  new  supply  of  steel,  destroyed  this  tool  and  worked  it  into 
another  tool.  In  that  way  a  very  large  amount  of  money  has  been 
wasted  in  false  economy.  Even  the  railroad  shops  have  taken 
innumerable  tools,  in  place  of  buying  new  steel,  and  changed  Uiem, 
in  place  of  preserving  them  for  that  particular  piece  of  work.  It  is 
false  economy,  but  it  has  been  done  right  along  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  our  factories  have  not  been  running  near 
full  capacity  in  the  last  few  years.  The  demand  is  simply  very, 
very  slim. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  there  a  prospect  for  an  increased  demand  I 
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Mr.  Srsiir.  Thut  depends  on  the  buemeas  coiKtitioDfl  of  the  couotry. 
We  may  have  another  year.  Uauall;^  after  eyery  panic  it  takes  about 
fiye  yean  bef<tfe  you  have  normal  times. 

Senator  Kerh.  That  was  not  a  general  panic,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  S^KH.  It  had  about  the  sauie  effect  from  what  I  remember* 

From  the  schedule  of  coste  submitted  herewith  I  call  your  attentioa 
te  the  eeets  diiiing  1909^  in  which  raw  materials,  exclusive  of  oi« 
(eofltpoeed  chiefly  of  chemieals  and  fmel),  aooounted  to  14.092  cents 
par  pound  of  metal,  the  labor,  freights,  etc.,  amounting  to  9  cents  per 
peund  aetual  cost  of  production. 

Sesator  Kshn.  How  many  m«n  are  employed  in  this  induitoy  m 
this  counitry  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  In  normal  times  we  run  up  to  125  in  Primos. 

Senator  Kbbn.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  ? 

Ur.  Stsin.  Yes,  sir. 

Sfliiator  Kbbjt.  I  am  asking  you  the  total  number  of  men  m  tim 
eoKntiy  who  are  engaged  in  labor  in  your  industry. 

Mr.  Stbik.  That  is  very  difficult  to  tell. 

Senator  Kbbn.  There  are  only  two  other  establishments  besides 
JVHT  own,  I  believe  f 

Mr.  Stein.  Th^re  are  the  ore  min^n  d^>eBdiDg  upon  us.  To  give 
Tou  a  liiUe  idea,  in  normiU  times  we  send  probably  $50,000  to  Colo- 
rado alone,  which  aU  goes  into  the  miners'  pockets.  Every  cent  of 
that  is  money  spent  for  wages  in  this  eountrv. 

Sooator  Ejesn.  How  mucn  did  you  send  tnere  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Stsik.  Last  year  it  was  less  than  $20,000. 

Senator  Kbbn.  In  the  work  of  reduction  you  have  about  125  naen 
eauleyed? 

Mr.  SrJHN.  Yes;  ri^t  here  in  the  chemical  business  alone. 

Senator  Kbbn.  That  is,  in  the  work  in  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes. 

Senator  Kbiin.  Then,  how  many  are  employed  by  theae  other 
factories  you  speak  of  1 

Mr.  Stbin.  That  I  do  not  know.  Very  few,  I  suppose,  because 
thsf  make  only  one  article,  as  a  rule — one  or  two  articles. 

Miiator  Kbbn.  About  how  many  men  axe  engaged  in  Colorado  in 
mining  this  ore  eiq>ecialiy  ? 

Mr.  Stbin.  I  can  not  state  exactly.  Prettv  nearly  all  of  Boulder 
Geoittty,  for  instance,  depends  on  the  mining  of  tun^ten  ore,  and  thev 
feel  it  very  much  now  that  the  money  is  not  eommg  forth  as  usual. 
Ib  Kem  County,  Cal.,  we  have  similar  experiences,  as  also  in  Arizoxui. 
The  total  afiM>unt  going  there  now  is,  1  think,  less  than  $1,500  or 
$2,000  per  month. 

Senator  Gallinoeb.  You  have  125  men  in  Primos,  Pa.  You  have 
aaotiier  f actoiy  in  Colorado,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Stbin.  They  have  about  one  hundred  and  some  odd  men  there. 

Senator  Kbbn.  Then,  do  you  mean  you  have  250  men  employed  in. 
ths  work  of  i^ucing  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  We  have  125  men  employed  in  what  we  call  final  reduc- 
ing at  this  eod. 

Senator  Kebn.  You  say  you  have  a  like  number  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Stbin.  We  do  not  figure  that  in  the  reduction.  We  figure  that 
in  the  cost  of  producing  the  ore,  because  we  can  coily  go,  there,  up  to  a 
crude  state  of  concentration — say,  up  to  60  or  70  per  cent. 
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Senator  Eebn.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  the  number  of  men 
who  are  actually  employed  in  this  business  of  which  you  are  speaking 
and  who  would  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  this  tarin. 

Mr.  Stein.  It  must  be  several  thousand^  because  there  are  a  great 
many  individual  miners  who  have  their  own  little  claims  whose  pro- 
duction we  buy.  How  many  men  each  miner  emplovs  is  very  hard 
to  tell.  He  may  employ  his  whole  family,  if  he  has  a  few  sons  to  help 
him.  There  may  be  a  group  of  them  working  together.  As  we  have 
in  very  many  instances  a  carload  of  concentrates  is  made  up  probably 
of  75  parcels,  all  furnished  by  individual  men,  individual  miners,  who 
own  tneir  own  little  claims.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  just  how 
many  were  employed,  whether  they  nad  anv  help  or  whether  they 
did  all  the  work  themselves.     It  is  very  hard  to  tell. 

Senator  Lodge.  Who  are  the  consumers  of  that  product? 

Mr.  Stein.  The  consumers  are  the  makers  of  all  special  steels. 
The  electrical  trade  is  a  consumer,  and,  of  course^  the  lamp  trade, 
which  is  growing  somewhat.  They  buy  most  of  their  tungsten  in  the 
form  of  tungsten  oxide,  one  of  the  salts  of  tungsten.  Then  there  is 
a  great  amount  used  now  for  fireproofing  purposes,  impregnating 
fabrics,  and  the  railroads  buy  some  now,  too ;  in  fact,  the^  go  as  far  as 
impregnating  certain  woods  to  make  them  fireproof  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  parts  of  the  car  where  they  can  not  help  using 
wood. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Are  they  selecting  that  tungsten  by  hand 
sorting  of  other  ores  or  by  concentration  of  other  ores? 

Mr.  Stein.  No;  in  this  country  we  mine  tungsten  exclusively  for 
the  tungsten.     We  have  no  tin  in  our  ores,  except  up  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Tungsten  is  carried  in  quartz  in  the  gold  mines 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.     That  is  not  saved,  I  understand? 

Mr.  Stein.  The  tungsten  in  the  gold  mines  is  a  thing  I  do  not  Uke 
to  say  very  much  about,  but  in  our  experience  with  some  hundreds 
of  ores  which  we  have  tested — and  we  are  testing  every  ore  for  any 
prospector  or  miner  free  of  charge  in  our  laboratory  to  help  him  along 
and  Jielp  the  production — we  have  never  found  yet  a  tun^ten  ore 
actually  carrying  gold.  We  have  found  occasionally  that  a  oand  has 
carried  gold,  but  never  the  tungsten.  In  South  Dakota  of  late  there 
has  been  one  instance  where  it  was  not  known  that  it  was  tungsten 
ore.  There  was  a  flat  layer  and  a  cone  of  a  gold-bearing  ore,  and 
underneath  the  tungsten  ore  a  small  band,  and  both  were  taken  out 
together,  and,  of  course,  in  the  assavs  thejr  found  a  good  lot  of  gold. 
They  found,  however,  that  the  black  stuflf— they  did  not  know  what 
it  was — carried  no  gold.  So  we  found  it  out  by  going  over  the  dump, 
and  we  bought  their  tungsten  there. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  hand  sort  it,  then? 

Mr.  Stein.  It  is  hand-sorted.  We  also  concentrate.  Most  of  our 
tungsten  ores  do  not  run  over  3  or  4  per  cent,  and  we  have  to  con- 
centrate these  ores  very  carefully,  requiring  considerable  of  a  plant 
to  do  it  economically.  As  far  back  as  25  years  ago  the  waste  was 
about  60  per  cent,  until  we  got  together  and  worked  out  processes 
hj  which  concentration  was  brought  up  to  a  point  where  it  paid  to 
mine  tungsten  ore.  It  was  always  a  losing  game  until  we  took  hold 
there,  and  instructed  the  people  now  to  concentrate  the  ore  properly. 

Senator  Kebn.  Has  there  oeen  any  improvement  in  the  processes 
of  reduction  in  the  past  10  years  ? 
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Mr.  Stein.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  made  a  great  many  improyements 
in  the  processes  of  reduction. 

Senator  Kern.  And  by  reason  of  those  improyements  has  the  cost 
been  lessened  in  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  No,  sit.  The  improyements  were  necessary  on  account 
of  the  more  scientific  way  of  working.  For  instance,  a  tungsten 
metal  that  was  salable  10  years  ago  would  be  absolutely  unstable 
to-day.  At  that  time  the  methocb  of  analysis  were  not  nearly  as 
perfect  as  they  are  to-day.  Most  of  the  steel  works  did  not  employ 
chemists,  except  some  of  the  larger  ones,  and  we  ah  had  to  learn  a 
^reat  deal  about  special  steels  and  special  alloys  for  electricity,  to  see 
just  how  much  of  the  material  we  got  in. 

Senator  Kern.  Your  competitors  abroad  haye  kept  pace  with 
you,  haye  they  t 

Mr.  Stein.  Oh,  yes.  The  Germans  are  the  foremost  nation  to-day 
in  the  world  in  the  manufacturing  of  chemicals. 

Senator  £[£BN.  Are  they  in  adyance  of  you  i 

Mr.  Stein.  They  are  not  in  adyance;  no,  sir.  We  are  keeping 
strictly  up  with  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  study  their 
methods  of  treating  ores.  Without  working  like  the  Germans  do  in 
treating  the  waste  and  watching  your  ores  in  the  most  careful  maimer, 
it  would  be  an  absolute  impossibility  for  us  to  manufacture  in  this 
country.  We  haye  to  adopt  German  methods;  we  haye  to  follow 
the  material  to  the  yery  last  speck. 

Senator  Ejbbn.  Did  you  speak  of  any  competition  in  Portugal  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Oh,  yes.  Portugal  is  a  much  larger  producer  of  tung- 
sten ore  than  we  are  in  this  country. 

Senator  Kebn.  They  do  not  engage  in  the  work  of  reduction  ? 

iii.  Stein.  Oh,  no.    It  takes  a  great  many  chemists  to  do  that. 

During  this  same  year  (1909)  we  opened  negotiations  with  an 
European  firm  which  makes  a  business  of  treating  ores  for  the  ore 
nunera,  and  subniit  herewith  original  letters  from  this  firm,  together 
with  sworn  copies  of  translations,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
during  this  same  year  in  which  our  actual  costs  were  23.652  cents  per 
pound,  this  firm  prof^osed  to  treat  our  ores  at  a  cost  of  about  13 
cents  per  pound,  which  cost  included  imloadin^  the  ore,  together 
with  chenucals,  fuel,  cost  of  manufacture,  packing  and  manufac- 
turers' profit,  and  eyen  prepayment  of  freight  from  their  works  to 
Hamburg. 

Since  this  correspondence  we  haye  been  giyen  to  understand  that 
we  could  haye  this  work  done  at  a  cost  of  12  cents  per  pound,  but 
we  submit  this  particular  \M)rrespondence,  as  it  giyes  a  comparison 
with  the  last  year  for  which  we  had  such  detailed  costs.  The  obtain- 
ing of  these  costs  entailed  a  yery  considerable  amount  of  work. 
Sbce  the  period  coyered  by  the  costs  submitted  herewith  we  haye 
only  occasionally  analyzed  our  costs  for  periods  of  one  month,  and 
dunng  these  periods  our  costs  yaried  from  15.02  cents  per  pound  for 
cost  of  chemicals,  etc.,  and  16.753  cents  per  pound,  exclusiye  of 
libor,  etc. 

A  sharp  distinction  is  made  by  railroads  between  our  products  and 
ferrochrome,  ferrosihcon,  and  ferromanganse,  as  is  eyidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  freight  charge  on  our  products  is  about  three  times  as 
high  as  that  charged  on  ferrosihcon,  ferromanganese,  and  ferro- 
chrome. 
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In  other  words,  three  years  ttgo  the  Interstate  Commeree  Commis- 
sion withdrew  all  our  freights  on  our  finiedted  prodiiet,  and  made  obt 
rates  double  ftrst  daes  on  a  material  that  is  noncombu9tiMe,  abso- 
lutely not  dangerous,  and  after  great  efforts  last  year  we  got  a  redtao- 
tion  to  one  ana  a  half  times  firet-class  rate. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  for  making  this  exceediii^y 
hiffh  rate  on  a  noncombusUble  product  f 

Mr.  Stein.  Because  they  consider  it  a  chemical  product  requirisftga 
great  amount  of  material.  Just  to  giTe  you  one  instance:  Rec^vifig, 
for  instance,  our  highly  concentrated  ores  from  the  West,  shipped  to 
Primes,  during  the  first  years  we  were  out  there,  having  mored  &ere 
from  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sent  out  a  special  agesl 
and  wanted  to  know  what  became  of  bH  tliss  material  that  was  eoimDg 
in  there,  whether  we  were  hauhng  any  to  town  or  shipping  it  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio ;  and  they  were  amated  by  t^  fact  that  we  used 
between  13  and  20  tons  of  raw  material  for  every  ton  of  material  thftt 
went  out.  So  ever  since  that  time  our  rates  on  finnhed  pwducte 
they  have  followed  up  very  closely. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  there  no  special  hazard  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Absolutely  none. 

Senator  Clark.  I>o  you  ship  it  entirely  in  small  quantities  % 

Mr.  Stbin.  No;  we  pack  it  in  tin  cans  which  are  smdea'cd,  a&d  they 
are  packed  in  1-inch  wooden  boxes,  iron  bound. 

Senator  Clark.  What  reason  does  the  railroad  company  g#v«  to 
this  excessive  cost  of  transportation  f 

Mr.  Stsin.  The  reason  is  on  accovmt  of  loss.  Our  paokagea  are 
very  small.  One  hundred  pounds  of  tungsten  metal,  for  instanee^ 
would  give  a  pack^e  not  much  larger  than  this  bottle  [indioatifig]. 

Senator  Clark.  Then  it  is  the  hasard  from  the  liability  ^  Idfling 
the  package? 

Mr.  Stein.  That  seems  to  be  the  principal  reason.  I  hav^  Mgued 
the  point  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Uiat  tbey 
were  carrying  silicon  to  Chicago  from  Philadelphia,  silicon  worth  m 
much  as  $3  a  pound,  for  half  the  rate  we  were  paving — an  abaotvtdy 
dangerous  material.  The  railroads  are  carrving  rsrrosilicon  for  one- 
fourth  what  we  are  paying  to  Chicago,  ana  there  is  an  artiide  that 
may  involve  gases,  wnich  our  products  do  not. 

Senator  Clark.  What  reason  did  the  Intc^rstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission give  for  upholding  this  apparently  excessive  rate  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  It  was  a  matter,  I  suppose,  of  price. 

Senator  Clark.  Of  value  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Of  value. 

Senator  Clark.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commksion  upheld  this  rate  because  of  the 
high  value  of  the  article  transported  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Consequently  the  carrier  would  be  liable  to  great 
loss  if  it  should  be  destroyed  or  lost  in  trannt  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  argument. 

Senator  Clark.  In  other  words,  it  is  based  on  the  fact  of  the 
insurance  ^-hioh  the  company  gives  to  the  producer  of  the  goods? 

Mr.  Stein.  Ye8,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  they  charge  the  producer  the  cost  of  the 
extra  care  they  have  to  give  ? 
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Mr.  Stbim.  YeS)  sir. 

Afiotfaer  evidence  of  iSke  fw  cli««per  production  of  out  pfoduots  in 
Eorope  is  the  fwot  tt^at  two  weU4s:nown  Euttrp^ftn  mMiufaottiirOTs 
haviag  works  in  litns  oountrf  do  not  manufacture  th«  prodtrcliR  ^liiich 
wd  manirfftcture  in  the  Ui^ted  8tate«,  but  <rMfine  theftiselrcfB  to  the 
km>ortftti«n  of  these  prodncfte  from  Ihekl&uropeeiti  works. 

it  mtt0t  not  be  forgotten  %htft  the  greater  portion  c4  the  14  cents 
perponnd  which  we  pay  for  chettrifcwe,  etc.,  represents  labor  eoets. 

They  have  plants  here;  th^  have  a  staff  of  ofticials  here,  and  Hkey 
hft^re  tWr  plMits  orer  there    Tb&y  ship  their  material  from  this  ilide. 

Senator  CijkRft.  Where  at^  Iheii*  plants  t 

Mr.  Stn^n.  One  is  near  Jertey  City. 

Senator  CLAitit.  In  those  plan^  as  they  now  are,  coirid  they  pro- 
duce tungsteflftt 

Mr.  Stein.  By  ad<ling  a  tungstefnjdant  to  it;  they  have  no  tungeten 
pknl  in  tins  country.  They  have  a  plant  here  for  manufacturing 
ot^  chemical  products. 

A  8<^feedule  showing  the  comparative  eoets  of  manufacture  in  this 
eoQAtry  and  in  Eiarope  based  cm.  the  sworn  statements  is  appended 
hereto. 

In  the  ma»fifacture  of  fsrroransxtium,  as  in  the  manirfacture  of 
tungsten  and  molybdenum,  the  labor  in  Europe  costs  about  one-half 
the  amoimt  paid  for  simflar  labor  in  this  country,  and  this  also  applies 
to  the  salanes  paid  in  the  laboratory  where  a  large  force  of  skilled 
chemists  is  required  and  in  the  office. 

Senator  Kehn.  Have  you  inquired  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
labor f 

Mr.  Stbin.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  employ  more  expensive  labor  than 
they  do  there. 

Senator  K£BN.  More  expensive  labor  implies  more  intelligent  labor^ 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stbik.  I  would  not  say  that ;  no.  We  have  to  take  for  com- 
mon k^bor  anybody  who  comes  along.  He  may  be  an  Irishman;  he 
may  be  an  Italian.  We  have  for  ordinary  day  labor  no  Americans, 
pmctically,  applying  for  jobs  any  more.  They  are  used  to  getting 
Detter  jobs,  ana  the  foreigners  are  practically  the  only  day  laborers 
wt  have  in  the  East  to-day.  We  have  some  negroes  from  the  South, 
which  is  veiy  good  labor;  but  even  they  are  very  scarce  with  us. 

Senator  Kern.  About  what  wages  do  you  pay  for  common  labor 
in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  From  15  cents  per  hour  up. 

Senator  Kern.  Up  to  what  f 

Mr.  Stein.  It  depends  on  whether  a  man  is  more  intelligent  than 
his  brother  or  does  more;  from  81.55  to  as  high  as  $2.50. 

Senator  KistN.  What  is  your  average  i 

Mr.  Stein.  I  suppose  the  average  is  about  $1.85.  They  are  paid 
by  the  honr. 

Senator  Kern.  And  they  work  how  many  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  They  work  10  hours  and  10 J,  and  Saturdays  until  1, 
except  the  night  men;  they  work  12  hours. 

Senator  Kxrn.  Have  you  compared  the  earning  power  of  the  aver- 
age laborer  employed  in  America  with  the  earmng  power  of  the 
average  laborer  employed  in  this  industry  in  Europe  ? 
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Mr.  Stein.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  better  men;  we 
•can  not  get  them.  They  have  good  faithful  men  m  those  chemical 
works,  because  the  work  is  very  steady.  In  Europe  our  competitors 
are  located  in  districts.  To  make  a  nne  distraction,  in  Saxony,  the 
lower  part  of  the  Province  of  Brandenburg  is  the  seat  of  our  compe- 
tition, whereas  in  Westphalia,  ia  the  Pennsylvania  of  Germany,  wages 
are  very  much  higher,  and  they  have  only  one  tungsten  plant  there, 
which  is  idle  to-day.  They  can  not  compete  with  tne  works  in  their 
own  country,  where  thev  have  youthful  labor,  male,  up  to*21  years, 
for  4  cents  per  hour  and  upward;  over  that  age,  6  cents  to  10  cents; 
whereas  in  Westphalia  wa^es  are  probably  30  per  cent  higher.  That 
is  one  reason  the  cost  of  hving  in  Saxony  and  those  other  Provinces 
nxentioned  is  considerably  lower  than  in  the  iron  center. . 

Senator  EIern.  And  this  one  territory  has  devised  no  way  of  pro- 
tecting itself  against  the  lower  wages  of  the  other? 

Mr.  Stein.  No.  That  is  one  reason  why  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
last  20  years,  there  have  been  probably  15  or  16,  maybe  17,  tungsten 
plants  started,  which  are  all  inactive  to-day.  There  is  not  one  in  active 
operation  to-day  in  England  making  timgsten  metal,  because  they 
could  not  compete,  even  with  their  labor  not  venr  much  higher,  but 
-considerably  higher  than  in  those  districts  of  Germany  where  the 
tungsten  manufactories  are  located. 

Senator  Kern.  And  when  the^  found  they  could  not  make  money 
in  that  business  they  abandoned  it  and  invested  their  capital  in  other 
business  where  they  could  make  money  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  It  was  simply  that  much  loss  of  capital  which  was  in 
the  plant.  I  want  to  say,  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  that  we 
very  seriously  considered  dropping  the  manufacture  of  tungsten  in 
this  country,  and  before  the  rayne-Aldrich  bill  was  enacted  I  made 
a  special  study  of  European  conditions;  in  fact,  we  have  made  them 
every  two  years  with  tne  utmost  care,  with  the  purpose  of  locating 
over  there  unless  we  coidd  keep  running  here  at  a  reasonable  profit. 
But  if  the  duty  is  made  15  per  cent,  as  provided  for  in  the  Underwood 
bill,  there  is  no  question  we  would  move  our  manufactory  over  to 
Germanjr.  It  would  mean  a  bi^  loss  for  our  customers  in  many  ways, 
because  just  as  soon  as  we  womd  be  gone  there  woidd  be  a  tungst^ 
trust,  and  our  customers  would  have  to  pay  considerably  more  than 
they  are  paying  to-day  for  tungsten  if  it  was  not  for  our  concern  being 
the  mainstay  of  the  production. 

Senator  Ilebn.  That  is,  the  trust  could  be  formed  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  would  go  into  it,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Stein.  We  could,  not  help  it,  because  the  Government  would 
force  us  to.  It  would  mean,  furthermore,  that  to-day  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steels  going;  into  raw  material,  armament,  tungsten,  and^molyb- 
denum  and  vanadium  are  bing  very  important  points.  Take  En^ush 
armor  plate,  for  intstance;  they  have  already  specified  some  of  Uiese 
alloys.  Our  Government  has  not  done  so  thus  far.  Even  in  pro- 
jectiles they  use  tungsten  to-day,  and  have  made  projectiles  which 
are  unbeaten.  We  do  not  manufacture  any  equal  to  them  in  this 
coxmtry  to-day. 

I  wish  to  sav  that  we  are  in  wrong  company  in  the  Underwood  bill, 
and  I  think  the  place  we  ought  to  go  is  under  paragraph  41,  under 
aluminum,  aluminum  scrap,  and  alloys  of  any  kind,  and  barium,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  sodium,  and  potassium,  and  alloys  of  which  those 
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metab  are  the  component  materials   of  chief  value.     Those   are 
chemical  alloys. 

The  CHArRMAN.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Stein.  Yes,  air. 

The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Stein  are  as  follows  : 

State  of  PsifNBTLTANiA,  Ccunty  of  Pkiladdphiay  $$: 

Waltw  M.  Stein,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
mendent  and  general  manager  of  the  Primos  Chemical  Co.,  doing  business  at  Ftimos^ 
Ddawaie  County,  Pa. 

That  under  his  direction  and  supervision  a  careful  computation  was  made  of  the 
oosta  of  producing  tungsten  metal  at  the  works  of  the  company,  located  at  Primos,  for 
flie  five  consecutive  years  of  1905  to  1909,  inclusive,  as  per  the  schedule  hereto 
nmexed,  and  that  the  costs  as  shown  on  Uie  schedule  represent  the  actual  costs 
according  to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief. 

Wautbr  M.  Stbin. 

Swom  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  10th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1912. 

[OAL.]  Elizabeth  W.  Doak, 

Notary  Public, 
CommisHJon  expires  March  10, 1913. 

Cod  €fprodiumg  iungUen  meUd  at  the  works  of  the  Primos  Chemical  Co.,  1906  to  1909. 


ChwnlfRlw 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

V»flttCMM                            

Cmt$. 

5.306 

2.793 

1.442 

1.495 

.314 

.806 

.109 

.361 

Cenii. 
4.692 
3.521 
1.066 
1.541 
.141 
.821 

CflMt. 

5.659 

2.344 

.914 

1.963 

.190 

.865 

.045 

.238 

Ceil  ft. 

4.890 

1        2.015 

1.002 

1.766 

.174 

.195 

.050 

.166 

.062 

.102 

.080 

.067 

Centt, 
6.100 

*5^t-iiMteV.i 

3.426 

Ma  A 

1.810 

1.490 

M«*.«rt4 

.967 

<^— — '.feiiMat^k.   ,.                        

.190 

Ri^J^'       *"™^ 

.117 

Um..^.[]['i[[l[ll[]l[[[[.[ I!....!!!!!.! 

.287 

PydiMftMlc  acid 

.026 

.112 
.083 

.127 
.075 

.123 

.151 

.109 

*DBs....;:::::::::::::: 

.066 

■n>q4fftwl                                      

.081 

PftiBt 

.001 

and 

1 

.008 

R^tin 

.243 
.034 
.157 
.046 
.094 
.021 
.030 
.006 
.019 
.907 
.361 
3.223 

.ai' 

.020 
.078 
.024 
.033 
.007 

.417 
.033 
.068 
.006 
.013 
.111 

.288 

FSRerdoUi 

.089 

K»  ^"ifk,  flter 

.ffli 

.108 

jrtwSi 

.083 

Pfpn, Bttlim  ...................................... 

.159 

Wqod.TT. 

.031 


.056 

TlMM-tllw                    

.012 

fiakYwmm   fnlfiliiir 

.064 

.025 

2.690 

.007 

.851 

1.779 

6.876 

6.696 

.003 

HoK,  nibber  cDods 

.037 
2.531 
1.507 

3.186 
3.306 
4.474 
7.183 

.050- 

SSrtfil        * 

.863 

1.070 

UvUwWx  .*.. - 

.001' 

Fnmara 

1.504  1 
1.174 
3.389  1 
6.448; 

.283 

fiAiA 

B^Byts.......... 

5.271 
6.092 

2.837 

Labor 

&789 

Total 

28.431 

25.064  i 

1 

34.695 

28.887 

23.652 

Non.— AT«race  coat  of  cfaemicala  and  materlab  for  6  ycAn.  13.966  cents  per  pound. 
Xrtngfi  coat  01  labor,  IMghts,  expeoaea,  and  aalarlea,  inclualng  office,  laboralory,  and  saperlntendents, 
U.179  tenia  per  pound. 

[Tranalatlon.] 

Gebr.  Borchbrs, 
Chemical  Factort  in  Goblar  and  Oker, 

Boslar  on  the  Hartz,  October  3, 1907, 

The  Stein  &  Boxricke  Mining  Co., 

Primos,  Delaware  County^  Pa. 

Gentlxmbn:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  faivor  of  September  19. 

We  produce  wolfram  metal  in  excellent  quality  in  laige  quantities  and  would  be 
viQing  to  work  out  your  ores. 

From  good  woltemium  with  60  to  65  per  cent  tungBtic  acid,  which  is  tin  free  and  does 
not  contain  over  1  per  cent  sulphur,  we  return  for  each  140  kg.  tungstic  acid  as  per  anal- 

*  100  keg,  wolfiam  metal.    In  tne  wolfram  metal  we  guarantee  an  alloy  of  96  to  98 
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per  cent  metalicwoUsunae  wall  as  less  llifial  pet  cent  cArbon.    Thie  metal  li  _ 

tor  the  best  qualities  of  steel.    It  is  delivered  packed  in  good  strong  cases  wilji  aolderod 

tin  lining  of  each  2  hundredweight  English. 

Our  price  for  the  transforming  is  for  each  100  kg.  M  160,M. 

After  arrival  of  the  ore  here,  we  deliver  the  fint  metal  quantitiet  aftav  14  da.yB  and 
then  regularly  3  to  4  toia  per  week.  If  tbe  ere  amvea  (tben^  rcfgvtorly  yeu  eaa  count 
on  this  regular  weekly  quantity.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  at  the  present  to  transform 
tungsten  (scheelit). 

The  bills  for  the  tnawfioimatKNi  woik  are  to  ba  paM  for  tiia  moBtUy  meli^  delivary 
at  the  ei¥i  ol  tte  month. 

We  expect  your  further  communications  and  remain,  youiSy  truly, 


ppa.  Gebb.  Bokckbs9, 

W.  ElSSBL. 


[TmaalMlaiL} 


Gmb^p  Borchers  Chemical  Factory  in  Goslar  and  Oker, 

Go9lar  on  the  HartZf  September  2,  1909. 
The  STEifi  A  BoEMCXB  MiKmo  Co., 

Prirnos,  Delatcare  County,  Pa, 

GBNTLiBifm:  Referring  to  our  conversation  with  your  Mr.  Stein  of  this  date,  we 
would  state  that  we  would  gladly  transform  good  wol&am  oies  or  tuagvten  (aGheeHte) 
ores  into  metal  under  the  following  conditions: 

You  deliver  to  us  good  wolfram  or  tungsten  (scheelite)  ores  with  a  minimal  aUoy 
of  60-65  per  cent  WO,  and  as  far  aa  possible  free  of  sulphur,  tin,  and  other  pernicious 
elements,  car  free  to  Goslar. 

Weighing,  sampling',  and  analysis  of  the  orea  by  the  Government  smelting-houaa 
labonttory  at  Hambui]^  at  divided  expenses. 

We  deliver  to  you  m  return,  and  beginning  14  days  altw  the  arrival  of  Uia  en 
here,  the  metal  resulting  from  vour  ores  and  according  to  the  quantities  deliveied  te 
us  up  to  5,000  kg.  weekly  c.  i.  ^  Hamburg.  We  shall  deliver  to  you  for  each  140  b|. 
WOa  in  wolfram  oees  or  each  145  kg.  WOs  in  tungsten  (scheeUte)  ores  100  kg.  wA 
ram  metal  with  a  guaranteed  alloy  of  97/98  per  cent  W,  of  not  more  than  0.1  per  eanl 
C  and  free  of  tungstic  acid  natron. 

As  lowest  price  for  the  transforming  we  offer  you  for  a  monthly  quantity  of  1^000 
kg.  metal  from  wolfram  ore  M.  1.30,  of  10/15,000  kg.  M.  1.25,  and  of  20,000  kg.  M. 
l!^0  per  1  kg*  metal  (13c  per  lb.).  For  tungsten  (Ercheelite)  ore  the  prices  iaecease 
10  ofennig  per  kg.,  therefore  to  M.  1.40,  M.  1.35,  M.  1.30  per  1  kg.  metal. 

Our  conditions  for  payment  for  the  transfoFmation  are  bank  draft  or  check  on  a 
German  banking  place  after  receipt  of  bill. 

We  would  be  pleased  if  vou  should  find  our  offer  suitable,  and  if  it  shoukL  caiMt 
you  to  send  us  very  extended  orders. 
We  remain,  yours,  truly, 

ppa.  Gebr.  BoRGiKMia» 

W.  KWSBL. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  Cmtnty  of  Philadelphia^  ss: 

Karl  von  Friesen,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  ii 
is  a  translator  of  languages  and  professor  of  the  German  language,  and  that  he  is  en- 
engaged  in  teaching  the  German  language  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

That  he  has  made  a  careful  transUtion  of  the  three  German  letters  hereto  annexed. 

That  he  has  attached  to  each  of  said  letters  a  true  and  correct  translation  of  same, 
each  translation  bearing  the  same  letter  as  the  original. 

Karl  von  Friesen. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  9th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1912. 

[seal.]  Elizabeth  W.  Doak, 

Notary  Public, 
Commission  expires  March  10, 1913. 
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ComMffotive  M4t  ^  wmKn%(fmtHTe  of  twngikn  in  Surope  and  the  UnUed  Stale*  tvith  are 
a^ifi^  u»U  WO*mr  tpukdeivered  at  worke  and  a  yiUd  of  100  pounds  of  twigstenfit^m 


CInaeQt»pflr{¥Mu4.] 

« 

United 

Europe. 

Op*  of  we  rniQiird  to  prwlu<w  1  poand  of  metftl . . . ,  r . . , 

4.3 

23.652 

42 

DotT,  10  Der  cent. 

Out  of  maoafftctiire  as  per  sworn  Btatfiment 

Cwtof  mmifiBctare.  Bwclier'*  bid  (frttactied) 

"ii 

74.3 

5$ 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coet  ol  i«iiiiu£acture  without  profit  in  the  Uiilted 
Slitet  is  27  per  cent  higher  than  the  coat  plu3  piofits  in  Europe. 

Phsigkt  rates  Feb.  1,  191t. 


PrinuMto^ 


Betttehcm,  Pa, 


NeirYork 


,Fa. 


H.Y. 


FeiTovanft- 
diom,  feiro* 

tungsten, 
ferromolybde- 

Dum,  tun^ 
sten  metal,  and 
molybdaninm 
metal,  per  100 

pounds 
grass  weight.^ 


Ferromanga* 

ns8e,leno- 

chrome,  ferro- 

siUcon,  and 

ferrotltaoinm, 

period 

pooads.* 


Ctnte. 


4(H 

m 

193 

48 


CerU$, 


17 
t» 
33 
33 
19 
17 
18 


"T^*»^V»»-.*«— ■^»^- 


TIpia  ai«i^  eaitod  latw  on  t|)e  abova. 


>  Carload  rates  on  tb9  aboye  still  lowsr. 


fTramiatlon  of  artiole  in  Ctemikor  Zaitnng  of  January  35, 1912.] 

The  Portuguese  mines  ''Mines  de  Wolfram  de  Traz-os-Montes  which  are  for  sale 
conipnse  the  following  possessions:  Four  final  conceasionsj  1  Codaceiro,  2  Vinheiros, 
3  AMuiedo  RibordeloBgo,  4  Monta  da  FVa^^. 

The  first  two  are  situated  in  Concelho  de  Sabrosa  and  in  the  district  of  Villa  Heal, 
ihe  latter  are  ia  Gencelho  de  Villa  Real.  Also  4  provisional  concessions  w  "Desco- 
bridar  Ic^al";  1.  Prainilha,  2.  Delfada,  3.  Cumiera,  4.  Limites  de  Lamares  e  Gache 
and  S5  permissions  for  mining.  Tnese  permissions  compru^e  3,000  ha.,  the  8  conces- 
liiHis  400  ha.  The  shafts  opened  are  very  valuable;  there  are  shafts  of  180  meters 
levth,  altogaCihfir  about  85  drifts .    Some  of  the  veins  are  more  than  1  kilometer  long. 

Tile  Tungsten  ore  occuis  with  quartz,  but  also  with  granite.  In  1911  especially 
fludi  work  was  started  and  much  money  is  needed  now.  From  September  to  Decem- 
har,  Idll.  51,048 1^.;  1910,  95,770  kg.,  and  1909,  21,125  kg.  tungsten  ore  was  mined. 
The  namber  of  labmrs  employed  in  1911  was  314  (107  women  among  them) .  The  days 
«^«B  are  500  to  600  leis  a, 000  rffle>B4  marks),! 360  reis  to  380  for  men,  180  to  200  reis 
lor  wonen.  The  manual  labor  is  very  cheap  and  therefore  used  for  washing  of  the  ore. 
The  mined  ore  is  very  ridi.  According  to  a  London  analysis  70.56  per  cent  W0|, 
0.32  per  cent  SnO,  Z.4d  per  cent  SiO^,  ajid  insoluble  silicates,  0.05  per  cent  Cu,  13.(H 
p«  eeat  FeO,  0.89  per  cent  AljO.,  10.60  per  cent  MnjOg,  0.20  pw  cent  CaO,  0.04 
Meant  8,  and  no  phosphorus.  The  difference  to  100  per  cent  is  alkalies  and  oxygen 
(i  e.  0.46  per  cent).  Tne  oonceBtration  methods  are  very  rough,  but  the  ore  in  ship- 
ments rune  up  to  70  per  cent  WO3  (sometimes  to  73  per  cent).  The  ore  is  sold  for  40, 
40.50,  and  52  nancs  per  unit.  In  1910  the  ore  price  was  40  and  52  francs,  in  1911  only 
«al^  45.50  tenoB.  Tlie  average  sellii^  price  was  1/8  (40X45.50X52)  0.70=3,206  francs 
per  1  ton.  The  total  enense  fm  omce  force,  labor,  mine  timber,  explosives,  etc., 
was,  iPQBa  September,  1009,  to  Ihe  end  of  December,  1911,  70,840,950  reis  (366,420 
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fiancB),  and  the  mines  developed  very  well.  The  tungsten  ore  is  shipped  from  the 
railroad  stations  Pinhao  and  Alambres,  the  first  is  situated  17  kilometers,  the  second 
9  kilometers  from  the  respective  mines.  The  ore  is  hauled  by  ox  team  from  mine  to 
station,  and  the  price  per  ton  is  1,600  reis  to  Pinhao  and  800  reis  to  Alambrea.  The 
transportation  cost  from  Pinhao  or  Alambres  to  Porto  is  1,200  reis  per  ton.  The  mines 
mentioned  above  take  the  third  place  among  the  Portuguese  tungsten  mines. 

STATBMEirT  OF  MB.  D.  E.  TITSWOBTH*  OF  PLADTFIEID,  T.  J., 
VIGE  PBESIDEVT  AST)  OENEBAL  KAHAOEB  OF  THE  POTTEB 
PBIKTIHG  PBESS  CO. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  David  E.  Titsworth  is  here  representing  a  very 
large  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  printing-press  propo- 
sition.   State  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  Titsworth.  David  E.  Titsworth. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Titsworth.  The  Potter  Printing  Press  Co.,  personally,  and  a 
number  of  printing-press  manufacturers  whose  names  I  will  read  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

The  Chairbian.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Titsworth.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  now. 

Mr.  Titsworth.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  appear  before  you 
on  behalf  of  the  printing-press  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to 
respectfully  and  urgently  protest  against  placing  printii^  presses  on 
the  free  list,  as  proposed  in  section  73  or  House  bill  No.  18642,  as 
being  a  serious  menace  to  an  industry  upon  whose  product  75  per 
cent  to  80  per  cent  is  expended  for  laoor  and  20  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent  for  material.  The  material  used  is  practically  all  subject  to 
duty,  75  per  cent  of  it  being  pig  iron. 

Our  situation,  as  concerns  the  labor  question  and  the  effect  of  the 
bill  thereon,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  machine-tool 
builders,  which  was  so  cogently  and  eamestlv  brought  before  you  by 
Mr.  Geier  yesterday,  and  consequently  I  shall  not  ^espass  long  upon 
your  patience.  But  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  some  facts 
which,  I  trust,  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration  upon  request 
that  the  bill  be  so  amended  as  to  leave  the  present  duty — ^now  none 
too  high — as  it  now  stands. 

Printing  presses  have  been  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for 
at  least  100  years,  and  at  the  present  time  are  being  manufactured 
by  the  following  companies: 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  London,  Conn.; 
C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co.,  Westerly,  R.  I.;  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Fuchs  &  Lang  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kutherford, 
N.  J.:  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  111.*  Hall  Printing  Press  Ck>., 
Dunellen,  N.  J.;  Harris  Automatic  Press  Co.,  Niles.  Ohio;  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Huber-Hodmian  Printing  Press  Co.,  Taun- 
ton, Mass.;  Kidder  Press  Co.,  Dover,  N.  H^  Miehle  Printing  Press  & 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago.,  111.;  Potter  Printing  Press  Co.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  •  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  John  Thomson  Press 
Co.,  New  Yoxk,  N.  Y.;  Whitlock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co., 
Derby,  Conn. 

These  firms  represent  practically  the  printing  press  industry  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  these  are  all 
the  manufacturers:  there  are  a  numoer  of  smaller  ones  we  were  not 
able  to  get  in  toucn  with. 
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Senator  E^ebn.  There  is  now  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  Reduced  from  45  to  30. 

Senator  Kisrn.  And  the  proposition  in  the  Underwood  bill  is  to  put 
them  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoBTH.  Yes.  Printing  presses  are  also  manufactured  at 
the  present  time  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  and  thus  far  the 
American  manufacturers,  as  will  be  shown,  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  forei^  manufacturers  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  The  exports  of  printmg  presses  from  Germany  in  1906 
was  of  a  total  value  of  $2,256,000,  and  in  1911  $5,080,300. 

Swator  Clabk.  What  part  of  that  came  to  this  country;  have  you 
tm  means  of  knowing  ? 

Mr.  TiTSWORTH.  I  naven't  that  data;  no,  sir.  Our  Government 
reports  give  the  exports  of  printing  presses  from  United  States  in 
1907  as  $2,080,837  and  m  1910  $2,065,299;  but  it  appears  upon 
inveBtigation  that  the  classification  of  printing  presses  in  the  Umted 
States  Uovemment  report  includes  not  only  prmting  presses,  but  also 
such  other  machines  as  are  used  in  a  printing  office,  such  as  embossing 
presses,  cutting  and  scoring  presses,  steel  plate  presses,  bronzing 
machines,  paper  feeders,  paper  cutters,  folding  machines,  gathering 
nuchinee;  prmting-press  accessories,  such  as  motors,  controUers,  etc., 
die  presses,  scoring  machines,  wire  stitchers,  case-making  machines, 
smashing  machines,  perforating  machines,  etc. 

A  concrete  example  of  this  was  found  in  the  exports  of  one  of  the 
manufacturers  here  represented.  During  the  last  vear  a  foreign  ship- 
ment was  noiade  amounting  to  $15,000,  ful  being  classified  as  printing 
machinery.  Four  thousand  dollars  was  for  a  printing;  press;  the 
rat  was  all  cognate  machinery.  As  illustrative  or  this,  I  show  you  a 
circalar  showing  1  printing  press  and  16  other  machines  manufactured, 
all  of  which  are  classified  by  our  Government  as  printing  presses. 

Senator  Ejsbk.  Do  you  manufacture  those  other  machines  ? 

Mr.  Trrs WORTH.  We  do  not  personaUy;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Galungbr.  What  types  of  presses  do  you  manufacture  ? 

llf.  TiTswoBTH.  Mostly  special  machinery,  our  own  manufacture. 

Senator  Gaixinoer.  Not  the  ordinary  newspaper  presses  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gallinobr.  What  special  presses  do  you  make  ?  Are  you 
[BttkiBg,  for  instance,  the  special  presses  that  are  going  to  the  Bureau 
^  Engraving  and  Printing  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  mentioning 
(ibat.  Last  year  we  sent  15  presses  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving,  at  a 
cost  of  $49,000  to  the  Government.  The  director  of  the  bureau,  in 
^making  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  states  that  he 
saves  about  $150,000  a  year  on  these  machines. 

Senator  Hetburn.  As  against  what  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  Over  what  he  had  been  using. 

Senator  Gaixinger.  You  furnished  the  power  presses;  before  that 
they  had  hand  presses  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  No,  sir;  that  is  another  classification  we  do  not 
enter  into.  These  presses  were  for  numbering  and  sealing  the 
Treasury  notes. 

Senator  Gaixinger.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  mechanic  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  erecting  what  is  known  as  a  speech  press, 
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to  get  ready  for  the  campaign,  to  circulate  the  eloquence  that  wiU  be 
spread  broadcast.     That  wul  produce  ten  16-page  speeches  an  (kour. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  it  in  good  working  order  nowf    [Lau^tor.] 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  Senator,  I  am  happj  to  say  I  expect  it  to  be  in 
good  working  order  at  the  end  of  this  week,  ready  to  nieet  any 
demands  made  on  it. 

Senator  Gallinger.  It  is  strictly  nonpartisan  ? 

Mr.  Trrs WORTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  speak  only  of  eloquence.  I  did  not  hecr 
you  mention  any  other  animal.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Clark.  You  speak  of  making  some  presses  on  special 
orders.  I  suppose  that  is  where  the  detau — I  do  not  know  the  tnde 
name  for  it — is  furnished  by  the  purchaser;  you  simply  act  as  mmu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  In  a  way,  jes,  sir.  But  in  coimectioa  ^th  our 
work  in  the  GoTemment  Printmg  Office  and  the  Bureau  of  EzigraviiiK 
and  Printing  I  can  speak  from  our  own  experience.  We  have  tabu 
up  the  problems  of  production  on  these  two  branches  so  as  to  meetik 
ideas  oi  economy  wnich  are  so  prevalent  in  these  days,  to  see  howm 
could  produce  the  work  in  these  d^artments  at  a  much  less  cost  tluii 
they  have  been  produced  before. 

Senator  Kern.  This  operative  you  speak  of  having  been  instalbd 
here  does  not  have  to  read  these  speeches  t    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  machine;  the  machine 
reads  them  itsdif  ? 

Mr.  TiTswoRTH.  No;  he  does  not  have  to  read  them.  We  imst 
he  shall  not  read  during  working  hours.  We  have  to  get  all  we  on 
out  of  him  during  wortang  hours  to  meet  even  the  present  coedi- 
tions. 

Senator  Hkyburn.  I  still  am  interested  in  knowing  where  thii 
saving  to  the  Government  comes  in. 

Mr.  TnswoRTH.  I  think  I  can  explain  to  the  Senator. 

Under  the  previous  management,  before  July  1,  1910,  the  procesM 
of  numbering  and  sealing  Treasury  notes  were  carried  on  in  two  dtfer- 
ent  places,  the  number  being  placed  on  the  bUl  in  the  Boreaa  dj 
lEngraving,  the  bill  then  being  carried  to  the  Treasury  Departmenl 
ana  the  seal  put  on  there.  The  director  of  the  bureau,  feelu^  th&il 
large  amount  of  money  could  be  saved  by  having  this  all  done  un' 
his  supervision  and  by  one  gang  of  workmen,  asked  us,  among  oth< 
to  cooperate  with  him  in  devising  a  machine  which  should  perfoi 
both  those  operations  at  one  time  and  at  one  handling;  so  that  il 
where  the  saving  came. 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  saved  one  machine  and  the  operation  of  itt 

Mr.  Trrs  WORTH.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  But  you  do  not  claim  that  he  saved  anything 
on  the  cost  of  any  machine  that  was  then  in  use;  he  only  sav^  b] 
consohdation  of  tne  labor  ? 

Mr.  TiTswoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  The  cost  of  the  labor;  and  the  special  machini 
designed  to  meet  the  conditions  requisite  for  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Does  anybody  else  make  that  machine  btd 
you? 
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Mr.  TrrswoBTH.  That  is  a  special  machine  we  devised  purposely 
for  this  work. 
Senator  Hetburn.  You  have  no  competition  in  that  machine? 
Mr.  TrrswoBTH.  We  had  competition  at  the  time  the  order  was 
placed. 

Senator  Clark.  Your  machine  was  taken  as  the  better  fitted  for 
theDurpose? 

Mr.  TiTswoBTH.  It  seemed  so. 

Senator  Heybltik.  Was  that  competition  local,  or  did  you  have 
a&y  foreign  competition  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoBTH.  No,  sir;  on  that  it  was  entirely  local.  We  are 
yeiy  happy  to  say  that  so  far  the  United  States  Government,  in 
its  purcnase  of  printing  macliinery,  has  been  loyal  to  its  own  manu- 
ftutoere. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  any  of  those  machines  that  you  say  were 
«^ed  from  Germany  last  year  come  into  this  country  ? 

ft.  TrrswoRTH.  Not  a  very  considerable  portion.  The  imports,  I 
think,  as  stated  in  last  year's  report,  show  about  828,000;  about 
18,(100  duty. 

Senator  Kern.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  countries  we  exported 
piuting^ machines  to. 

Mr.  irrawoRTH.  We  export  printing  presses — some  to  Germany, 
«Hne  to  England,  some  to  Mexico;  ana  among  the  exports  from  this 
country  are  counted  the  exports  to  Canada,  which  is  really  our 
nwAet,  being  contiguous,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  our  machmery. 
1  think  more  than  half  or  the  exports  of  last  year  were  to  Canada. 

Senator  Clark.  That  export,  I  understood  you,  included  all  these 
«Iied  machines  ? 

.  ilr.  TrrswoRTH.  Yes,  sir.     The  classification  is  not  clear.     Print- 
i  wg  presses  and  parts  of  printing  presses  cover  the  whole  range  of 
I  cognate  machines  that  are  used  m  a  printing  office;  except  linotype 
iMchines,  which  have  a  special  classincation. 

Senator  McCibiber.  How  are  you  able  to  export  to  Gemany  ? 
^Ifr.  TrrewoRTH.  We  are  not  able  to  export  to  Germany,  Senator, 
jwepting  in  cases  where  we  have  special  machines  which  they  have 

t  yet  successfully  imitated.     Bearing  upon  that  point  I  would  like 

ttad  a  letter. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Are  there  any  exports  to  Germany  of  what 

g  be  called  the  standard  presses  ? 

».  TiTswoRTH.  No,  sir;  they  have  entirely  driven  us  out. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  there  any  export  of  what  may  be  called  com- 

^ve  machines  ? 

*.  TrrswoRTH.  No,  sir;   they  have  driven  those  from  the  open 

wkets  of  the  world. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  call  Canada  an  open  market  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  No;  we  do  not  consider  that  so,  because  they  have 

wff  against  Germany  ii^  addition  to  their  tariff  on  our  machines ; 

■^hen,  we  are  so  neighborly  we  really  consider  that  our  market. 

S^iiator  Kern.  There  are  prmting  presses  manufactured  in  Great 
ttjilimag^? 

J^.  TrrswoRTH.  Yes,  sir. 

^«n&tor  MoCuMBER.  Great  Britain  has  a  preferential  tariff  ? 

*•  TrrswoRTH.  Yes,  sir.    I  intended  to  introduce  this  a  little 

wr,  but  I  will  introduce  it  as  being  pertinent  to  the  inquiries  of 
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the  Senators.  One  manufacturer  who  formerly  had  quite  a  large 
export  trade  was  driven  out  by  foreign  competition  and  by  foreiga 
imitation.  Within  two  years  they  have  designed  a  new  machine  of 
superior  output,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  have  sold  six  of 
those  machines  in  London.  A  letter  receivea  to-day  by  a  manufac- 
turer has  this  interesting  item  in  connection  with  that  machine, 
which  I  beg  to  read.     This  is  written  by  a  Berlin  correspondent. 

Last  Tuesday  I  called  on  the  technical  manager  of  the  German  Crovemment 
printing  ofQce  and  saw  on  his  desk  a  photographic  picture  of  a  machine  which  has 
the  identical  appearance  with  your  sheet-feed  rotary.  The  manager  told  me  th&t  the 
picture  represents  the  newest  and  first  machine  of  this  kind  of  Koenig  db  Bauer. 

That  is,  one  of  the  principal  manufacturers  in  Germany. 

The  Miehle  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  registered  here  a  limited  company  with  a  capital 
of  300,000  marks,  or  ahout  $75,000. 


That  letter  shows  that  before  the  dust  from  the  packing  cases  ^ 
brushed  oS  these  new  machines  had  been  copied  by  the  foreign 
manufacturers.  I  may  state  that  our  own  company  exported  a 
special  machine;  we  have  exported  five  of  them — two  in  Scandinavia, 
two  in  Great  Britain,  one  in  Paris.  The  last  report  I  had  froia 
Paris  was  that  a  German  manufacturer  had  a  draftsman  there  copying 
our  machine  in  detail;  and  the  report  from  London  was  that  the 
concern  of  Fumival  &  Co.  had  one  of  their  designers  watching  ov 
machine  day  by  day. 

Senator  uallinqeb.  Can  you  not  get  your  machines  patented! 

Mr.  TrrswoBTH.  They  were  machines  that  had  no  basic  patents. 
They  were  simply  skillful  creations  of  ideas  which  had  been  used 
before. 

Senator  Ej:bn.  How  as  to  the  competition  between  England  and 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  TiTSWORTH.  England  and  Germany — so  keen  that  "Rngliiy^ 
manufacturers  are  either  building  presses  themselves  in  Germany  or 
having  them  made  by  contract  by  Grerman  manuf  acturers,  Grermaiiy 
being  the  keenest  competitor. 

Senator  Kebn.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  printing-prefli 
manufactories  in  England  have  closed  ?  "\ 

Mr.  TiTSWOBTH.  No,  sir.  But  to  meet  the  German  competition  ■ 
the  German  field  and  the  Russian  field  they  are  obliged  to  maiMP 
facture  under  the  cheaper  labor  of  Germany.  • 

The  wages  per  hour  paid  to  mechanics  in  this  industry  in  iJiffi 
country  being  two  or  three  times  that  paid  to  corresponding  skilledj 
mechanics  in  foreign  countries,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  schediile  «| 
labor  comparison,  clearly  proves  that  without  a  reasonable  nieasmi 
of  protection,  at  least  as  much  as  now  obtains,  this  important  indufr 
try  will  suifer  great  and  irremediable  loss  ana  those  employed  in  il 
will  of  necessity  be  compeDed  to  approximate  the  foreign  wage  scale 

The  printing-press  industry  is  represented  by  manufacturers  en^ 
ploying  thousands  of  skilled  workmen.  They  all  operate  independ- 
ently, without  any  semblance  of  combination,  trust,  or  price  a^iree- 
ment,  and  among  them  competition  for  the  American  market  is  od 
the  keenest  kind,  which  tends  to  keep  down  the  prices  to  the  AixieA 
can  purchaser  to  a  point  where  the  profit  is  nothing  more  tlian  a 
bare  manufacturing  one. 

I  may  state,  in  verification  of  this  fact,  that  it  is  34  years  thk 
next  May  since  I  entered  this  industry,  and  this  is  the  first  time  ia 
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the  lustorj  of  the  printing-press  industry;  to  my  knowledge,  that  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  get  five  or  six  of  the  manufacturers  together 
to  consider  anything  of  common  interest.  But  this  menace  to  the 
industanr  was  so  great  that  it  brought  us  all  together,  and  I  regret 
ODcerely  that  we  nave  not  had  our  pictures  taken,  to  show  that  once 
Vfl  could  get  together  without  fighting.    [Laughter.] 

It  is  claimed  by  theorists  that  manufacturing  interests  in  this 
\  mntrv  need  have  no  fear  of  the  competition  of  foreign  low-priced 
iibor,  because  labor  in  this  country,  while  better  paid,  is  much  more 
iffident  and  works  imder  much  more  advantageous  conditions,  so 
duit  even  at  the  higher  wage  thd  day's  product  costs  less  than  the 
aame  product  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

This  at  one  time  had  some  foundation  in  fact.  Then  the  foreign 
piess  builder  was  still  using  hand  labor,  antiquated  tools,  and  ancient 
,  flhop  methods,  while  the  American  press  builder  had  the  benefit  of 
improYed  high-speed  tools,  designed  and  perfected  in  this  country, 
as  veil  as  advanced  shop  methods,  which  home  competition  had 
ttttflpelled  him  to  devise.  These  advantages  allowed  the  American 
to  compete  more  successfully  with  the  foreigner's  low-priced  labor. 

5ow,  however,  the  situation  is  entirely  changed.     The  foreign 
•anufacturer  now  uses  our  improved  tools,  or  has  built  duplicates 
af  them  for  himself,  and  has  learned  our  latest  and  best  metnods  of 
.  ftffiufacture  by  introducing  his  men  temporarily  into  our  best- 
■  equipped  shops  for  that  purpose.     This  has  given  mm  all  the  advan- 
ti^  we  possess  of  tools  and  methods,  plus  the  further  and  vital 
a^autage  of  very  low-priced  labor,  the  average  rate  per  hour  in 
flus  couatry  being  37  cents  against  14  cents  per  hour  in  foreign 
countries. 
Senator  Kern.  That  is,  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  In  Germany  it  is  just  a  trifle  higher.     I  had  that 

^taklation  here,  that  I  will  read  later.     But  that  is  the  average  of 

foreign  countries,  as  taken  from  Capt.  Garden's  report,  issued  by 

Bureau  of  Manufactures  for  1910. 

He  mere  fact  that  a  workman  was  bom  on  American  soil  does 

naake  him  inherently  more  efficient.     Most  of  the  press  mechanics 

thk  country  are  foreign  born  and  foreign  educated,  which  is  proof 

t  they  are  perfectly  capable  under  the  same  conditions  of  pro- 

Qg  work  equal  in  quantity  and  qui^Jity  to  that  produced  by 

ncan  workmen,  so  that  this  fallacy,  which  appears  so  cogent  to 

theorists,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

If  now,  as  proposed  by  the  above-mentioned  bill,  this  industry  is 

l>e  attacked  by  the  poorly  paid  labor  of  foreign  coimtries,  the 

itable  result  will  be  that  the  wages  of  the  labor  employed  upon 

important  industry  must  of  necessity  be  materially  lowered . 

L  The  name  ''printing  press"  has  a  wide  application,  and  must  not 

m  confined  in  the  reaoi^r's  mind  to  a  machine  printing  only  from 

:%P6.    The  name  embraces  all  the  different  varieties  of  machines 

MjM  in  the  art,  whether  printing  from  type,  stone,  or  metal,  or 

f  wther  printing  on  paper,  cloth,  tin,  or  wood.     In  fact,  practically 

MHj  machine  for  imposmg  color  on  another  substance  is  ioiown  as  a 

.•Dating  press.    Hence,  the  field,  on  study,  is  seen  to  broaden  widely. 

To  do  widely  different  work  a  large  variety  of  machines  of  many 

^yp66  is  required,  ranging  from  a  mammoth,  intricate  newspaper 

I  press,  through  many  finds  and  styles,  to  the  smallest  hand  press, 
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differing  so  in  shape,  size,  and  method  of  handling  as  not  to  be 
recognized  bv  the  lay  mind  as  belonging  to  the  same  art. 

I  submit  herewith  two  illustrations — one,  that  of  a  job-printinff 
press,  operated  by  hand  and  used  for  printing  small  handbills  and 
cards;  the  other,  one  of  the  largest  presses,  called  the  "Duodecuple" 
newspaper  press,  capable  of  producmg  150,000  twdve-page  i>apers  an 
hour — as  illustrating  the  wide  ran^e  of  the  industry;  and  if  it  will  be 
of  any  interest  to  the  committee,  Inave  cuts  of  presses  ranging  all  the 
way  rrom  one  to  the  other. 

American  manufacturers  of  printing  presses  have  spent  enormous 
sums  in  experimenting,  developing*  and  perfecting  prmtinff  machin- 
ery not  only  for  the  production  of  the  cheap  dailies,  with  their  enor- 
mous circulations,  but  also  for  magazine,  book,  color,  and  general  job 
and  commercial  printing.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  low  cost  of  the  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  hterature  of  this  country,  with  its  beauty  and 
high  quality  of  printing,  within  the  means  of  all. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  is  the  highest-priced  press,  so  far  as  you 
know,  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoKTH.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  One  of  my  esteemed 
competitors  has  made  that  machine;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  nim  to  tell.     It  is  a  prettv  jealous  body  of  men. 

S^iator  Gallinger.  You  c(o  not  make  those  yourself  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  No,  sir.  I  am  just  prompted  by  my  eertee^oied 
friend  that  the  price  is  $100,000. 

This  expenditure  is  still  going  on,  but  could  continue  to  no  such 
extent  if  our  home  market  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  btdkler. 

These  liberal  expenses  for  experiment  and  development  enabled 
the  American  builder  to  perfect  and  produce  presses  which  were  much 
speedier  and  more  efficient  in  every  respect  than  the  slow,  pooriy 
aesigned  foreign  machines.  TTie  natural  result  was  the  sale  of  these 
American  presses  in  the  foreigner's  own  territory.  The  foreiga 
manufacturer  promptly  avaUed  himself  of  the  fruits  of  our  skill  and 
enterprise.  He  purchased  our  presses  in  the  open  market,  took  them 
into  his  shops^  dismantled  them,  and  used  them  as  patterns  to  make 
exact  duplicates. 

As  specific  instances  of  this,  I  cite  the  experience  of  one  American 
manufacturer  here  represented,  who  sola  four  different  types  of 
presses  to  one  party  for  shipment  to  Leipzig,  Grermany.  Some  time 
after  the  shipment  he  visited  Leipzig,  and  desiring  to  see  hoiw  his 
machines  were  operating,  he  called  on  his  customer  to  see  about  it. 
He  was  shown  one  press  in  operation.  He  asked  where  the  others 
were,  stating  that  he  had  one  of  his  own  mechanics  with  him  and  he 
would  like  for  him  to  look  them  over  and  see  if  they  were  properly 
adjusted.  He  was  told  that  they  were  all  right,  but  were  m  plaoes 
where  he  would  not  be  admittecl.  His  mechanic,  by  minghng  with 
the  local  workmen,  discovered  the  fact  that  the  other  two  presses 
were  in  the  shops  of  a  foreign  manufacturer,  dismantled,  and  hemg 
copied. 

I  show  here  the  experience  of  another  manufacturer  of  a  fiooiatttfr 
machine,  who  at  one  tune  exported  an  average  of  $150,000  worth  per 
year.  The  machine  was  copied  almost  exactly,  and  his  experts  be^ 
year  were  $1,000,  and  this  particular  machine  is  now  being  brought 
mto  this  country,  despite  the  duty,  and  is  competing  with  that 
manufacturer. 
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There  are  still  some  American  presses  exported,  but  they  are 
]MriDcipally  large  and  special  machines  which  the  crafty  foreigner  has 
not  been  able  to  imitate  successfully. 

Many  instances  could  be  cited  wh^e  an  American  manufacturer 

has  at  large  expenses  tried  to  expand  oiur  markets  by  introducing  his 

proBBCo  abroad,  only  to  find  that  the  foreign  competitor  has  skilliully 

pirated  his  machine,  and  after  robbing  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  skill  ana 

eBlerprise  has  been  able  to  undersell  him  by  so  great  a  margin  as  to 

effectually  prevent  him  from  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  own  work,  and 

this  afanost  entirely  because  the  foreigner  has  had  no  expense  c^ 

dongning  and  dey eloping,  and  with  his  low  labor  cost  he  could  sell 

inth  a  profit  at  a  price  Jbwer  than  the  American  could  build  for,  let 

alMie  adcting  a  selling  expense  or  a  profit.    Two  decades  or  so  ago 

foreign  presses  for  ordinary  book  and  job  printing  would  print  from 

600  to  800  sheets  per  hour.    An  American  manufacturer,  building  a 

pras  which  would  more  than  double  this  output,  introduced  them  into 

^irope  with  such  success  that  in  1897  and  1898  and  1899  his  exports 

ATenged   SI 34,000  per  year.    The  next  three  years  his  exports 

dnimed  to  SSO,000.    After  that  he  was  entirely  driyen  from  the 

awkel.     It  was  this  same  manufacturer  who  last  year  introduced 

the  new  machine,  which,  as  shown  by  the  letter  introduced  here  Hnis 

nwiiiiig,  is  now  being  copied  on  tne  other  side.     If  the  bars  are 

IkffDwn  down  to  foreign  competition  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 

American  people  at  large.    The  prices  at  which  printing  presses  are 

aoU  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the 

fnduoi  of  that  press.    Cheaper  printing  presses  would  not  mean  a 

Dent's  reduction  m  the  price  tne  public  pays  for  printed  matter.    On 

the  standard  styles  of  printing  presses,  wnich  form  the  great  bulk  of 

the  purchases  in  this  country,  the  printer  or  published  has  seyeral 

sourees  of  supply — a  selection  from  a  number  of  different  makers — and 

he  can  always  be  sure  of  getting  machinery  at  the  lowest  posaiblo 

%iire  on  a  competitiye  basis.     In  fact,  the  competition  is  such  that 

pnoting  presses  are  one  of  the  few  things  that  haye  not  increased  in 

price.     They  continue  to  sell  at  practically  the  same  price — or  at  a 

lower  one — that  they  did  10  or  15  years  ago,  when  wages  were  lower 

and  hours  were  longer. 

If  our  market  were  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and  it  were  necessary 
to  sell  at  the  low  price  of  the  foreigner. on  our  own  ground  or  go  out  of 
busiEieas,  there  would  be  nothing  to  maintain  the  splendid  corps  of 
printing-press  desi^ers  and  builders  who,  up  to  the  present,  haye 
continued  to  furnish  the  American  pubUsner  and  printer  with 
flHichinery  of  a  character  and  quality  such  as  to  make  his  product 
ttot  only  the  best,  but  the  lowest  in  cost  to  the  pubhc  as  compared 
iriA  fore^  conditions. 

Senator  Clark.  Right  on  that  point,  of  course  that  could  not  occur 
unless  you  were  making  a  profit  at  a  rate  which  would  bear  reduction. 
In  TOUT  own  institution,  which  is  the  Potter  Printing  Press  Manuf  ac- 
tming  Co. — that  is  a  corporation  ? 
Mr.  TrrswoBTH.  That  is  a  corporation. 
Senator  ClabhT.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  that  ? 
Mr.  TrrswoBTH.  S500,000. 
Senator  Ci.abk.  Is  it  paid  ? 
Mr.  TiTSWOBTH.  All  paid  in. 
Senator  CYark.  All  paid  in  ? 
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Mr.  TiTSWORTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clabk.  Under  present  conditions,  say  for  the  last  three 
years,  what  have  been  the  dividends' paid  on  that  capital  stock  1 

Mr,  TrrswoRTH.  I  hesitate  in  the  presence  of  my  competitors  to 
say;  but  there  have  no  dividends  paia  on  the  stock.     Pliaughter.] 

Senator  Clark.  Then,  under  present  conditions,  even,  the  industry 
has  not  been  a  profitable  one  ? 

Mr.  TiTSWORTH.  It  has  not.  There  have  been  no  large  fortunes 
accumulated  in  this  business  at  all.  It  is  a  business  to^ay  which  h&8, 
as  I  have  stated — and  it  is  an  absolute  fact — produced  but  a  fair 
manufacturing  profit,  and  it  is  upon  such  a  narrow  margin  that 
adverse  circumstances  will  prevent  this  or  that  manufacturer  from 
making  a  profit  at  any  tinle.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  sajdng  that 
I  am  sure  I  will  be  backed  up  in  that  by  every  member  represented. 

To  allow  the  foreign  press  builder  to  take  the  fruits  of  American 
genius  and  bring  back  into  this  country  duplicate  machinery  of  our 
own  devising,  because  of  our  inabihty  to  meet  them  in  the  cost  of 
labor,  would  lead  to  no  benefit  to  the  general  public;  and  certain!^ 
the  serious  crippling  of  the  American  printing-press  industry  woula 
be  a  misfortune  not  only  to  those  engaged  therein,  their  thousands 
of  workmen  and  their  dependents,  but  to  the  American  printing  trade 
as  well,  which  has  reasonably  looked  forward  to  further  development 
of  printing  machinery  so  long  as  circumstances  offer  fair  reward  for 
sucn  development. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  this  enterprise? 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  As  near  as  we  can  judge  from  the  people  here 
represented,  there  are  about  8,000.  Having  no  organization,  we  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  get  accurate  data  from  the  smaller  manufactui^is 
about  the  country. 

r*^Senator  Gallinger.  That  is,  8,000  directly  engaged  in  the  manu-. 
f  acture  ? 

Mr.  TiTSWORTH.  Eight  thousand  directly  engaged  in  the  mani^  ■ 
f  acture. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Then,  when  you  come  to  count  up  your  raw 
material  and  all  that,  it  would  be  very  much  larger? 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  We  have  not  taken  that  into  account  at  all. 

In  the  accompanying  comparison  of  labor  costs,  the  figures  on  the 
American  side  are  compiled  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  manufacturers 
herein  represented,  and  the  foreign  data  is  taken  from  pamphlets  by' 
Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Garden,  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1909  and  1910, 

Quoting  from  the  title  to  the  bill  under  discussion,  we  notice  that 
one  purpose  of  the  act  is  ^*to  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United 
States."  Now,  with  the  foreigner  having  appropriated  our  designs, 
having  surreptitiously  obtained  our  improved  shop  methods,  and 
having  copied  American  machine  tools — in  fact,  having  taken  for 
themselves  everything  but  our  high-priced  labor — we  ask  in  all  candor 
and  seriousness  how  the  removal  of  the  tariff,  with  its  consequent 
protection  to  American  labor,  will  ''encourage  this  home  industry"! 

In  considering  this  bill,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  and 
wonder  to  us  why  printing  presses  should  have  been  placed  on  the 
free  list.  What  purpose  could  best  be  served  thereby?  Was  it  to 
obtain  revenue  ?  That  can  not  be,  as  it  removes  the  possibility  of 
what  little  revenue  the  imports  now  produce.     Was  it  to  pisnalize  the 
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industry  because  it  sends  to  a  forei^  market  a  few  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  product  exports,  thus  furnishing  labor  to  its  men  and  adding 
to  the  country's  wealth  whatever  profit  the  transactions  may  afford  1 
Was  it  because  of  the  fact  that  the  product  of  our  country  was  inimical 
to  the  pubhc  good  ?  This  surely  can  not  be,  because  the  industries 
to  whicn  it  contributes  are  among  the  greatest  forces  for  good  in  our 
Nation. 

The  only  solution  of  the  question  which  appears  in  any  way  rea- 
sonable is  that  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  framed  the  bill  inad- 
vertently allowed  this  item  to  creep  in  without  fully  considering  its 
true  status,  and  we  firmly  beheve  that  the  consideration  which  this 
committee  will  give  to  the  question  will  speedily  result  in  its  being 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  tne  scant  measure  of  protection  it  now 
affords  be  allowed  still  further  to  stand  in  the  interests  of  American 
labor. 

Senator  Heybukn.  What  proportion  of  printing  machines  is  labor 
and  what  proportion  is  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  TrrswoETH.  Seventy-five  to  80  per  cent  labor  and  20  to  25  per 
cent  raw  material. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Is  the  raw  material  iihported  to  any  extent,  or 
is  it  &  home  product  t 

Mr.  TrrswoRTH.  Mostly  home  product — pig  iron,  largely^— 75  per 
cent  of  the  product  is  pig  iron.  I  have  a  comparison  of  the  laoor 
coel  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  read. 

Tne  Chaibman.  Have  that  printed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Gallinoeb.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  and  you 
would  be  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  that  you  would  either  go 
out  of  business  or  reduce  your  cost  of  manufacture,  have  you  any 
erpectation  or  hope  that  you  could  make  a  material  reduction  in  the 
pnce  of  labor  in  trds  country? 

Mr.  TrrswoBTH.  I  do  not  see  anv  chance  of  it,  with  the  efficient 
.    continuous  prodding  we  are  getting  from  our  friends  who  are  supplying 
03  the  material. 

Senator  Hetbubk.  You  do  not  want  to  do  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr,  TrrswOBTH.  No,  sir.    For  one,  I  hate  to  see  American  labor 
brought  down  to  the  status  of  the  German  press  builder. 
Senator  Smoot.  Or  relatively  so  ? 
Mr.  TrrswoBTH.  Or  relatively  so,  or  anywhere  near  it. 
Mr.  Titsworth  submitted  the  following  table: 

T%e  aterage  rate  of  wages  paid  per  hour  to  skilled  labor  by  the  printing-presB  manufactwrers 
i^the  United  Stale*  in  comparison  with  the  average  rate  per  hour  paid  in  foreign  covn- 
tries  to  the  same  class  of  skilled  labor. 


Coontiies. 


Forem^ii. 


^BttMl  States S0.52i 

BelsiDm •        .18 

, 19 


fvitaoriaiMl 

nSlT 

VwtitA  Kingdom. 
HoOtnd 


.31 

.'is' 


•I 


Visemen. 


80.34 
.13 
.16 
.18 
.15 
.14 

"".'io 


Lathe. 

Milling 
machiiie. 

Planers. 

W.34 

SO.  32 

10.35 

I    .11 

.08 

.10 

.18 

.14 

.17 

.1.5 

.14 

.14 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.17 

.17 

.17 

..09 

.09 

.10 

Drill.     '  Boring. 


Grinding. 


10. 29^ 
.07 
.14 

.14 

$0.34 
.10 
.18 

lO.SOi 

.n 

.16 
.17 

.11 



.12 

1 

.09 

.09 

i 
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The  average  rate  of  vfoges  paid  per  hour  to  ekiUed  labor  by  the  printing'prets  mar^^adwere 
of  the  United  States  in  comparison  toith  the  avertwe  rate  per  hour  paid  in  foreign  ooun- 
tries  to  the  same  class  ofskuJed  labor — Continuea. 


Countries. 


United  States.... 

Belgium 

Qeno&ny 

FiBDoe 

Switzerland 

Italy 

United  Kingdom. 
Holland 


vmio^am     Pattern  i  Carpcn- 
*^^«"-    makers.  ■     teST^ 


10.54        10.40    j      10.29) 


.20 


.17 


14 


Black- 
smiths. 


SO.  38 


,09i  '. 


18 
15 


10 


Mulders. 


$0.37 


17 


Core 
makers. 


09 


SO.  37 


.09 


<v«MB.  {Unskiiled 


90.37 
.11 
.Ifli 
.151 
.13 
.14 
.17 
.11 


t».il 

.06 
.12 
.W 

.09 


General  averagi  in  United  States  per  hour,  37  cents. 

General  average  in  foreign  countries  per  boor,  14  cents. 

The  average  of  American  wages  is  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  Amsrican  printing-press  manufiictuiez*. 

The  average  of  foreign  wages  is  taken  from  Capt  (^arden's  reports  to  the  Bureau  or  Manufactures. 

STATEMENT  OF  HUGH  V.  EEILLY,  OF  VEWABK,  H.  3.,  EBPU- 
SEHTXITG  THE  MACHIHISTS'  UIIOBS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  HKW 
JEESET. 


The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Reilly.  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Reilly.  The  machinist'  umons  of  tike  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  stat«  to  the  committee  your  fiews  on  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Rbilly.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  desire  to  read  first  a 
resolution  which  was  introduced  into  our  executive  botfd  last  Satiir- 
day  evening;  and  it  is  this  resolution  Uiat  brings  me  here  to^dar.  It 
is  addressed  to  you  and  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  resolution  referred  to  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows : 

International  AssoaATiON  of  MACHUOflxs, 

DiSTBICT  No.   47, 
Newark,  N.  /.,  February  10,  ISti, 

Whereas  several  of  our  affiliated  locfds  have  called  our  attention  to  certain  provirioiis 
of  ''the  steel  revision  biir'  now  before  ihe  Finance  Conmittee  of  the  United  SteAt* 
Senate,  which  are  intended  to  remove  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  all  priatow 
presses,  sewing  machines,  typewriteiF,  and  machine  tools  imported  into  the  Unilea 
States;  and 

Whereas  within  the  confines  of  District  No.  47^  International  Association  of  Madiin- 
ists  approximately  5,000  machinists  and  specialists  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  four  articles  mentioned:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolvedj  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  protest  of  our  affiliated  locals  against  the 

fiassage  of  this  bill,  and  recommend  to  all  our  members  throughout  the  State  of  New 
ersey  that  they  take  this  matter  up  with  their  respective  Congressmen:  And  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  theee  resections  be  sent  to  the  Finance  Committee,  now 
having  charge  of  the  biUi  to  our  United  States  Senators,  and  to  each  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey:  And  be  it  further 
Resolvedj  That  we  instruct  our  business  agent  to  attend  the  hearing  to  be^veni  on 

frinting-press  schedule  by  the  Senate  committee,  at  Washington,  next  Tuesday, 
'ebruary  13,  1912. 

Alfred  Elsbn,  President. 
Rudolf  Wester,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  appearing  before  this  committee  as  a  labor  representative 
either  advocating  a  high  protective  tariff  or  a  free-trade  policy. 
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Representing  a  trade-union,  I  much  prefer  to  speak  from  the  view- 
point  of  the  interests  of  my  union.  There  are  two  things  which 
directly  concern  us,  heing  members  of  this  organization,  and  they  are 
our  wa^es  and  the  number  of  hours  which  we  are  compelled. to  work. 
There  is  another  thing  that  always  enters  into  our  dealings  with  our 
employers  and  our  dealings  with  our  workmen  engaged  in  that  par- 
ticular trade,  and  that  is  the  labor  market  in  general.  We  have 
noticed  and  found  that  when  work  is  plenty,  when  there  is  a  contin* 
ual  demand  for  our  services,  we  are  enabled  to  raise  our  rates,  per- 
haps not  much  at  each  stage,  but  we  are  able  to  better  our  conditions 
in  the  shop;  and  if  the  output  of  that  shop  was  limited — ^if,  for 
inBtance,  the  orders  which  a  factory  was  enabled  to  secure,  no  matter 
thiough  what  condition,  were  limited  or  curtailed  to  any  extent  at 
aU— it  would  naturally  result  in  throwing  a  number  of  men  out  of 
emdioyment. 

The  machinist's  indust^,  or  the  machinist's  trade,  is  undoubtedly 
ludike  some  other  industries.  The  carpenter,  you  might  say,  is 
ei^aeed  simply  and  solely  in  the  construction  of  building,  ana  the 
bncluayer  is  practically  the  same.  But  we,  as  machinists,  might 
wk  to-day  lor  a  printing-press  manufacturer,  two  months  from 
Qow  we  would  work  for  an  engine  builder,  and  six  months  from  now 
w#  might  be  on  linotype  machines,  and  then  again  on  motors  or  on 
djnamos;  we  might  go  into  any  (me  of  a  hundred  and  one  industries 
in  the  course  of  a  iSetime.  Every  one  of  these  industries  has  its 
varying  degrees  of  skill.  It  is  mretty  hard  for  us  to  establish  a  uni- 
ionn  rate,  but  we  have  been  able  to  establish,  so  far,  pretty  nearly 
muform  conditions. 

^  I  want  to  say  right  here,  as  a  whole,  that  we  have  been  able  to  estab- 
MahtUo  be4ter  conditions  of  printing  pressmen  than  of  others. 

Going  into  the  machine-tool  mdustry,  there  are  at  least  two  large 
faetories  situated  in  New  Jersey.  Two  of  these  factories  have  a 
nationdi  reputation — the  Palmer  Machine  Tool  Co.  and  Gould  &  Eber- 
hardt.  Those  two  concerns  pay  a  little  above  the  rate  which  is  gen* 
erally  paid  throughout  the  country.  Gentlemen,  I  think  Mr.  Geier 
yesterday  stated  the  average  which  was  paid  by  the  machine-tool 
mdostry  throu^^out  the  United  States,  and  if  I  remember  correctly, 
his  figures  were  scnmethinf  like  27)  cents.  The  rate  paid  in  New 
Jersey,  on  judl  average,  is  above  that;  so  you  can  see  wny  our  locals 
ai«  directly  interest^  in  this  matter.  In  the  printing-press  industrr 
m  have  at  present  the  eight-hour  movem^it  started.  Mr.  Titswortii 
a  few  moments  ago  stated  that  the  average  was  37 )  cents.  I  have  no 
figures  to  question  that.  I  know  the  rate  in  New  Jersey  is  not  quite 
up  to  tliat;  but  in  other  sections  of  the  count  ly,  where  a  much  larger 
number  of  men  are  employed  than  there  are  m  New  J^*sey,  I  know 
that  the  rate  is  far  above  that;  that  that  rate  is  paid  to  mechanics 
every  day  who  are  engaged  in  that  industry,  machining,  and  motors, 
and  BO  on. 

We,  as  madhinists,  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  interested  in  ihia- 
i&duatry.  There  are  molders  and  pattern  makers;  and  naturally^. 
aa  the  orders  come  in,  or  the  orders  are  stopped,  in  the  oflices  of  these- 
oempanies,  their  work,  or  their  labor  market,  is  bound  to  be  affected. 
We  can  not  afford,  therefore,  to  look  at  this  whole  question  of  taking 
off  the  tariff  with  any  other  than  feelings  of  alarm.  We  have  never 
before  been  bothered  with  a  question  of  this  kind.     We  do  not  come 
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here  asking  you  men  to  put  a  tariff  on  our  skill.  We  are  well  able  to 
take  care  of  that  in  our  different  trade  unions.  We  can  always  take 
eare  of  that.  But  we  do  not  want  to  have  markets  made  for  our 
employers;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Titsworth  has  just  said,  there  is  any  prod- 
ding to  be  done  by  the  gentlemen  who  meet  him  from  time  to  time,  I 
think  those  questions  could  be  left  to  be  settled  between  the  individual 
manufacturers  and  their  respective  trades.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
the  general  industry  hampered  in  any  way.  As  a  general  proposition, 
we  are  opposed  to  it. 

Through  New  Jersey,  in  the  printing-press  line,  the  rates  of  wages 
run  from  32  cents  up  to  about  34  cents  an  hour.  That  is  the  rate  that 
is 'paid  to  a  machmist  right  in  the  shop.  The  man  who  goes  out 
through  the  country  erecting  these  presses,  naturally  receive  more. 
The  foremen  in  the  respective'departments,  the  men  who  have  immedi- 
ate charge  of  the  erection  of  the  machines,  naturally  receive  more,  too. 
But  those  on  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  finishing  anv  particular  part 
do  receive  that  rate.  In  my  position  I  have  often  had  opportunity 
to  get  in  touch  with  men  who  have  just  come  over  from  the  other  side, 
ana  I  have  often  asked  them  as  to  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  that 
were  paid  in  Germany  and  England  and  France,  and  while  at  the 
time  I  did  not  take  a  note  of  their  answers,  nevertheless  I  am  certain 
of  this,  that  the  rates  which  they  themselves  have  told  me  they  re- 
ceived on  the  other  side  were  far  below  those  which  are  paid  in  this 
country.  So  that,  lookii^  at  the  question  even  from  that  standpoint, 
I  beUeve  that  if  the  tariii  on  these  industries,  or  these  finished  prod- 
ucts, should  be  taken  off — and  in  saying  this  I  am  but  expressing  the 
opinions  of  our  members — we  would  sooner  or  later  be  brought  down 
to  the  same  level  of  wages  as  those  which  are  paid  in  the  other  coun- 
tries. We  would  have  a  still  harder  time  to  maintain  anything  that 
we  may  have  at  the  present  time. 

That  is  about  all  I  care  to  say  on  this  proposition.  I  desire  to  lav 
these  resolutions  before  you .  There  are  other  resulutions  which  will 
be  submitted  by  our  locals  later  on. 

I  have  here  copies  of  three  different  petitions,  signed  by  something 
like  410  men  engaged  in  the  printing-press  industiy. 

There  is  another  petition  which  has  been  simed  and  submitted  to 
the  Senators  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  petition  is  signed 
not  only  by  machinists,  but  by  molders  and  pattern  makers  as  well. 
But  the  machinists'  trade,  speaking  of  it  as  a  trade  and  not  as  a  par- 
ticular industry,  comprises  possibly  a  good  two-thirds  of  the  men 
'engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  printing  presses,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  taken  the  work  upon  our  shoulders  of  appearing  before  you. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Who  are  the  other  third  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  printing  presses  1 

Mr.  Keillt.  They  are  molders  and  pattern  makers. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Are  there  any  common  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Reilly.  Of  common  laborers  there  are  very,  very  few.  In  a 
Bhop  containing  100  machinists  you  might  find  2  helpers.  They  are 
the  fellows  who  get  hold  of  the  castings  and  bring  them  in  from  the 
foundry,  and  who  lend  a  hand  to  lift  them  up,  and  in  a  rolling  mill, 
use  the  crane  and  bring  the  block  to  you.  But  the  number  of  helpers 
is  very,  very  small,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Davis  now. 
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STATEIDSHT   OF   MS.  ABTHUE  V.  DAVIS,  BEPBESEVTIVG  THK 

AiinainjM  co.  of  amebica. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  views  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
Davis? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  appear  before  you  rep- 
resenting the  aluminum  industrjr,  and  I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  bauxite  mining  industir,  bauxite  being  the  ore 
from  which  aluminum  is  produced  and  whicn  is  also  used  for  other 
purposes  than  the  manufacture  of  aluminum. 

Tne  aluminum  industry  has  a  double  grievance  in  respect  to  this 
proposed  bill.  We  contend,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  framers  of  this 
rail  did  not  attempt  or  intend  to  give  us  the  protection  to  which  the 
industry  is  entitled,  and  we  contend,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  bin 
was  so  framed  that  they  did  not  Bven  give  us  as  much  protection  as 
diev  intended  to  give  us. 

^nator  Gallinoeb.  To  what  paragraph  of  the  bill  do  you  refer? 

Mr,  Davis.  Paragraph  41  contains  aluminum,  and  bauxite  is  in 
another  paragraph. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Bauxite  is  in  what  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Paragraph  44.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  speak 
first  of  this  second  point.  The  present  tariff  on  aluminum  in  ingots 
is  7  cents  a  pound,  and  aluminum  in  what  we  term  semifinished  form, 
sheet,  wire,  plates,  and  so  forth,  11  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  pro- 
posea  biU  aluminum  receives,  in  both  crude  and  semifinished  forms, 
a  tarifiF  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  tariff  on  crude  aluminum 
was  intended  to  give  us  a  protection  of  4  cents  a  pound — that  is  to 
say,  a  reduction  of  from  7  cents  a  pound  to  4  cents  a  pound.  You 
wm  note  on  pa^e  1437  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  26, 
1912,  Hon.  A.  ^tchell  Palmer,  of  rennsylvania,l|in  speaking|of  the 
duty  on  crude  aluminimi,  said  as  follows : 

The  rate  in  this  bill  of  25  per  cent  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  about  4  centsfalpoiind 
OD  cmde  and  to  about  6  cents  a  pound  on  plates,  etc. 

And  again,  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  following  day,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1912,  at  page  1507,  Mr.  Palmer  said: 

The  result,  therefore,  of  our  cutting  this  duty  in  two  and  bringing  the  tax  on  alumi- 
num down  to  4  cents  and  on  aliuninum  in  sheets  to  6  cents  will  simply  be  to  slightly 
decrease  the  profits  which  the  aluminum  company  has  been  able  to  make  in  thefpast. 

If  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of  25  per  cent  produces  a  duty  of  4  cents  a 
poimd,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  import  price,  f .  os  b.  sea- 
port, before  the  duty  is  paid,  is  16  cents  a  pound.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  fliuminum  is  l>eing  regularly  imported  into  this  country  at  a 
price  of  10^  10|  or  11  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Ejsbn.  From  what  countries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  From  Italy,  Norway,  England,  and  Germany,  from 
Austria,  from  Switzerland,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  from 
France. 

Senator  Kebn.  At  substantially  the  same  price) 

Mr.  Davis.  Practically  all  at  the  same  price,  yes,  sir.  In  order 
that  we  might  have  something  authoritative  in  respect  to  this  price, 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  through  the  Representative 
of  the  district  in  which  one  of  our  works  is  located,  to  get  from  Mr. 
Ix>eb,  the  Collector  of  Customs  in  New  York,  some  data  with  respect 
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to  import  prices  of  aluminum^  and  the  collector,  under  date  of  Febra- 
ary  5,  1912,  addressed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  inclosing  a 
letter  from  his  appraiser,  dated  February  2,  1912.  I  shall  be  pleaded 
to  file,  as  a  part  of  this  record,  this  full  letter,  but  I  will  read  from 
the  letter  only  that  portion  which  bears  immediately  upon  this  point. 
He  says: 

At  the  present  time  the  French  market  seems  to  be  between  11  and  11^  cents  a  pound 
for  aluminum  in  ingots.  The  English  market  is  slightly  above  this,  running  perhaps 
M  high  as  11^  cents.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1911,  the  market  brM^e  some- 
what, due  to  large  quantities  on  hand,  and  some  sales  were  made  as  low  as  10.80  per 
pound  for  aluminum  in  ingots. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  that  the  price  in  the  foreign  markets  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  appraiser  states  that  that  is  the  price  in 
the  foreign  markets.     He  says: 

At  the  present  time  the  French  market  seema  to  be  between  11  and  llj  cents  a  pound 
for  aluminum  in  ingots. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  the  basis  to  which  this  ad  valorem  tariff 
applies  ? 

Air.  Davis.  That  is  the  basis  to  which  this  ad  valorem  tariff  would 
apply;  although,  of  course,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  importer  will 
not  sell  his  surplus  product  at  a  less  price  than  the  market  in  his 
own  country;  and  furthermore,  it  does  not  mean 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  also  say  that  the  report  which  the  Demo- 
cratic committee  itself  made  to  the  House  shows  that  not  oidy  the 
aluminum  and  aluminum  scrap,  but  that  plates,  sheets,  bars,  and 
rods,  all  told  and  put  together,  the  price  is  14.9  cents.  So  that  the 
statement  which  was  made  by  the  Representative  from  Pennsylvania 
as  to  the  value  is  no  doubt  incorrect,  based  upon  their  own  report. 

Senator  Kern.  It  is  not  a  difference  of  sucn  a  very  large  per  cent; 
18  or  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  only  amounts  to  enough  to  make  a  firm  or 
break  it,  so  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  makes  this  much  difference.  Senator;  it  makes  the 
difference  between  4  cents  and  2^  cents,  which  is  1^  cents  to  us. 

I  would  also  like  to  read  what  the  appraiser  ^  says  in  regard  to 
■sheets — sheets,  as  you  will  recollect,  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
under  the  present  tariff.     He  says: 

The  price  of  aluminum  in  aheete  during  the  past  six  months  has  been  between  16  and 
20  cents  a  pound. 

I  also  obtained  from  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  a  state- 
ment of  the  imports  for  the  last  three  months,  through  the  port  of 
New  York.  I  will  not  bother  you  to  read  these  figures;  but,  for 
instance,  taking  the  last  month  he  gave  me,  December,  importa- 
tions not  into  the  warehouses  but  which  went  direct  to  the  Gonsum- 
ers,  from  France,  10.74  cents;  from  Germany,  12.62;  and  from  Eng- 
land, 14. 

France  also  sent  imports  into  this  country  at  10.55. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  entirely  regardless  of  at  what  price  these 
imports  were  entered,  the  aluminum  thus  imported  was  actually 

fut  upon  this  market  and  sold  at  a  price  of  18^  and  18  cents  a  poima. 
know  it,  because  I  meet  it  every  day,  everv  hour  of  the  day.  We 
have  all  of  this  importation  to  contend  with,  and  I  know  at  what 
prices  aluminum  is  being  imported  into  this  coxmtiy. 
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Senator  Gallinobr.  How  Isrge  are  the  importations  under  exist- 
ing law  ? 

Mr.  Datis.  The  impoi'tdtions  during  1909  were,  I  think,  about 
12,000,000  pounds.  Then,  in  1910  and  1911  the  importations  run 
between  6,000,000  pounds  and  10,000,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  1910  thrv  were  orer  12,380,000  pounds,  and 
the  value  was  $1 ,840,861 . 

Senator  Gallinger.  Are  your  lirm  large  producers  of  aluminum  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  we  are  tfie  only  producers. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Are  you  interested  in  that  great  enterprise 
contenaplated  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  say  you  are  the  only  producers  in  this  country  i 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  your  works? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  employ  ourselves  between  5,000  and  6,000  men. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Have  you  given  the  comparative  wages  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not,  but  I  was  coming  to  that. 

Senator  Kkrn.  How  many  of  these  men  are  skilled  and  how  many 
are  unskilled? 

Mr.  Davis.  You  might  say  that  in  our  business  the  men  are  all 
skiiled.  Of  cx>urse,  we  nave  a  few  laborers  to  handle  heavy  work.  No 
otW  business  does  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  that  is  done  in  the 
duimnum  industry,  and  we  And  that  it  takes  two,  three,  and  four 
years'  time  to  educate  and  train  our  men,  so  that  by  the  time  we 
i^y  have  men  who  are  employed  in  positions  of  importance  they 
ire  all  skflled  men.  I  suppose  90  per  cent  of  our  men  are  men  who 
gel  inices  considerably  above  the  ordinary  laborer's  wage. 

Senator  Gallingiir.  About  wiiat  amount  of  capital  have  you 
invested  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  invested  about  130,000,000,  with  a  capital 
etock  of  $20,000,000,  of  which  about  18f  millions  is  issued. 

Senator  Gallingrr.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  have  no 
competition  % 

Mr.  Davis.  The  only  reason  I  can  assign  is  that  we  make  aluminum 
ft)  good  and  sell  it  so  cheaply  that  competition  has  never  been  started. 

Senator  Clark.  Has  ttiere  ever  been  any  attempt  by  others  to 
start  competition  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  20  years  ago,  when  we  had  the  protection  of 
acme  patents  under  which  we  originally  started  our  business,  there 
was  an  attempt  made  by  one  company  to  start  the  manufacture, 
and  we  obtained  an  injunction  against  them.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  no  attempt. 

Senator  Kern.  You  did  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  obtained  an  injunction  against  their  operating 
tinder  our  patents.  With  that  exception,  and  since  the  expiration  of 
our  patents,  nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  start  in  the  aluminum 
business. 

SttDiator  Eerk.  How  do  you  account  for  that — solely -because  you 
manufacture  so  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  seem  to  be  the  only  reason.  There  is  no 
reason  why  anybody  can  not  go  into  it.  The  field  is  open  to  any- 
body who  wantB  to  go  in  at  any  time. 
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Senator  Gallinoer.  Will  yoiir  present  capitalization  be  sufficient 
to  equip  that  great  plant  at  the  Long  Sauit  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  n  you  are  not  interrupted  in  your  development  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  we  expect  to  be  able  to  handle  that. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  mth  your  present  capital  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  would  have  to  sell  some  bonds,  no  doubt,  on  the 
water  power. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  Hke  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America,  with  which  company  I  have  been  connected  for  24  yeais^ 
since  its  beginning,  when  it  started  in  business,  aluminum  was  seUinc^ 
at,  I  think,  $8  a  pound.  It  was  a  laboratory  process  onl^  hy  whi(£ 
alxuninum  could  oe  made,  and  aluminum  was  only  a  curiosity,  and 
was  used  only  for  jewelry  and  things  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  I  believe 
the  top  of  the  Washington  Moniunent  was  made,  as  a  great  curio, 
out  of  aluminum,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  price  paid  for  that 
aluminum  was  $16  a  pound. 

Aluminum  is  the  most  prevalent  metal  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I 
think  there  is  something  uke  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  aluminum  as 
there  is  iron. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  aluminum,  however,  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  smelt  it  or  separate  it  from  the  elements  with  which  it  is  found, 
and  until  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Hall,  our  vice  president,  the  manufac- 
ture of  aluminum  was  simply  a  laboratory  proposition.  Mr.  Hall 
invented  the  process  and  our  company  took  it  up  and  exploited  it  with 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  For  years  we  made  no  money  at  all,  but  we 
finally  managed  to  work  it  out,  and  we  put  aluminum  upon  the  mar- 
ket at  about  $2  a  pound,  which  cost  us  tnen  nearly  that  to  make,  and 
we  afterwards  gradually  brought  the  price  down  to  SI  and  then  to  50 
cents,  and  so  on;  and  in  the  meantime  the  people  abroad  who  had 
somewhat  better  facilities,  as  I  will  explain,  began  to  imitate  our 
process.  Switzerland,  where  no  process  patents  are  allowed,  was  the 
place  where  aluminum  was  first  manufactured  in  competition  with  us, 
and  the  competition  gradually  spread  until  now  there  are  11  different 
companies  abroad  manufacturmg  aluminum.  We  have  gradually 
brought  the  price  down,  and  for  uie  most  part  voluntarily,  to  about 
18  cents  a  pound,  and  I  can  say  that  I  am  very  proud  to  be  connected 
with  a  company  which  has  created  an  industry  through  meritorious 
inventions  and  through  consistent  hard  work  for  a  penod  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Senator  Heyburn.  When  you  were  selling  it  for  $8  a  pound,  what 
were  they  selling  it  for  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  When  we  went  into  business,  there  was  no  aluminum 
made  in  this  country.  It  was  all  made  in  France  by  a  process  known 
as  the  sodium  process. 

Senator  Heyburn.  At  what  price  was  it  being  sold  then! 

Mr.  Davis.  About  $8  a  pound. 

Senator  Hetbhrn.  And  you  based  your  price  on  the  foreign  price  1 

Mr.  Davis.  We  never  sold  any  aluminum  above  $2  a  pound.  I 
think  there  is  quite  a  misapprehension  in,  perhaps,  the  minds  of  the 
Senators  here  and  of  the  public  at  large  in  regard  to  aluminum. 
People  think  that  it  is  an  expensive  metal  and  they  do  not  realize 
the  work  we  have  done  in  bringmg  this  metal  down  to  a  plane  where 
it  is  one  of  the  very  cheapest  of  all  the  metals.     You  will  perhaps  be 
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surprised  to  hear  me  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  aluminum 
is  the  cheapest  of  the  common  metals  that  we  have  to-day.  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  that  it  is  the  cheapest  per  pound,  but  on  account  of  the 
aluminum  being  so  much  lighter  than  lead  or  copper  or  tin  or  zinc, 
it  is  only  fair  to  compare  it  by  the  square  foot  of  a  sneet,  and  when  you 
compare  a  sheet  of  this  size  and  thickness  [indicating  large  envelope], 
for  mstance,  of  aluminum  with  a  similar  sheet  of  copper  or  tin,  etc., 
70U  find  that  the  aluminum  is  just  a  shade  cheaper  than  lead,  it  is 
10  per  cent  cheaper  than  zinc,  it  is  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  price 
of  copper,  and  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  price  of  tin.  So  that  the 
work  which  our  company  has  done  has  been  to  produce  this  metal, 
which  was  only  a  laboratory  rarity,  and  bring  it  down  in  price  until 
now  there  is  no  metal  which  is  as  cheap  in  tms  country  except  iron. 

Soiator  Hetbubn.  Then  compare  the  value  of  a  plate  as  large  as 
the  size  of  the  large  envelope  you  have  used  for  your  comparison 
tim  of  aluminum  witn  the  value  of  a  similar  plate  made  of  iron  or 
a  similar  metal.     It  would  be  much  lighter  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  be  perhaps  three  times 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Take  a  square  foot,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  would  be  perhaps  three  times  as  expensive  as 
iron. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Aluminum  would  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  would  take  a  very  small  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Aluminum  is  just  about  one-third  tne  weight  of  iron. 

Senator  HJEYBUBN.  One-tnird? 

Mr.  Davis.  One-third  the  weight  of  iron. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Then  if  aluminum  costs  three  times  as  much 

Mr  Davis.  No;  I  mean  per  square  foot. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Per  square  foot  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Qlabk.  You  manufacture  the  aluminum.  Do  you  extend 
the  process  any  further  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis,   i  es. 

Senator  C^abk.  Do  you  manufacture  the  utensils  that  are  made  of 
aluminum? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  another  important  work  that  our  company 
has  done.  We  have  not  only  been  obliged,  in  our  history,  to  create 
tbe  process  to  manufacture  aluminum,  out  we  have  been  obUged  to 
create  the  market  for  consuming  it,  and  in  our  efforts  to  make  a 
nuffket  for  our  own  products  we  have  built  sheet  mills  and  wire  mills 
and  tube  mills  and  foundries,  and  even  carry  the  finishing  process 
«tifl  further. 

Senator  Clabk.  How  long  has  your  company  been  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Our  company  was  chartered  in  1888,  24  years  ago. 

Senator  Clabk.  And  it  at  once  entered  on  operations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  at  once  entered  on  operations. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  was  your  capital  stock  at  the  start  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  $1,000,000. 

Senator  Olabk.  And  how  much  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  $20,000,000. 

Senator  Clabk.  That  $20,000,000  is  all  paid  in,  and  more,  a^  I 
^deretand  from  you  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 
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Senator  Clare.  Has  that  been  paid  in  in  cash,  or  has  it  grown 
from  the  business  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Both. 

Senator  Clare.  What  proportion  of  it  has  grown  as  the  proceeds  of 
your  business  since  1888 1 

Mr.  Davis.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  just  in  that  way.  I 
think  we  have  had  about  one*-£fth  of  it  in  ea^  and  four-fifths  of  it  in 
profit.  I  should  like  to  say,  in  that  connection,  Uiat  we  have  never 
been  much  of  a  dividend  payer.  Our  company  has  been  owned 
largely  by  Pittsbureh  people  who  either  did  not  need  the  money  or 
else  who,  like  myself,  were  working  for  the  company,  and  were  content 
to  see  the  company  grow.  Out  of  23  yearo  we  paid  no  dividend  dunn£ 
9  years;  and  1  made  an  estimate  some  time  ago  that,  on  the  capitiJ 
invested,  our  dividends  had  averaged  2§  per  cent  per  annum.  At  Uie 
present  time  we  are  paying  4  per  cent. 

Senator  Clare.  But  your  surplus  grew,  very  naturally. 

Mr.  Davis.  Naturally,  our  surplus  grew;  as  we  paid  only  23  per 
cent  of  it  out  for  24  ^ears.  A  company  will  naturally  roll  up  quite  a 
considerable  surplus,  if  they  keep  it  all  m  the  business  and  let  it  acca- 
mulate  upon  itself. 

Senator  Clare.  Is  the  stock  of  your  company  generally  distributed  t 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
stockholders. 

Senator  Kern.  It  is  held  mostly  in  Pittsburgh? 

Ifcfr.  Davis.  Yes;  we  staxted  in  rittsbui^h. 

Senator  Kern.  I  say,  is  the  stock  most^  held  in  Pittsburgh  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  mostly  held  in  Pittsburgh.  We  started  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  our  stock  was  all  originallv  sold  in  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Heyburn.  For  what  is  it  possible  to  establish  a  plant  for 
the  making  of  aluminum  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  one  point  I  am  glad  to  have  you  bring  out.  B 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  relatively,  so  that  if  a  company  has  i 
plant  and  figures  up  merely  its  operating  expenses,  and  takes  no 
account  of  the  interest  on  investment,  the  operating  expenses  are  con- 
siderably less  than  what  would  be  the  cost  of  the  product  if  the  interest 
on  the  investment  were  taken  into  consideration.  Aluminum  is  pe^ 
haps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  metals  to  reduce,  and  it  requires  a 
very  elaborate  and  expensive  process,  and  very  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive machinery,  in  order  to  reduce  it.  I  have  estimated  that  we  have 
an  investment  of  $1  for  every  pound  that  we  produce;  but  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  some  of  our  investment  is  dead  investment,  looking  to 
the  future  and  not  absolutely  required  for  our  manufacture  of  to-day 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  evidently  Mr.  Davis  can  not  get 
through  to-day  with  his  statement,  because  Senators  will  have  to 
leave  about  1  o'clock;  we  have  other  meetings.  There  is  a  gentleman 
here  representing  a  labor  organization  who  wants  to  put  in  an  aj>pear- 
ance,  as  he  is  compelled  to  leave  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  grand  jury 
at  his  home,  and  if  !Mr.  Davis  will  continue  his  remarks  to-morrow — - 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  will  not  interfere  with  your  arrangements  to 
continue  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I,  of  course,  had  expected  to  leave  to-day,  and  I  would 
not  take  very  much  longer;  but  I  am  quite  subject  to  the  wishes  of 
the  committee. 
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Senator  Shoot.  You  will  have  to  take  up  the  subject  of  bauxite, 
tool 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Shoot.  Evidently  you  will  not  have  time  to  do  that. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  do  not  believe^  with  the  best  intentions,  that  you 
can  get  through  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  a  very  important  subject,  and 
the  committee  will  probably  be  able  to  sit  all  day  to-morrow  and  hear 
all  the  gentlemen  who  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Davis.  Would  it  be  your  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would 
oome  on  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ? 

The  Chaibhan.  Yes,  at  10  o'clock.  Mr.  James  Wilson  desires  to 
be  heard  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  has  to  attend  a  grand  jury  meeting, 
which  he  will  be  unable  to  do  unless  he  is  heard  this  evening.  Mr. 
Wilson,  will  you  proceed  ? 

STATBIOVT   OF  ME.  JAMBS    WILSOH,   PEESIDEHT    PATTEBV 
■&XEBS'  LEAGUE  OF  SOSTH  AMEBICA,  CnrcnnrATI,  OKIO. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  come  here  with  r^er- 
eoee  to  Hoiise  bill  18642. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  president  of  the  Pattern  Makers'  League 
of  North  America;  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  representing  an  organization  of  skilled 
medianicB.  We  have  been  at  a  great  deal  of  expense  in  fighting 
throii^  the  courts  and  afterwards  through  the  recent  special  session 
of  Congress  that  has  had  up  the  question  of  the  tariff,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded finally,  i^er  years  of  effort,  in  securing  a  duty  of  46  per  cent 
onpsttems.     Patterns  are  made  in  both  wood  and  metal. 

We  find  in  the  bill,  or  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  there  is  a 
reduction  made  in  the  duty  from  45  to  25  per  cent. 
Senator  Smoot.  Does  that  fall  in  the  blanket  clause  of  this  bill? 
Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  blanket  clause;  yes,  sir.  If  this  duty  is  per* 
nutted  to  stand,  we  will  be  up  against  the  same  conditions  that  we 
had  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  last  tariff  bill,  when  we  had  to 
compete  with  the  wages  that  are  paid  in  European  countries.  There 
18  not  a  country  in  the  world  whicn  pavs  pattern  makers  one-third  the 
wage  that  the  pattern  makers  in  the  tJmted  States  receive.  That  is, 
on  an  average  the  wa^es  received  by  pattern  makers  in  Fruice,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Russia,  and  all  other  countries  are 
about  one-third  the  wages  paid  the  pattern  makers  in  this  country. 

You  have  had  your  manufacturers  before  you ;  for  instance,  you 
bad  the  printing  pressmen  here  this  morning.  We  have  men  employed 
in  that  industry.  We  are  necessary  in  the  production  of  the  printing 
press.  We  are  necessary  in  the  production  of  any  machinery.  Yet 
the  product  that  we  make  can  be  imported  from  a  foreign  country 
uid  go  in  to  help  in  the  make-up  of  an  article,  and  the  only  people 
who  will  suffer  from  its  importation  free  of  dutv,  or  under  a  low  duty, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  the  mechanics  themfielves,  because  our 
product  is  only  used  in  the  foundries,  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  cast- 
ID28  from.  We  beUeve  that  the  present  duty  on  patterns,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Fayne-Aldrich  bill,  is  low  enough.  We  nave  to  contend 
with  the  impoitations  of  the  pattern  maker  himself  in  this  country, 
to  a  great  extent.  There  is  no  duty  on  foreien  laborers  coming 
here,  and  we  find  many  of  them.    Our  hours  are  long,  and  we  always 
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have  a  considsrable  number  of  men  out  of  work,  and  at  the  present 
time,  and  under  a  favorable  condition  of  the  tariff,  there  are  22  per 
cent  of  our  membership  unenrployed  in  this  country,  and  we  have  a 
great  number  of  men  coming  here  regularly. 

Senator  Clark.  May  I  ask  you,  is  there  any  importation  in  the 
work  that  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  has  been  importation,  and  I  think  there  is 
importation  now. 

Senator  Clark.  There  are  a  few  importations  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  a  few  importations  of  patterns  now  under 
the  45  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Your  principal  loss  must  be  through  the  impo> 
tation  of  machinery  that  is  made  from  patterns  abroad,  because  you 
do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  anv  work  in  connection  with  that! 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  machinery  that 
comes  in  already  made,  because  the  pattern  maker  in  the  other  coun- 
try no  doubt  makes  the  pattern  that  is  necessary. 

Senator  Hetburn.  If  the  machinery  was  made  in  this  country, 
the  American  pattern  maker 

Mr.^  Wilson.  Would  make  the  pattern.  But  it  is  possible  to  make 
machinery  in  this  countrs^  from  a  pattern  made  in  a  European  coun- 
try, so  thit  we  will  not  make  that  pattern. 

Senator  Clark.  You  are  interested  not  only  in  the  pattern  but  in 
the  machine  ? 

Mr  Wilson.  We  are  interested  in  the  entire  industry. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes;  that  is  it,  because  if  the  maclune  was  manu- 
factured abroad  necessarily  they  would  make  the  pattern. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  would  make  the  pattern. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  true.  You  say  22  per  cent  of  your  mem- 
bership are  unemployed  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  our  membership  aie 
unemployed. 

Senator  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say  earlier  that  there  is  no 
country  where,  on  the  average,  pattern  makers  are  paid  one-third 
the  wage  that  they  are  paid  here  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  the  average  wage  that  is  paid  here ) 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  $24  a  week. 

Senator  Hetburn.  How  many  men  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  industry  ? 

Senator  Hetburn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Between  11,000  and  12,000.  We  are  awaitingsta- 
tistics  from  the  Census  Bureau  to  find  out  the  exact  numbcn-rrhey 
are  all  highly  skilled  mechanics. 

I  would  like  the  committee  to  give  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
this  matter  has  already  been  brought  up  and  we  would  like  to  be 
permitted  to  file  a  brief  in  order  to  save  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  send  your  brief  to  the  committee  it 
will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Perhaps  we  could  have  saved  time  if  we  had  done 
that  in  the  first  place.  We  did  not  have  any  idea  that  this  bill  was 
affecting  so  many  interests,  and  we  only  felt  that  after  having  taken 
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this  case  up  originally  with  the  Government  and  iighting  it  through 
the  courts  and  losing  out  on  a  technicality^  and  after  spending  years 
contending  on  behan  of  our  rights,  it  is  now  unfair  to  our  industry 
to  have  any  lowering  of  an  already  too  low  tariff  on  patterns. 

Senator  ^ebn.  What  question  was  it  that  you  fought  out  before 
the  courts  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  asked  of  a  company  in  this  country  an  increase 
in  wages,  and  this  company  has  a  plant  in  London,  and  they  dis- 
charged our  men,  or  a  large  percentage  of  them,  and  they  had  their 
patterns  made  in  their  I^ndon  shop,  and  imported  them  to  this 
country.  When  we  found  the  patterns  coming,  we  went  to  the  board 
of  appraisers,  and  there  was  a  technical  point  about  the  thing  which 
I  do  not  understand — ^I  have  a  man  here  who  has  handled  the  mat- 
ter— ^but,  anyhow,  we  got  the  board  of  appraisers  to  rive  a  36  per 
cent  ad  valorem  auty.  The  company  appealed  from  that  decision, 
and  we  fought  the  case  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
where  we  had  a  decision  rendered  against  us.  Then  patterns  came 
in  free  of  dutr  up  until  the  time  we  had  the  amendment  made  in  the 
Payne-Aldricn  bill  as  to  the  duty  on  patterns,  and  since  the  time 
we  have  had  this  duty  on  patterns  this  firm  in  question  has  restored 
its  full  capacity  of  pattern  makers,  and  is  even  paying  a  higher 
rate  of  wage  tixan  we  had  originally  asked.    I  thank  you. 

At  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Friday,  February  16,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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^is  e«8e  up  origmally  Ivith  the  Gorernment  mad  fighting  it  tlire^ifgh 
the  courts  and  UyAms  out  on  a  t^cfanicflMty;  luid  after  9pehAlvsg  jroam 
contending  on  behalf  of  our  rights,  it  is  now  unfair  to  our  ifidtiftlry 
td  luiYe  any  lowering  of  an  already  too  low  Uxffl  on  patlems. 

SeMttor  Ktoiif •  WhAt  qutttion  was  it  that  you  fought  &nt  befoM 
thetoUrtB? 

Mr.  WoLflON.  We  aekid  of  a  oompaay  in  this  eountfy  an  increase 
in  wages,  and  this  company  has  a  plant  in  Londcm^  and  thejr  din*- 
chai^ged  out  meh)  or  a  large  pereentage  of  thtm,  a&d  ih^j  IkM  tkeir 
pMlemd  mAde  in  their  Lbadon  diop^  and  ilnpcXrted  trlieHi  td  this 
<xiuntry.  Wben  we  found  the  pattm^ns  toming,  we  went  te  tbe  heetd 
ef  appraisers  aad  ther^  was  a  teohfiio4l  pdmt  about  the  thiiig  wai^ 
I  do  not  undidrfittod— ^I  hate  a  JDaan  here  who  baa  hahdled  toe  nfttl^ 
tMr— but,  aayfaow^  we  got  the  boiard  of  appraitors  td  dire  ft  8f  per 
cent  ad  yali^rem  duty.  The  cdttpaay  atoeatod  fiy)naK  that  deoisieil, 
and  we  fought  the  case  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  cif  the  Uiriked  States^ 
trhenfr  we  had  a  decision  rendered  against  us.  Then  pattetms  cHine 
in  free  of  duty  up  until  the  time  we  had  the  amendment  mad^  ifi  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  as  to  the  duty  on  pattemsi  &nd  since  the  time 
we  haTe  hud  this  duty  on  pAttems  this  firm  m  questicm  has  restored 
its  full  capacity  of  pattern  makers,  and  is  even  paying  m  l^if^mt 
nte  of  wage  than  we  had  originltlly  asked,    t  thank  you. 

At  1.05  o'clock  p,  m.  the  conunittee  adjourned  until  t/o-tbiotraWy 
Friday,  February  16,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  k.  m. 


VtLL&AY,  FXSBtTABT  16,  IdlB. 

COHMITTBE  OK  FlHAKGB, 

UnrrED  8i?ates  Sbnajb, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Lod^,  McCutriber,  Ssdeoi, 
Clark,  Heybum,  Williams,  Kern,  and  Jcdinson. 


flTAniEBST  OF  MB.  IttOBBET  E.  HASTDIGS,  Ot  FHILABBIiPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Hastings  was  accompiinied  by  Mr.  Stephen  Hickson  Und  Mi*. 
Frank  H.  Scardefield,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaibmak.  Please  state  your  full  name,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastikos.  Bobert  E.  Hastings. 

The  ChAiUhak.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Hashngs.  In  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairxah.  Whom  do  you  represent. 

Mr.  Haotikos.  Hastings  A  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Ckathmak.  What  is  the  product  mailuf aetnred  b^  your  eicon- 
pany? 

Mr.  Hasttno.  Gold  leaf,  which  is  iiiduded  in  paragraph  47  ci  the 
Underwood  bill. 

Tbe  CBAittHAK.  Tou  may  pi^oeeed  with  your  siatemenls 

Mr.  Hashkos.  This  is  an  industry,  not  nrach  kndwn  generally, 
although  it  occupies  some  8,000  peopiie,  the  industi^  beidg  pikr£taea 
in  11  States.    It  is  used  only  in  the  decorative  arts,  such  as  book- 
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binding,  frame  gilding,  and  decorating.  You  have  examples  of 
it  right  before  you  in  the  titles  of  the  books  and  the  mirror  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

These  people  are  vastly  underpaid  at  present.  It  is  a  very  highly 
skilled  trade — ^much  more  so  than  any  other  trade  in  the  country,  I 
think.  A  boy  comes  to  us  at  16  or  17  years  of  age,  and  at  21  he  is 
given  journeyman's  wages,  but  he  is  not  a  skilled  mechanic  for  four 
or  five  years  after  that. 

.  The  Germans  are  very  fond  of  this  industry.  They  have  driven 
it  entirely  out  of  England.  London,  with  a  population  of  4,000,000 
people,  has  not  a  factory  with  more  than  four  or  five  employees  in  it. 
France  having  kept  out  the  Oermans,  Paris  has  several  factories  of 
126  persons.  In  our  own  factory,  located  in  Philadelphia,  whidi  has 
«  population  of  a  million  and  a  half,  we  have  about  250  people.  We 
are  very  jealous  therefore,  fearing  that  we  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
candition  that  England  is  now  in. 

The  Chaikman.  How  many  factories  are  there  in  the  United 
Stotes? 

•  Mr.  Hastings.  There  are  several  hundred.  They  are  mostly 
fflnall.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  that  information,  because  there  is  no 
inducement  for  a  young  man  to  learn  the  business  at  twelve  or  fifteen 
dollar  wages,  and  they  go  to  their  homes  and  work  long  hours  with 
their  families. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  this  statement  correct — ^that  under  the  Payne 
tariff  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  38.65  and  under  the  Underwood  bill 
it  is  35,  a  small  reduction?    . 

Mr.  Hastings.  To  show  you  how  illy  prepared  the  Underwood 
bill  is,  I  will  state  that  the  duty  really  is  40  per  cent.  The  goods  come 
in  here  from  Germany,  valued  at  $4.25  a  package,  and  the  duty  on 
that  is  $1.75,  which  is  about  40  per  cent;  not  30.  The  proposed 
reduction  would  make  a  difference  of  26  cents  on  each  little  package 
of  500  leaves,  3f  by  3f .  A  man  and  woman  can  produce  only  10  of 
those  packages  during  a  week,  so  that  the  reduction  proposed  by  the 
Underwood  bill  would  amount  to  $2.60  per  week  for  the  work  of  a 
man  and  woman.  As  the  woman  only  gets  an  average  of  $6  a  week 
now,  nothinff  could  be  taken  from  her  wages.  ^  It  would  mean,  there- 
fore, $260  off  in  wages  of  the  skilled  mechanic,  who  is  now  getting 
only  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

ISenator  Heybtjkn.  What  do  you  say  the  duty  is  under  the  present 
tariff  law? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents  per  100  leaves, 
which  is  $1.75  on  a  package  of  500.  Such  packages  are  invoiced  at 
$4.25  from  Germany,  so  it  amounts  to  about  40  per  cent.  Senator. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  that  to  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  which  reduction  would  make  a  difference  of 
V       $2.60  per  week  on  the  product  of  a  man  and  woman. 
N^     Senator  Hetbttrn.  $2.60  per  week  on  the  product  of  a  man  and 
^jlj^an? 

jjj^;.  Hastings.  One  man  and  woman. 

ggii-^-jor  Heyburn.  That  is,  two  persons? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Two  persons.  But  the  woman  now  receives  an 
average  of  only  $6,  so  that  you  could  take  nothing,  from  her  wages, 
and  the  whole  $2.60  would  come  off  the  man. 
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We  are  exceedingly  exercised  with  regard  to  this  change  to  an  ad- 
valorem  duty. 

Senator  IJeybubn.  First,  what  is  the  production  of  this  commodity 
in  dollars  and  cents?  - 

Mr.  ELastings.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  out,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
istence of  all  these  little  factories.  They  will  not  tell.  There  is  no 
association. 

Senator  Heybukn.  At  what  do  you  estimate  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  think  two  or  three  million  dollars. 

Senator  Heybubn.  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  How  much  is  imported? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Prior  to  1905  there  was  nothing  imported,  but  by 
some  rearrangement  of  wa^es  in  Germany,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
they  commenced  to  send  the  product  into  this  country  in  1905.  It 
started  at  $53,341;  the  next  year  it  was  $81,466;  the  next,  $234,164. 
Then  hard  times-— dull  times — came  along,  and  the  Importation 
dropped  to  $95,000,  $67,000,  and  $55,000.  For  11  months  of  the  lask 
year,  which  was  all  we  could  get,  it  was  $54,000.  They  have  im- 
ported in  those  years  over  $642,000  worth. 

Senator  Heybxtbn.  Is  it  all  of  the  same  quality?  Does  it  contain 
tiie  same  percentage  of  gold? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  think  the  Germans  have  a  way  of  beating  it  a 
little  bit  thinner,  but  we  can  not  get  at  that. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  mean  as  to  fineness. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No  ;  the  Americans  work  a  finer  quality,  to  a  per- 
centage of  a  carat. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  How  pure  is  the  American  gold? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  nearly  23  carats — ^22^,  say — ^24  carats  being 
pure. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Is  the  imported  gold  leaf  as  pure  as  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  think  not. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Do  they  make  something,  then,  by  alloying  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  make  some  little  by  alloying  it,  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Or  perhaps  they  use  gold  that  contains  a  nat; 
ural  alloy.  Then,  really^  the  difference  between  the  labor  and  the  par 
value  of  the  gold,  so  to  speak,  represents  the  difference  between  its 
price  as  gold  and  as  a  manufactured  article? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  difference  between  the  Germans  and  ourselves 
on  this  particular  product  is  all  in  the  cost  of  labor ;  because  gold, 
you  know,  is  of  the  same  value  in  every  country  of  the  world.  The 
basic  metal  is  of  the  same  value  everywhere.  It  is  a  question  of 
labor  only. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  If  they  use  gold  that  is  not  quite  so  good  as 
yours 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  amounts  to  a  few  cents,  of  course.  They 
could  not  alloy  it  to  any  very  great  extent,  but  they  do  a  little,  and 
in  the  aggregate  it  makes  quite  an  item. 

Senaor  Hetbubn.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  labor.  Now,  give  us 
that  item. 

Mr.  Hastinos.  It  is  a  question  of  labor.  Which  item  do  you  mean, 
sir? 

Senator  ILstbubn.  There  is  no  great  cost  of  transportation  con- 
nected with  it,  is  there? 
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Mr.  HA0r!ENaa*  I  was  goiii||  to  touch  on  that  point,  beoause  one 
thing  we  labor  against  here  is  the  nominal  cost  of  transportation. 
Theaa  Uttle  pa^ckagea  of  6Q0  leaves  contain  about  34  cubic  inches, 
being  4  by  4  by  1^;  and  they  can  be  landed  from  Germany  here 
for  3  oente.  So  the  cost  of  transportation  is  infinitesimal.  Then, 
again,  it  comes  all  put  up,  ready  to  go  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer,  no  additional  American  labor  l^ing  required.  It  is  just 
passed  out,  ready  for  sale. 

Senator  Hstbubk.  How  much  labor  is  there  in  it ! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Our  labor  is  about  80|  per  cent. 

Senator  Hetburk.  Is  it  all  hand  work! 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  earlier  processes  are  done  in  scMna  factories  by 
machinery,  when  the  leaf  is  thick;  but  when  they  get  down  to  the 
thin  part  it  is  all  done  by  hand. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  Is  all  geld  leaf,  such  as  that  used  on  the  frame 
of  the  mirror  in  this  room,  miidied  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  of  it.  As  you  seem  to  be  interested  in  that, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  reason  is  that  you  can  not  hurry  the  latter 
process. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  must  be  interested,  because  that  is  what  we 
are  here  to  inquire  about. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  a  little  scientific.    You  can  not  hurry  the 
process  as  it  gets  thinner.    Therefore,  while  you  oould  do  it  by  ma- 
'chinery,  you  would  need  a  machine  for  every  man. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  do  you  pay  the  gold  beaters  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  are  down  to  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per 
week,  on  account  of  the  Grermans  already  being  in  the  market. 

Senator  Heybdqn.  Twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  a  weekl 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Where  do  you  get  that  labor? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  raise  it  ana  tram  it 

Senator  Heyburn.  Must  it  all  be  trained? 

Mr.  HAsnNGs.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  HEYBuiur.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  men  are  being  trained 
through  several  years  in  order  that  they  may  earn  twelve  or  fifteen 
dollars  a  week? 

Mr.  Hastinqs.  That  is  unfortui^ately  so. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  can  earn  more  than  that  on  a  farm,  can 
they  not? 

Mr.  Hastings,  You  heard  here  yesterday  how  machinists  working 
in  printing-press  factories  were  getting  37^  cents  an  hour.  Tlio 
president  of  the  pattern-makers'  union  told  you  that  22  per  cent 
of  them  were  out  of  work,  and  yet  that  the  balance  of  them  were 
getting  $24  a  week. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  do  the  Germans  pay? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Six  and  eight  dollars  per  week. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Would  it  result  in  increasing  wages  in  this 
country  if  we  either  retained  the  present  duty  or  raised  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  you  would  raise  it,  of  course,  we  could  afford 
to  give  these  skilled  mechanics  more.  But  we  thought  it  was  abso- 
lutely ridiculous,  with  the  current  sentiment  of  the  country,  to  come 
before  you  and  ask  an  advance,  which  is  what  we  really  should  have. 

Senator  Hbyqubn.  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  men  and  women 
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natives,  or  are  they  foreign-bom  populatio^t 

Mf.  HAarpfq^.  Thesy  are  mostly  natives.  Very  many  of  them  are 
of  Qenn«^  4®scent  I  want  to  clear  your  mind  on  one  subject,  be- 
caTiae  that  is  samthing  that  has  caused  ns  ^  great;  deal  of  difficulty. 
We  c^  no^  g^t  a  man  who  has  been  receivmg  three  or  four  dollars 
a  day  to  send  his  boy  to  learn  this  business, 

Scoiator  ^smIBN.  I  am  not  surprised  at  it  A  man  who  would 
send  his  boy  to  learn  a  trade  in  which,  after  five  years'  e^perienoei^ 
he  could  earn  $16  a  week,  would  not  have  very  gpod  jud^ent 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  I  can  make  it  clear  to  you.  The  boys  we 
do  j^t  are  the  sons  of  men  in  the  earlier  stages  of  American  civili- 
zation, who  are  getting  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  a  dollar  seventy- 
five  to  two  dollars  a  day;  and  they  look  forward  to  $15  a  week  as 
quite  <^  wage.  But  when  they  become  men,  and  receive  that  $15,  and 
oome  in  contact  with  the  carpenters  and  masons  who  are  getting 
three  and  four  dollars  a  day,  they  become  very  much  mortified. 

One  of  my  men  said  to  me  not  long  since  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
tell  anybody  what  wagee  he  got,  l]^ause  his  next-door  neighbor 
wa9  a  carpenter  who  was  getting  three  or  four  or  five  dollars  a  day. 
He  said  ne  was  a^anued  to  say  that  he  was  getting  only  $1^  a 
week.  But  he  had  advanced  along  the  scale  of  American  civilization 
since  he  was  a  boy.  We  are  dependent  on  the  children  or  sons  of 
men  who  are  not  up  in  the  $l-a^day  class. 

Senator  I{«7Biiitv.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  children  "  ?  Give  us 
some  idea  of  their  ages. 

Mr.  Hastings.  A  toy  commences  at  16  or  17  years  of  age.  We  do 
not  work  children,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Hibtbubi^.  Those  people  can  pretty  nearly  earn  a  day's 
wa0B6  in  the  mines.  I  wapt  to  see  whether  or  not  timers  is  anything 
here  worth  protecting. 

Mr.  HA0i9Noa.  I  sho^ld  like  to  assure  you  that  there  is.  We  do 
not  come  before  you  with  any  visionary  ideas  of  what  might  happen; 
but  I  have  broumi  with  me  for  your  perusal,  if  you  care  to  see  it,  an 
actual  purchaseoy  my  own  firm  of  200  packages  of  gold  leaf  from 
Gfunany,  with  the  bill.  The  second  of  exdiange  paid  oie  bill  for  the 
exact  amount  as  rendered. 

Senator  Hbvbubn.  What  does  it  show  t 

Mr.  Hastinos.  It  shows  that  this  package  of  gold,  delivered  in  our 
office,  all  duty  paid,  cost  $5.96,  as  against  our  co^  of  $6.50  at  this  low 
mte  of  wages. 

Senator  HEYBTTBsr.  You  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  higher  wages 
than  you  do,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Hastinqs.  tve  could  not  do  it  and  stay  in  business. 

Senator  Hetbu^.  I  think  the  general  sentiment  is  that  the  part 
of  this  matter  we  feel  called  upon  to  inauire  about  is  the  relation  it 
bears  to  wages.  The  wage  item  in  your  ousiness  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  very  important  one  to  uie  man  who  earns  the  wages. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  important  to  him  in  this  way :  He  is  so  trained 
that  at  his  time  of  life  he  could  not  go  out  into  any  other  business. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  means  that  he  is  crippled.  ^  If  he  has 
learned  your  trade  and  that  unfits  him  for  any  other  business^  I  sup- 
pose we  would  have  to  protect  him  in  it  as  we  would  protect  him  in  a 
hospitaL    But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  business  that  will  afford 
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wages  only  to  the  extent  you  have  testified  is  a  very  rare  one,  or  one 
that  r^uires  much  consideration. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  point  we  want  to  make  is  that  prior  to  the  Ger- 
mans coming  in  these  men  received  very  fair  wages.  They  used  to 
receive  $22  a  week  prior  to  the  Germans  coming  into  the  market. 
If  you  open  the  door  wide,  as  the  Underwood  bill  proposes  to  do, 
thOT  will  either  have  to  give  up  or  take  still  less. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Do  you  consider  $22  a  week  proper  wages  for 
skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  consider  that  a  very  fair  wage. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  dot 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Where  are  you  operating  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Hetburn.  When  you  talk  about  paying  $22  a  week  for 
skilled  labor  it  is  rather  a  novelty  to  those  of  us  who  are  accustomed 
to  having  skilled  labor  paid  some  kind  of  compensation  for  the  work 
it  does. 

^  Mr.  Hastings.  Of  course  if  you  ask  me  what  my  choice  is  I  should 
like  to  give  them  $5  a  day.  But  I  think  the  average  skilled  laborer 
who  can  get  $22  a  week  right  along  is  a  fairly  paid  man. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  do  machinists  get  m  Philadelphia  ? 

Mi.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Heyburk.  What  do  engineers  get? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Do  you  mean  engineers  who  run  the  ordinary  turn- 
ing machinery? 

Senator  Hetburn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  an  average  of  $18  or  $20  a  week. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  do  engineers  on  the  railroads  get? 

Ifr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  They  are  very  highly  paid,  because 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  occuj^ation. 

Senator  Hetburn.  If  this  duty  were  reduced  from  the  existing 
rate  of  85  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  it  cause  you  to  reduce  wages! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Either  that  or  the  imports  of  German  leaf  would 
certainly  jump  100  per  cent  at  once. 

Senator  Hetburn.  How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  the 
business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  a  firm ;  not  a  company. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Whatever  it  is,  how  much  capital  is  invested 
in  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state  that. 
You  might  as  well  ask  me  how  much  it  costs  me  to  live. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  are  appealing  to  Congress  to  grant  you 
relief  on  the  ground  that  if  this  measure  were  adopted  it  would  de- 
stroy your  profits.  If  you  want  us  to  be  candid  with  you  it  would 
seem  that  you  oudbt  to  be  candid  with  us.    We  must  have  facts. 

Mr.  Hastings.  What  facts  do  you  wish  ? 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  asked  you  how  much  capital  was  invested  in 
your  enterprise? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  $350,000. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  dividends  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Our  establishment  is  a  firm.    We  pay  no  dividends. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  are  your  profits  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  I  decline  to  answer  for  public  use. 
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Senator  Hbybubn.  And  yet  you  expect  us  to 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  do  not  suppose  I  am  going  to  state  that,  do 
you  ?  You  mi^ht  as  well  ask  me  how  many  cnildren  I  have,  or  now 
many  grandchildren,  and  all  that.    What  has  that  to  do  with  it? 

Senator  Heyburn.  When  you  come  here  asking  for  relief  at  the 
hands  of  this  conmiittee,  the  committee  is  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
in  regard  to  your  profits. 

Mr.  Hastinos.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  is  entitled  to  know  my 
.  personal  affairs. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  will  probably  judge  your  case,  then, 
according  to  the  testimony  that  they  have,  and  not  give  consideration 
to  that  which  they  do  not  get. 

Mr.  Hastinos.  I  am  speaking  for  8,000  people  employed  in  the 
business;  not  simply  for  Robert  E.  Hastings. 

Senator  Hetburn.  That  is  all  right.  The  question  is  whether  your 
business  will  stand  a  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  assure  you  it  will  not,  and  I  demonstrate  it  by 
producing  these  German  bills. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Yes ;  you  produce  a  bill  from  Germany.  I  am 
not  antagonistic  to  your  position.  I  am  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
duty. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  understand  that  fully. 

Senator  Heyburn.  But  if  you  are  going  to  get  support  for  that 
position  in  Congress,  Congress  will  want  to  know  the  facts.  They 
will  want  to  know  whether  or  not  you  are  making  an  inordinate 
profit. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  you  will  just  reverse  the  position,  Senator,  and 
suppose  you  were  on  the  stand  and  were  asked  to  state  how  much 
money  you  had  and  what  your  annual  income  was,  to  be  published 
in  the  record  here  and  through  all  the  papers,  do  you  tnink  you 
.would  answer  the  question  ? 

Senator  Heyburn.  A  great  many  other  gentlemen,  representing 
positions  similar  toyours,  have  done  so  without  any  hesitation. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Have  they  told  you  what  their  annual  incomes 
were? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes ;  they  have  told  us  what  their  profits  were^ 
and  what  their  dividends  were,  what  surplus  .they  had,  and  all 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Those  were  companies,  not  firms. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  makes  a  venr  great  difference. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  all  right.     You  do  not  have  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  the  question,  Mr. 
Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair;  but  I  think  what  my 
personal  income  is  hardly  has  any  bearing  on  the  tariff  required  to 
protect  the  work  of  8,000  working  people. 

I  should  like  to  state  lust  one  thmg  more:  This  product  enters  in 
no  way  into  the  cost  of  living  of  people  who  are  not  able  to  indulge 
in  luxuries.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  used  only  in  bookbinding  and 
decorating  and  frame  gilding. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  plenty  of  competition  in  the  business,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Lots  of  it,  sir. 
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The  Chairkan.  Are  your  profitB,  or  am  they  not,  the  luuel  pi^ofits 
in  the  business  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thev  ase  very  much  below  the  ppofits  of  almost 
any  other  business.  I  might  state,  as  a  personal  matter,  that  I  heve 
been  at  the  head  oi  our  company  for  46  years,  and  I  am  stUl  in 
business.    I  am  not  ready  to  retire. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  refer  to  your  individual  busine^  but  to 
the  business  throughout  the  country.  Is  it  one  in  whi<^  the  proflts 
are  unusually  large  as  compared  with  other  lines  of  bumnesaf 

Mr.  Hastinqs.  They  are  unusually  small.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
people  manufacturing  gold  leaf  to-day  are  working  at  the  block 
themselves,  in  small  places.  They  are  not  acting  as  employe»a»  hut 
are  just  working  for  waees.  The  German  wages  are  8S  cents  on  600 
of  these  leaves,  and  the  American  wages  are  $1.80. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  any  of  this  work  be  done  at  home,  op  he9  it 
all  to  be  done  in  the  shop! 

Mr.  Hastings.  A  great  many  of  them  work  at  home.  I  should  s^y 
60  per  cent  of  the  work  is  done  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  while  the  wages  are  low,  it  is  home  w<vk 
that  boys  and  youn^  men  can  do? 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  members  of  the  family  work.  It  is  not  qo  in 
our  factory,  of  course,  but  I  mean  in  the  smaller  ones. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  production  in  the 
whole  country? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Another  Senator  asked  that  question.  So  f%r 
as  we  can  estimate,  it  must  be  from  two  to  three  million  dollars' 
worth,  I  should  think. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  importations  lop  1611  were  $4cO,S&$t 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  bill  prices  for  11  months  are  all  we  haye  in 
1911.  The  Treasury  Department  has  not  been  able  tq  give  us  tl^ft 
fig^ures  for  the  last  month.  For  11  months,  according  to  the  hill, 
prices,  it  was  $88,652.  But  you  have  to  add  the  duty  to  that  to  make 
the  selling  price.  You  know  they  have  to  pajr  the  duty.  Senator* 
As  reported  by  the  Treasury,  the  import  price  is  witliout  the  duty* 

Senator  Johnson.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Adding  the  duty,  it  was  $51,112. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  the  amount  of  importations  is  given  hepe 
for  1911,  and  the  value  of  the  amount  imported. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Ye&    That  is  exclusive  of  duty. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  is  38.(5  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  it  is  40  per  cent    That  is  a  little  errcNp. 

Senator  Johnson.  If  it  is  stated  correctly  here,  there  is  no  mistake. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  not  stated  correctly.    It  is  a  40  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Johnson.  If  the  quantity  imported  and  the  values  are 
stated  correctly,  the  ad  valorem  duty,  88.65,  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  these  goods  ai6  invoiced 
at  about  $4.25,  and  the  duty  is  $1.75 ;  so  that  is  about  40  per  cent. 
I  want  for  just  one  moment  to  show  you  how  mistakes  are  made  in 
the  Underwood  bill.  The  next  paragrt^ph  deals  with  silver  leaf,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  we  are  not  interested.  They  reduce  that 
from  35  to  15  per  cent,  I  think.  They  say  it  is  35  per  cent.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  silver  leaf  is  billed  at  58  cents  ftrom  Ger- 
many and  it  pays  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  which  is  an  86  per  aeat 
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Vfiductioii.  T  aieraly  quote  that  to  show  that  the  bill  was  hurriedly 
prepared. 

Sfenator  Johnson.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  the  qLmo^nt  of  your  m- 
'port^iUm^  and  the  valuer  as  given  by  the  department,  and  the  divi- 
bioa  givea  the  ad  valorem.  Tnere  may  be  a  mistake  made  in  giving 
the  values,  but  when  the  division  is  made  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  l^ASTiNGS.  I  started  to  say  that  we  are  very  much  exereised 
about  changing  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  because  anyliody  who  has  ever 
traveled  in  Gemnany  knows  that  the  first  question  asked  when  you 
make  a  purchase  is,  if  you  are  an  Americair,  "What  do  you  want 
this  billed  at?'' 

Senator  Hbybtthn.  That  is,  they  want  to  give  vou  two  bills,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Hasixnos.  Certainly ;  if  you  are  an  American  you  are  always 
asked  that  question,  Senator. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  Yes ;  I  can  vouch  for  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  So  the  change  to  an  ad  valorem  basis  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous change  for  the  Government. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  that  you 
appear  here? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  interested,  as  an  American,  in  my  Govern- 
ment ;  ves,  sir. 

We  have  prepared  a  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  whioh  everything  I 
have  stated  is  rally  elucidated ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  file  it, 
X  should  like  to  do  so. 

The  Chaibman.  The  brief  will  be  printed  9s  part  of  your  reiaurk^. 

Mr.  HAariNoa.  If  the  members  01  the  committee  are  sufficiently 
interested,  I  will  have  a  copy  of  the  brief  mailed  to  each  member. 

The  Chakman.  They  will  have  copies  of  the  hearings,  ^nd  it  will 
be  printed  in  the  hearings.    Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  unless  anyone  wants  to 
see  this  German  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  the  substance  of  it. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Hastings  is  as  follows : 

PABAORAPH  177 — GOLD  LEAF. 

The  maniif^cturers  and  Journeymen  and  women  employed  in  this  industry, 
located  in  11  States  aud  numbering  about  3,000  persons,  desire  to  enter  a 
flpeeial  plea  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  duty  as  applied  in  the  present  law 
mr  the  following  reasons: 

1.  That  whUe  there  seems  to  be  i  feeling  extant  to  try  a  lower  tariff,  we 
feel  assared  ewitk  feeling  has  been  created  by  those  trades  or  industries  that 
have  raised  their  wages  to  |4  a  day  and  upward,  thereby  adding  to  the  cost 
of  all  work  done  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  created  the  present  situation, 
and  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  German  compe- 
tition, even  at  the  present  duty,  the  highest  wages  that  can  be  obtained  in  this 
Indostry  are  $12  to  $15  a  week  for  men  and  an  average  of  $6  for  women,  with 
periods  of  short  time,  thus  reducing  even  that  rate  of  wages. 

2.  Gold  leaf  is  imported  into  the  country  largely  from  Germany,  completely 
packed  and  put  up  ready  for  sale,  requiring  no  additional  work  done  by  Ameri- 
cans after  it  reacnes  this  country. 

3.  The  yalpe  per  cubic  inch  is  so  great,  compared  with  other  articles,  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  this  country  is  so  small  that  it  adds  hardly  anything 
to  the  price ;  for  example,  24  cubic  inches  is  worth  $4.25  without  duty  and  $6 
with  duty,  the  transportation  costing  but  3  cents  on  this  amount. 

4.  Should  the  duty  be  reduced  in  the  slightest,  the  wages  in  this  country  will 
have  to  be  correq;)ondingly  reduced,  which  will  then  offer  no  Inducement  for 
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anyone  to  learn  the  business,  and  those  already  in  it  will  be  compelled  to  leave 
it  as  other  opportunities  for  employment  offer  themselves. 

5.  At  $12  to  $15  a  week,  the  cost  of  producing  500  leaves  3|  by  3i  Indies  Is 
$6.60,  while  the  Germans  offer  this  at  present  for  $6  delivered  In  this  countrx, 
paying  the  duty,  $1.75,  and  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  in  your  min<ls  in 
regard  to  this  competition  at  the  present  time  a  bill  is  attached  from  Genrumy 
and  a  duplicate  of  exchange  (original  having  been  remitted),  showing  its  pay- 
ment by  the  consignee  exactly  as  rendered.  The  3,510.60  marks  costing  $8^2.54 
and  duty  $350,  making  $1,192.54  for  the  invoice  of  200  packs,  or  $5.96  per  500 
leaves,  d|  by  3|  inches.    This  evidence  you  will  at  once  see  is  indisputable. 

6.  As  a  further  proof  that  the  Germans  already  have  a  good  share  of  tills 
market  we  give  below  the  amounts  imported  annually,  said  amounts  bein^ 
exclusive  of  duty,  so  that  to  show  what  share  they  now  have  of  the  market 
about  40  per  cent  must  be  added.  The  amounts  reported  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  are : 


June  30, 1905 

June  30, 1906 

June  30, 1907 

June  30, 1908 

June  30, 1909 

June  30, 1910 

June  30, 1911  (11  months) 


Imports. 


$38,101.00 
^,190.00 

167,263.00 
68,417.00 
48,250.00 
39,902.00 
38,652.00 


Duty, 


S53,341.40 
81,406.00 

234,I6S.aO 
05.783.80 
67,583.44 
66,862.80 
64,U2.O0 


Every  $40  of  these  imports  represent  the  work  of  one  man  and  one  woman 
for  one  week. 

7.  With  these  positive  facts  before  you,  we  trust  you  will  realize  that  this 
industry  is  not  one  of  those  receiving  such  remuneration  as  to  need  readjustini^ 
and  that  any  change,  however  slight,  will  seriously  reduce  the  wages  in  an  in- 
dustry already  receiving  low  wages  compared  with  others,  and  this  becanae  of 
German  competition  already  existing. 

8.  It  might  be  said  that  gold  leaf  is  purely  a  luxury,  being  used  only  in 
bookbinding,  picture  framing,  and  decorating,  and  adds  no  burden  in  any  way 
on  those  not  being  able  to  afford  such  luxuries. 

9.  The  comparative  wages,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  as  follows : 


United 
States. 


Per  each  100  teaves  (3}  by  3|  inches): 

Gold 

Men 

Oirl  (booking) 

Sundry  expenses,  such  as  rent,  power,  light,  etc. 


Credit  for  beating  thin,  goes  to  employees . 


10.80 
1.356 
.10 
.044 


Gennany. 


1.30 


10.80 

1.12 

.OS 

.03 


.96 
*.15 


1.30 


.83 


1  Team  of  man,  boy,  and  girl. 


I  This  credit  goes  to  mannfacturer. 


(Germany  thus  produces  100  leaves  at  47  cents  less  than  can  be  done  in  the  United 
States. 

10.  No  American-made  gold  can  be  exported,  not  even  to  Canada,  for  reasons 
previously  given  in  detail. 

We  therefore  pray  that  you  permit  paragraph  177,  gold  leaf,  to  remain  as  at 
present. 

Robert  E.  Hastings,  Chairman, 

Philadelphia^ 
Stephen  Hickson,  New  York, 
Fbank  H.  Soabdefield,  Secretary, 
28-SO  Marcy  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N,  7., 
Representing  Gold  Leaf  Industry  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Davis,  representing  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  was  proceeding  when  the  committee  adjourned  yesterday. 

CONTIHUATIOH  OF  STATEIIENT  OF  MB.  AETHTTE  V.  DAVIS, 
KEFKESENTINa  THE  ALTTinNTTH  CO.  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do 
not  remember  just  where  I  left  off  yesterday,  but  I  think  I  was  start- 
ing to  give  a  little  description  of  the  method  of  manufacture  of 
aluminum,  and  the  source  from  which  it  is  obtained.  This  point  is 
of  interest  as  showing  that  alimiinum,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  metals,  as  I  explained  yesterday,  is  nevertheless  a  very 
highly  finished  product.  Most  metals  are  either  found  native  or  are 
easily  smelted  by  ordinary  coal  or  coke  heat.  But  although  alum- 
inum is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  metals,  one  of  the  most 
commonly  found  in  the  earth's  surface,  nevertheless  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  it  is  so  great  and  it  requires  so  much  labor  and  so  much 
apparatus,  and  so  many  different  processes,  that  when  aluminum  is 
mally  produced  it  is  a  very  highly  finished  product. 

The  raw  material  from  which  aluminum  is  made  is  bauxite,  an  ore 
or  clay  which  is  found  in  this  country  only  in  Arkansas,  and  in 
(jeorgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee.     The  value  of  bauxite  in  the 

Eound  is  comparatively  little.  The  value  of  bauxite  property  has 
en  gradually  increasing  as  the  importance  of  the  aluminum  busi- 
ness has  advanced ;  but  50  cents  a  ton,  or  at  the  outside  $1  a  ton  for  a 
specialljr  hiffh  grade  or  well  located  deposit,  is  the  extreme  value  of 
bauxite  in  the  ground.  So  far  as  our  own  company  is  concerned,  we 
are  paying  a  royalty  on  most  of  the  bauxite  that  we  are  mining  on 
royalty  of  about  25  cents  per  ton. 

We  take  this  bauxite,  which  is  worth  25  cents  or  50  cents  or  a  dollar 
a  ton,  and  make  it  into  a  product  which  is  worth  $350  a  ton.  It  fol- 
lows that  unless  there  are  some  very  expensive  raw  materials  or  in- 
gredients used  and  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  in 
order  to  make  this  difference  between  the  cost  in  the  ground  and  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product,  a  great  deal  of  labor  must  be  used.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  other  raw  materials  which  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum  are  also  of  comparatively  small  value.  We  use 
about  5  tons  of  bauxite  to  1  ton  of  aluminum,  probably  5  tons  of  coal 
to  the  ton  of  aluminum,  2  or  8  tons  of  limestone,  perhaps  a  ton  of 
soda  ash,  and  perhaps  a  ton  of  carbons. 

Limestone  is  almost  worthless  in  the  ground.  Limestone  is  worth 
about  35  cents  a  ton  on  board  of  the  cars,  which  practically  repre- 
sents the  labor  that  is  required  to  get  it  out.  Carbons  are  a  very 
highly  finished  product  themselves,  requiring  a  neat  deal  of  labor  to 

S reduce;  but  they  are  made  from  petroleum  coke,  which  is  the  resi- 
ue  from  the  refining  of  petroleum  oil,  and  which  is  worth  at  the 
refinery  about  $5  a  ton.  Soda  ash  also  is  a  raw  material  originally, 
in  that  it  oomes  from  salt  wells  in  the  ground.  So  that  I  think  per- 
haps it  is  a  fair  statement  that  there  is  no  metal  which  requires  in  its 
production  so  much  labor  per  ton  or  per  cubic  foot  as  does  aluminum. 
One  of  the  important  factors  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  and 
perhaps  in  one  sense  the  most  important  factor,  is  electric  power. 
Alummum  can  only  be  reduced  by  electricity.  Consequently,  the 
aluminum  manufacturer  has  to  locate  on  the  cheapest  water  power  he 
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can  get.  But  b  water  power  in  itself  is,  in  rtelily,  tibthing  mudi 
more  than  labor.  . 

In  the  case  of  the  water  power  which  we  have  at  Massena,  N.  Y., 
we  estimated  at  one  time  that  the  cost  of  that  WAt^t  power — ^which 
was  something  between  $5,000,000  and  $6^000,000— was  80  per  cent 
labor. 

I  should  like  to  speak  for  just  a  motnefit  about  the  ^comparative 
advantaged  which  .the  foreign  producer  has  over  the  American  pro- 
duce. Although  we  invented  the  bu^ness  And  (n^eated  the  indixd- 
try— ^ 

.  Steator  Kern.  Before  jon  go  into  thAt,  will  you  not  give  us  a  gen- 
enl  idea  aA  to  the  procesMS  employed  f 

Mn  Davis.  I  ahall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Staator  Kbbn*  Whefs  iA  bStixite  found  f 

Mr.  DaVis.  Bauirite  is  fdund  in  this  eouhtiy  ill  the  eeMral  bart  Of 
ArininsAd)  about  85  miles  south  of  Little  Rock.  The  only  otner  lo- 
eality  in  t? hich  it  is  found  is  in  that  district  where  Georgia,  AlAbamA, 
and  Tefineasee  come  iogether-Hsay  south  of  ChAttanooga.  Bktijdte 
exists  in  considerable  ({uanttties  in  all  three  of  those  Stalei^,  but  par- 
ticularly in  tliat  distriot  whem  all  three  c(HIIO  tog^her .  Bauxite  is 
also  found  in  Finance,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Mar- 
seille—b^weeli  Marsi^ilie  and  Niee.  It  is  also  fbund  in  Il^iid, 
Hungary)  Italy,  and  other  places.  But  the  prineipal  source  of 
bauxite  for  the  foreign  producer  of  aluminum  iA  the  Medit^ii^tiean 
shote  of  France. 

The  bauxite  is  first  made  into  a  highly  finished  product  which  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  alumina.  Alumina  is,  in  reality,  nothing  but 
purified  bauxite.  But  the  process  of  extracting  the  silica  aUd  iron  and 
titanic  acid  and  other  impurities  in  tiie  bauxite  is  a  very  coUiplicated 
chemical  process.  It  is  conducted  in  what  is  known  as  the  wet  process. 
The  material  m  dissolved  and  carried  through  a  great  many  different 
processes)  until  finally  it  is  precipitated  by  means  of  carbonic-acid 

Sas  into  a  fine  powder ^  and  is  then  dried  at  a  heat  of  perhaps  '2,000 
egrees  in  long  kilns. 

SenAtor  MoCumbbr.  What  is  bauxite  ?    Is  it  a  clay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Bauxite  is  a  clay  in  the  ordinal  acceptAtio^  Of  tlie 
word^  in  that  it  is  du^^  dirt^  that  you  walk  ovefr.  Clay  is.  Strictly 
spealang,  chemically  speaking,  a  silicate  of  aluiUina,  whereas  baUxlt^, 
chemically  speaking,  is  a  hydrated  o^ide  of  alumina.  But  &ie  elA^  o4E 
the  country — ^the  bric^  from  which  this  building  is  made,  and  so  oit-^ 
are  really  all  silicates  of  alumina,  and  contain  on  the  average  periiaps 
25  per  cekit  of  metallic  aluminum.  But  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  tm 
aluminum  with  any  degree  of  ecoiK>mj. 

Senator  McCIumber.  The  substance  is  what  we  eAll  a  clAy^  ^§tib- 
stance! 

Mr.  Davis.  TeS. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the  manuf actufe  of  catb(Mis.  TlM§b 
carbons  are  practically  the  same  thing  as  the  ordinary  ^lecti'i^^i^ht- 
iHg  earbona  which  you  see,  three-eighths  or  half  ail  ifkch  in  diAi!l^t6r 
and  12  inches  long,  except  that  the  carbons  We  use  are  vei^  mtiA 
larger — 10  indies  square  and  4  or  5  feet  long.  The  alumina  is  h^xt 
dissolved  in  a  bath  of  cryolite  or  fluoride  of  aluminum  alld  sodit^ 
and  this  bath  is  heated  by  the  electric  arc,  or  electricity,  Until  it  AMilts. 
Then  the  electricity,  passing  tbrou^  this  bath,  slowly  pr^^ifate§  ihb 
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fthuniiium^  and  the  alumintim  is  from  tiin«  to  tinle  drawn  off  at  the 
bottom  of  this  electric  furnace,  the  eleetric  power  being  required  for 
this  melting  and  reducing  or  smelting  ptoce^  One  horsepower  will 
make  about  1  pound  in  a  day. 

The  advantages  which  the  foreign  producer  of  aluminum  haS  over 
the  Aiherican  producer  are  really  considerable^  entirely  aside  from 
the  mattet  of  labor.  But  as  to  laboi^^  about  m  year  ago  I  made  an 
investigation  into  the  labor  rates,  and  I  found  that  in  the  south  of 
Fiance)  Wheii3  the  largest  aluminum  works  are^  the  aluminum  pro- 
dueere  paid  from  70  to  80  cents  p^  day  for  yard  labor  ind  from 
80  i^tit^  to  $1  a  day  iot  furnace  labor,  whereas  we  pay  $3.95  a  dav  for 
farnaoe  labor.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Frendi  labor 
Wolfkd  12  hours  a  day,  while  ours  woik  8  hours.  The  proo6ss  is  a 
cohtintHms.  ohe  ftnd  nas  t6  be  kept  up  day  and  night,  montii  aiter 
ttMJbth,  MA  we  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  ask  men  to  work  at  that 
hard  fthd  hot  wot k  lor  12  hours  a  day  7  dajrs  i^  a  wecdc ;  and  if  we 
did,  I  doubt  if  we  cuuld  get  the  men  to  do  it. 

But  ih  addition  to  the  extra^dinary  advantage  which  the  foreign 
ptt)dU<}6ts  have  with  t^pect  to  labor^  they  have  a  good  many  natural 
advfllitages,  which^  uhfortunately,  we  do  not  have.  Although,  as  I 
say,  we  ct^ted  fb%  industry  and  stafted  it,  we  did  not  realize  at  that 
time  that  the  f  or^gners  were  really  better  loeated  than  We  are.  The 
Ftetich  bauxite  contains  about  63  per  cent  of  alumina.  Ours  contains 
about  6^p^  <setit  oi  alumina.  Tne  Frencdi  bauxite  is  located  in  the 
sotlth  of  Fran^,  in  the  best  labor  market  in  the  world,  and  the  water 
powers  of  France  are  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Alps,  within  100  Or 
150  mUes  of  the  bauxite. 

Siaiator  ULams.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  the  best  labor  market  in 
the  world"? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  the  south  of  France  has  the  cheapest  labor, 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the  intelligence  of  the  men.  They 
di^w  not  only  upon  the  French  labor,  but  the  labor  from  the  north 
of  ItAly,  th^  I^ieamontese,  who  are  very  good,  strong,  intelligent  peo- 

Sle,  and  who  come  over  into  France  or  go  back  into  Italy  as  the  labor 
emandd  ^ive  them  employment  They  are  willing  to  work  long 
hours,  12  hours  a  day.^  They  seem  to  be  very  contented  to  work  afl 
day  and  sit  around  theit  little  homes  in  the  evening.  Taking  it  alto- 
gether, I  believe  that  the  south  of  France  is  as  ideal  a  place  in  which 
to  manufacture  as  there  id  anywhere.  The  living  expenses  are  very 
low ;  Hie  climate  is  vei^  healthful,  as  well  as  very  temperate ;  so  that 
the  expense  of  houses  and  food,  etc,  is  very  much  less  than  it  is  in 
almost  any  other  part  of  the  world  that  I  know  of. 

In  this  country  our  bauxite,  which  is  located  either  in  Arkansas  or 
in  Oeor^,  is  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  away  from  tlie 
principal  water  powers  that  have  so  far  been  developed.  Our  water 
pCfwetn  at  Niagam  Falls  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  are  j)erhap3 
an  average  of  1,500  miles  from  the  bauxite,  as  compared  with  160 
miles  abroad.    The  freight  hauls  are  very  long,  in  consequence. 

llieiie  is  aiiother  point  thai  I  think  shouM  not  be  overlooked  in 
looldn^  at  the  justice  of  our  case.  That  is  that  the  piBople  who  press 
upon  tnis  country  the  greatest  amount  of  aluminum  are  the  French. 
llie  |i*rench  hate  a  pi^ucing  capacitv  of  about  44,000,000  pounds 
pet  Anftum,  whicfi  id  juat  labout  eqnal  to  (be  eonsnmption  in  this 
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country.  France,  however,  consumes  only  about  6,000,000  pounds  per 
annum,  leaving  a  surplus,  therefore,  of  almost  as  mudi  as  we  produce 
in  this  country.  The  French  producers  have  a  tariff  of  7^  cents  per 
pound,  whereas  under  the  Underwood  bill  it  is  proposed  to  give  us  a 
tariff  of  2^  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  that  I  should  like  to  call  to  your 
attention.  That  is  tiie  jeopardy  in  which  we  stand  on  account  or  the 
importation  of  remelted  scrap. 

After  making  articles  of  aluminum,  there  are  always  left  small 
pieces  of  sheet  or  of  wire,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  these  can  be 
easily  remelted  into  ingots  and  shipped  into  this  country,  of  course, 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  value  of  new  metal.  In  fact,  in  looking 
over  the  importations  into  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  month  ox 
December,  concerning  which  I  spoke  yesterday,  I  noticed  one  large 
importation  which  came  right  out  and  said  it  was  aluminum  scrap, 
and  it  was  valued  at  7  cents  per  pound.  Most  of  this  aluminum  scrap 
that  comes  in  here  is,  unfortunately,  not  labeled  ^' scrap,''  but  is 
called  new  aluminum  or  virgin  metal,  although  it  is  scrap,  and  it  is 
sold  upon  this  market  as  new  aluminum.  We  are  the  dumping 
ground  for  the  scrap  of  all  of  the  Continent,  principally  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  advantageous  to  sell  it  as  far  away  from  home  as 
possible,  where,  if  it  is  of  poor  quality,  the  danger  of  detection  is 
less  than  at  home.  In  our  own  country  we  make  very  little  scrap, 
because  we  ourselves  work  up  a  large  portion  of  our  aluminum,  and 
get  the  scrap  in  our  factory,  and  remelt  it  ourselves  and  take  care  of 
it  in  that  manner. 

If  there  are  any  further  questions,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 
Then  I  hope  the  committee  will  bear  with  me  a  moment  while  I  speak 
about  bauxite. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Have  you  been  questioned  about  your  exports 
of  the  product? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  anybody  asked  that  question;  but  the 
Almuinum  Co.  of  America,  which  is  tne  only  one,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
in- this  country,  does  no  export  business  at  all.  The  unfortunate  fact 
is  that  we  can  not  make  aluminum  here  except  at  a  considerably 
greater  price  than  the  market  price  abroad. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  a  very  great  market  here? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  very  great  market  here. 

Senator  Kern,  xou  have  the  entire  market  here? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  markrt  here  for  about  40,000,000 
potmds. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  did  you  say  you  were  importing! 

Mr.  Davis.  There  was  imported  in  1909  alxnit  12,000,000  jpoundis, 
and  in  1910  I  think  about  6,000,000.  The  imports  for  1911  bid  fair 
to  exceed  those  of  1910. 

Senator  McCuaiber.  Then  about  one-sixth  of  the  amount  used  here 
is  imported? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern,   xou  could  not  supply  ike  demand  here,  could  you? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  could? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  could  if  the  foreign  producers  would  let  us  alone. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  not  the  demana  increasing  all  the  time  as  people 
become  nxore  familiar  with  the  product  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  The  aluminum  busiaege  has  increased  pretty  regularly 
since  the  beginning,  but  we  have  always  kept  ahead  ox  it  by  enlarging 
our  works. 

Senator  Sj^n.  It  is  comparatively  a  new  business  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  Yes,  sir.  When  we  started  it  there  was  no  business  here 
or  abroad. 

Senator  Kjqrn.  And  the  demand  would  naturally  increase  from 
yeiur  to  year  as  people  become  acquainted  with  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  thev  become  more  familiar  with  it,  more  particu- 
larly as  we  have  fi;raaually  brought  down  the  price  as  a  result  of  our 
improvement  in  me  method  of  manufacture. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  was  not  here  yesterday,  so  some  questions 
may  have  been  asked  that  I  do  not  want  to  duplicate.  But  1  want  to 
ask  you  if  you  have  given  the  general  uses  of  aluminum  in  this 
countrrt 

Mr.  Davis.  Aluminum  is  sold  in  ingot  form  for  remelting  and  pour- 
ing into  castings.  For  instance,  the  automobile  trade  tales  a  great 
maBj  castinip.  Those  castings  are  used  here  and  there  and  evary- 
wbwe  where  a  Ught  and  cheap  metal  is  required.  Aluminum  ingot 
18  9iao  naed  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  steel  industry.  A  certain  per» 
centaipB  of  aliuninum  is  required  in  seme  g^rades  of  sted,  and  is  b^e- 
fidal  in  all  ^udes  of  steel. 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  is,  it  enters  into  the  ingredients  of  the 
steelf 

Mr.  DAvia  It  is  used  to  quiet  the  steel  so  that  it  will  be  solid  and 
free  from  blowholes.  The  aluminum,  in  other  words,  takes  out  the 
gas  in  tbe  steeL  Thev  use  only  a  few  ounces  to  the  ton;  but  there  is 
such  a  large  outjput  oi  steel  here  that  in  the  aggregate  it  makes  a  very 
large  oonsomption  of  aluminiun,  and  we  sell  to  practically  all  of  the 
steel  companies  in  this  country. 

A1nmT,Tmin  wire  has  really  only  one  use,  and  that  is  for  electrical 
conductors  tor  the  transmission  of  electricity.  The  power-transmis- 
sion business  is  a  very  large  one.  We  just  sold  last  week,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  transmission  lines  that  we  have  negotiated 
for.  Tlie  distance  of  the  transmission  of  the  power,  I  think,  is  about 
275  miles.  It  is  to  take  the  power  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
intolxw  Angeles. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  found,  as  a  transmitter  of  electricity,  to 
be  considerably  superior  to  copper,  is  it! 

Mr.  Davis.  1  can  not  say  it  is  superior  to  copper.  It  is  just  as  good 
as  coi>per.  Then  it  comes  down  to  a  q[uestion  of  price,  as  to  which 
material  can  be  had  for  the  lowest  price  to  build  the  transmission 

lines. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  it  as  durable  as  cppper  { 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Give  us,  in  that  connection,  the  comparative 
weight  of  copper  and  aluminum  wire. 

Mr.  Davis.  Aluminum  weighs,  per  cubic  inch,  about  one-third  of 
what  copper  does.  But  the  conductivity  of  aluminum  is  not  quite  as 
good  as  ttiat  of  copper.  Consequentlv,  we  have  to  use  a  somewhat 
larger  section  in  order  to  give  a  conductor  of  ecLual  resistance.  In 
other  words,  a  cable  about  1^  inches  in  diameter  in  aluminum  is  just 
as  good  a  conductor  as  a  cable  1  inch  in  diameter  in  copper. 
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.  Senator  Hetbubn.  Can  you  figure  what  the  difference  is? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  the  diflference  in  weight  is  just  about  one-half. 

The  remaining  principal  subdivision  for  aluminum  is  aluminum 
in  sheets.  We  have  a  sheet  mill  at  our  Pittsburgh  works,  a^d  also 
at  our  Niagara  Falls  works,  and  we  sell  a  very  larffe  percenta^  of 
our  output  in  sheets.  These  sheets  are  used  for  a  thousand  and  one* 
purposes.  No  doubt  you  have  all  seen  articles  made  of  sheet  aluminum. 
The  business  of  making  cooking  utensils  from  aluminum  has  gotten 
to  be  quite  a  large  one;  and  uiere  are  a  ;qreat  many  articles  that 
use  sheet  aluminum  where  the  aluminum,  as  it  were,  disappears 
from  view,  being  covered  over  with  other  things,  or  painted,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  you  given  the  general  market  value 
per  pound  of  aluminum  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  market  value  of  aluminum  to-day  is  about  18  cents 
per  pound  for  ingots. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  that  wholesale  or  retail  f 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  no  substantial  difference.  We  charge  a  little 
excess,  of  course,  in  small  quantities;  but  you  can  not  very^  well 
make  a  difference  if  a  man  buys  100  pounds  or  1  ton.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  copper,  for  instance,  there  is  no  substantial  differ- 
ence between  the  pound  price  of  a  ton  of  copper  and  the  price  of  a 
carload  of  copper. 

Senator  I^EyBUR^.  Is  aluminum  as  durable  as  copper? 

Mr.  Davis.  So  far  as  resistance  to  ordinary  corrosive  agents  is  con- 
cerned, yes,  sir.  Of  course  there  are  certain  agents  which  affect 
aluminum  which  do  not  affect  copper,  and  vice  versa.  But  ordi- 
narily aluminum  is  as  good  as  copper. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Recently  it  has  been  frequently  stated — ^I  have 
seen  it  in  some  scientific  papers  and  some  others— that  there  is  a 
disease  that  has  attacked  aluminum  that  is  somewhat  alarming;  that 
is  to  say,  a  process  of  disintegration  sets  in  after  a  certain  time.  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  is  a  phantasv  of  the  newspaper  reporters. 

Senator  Hjbtburn.  Did  you  read  itf 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  seen  it;  yes,  sir.  But  I  have  been  in  this  busi- 
ness for  24  years,  and  I  can  assure  you  there  is  nothing  in  that  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  saw  a  picture  in  the  Scientific  American  of 
last  week  showing  the  effect  of  this  attack  upon  an  aluminum  sur- 
face, and  I  -thought  this  was  a  good  opportumty  to  find  out  whether 
you  thought  there  was  an3rthing  in  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  really  nothing  in  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  a  case  of  microbes? 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  was  quite  an  interesting  article,  and  I 
thought  Mr.  Davis  might  be  able  to  tell  us  somethmg  on  that  point 
as  going  to  the  question  of  durability. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  that  is  all,  I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  about 
bauxite. 

My  appearance  in  behalf  of  bauxite  is,  in  a  certain  s^ise,  altruistic 
The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  owns  its  own  bauxite  mines,  and 
mines  its  own  bauxite,  and  does  not  sell  very  much  bauxite  to  other 
lines  of  trade,  simply  because  we  feel  that  we  must  confine  ourselves 
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to  our  own  business  and  not  try  to  get  into  too  many  different  lines. 
But  I  have  been  asked^  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  bauxite  miners  who 
mine  bauxite  and  sell  it  to  the  chemical  works,  which  use  it  for  the 
manufacture  of  alum.  There  are  one  or  two  other  uses  for  bauxite. 
It  is  used  to  make  refractory  bricdc,  and  also  to  make  an  artificial 
lAirasiTe.  But  the  principal  use  of  bauxite,  aside  from  the  aluminum 
business,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  alum.^ 

There  are  about  60,000  tons  of  bauxite  consumed  per  annum  in 
this  country  in  the  trades  other  than  the  aluminum  trade — ^princi- 
pally, as  I  say.  in  the  alum  trade.  About  30  per  cent  of  that,  on  the 
average  for  the  last  few  years,  has  been  imported.  The  situation  is 
really  very  simple.  All  of  the  United  States  consumers  on  the  At- 
lantic seacoast  use  French  bauxite.  The  French  bauxite  is  within 
25  or  80  miles  of  the  port  of  Marseilles,  or  Toulon  or  San  Baf  ael,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  consequently  can  be  landed  in  Philadelphia 
or  New  York  or  any  other  Atlantic  seaport  at  a  rate  which  can  not 
be  approached  by  the  American  bauxites. 

Senator  Clabk.  Where  do  we  get  it  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  get  it  in  this  coimtry  from  Arkansas,  Greorgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee.  But  there  is  a  certain  consumption  oi 
bauxite  inland,  at  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  which^  perhaps, 
mark  the  western  boundary  of  tne  consumption  of  bauxite.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  usea  west  of  Chicago.  The  duty  at  present 
is  $1  a  ton.  Consequently,  it  simply  means  that  if  this  duty  should 
be  altogether  remoyed,  for  instance,  the  French  bauxite  could  go 
farther  inland,  as  far  as  $1  freight  would  take  it.  At  the  present 
time  the  American  bauxite  producer  has  to  compete  with  the  French 
bauxite  producer,  and  succeeds  in  selling  only  2  tons  where  the 
French  Muxite  producer  sells  1  ton.  If  this  duty  should  be  sub- 
stantially reduced,  I  belieye  it  would  let  in  all  French  bauxite  and 
practically  cut  out  altogether  the  American  bauxite. 

Senator  MgCumber.  You  said  that  if  the  duty  of  $1  were  taken  off, 
the  French  .product  could  go  inland  as  far  as  $1  freight  would  take  it? 

Mr.  DAyis.  It  would  go  a  little  farther,  because  it  now  goes  inland 
a  certain  distance.  For  instance,  right  in  my  own  town,  Pittsburgh, 
I  suppose  they  used  25,000  tons  of  IVench  bauxite  in  the  year  1911. 

S^ator  McCuMBER.  The  point  on  which  I  wanted  to  g^  informa- 
tion was  this :  My  information — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  correct 
or  not^is  that  the  freights  westward  in  connection  with  the  foreign 
trade  importations  are  cheaper  in  this  country  than  they  are  east- 
ward from  any  giyen  point,  or  any  place  inland.  In  other  words, 
if  you  took  a  car^  from  the  south  coast  of  France  by  ship  and  by 
rail  through  New  York  as  far  west  as  Chicago  it  would  be  yery  much 
cheaper  than  taking  a  cargo  from  Chicago  eastward  and  to  France. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  belieye  that  is  the  fact.  I  haye  always  heard  it 
stated  in  that  manner,  and  I  haye  no  doubt  it  is  true. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  If  that  is  true,  then  they  could  ship  much 
farther  inland,  accordingly,  than  you  could? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Because  their  freights  would  be  cheaper. 

Senator  Ejsrn.  Have  you  any  definite  information  on  that  point, 
as  to  these  freights? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness to  be  able  to  give  you  any  specific  figures  per  ton,  as  I  am  not 
particularly  interested  personally  in  the  sale  oi  bauxite  to  the  alum 
trade. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  are  the  manufactories  of  alum  located? 

Mr.  Davis.  Quite  a  ^oup  of  them  are  located  right  on  the  sea- 
coast,  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Then  there  is  what 
misht  be  termed  the  middle  group,  that  are  located  in  Pittsburgh 
ana  Buffalo.  Then,  agf^in,  there  is  the  western  group,  as  I  classSy 
it,  located  in  St.  Louis  and  Detroit  and  Chicago.  The  eastern  group, 
on  the  seacoast,  use  French  bauxite  altogether.  The  middle  group 
use  sometimes  French  and  sometimes  Amerioan  bauxite.  The  large 
works  in  Pittsburgh  use  only  French  bauzitBi  and  have  done  so  for 
years. 

Senator  Clark.  I  suppose  that  is  due  to  the  prioe  and  Bot  to  the 
quality  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  altogether  due  to  the  price. 

Senator  Clark.  The  qua^ty  is  equal  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  whereas  the  works  in  the  West  use  altogether 
American  bauxite.  But  if  the  duty  should  be  substantially  reauced, 
the  American  bauxite  producer  would  surely  lose  the  middle  proup, 
and  I  doubt  if  he  could  hold  the  trade  of  the  western  eroup. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  On  the  ground  of  transportation! 

Mr.  Davis.  On  the  ground  of  transportation. 

Senator  Hetbxtrn.  Then,  is  the  dinerence  between  the  cost  of  the 
French  bauxite  and  that  produced  in  this  country  only  represented 
by  the  transportation  charges  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  By  no  means.  The  cost  of  Twining  in  this  country  is 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  mining  in  France,  not  only 
because  we  pay  our  labor  a  great  deal  more,  but  because  Frendoi 
bauxite  exists  in  thicker  and  larger  deposita 

Senator  Hsyburk.  I  know ;  but  on  the  question  of  competition  in 
Chicago,  for  example,  you  say  the  French  oauxite  can  not  penetrate 
farther  than  Pittsburgh  and  compete.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  seems  to  be  true. 

Senator  Hstburn.  Then  if  the  freight  rates  did  not  enter  into  the 

2uestion,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  penetrate  as  far  as 
!hicago,  is  there } 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  do  it. 

Senator  Hetburn.  And  overcome  the  difference  in  wages! 

Mr.  Davis.  And  overcome  the  difference  in  wages. 

Senator  Heybttrn.  And  it  might  go  on  for  successive  steps  in  the 
same  manner  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

If  that  is  all  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Davis. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  W.  L.  KANN,  OF  PITTSBTJEGH,  PA.,  EEPEE- 
SEirriNO  THE  PITTSBTTEGH  CEUSHED  STEEL  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Kann? 

Mr.  ICann.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 
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Mr.  Kann.  The  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  paragraph  of  the  bill  do  you  desire  to 
addressyourself  ? 

Mr.  KTann.  ParaOTaph  138. 

The  Chairman.  Kegarding  what  product? 

Mr.  Bjlnn.  The  article  known  as  angular  cast-iron  product;  also 
known  as  iron  sand,  shot,  or  grit. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  that  paragraph  No.  11*  of  the  Underwood 
bill! 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  paragraph  11  of  the  Underwood  bill. 
Will  you  go  on  with  your  statement? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  read  a  short  submission 
that  we  wish  to  make  of  a  protest  on  paragraph  183. 

Senator  E^yburn.  133,  you  say? 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  paragraph  11  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  I  want  to  compare  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  your  works  at 
Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Kann.  In  this  particular  branch,  about  25  men.  It  is  a  bulk 
material,  which  is  proouced  by  machinery  principally  in  the  crushing 
of  this  by-product. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  paragraph  183,  read- 
ing as  follows : 

Grit,  shot,  and  sand  made  of  iron  or  steel,  tliat  can  be  used  only  as  abrasives, 
1  c^it  per  pound. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  this  should  read  as  follows : 

Grit;  abot,  and  sand  made  of  iron  or  steel,  tliat  can  be  nsed  as  abrasiyes,  20 
per  cent  ad  yalor^n. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  word  "  only  "  being  left  out  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  reduced  from  a  specific  duty  of  1 
cent  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  b^  to  file  our  protest  against  such  reduction  or 
change  from  a  specific  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  justify  our  action 
by  the  following  statement : 

"  Our  company,  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.,  has  been  located 
in  Pittsburgh^  Pa.,  for  the  last  20  years  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  and  iron  abrasives  used  in  the  grinding,  sawing,  rubbing, 
boring,  and  facing  of  marble,  granite,  stone,  brick,  etc.  Our  company 
is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  iron  or  steel  as  an 
angular  artificial  abrasive." 

Senator  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  abrasive "  ?  I  do  not 
know  that  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Elann.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  a  sample  of  it.  It  is  not 
generally  known.  [Exhibiting  samples  to  committee.]  This  lower 
row  of  samples  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  the  ones  above  are  ciystal 
steel ;  and  it  is  angular  in  shape,  you  see. 

Senator  Hetburn.  It  is  not  round  shot;  it  is  angular  shot? 

Mr.  SIakk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  two  thin^— one  to  show 
my  ignorance  and  the  other  to  get  information.  What  is  it  used 
for — polishing  or  grinding? 
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Mr.  Kann.  Principally  as  a  medium  for  the  sawing  of  stone,  gran- 
ite, and  marble.  It  takes  the  place  of  sand  in  buiK,  being  a  very 
much  harder  and  more  resisting  material  than  sand,  so^  that  it  does 
not  crush  down,  and  it  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  It  takes 
much  less  bulk,  and,  of  course,  Ls  much  handier. 

Senator  Heybubn.  For  what  is  it  used  as  a  substitute  in  sawing 
stone  ? 

Mr.  Ejlnn.  Principally  sand ;  it  displaces  sand. 

The  original  product  of  abrasive  made  from  metal  was  a  patented 
article  made  by  the  TiUmans,  of  Philadelphia,  years  ago.  It  was 
round  in  shape,  and  was  called  shot — iron  or  steel  shot ;  chilled-steel 
shot.  At  that  time  they  got  as  much  as  16  or  17  cents  a  pound  for  it. 
It  is  made  out  of  cast-iron  scrap  and  pig  iron  in  this  country. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Is  any  of  the  round  shot  made  or  used  now  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  So  that  you  compete  with  the  roimd  shot! 

Mr.  B[ann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  On  the  merits  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Our  particular  product  is  known  as  crushed  steel.  We  take  carbon 
steel,  bring  it  up  to  a  crystalline  state,  break  it,  and  crush  it.  It  is  a 
high-priced  material,  but  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  round 
cast-iron  product — or,  rather,  the  latter  is  m  competition  with  our 
steel. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  ? 

Mr.  Kann,  The  cast-iron  round  shot  to-day  is  selling  for  any- 
where from  fifty-five  to  seventy  dollars  a  ton,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  importers  under  oath.  They  get  $70  a  ton  for  it.  We 
sell  our  steel  product  for  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  Um. 
according  to  the  temper.  We  are  able  to  take  the  steel  material  ana 
temper  it  so  as  to  make  it  tough,  which  they  can  not  do  with  the 
iron. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
your  product  and  the  sand  that  is  used?  Is  that  chrome  sand,  by 
the  way  ? 

Mr.  KIann.  Oh,  no;  just  the  ordinary  sand. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Ordinary  silica? 

Mr.  EIann.  Ordinary  silica ;  rock  sand.  The  better  ffrade  of  sand 
for  that  purpose  is  worth  anywhere  from  one  and  a  hidf  to  two  dol- 
lars a  ton,  delivered  at  the  mills. 

I  can  perhaps  call  attention  to  the  salient  points  in  this  brief  in? 
stead  of  reading  it,  and  will  hand  it  to  the  secretary  if  you  wish. 

Our  angular  cast-iron  product  is  made  from  the  by-product  of 
the  round  material.  In  the  manufacturing  of  the  round  shot,  which  is 
made  in  bulk  and  blown  from  a  cupola  into  a  water  bam,  which 
chills  it,  they  make  a  variety  of  sizes,  from  fine  dust  to  very  large 
particles,  which  are  not  perfect  in  shape,  which  have  more  or  less 
tails  and  irregularities  and  blowholes  in  them.  That  is  a  waste  ma- 
terial. We  buy  that  waste  material — ^that  is,  the  coarser  sizes  of  it— 
and  crush  it  and  make  an  angular  material  out  of  it,  so  that  our  raw 
material  is  a  by-product  whidi  is  made  by  the  iron-shot  makers. 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  is  made  by  squeezing  rather  than  by  blow- 
ing? 
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Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  I  haye  a  sample  here  showing  the  mass  as  it 
comes  oat  of  the  cupola,  which  ranges  from  dust  to  the  coarser  ma- 
terial. This  material  is  made  abr<^  in  just  the  same  way.  They 
have  a  by-product  just  the  same,  but  they  crush  this  material  and 
attempt  to  oring  it  m  here. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  they  bring  it  in  t 

Mr.  Kank.  Yes. 

Senator  Clabk.  There  is  some  importation  of  it ! 

Mr.  Kakn.  Yes.  They  are  beginning  to  bring  it  in  a  little  more 
freely  and  are  advertising  it  for  sale  to  the  public  at  4  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  angular  steel? 

Mr,  EIann.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  calling 
attention  to  a  publication  dated  January,  1912,  in  which  the  only  im- 
porter of  this  material^  who,  by  the  way,  represents  all  the  manu- 
lacturers  on  the  other  side — a  little  trust  of  his  own — says : 

It  iB  tbe  process  of  manufacturing  that  makes  our  shot  wear  longer,  and 
enables  the  operator  to  do  25  per  cent  more  work  than  with  the  cast-iron 
material. 

He  makes  a  misstatement  there  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  cast 
iron,  and  can  not  be  made  out  of  eteel.  Perhaps  you  can  buy  shot 
for  less  money,  but  you  are  receiving  exactly  what  you  are  paying 
for.  They  can  not  make  that  shot  from  steel,  correctly  speaking. 
Then  this  publication  goes  on  to  say : 

Hare  you  tried  Diamond  grit? 

It  shows  a  photograph  of  it. 
The  best  crushed  abrasive  at  any  price. 

It  says  further  along: 

Speaking  of  price,  do  you  know  that  we  charge  only  4  cents  per  pound  for 
Diamond  grit?    For  further  particulars  write  to  the  Harrison  Supply  CJo. 

Senator  Kerk.  How  much  do  you  charge  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  B[ann.  We  are  selling  this  crushed  material  as  low  as  $35  for 
the  undersirable  sizes. 

We  make  a  number  of  sizes  which  are  not  ready  sellers,  some  of 
which  we  have  to  sell  as  low  as  $6  and  $8  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 
But  the  salable  sizes,  which  the  stone  sawyers  use,  we  sell  for  any- 
where from  $35  to  $55  a  ton. 

Senator  BfeYBUKN.  According  to  quality? 

Mr.  B[ann.  According  to  size. 

Senator  Heybfrn.  It  is  the  size  that  makes  the  quality  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Senator  McCctmber.  I  have  not  computed  that,  but  how  does  that 
compare  with  4  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Four  cents  a  pound  would  be  $80  a  ton. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  be  $80  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  are  selling  it  for  what? 

Mr.  Kaks.  We  are  selling  it  at  $55  a  ton.  That  is  our  open  price 
for  salable  sizes,  and,  as  I  say,  we  make  an  accumulation  of  sizes  that 
are  not  ready  sellers  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  $80  a  ton  compete  with  you  ? 
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Mr.  K[ann.  Some  of  this  stuff  goes  a  great  way  with  some  people. 
It  is  called  "  hot  air  "  usually,  but  they  call  it  steel  when  it  is  not. 
It  is  brought  in,  undoubtedly,  to  compete  against  our  steel  products, 
which  we  can  not  sell  at  $80  and  make  a  profit  on. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  a  false  statement,  you  say,  there  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Senator  Kern.  On  an  honest  statement  of  facts  they  could  not 
compete  with  you  charging  $80  a  ton? 

A&.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  E[brn.  As  against  your  $65? 

Mr.  ELann.  No. 

Senator  Kern.  They  could  not  compete  with  you  long  at  any  rate, 
cofuld  they,  when  the  public  discovercKi  that  they  were  making  their 
sales  by  reason  of  false  pretenses? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  and  rea- 
son why  the  public  will  submit  to  that.  When  we  started  in  the 
manufacturing  of  the  crucible  steel  products  this  iron  material,  the 
round,  was  selling  at  16  cents  a  pound.  Of  course,  it  was  controlled 
by  a  patent  and  the  manufactuirers  sold  it  under  a  contract  to  the 
users  that  they  would  not  buy  any  other  material  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  bought  that.  If  they  did  they  were  to  pay  him  just  the 
same  as  ii  tibiey  bought  it.  When  we  went  into  the  business  they 
dropped  their  price  to  12  cents  and  then  finally  to  10  cents.  Our 
price  has  been  about  8  cents  for  the  steel  product  ever  since,  whilst 
this  round  material  has  been  gradually  reduced  to  where  it  is  now 
seUing,  by  the  American  manufacturers,  as  low  as  the  importers,  as 
low  down  as  $60  and  $55.  But  they  bring  it  under  this  guise,  or  steel 
shot,  and  a  lot  of  misnomers,  and  by  the  constant  advertising  and 
telling  the  users  it  is  steel. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  a  trade  condition  that  could  not  be  reme- 
died by  legislation. 

Mr.  Kann.  Any  more  than  if  the  clause  was  written  specifically 
"  plain  iron  abrasives,"  as  we  ask  for  a  correction  here,  an  abrasive 
made  from  iron,  steel,  or  any  other  metal.  Then,  if  they  want  to  call 
it  steel  and  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  it  they  can  go  on  deceiving  the 
public  if  they  want  to,  out  they  will  not  be  able  to  import  it. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  the  specific  change  which  you  propose  in 
this  section? 

Mr.  Kann.  To  leave  it  1  cent  a  pound  and  make  it  read : 

Shot,  grit  or  sand,  In  any  form,  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  any  other  metal,  1 
cent  per  pound. 

Senator  Clark.  Of  what  other  metal  do  they  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  know.  They  may  tell  the  public  that  they  can 
temper  cast  iron.  Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  the  first 
rudiments  of  metallurgy  knows  they  can  not  do  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  want  that  particularly  to  protect  yourself 
against  the  false  pretenses  of  your  foreign  competitors? 

Mr.  Kann.  As  one  very  necessary  condition.  But  the  other  is 
that  the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  45  as  a  specific,  would  not  protect 
the  American  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  make  besides  this  angular  cast 
iron? 
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Mr.  Kann.  Crucible  angular  material,  and  that  is  our  principal 
business  and  the  one  we  have  built  up  in  thb  last  25  jrears. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating  to  the  com- 
mittee what  the  profits  of  this  business  are  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  On  the  angular  cast  iron  we  have  not  made  any  money 
as  yet. 

Senator  EIern.  How  extensive  is  this  business  throughout  the 
country? 

Mr.  KIann.  The  product  is  sold  all  over  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kern.  No;  I  mean  to  what  extent  is  it  manufactured 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Kann.  There  are  but  three  manufacturers  of  metallic  abrasers 
in  the  United  States.  The  other  two  gentlemen  are  here.  One  is 
located  at  Calais,  Me.,  a  very  old  concern  that  has  been  in  business 
there  15  or  16  years,  and  the  other  concern  is  the  Globe  Steel  Co., 
located  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  who  have  been  in  business  since  1907. 
They,  however,  make  only  the  cast-iron  round  shot. 

Senator  Clark.  How  much  of  it  is  there  used  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  All  told,  between  the  imports  and  the  domestic  pro- 
duction, I  do  not  suppose  it  is  over  3,000  tons.  It  is  a  very  limited 
business.  It  can  be  mcreased  only  according  to  the  demands,  which 
would  come  from  the  natural  increase  of  the  sawing  of  stone  and 
the  rubbing. 

Senator  McCttmber.  What  percentage  of  that  is  represented  in 
imports? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  imports  since  the  statistics  have  been  kept  sep- 
arate under  that  clause,  which  is  only  since  1910,  have  been  about 
1,000  tons. 

Senator  McCumber.  About  one- third? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes ;  and  that  is  brought  over  by  a  contract.  There  is 
but  one  importer  in  the  United  States,  who  has  a  contract  with  all 
the  principal  manufacturers  on  the  other  side  to  represent  them,  and 
I  believe  he  has  a  contract  for  a  thousand  tons  per  annum,  minimum. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  old  duties  were  not  high  enough  to 
exclude  the  property? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  $28,316  in  value  was  imported  in  1911. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  $28,316. 

Senator  Kern.  Two  million  sixty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  and  the  year  before  it  was  practically  the  same. 

Senator  Clark.  There  would  be  substantially  $100,000  worth  of 
this  product  used  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ICann.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  small,  but  it  is  an  American  indus- 
trv  that  started  here,  and  was  bv  low  values  and  low  labor  and  low 
cost  of  material  on  the  other  side  taken  over  to  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land and  built  up  over  there.  They  do  quite  a  large  business  in  the 
p'anite  and  marble  districts,  and  there  is  also  a  large  concern— large 
oy  comparison — competing  with  the  American  product  in  Ijcipzig, 
Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  have  no  combination  to  fix  prices 
with  the  importers? 

Mr.  Kann.  Absolutely  none. 
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Senator  McChmber.  Then,  with  the  free,  open,  competitive  fields 
the  foreigner  is  able  to  take  one-third  of  the  consumption  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Kann.  He  could  take  it  all  if  it  was  not  for  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  people  here  on  price. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Even  with  the  present  protection  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  If  we  take  all  this  present  protection  off,  or 
reduce  it,  what  would  be  the  result — ^if  we  would  reduce  it  to  the 
extent  indicated  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  would  absolutely,  without  any  qualification,  shut  up 
the  manufacture  of  all  this  round  material. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  who  would  fix  the  price? 

Mr.  Blann.  The  importer. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  he  would  be  without  competition  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  he  could  fix  whatever  price  he  saw  fit, 
without  any  competition? 
*  Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  the  duty  under  the  present  law  per  ponnd 
or  per  ton? 

Mr.  Kann.  One  cent  per  poimd. 

Senator  Clark.  And  the  duty  under  the  proposed  law  would  be 
how  much?    You  say  it  is  worth  $55  per  ton? 

Mr.  Ejlnn.  That  is  what  they  sell  it  for  here. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  is  what  you  sold  it 
for  here. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  these  very 
parties  were  offering  to  sell  it  at  $80  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  out  they  do  that — ^I  would  like  to  make  myself 
clear  on  that — under  the  subterfuge  that  it  is  steel. 

Senator  Kern.  But  still  they  sell  the  identical  product  at  $80  a 
ton? 

Mr.  B[ann.  Yes.  But  when  they  sell  it  for  this  round  material, 
they  sell  it  at  any  price  they  need  to — they  seU  it  as  low  as  $45  or  $50. 

Senator  Clark.  What  1  want^  to  get  at  is  the  difference  in  the 
actual  duty  on  a  ton  of  the  material  under  the  old  law  and  under  the 
proposed  law. 

Mr.  KIann.  May  I  state  how  much  a  pound  the  20  per  cent  is? 

Senator  Kern,  i  es ;  that  is  what  I  want- 
Mr.  Kann.  In  a  protest  case,  which  is  still  before  the  appraisers' 
court,  the  importer  under  oath  states  that  the  material — now  speak- 
ing of  the  round  material — costs  on  the  other  side  $9  to  $25  per  ton, 
and  as  I  understand  that  is  a  long  ton — 2,240  pounds.  The  cost 
of  the  same  material  over  here  is  not  less  than  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $40  a  ton. 

I^nator  Ciark.  Upon  what  does  the  importer  pay  his  duty? 

Mr.  Kann.  Upon  the  price  at  which  they  invoice  it  over  there,  if 
it  is  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 
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Senator  Clabk.  Twenty  per  cent  duty  on  that  would  be  how 
mudi  per  pound  or  per  ton! 

Mr.  jBlank.  About  $3.90  per  ton,  on  an  average. 

Senator  Clabk.  About  $3.90  a  ton ! 

Mr.  Kakn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  The  present  duty,  you  say,  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  E[ahn.  $20. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ^t  into  the  record. 

Senator  Heybxtrn.  I  notice  in  the  official  publication  of  the  present 
tariff,  at  page  31,  there  is  a  footnote  which  says  that  this  article  is 
classed  at  the  customhouse  under  135,  on  page  33  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ule, which  is  ^^ Articles  manufactured  from  steel."  That  seems  to  be 
the  rule  of  the  customhouse.  It  is  1^  cents  per  pound.  What  has 
that  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  ELann.  May  I  see  that  reference? 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Yes.  There  is  the  existing  law,  and  the  foot- 
note saro.it  all  comes  under  that  classification. 

Mr.  £[akn.  I  do  not  think  that  applies. 

Senator  Hetburk.  It  says  so  here.  That  is  an  official  publication. 
It  says  it  comes  under  this  "Articles  manufactured  from  steel."  Do 
they  pay  that  duty  under  "Articles  manufactured  from  steel,"  or  do 
they  p^  the  duty  enumerated  under  133  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  They  pay  the  duty  under  133. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Then,  you  do  not  understand  why  that  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  other  item  of  "Articles  manufactured  from  steel, 
H  cents  a  pound  "  ? 

Mr.  Ejlnn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburk.  You  think  the  duties  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
1  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Eakn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hsyburn.  That  being  a  specific  duty,  of  course  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  it  is  abroad  or  here.  The  proposition  is  to 
reduce  that  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  to  ignore  the  classification. 
A  few  minutes  ago  you  suggested  an  amendment  in  the  terms  of  the 
classification.  The  proposed  legislation  omits  the  enumerated  classi- 
fication under  existing  law.  Just  repeat  that  answer  as  to  the 
dassification  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  E[ann.  "  Shot,  grit,  or  sand  in  any  form,  made  of  iron,  steel, 
or  any  other  metal,  1  cent  per  pound." 

Senator  Hetburk.  Let  us  see  where  that  differs  from  the  existing 
classification.  Tlie  existing  classification  is,  "Grit,  shot,  and  sano^ 
made  from  iron  or  steel,  that  can  be  used  only  as  an  abrasive." 

Mr.  E[ann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  And  you  think  that  ought  to  be  changed  ? 

Mr.  Kakn.  Yes,  sir;  particularly  for  this  reason — that  since  the 
present  act  has  gone  into  effect  the  importer  has  tried  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  verbiage  there  of  "only,"  and  they  have  tried  to  show 
the  appraiser — ^and  that  is  where  these  protest  cases  come  from — ^that 
some  of  these  sizes  are  not  held  down  to  "only  used  as  an  abrasive," 
and  they  have  gone  out  of  the  way  to  show  it  could  be  used  as  ballast 
for  a  boat,  for  instance,  for  counterpoise  weights,  and  ridiculous 
ueaes  they  mi^ht  put  any  other  weighty  material  to;  and  under  that 
attempt  they  nave  had  some  refunds  made  under  the  old  classifica- 
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tion,  when  it  was  in  the  basket  clause  of  "  not  otherwise  specified,  46 
per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Senator  McCumber.  You  desire  the  word  "  only "  to  be  retained  t 

Mr.  Kann.  No. 

Senator  McCumbbil  You  want  it  cut  out? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  It  is  cut  out  in  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  is  cut  out  in  the  proposed  bill. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  asked  if  you  wanted  it  retained. 

Mr.  E^ANN.  The  proposed  bill  leaves  it  a  little  ambiguous,  because 
it  says  "  grit,  shot,  and  sand  made  of  iron  or  steel  that  can  be  used 
as  an  abrasive."    do  that  brings  up  the  question  as  to  its  use. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  would  enlarge  the  classes  of  material  that 
might  come  in  under  the  proposed  legidation  beyond  the  restrictions 
of  existing  law  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Would  you  be  content  with  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  K!ann.  No,  sir ;  because  it  leaves  the  conditions .  that  I  have 
just  stated.  They  will  attempt  to  show  that  these  materials — ^that  is, 
some  sizes  of  them — can  be  used  only  as  an  abrasive,  whereas  otiiers 
are  general  in  their  use. 

Senator  Clare:.  Is  not  the  word  "  only  "  in  the  present  law  f 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  But  not  in  the  proposed  law  ? 

Mr.  B^ANN.  Not  in  the  proposed  law.   It  is  corrected  to  that  extent 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  proposed  law  would  apply  to  a  much 
larger  class  of  cases. 

Senator  Clark.  I  understood  him  to  say  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  present  law  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Kann.  Only  as  far  as  the  qualification  which  it  has  in  there. 
It  says,  "  to  be  used  as  an  abrasive." 

Senator  Clark.  But  the  present  law  says,  "  to  be  used  only  as  an 
abrasive." 

Mr.  BIann.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  You  are  satisfied,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  with 
the  wording  of  the  present  law,  the  Dingley  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  To  make  it  clear,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  either  the 
wording  of  the  Dingley  bill  or  that  of  the  proposed  law. 

Senator  Clark.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  Dingley  wording  so  far 
S8  the  word  "  only  "  is  concerned,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  How  do  you  want  it? 

Mr.  Kann.  By  leaving  out  any  qualification  as  to  its  use,  and 
simply  covering  the  article,  calling  it  shot,  grit,  or  sand,  and,  by  the 
way,  they  all  mean  the  same  thing.    It  is  not  a  different  article. 

Senator  Clark.  All  right.    Now  go  ahead. 

Mr.  K[ann.  "  In  any  form,  made  of  iron  or  steel  or  any  other  ma- 
terial." 

Senator  Hetburn.  Tten  you  want  ifr,  so  far  as  "only"  is  con- 
cerned, as  it  is  proposed  in  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  No  ;  he  wants  to  leave  out  that  whole  business  in 
regard  to  abrasives,  as  to  the  use  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes ;  just  describe  it. 
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Senator  Hetbubn.  That  is  what  the  proposed  law  does. 

Senator  Kern.  No;  he  wants  to  leave  out  those  words ''  that  can  be 
used  as  an  abrasive."  You  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  abra- 
sive? 

Mr.  Kann.  No. 

Senator  Hetbubn,  You  do  not  want  the  word  "only"  inserted 
after  the  word  "  used  "  in  line  10  of  the  Underwood  bill  i 

Mr-  Kann.  Na 

Senator  McCumber.  He  wants  the  whole  business  striken  out. 

iSr.  Kann.  Yes.    It  is  confusing  both  to  us  and  to  the  appraisers. 

Senator  Clabk.  Is  not  that  what  you  use  it  for,  as  abrasives? 

ifr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Senator  Clabk.  Then  why  do  von  wish  that  part  of  it  stridden  out? 

Mr.  E[ann.  What  is  the  benent  of  having  it  in  there  ?  We  do  not 
object  so  much  to  having  it  in  there,  as  to  its  being  misleading. 
There  may  come  other  uses.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  claim,  Mr.  Kann,  under  this  classification, 
some  of  this  shot  is  brought  in  on  the  claim  that  it  can  be  used  as 
ballast  or  for  some  other  purpose  than  as  an  abrasive,  and  in  that  way 
it  evades  this  particular  duty  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Y^  sir ;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  puts  the  manuf ac- 
tmrara  of  the  article  here  to  the  trouble  and  exneaise  of  defending  a 
protest.  This  one  case  was  started  last  March  and  is  still  in  the 
courts.  There  have  been  a  number  of  hearings,  which  are  annoying 
and  expensive. 

Senator  Clabk.  Suppose,  as  a  matter  of  facti  this  were  brought  in 
specifically  for  ballast ;  would  you  want  the  duty  on  it  then,  if  it  were 
OTOUght  in  for  that  and  for  no  other  purpose? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  I  should  think  there  ought  to  be  a  duty  on  it. 

Senator  Clark.  It  would  not  come  in  competition  with  you  then, 
would  it  ? 

Mr,  Kann.  No. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  might  be  brought  in  as  ballast,  though,  and 
sold  for  something  else  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  purpose  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Kann.  Its  use  being  qualified  does  not  add^  anything  to  its 
real  nature,  but  leaves  the  door  open  for  these  evasions,  which  have 
happened. 

Senator  Kern.  The  name  you  apply — ^^it,  sand,  and  shot — all 
meaning  the  same  thing,  you  think  the  tariff  duty  on  those  articles, 
or  on  that  article,  would  be  sufficiently  specific  to  cover  the  whole 
case^  without  saying  anything  about  the  use  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

S^iator  Kern.  I  see  your  point. 

Senator  Clark.  According  to  your  classification,  as  you  want  it 
classified,  that  would  include  leaden  shot,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EIann.  Yes ;  I  guess  you  are  right  about  that.  It  would  mean 
any  other  metals. 

senator  McCumber.  No  ;  not  as  I  understand  it.  You  say  "  grit, 
shoL  or  sand,  made  from  iron  or  steel." 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  you  are  right. 
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Senator  CSlabk.  ^  Or  any  other  metal  ^  he  wants  put  in. 

Senator  Lodge.  Lead  can  not  be  used  as  an  abrasive,  can  it? 

Senator  Clabk.  He  wants  that  stricken  out. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  know ;  but  it  can  not  be  used  in  this  trade. 

Senator  Clabk.  He  cuts  out  this  trade  by  his  proposal  entirely. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  understand  that;  but  the  article  is  an  abrasive. 

Senator  CiiABK.  I  know ;  but  it  would  not  be  an  abrasive  if  it  was 
leaden  shot  ^^  Ghdt,  shot^  and  sand  in  any  form  made  of  iron  or  steel 
or  any  other  metal ; "  that  is  wliat  he  wants. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  anythii^  ^se  to  say  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Ejtnn? 

Mr.  Kann.  Nothing,  unless ,  you  wish  some  other  questions 
answered. 

Mr.  Kann  submitted  the  following  brief : 

PiTTSBUBOH  Cbubhkd  Steel  €k>., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  February  15,  1912, 

Pbotest  Pabaobaph  133. 

The  Chaibman  Ain>  Membebs  of  the  Finance  Gomhittbe, 

WashkiffUm,  D.  O. 

HoNOBABLE  SiBB :  In  the  proposed  consideration  of  Schedule  0,  Metals  and 
mannfactnres  of,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  we  beg  leave  to  caU  your  attention 
briefly  to  paragraph  133,  reading  as  follows : 

"  Grit,  shot,  or  sand  made  of  Iron  or  steel  that  can  be  used  only  as  an  abra- 
fiive,  1  cent  per  pound." 

It  is  proposed  tliat.  this  should  now  read  as  foUows : 

''  Grit,  shot,  and  sand  made  of  iron  or  steel  that  can  be  used  as  an  abrasive, 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  beg  respectfully  to  file  our  protest  against  any  such  reduction  or  change 
from  specific  to  an  ad  valorem  rate,  and  Justify  our  action  by  the  foUowing 
statement: 

LOCATION    OF   THE    OOMPANT. 

Our  company,  the  Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co.,  has  been  located  In  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  for  the  last  20  years,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  ircHi 
abrasives,  used  in  the  grinding,  sawing,  rubbing,  boring,  and  fftcing  of  marble, 
granite,  stone,  brick,  terra  cotta,  and  any  other  uses  where  metallic  abrasives 
can  be  used  for  the  above  or  similar  purposes. 

Our  company  Is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  from  Iron 
or  steel  an  angular  artificial  abrasive. 

BAW   ICATEBIAL. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  angular  cast-iron  abrasive  we  use  at  present  as  a 
raw  material  a  cast-iron  by-product  made  in  the  manufacture  of  a  round  or 
globule  material  known  as  iron  shot.  Iron  grit,  steel  shot  (not,  however,  made 
from  steel),  diamond  grit,  and  sand  made  of  Iron.  All  of  these  various  names 
or  designations  cover  the  same  article,  with  the  exception  of  as  referred  to  be- 
low in  paragraph  noted  as  angular  material,  diamond  grit  cornered.  If  this 
source  of  supply  should  be  cut  off,  we  should  be  compelled  to  manufacture  the 
round  shot,  which  would  considerably  Increase  the  cost  of  our  finished  product 

For  general  designation  it  is  a  round  or  globule  cast-iron  material,  made  to  be 
used  as  an  abrasive  for  similar  purposes  as  described  above  In  the  angular 
artificial  abrasive,  and  it  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  pig-iron  and  cast-iron 
scrap,  blown  from  a  cupola  and  allowed  to  drop  into  a  bath  of  water.  This 
bulk  result  is  then  taken  and  separated  into  accurate  sizes,  running  from  10 
mesh  to  200  mei^. 

In  making  the  commercial  or  salable  sizes  of  the  round  shot  there  is  a  large 

percentage  (not  less  than  40  per  ceht)  of  the  ^tal  amount  produced,  when  it  Is 

blown  from  the  cupola,  that  Is  too  coarse  for  commercial  useful  sizes,  and  this 

so-called  by-product  is  the  raw  material  from  which  we  make  our  cast-iron 

lingular  abrasive. 
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The  cost  of  tlilfl  prodact  in  the  United  States — and  we  are  entirely  dependent 
for  our  flonrce  of  supply  from  the  factories  who  make  the  round  shot  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  but  two,  one  in  the  New  England  States  and  the 
other  in  the  State  of  Ohio— the  cost  net  per  ton  is  at  presait  ^,  which  has 
Derer  heea  leas,  but  considerably  higher  at  times,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  same 
by-product  to  the  foreign  manufiicturer  is  about  $10  per  gross  ton.  In  Great 
Britain  there  are  a  number  of  factories  who  malce  this  round  shot,  and,  besides, 
fhcy  can  and  do  draw  part  of  their  supply  from  Germany  with  no  du^  to  pay 
Into  Great  Britain. 

HODB  OF  HANTJF^CTUBE. 

We  take  the  by-product  before  referred  to,  crush  and  separate  into  regular 
and  correct  sizes.  In  the  crushing  process,  in  order  to  make  the  saleable  sizes, 
we  are  of  necessity  compelled  to  make  a  large  percentage  of  very  coarse  mate- 
rial and  a  large  percentage  of  very  fine  material.  Both  of  these  extremes  are 
difficult  to  market  (Only  the  medium  sizes  sell  freely.)  In  the  sale  of  these 
we  are  brought  into  competition  in  the  United  States  with  the  manufacturers 
of  the  round  or  globule  article  when  it  comes  to  the  finer  unsalable  sizes, 
which  they  likewise  make  in  the  production  of  their  salable  sizes. 

THB   TOmaOK    HAHTTTAOTUIUSBS'    80TTB0B   OF    SUPPLY   FOB   SAW    HATEBIAI., 

The  foreign  manufacturers  are  mostly  located  in  Great  Britain,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  cliilled-lron  shot  or  round  material, 
as  aboTO  described,  and  therefore  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  cast-iron  angular 
matcarial  bas  tliis  large  number  of  factories  to  draw  their  supply  from  under 
competition  on  an  article  which  has  no  regular  market,  in  addition  to  which 
the  lower  costs  abroad  for  the  pig  iron  and  cast-iron  scrap,  and  the  price  which 
the  foredgn  manufacturer  imys  and  has  been  paying  for  the  by-product,  as  above 
described,  which  is  the  same  in  character  as  what  we  use  here,  costs  them 
about  $10  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  We  are,  therefore,  confronted  with  the 
difference  in  cost  of  material  of  at  least  $10  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  labor  being  so  much  less  abroad  than  in  the  United  States,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  of  producing  1  ton  of 
more  than  $5.  The  material,  when  finished,  after  being  separated  into  sizes, 
is  packed  in  a  package  usually  made  of  burlap  or  similar  material ;  the  same 
eosts  in  this  country  $1.50  per  ton  more  than  abroad,  making  a  total  difference 
of  at  least  for  1  ton  $16.60. 

*AKXBIOAH  OOST  OF  PBODUOTION. 

Our  cost  of  producing  angular  cast-iron  abrasive : 

Raw  material,  per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds $22. 00 

Labor,  emshing,  and  sieving 7. 00 

40  bags 2. 26 

Bepairs  for  rolls ^ 1. 00 

Other  repairs,  grading  machinery,  etc .  50 

Fuel - 1. 00 

Lubricants .  25 

Engineer 1. 50 

Depreciation 1. 25 

6  per  cent  on  a  $10,000  investment 2. 75 

Cost  of  marketing 6.25 

Administration  expenses 4. 50 

Total 40.25 

In  arriving  at  this  above  cost  we  only  charge  a  portion  of  such  items  as 
engineering,  administration  expenses,  general  depreciation  of  plant,  and  over- 
head expenses,  from  the  fact  that  our  principal  business  is  the  manufacturing 
of  crucible-steel  angular  material.  If  we  charged  the  entire  items  above,  It 
would  Increase  the  cost  per  ton  at  least  $3  or  $4. 

COST  TO  THS  FOBEIOH  HANTTFACTUBEB. 

As  we  have  previously  shown,  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufticturer  is  at 
least  $10i^  per  gross  ton  of  24240  pounds  less  than  the  American  cost,  and  he 
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has  no  such  Item  as  cost  to  market  material,  as  it  is  all  sold  for  export  througrh 
one  Importer  and  he  pays  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  importer  of  the 
foreign  material  buys  his  salable  sizes  at  $36.60  per  net  ton  and  the  less  deslr^ 
able  sizes  at  $22  per  net  ton,  making  an  average  cost  to  the  importer  of  about 
$29.90  per  ton,  pins  ocean  freight  through  to  port  of  entry  of  about  $2.50,  mak^ 
ing  his  total  cost  $31.80  per  ton. 

ICABKSnKO  FBODUOnOK. 

The  angular  abrasive  material  in  the  United  States  is  used  only  in  a  tew 
sizes,  known  to  the  trade  as  Nos.  12,  14,  20,  and  30,  while  in  the  necessary 
separation  we  make  as  many  as  15  different  sizes,  which  consists  of  the  very 
coarse  and  the  very  fine  sizes  and  also  the  dust  from  the  same,  for  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  a  market  or  outlet  and  are  practically  unsalable,  only 
in  the  coarser  sizes,  which  from  time  to  time  may  be  disposed  of  as  scrap 
at  a  loss  of  anywhere  from  $6  to  $8  a  ton  over  cost  The  finer  sizes  are  unde- 
sirable fbr  melting  purposes^  and  therefore  can  not  be  sold  as  scrap,  and  thue 
only  market  at  present  is  to  sell  the  same  to  blast  furnaces  as  a  scale,  the 
best  obtainable  price  being  from  $2  to  $3  per  tofiu 

It  is  true  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  the  same  thing  to  contend  with,  but 
have  a  very  much  larger  field  of  operation,  and  we  find  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  can  dispose  readily  of  some  of  the  sizes  which  we  call  undesirable  in  the 
coarser  grades  and  also  in  the  finer  sizes,  and  have  the  further  advantage  of 
dumping  their  surplus  on  the  American  market  and  selling  it  at  whatever  price 
they  can  get ;  whilst,  as  stated  above,  we  are  confined  to  our  own  market  and 
to  a  few  sizes  and  must  absorb  the  loss  sustained  in  the  undesirable  sizes.  This 
cost  must  be  added  on  to  the  actual  cost,  but  as  it  is  an  unknown  <iuantityt 
we  can  only  estimate  it  and  can  only  arrive  at  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  whiNi 
our  business  for  the  year  has  been  accounted  for. 

We  know  of  instances  where  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  selllag  their 
coarse  and  fine  sizes  of  their  angular  material  as  low  as  $25  per  ton.  and  if 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  Is  assessed,  as  now  proposed,  it  would  cost 
the  importer  in  the  United  States  about  $30,  and  if  on  a  cost  of  $31.80  ad 
valorem  duty  would  make  the  foreign  material  cost  at  port  of  entry,  with  ocean 
freight  paid,  $38.16  per  ton.  If  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  woiUd  be 
assessed  on  the  foreign  cost  of  $31.80  per  ton.  it  would  make  it  cost  at  port  of 
entry  $51.80  as  against  the  American  cost  of  $49.26. 

The  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  for  his  raw  material  $10,  ours  $22; 
his  labor  $5,  ours  $7 ;  his  package  $1.50,  ours  $2.25 ;  his  total  $16.50,  ours  $31^, 
shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  on  raw  material, 
labor,  and  package  of  $14.75,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  foreign  manufacturer  has 
no  expense  in  marketing  his  product,  there  should  be  properly  charged  to 
our  cost  on  the  above-given  items  of  $5.25^  which  would  make  our  cost  $36.50, 
giving  the  foreign  manufacturer  a  differential  in  cost  of  $20  per  ton;  and  I 
wish  to  particularly  call  attenticm  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  Great  Britain 
manufacturer  has  the  advantage  of  drawing  his  raw  material  from  a  number 
of  manufacturers,  which  they  can  use  as  a  weapon  for  low  price,  and  they  also 
have  the  German  manufacturers  of  round  materifil  as  a  source  of  supply,  who 
very  frequently  seek  an  outlet  for  their  coarse,  unsalable  sizes  on  the  English 
market 

If  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  assessed  on  all  sizes  the  Importer 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  same  rate  on  the  undesirable  sizes  (which  are 
now  dumped  here  irrespective  of  cost  or  profit),  and  it  would  accomplish  a 
safeguard  so  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
undervalue,  besides  which  assessing  an  ad  valorem  duty  makes  It  possible  to 
apply  the  foreign  selling  price  of  their  regular  imsalable  sizes  and  lower* 
valued  sizes  and  by-products  above  referred  to,  to  the  regular  salable  sizes, 
thereby  working  an  Injuiy  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  consumer,  and 
this  also  brings  about  a  reduced  income  to  the  Government  by  being  deprived 
of  the  proper  assessed  valuea 

It  is  a  fact,  taken  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  largest  importers,  that 
they  sell  all  of  their  sizes  imported  at  a  uniform  price,  which,  up  to  a  very 
short  time  ago,  was  about  $65  or  $70  per  ton. 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  distinguish  between  the  salable  fine  sizes  and  the 
unsalable  ones.  In  a  hearing  of  the  iron-sand  case,  protests  506692-5,  511660, 
517678,  and  also  protests  507125,  517676-7,  before  the  court  of  the  appraisers, 
testimony  taken  at  Boston,  September  28,  1911,  one  of  the  largest  importers  of 
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metallic  abrasives,  who  is  now  importing  this  angular  cast-irou  material,  the 
importer  stated  under  oath  November  9,  1911,  reference  to  wblch  can  be  bad  by 
referring  to  the  testimony  in  the  case : 

'*Tbe  majority  of  the  shot  that  Harrison  Bros.,  at  Middlesbrough,  England, 
make  is  made  into  this  cast-iron  material."      * 

It  was  also  shown  in  the  same  proceeding  that  when  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  protest  was  made  on  iron-san(l  and  round  material  only,  and 
that  there  was  an  invoice  of  diamond  grit  cornered  (angular  material),  the 
invoice  was  withdrawn  and  that  portion  of  the  protest  dropped,  showing  that 
there  is  a  tonptatlon  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  importers  to  under- 
value their  products,  particularly  when  it  is  difficult  for  the  examiner  to  dis> 
tingaish  between  the  round  material  and  the  angular  material  wheu  it  is  in 
fine  sizes,  and  also  between  the  size  that  should  be  invoiced  at  $^  and  the 
Blae  that  should  be  invoiced  at  $25  per  ton.  This  can  be  Verified  in  the  same 
hearing  l)efore  referred  to  by  preferring  to  the  testimony  talien  September  28, 
1911,  in  the  same  case,  when  it  was  plainly  shown  that  the  examiners  at  the 
port  of  entry  testified  under  oath  that  they  were  unable  to  state  whether  No.  3 
was  a  coarser  size  as  compared  to  No.  6,  the  one  in  question. 

Af^tn,  Harrison  Bros.,  of  Middlesbro^igh,  England,  who  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  abroad  and  who  have  an  associated  representative  in  Boston, 
Ma8&,  designate  their  round  material  as  diamond  grit,  and  their  angular  mate- 
rial before  refen'ed  to  as  diamond  grit  ooruered.  The  only  way  that  this 
difference  is  distinguishable  is  that  the  respective  number  of  the  sizes  of  angular 
material  is  stenciled  within  a  four-cornered  diamond  or  rhombus,  thus  0 
and  the  angular  material  is  stenciled  elsewhere  on  the  bag  container,  which 
may  easily  become  erased  or  defaced  in  the  rough  handling,  and  the  only  other 
way  of  distinguishing  is  by  the  opening  up  by  the  appraiser  or  examiner  of 
every  bag  in  the  shipment  This  is  the  statement  of  the  Imixirter  under  oath, 
and  certainly  shows  conclusively  the  importance  of  a  specific  duty  on  this  class 
of  merchandise  where  the  examiners  have  so  slight  a  protection  to  help  them 
distinguish  between  tliese  materials,  and  as  some  of  the  material  costs  the  im- 
porter as  low  as  $9  a  ton  on  the  other  side,  it  is  very  easy  to  be  seen  what  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  a  similar  mate- 
rial, and  for  the  protection  of  the  Government  at  the  port  of  entry. 

The  use  which  these  materials  have  be^i  fjfut  to  largely  is  the  sawing,  rub- 
bing of  stone  or  marble,  and  we  beg  to  call  youir  attention  to  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever duty  yon  see  fit  to  recommend  on  this  commodity,  would  not  affect  the 
production  price  of  a  tombstone  or  a  piece  of  marble  for  building  purposes,  or 
a  block  of  stone  in  construction  work,  to  any  appreciable  extent  whatever,  as 
the  amount  which  is  used  is  so  small  that  It  Is  difficult  to  compare  it  to  the 
unit  of  stone  upon  which  it  is  used.  In  an  ordinary  tombstone  it  would  not 
necessitate  using,  under  any  circumstances  for  sawing  and  rubbing  over  25 
cents'  worth,  even  If  the  duty  were  materially  increased  over  what  It  is  to-day. 

The  total  amount  consumed  in  this  country  Is  limited,  as  the  market  for 
either  round  or  angular  abrasive,  whether  made  of  cast  iron  or  steel,  is  confined 
to  the  specific  uses  stated,  and  is  not  a  possibly  largely  increasing  business. 
The  increase  depends  entirely  upon  tlie  general  activities  and  the  natural  in- 
crease in  the  monumental  and  building  trades  where  they  use  marble  or  stone 
to  any  extent 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  request  that  the  duty  be  allowed  to  remain  specific, 
as  it  now  Is  in  the  present  paragraph,  and  have  the  clause  read  as  follows : 

**  Shot,  grit  or  sand  in  any  form,  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  any  other  metal, 
1  cent  per  pound.*' 

All  the  above  we  beg  to  respectfully  submit,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity   of    giving   any    further   detailed    information    substantiated    by 
records,  of  cost  and  production  and  sale  of  the  article. 
Very  truly,  youi-s,  ^ 

Pittsburgh  Crtjbhkd  Steix  C5o., 
By  W.  L.  Kaine,  President, 

8TATEMEHT  OF  HE.  W.  F.  BOABDMAN,  OF  CALAIS,  HE.,  BEPBE- 

SENTINO  THE  CALAIS  SHOT  WOBKS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name? 
Mr.  BoARDMAN.  W.  F.  Boardman. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 
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Mr.  BoARDMAN.  At  Calais,  Me. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Boardman. 

Mr.  Boardman.  Some  16  years  ago  we  started  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  shot  at  Calais.  At'that  time  Mr.  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  the  only  manufacturer  of  iron  shot  in  America.  At  the  time  we 
started  in  there  Tilghman  had  virtually  retired,  or  reduced  his  out- 
put on  the  market,  the  price  being  reduced  at  that  time  to  some  $72 
to  $75  per  ton  by  the  English,  Scotch,  and  German  manufacturers. 
We  started  in  at  that  time  manufacturing  the  article,  and  since  that 
time  our  prices  have  remained  on  one  basis.  We  ate  selling  to  some 
of  our  customers  to-day  at  about  the  same  price  we  sold  to  them  some 
16  years  ago.  At  that  time,  after  some  two  or  three  years,  Mr. 
Tilghman  retired  entirely  from  the  field,  leaving  us  as  the  only 
manufacturers  on  this  side  of  the  water  of  iron  shot,  iron,  sand,  or 
whatever  term  you  use.  During  that  time,  as  I  said  before,  our  prices 
were  not  changed.  We  remained  the  only  manufacturers  of  this 
article  on  this  side  of  the  water  until  some  three  years  ago,  when  the 
Globe  Steel  Co.  started  at  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  What  profits  has  your  company  made  since  it 
started  ? 

Mr.  BoARDBCAN.  Our  profit  is  very  small.  It  has  not  exceeded  any 
year  8  per  cent  on  the  money  invested,  not  charging  up  the  matter 
of  salaries  to  myself,  who  manage  the  concern;  all  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  concern,  and  allowing  absolutely  nothing  for  deprecia- 
tion upon  our  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  go  into  any  combina- 
tion among  the  American  manufacturers  to  keep  up  prices? 

Mr.  Boardman.  We  have  never  been  asked  by  any  manufacturer  to 
enter  any  combination  as  regards  selling  price  or  anything  of  that 
kiiid. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  foreign  manufacturers?  Have 
they  ever  invited  you  to  go  into  such  a  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Boardman.  About  eight  years  ago  we  were  asked  to  meet  the 
foreign  manufacturers  of  shot,  who  were  then  in  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  combination.  That  we  refused  to  do,  flatly, 
as  we  had  customers  we  had  been  selling  to  for  some  seven  or  eight 
years,  and,  as  the  proposition  was  to  advance  the  price,  we  did  not 
think  it  was  fair  to  our  customers. 

Senator  Kern.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Boardman.  We  have  only  about  8  or  10.    Our  works  are  small. 

Senator  Kern.  What  is  your  annual  output? 

Mr.  Boardman.  About  250  to  300  tons  now  per  year. 

Senator  Kern.  Has  it  been  larger  than  that  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Boardman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  these  foreign  manufacturers  threaten  to 
undersell  you  if  you  would  not  go  into  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Boardman.  Yes;  they  did.  They  told  us  that  if  we  did  not 
enter  the  combination  with  them  they  were  so  much  stronger  than  we 
were  that  they  would  undersell  us  and  put  us  out  of  business. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Boardman.  The  foreign  manufacturers. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Who  was  it  ? 
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Mr.  BoAKDMAN.  That  threat  was  made  by  the  Harrison  Supply 
C!o.j  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  are  the  only  importers  of  shot  in  the 
United  States  now,  as  far  as  we  know. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Where  are  their  works? 

Mr.  BoARDMAN.  Their  works  are  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Kann.  They  are  in  Middleboro,  England. 

Mr.  BoABDMAN.  Middleboro,  England. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Why  do  you  confuse  their  location  as  between 
England  and  Scotland? 

Mr.  BoABDMAN.  When  they  first  started,  as  I  imderstand  it,  they 
started  at  Aberdeen.  I  can  tell  you  the  start  of  the  thing.  Mr. 
Tilghman  was  the  originator  of  the  shot  in  this  country — ^Mr.  Tilgh- 
man,  of  PhUadelphia.  Some  8  or  10  years  after  he  got  to  selling  the 
shot  there  was  a  gentleman  in  St.  Johns  by  the  name  of  F.  T.  C- 
Burpee,  who  had  an  extensive  stone  plant  at  St.  Johns.  At  that  time 
the  first  price  made  by  Mr.  Tilghman  was  something  like  16  cents  a 
pound,  with  a  close  contract,  as  I  understand  it  He  had  at  work 
lor  him  at  that  time  a  man  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  as  an  engineer. 
This  Johnson  worked  and  found  out  a  partial  way  to  manufacture 
the  shot  as  Mr.  Tilghman  was  manufacturing  it.  Mr.  Harrison  was 
in  business  at  that  time  in  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  as  an  im- 
porter of  iron  and  steel.  As  I  have  understood  it  from  Mr.  Burpee 
nimself,  a  partnership  was  formed,  or  an  agreement  entered  into, 
that  they  were  to  go  to  Scotland,  as  I  understood  him — as  I  remem- 
ber it,  but  it  has  been  some  12  or  15  years  since  he  told  me — and  es- 
tablish works  there  for  the  manufacture  of  shot,  which  would  be  out- 
side of  Mr.  Tilghman's  patents  in  the  United  States.  He  took  Mr. 
Johnson  over  there,  the  works  were  completed,  were  started,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  worked  there  and  showed  them  how.  Then  Mr.  Johnson 
was  thrown  out  of  the  business  and  had  to  come  back  to  St.  Johns 
in  the  forecastle  of  a  ship.  That  was,  as  he  told  me,  the  start  of 
that  concern. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  And  they  afterwards  moved  to  England? 

Mr.  BoABDMAN.  They  afterwards  moved  to  England. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Is  this  material  ever  rescreened  here  to  change 
the  classification  of  the  imported  article? 

Mr.  BoABDMAN.  That  I  do  not  know.  It  coidd  be  done,  but  to  my 
knowledge  no  plant  here  does  it. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  So  it  is  sold  in  the  condition  in  which  it  comes 
into  the  country,  as  far  as  classification  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  BoABDMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  said  you  preferred  a  specific  duty? 

Mr.  BoABDMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clabk.  That  is  the  present  law,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BoABDMAN.  Yes,  sir ;  1  cent  a  pound.  My  reason  for  that  is 
that  we  make  a  great  deal  of  very  cheap  sizes — ^very  small,  cheap 
sizes — that  iire  of  very  little  value.  Under  an  ad  valorem  duty  they 
could  bring  that  in  at  a  valuation  of  $6  or  $7  per  ton,  and  with  a  20 

Sr  cent  aidvalorem  duty  that  would  only  raise  their  tariff  to  about 
.20  a  ton;  whereas  now,  with  a  $20  per  ton  tariff  on  this,  we  are 
able  to  sell  our  product  here  at  a  reduced  loss  to  ourselves.  We  sell 
a  lot  of  our  shot  even  now,  quite  a  lot  of  it,  at  $20  and  lower  per  ton, 
just  exactly  their  duty. 
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Senator  Heybubn.  I  suppose  that  very  fine  shot  is  almost  dust, 
is  it? 

Mr.  BoARDMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  is  the  result  of  screening  the  coarser  shot? 

Mr.  BoARDMAN.  It  is  what  would  run  through  what  we  will  say  is 
a  30  mesh  to  the  inch  down  to  a  70  mesh  to  the  inch. 

Senator  Clark.  Can  that  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purpose  foe 
which  it  is  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  BoARDMAN.  Only  for  very  fine  hand  nibbing  work,  and  sudi 
as  that.    It  is  used  in  some  of  the  marble  works  for  very  fine  scour- 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  all,  Mr.  Boardman,  the  committee  wiU 
hear  another  representative  of  your  trade. 
Mr.  Boardman  submitted  the  following  paper : 

SCHEDULE  C,  PABAGBAPH   133,    METALS. 

In  the  late  sixties  iron  shot,  in  which  I  am  interested,  was  patoited  by  Mr. 
Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia.  Prior  to  this  time  sand  was  exclusively  used  as 
an  abrasive  for  sawing  and  polishing  stone,  the  manufacturer  being  able  to 
accomplish  more  with  the  Iron  shot  than  with  sand. 

We  have  been  in  business  some  15  or  16  years,  and  not  a  single  year  have 
our  profits  been  abnormal. 

We  are  opposed  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  for  the  following  reasons:  Under  a 
specific  duty  we  can  dispose  of  the  finer  sizes  of  shot  at  a  better  rate,  we  being 
able  to  sell  at  a  small  price,  thereby  disposing  of  them  at  a  small  cost  to  manu- 
fficture  instead  of  throwing  them  into  the  dump. 

Ad  valorem  is  not  applicable  to  this  material  or  article,  as  it  is  bought  and 
■old  by  weight. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  quality,  only  sizes,  and  the  price  is  only  fixed  by. 
demand. 

In  order  to  find  a  market  for  these  off  sizes  we  must  meet  the  low  price  from 
abroad,  and  will  not  realize  even  one-half  our  cost  to  produce. 

The  Calais  Shot  Wobks, 
By  W.  F.  Boaboman,  Treasurer, 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  £.  K.  BACON,  OF  HANSFIELD,  OHIO,  MAN- 

AOEB  OF  THE  GLOBE  STEEL  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Bacon. 

Mr.  Bacon.  We  started  making  shot  in  June,  1908.  At  that  time 
the  foreign  material  was  selling  up  in  the  New  England  States, 
which  is  the  market  for  shot — when  speaking  of  the  price  of  shot 
we  usually  consider  the  New  England  States  as  a  market — ^for  from 
$70  to  $75  per  ton;  and  we  figured  we  could  make  some  money  at 
that  price.  When  we  started  we  were  under  the  old  Dingley  basket 
clause  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  But  shortly  after  we  started  and 
entered  the  market  they  cut  the  price,  and  we  found  very  quickly 
we  were  "up  against  it." 

Senator  Kern.  Who  cut  the  price? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  importer.  And  when  I  speak  of  the  importer,  I 
mean  just  one  importer,  because  he  has  the  exclusive  agency  for  three 
of  the  four  plants  abroad;  and  the  fourth  plant  makes  very  poor 
shot;  vey  little  of  it  comes  over  here,  if  any.  Then  we  asked  for  1 
cent  per  pound  specific,  and  we  obtained  it,  and  that  allowed  us  to 
keep  our  plant  running.  Even  at  1  cent  per  pound  thev  are  selling 
their  shot  for  $60  per  ton,  delivered,  at  Montpelier,  Vt.    I  have 
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letters  sent  out  last  fall  from  this  importer  in  which  he  quotes  $60 
per  ton  for  anj  of  the  sizes  he  handles  and  any  of  the  brands.  He 
also  states  he  is  the  exclusive  agent. 

In  a  brief  here,  which  I  would  like  to  hand  in,  I  have  stated  what 
it  costs  us  to  make  shot. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  brief,  Mr.  Bacon. 

Mr.  Bacjon.  We  make  our  shot  out  of  a  mixture  of  scrap  and  pig 
iron.  We  have  found  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  round  shot,  and 
shot  which  is  sufficiently  hard  so  it  will  not  wear  out  too  quickly,  and 
sufficiently  tough  so  it  will  not  break  up,  to  use  about  one-third  pig 
iron  and  about  two-thirds  scrap.  But  this  pig  iron  we  use  is  not 
ordinary  foundry  iron;  it  has  to  be  very  low  in  phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  and  very  high  in  silicon,  and  we  have  to  pay  a  premium  for 
this  pig.  We  have  got  most  of  this  of  the  Stewart  Iron  Works, 
at  Sharon,  Pa.  They  make  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  pig  iron.  Our 
scrap  iron  has  to  be  picked  out  of  ordinary  scrap  iron.  Our  assistant 
superintendent  goes  all  over  the  country  to  the  different  scrap-iron 
yards  and  oversees  the  loading  of  the  cars,  so  as  to  pick  out  just  the 
scrap  he  wants,  and  when  he  picks  out  this  scrap  for  us,  of  course,  it 
leaves  the  other  scrap  in  poor  condition,  and  they  can  not  get  a  good 
price  for  the  scrap  that  is  left.  Therefore  they  have  to  charge  us  a 
ffood  premium  for  our  scrap.  In  fact,  our  scrap  costs  us  more  than 
me  pig  iron. 

Senator  Ejsrn.  What  does  the  pig  iron  cost  you? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  last  we  got  cost  us  $18.50,  delivered  at  Mansfield; 
that  is  a  gross  ton.  Scrap  iron  we  buy  by  the  net  ton,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  waste  to  it. 

Senator  Ejern.  What  do  you  pay  for  scrap  iron  ? 

Mr.  Baoon.  We  have  paid  as  high  as  $16.25,  and  we  have  paid 
$14.50. 

Senator  Kern.  What  is  the  average  price? 

Mr.  Baoon.  A  little  over  $15. 

Senator  Kern.  How  manv  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Baoon.  We  employ  oetween  15  and  20,  altogether. 

Senator  Bjjrn.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Baoon.  We  have  made  a  little  profit.  But  if  any  of  the  officers 
of  the  company  had  a  salary,  as  they  have  in  most  companies,  we 
would  have  made  no  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  any  salaries? 

Mr.  Baoon.  No,  sir.  The  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  get  no  salaries. 

Senator  Kern.  You  are  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Baoon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  What  is  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Bacon.  $30,000. 

Senator  BIern.  Are  there  any  bonds? 

Mr.  Bacon.  No,  ar. 

Senator  Kern.  What  dividends  have  you  paid? 

Mr.  Bacon.  About  14  or  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Kern.  That  has  been  your  average  dividend? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes;  it  would  average  pretty  nearly  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  output? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Last  year,  1911,  we  sold  about  1,600  tons;  that  is  the 
entire  shot  we  sold.    About  one-third  of  that  is  what  we  call  salable 
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sizes.  There  are  four  sizes.  I  would  like  to  hand  this  sample  case 
around.  Those  are  the  principal  sizes  we  make.  The  four  medium 
sizes  there  are  what  we  call  salable  sizes,  because  there  is  a  demand 
for  them.  The  other  sizes  we  have  to  feell  for  whatever  we  can  get 
for  them  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  at  all.  Some  of  them  we  have 
to  dump. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  those  the  four  largest  sizes? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  standard  sizes  are  3-C,  3,  3^,  and  4.  We  have 
tons  and  tons  of  the  finer  stuff  we  use  just  merely  to  put  on  the  floor 
in  our  warehouse  instead  of  slag. 

Senator  Clark.  What  do  you  use  the  larger  sizes  for  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Some  of  it  we  sell  as  scrap  iron,  to  be  used  by  the  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  who  are  the  only  people  who  can  use  it.  We  tried 
to  remelt  it  for  shot,  but  it  goes  right  through  the  cupola  and  runs 
down  into  the  molten  iron  and  chills  it  and  spoils  the  product.  Some 
of  the  real  coarse  is  sold  for  crushing,  to  make  crushed  shot.  This 
is  just  the  way  it  comes  out  of  the  cupola.  There  is  very  coarse 
material  and  very  fine  material  [indicating].  The  coarser  and  finer 
are  what  we  call  off  sizes,  which  are  unsalable,  practically,  compris- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  output.  All  those  sizes  are  made 
at  once.  There  is  no  way  of  making  one  size,  or  two  sizes.  Some 
of  that  is  used  for  making  crushed  shot.  We  call  it  scrap  materiaL 
Some  of  it  we  sell  as  scrap  iron  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  great 
deal  of  it  we  use  on  the  floor  of  our  warehouse.  We  have  no  other 
use  for  it.    It  is  used  instead  of  slag. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  it  worth  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  At  one  time  we  were  able  to  get  $2  a  gross  ton.  We 
sold  it  for  scrap  iron,  and  when  we  sold  the  scrap  to  somebody  we 
would  pile  that  in  to  fill  up  the  car. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  your  production  increased  since  the  act  of 
1909? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  importations  increased  or  decreased? 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  importations  have  been  the  same.  Before  the 
act  of  1909  this  came  in  under  the  basket  clause,  so  there  was  no 
record  kept  of  the  amount  imported,  and  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that ;  and  it  was  on  the  * 
representation  made  before  the  committee  in  1909  that  it  was  classi- 
fied in  that  act,  and,  of  course,  the  total  ad  valorem  duty  was  greatly 
increased. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  increased,  I  might  say,  from  45  per  cent  up 
to  72  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  now  I  want  to  know  what  effect  that  has  had 
on  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  price  has  been  lowered.  I  have  invoices  here 
showing  the  price  before  that  was  passed,  and  I  have  letters  from  the 
importer  showing  what  he  is  quotmg  now  for  delivered  shot,  and  it 
has  come  from  $72  and  $75  down  to  $60,  which  he  is  quoting  now. 

Senator  SarooT.  Is  that  on  account  of  foreign  competition  or  local 
competition  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  on  account  of  our  competition. 
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Senator  Smoot.  How  many  concerns  have  you  in  the  United 
SUtes? 

Mr.  Baoon.  There  are  two  concerns  making  round  shot  and  <Hie 
making  a  crushed  material. 

Senator  Shoot.  And,  of  course,  those  two  concerns  are  in  sharp 
competition! 

Mr.  Baook.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Skoot.  And  that  is  what  brought  the  price  down,  rather 
than  the  foreign  competition,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  it  is  both.  I  think  it  is  all  of  us  competing 
that  has  brought  it  down. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  understood  Mr.  Boardman  to  say  he  never  had 
changed  his  price  since  he  began  business. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  would  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  never  met 
Mr.  Boardman  until  yesterday. 

Senator  Johnson.  1  understood  he  had  maintained  the  same  price 
for  16  years. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  imagine  the  price  is  lower  now  than  it  was  when  he 
started,  because  I  know  the  shot  was  selling  up  in  that  very  district 
hi^er  than  it  is  now,  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  sold  any  less 
than  the  importer  did  then. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  this  rate  of  20  per  cent  goes  into  effect,  do  you 
think  you  could  produce  goods  at  a  figure  that  would  compete  with 
the  foreign  manu&cturer  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  No  ;  we  could  not  make  shot  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  simply  mean  the  closing  of  your  plant ! 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  would  mean  the  closing  of  our  plant.  If  we  closed, 
this  importer,  who  has  the  exclusive  ag»icy  for  the  shot  in  this  coun- 
try, could  raise  his  prices  right  up  to  where  they  were  before  we 
started.  He  is  absolutely  a  trust.  He  has  all  of  it  and  is  protected, 
because  he  sold  them  for  that  before  we  started. 

Senator  Hetburn.  He  has  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  Bacon.  He  has  a  monopoly. 

Senator  Hetbitrn.  And  you  think  he  would  put  the  price  up  if  he 
got  rid  of  your  competition  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  would.  I  would  get  just  as  much  as  I  could  for  it ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  am  trying  to  get  as  much  as  I  can.  I 
am  traveling  all  over  the  States  trying  to  sell  shot  and  get  just  as 
much  as  I  can — ^which  is  very  little. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  So  that  if  this  present  proposed  rate  goes  into 
effect  you  would  have  control,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
an  impositicm  upon  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Bacon.  J«o,  sir.  The  foreign  manufacturers,  in  fact,  among 
themselves  have  a  combination.  I  have  a  letter  to  our  superintendent 
from  Peter  Martyn  over  there,  of  Martyn  Bros.,  in  which  he  speaks 
twice  of  the  local  combination.  Of  course,  we  know  there  is  a  com- 
bination, but  this  is  the  nearest  I  have  to  any  absolute  proof  that 
there  is  a  combination. 

Senator  Clakk.  What  does  he  say  ? 

Mr,  Bacon.  Do  you  want  the  whole  letter  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Just  what  he  says  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Bacon.  He  says : 

I  fnlly  expected  to  have  heard  from  you  as  promised,  but  apjMireiitly  you  will 
be  thinking — 
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These  people  invented  a  new  way  to  make  shot,  and  they  tried  to 
sell  us  their  patents  for  the  United  States.  We  investigated  it  and 
found  it  was  not  any  better  than  our  shot — 

since  we  have  put  our  shot  on  the  market  that  we  will  be  antagonistic  to  you. 
Well,  that  is  not  the  case;  I  think  the  training  you  will  have  got  in  America 
will  have  knocked  the  Scotch  jealousy  out  of  you — 

This  is  one  Scotchman  to  another.  Our  superintendent  is  a 
Scotchman — 

We  have  now  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  little  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
grit— 

They  call  it  "  grit "  over  there — 

on  the  most  economical  lines,  and  we  fear  no  competition.  We  only  lose  5  per 
cent  from  the  raw  material,  and  we  are  in  the  position  to  deal  widi  any  qnan* 
tity  to  control  the  shot  trade  of  the  world;  it  only  requires  a  work  placed  in 
America,  and  one  of  your  directors  is  presently  doing  Canada  and  America  with 
the  object  of  putting  down  a  works.  I  was  just  thinking  why  not  an  amalgama- 
tion with  your  firm?  It  would  be  to  your  advantage  and  also  ours.  I  feel 
sure  if  your  directors-  see  our  plant  at  work,  th^  would  instantly  adopt  It. 
The  war  of  prices  with  the  British  combine  can  not  last  long,  and  we  are  in  a 
position  to  make  a  good  profit  at  their  producing  price. 

Senator  Clark.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  combine  over 
there. 

Mr.  Bacon.  No;  he  is  not.  In  fact,  he  has  failed.  The  firm  is 
Martyn  Bros.,  iron  founders  and  engineers,  of  Airdrie. 

Senator  Clark.  The  proposition  was  to  make  a  combination  to 
fight  the  British  combination? 

Mr..  Bacon.  Yes.  I  just  read  this  letter  to  show  that  the  Scotdh 
md  British  have  combined  and  control  prices  over  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1909  you  people  stated  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  that  the  ad  valorem  dutv  of  45  per  cent  did  not  give  ihe 
necessary  protection  on  account  of  undervaluations. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  believed  that  statement;  and  in  offering  this 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  was  adopted,  carrying 
the  1  cent  per  pound,  I  did  so  because  I  thought  at  that  time  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  this  industry.  You  have  been  work- 
ing under  this  rate  for  nearly  three  years,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  and  I  want  vou  to  answer  me  frwikly,  whether  you  think 
that  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  would  still  maintain  your 
business? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Frankly,  we  might  be  able  to  run,  but  we  could  not 
make  money,  and  I  think  we  would  shut  down.  In  fact,  I  would  be 
willing  to  assert  that  we  would  shut  down  at  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  about  an  equivalent  of  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bacon.  You  see  it  is  rather  hard  to  compare  the  specific  and 
ad  valorem  duties,  because  they  sell  their  shot  over  there  from  $9 
to  $30  per  ton,  depending  upon  the  size.  This  principal  importer 
in  this  case  before  the  customs  court  now  makes  the  sworn  state- 
ment in  several  places  that  he  buys  the  shot  for  from  $9  to  $30;  or 
in  another  place  he  gives  it  in  pounds  and  shillings — ^£1  I7s.  to 
£5  19s.,  and  he  reduces  that  to  about  $9  to  $30  a  ton. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  have  received  quite  a  number  of  letters  from  the 
granite  people  of  Vermont  complaining  that  the  price  since  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  has  increased.  I  would  like  for  you  to  put  in  the 
record,  if  you  have  it,  the  price  of  your  abrasives  in  1909,  1910,  and 
1911,  or  the  average  price  during  those  years. 

Mr.  Baoon.  Our  price  has  been  the  same  all  three  years,  and  we 
do  not  sell  any.  I  do  not  believe  we  sold  10  pounds  a  year  up  in  the 
Vermont  district.  We  did  not  raise  our  price  when  the  1  cent  a 
pound  came  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  are  most  of  jrour  customers  located  ? 

Mr.  Bagon.  They  are  all  over  the  United  States.  The  main  market 
is  Vermont. 

Senatcnr  Smoot.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  the  record  the  av- 
erage price  at  which  the  abrasives  were  sold  during  those  three  years, 
if  vou  can. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  not  got  it,  but  I  can  make  an  approximation,  I 
think.  Do  ^ou  mean  the  average  price  of  all  sizes,  the  standard  sizes, 
the  salable  sizes? 

S^iator  Smoot.  Take  one  standard  size  which  you  sell  most  of,  and 
then  give  us  the  average  price  of  that  for  1909, 1910,  and  1911. 

Mr.  Bacx>n.  It  has  l^en  $60  to  the  consumer  up  in  the  Vermont  dis- 
trict all  those  years,  delivered. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  $60  when  the  article  fell  in  the  basket  clause 
at  45  per  cent,  and  it  was  $60  when  the  1  cent  per  pound  was  placed 
upon  it  f 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir.  But  before  we  started  it  was  higher.  It  was 
up  to  $75 — from  $70  to  $75.  But  when  we  started  the  importer  put 
it  down  to  $60  and  we  had  to  do  it.  At  $75  we  could  have  made 
money,  possibly. 

Senator  Ivern.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  under  the 
Dingley  law,  the  45  per  cent  duty,  you  found  yourselves  "  up  against 
it,"  to  use  your  own  language  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  And  you  advocated  the  increase  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  to  1  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  that  benefit  you  if  you  did  not  get  any 
more  for  your  product  if  you  maintained  your  price  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Bacon.  When  we  make  shot  we  get  lots  of  fine  sizes  and  coarse 
sizes.  We  can  get  only  about  so  much  for  our  standard  sizes,  which 
is  more  than  what  it  costs  us  to  make.  But  these  finer  sizes,  what 
we  call  the  off  sizes,  we  have  to  sell  at  whatever  we  can  get ;  and  at  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  when  they  can  get  them  for  $9,  about  $4.05  would 
be  the  duty,  and  it  would  cost  them  about  $15  to  put  them  down  in  an 
American  port.  But  under  the  1  cent  a  pouna  rate  it  would  cost 
them  about  $15  more,  about  $80.  So  we  could  make  something  on 
the  off  sizes  we  could  sell,  more  than  the  other  way,  and  that  is  the 
wav  we  are  able  to  keep  going. 

Senator  Clark.  In  other  words,  under  the  ad  valorem  duty  it  re- 
sulted in  paying  the  dutv,  under  the  basket  clause,  on  this  most 
inferior  part  of  the  classification;  is  that  it?  Instead  of  paying  the 
duty  that  would  be  carried  by  that  standard  size,  they  pay  the  duty 
on  the  valuation  of  the  less  valuable ;  is  that  it  ? 
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Mr,  Bacon.  I  do  not  know  that  I  just  understand  you. 

Senator  Clark.  Under  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  a  part  of  the  prod- 
uct worth  $9  would  pay  less  duty  than  a  part  of  the  product  that  was 
worth  $30  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  And  they  would  get  in  the  $30  product  under  the 
$9  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  So  that  they  paid  the  reduced  duty  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  On  the  good  product? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Eern.  That  was  for  the  customhouse  to  figure,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be.  They  have  examiners 
there.    But  unless  a  man  is  cognizant  of  the  different  sizes  of  shol 

Senator  Kern.  That  occurs  in  all  lines  of  importations.  One  ar- 
ticle would  be  worth  $10,  another  $20,  and  another  $30.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  they  have  no  way  of  appraising,  they  have  no  method  of 
appraisement,  by  which  they  can  discriminate  between  a  $10  and  $20 
and  a  $30  article  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  There  were  three  examiners  at  the  port  of  Boston  who 
examined  shot  coming  in,  and  they  testified  at  this  hearing  that  they 
did  not  know  the  di&rence  in  sizes.  In  fact,  one  man  testified  that 
No.  6,  he  thought,  was  the  coarser  size,  whereas  it  was  the  finer  size. 

Senator  Kern.  In  other  is^ords,  they  were  entirely  incompetent  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  law,  but 
of  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Also,  to  make  this  thing  a  paying  investment,  or  even 
to  keep  our  heads  above  water,  we  have  to  sell  a  portion  of  our  off 
sizes. 

Senator  Kern.  What  proportion  of  your  business  is  made  up  of  the 
sale  of  standard  sizes,  such  as  are  used  now  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  One-third. 

Senator  Kern.  About  one-third? 

Mr.  Bacon.  One-third  of  the  entire  output;  and  this  two-thirds 
is  what  com^s  in  at  a  low  valuation  because  there  is  not  much 
demand  for  it? 

Senator  Kern.  You  make  a  profit,  of  course,  on  the  other  two- 
thirds? 

Mr.  Bacon.  No;  it  is  only  on  the  third  we  make  a  profit. 

Senator  Kern.  The  third  is  the  standard  size  you  sell  to  the  trade? 

Mr.  Bacon,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  make  a  profit  only  on  that,  and  make  no  profit 
on  the  other  two-thirds? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir.  But  we  have  to  sell  the  other  two-thirds  for 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  come  out  at  all. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  sell  the  other  two-thirds  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  to  on  account  of  the  goods  not  being 
perfect,  which  is  the  same  as  any  other  manufacturer  would  do,  sefl 
imperfect  goods  for  less  money? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes.  The  finer  shot  will  not  wear  as  well  as  the 
?^arser. 
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Senator  McCumbbr.  If  you  had  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound 
<m  the  cheaper  grades,  it  would  enable  you  to  sell  Uie  Reaper  grades 
at  enough  higher  price  so  that  you  could  keep  going! 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  not  sell  all  of  the  off  sizes,  but  we 
can  sell  it  to  whatever  demand  there  is  for  it  in  this  country.  There 
is  only  a  certain  demand  in  this  country  for  shot  anyway.  It  is  not 
an  article  you  could  put  on  the  market  and  advertise  and  say.  "  We 
are  selling  at  a  bi^  reduction,"  and  sell  a  lot  of  it.  If  ypu  sell  at  10 
cents  a 'ton  you  will  not  sell  any  more  than  at  $60.  The  only  dif- 
ference would  be  they  might  waste  it  a  little  more.  There  is  just  so 
much  demand  for  shot.  Abroad  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  sell 
practically  all  sizes.  Up  in  Sweden  and  Norway  they  use  coarse 
sizes,  and  they  ship  goods  to  South  America.  There  are  two  or  three 
sizes  over  here  that  tney  do  not  use  over  there. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  it  a  matter  of  fashion,  or  a  matter  of  the  ma- 
terial ? 

Mr.  Bacx>n.  Both.  There  are  different  qualities  in  America.  Up 
in  Wisconsin  the  granite  question  controls.  They  demand  a  different 
kind  from  that  they  demand  up  in  Barre,  Vt.  They  get  used  to  a 
different  size.  It  is  also  on  account  of  some  shot  lieing  better  for 
some  granite  than  another.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  they  use  some 
there  lor  these  different  sizes,  and  what  they  do  not  use  there  they 
send  over  here. 

Senator  Clabk.  Do  you  export  any  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  No,  sij. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  any  exported  from  the  United  States,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Bacon.  No^ir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  the  foreign  manufacturers  compete  with  you  in 
Wisconsin  f 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes;  they  ship  right  to  Duluth  by  water.  They  can 
ship  from  Scotland  around  to  San  Francisco  for  from  $1  to  $2  a 
ton.  They  use  it  for  ballast.  It  is  put  up  in  lOO-pound  bae;s,  and 
they  can  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  and  it  is  excellent  ballast. 
It  costs  us  $25  a  ton  to  ship  from  Mansfield  to  the  coast.  Therefore 
we  do  not  sell  very  much  to  the  coast,  even  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Several  other  gentlemen  want  to  be  heard,  and 
if  you  are  through  with  your  statement,  we  will  hear  them  now. 

Mr.  Bacon.  There  is  just  one  more  matter  I  would  like  to  speak 
about.  The  idea  of  the  Underwood  bill  is  to  reduce  the  dutv  so 
that  the  consumer  will  get  the  article  cheaper  and  enough  still  be 
imported  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  so  the  revenues  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  decreased.  [Laughter.]  The  Government  got  in 
1911  over  $20,000  income  on  a  thousand  tons.  There  are  about 
3,000  tons  used  in  the  United  States.  If  foreigners  sold  all  of  that, 
and  you  got  only  20  per  cent,  the  income  to  the  Government  would 
be  about  $8,000  less,  and  the  consumer  would  not  get  it  a  cent 
cheaper ;  he  would  pay  more  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  end  the  consumer  would  pay  more,  be- 
cause you  would  be  out  of  business  and  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  importer? 

Mr.  JBacon.  Yes,  sir.  It  takes  only  about  25  cents  worth  of  shot 
at  the  price  they  are  paying  for  it  now  to  completely  work  granite 
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or  marble  which  is  worth  $500  or  $600.    Even  if  they  had  to  pay  50 
cents  for  it,  that  would  not  be  anything  on  the  cost  of  the  granite. 
Mr.  Bacon  submitted  the  following  brief: 

[Brief  referring  to  Schedule  C,  metals  and  manufactures  of,  tariff  act  of  1909,  Darajsimali 

133.     Submitted  by  Globe  Steel  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.] 

To  the  Ghaibm AN  aud  Memb3eb&  of  the  Finance  GoHMrrrEB. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  place  before  you  this  statemeiit  of  the  cost  of 
manufacture  of  iron  shot,  steel  shot,  iron  grit,  diamond  grit,  and  other  abra- 
sives made  from  iron  and  steed. 

OHILLBD-IBON   SHOT. 

This  chilled-iron  shot  is  designated  as  Iron  shot,  steel  shot,  iron  grit,  steel 
grit,  diamond  grit,  or  sand  made  from  iron  or  steel. 

HOW   MADE. 

The  metal  is  heated  to  a  fluid  state  in  a  cupola,  then  run  to  a  large  vat  of 
water,  where  it  is  sprayed  by  a  steam  jet,  which  causes  the  hot  metal  to  be 
broken  up  into  small  spherical  drops.  These  drops  solidity  upon  striking  the 
water,  making  the  shot  known  by  the  different  names  as  designated  above. 

In  making  this  shot  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  special  pig  Iron  of  high  siiieon 
and  low  sulphur  and  phosphorus  content  and  selected  scrap  iron.  This  pig  is 
much  more  expensive  than  ordinary  foundry  pig  iron.  The  scrap  is  bought  at 
a  premium,  because  it  must  be  picked  from  the  inferior  scrap,  wliich  is  of  not 
much  value  to  the  scrap  dealer.  This  scrap  costs  us  more  than  pig  iron. 
The  shot  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  about  two-thirds  of  scrap  and  one-third  of 
pig  iron. 


This  material  is  used  for  grinding  down  rough  surfaces  of  granite,  ma]i>1e^ 
and  other  stones ;  for  sawing  granite,  marble,  and  other  stones ;  for  sand-blasting 
castings ;  and  for  any  other  purposes  where  an  abrasive  is  required. 

NUMBEB  or  F1ANT8. 

There  are  in  these  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  three  plants  making 
iron  and  steel  abrasives :  One  at  Calais,  Me. ;  one  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  and  one — 
the  Globe  Steel  Co. — at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  The  ones  at  Calais,  Me.,  and  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  make  iron  shot,  and  the  one  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  makes  both  iron  and 
steel  abra8ive& 

WHEN   THIS   PLANT  STARTED. 

The  Globe  Steel  Co.  commenced  the  manufkicture  of  iron  abrasives  on  June 
10, 1908. 

Cost  to  produce  10  tons  of  shot. 

Labor |47. 17 

Fuel 10.32 

Coke 26.30 

Brick,  limestone,  sand,  etc -•-      5.00 

87.79 

10  per  cent  depreciation  of  plant,  per  week $50.00 

6  per  cent  interest  on  $30,000  investment,  per  week 36. 00 

Insurance  and  taxes 10.00 

96.00 

As  we  make  30  tons  of  shot  i)er  week  this  sum,  $96.00.  becomes  $32.02 

for  10  tons  of  shot 32.  OB 

Total  cost  to  produce  10  ton^ 119.81 
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COST  TO  PBODUCE   1    TON   OF   SHOT. 

The  cost  to  produce  1  ton  of  shot  would  therefore  be  one-tenth  of  the  above 
amount,  making  $11.98. 

Additional  Uema  of  expense  per  ton. 

Ooat  of  production  from  above 111.98 

Buriap  bags 1. 68 

Pig  and  scrap  iron 15.06 

Freight  to  New  England  States 6.80 


35.52 


The  New  England  States  are  the  principal  market  for  shot. 

COST  20  FEB  CENT  TO   MARKET  THE   SHOT. 

We  find  that  it  costs  us  20  per  cent  of  our  proposition  cost  to  market  the  goods 
and  to  pay  the  overhead  expenses,  making  the  total  cost,  per  ton : 

CJost  as  given  above $35.52 

20  per  cent  to  market 7.10 


42.62 


008T  OF  TON  OF   SHOT. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  1  ton  of  shot  will  cost  $42.62  to  produce 
and  market. 

8I2BB  FBODUOO). 

The  Globe  Steel  Go.  makes  16  sizes  of  shot.  The  size  depends  upon  the  mesh 
rieve  through  which  the  shot  passes  when  being  sorted. 

We  manufacture  the  following  sizes :  0,  1,  2,  2^,  3c,  3,  Sh  3|,  4,  4},  5,  5i.  6.  7, 
6,  and  dust 

BUT   FOUB   SALABLE    SIZES. 


Sizes  3c,  3,  3^,  and  4  are  what  we  call  **  standard  '*  sizes,  because  these  4 
Biaes  are  the  ones  for  which  there  is  a  market.  The  other  12  sizes  are  called 
'*off "  sizes,  because  there  is  very  little  market  for  them,  and  therefore  they 
must  be  sold  at  a  loss  in  order  to  dispose  of  them  at  all.  Some  of  these  "  off  " 
Hizes  are  sold  for  as  low  as  $5  per  ton,  and  the  highest  price  received  for  any  of 
them  is  $41  per  ton.  The  average  price  received  for  these  "  off "  sizes  is, 
therefore,  $28.  This  makes  an  average  loss  of  $14.62  per  ton  that  we  sustain 
on  theee  ''off"  sizes.  The  "off"  sizes  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  our  entire 
output. 

COST  OF  FOBBIGN  SHOT. 


Foreign  shot  is  graded  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  sizes  are  similar  to  our 
grading.  The  latest  quotations  on  foreign  shot  which  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  are: 


SiMsliot. 


•.'ai'/ifViidVL 

U9D6S 

1«KI5| 

<»7,aiid8. 


Cost  abroad. 


5 
5 
0 

m 

O 

4 

2 


t.  d. 

12  6 

7  6 

10  0 

12  G 

00  0 

15  0 


Att4.85 

per  pound 

sterling. 


127.25 
26.25 
31.50 
27.25 
19.40 
13.30 


Plus  1  cent 
per  pound 

duty 
at  present. 


$47.25 
46.25 
51.50 
47.25 
30.40 
33.30 


Plus  12  JK) 

ocean 

Creight. 


H9.75 
48.75 
54.00 
40.75 
41.90 
35.80 


The  average  cost  of  foreign  shot  delivered  to  American  ports  is,  from  the 
above,  $46.04  per  ton  net,  after  the  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  the 
eeean  freight  of  $2.60  has  been  paid. 


« 
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To  substantiate  tbe  above  prices  we  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Natlian  G.  Harrison,  the  larsest  Importer  of  this  material  in  the  United 
States.  As  given  before  General  Ap2>raiaer  Sbarrets,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
November  9,  1910,  page  6: 

Question.  The  Invoice  cost  to  you? 

'Answer.  We  pay  £1  17s.  Od.  for  the  finer  material;  that  lfl»  the  iron-sand 
sises,  and  £5  198.  Od.  for  the  courser  sizes.*' 

Again,  Mr.  Harrison  on  March  1,  1911,  testified  at  Boston,  Masa,  beftm 
General  Appraiser  Walte. 

''From  about  nine  to  thirty  dollars  a  ton." 

From  this  testimony  of  the  largest  importer  of  material  we  find  that  the 
average  cost  of  foreign  shot  is  $19.50.  Adding  in  the  $22.50,  the  duty  and  ocean 
freight,  to  this,  gives  the  cost  of  foreign  shot  delivered  to  American  ports  of 
$42.  This  makes  the  cost  of  foreign  shot  $0.62  less  than  Vie  cost  of  production 
to  the  American  manufacturer. 

DUTY  NSEDED. 

Under  the  Dingley  bill  we  had  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We, 
however,  discovered  shortly  after  starting  that  we  could  not  make  a  profit 
while  competing  against  this  low  duty.  Then  the  present  law  granted  us  a 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  specific,  which  permitted  us  to  keep  our  plant  running. 
When  we  commenced  the  manufacture  of  shot  on  June  10.  1908,  the  foreign 
shot  was  selling  in  the  New  England  States,  the  market  for  shot,  at  from  $72 
to  $75  per  ton,  delivered  to  the  consumer.  (When  the  duty  was  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem.)  When  we  entered  the  selling  price  dropped  to  $60  per  ton, 
and  lower,  delivered  to  users,  in  spite  of  the  new  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound 
specific. 

Therefore,  the  consumers  are  paying  less  to-day  for  shot  than  they  were 
formerly  under  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  shows  ihe  large 
profit  made  by  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  have  bills,  invoices,  etc.,  showing  the  above  facts. 

We  are  not  asking  for  protection  on  an  inferior  quality  of  goods,  as  we  can 
prove  by  numerous  letters  from  our  customers  in  which  they  highly  recommend 
our  shot.  Also  the  fact  that  we  sold  over  1.500  tons  of  shot  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  1,031  tons  of  foreign  shot  entered  for  duty  in  one  year,  shows  that 
our  shot  has  the  merit. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  can  procure  unskilled  labor  for  from  80  cents  to 
85  cents  per  day,  whereas  we  have  trouble  in  obtaining  this  class  of  labor  for 
$1.80  per  day.  Mr.  Harrison  made  the  sworn  statement,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
November  9,  1910,  before  General  Appraiser  Sharrets: 

"  Question.  What  kind  of  labor  do  you  employ  in  that  process? 

"Answer.  Unskilled  labor  entirely." 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  the  entire  world  for  his  market,  whereas  we 
have  but  the  United  States  for  our  market.  The  foreign  manufacturer  can, 
because  of  the  diversified  market,  dispose  of  all  sizes,  both  "  standard  "  and 
"ofl*"  sizes. 

One  of  the  largest  makers  of  shot  abroad  is  a  syndicate,  known  as  the 
Aberdeen  Grit  Co.,  composed  of  users  of  shot,  who  very  likely  get  their  shot  at 
cost,  and  who  realize  a  profit  on  all  goods  shipped  to  America,  which  goods  are 
sizes  which  they  do  not  use  themselves,  thus  using  the  United  States  for  a  sort 
of  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  sizes. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY   REEDED. 

We  feel  that  a  specific  and  not  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  required  as  the  material 
is  all  bought  and  sold  by  weight.  The  cost  of  shot  does  not  depend  upon  the 
workmanship,  as  It  does  on  almost  all  commodities.  In  the  case  of  almost  all 
articles  the  cost  depends  upon  the  work  In  making  the  object  and  not  upon  the 
weight  of  the  material  from  which  It  Is  made.  Two  articles  of  the  same  weight 
may  have  widely  different  costs  of  production,  dne  to  *he  work  put  upon  their 
manufacture,  and  so  a  specific  duty  on  the  weight  of  such  articles  would  be 
amiss.  Likewise  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  shot  which  is  sold  entirely  by 
weight,  would  be  wrong. 

In  the  '*  iron-sand "  case,  hearing  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  September  28,  1911, 
before  General  Appraiser  Waite,  oa  page  6,  and  the  following  pages,  two 
examiners  at  the  port  of  Boston  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  $9  and 
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the  $90  sizes  of  shot.  In  fact,  on  page  18  of  this  testimony  Examiner  Wallace 
W.  Hlrtle  did  not  know  whether  a  No.  6  shot  was  coarse  or  fine.  He  thought 
that  this  stxe  was  large  shot,  whereas  the  size  was  very.  fine.  The  different 
sizes  of  shot  are  very  nearly  alike,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  not  fully 
experienced  to  differentiate  between  the  sizes.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
the  doty  be  a  specific  one,  of  so  much  per  pound,  and  not  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

This  is  necessary  both  as  a  protection  to  the  Government  and  to  the  American 
manufacturers. 
We  therefore  earnestly  ask  that  the  clause  be  inserted  as  follows : 
"Shot,  grit,  or  sand,  in  any  form,  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  any  other  metal, 
1  cent  per  pound." 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FRANK  SAUTTEI.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Samttel.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  take  up  the  committee's  time  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  tariff. 
I  desire  especially  to  call  attention  to  one  great  error  that  has  been 
made  in  the  bill  now  passed  by  the  House.  In  lines  5  to  13,  second 
page,  covering  as  in  the  dutiable  list  iron  in  pigs,  etc.,  many 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  present  bill  from  the  law  now  in 
effect.  One  change  made  from  the  Aldrich  bill,  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  would  have  a  most  serious  and  bale- 
ful influence  on  the  steel-making  industries  of  this  country.  It  is 
that  'ferromanganese  has  been  taken  from  under  the  classification  of 
pig  iron  under  the  existing  duty  of  $2.50  a  ton,  and  placed  as  an 
electrolvtic  alloy  taking  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  must  be  clearly  an  oversight  or  must  have  been  done  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  ferromanganese  is  made  in  a  blast  furnace  by  the 
flame  methods  used  in  the  reduction  of  iron  ore  to  pig  iron,  whereas  it 
is  now  classed  with  the  electrolytic  products,  such  as  chrome, 
chromium  metal,  ferrochrome  or  ferrochromium,  which  are  made  by 
electrolytic  reduction  processes. 

The  increase  in  duty  under  the  present  bill  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  130  per  cent,  or  changing  the  duty  from  $2.50  to  $5J0, 
taking  the  present  market  value  ox  ferro  as  imported  to  this  coimtry. 
Ferromanganese  is  produced  by  the  smelting  of  manganese  ores  and 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the  pK>duction  or  open-hearth  steel.  No 
open-hearth  steel  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  ferromanganese, 
and  it  was  due  to  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  manganese  that  the 
Bessemer  process  was  perfected.  Since  that  day  no  steel  of  any  kind 
has  been  produced  without  the  use  of  manganese,  either  in  the  sh9,po 
of  spiegeieisen  or  the  product  known  as  ferromanganese. 

One  of  the  remarkable  conditions  attached  to  this  is  that  up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  practically  little,  if  any,  manganese  ore 
found  in  this  country.  The  ore  used  for  the  making  of  ferromanga- 
nese comes  only  from  Bussia,  Brazil,  and  India,  and  although  there 
has  never  been  any  duty  on  this  mineral,  no  one  has  undertaken  to 
produce  ferromanganese  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, who  are  enabled  to  produce  ferro  for  special  reasons,  and 
only  make  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  Consequently  every 
steel  maker,  with  that  exception,  is  compelled  to  purchase  ferro- 
manganese from  whichever  country  can  produce  it  the  cheapest 

The  use  of  ferroi^anganese  in  the  steel-making  process  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  any  so  called  alloy ;  in  fact,  ferromanganese  is 
not  an  alloy,  but  is  added  to  the  steel  for  the  purpose  of  decarbon- 
izing, whereas  the  other  alloys  mentioned  in  this  same  class  are  added 
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to  the  steel  for  the  purpose  of  making  special   steels  of   different 
characters 

Senator  Lodge.  -May  I  ask  you  a  question,  there? 

Mr.  Samuel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  the  present  duty  on  ferromanganese! 

Mr.  Samuel.  $2.50  a  ton. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  under  the  Underwood  bill  what  will  the 
duty  be? 

Mr.  Samuel.  Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  would  be  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Samuel.  At  the, present  market  price,  it  would  be  $5.70. 

Senator  Smooi\  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  is  6J  per  cent,  and  the 
House  bill  provides  15  per  cent,  an  increase  of  8.48  per  cent — over 
100  per  cent,  or  about  100  per  cent,  increase. 

Mr.  Samuel.  The  importations  of  ferromanganese  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1911,  at  the  various  ports  of  this  country  were  105,- 
527  tons;  the  duty  assessed  on  which  was  $263,888.  The  rate  of  duty 
up  to  the  present  time  on  each  succeeding  bill  has  been  steadily  re- 
duced.   The  former  bill  calls  for  a  duty  of  $4  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  object  of  increasing  the  duty  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Samuel.  Ostensibly,  to  produce  revenue  for  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  increase  of  revenue  would  the  increase 
of  duty  produce? 

Mr.  Samuel.  At  the  same  rate  of  importation  as  last  year,  about 
$275,000.  A  great  increase  of  duty  might  tempt  some  manufacturer 
to  start  business  in  this  country,  if  he  could  obtain  the  ore,  and  con- 
sequently there  would  be  less  revenue  than  before. 

Senator  Clabk.  How  much  ferromanganese  is  produced  in  this 
country ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Samuel.  The  Steel  Corporation  has  one  furnace  that  makes 
the  ferro  for  their  own  use.  Tney  do  not  sell  any  ferro  for  the  out- 
side steel  makers. 

Senator  Kern.  Eighty-two  thousand  tons  were  produced,  accord- 
ing to  this,  last  year. 

Mr.  Samuel.  The  duty  has  been,  up  to  this  time,  steadily  reduced 
by  each  succeeding  bill,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  workingman's 
wages  were  hurt  by  the  importation  of  this  material — ^in  fact,  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  every  man  working  in  the  steel  works  to  see 
this  material  come  in  free,  as  it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  making 
steel  by  that  much.  Any  increase  in  duty  made  on  the  importation 
of  ferromanganese,  while  it  might  give  a  small  additional  revenue 
10  the  Government,  would  be  an  additional  hardship  on  every  maker 
or  open-hearth  steel  in  this  country.  Particularly  this  would  be  the 
case  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
finished  products;  and  while  they  propose  doing  this,  at  the  same 
time,  by  increasing  the  duty  on  ferromanganese  tney  would  increase 
the  cost  of  making  steel,  without  any  material  benefit  to  the  working- 
man  or  the  Government.  Ferromanganese  should  stand  by  itself,  as 
an  alloy,  and  should  take  a  separate  duty  from  the  other  alloys. 

I  would  also  hope  that  your  honorable  committee  would  not  con- 
sider any  question  of  ad  valorem  duty  on  a  commodity  such  as  this. 
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Ferromanganese  is  sold  under  contract  by  the  year.  The  price 
changes  materially  from  time  to  time,  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
prices  of  the  ores.  Manufacturers,  if  they  attempted  to  purchase  ferro- 
manganese under  contract,  would  be  speculating  on  the  price  of  this 
material.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  the  price  of  ferro  is  $41 
a  ton.  Four  months  ago  it  was  $37.  Two  years  ago  it  was  $85. 
Under  the  ruling  of  the  Government  that  ad  valorem  duty  should 
be  assessed  at  the  time  the  importation  is  made,  there  could  be  no 
certainty  as  to  the  price  at  any  one  time.  I  miffht  make  a  contract 
for  ferro  at  $11,  and  before  the  contract  had  been  completed,  the 
selling  price  might  be  $85  in  England  and  the  dutv  would  be  15  per 
cent  on  $85,  or  $12.75  a  ton,  instead  of  possibly  $5.70  a  ton  at  the 
time-the  sale  was  made.  In  either  case  it  would  be  the  manufacturer 
who  would  have  to  take  the  risk,  or  the  importer  in  this  country,  and 
such  a  risk  would  be  a  great  speculation  for  anyone  doing  the 
business. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Does  this  bill  provide  for  any  compensatory 
duty  on  the  articles  you  produce,  to  correspond  with  the  raise  in  the 
duty  on  the  raw  proiiuctl 

Mr.  Samuel.  On  manganese  oret 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Samuel.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  manganese.  It  is  on  the  free 
list    There  has  never  been  a  duty  on  manganese  ore. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Is  there  a  duty  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Samuel.  No,  sir;  it  is  on  the  free  list.  There  is  practically 
no  manganese  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  ore ;  I  am  speaking 
of  the  ferromanganese.    That  is  imported,  is  it  not? 
^  Mr.  Samuel.  The  ferromanganese  is  produced  from  the  manganese 
ore,  just  as  pig  iron  is  produced  from  iron  ore. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  There  is  a  duty  on  ferromanganese;  there  is 
a  duty  on  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Samuel.  The  duty  on  ferromanganese  is  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  ferromanganese  is  produced  from  manganese  ore. 
Ferromanganese  is  a  decarbonizer  of  steel,  and  in  all  open-hearth 
steel  ferromanganese  is  used  in  a  small  percentage.  It  is  not  used 
for  the  manganese  so  much,  but  to  decarbonize  the  steel. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  they  have 
raised  the  duty  in  th^  bill  on  ferromanganese,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Samuel.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  increases  the  cost  of  your  production, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Samuel.  Yes. 

S^iator  McCumbeb.  Have  they  given  you  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  duty  on  the  production,  to  correspond  with  what  uiey  have 
raised  the  raw  product  to? 

Mr.  Samuel.  So  far  as  I  have  gone  into  it,  they  have  decreased 
the  duties  on  aU  fini^ed  steel. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  They  have  raised  the  duty  on  all  raw  products 
of  the  steel  and  then  decreased  the  duties  on  tne  products  that  are 
made  from  it? 

Mr.  Samuel.  Yes. 
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Senator  Smoot.  The  same  as  they  intend  to  do  with  rubber,  if  the 
newspaper  reports  are  correct. 

Mr.  Samuel.  There  is  one  other  product  I  would  like  to  mention  in 
the  same  classification,  under  the  same  paragraph,  and  that  is  ferro- 
silicon.  Ferrosilicon  is  made  in  two  processes.  There  are  two  grades 
of  ferrosilicon,  as  stated  in  this  paragraph.  One  grade  is  under  14 
per  cent  and  the  other  grade  is  under  50  peir  cent.  They  are  both 
assessed  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  14  per  cent  ferrosilicon  is 
made  in  a  blast  furnace  similar  to  pig  iron.  The  50  per  cent  grade 
is  made  in  an  electrolytic  furnace,  and  should  be  classed  with  the 
other  alloys.  The  15  per  cent  product  is  a  low-priced  product,  and 
is  used  as  pig  iron,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  duty  on  the  14  per 
cent  f  errosihcon  snould  not  be  the  same  as  spiegeleisen  or  pig  iron, 
which  are  made  in  the  same  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWABD  J.  LAVINO. 

Mr.  Layino.  I  am  engaged  in  the  handling  of  domestic  and  foreign 
ores,  metals,  and  ferro-alloys,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  matters  on  this  proposed  new  bill. 

On  the  matter  of  ferromanganese  I  agree  absolutely  with  Mr. 
Samuel. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  To  what  paragraph  are  you  referring? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  To  paragraph  1.  Ferromanganese  is  a  product  of  the 
blast  furnace,  and  the  present  duty  is  $2.50  per  ton.  It  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  paragraph  with  the  other  ferro-alloys,  which  are 
made  in  the  electric  furnace  and  by  much  more  expensive  processes. 

Ferromanganese,  moreover,  is  not  made  in  this  country^  except  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  manufacture  it  only  for 
their  own  use.  They  do  not  sell  it.  Therefore  a  considerable  tonnage, 
varying  from  100,000  tons  to  150,000  tons  a  year,  is  imported  for  flie 
use  of  the  independent  steel  makers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  know  whether  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  makes  the  ferromanganese  from  American 
ores  or  from  iinported  ores? 

Mt.  La  vino.  Entirely  from  the  imported  ores. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  no  American  manganese  ores  to  speak 
of,  or  in  quantities  that  could  be  handled  successfully? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  No,  sir;  the  manganese  ore  is  scattered  all  over  the 
South,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  and  not  workable  profitably. 
There  was  one  mine  which  worked  for  a  little  while,  but  it  stopped. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  that  in  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  No;  it  was  in  AVest  Virginia,  I  think;  somewhere 
there.  It  lasted  for  a  little  while  and  shipped  a  few  tliousand  tons, 
and  then  worked  out  The  manganese  ore  is  all  imported.  We  im- 
port most  of  it,  and  we  sell  it  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
which  makes  its  own  ferromanganese.  I  believe  they  do  that  simply 
for  their  own  protection ;  not  that  they  can  make  it  any  cheaper  than 
they  could  buy  it,  but  if  a  lar^e  consumer,  like  a  corporation,  should 
enter  into  the  market,  the  prices  would  probably  be  doubled  from 
what  they  are  now. 

The  Underwood  bill  changes  the  specific  duty  of  $2.50  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  thus  increasing  the  duty  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  times.    The  price  in  1911  was  around  $38  at  the  At- 
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lantic  seaboard.  To-day  it  is  $41.  Both  these  prices  include  the 
duty  of  $2.50.  This  would  make  the  price  at  the  English  shipping 
port  about  $36,  and  the  15  per  cent  duty  in  the  Underwood  bill  would 
amount  to  $5.40. 

^  Ferromanganese  varies  considerably  in  price,  owing  to  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  manganese  ore,  m>m  which  it  is  made.  During 
the  Russian-Japanese  War  it  went  to  $150  per  tcm,  because  the  Rus- 
sian Caucasus  is  the  largest  source  of  supply  of  manganese  ore,  and 
at  that  time  shipments  from  that  country  were  virtually  stopped* 
At  that  price  the  ad  valorem  duty  proposed  would  amount  to  $22.50 
per  ton.  Such  variations  in  the  duty  would  make  the  purchase 
of  ferromanganese  by  steel  works  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  all  these  works  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  importers 
for  their  ferromang;anese  requirements  during  the  following  year,  a 
specified  tonnage  being  mentioned  in  the  contracts,  to  be  delivered  in 
aoout  equal  monthly  quantities.  At  present  the  price  is  made  to 
include  the  duty,  but  if  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  maintained  the  impor- 
ter will  naturally  refuse  to  assume  the  risk  of  a  fluctuating  duty  over 
a  whole  year,  and  the  whole  burden  will  be  thrown  on  the  domestic 
independent  steel  maker.  It  can  not  be  claimed  that  a  higher  duty 
on  ferromanganese  might  induce  some  of  the  steel  works  to  make 
their  own  ferromanganese,  for  none  of  them  uses  enough — except  tlie 
United  States  gteel  Corporation — to  start  a  furnace  to  make  that 
alloy,  and  as  for  a  separate  company  starting  the  makiujg  of  ferro- 
manganese for  resale  m  this  market,  it  wpuld  be  so  terribly  handi- 
capped that  it  could  not  continue  in  business. 

Senator  Kern.  Why  would  it  be  handicapped  ? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  Because  English  standard  80  per  cent  ferromanganese 
is  virtually  the  only  ferromanganese  imported,  and  all  the  English 
makers  are  sjoidicated  and  sell  at  the  same  price  here.  Besides,  the 
price  is  fixed  by  the  English  syndicate  for  all  countries.  The  price 
at  which  they  sell  in  the  United  States  is  made  considerably  lower 
than  that  at  which  they  sell  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  is  used  as  the  dumping  ground,  every  one  of  the 
makers  being  allowed,  in  turn,  to  get  nd  of  his  surplus  by  shipping 
it  to  this  country. 

Senator  Clark.  How  much  is  the  total  importation;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  Between  100,000  and  150,000  tons  a  year. 

Senator  Kern.  What  is  that,  manganese  ? 

Mr.  LiAviNO.  Ferromanganese. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  a 
syndicate  in  England  that  controlled  the  price? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  Certainly. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  have  no  tariff  in  England,  have  they? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  No,  sir.  Ferromanganese,  of  course,  is  largely  made 
in  Germany.  It  is  made  also  in  Austria.  But  none  of  the  other 
countries  have  been  able  to  compete  with  the  English. 

Senator  Kjern.  Why  not  ?  When  labor  is  so  much  cheaper  in  those 
other  countries,  why  not? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  Because  of  that  reason  which  I  stated  just  now,  that 
the  English  sell  here  very  much  cheaper  than  they  do  anywhere  else. 
They  keep  their  high  price  at  home. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  they  sell  at  a  loss  here? 
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Mr.  Latino.  From  what  I  understood  when  I  was  in  London  last 
year,  and  I  met  several  of  those  manufacturers  there,  from  what  they 
told  me  they  were  nmning  at  a  loss  all  last  year  of  £1  a  ton  on  their 
sales  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Ejbbn.  Does  Germany  export  ferromanganeset 

Mr.  Latino.  Not  much;  they  export  a  very  litfle  to  this  country, 
and  only  on  special*occasions. 

Senator  EIern.  No  ;  I  am  asking  whether  there  is  any  export,  from 
all  Germany,  of  ferromanganese. 

Mr.  Lavino.  I  could  not  tell  vou,  exactly. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  How  about  tne  other  countries?  You  say  Austria 
exports  some  ? 

Mr.  Lavino.  Yes;  Austria  has  some  export;  and  ferromanganese 
has  come  here,  occasionally,  when  the  prices  went  so  very  hi^  and 
there  was  a  shortage  in  England  and  everywhere  else.  Then,  of 
course,  the  Grermans  and  the  Austrians  came  in. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  If  an  exorbitantly  attractive  price  was  charged  in 
England,  it  would  be  no  trouble,  would  it,  to  break  up  the  syndicate 
by  importations  from  Germany  and  Austria  ? 

Mr.  Lavino.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  also  a  working 
arrangement  between  the  English  and  the  Grermans  and  the  Aus- 
trians.    They  have  divided  their  territory. 

Senator  Kern.  If  there  was  no  such  working  ^irrangement,  it 
would  be  no  trouble  to  break  up  the  English  syndicate? 

Mr.  Lavino,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  Suppose  thej  were  selling  it  at  $80  or  $90  a  ton, 
and  there  was  a  sood  profit  in  it  at  $50  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Lavino.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  Would  not  that  attract  the  German  and  the  Aus- 
trian dealers  there,  Gtermany  and  Austria  only  pajring  about  one- 
half  the  wages  for  labor  that  are  paid  in  England  t 

Mr.  Lavino.  Oh,  no;  there  is  not  much  labor  in  the  production  of 
ferromanganese. 

Senator  Kern.  Yesj  but  there  is  some  labor  in  it,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Lavino.  Very  little.  It  is  like  the  pig-iron  business,  you  have 
a  furnace,  and  there  is  very  little  labor. 

Senator  ICern.  What  would  prevent  Germany  and  Austria  from 
shipping  their  ferromanganese  mto  England? 

Mr.  I^viNO.  Into  England  ? 

Senator  Kern.  Into  England,  and  breaking  up  this  English  syndi- 
catCj  if  the  English  syndicate  was  charging  exorbitant  prices? 

Mr.  Lavino.  I  do  not  say  that  they  charge  any  such  differences  as 
those.  They  maintain  their  prices  at  a  level  where  they  can  hold 
their  trade,  of  course.  There  is  never  any  profit  of  $30  or  $40  a  ton 
in  ferromanganese.  If  the  price  goes  up,  it  is  because  the  manganese 
ore  has  gone  up,  too. 

Senator  Kern.  I  was  just  trying  to  find  out  how  syndicates  could 
exist,  and  rob  the  people  of  their  own  country,  under  free  trade. 

Mr.  Lavino.  Well,  it  is  not  happening  here,  but  it  is  happening 
there  for  the  present.  I  would  like  to  see  the  ferromanganese  remain 
under  the  old  duty  of  $2.50  a  ton— a  specific  duty. 

As  regards  the  other  ferro  alloys  mentioned  m  that  same  para- 
graph, we  import  a  good  many  of  these  electrolytic  ferro  alloys,  and 
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at  the  same  time  we  are  selling  agents  for  the  Electro-Metallurgical 
Ck).  of  this  country,  with  several  works,  at  Niagara  Falls  and  Kan- 
awha Falls.    They  manufacture  most  of  the  ferro  alloys  made  from 
rare  ores,  and  they  are  the  largest  manufacturers,  or,  possibly,  the 
sole  manufacturers,  of  high-grade  ferrosilicon  made  in  the  electric 
furnace — ^the  50  per  cent  grade.     As  we  have  equally  occasion  to 
import  these  same  ferro  alloys,  and  are  familiar  with  conditions 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  we  can  truly  say  that  the  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  did  not  begin  to  cover 
the  difference  of  conditions  in  the  manufacture  of  alloys  abroad 
and  here.    At  this  time,  when  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  in 
effect,  both  the  Canadian  and  the  European  ferro  alloys  are  being 
imported  in  a  large  way,  and  prices  have  oeen  cut  considerably  on  sev- 
eral of  these  alloys.    Here,  again,  the  manufacturers  of  most  of  those 
alloys  abroad  are  syndicated,  and  though  maintaining  high  prices  in 
Europe,  they  dump  their  surpluses  into  this  country  at  low  prices, 
forcing  the  domestic  manufactiirer  to  meet  those  prices,  and  off- 
setting in  a  way  the  supposed  protection  of  the  duty.    Before  the 
Electro-Metallurgical  Co.  started  making  high-grade  ferrosilicon  in 
this  country  the  foreign  syndicates  were  sellinjg  it  here  around  $100 
a  ton,  and  it  is  due  to  the  starting  of  the  domestic  manufacture  that 
the  price  has  considerably  decreased  until  it  is  selling  at  somewhere 
between  $68  and  $70  a  ton,  delivered  at  buyer's  works. 

If  the  duty  is  so  reduced  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  the  Electro 
Metallurgical  Co.  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  these  ferro  alloys, 
it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  foreign  syndicates  will  again 
take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  domestic  competition  to  put  tneir 
prices  up  to  any  level  they  choose,  and  our  manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  steels  will  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreigners.  It  is 
evidently  to  the  interest  of  our  own  steel  works  to  see  that  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  of  rare  ferro  alloys  are  maintained  in  business, 
as  their  competition  with  the  foreign  products  keeps  the  prices  down 
to  a  reasonaole  cost.  The  protection,  therefore,  should  be  adequate, 
so  as  to  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  ferro  alloys  and  rare 
metals  a  living  manufacturing  profit,  which  we  feel  sure  they  can  not 
have  if  the  duty  is  reduced  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  certainlv  does  not  seem  consistent  to  increase  the  duty  on  the 
only  ferro  alloy  which  is  not  made  in  this  country,  and  which  is  made 
in  a  blast  furnace,  and  to  lower  the  duty  on  all  those  high-grade  ferro 
alloys  and  rare  metals  that  are  made  in  the  electric  furnace  at  high 
cost  and  where  high  skill  is  necessary.    In  our  opinion  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  those  products  means  ruin  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer. 
Senator  Heyburn.  The  manufacturer  of  what  ? 
Mr.  La  VINO.  Of  these  ferro  alloys  made  from  rare  ores. 
Sffliator  Clark.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  effect  of  this  Un- 
derwood bill  is  to  raise  the  duty  on  the  product  that  we  do  not  manu- 
facture here? 
Mr.  liAViNO.  Exactly. 

Senator  Clark.  And  to  lower  the  duty  on  the  product  that  we  do 
manufacture? 
Mr.  LiAVTNO.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  "raise  the  duty  upon  the  product  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  blast  furnace  and  is  very  cheaply  produced  ? 
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Mr.  Lavino.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  product  that  re- 
quires the  highest  kind  of  skill  and  that  comes  in  direct  competition 
with  the  product  of  the  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries  t 

Mr.  Lavino.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Lavino? 

Mr.  Lavino.  Excuse  me;  there  is  another  paragraph  that  I  want 
to  take  up  if  you  will  permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lavino.  This  is  on  paragraph  44,  bauxite,  not  refined  or  other- 
wise advanced  in  condition  from  its  natural  state,  was  taken  from 
the  chemical  schedule  and  brought  into  Schedule  C. 

In  that  same  paragraph  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  there  is  another 
article — another  material,  fluorspar — which  has  $3  per  ton  duty. 
Fluorspar  is  an  article,  or  a  material,  which  is  practically  all  used  m 
the  steel  industry.  A  certain  proportion  of  it  is  used  for  chemicals, 
for  making  acids,  but  possibly  90  ^er  cent  of  it  goes  into  the  steel 
works.  That  mateF^i  has  always  been  free.  Suddenly  we  got  a 
duty  of  $3  a  ton  on  it — ^say  over  100  per  cent  of  the  value. 

We  would  respectfully  submit  that  fluorspar,  which  was  taken 
from  the  free  list  and  placed  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  90  in  Schedule  A,  rightly  belongs  in  Schedule  C. 
"  M!etals  and  manufactures  of,"  or,  more  properly,  in  the  free  list. 
AU  the  fluorspar  mined  in  this  country  or  imported  into  the  States 
is  used  in  the  steel  works,  and  only  a  small  proportion  in  the  chemical 
trade.  Bauxite  was  taken  from  Schedule  1,  paragraph  90,  and  car- 
ried into  the  metal  schedule. 

Fluorspar  is  a  mineral  containing  a  high  percentage  of  calcium 
fluoride,  and  is  found  in  this  country,  in  veins,  in  southern  Illinois 
and  Kentucky.  The  domestic  production  has  never  been  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand  of  the  steel  industry,  and  now,  with  even  the 
almost  prohibitory  duty  of  $3  per  ton,  which  amounts  to  over  100 
per  cent  of  the  value  or  the  ore  abroad,  nearly  20,000  tons  are  being 
imported,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  business  and  the  re- 
duced production  of  steel  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  total  supply? 

Mr.  Lavino.  I  could  not  state  what  the  production  of  the  domestic 
mines  is  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know.  They  furnish  all  the 
western  district. 

Senator  Smoot.  Since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  has  not 
the  production  of  fluorspar,  especially  in  Kentucky,  greatly  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  Lavino.  It  has  greatly  increased^  but  still,  you  see,  the  im- 
portation is  maintained. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  because 
that  comes  from  the  general  increase  of  the  demand.  But  the  object 
of  putting  fluorspar  m  the  bill  of  1909  was  to  develop  that  industry, 
that  was  just  beginning  in  Kentucky  and  the  southern  part  of  Illi- 
nois; and,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  they  are  to-day  increasing 
rapidly  in  their  production  in  both  those  States,  and  it  will  be  only 
a  short  time  until  the  production  will  increase  hundreds  of  fold. 

Mr.  Lavino.  Then  they  do  not  need  100  per  cent  protection. 

Senator  Smoot.  Before,  they  could  not  work  it  at  all,  when  it  was 
free.    The  mines  in  Kentucky  lay  there  without  a  man  working  them 
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until  the  duty  of  $3  a  ton  was  placed  upon  fluorspar.  Now,  as  to 
whether  that  is  too  much,  the  importation  price  ought  to  fix  that. 

Mr.  Lavino.  They  are  protected  by  the  freights  from  the  ocean  to 
the  mills,  in  a  way,  already. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  the  freight  rates  from  Kentucky  to  Pitts- 
burgh, I  think,  are  just  as  high  as  they  are  from  Germany  to  Pitts- 
burgh, if  not  higher.  You  may  doubt  that  statement.  I  have  not 
looked  it  up  lately,  but  I  know  that  we  can  ship  ^ods  from  Germany 
clear  throu^  to  Utah  at  a  less  rate  than  we  can  ^ip  for  from  Ohio  to 
Utah;  andl  have  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt  that  the  rates  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Pittsburgh  are  just  as  high  as  they  are  from  Germany  to 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Lavino.  It  ma^  be  so.  I  do  not  protest  asainst  any  duty  on 
fluorspar,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  more  reasonable.  Fluorspar  is  a 
material  absolutely  essential  in  the  present  practice  of  steel  making, 
and  is  in  all  particulars  in  the  same  position  as  bauxite,  in  so  far  that 
the  domestic  production  of  both  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of^our  industries,  and  vast  quant'.' 's  of  these  materials 
have  to  be  imported. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacturers  of  alun^inum  are  the  greatest 
users  of  bauxite  in  the  world,  are  they  not  ?       . 

Mr.  Lavino.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  not  objecting  to  the  rates  that  we  impose 
upon  bauxite  as  long  as  aluminiun  is  protected. 

Mr.  Lavino.  They  want  a  higher  duty  on  bauxite,  do  they  not  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  npt  see  why  they  should  if  they  ceuld  get  the 
bauxite  free  and  still  mamtain  the  rate  on  aluminum. 

Mr.  Lavino.  As  I  understand  it,  they  own  their  own  mines  and 
have  all  the  bauxite  they  can  ever  use,  and  it  does  not  pay  them  to 
have  others  import  the  bauxite,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  do  not  own  all  the  mines.  And,  more  than 
that,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  ^ou 
*will  know  that  they  have  to  import  a  great  deal  of  the  red  bauxite, 
because  most  of  the  bauxite  that  we  produce  in  this  country  is  the 
white  bauxite,  and  in  order  to  successfully  make  aluminum  they  must 
have  a  certain  percentage  of  red  bauxite. 

Mr.  Lavino.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  produced  only  in  Germany. 

Mr,  Lavino.  Yes ;  and  in  France. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  Germany  and  in  France,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Lavino.  Bauxite  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  is  dutiable  at  the 
rate  of  $1  per  ton,  while  in  the  Underwood  bill  it  is  taken  from  the 
chemical  schedule  and  placed  in  the  metal  schedule,  with  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  that  equivalent  to ;  how  much  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Lavino.  That  would  be  about  10  cents,  I  guess. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ten  cents  a  ton  ?    The  average  was  $3.95  a  ton. 

Mr.  Lavino.  I  think  you  can  buy  bauxite  for  about  $6  or  $7  or  $8 
a  ton.    The  red  bauxite  is  sold  as  low  as  $6  a  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  red  bauxite  comes  it  because  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  aluminimi  in  it. 

Mr.  Lavino.  That  heavy  importations  continue  in  fluorspar,  not- 
withstanding a  duty  of  over  100  per  cent,  is  convincing  proof  that 
the  material  is  essential  and  of  first  necessity  to  one  of  the  largest. 
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if  not  the  largest,  of  our  industries,  and  is  also  proof  that  the  do- 
mestic supply  is  quite  insufficient 

Such  a  high  duty  under  such  circumstances  hardly  seems  justi- 
fiable, the  more  so  when  a  horizontal  cut  is  contemplated  on  all  steel 
products. 

If  fluorspare  was  restored  to  the  free  list,  the  domestic  mines  would 
always  continue  to  furnish,  as  they  do  to-day,  the  steel  works  in  the 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  western  Pennsylvania  steel  industries. 
Their  nreight  rates  to  those  points  would  sufficiently  protect  them, 
and  the  foreign  spar  could  only  be  shii>i>ed  to  such  districts  when 
the  domestic  mines  would  not  be  in  position  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  the  steel  works.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania steel  works,  which  are  now  using  the  foreign  material  and  are 
paying  the  duty  of  $3  per  ton,  would  get  relief. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  domestic  miorspar  is  of  superior  quality, 
the  ore  being  mined  rrom  regular  fluorspar  veins  and  then  washed 
and  shipped  in  a  clean  state,  containing  from  95  per  cent  to  98  per 
cent  calcium  fluoride.  The  foreign  material,  properly  speaking,  is 
not  a  fluorspar,  but  a  gravel  taken  from  the  dumps  that  have  accu- 
mulated for  centuries  around  the  lead  mines  m  England.  The 
gangue  of  the  lead  ore  which  was»thrown  on  these  dumps  was  found 
to  contain  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  calcium  fluoride,  and  when 
shipped  to  this  country  it  is  generally  guaranteed  to  contain  about 
70  per  cent,  the  balance  being  dirt.  It  is  known  as  gravel  spar  and, 
strictly  speaking,  should  not  be  classified  as  fluorspar  when  shipped 
in  that  state.  The  Treasury  Department  now  collects  a  duty  of  $3 
on  this  gravel  spar  under  the  contention  that  it  is  fluorspar,  al- 
though it  contains  from  26  to  80  per  cent  of  dirt  Thereiore  the 
duty  on  this  valuable  content,  which  is  a  calcium  fluorite,  really 
amounts  to  about  130  per  cent.  This  gravel  spar  is  sold  to-day  at 
$7.50  f .  o.  b.  cars,  seaboard.  United  Stetes.  Of  this  price  $3  is  duty, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  is  ocean  freight,  and  this  leaves  from  $2.75  to  $3  a  ton. 
as  the  value  of  the  material  at  the  shipping  port  abroad. 

Lately  one  of  the  foreign  lead  mines,  having  water  within  reach, 
started  shipping  washed  gravel  spar,  thus  raising  the  per  cent  of 
calcium  fluoride  in  the  spar  to  90  per  cent  or  95  per  cent.  This 
washed  gravel  spar,  we  think,  is  rightly  classified  as  fluorspar. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

First.  That  fluorspar  should  be  taken  from  schedule  A  and  placed 
in  the  free  list,  where  it  was  before  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  went  into 
effect. 

Second.  If  this  is  not  deemed  advisable,  then  it  should  be  treated 
like  bauxite,  and  taken  from  schedule  A  and  placed  in  schedule  C 
at  a  similar  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Third.  If  any  dutjr  is  placed  on  fluorspar,  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  the  hi^h  grade  washed  spar  and  a  low  grade  gravel 
spar,  the  dividing  line  being  a  content  of  80  per  cent  calcium 
fluoride. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  foreign  exporter  generally  attends  to  that, 
does  he  not?  He  will  not  ship  gravel  very  much  longer,  will  he,  if  he 
is  shipping  it  at  all? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  They  have  no  water  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  imported  to  this 
country. 
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Mr.  La  VINO.  When  it  was  free  there  was  50,000  to  60,000  tons  being 
imported.    Now  I  think  there  are  about  20,000  tons. 

Senator  Smoot.  Austria  and  Hungary  exported  but  10  tons.  From 
Germany  there  were  exported  127  tons. 

Mr.  La  VINO.  That  is  a  very  high  grade,  for  making  fluoric  acid. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  give  you  the  whole  of  it.  From  the  United 
Eingdam  there  were  exported  16,063  tons.  That  makes  a  total  of  a 
little  over  16,200  tons.  At  $8  a  ton  that  was  only  $48,000.  That  was 
the  whole  amount  of  fluorspar  that  the  entire  steel  industry  used. 

Mr.  La  VINO.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  change  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
protection  of  about  130  per  cent  on  that  article,  besides  the  difference 
m  freight. 

We  submit,  fourth,  that  a  material  of  such  primary  necessity  to  the 
making  of  good  steel  should  not  be  dutiable,  when  the  domestic  sup- 
ply is  so  evidently  insufficient ;  but,  if  some  duty  is  deemed  advisable, 
then  in  no  case  should  it  be  over  25  per  cent  at  the  extreme,  because 
the  domestic  mines,  having  already  the  advantage  of  their  location, 
being  in  easy  reach  of  the  largest  steel  districts,  and  of  low  rates  of 
freight,  certainly  do  not  need  100  per  cent  protection  plus  the  differ- 
ence in  freight  between  their  rates  and  the  rates  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  Pittsburgh,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  steel  works. 

Senator  Clark.  You  think  it  should  be  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  I  think  that  would  be  reasonable. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient?  It  might 
be  reasonable,  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  of  steel  was  concerned ;  but 
would  it  be  sufficient  for  the  industry  itself  to  flourish  here? 

Mr.  Lavino.  I  think  that  the  domestic  mines  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves very  well. 

Senator  Clark.  But  is  it  not  true  that,  before  this  bill  was  enacted, 
they  were  apparently  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Lavino.  They  were  not  at  that  time  equipped  to  take  care  of 
the  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  tried  it  before  and  failed,  and  the  equipment 
absolutely  went  to  ruin. 

Mr.  Lavino.  From  all  statements  the  ore  was  not  there.  In  fact, 
when  we  were  dealing  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  they  told  us  they 
would  not  touch  the  domestic  ore  at  any  price,  because  they  had 
made  contract  after  contract  and  the  ore  had  not  been  delivered. 
They  could  not  live  up  to  the  contract.  They  were  not  in  a  position 
to  do  it  But  since  then  the  conditions  have  changed  considerably. 
Those  companies  have  put  themselves  in  condition  to  do  it. 

Senator  Clark.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  change  in  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  Lavino.  Which  change? 

Senator  Clark.  The  change  that  you  speak  of.  You  say  that  they 
could  not  produce  the  ore  before  and  now  they  are  in  condition  to 
do  so.    To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

Mr.  Lavino.  I  can  not  say,  except  possibly  they  have  more  capital 
and  more 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  think  the  protective  tariff  that  was  given 
them  had  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Lavino.  Considerable. 

Senator  Clark.  You  think  they  have  established  themselves  on  a 
basis,  now 
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Mr.  La  VINO.  Where  they  can  make  big  profits. 

Senator  Clark.  And  they  need  less  than  this  to  protect  themt 

Mr.  Latino.  They  are  in  shape  now  to  stand  with  very  much  less 
tlian  that. 

Senator  Clark.  What  would  you  say^  then,  to  a  reduction  on  the 
manufactured  products  of  steel?  That  industry  has  grown  probably 
large  and  faster  than  any  other  industry. 

Mr.  La  VINO.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Would  it  not  also  be  able  to  maintain  itself  with- 
out a  protective  duty,  following  your  course  of  reasoning? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  They  are  certainly  proving  that  they  are,  by  these 
conservative  cuts  they  have  been  making,  one  after  another. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes.  Then  you  approve  of  the  cut  in  the  Under- 
wood bill  ? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  No;  I  think  it  goes  too  far.  They  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  that. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  your  business,  principally  ?  Are  you  im- 
porters of  these  materials? 

Mr.  La  VINO.  We  are  large  importers  of  foreign  ores  and  metals  and 
alloys,  and  also  sell  domestic  manufactured  alloys.  We  are  sales 
agents  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  ferro  alloys  in  this  country. 

Senator  Clark.  You  manufacture  none  yourself? 

Mr.  Lavino.  None. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  BOBEBT  J.  HEABNE,  BEFBESENTIHO  THE 
DTTBBBOW  &  HEABNE  MANTTFACTUBINO  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Hearne.  The  Durbrow  &  Heame  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  of  the  bill  are  you  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Paragrapn  73,  and  also  paragraphs  64  and  33. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  product  that  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Hearne.  We  only  manufacture,  in  a  small  way,  sewing  ma- 
chines,  and  we  import  sewing  machines  and  embroideri^  machSies. 

The  Chairman.  You  wish  to  be  heard  generally  on  embroidering 
machines? 

Mr.  Hearne.  On  both.  I  not  only  represent  the  Durbrow  &  Heame 
Manufacturing  Co.,  but  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  I  rep- 
resent other  makers  of  embroidering  and  sewing  machines.  There 
are  about  12  concerns  in  the  business,  and  with  all  of  them  I  am 
acquainted,  and  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  them. 

I  also  wish  to  present  the  side  of  the  consumer,  who  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  in  evidence  at  present.  I  wish  to  speak  for  the  consumer 
and  the  importer. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  most  of  the  people  who  have  appeared 
before  this  committee,  I  wish  to  support  the  Underwood  bill,  in  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  following  items : 

Sewing  machines,  paragraph  78;  embroidering  machines,  para- 
CTaph  64;  needles,  paragraph  33;  manufactures  of  metal,  not  speci- 
fied, paragraph  66. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  item  which  more  properly  belongs  on  the 
free  list  than  sewing  machines.  There  is  no  other  article  I  can  think 
of  which  is  so  essentially  American.     Practically  all  the  original 
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inventors  were  Americans.  Their  names  are  familiar  to  all — Howe, 
Singer,  Wheeler,  Wilson,  Willcox  &  Gibbs,  Grover,  Baker,  Wilson, 
We«l,  Secor,  and  many  others. 

The  comparison  between  exports  and  imports  of  sewing  machines 
is  astonishing.  For  instance,  for  the  year  1910  exports  of  sewing 
machines  and  parts  were  $7,513,864,  and  for  1911  $9,039,840;  while 
the  imports  of  sewing  machines  for  the  same  years  were  only  $78,964 
and  $52,776,  respectively — ^less  than  1  per  cent.  The  present  duty 
is  80  per  cent ;  heretofore  it  was  45  per  cent. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  is  the  dominant  figure  in  the  manu- 
facture ot  sewing  machines.  It  does  probably  75  per  cent  of  the 
American  business  and  possibly  50  per  cent  of  the  ousiness  of  the 
world. 

Senator  Clark.  They  are  also  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes;  they  have  factories  in  Glasgow  and  in  Ham- 
burg. I  have  seen  it  reported  that  Mr.  Chase,  of  Cleveland,  appeared 
before  this  committee  as  a  representative  of  the  independent  sewing 
machine  manufacturers.  There  are  no  independent  sewing  machine 
manufacturers,  in  the  sense  of  being  outside  a  trust,  because  there  is 
no  trust.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  but  they 
have  no  monopoly.  Their  growth  is  marvelous,  but  legitimate.  Mr. 
Chase  is  reported  as  saying  that  if  sewing  machines  were  admitted 
duty  free  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  would  have  an  absolute 
control  of  the  trade.  This  could  not  be,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  sells  only  at  retail. 

Senator  Clark.  How  much  of  the  trade  does  the  Singer  Manufac- 
turing Co.  control  now? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  I  think  they  control  75  per  cent.  The  Singer  Manu- 
facturing Co.  sells  only  at  retail,  and  therefore  does  not  compete  on 
price  in  any  way  with  other  manufacturers,  and  they  sell  at  whole- 
sale to  dealers. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  that  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  does 
not  sell  to  jobbers? 

Mr.  Hearke.  No,  sir ;  not  a  dollar's  worth. 

Senator  Smoot.  Anywhere  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Hsarne.  In  the  United  States.  They  sell  only  to  their  own 
salaried  agents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  go  further  than  that.  Take  a  town  of 
any  size,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  has  a  population  of  500  or  5,000 
or  50,000,  does  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  only  have  one  agency 
in  that  town? 

Mr.  Hearne.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  they  do  see  that  they  have  that  one  agency  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Practically  in  every  town  of  any  size. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  do  they  compensate  the  agent? 

Mr.  Hearne.  They  pay  him  a  salary. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  sell  the  machmes  directly  by  carloads  to  the 

agent  t 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  in  the  business  30  years,  and 
they  do  not  do  that. 

j^enator  Smoot.  When  did  they  stop  it? 

Mr.  Hearne.  They  never  did  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  i  ou  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? 
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Mr.  Hbarnb.  Yes;  I  know  it.  They  have  contracts  of  80  years 
ago,  where  they  did  sell,  or  26  years  ago.    I  know  of  several  of  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  of  several  of  them,  too. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  know  of  several  of  them  that  were  very  valuable, 
of  30  years  ago. 

Senator  Clabk.  Does  the  Singer  company  pay  its  agents  a  salary 
or  a  commission? 

Mr.  Hearne.  They  pay  their  agents  a  salary  and  commission;  in 
some  cases  a  straight  salary,  but  the  ag^ents  who  sell  the  machines 
have  a  salaiy  and  they  have  some  commission  outside  of  the  salary. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  they  always  have  some  salary  outside  of  ihb 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Not  always  in  small  towns. 

Senator  Ci*ark.  Then  they  do  carry  on  a  commission  business.  In 
other  words,  they  sell  to  the  man  who  sells  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Ifo,  sir;  they  never  do. 

Senator  Clark.  I  confess  that  I  can  not  get  the  line  of  distinction. 
There  may  be  a  theoretical  distinction,  but  there  is  no  practical 
distinction. 

Mr.  Hearne.  The  seller  never  owns  the  goods  that  he  sells.  He 
sells  them  for  the  account  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Senator  Skoor.  Is  he  responsible  for  the  notes  given  for  the  ma- 
chines when  they  are  sold  to  customers? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Singer  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  allows  a  man  to  take  a  wagon  and  go  from  house  to  house. 
and  that  it  allows  him  to  leave  a  machine  and  sell  it  and  take  a  note 
for  it,  and  perhaps  take  an  old  machine  in  part  payment,  and  that  the 
Singer  Co.  is  responsible  for  that  with  the  party  indorsing  the  note? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes;  certainly.  He  is  their  employee.  He  is  di- 
rectly on  a  salary  or  as  an  agent. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  every  man  who  ^oes  around  from  house  to 
house  has  a  right  to  say  as  to  whether  credit  shall  be  given  or  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  he  has  not.  He  is  subject  to  his  office  on 
that.  There  is  a  system- of  offices.  I  know  that  20  years  ago  the 
Singer  Co.  claimed  to  have  5,000  agents  in  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  they  have  to-day,  but  they  claimed  that  many 
20  years  a^o.  You  can  hardly  find  any  place  where  there  is  not  a 
Singer  sewing  machine  sold,  wherever  you  may  go,  all  over  the  world. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  independent  companies,  then,  as  they  called 
themselves  here  the  other  day,  do  not  do  business  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  if  they  had 
the  brains  that  the  Singer  Co.  has. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  that  requires  any  special  brains. 
If  these  people  can  sell  their  machines  outright,  and  they  prefer  that 
to  the  commission  business,  I  think  that  is  legitimate,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  so  than  the  commission  business. 

Mr.  Hearne.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  does  not  do  a  OHn* 
mission  business  in  the  sense  in  which  you  understand  it.  Their 
goods  are  sold  by  them  through  their  employees. 

Senator  Clark.  Suppose  a  Singer  sewing-machine  agent  starts  out 
from  a  country  town  through  the  country  and  makes  a  contract  for  a 
machine,  or  sells  a  machine,  partly  for  money  and  partly  in  tjrade  for 
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an  old  machine,  or  partly  for  notes  and  partly  in  trade  for  an  old 
machine;  does  that  contract  require  the  approval  of  some  division 
agent  or  something  of  that  sort! 
Mr.  Hearne.  Yes ;  the  system  is  very  highly  organized. 
Senator  Clark.  Do  they  not  leave  the  machine  right  then  and 
there? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily.    The  judgment  of  the  sales- 
man is  used.    He  is  acquainted  and  knows  with  whom  he  is  dealing. 
Senator  Clark.  When  the  purchaser  si^s  the  notes,  he  signs  one 
of  these  iron^clad  contracts  tnat  the  madkine  does  not  go  into  his 
possession  until  every  dollar  is  paid? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes ;  and  then  the  courts  throw  that  out.  When  the 
person  who  buys  the  machine  is  about  a  year  behind  in  his  payments 
the  courts  will  throw  it  out  tiien. 

Senator  Clark.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  they  still  have  the 
same  kind  of  notes? 
Mr.  Hearne.  They  do  not  do  so  much  of  that. 
Senator  Clark.  Of  course,  I  never  bought  many  sewing  machines, 
but  I  had  supposed  that  when  one  of  these  agente  went  out  from  a 
little  town  ana  sold  a  machine  the  buyer  came  into  inomediate  pos- 
session of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes;  they  may  sell  to  them  on  open  credit,  if  they 
wish.    The  laws  of  the  various  States  differ. 

Senator  Clark.  When  I  speak  about  possession,  I  am  speaking  of 
{)hysical  possession,  not  legal  possession.    I  supposed  that  he  de- 
livered the  machine. 
Mr.  Hbarne.  Not  always. 

Senator  Clark.  I  suppose  that  he  could  deliver  the  machine. 
Mr.  Hearne.  Yes;  they  have  stocks  of  machines  all  over  the 
country. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes.  Now,  if  the  agent  takes  the  machine  out  of 
the  wagon  and  puts  it  in  the  purchaser's  house,  and  delivers  it  in  that 
way,  I  nad  not  supposed  that  that  required  any  further  approval  by 
the  company.    It  seems  that  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Hearne.  If  the  agent's  judgment  is  good,  and  his  manager 
trusts  him,  he  can  act  on  his  own  judgment.  But  if  the  manager 
has  found  that  the  judgment  of  a  certain  salesman  is  not  good  he 
will  not  rely  upon  it,  he  will  investigate. 

Senator   Smoot.  Do  they  not  take  a  chance?    When  they  get 
double  or  three  times  what  the  machine  cost,  the  balance  of  it  they 
will  take  a  chance  on? 
Mr.  Hearne.  There  is  some  chance  taken,  undoubtedly. 
Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  of 
machines  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hearne.  We  have  manufactured  some  sewing  machines  our- 
selves, and  still  make  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  the  Singer  Manufac- 
turing Co.  to  manufacture,  say,  a  drop-top  machine  with  six  drawers, 
one  of  their  good  machines? 
Mr.  H^RNE.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  fair  estimate  on  it ;  yes. 
Senator  Smoot.  About  what  will  that  cost  the  Singer  company 
to  make? 
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Mr.  Hbarne.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  Singer  company 
is  in  position  to  manufacture  as  cheaply  as,  or  cheaper  than,  any 
other  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot,  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Hearne.  And  I  know  that  I  can  buy  a  machine  such  as  you 
describe — ^I  have  the  catalogue  here — for  about  $12  to  $13,  at  whole- 
sale, one  at  a  time.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  say — ^I  have 
heard  their  officials  state — ^that  the  cost  of  that  kind  of  a  machine  is 
$9.50  to  $10. 

Senator  Ssioor.  And  when  that  $9.50  or  $10  machine  is  shipped  out 
to  any  place  in  the  West,  in  Wyoming,  or  any  of  the  States  in  the 
West,  a  man  takes  that  in  a  little  rig  and  goes  out  and  sells  it,  and 
the  consumer  pays  $70  for  that,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  those  figures  are  high. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  high,  so  far  as  our  section  of  the 
country  is  concerned,  because  I  have  seen  them  sold  for  that,  time 
and  time  again. 

Mr.  Hearne.  That  is  on  long  time,  and  it  must  be  a  fancy  cabinet. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  price  of  a  sewing  machine  such  as  you  de- 
scribe, sold  on  longtime,  is  much  over  $50. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think,  then,  this  being  a  specially  Ameri- 
can business,  as  you  have  stated,  the  article  costing,  to  purchase  in 
this  country,  $9.50  to  $10,  and  the  consumer  being  compelled  to  pay 
$60  to  $70  for  it,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  30  per  cent  duty  is  going  to 
aflfect  the  price  to  the  consimier  at  all? 

Mr.  Hearne.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  further,  I  will  go  into 
that. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  question  which  you  could  answer  offhand. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  propose  to  do  it,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  this  fact :  That  if  sew- 
ing machines  were  free,  all  of  the  other  American  concerns  here 
would  be  a  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  know  they  would  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  that  they  would  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  know  that  they  would  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  think  sewing  machines  can  be  manufactured 
as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  in  any  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  know  they  can  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  wh^"^  did  the  Singer  Manufacturing  C!o.  go 
over  in  Scotland  and  start  manufacturing  there  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  will  explain  that.  The  average  person  thinks  that 
the  family  sewing  machine  is  the  sewing  machine  oi  to-day.  It  is  not 
The  sewing  machine  of  to-day  has  developed  into  a  manufacturing 
machine.  The  family  trade  is  very  large,  but  it  is  only  a  percentage 
of  the  total  business.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  has  been  won- 
derfully successful,  because  it  has  developed  the  industry.  They 
have  made  sewing  machines  to  all  sorts  of  things,  such  as  making 
buttonholes,  sewing  on  buttons,  sewing  corset  steels  into  corsets,  and 
a  thousand  and  one  things.  If  the  other  people  would  do  the  same 
thing  as  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  did,  and  some  of  them  have, 
they  could  compete  with  them  successfully. 
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Now,  I  know  that  some  of  these  companies  are  pretty  large  ex- 
porters. There  is  one  company  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  another  in  Illi- 
nois, which  are  large  exporters,  and  I  think  they  have  no  offices  there 
but  export  offices. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  sell  any  machines  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Not  in  this  particular*  territory.  You  asked  me  if 
American  manufacturers  could  manufacture  and  compete  with  for- 
eign manufacturers.  I  say  the  business  of  these  companies  is  largely 
export.  The  amount  of  that  business,  $9,000,000,  shows  it.  That  is 
not  the  export  business  of  the  Singer  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Singer  Co.  exports  a  large  part  of  the 
$9,000,000  worth  of  machines? 

Mr.  Heabne.  They  export  a  large  part  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  near  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Not  all  of  it,  nor  half  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  have  not  the  figures,  but  I  know  how  large  their 
business  is. 

Senator  Clark.  How  much  do  the  other  concerns  export? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  the  export  business  of  the  other  sewing  ma- 
chine companies  is  one-half  of  that. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  do  they  go  to? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Largely  to  South  America,  and  a  few  of  them  to 
Canada,  and  some  to  China. 

Senator  Ci-ark.  Is  not  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  in  com- 
petition in  all  those  countries? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Can  not  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  sell  cheaper 
in  those  markets  than  the  others? 

Mr.  Hearne.  They  can,  but  they  do  not 

Senator  Clark.  Their  business  is  to  sell  sewing  machines,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes;  and  they  sell  tliem. 

Senator  Clark.  They  will  meet  competition  in  anjr  market. 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  meet  competition  on  price. 
They  compete  by  method  and  organization  and  by  the  goods  that  they 
sell 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  with  the  same  method 
and  the  same  organization  they  could  sell  a  machine  manufactured 
in  Europe,  as  they  manufacture  machines,  cheaper  in  South  America 
than  th^  could  a  madiiine  manufactured  in  the  United  States? 

Tdr.  I&AKNB.  No,  sir.  The  proof  of  it  is  that  we  are  competing 
successfully  in  South  America  with  the  Germans.  We  are  doing  it 
all  the  time — ^America  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  does  not  prove  whether  or  not  the  same 
machine,  under  the  same  circumstances,  could  be  manufactured  in 
Europe  cheaper  than  in  this  coimtry.  Suppose  the  Singer  Manu- 
facturing Co.  should  decide  to  go  into  Germany  or  into  England  or 
into  Eussia  and  establish  themselves  there  and  manufacture  their 
sewing  machines  there  entirely.  Do  you  not  believe  that  with  the 
same  management  that  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  has  in  this 
country,  transferred  to  those  countries,  they  could  make  the  sewing 
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machine  in  that  country  cheaper  than  they  can  here,  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  wagef 

Mr.  Hkabke.  That  is  not  the  entire  thing,  sir.  The  Singer  Manu- 
facturing Co.  has  got  the  same  management  in  Ghusgow.  I  know 
within  two  weeks  one  of  their  chief  engineers  was  sent  there,  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  They  have  the  same  methods  there  and  tlie 
same  methods  in  Hamburg.  Their  methods  are  the  same  over  there 
as  they  are  here,  but  it  is  not  entirely  a  question  of  cost  of  manufac* 
ture  over  there,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  location,  and  the  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.  have  so  many  special  machines  that  they  make 
for  so  many  special  operations  that  the  distance  and  time  over  here 
are  in  favor  of  them  oeing  on  the  ground ;  and  in  addition  to  that 
we  have  the  German  and  English  patent  laws. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  pay  its 
workmen  in  Scotland  the  same  as  other  manufacturing  concerns  in 
this  country  pay  their  workmen? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  No. 

Mr.  Hearne.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
goods  as  sewing  machines  and  typewriters,  the  work  is  duplication, 
and  the  people  who  make  the  sewing  machines  are  not  machinists. 
A  great  aeal  of  the  work  is  done  by  girls.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  done 
in  this  country  by  ffirls  and  boys. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  Mr.  Chase  said. 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes.  A  man  who  never  saw  a  sewing  machine  can 
be  taken  and  taught  so  that  in  a  week  he  can  do  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  Mr.  Chase  said. 

Senator  Clark.  I  inferred  from  your  answers  to  some  questions 
that  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  maintained  a  stable  price. 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir;  they  practically  do. 

Senator  Clark.  And  that  the  price  did  not  depend  on  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  comparison. 

Senator  Clark.  That  it  did  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Clark.  In  justice  to  the  consumer,  for  whom  you  are 
speaking  here  to-day,  do  you  not  think  that  the  cost  to  him  ou^ht 
to  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  at  least,  upon  the  cost  of  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Academically,  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Academically?  Do  you  not  think  that  it  really 
should  ?  In  other  words,  from  your  actions,  you  believe  in  the  maxim 
of  charging  all  that  you  can  get  out  of  your  manufactured  product, 
irrespective  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  think,  sirj  that  you  get  my  point  of  view. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  that.  I  simply  mentioned  the  Singer  Co. 
I  am  not  in  their  favor  at  all.    I  am  simply  speaking  of  the  facts. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
Co.  at  all.  I  am  speaking  of  the  sewing-machine  business  and  the 
relations  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  consiuner  if  he 
could  buy  the  goods  cheaper. 

Senator  Clark.  Ought  not  the  manufacturer,  in  conducting  his 
business,  to  conduct  his  business  so  as  to  obtain  a  reasonable  profit 
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for  himself,  selling  his  goods  to  the  consumer  at  that  reasonable 
price? 

Mr.  Heakne.  I  have  not  disputed  that  proposition  at  all,  and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  dispute  it.  I  have  not  come  hei'e  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  that  they  should  do  that  at  all.    It  is  so. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  speak  for  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes ;  and  I  say  that  he  ought  to  get  his  stuff  cheaper 
if  he  can. 

Senotor  Clabk.  Now,  tell  us  how  he  can  get  it  cheaper. 

Mr.  Hearne.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at  I  think  that  if  the 
Underwood  bill  should  pass,  and  you  shoiud  allow  sewing  machines 
in  free,  there  would  be  a  much  better  opportunity  for  the  consumer 
to  get  it. 

Senator  Ci^abk.  Where  will  the  machines  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  From  Germany,  largely. 

Senator  Clabk.  From  what  factories? 

Itbr.  Heabns.  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  a  great  many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  at  this  point.  Mr.  Hearne, 
you  may  continue  your  statement  at  8  o'clock. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

after  recess. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EGBERT  J.  HEABNE— Continued. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  addressing  the  committee  when  it  took  a 
i-ecess,  Mr.  Hearne.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  go  on. 

Mr.  Heabne.  At  the  present  time  onlj^  a  few  special  manufactur- 
ing sewing  machines  are  imported,  which  have  been  developed  a 
little  more  over  in  Europe  in  some  branches  of  trade  than  they  have 
been  here.  If  adnjiitted  dutv  free,  more  of  these  machines  would 
have  a  chance  to  compete  with  and  keep  down  the  price  of  machines 
in  this  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  do  you  figure  that  if  you  had  more  machines 
coming  in  here,  on  account  of  the  duty,  it  would  keep  down  the 
price  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Because  it  would  introduce  competition  on  those 
machines. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  a  machine  that 
costs  $10  to  make,  and  that  sells  for  $60  to  $70,  the  mere  fact  of 
having  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  that  $10 — which  is  $3 — is  going  to 
influence  the  retail  price  of  the  machine?^ 

Mr.  BDbabne.  Mr.  Smoot,  I  do  not  think  you  have  followed  my 
argument.  I  have  said  that  only  a  few  special  manufacturing  ma- 
chines are  imported  at  the  present  time,  and  that  the  prices  on  such 
special  machines  are  even  higher  in  proportion  to  the  cost  than  the 
prices  of  the  so-called  ordinary  or  family  sewing  machines.  It  may 
be  news  to  the  committee,  but  sewing  machines  are  sold  as  high  as 
$300  for  the  head  alone.  I  am  speaking  of  manufacturing  machines, 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Then,  you  are  not  speaking  of  the  ordinary  ma- 
chine that  the  people  generally  buy? 

Mr.  Hearne.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  not;  no,  sir.  I  have 
spoken  of  that  machine  heretofore. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  you  are  not  speaking  for  the  customer  other 
than  sim^y  the  manufacturer  that  buys  the  high-priced  machine? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  am  speaking  for  both  of  them;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent moment  I  am  speaking  of  the  manufacturer,  in  answer  to  your 
question. 

As  to  prices,  the  export  figures  speak  most  eloquently.  I  have 
already  mentioned  some  prices  in  reply  to  Senator  Smooths  question. 
I  might  add  to  that  that  hand  sewing  machines  are  sold  at  whol^ale 
here  as  low  as  $5  for  the  head,  without  the  table.  Such  machines 
are  sold  almost  entirelv  for  export.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  let- 
ters here  from  three  leading  German  manufacturers — ^I  think  the 
question  was  asked  me  a  moment  ago — all  of  whom  say  that  they 
are  utterly  imable  to  compete  in  the  American  market.  1  will  quote 
briefly  from  some  of  them. 

One  of  these  concerns,  known  as  Seidel  &  Naumann,  of  Dresden, 
employs  3,000  workmen  and  manufactures  100,000  sewing  machines  a 
year.    Yet  they  say,  in  their  letter  of  September  9, 1911 : 

"We  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of 
the  very  high  customs  duties  to  be  paid  for  machines  imported  to  the 
iJnited  States  of  America  it  would  not  be  worth  while^'  to  take  up 
the  matter. 

Haid  &  Neu,  of  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  who  employ  1,200  workmen 
and  who  claim  to  manufacture  100,000  sewing  machines  a  year,  say : 

We  are  afraid  that  In  consequence  of  the  eminent  (ly)  high  American  Import 
duty  for  German  goods  you  are  unable  to  enter  Into  successful  competition. 

The  firm  of  L.  O.  Dietrich,  of  Altenburg,  say,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 9 : 

Up  to  to-day  I  have,  in  spite  of  my  utmost  efforts,  not  yet  done  any  business 
with  your  country,  and  this  only  by  reason  of  the  extraordinarily  high  duty  of 
entry,  which  is  dO  per  coit  of  the  value. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  do  not  import  any  machines  into  this  coun- 
try now,  do  they? 

Mr.  Hearne.  These  concerns  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hearne.  No^ir ;  they  do  not  sell  any. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  they  if  thejr  were  free  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  they  would,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  they  ^v(»re  imported  here,  would  that  interfere 
with  the  Singer  sewing  machine  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes ;  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  can  not  those  machines  be  imported  now? 
It  would  not  cost  more  than  $10  to  make  them  over  there;  and  30 
pw-  cent  of  $10  is  $3,  and  that  would  be  only  $13  laid  down  here. 
Why  do  they  not  import  those  machines  into  this  country  and  sell 
them  the  same  as  other  merchandise  is  sold — on  the  basis  of  a  20  or  25 
per  cent  profit?  If  they  did  that,  the  customer  would  get  some  relief 
instead  of  paying  the  enormous  price  at  which  the  Singer  sewing 
machine  is  sold  to-day.  • 
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Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  think  sewing  machines  can  be  bought  in 
Germany  as  low  as  you  say,  sir.  I  have  not  got  figures  as  low  as 
that. 

Senator  MgOumber.  What  is  the  retail  price  here  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Of  sewing  machines? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.    Take  the  Singer,  for  example. 

Mr.  Hearne.  For  the  ordinary  sewing  machine  I  think  they  get 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $45  cash,  depending  upon  the 
style  of  woodwork.  That  would  be  somewhere  about  the  average 
price. 

Senator  Shoot.  That  is  an  ordinary  machine? 

Mr.  Hearne.  What  we  call  an  ordmary  sewing  machine ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  that  machine  cost  to  make? 

Mr.  Heabnb.  My  impression  is,  from  my  experience  with  the  bud- 
ness,  that  it  costs  somewhere  about  $9.50  for  the  Singer  Co.  to  make 
diat  machine;  but  the  cost  of  selling,  of  course,  is  high. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  it  costs  them  to  manufacture  it 
here? 

Mr.  Hearne.  That  is  what  I  believe ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  the  same 
or  an  equivalent  machine  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Hearne.  The  prices  would  run  from  26  to  30  per  cent 
higher. 

Senator  McCumber.  Higher  in  Europe  than  here? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir.  I  judge  so,  from  the  figures  I  have  gotten 
from  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Hearne.  It  is  an  American  industry,  sir.  There  have  been, 
I  might  say,  absolutely  no  inventions  except  American  inventions  in 
sewing  machines,  although  the  original  inventor  was  a  Frenchman. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  they  as  good  a  sewing  machine  as  is 
manufactured  in  our  country  for  family  use? 

Mr.  Hearne.  They  are  just  about  15  years  behind  in  the  race  in 
Grermany,  on  account  ofpatents. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  real  reason  they  do  not  sell  here  is 
because  they  are  not  manufacturing  what  you  would  call  an  up-to- 
date  machine? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir.    That  only  holds  true  about 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  they  are  15  years  behind  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  say  that  only  holds  true  about  family  machines, 
because  the  margin  of  profit 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  speaking  now  of  family  machines. 

Mr.  Hearne.  The  margin  of  profit  there  is  different  from  what 
it  is  on  manufacturing  machines;  and  the  tariff  and  the  freight  and 
the  duty  and  the  expenses  keep  them  out.  Everything  is  against 
them. 

Senator  Clark.  Does  it  cost  the  Singer  Co.  more  to  manufacture 
its  machines  in  Europe  than  it  does  to  manufacture  a  like  machine 
here? 

Mr.  Hearne.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  factories  over  there,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  explained  that,  sir.  That  is  on  account  of  patents 
and  on  account  of  convenience. 
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Senator  Clabk.  What  patents  are  there? 

Mr.  Hearne.  On  sewing  machines  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hearne.  There  are  thousands  of  them. 

Senator  Clabk.  Does  that  apply  to  the  basic  patents  on  sewing 
machines,  or  does  it  apply  to  the  little  frills! 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  frills.  The  sewing-machine 
art  has  progressed  away  beyond  the  stage  of  the  ordinary  sewing 
machine. 

Senator  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  I  suppose,  of 
course,  the  Singer  Co.  pay  the  same  as  anybody  else  here  for 
patents  that  are  held  outside  of  this  country.  It  would  not  have 
to  paj  any  more  for  those  patents  if  they  were  applied  to  manufac- 
ture m  Europe^  would  it? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  m  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany,  under  the  laws 
there,  they  have  to  manufacture  in  those  countries. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  do  not  have  to  manufacture  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hearne.  They  do,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  a  workable  clause  in  the  German  patents? 

Mr.  Hearne.  There  is,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  did  it  pass  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  know  how  long  ago  it  passed,  but  of  my 
own  knowledge  I  know  that  five  years  ago  an  American  manufacturer 
had  his  patent  canceled  because  he  did  not  manufacture  in  Germany. 
I  know  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  mistaken^ 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  furnishea  the  evidence. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  was  a  convention  on  the  subject  held  here  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  I  was  chairman  of  the  patent  committee 
at  the  time.  I  know  that  the  question  was  discussed  and  that  there 
was  also  a  convention  held  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  that 
very  subject. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  like  to  contradict  you,  Senator,  but  I  know 
I  furnished  the  evidence,  and  I  know  the  patent  was  canceled.  I 
can  give  you  the  name  and  the  data  to  identi^  the  case. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  say  there  was  not  a  patent  canceled,  but 
not  on  account  of  the  workable  clause. 

Mr.  Hearne.  It  was  for  that  reason.  The  Singer  Co.  has  tried 
again  and  again  to  introduce  machines  into  Germany  that  have 
been  only  fictitiously  manufactured  there^  and  it  has  been  held  by 
the  German  Government  that  they  must  actually  manufacture  the 
things  that  are  patented. 

Senator  Ci^ark.  This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at :  What  elements 
enter  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  Germany  or  England  that 
would  make  the  cost  of  the  completed  machine  greater  there  than 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  the  industry  is  more  fully  developed  here. 

Senator  Clark.  But  the  Singer  people  use  the  same  methods  over 
there  that  they  do  here? 

.  Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  they  do.  The  methods  are  the 
same,  sir;  but  possibly  the  factory  organization  is  not  the  same  there 
as  it  is  here.  The  industry  was  started  in  this  country  and  made  what 
it  is  because  of  the  intercnangeable  manufacture  of  parts  of  sewing 
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machines.  Making  parts  interchangeable  is  entirely  an  American 
method  of  manufacture — I  will  not  say  "  discovery."  They  have  not 
so  thoroughly  taken  hold  of  that  in  Germany  as  they  have  here.  They 
do  much  hand  work  in  Germany. 

Senator  Clark.  Your  belief,  then,  is  that  it  cost  more  to  manufac- 
ture sewing  machines  of  the  same  class  in  Germany  and  in  England 
than  it  does  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  believe  it,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  plant  in  Germany  ? 
Mr.  Hearne.  I  have,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manufacturing 
plants  in  Germany? 
Mr.  Hearne.  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  what  respect  are  the  plants  in  Germany 
less  effective  in  turning  out  a  good  article  on  a  given  expenditure 
than  those  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Hearne.  It  is  largely  a  state  of  mind,  sir. 
Senator  McCu^ibbr.  A  state  of  mind  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  lot  of  workmen  here  that  have 
been  taught  and  educated  to  shop  methods  that  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  30  or  40  years,  and  they  have  not  got  them  yet  over  tnere. 
They  are  approaching  us,  of  course. 

Senator  ^moot.  You  told  me  this  morning  that  almost  all  of  the 
workmen  were  not  skilled,  and  it  took  only  about  a  week  to  get  one 
so  that  he  could  work  on  any  part  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Hearne.  You  overlook  the  difference,  sir,  between  an  operator 
and  a  workman  or  machinist. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  also  asked  this  morning  if  the  same  methods 
that  are  used  in  this  country  are  used  in  Scotland  and  in  Germany  by 
the  Singer  Co.,  and  you  said  yes. 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  methods  are  used,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  not  identical.  I  think  anybody  who  has  ever  had  any 
experience  in  the  various  countries  knows  that  the  conditions  in  the 
different  countries  are  not  the  same.  The  plant  may  be  the  same  and 
the  machinery  the  same  and  the  buildings  the  same,  but  the  condi- 
tiwis  in  each  countrv  are  not  the  same. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  comparative 
cost  of  labor  in  manufactories  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  on 
sewing  machines  is  probably  40  per  cent  less  than  it  is  here. 
Senator  McCumber.  Forty  per  cent  less? 
Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir;  40  per  cent  less  than  it  is  here. 
Senator  McCumber.  And  notwithstandmg  an  advantage  of  40  per 
cent  in  labor  itself,  you  think  it  costs  more  in  Germany  to  produce 
one  of  those  machines  than  it  does  here? 
Mr.  Hearne.  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
material  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference.  I  think  the 
cost  of  the  raw  materials  is  much  the  same  in  both  countries,  because 
the  raw  material  in  the  sewing  machine  is  not  a  very  large  item. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  you  any  record  of  what  constitutes  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  a  machine  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  you  can  give  a  comparison  ? 
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Mr.  Heabne.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  McCtjmbeb.  Where  did  you  get  your  information? 

Mr.  Heabne.  From  my  general  knowledge.  I  have  been  in  the 
business  some  80  years. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  the  business  of  manufacturing} 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  have  been  manufacturing  for  half  uiat  time.  I 
have  been  seUing  and  importing  sewing  machines  for  many  years. 
I  have  been  in  Germany  quite  a^w  times. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  have  been  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  small  way. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  To  get  an  idea,  or  at  least  a  correct  idea,  you 
ought  to  have  the  data  of  what  it  costs  to  produce  each  article  in 
Germany,  ought  you  not? 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  to  get  such  infor- 
mation. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Do  you  not  think  the  Sin^r  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  could  furnish  anyone  with  the  cost  of  producing  in  Grermany, 
and  also  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  thing  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  have  made  no  attempt  to  get  that  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  HJBABNE.  I  should  not  think  of  asking  the  Singer  Co.  such 
a  question  as  that 

Senator  Clabk.  Your  statement  rather  upsets  my  idea  of  the  whole 
sewing-machine  business,  and  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  important 
if  it  is  founded  on  facts.  You  make  the  direct  statement,  without 
equivocation,  that  it  costs  more  to  manufacture  a  sewing  machine  in 
Germany  or  England  than  it  costs  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Heabne.  That  is  my  belief,  sir. 

Senator  Clabk.  If  that  is  true,  it  upsets  all  my  notions.  It  upsets 
all  the  vieAvs  of  others  that  I  have  heard.  I  should  like,  if  you  can, 
to  have  you  furnish  the  committee  some  facts  that  furnish  a  basis 
for  your  conclusions. 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  can  do  so,  sir.  I  think  the  letters  I  have  produced 
here  are  fairly  good  evidence  in  a  general  way.  I  think  the  exports 
speak  very  eloquently.  When  the  imports  of  sewing  machines  have 
been  only  $52,000,  with  an  export  of  $9,000,000, 1  do  not  think  it  can 
be  said 

Senator  Clabk.  That  is  a  result.  That  is  not  a  fact  upon  which 
the  conclusion  is  based.  If  you  have  any  facts  that  will  show  the 
cost  of  building  a  machine  in  America  and  the  cost  of  building  a  like 
machine  in  Germany,  I  should  like  to  have  them  known. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  get  such  figures. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  a  protectionist,  but  I  do  not  want  to  protect 
an  industry  in  this  country  where  we  already  have  the  advantage  in 
the  cost  of  construction. 

Mr.  Hearne.  That  is  why  I  have  come  here,  sir — ^because  I  have 
been  in  this  business  30  years,  and  I  know  what  the  sewing-machine 
business  is;  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  one  business  of  all  others, 
except  possibly  the  typewriter  business,  that  does  not  need  protec- 
tion. 

Senator  Clark.  The  reason  I  asked  you  the  question  was  that  yoa 
had  qualified  as  an  expert    If  you  are  an  expert,  you  know  the  cost 
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of  building  machines,  and  you  know  the  items  that  enter  into  that 
cost. 

Mr.  Heabne.  You  do  not  imagine  it  is  possible  for  me  to  get  the 
books  of  this  concern  and  to  get  their  facts  and  figures,  do  you  ? 

Senator  OjABk.  But  when  you  testify  to  a  fact  I  think  you  ought 
to  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  the  information  or  of  the  fact 
upon  which  you  base  your  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do,  sir.    I  base  it  upon  general  quotations  and  in- 
quiries which  I  have  made  for  years. 
.    Senator  Clark.  General  quotations  as  to  what? 

Mr.  Hearne.  As  to  the  price  at  which  they  can  sell  sewing  ma- 
chines. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  another  question.  My  question  is  as  te 
what  it  costs  them  to  build  them. 

Mr.  Hearne.  It  is  a  reasonable  thin^  to  assume  that  a  concern  is 
making  some  profit  on  its  goods.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  wheB 
they  are  fighting  in  the  world's  market,  that  they  are  willing  to  sell 
them,  as  the  Germans  do,  purely  as  a  piece  of  merchandise. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  care  to  assume  a  fact. 

Mr.  Hearne;  One  has  to  assume  something  in  a  case  of  this  kind 

Senator  Williams.  Facts  have  to  be  assumed  in  arriving  at  con- 
clusions, do  they  not,  sometimes? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Clark.  Not  at  all.  When  you  speak  of  the  cost  of  con* 
struction  no  facts  need  to  be  assumed. 

Mr.  Hearne.  If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
too  much  of  the  committee's  time 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  anxious  to  get  information  on  that  point, 
because  if  you  are  right  I  am  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  duty  on 
sewing  machines. 

Mr.  Hearne.  A  great  deal  of  my  information  is  general,  in  this 
way:  I  have  examfned  German  sewii*  maduBes.  I  have  imported 
them,  off  and  on,  for  many  years.  '  I  nave  examined  their  methods 
of  manufacture.  I  hsrve  been  a  manufacturer  myself,  and  still  am 
in  a  small  way,  and  I  see  their  methods.  I  can  see  by  examining 
the  machine  the  hand  work,  the  parts  that  have  been  nled,  and  the 
fact  that  thej  do  not  go  so  far  with  interchangeable  construction  as 
we  do  in  this  country.  That  is  where  the  great  difference  lies.  I 
think  the  Singer  Co.  probably  ^o  further  than  any  German  concenu 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ssk  you  this  question :  As  a  rule,  when 
men  are  buying  sewing  machines,  as  between  two  machines  of  equal 
▼aloe,  they  buy  the  cheaper  one,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  If  they  think  they  are  of  equal  value;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  WnxiAics.  I  say,  as  between  two  machines  that  do  the 
same  work,  they  buy  the  one  that  costs  the  least  money,  do  they  noti 

'Mr.  Hearne.  They  would  be  apt  to  do  that ;  yes,  sir.  That  would 
be  the  natural  thing. 

Senator  Williams.  They  are  apt  to  do  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
and  of  history,  the  American  manufacturers  of  sewing  machines 
haye  been  selling  a  vast  volume  of  sewing  machines  to  Europe,  have 
they  not! 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir;  an  enormous  yolume. 

Senator  Williams.  And  Europeans  haye  been  selling  very  few  of 
them  to  OS? 
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Mr.  Hearne.  Practically  none. 

Senator  Willlims.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  also,  that  as  a  rule  the  price 
of  a  machine  in  the  market  is  dependent  more  or  less  upon  the  cost 
of  making  the  machine  ? 

Mr.  Heakne.  Necessarily  it  is  the  first  item. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  the  assumption  of  fact  that  you  made  a 
moment  ago,  with  which  the  Senator  quarrels,  is  that  the  price  bears 
some  proportionate  relationship  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
article,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  believe  honestly  that  it  does. 

Senator  Williams.  If  it  does  not,  then  it  violates  all  the  rules  of 
production,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  It  certainly  does  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  be- 
cause the  German  sewing  machines  are  manufactured  by  merchants, 
and  they  sell  their  goods  as  merchandise. 

Senator  Williams.  If  the  price  of  shoe  pegs  in  the  market  bore 
no  sort  of  relationship  to  the  cost  of  making  shoe  pegs,  and  the 
people  who  are  making  shoe  pegs  continued  in  the  business  for  an 
indefinite  time,  would  you  not  say  that  that  was  a  violation  of  all 
the  experience  of  human  nature  and  of  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Unless  they  had  very  strong  patents,  or  a  monopoly 
of  some  kind,  I  should  think  it  ^ould  be. 

Senator  Williams.  So  when  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  tells  you 
that  the  price  and  the  cost  of  production  constitute  different  ques- 
tions, I  take  it  that  you  are  ready  to  admit,  academically,  that  they 
do,  but  that  in  the  long  run,  when  men  continue  to  sell  things,  the 
price  must  bear  some  relationship  to  the  cost  of  production? 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Hearne  stated  this  morning  that  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  sewing  machine  business  did  not  bear  any  definite 
relation  to  the  cost  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  Hearne.  T  beg  pardon,  sir;  I  said  with  the  Singer  Co.  But 
the  Singer  Co.  is  not  the  whole  business. 

Senator  Clark.  You  said  the  Singer  Co. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  us  come  to  that,  then. 

Senator  Clark.  Wait  just  a  minute;  I  want  to  get  the  witnesses 
basis  for  his  statement.  What  value  of  sewing  machines  are  ex- 
ported to  Europe? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  can  not  give  the  figures  as  to  Europe. 

Senator  Clark.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  the  figures? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  I  have  only  taken  the  total  ex- 
ports. 

Senator  Clark.  Then  the  foundation  falls  from  under  the  argu- 
ment— which,  I  think,  was  not  intended  so,  perhaps — of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Senator  Williams.  No  ;  the  foundation  falls  from  under  the  state- 
ment in  opposition  to  your  argument.    That  is  what  you  mean  to  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  export 
machines  from  this  country  to  Germany  in  competition  with  those 
that  are  manufactured  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  The  Singer  Co.  does  not  compete  on  price  in  any 
country. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  Singer 
company  exports  its  machines  from  this  country  to  another  country 
which  has  factories  of  the  same  manufacturer. 
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Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Willxams.  Before  he  answers  that  question,  Senator,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  this  one,  because  it  comes  m  there :  As  a  rule, 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  sells  directly  to  the  retailer,  does 
it  not? 
Mr.  Heabns.  Not  as  a  rule,  absolutely. 
Senator  Wiluams.  Absolutely  t 

Mr.  Hearne.  They  sell  directly  to  the  user. 

Senator  Wiluams.  So  that  they  do  not  enter  into  the  general 
market  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  They  are  not  in  the  open  market. 

Senator  MgCumber.  The  ]K>int  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  I  want  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. — ^which  has 
factories,  as  I  understand,  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  Scot- 
land— is  exporting  any  of  its  machines  manufactured  in  this  country 
to  any  one  of  those  three  countries  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  To  be  strictly  accurate,  they  are  exporting  some.  I 
know  that. 

Senator  Clark.  But  not  yery  many ! 

Mr.  Hearne.  As  to  what  the  figures  are  I  can  not  say.  The  fact 
is  that  the  industries  yary  in  the  yarious  countries.  The  Singer 
company,  for  instance,  will  haye  a  much  larger  demand  for  sewing 
machines  suitable  for  hosiery  work  in  Saxony  than  they  would  in 
Liyerpool;  and  in  many  cases,  by  preference,  they  will  make  their 
machines  in  Europe  for  the  European  trade  and  make  them  here  for 
the  American  trade.  In  some  cases  they  will  bring  machines  from 
Europe  that  are  mostly  in  demand  there  to  fill  a  slight  demand  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  sometimes  they  will  send  them  from  here 
to  fiU  a  slight  demand  there  ? 

Mr.  HJBARNE.  Yes,  sir.  I  haye  no  means  of  telling  how  much  the 
Singer  company's  business  is,  nor  am  I  basing  any  figures  entirely 
upon  them.  I  am  not  making  an  attack  upon  them,  nor  am  I  for 
them,  one  way  or  the  other.  I  know  that  the  so-called  ordinary 
sewing  machine  is  exported  and  sold  in  Germany.    I  know  it  is. 

Senator  Clark.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  H£.\RN£.  To  quite  an  extent,  sir.  I  can  not  give  you  the  fig- 
ures, but  I  know  it  is  quite  large. 

Senator  Clark.  It  must  be  the  Singer  machine,  then ;  because  the 
representatiyes  of  these  other  companies  said  that  their  exports  to 
Europe  were  a  very  negli^ble  quantity. 

Mr.  Hearne.  Necessarily,  sir,  they  would  be  handicapped  in  sell- 
ing machines  to  Eiirope  as  against  the  Germans.  Tn  selling  machines 
to  Mexico,  to  Canada,  and  to  other  places  like  that,  they  would  be 
under  more  fayorable  conditions  than  when  they  sold  them  right  to 
Germany.  I  suppose  the  Germans  have  a  little  patriotism.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  they  haye,  but  I  suppose  they  have  some. 

Senator  Williams.  Haye  not  the  Germans  a  tariff  on  sewing  ma- 
chines ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  It  is  quite  light.    It  is  by  weight. 

Senator  Clark.  But  that  comes  back  to  the  idea  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  $9,000,000  worth  of  sewing  machines  that  you  s^^eak  of  is  not 
exported  to  Germany  at  all,  but  is  exported  to  the'  neutral  markets  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Hearnb.  I  did  not  say  it  was  to  (Jennany,  sir. 
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Senator  Williams.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question :  Are  you 
prepared  to  say  that,  with  the  duty  removed,  American  seamstresses 
and  women  would  get  as  good  a  machine  as  at  present  to  do  their 
work  at  a  less  price  than  they  pay  now  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Oh,  I  think  the  machines  made  in  Germany  are  good. 
I  have  handled  them  a  good  many  years.  They  are  good  machines, 
perfectly  good  for  the  purpose. 

Senator  VViLLiAMS.  Then  if  the  German  machine  could  come  to  this 
country  less  the  present  tariff  duty,  would  not  the  seamstress  and 
the  woman  in  the  sweatshop  get  a  machine  for  that  much  less  money) 

Mr.  Hearne.  To  be  entirely  frank  with  you,  sir,  the  woman  in  the 
sweatshop  does  not  buy  the  machine.  It  is  bought  by  the  employer. 
She  uses  it. 

Senator  Williams.  The  man  who  manages  the  sweatshop  and  hires 
the  woman  to  do  the  work  in  the  sweatshop  hires  her  upon  the  basis 
of  possible  profit,  does  he  not?  ^ 

Mr.  Hearne.  Undoubtedly,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  among  his  expenses  is  the  price  of  the  ma- 
chine, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  are  you  of  the  opinion  that  an  equally 
good  machine  could  go  to  the  person  who  uses  the  machine  or  the  per- 
son who  buys  the  Aiachine  at  a  less  cost  if  the  tariff  were  removed? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Undoubtedly,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  statement 
that  the  machine  costs  more  in  Germany  than  it  does  here,  so  that  you 
would  be  bringing  in  a  more  expensive  machine  than  the  American 
machine? 

Mr.  Hearne.  The  question  of  cost  and  the  question  of  selling  price 
are  not  the  same  thing,  sir.  I  think  the  German  makes  less  profit 
than  the  American  under  any  conditions.  Therefore,  while  his  goods 
may  cost  him  more,  he  does  not  make  so  much  profit  and  he  sells 
lower. 

Senator  Smoot.  Especially  in  selling? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  Germans  sell  on  a  smaller 
profit. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  importing  machines,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.,  Yes,  sir.    I  manufacture  also. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  we  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  with 
one  another ;  we  want  to  be  honest.  Your  object  in  appearing  before 
the  committee  is  to  build  up  a  larger  business  in  the  importation  of 
machines;  and  the  reason  why  vou  think  you  can  build  up  a  larger 
business  in  the  importation  or  machines  is  because  you  can  get 
cheaper  machines  to  handle? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  that  will  increase  the  value  of  your  busi- 
ness, and,  in  the  long  run,  your  profits? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  propose  to  go  into  that  business  if  I  can  get  sewing 
machines  at  a  price  at  which  I  can  sell  them. 

Senator  Williams.  So  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  if  the  duty  is 
removed  you  can  furnish  the  American  people  with  cheaper  sewing 
machines? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  must  sell  them  cheaper  or  I  can  not  sell  them, 
I  must  do  something  to  get  the  trade. 
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Senator  Williams.  As  a  rule,  the  people  who  ultimately  pay  for 
sewing  machines,  either  in  the  expenses  of  the  business  or  otherwise, 
are  the  people  who  use  sewing  machines,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hkarne.  Undoubtedly,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  they  have  been  robbed  as  to  the  prices  they 
have  been  compelled  to  pay,  irrespective  of  what  the  rate  has  been 
on  sewing  machines. 

Senator  Williams.  I  doubt  not  that ;  but  the  margin  of  potential 
robbery  would  be  smaller  if  the  machine  were  cheaper. 

Senator  Heyburk.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  makes  up  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  a  machine  at  $9  and  the  selling  price  at  $55  ? 

Mr.  Heasne.  Partly  profit,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  CoJ 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  should  like  to  give  you  some  figures,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Just  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  understand  that  the  only  capital  stock  ever  paid 
into  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  was  some  $600,000. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Was  there  any  other  capital  stock  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  understand,  and  I  think  it  is  common  knowledge, 
that  some  few  years  since  they  made  a  stock  dividend  of  $20,000,000. 
I  saw  the  statement  in  the  paper  two  or  three  days  ago  that  they  were 
going  to  pay  a  12  per  cent  dividend  this  year.  They  are  paying  3 
per  cent  quarterly. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Is  that  on  the  $20,000,000? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  their  present  capitalization 
is  somewhere  around  $75,000,000,  and  it  is  claimed  that  nothing  was 
ever  put  in  but  the  original  $600,000.  I  have  seen  figures  stating  that 
thw  have  paid  about  $440,000,000  in  dividends. 

Senator  Heybubn.  They  have  paid  $440,000,000  in  dividends,  you 
say? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  On  a  capitalization  at  one  time  of  $500,000  ? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Of  $600,000. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  later  on  a  capitalization  of  about 
$76,000,000? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  percentage  of  profits  did  the  dividends 
represent? 

Mr.  Heabne.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  fair}'  tale ;  it  is  enormous. 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale.    What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Those  are  the  facts.  You  have  to  go  back  for  30 
years  to  pay  that,  of  course. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Take  the  last  10  years.  Their  capital  stock 
has  been  $75,000,000  for  mose  than  10  years,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Heabne.  No;  not  quite  so  much  as  that. 

Senator  Heybubn.  For  how  many  years  has  it  been  that  ? 

Mr.  Heabne.  They  made  a  stock  dividend  of  some  $20,000,000, 
I  think,  within  the  last  10  years. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  making  a  stock  dividend  simply  meant 
that  they  issued  that  much  more  stock  ? 

Mr.  IIeabne.  They  are  paying  dividends  of  12  per  cent  this  year 
on  it,  sir.  If  you  take  it  on  the  basis  of  the  original  investment  of 
$600,000,  it  is  extremely  high. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  Let  me  see.  What  was  the  cash  paid  for  the 
stock? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  I  don't  think  there  is  much  Singer  stock  to  be  had 
in  the  market,  but  I  guess  it  would  bring  $300. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  do  not  mean  per  share.  I  mean  how  much  of 
that  stock  has  been  paid  In  or  represents  cash? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  believe  all  of  it  does  to-day,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  you  have  a  stock  dividend,  that  does  not 
represent  cash,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hearne.  It  was  taken  from  the  surplus. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  represents  profits? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Profits;  yes — ^surplus  accumulated  from  the  profited. 
^  Senator  Heyburn.  But  you  have  not  told  me  what  represents  the 
difference  between  $9,  the  cost  of  the  machine,  and  $55,  tne  price  you 
get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think,  sir,  you  have  some  of  the  figures  too  high. 

Senator  Heyburn.  But  you  ffave  those  figures. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  did  not 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  not  say  the  machine  sold  for  $55  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  said  a  family  sewing  machine  sold  for  $45. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Very  well.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  for  the 
minute  to  the  family  sewing  machine  selling  at  $45,  then*  How 
much  does  that  cost? 

Mr.  Hearne.  If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  I  think  the  matter  will  be 
cleared  up  better  if  we  do  not  always  harp  so  much  on  the  family 
sewing  machine.  That  is  not  the  entire  business  of  the  Singer  C5o. 
In  fact,  the  other  business  is  very  large. 

Senator  Heyburn.  No  ;  the  whole  argument  here  is  based  upon  the 
effect  it  will  have  upon  the  cost  of  a  machine  to  the  family. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  did  not  use  the  word  "  family,"  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  am  using  it 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Thererore,  I  want  to  know  what  is  repre- 
sented  

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  a  distinctive  sewing  machine 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Family  sewing  machine? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  the  one  used  in  families  gen- 
erally. 

Senator  Williams.  There  are  about  four  different  sorts. 

Senator  Clark.  They  are  all  family  machines. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  will  get  the  facts  in  a  minute,  I  think. 
What  is  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  family  machine? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  gave  the  figures ;  I  said  I  thought  somewhere  about 
$9.50  to  a  very  large  concern  like  the  Singer  Co.  I  am  talking  about 
the  factory  cost,  of  course. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  company,  what 
does  that  machine  sell  for  to  the  user? 

Mr.  Hearne.  My  idea  was  that  it  was  sold  at  retail  to  the  family 
for  somewhere  around  $45. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  is  that  difference  made  up?  Is  it  in 
labor,  or  material,  or  patents? 
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Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me,  sir.  I  say  the  fac- 
tory cost  is  $9.50 ;  the  selling  price  is  $45. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  What  makes  up  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Gross  profits. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  profits? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  The  cost  of  running  the  business  organization. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Selling  force,  advertising 

Senator  Heybubn.  Does  the  selling  force  cost  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  manufactmre  and  the  selling  price!  Does  it  cost 
that  much  to  sell  the  machine? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  How  much  of  that  is  profit? 

Mr.  Heabne.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  are  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Surely,  sir;  but  I  do  not  sell  them  for  $45.  I  wish 
I  did. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  commission  do  you  pay  for  selling  ma- 
chines? 

Mr.  EbsABNB.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  I  do ;  I  am  talking  about 
what  other  people  do.    I  am  not  talking  of  my  own  business. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  am  inquiring  of  you  now  in  regard  to  the 
Sin^r  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

>&.  I&BABNE.  I  do  not  know  what  they  pay,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  There  is  an  unexplained  and  unaccounted-for 
profit  between  the  cost  you  have  given  and  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Heabne.  It  is  not  unaccounted  for  at  all.  The  dividends  the 
Singer  Co.  has  paid  show  what  it  constitutes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Then  they  have  made  those  profits? 

Mr.  Hbabne.  They  certainly  have,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn!!  And  they  are  represented  by  the  dividends? 

Mr.  Hearne.  They  certainly  are,  sir ;  not  all  of  them,  however. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  percentage  of  profit  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Hjsabne.  The  gross  profit  womd  be  about  400  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  gross  profit? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybub?^.  What  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  profit  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  How  can  I  say,  sir? 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  you  can  not  the  committee  probably  never 
will  know. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Singer  Co.  pay,  sir.  I  am 
not  the  Singer  Co.  and  I  do  not  represent  them. 

SeoatorHEYBURN.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  HJBARNE.  The  Durbrow  &  Hearne  Manufacturing  Co. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  They  import  and  sell  sewing  machines. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  they  import  Singer  machines? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir ;  I  Can  not  import  Singer  machines. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Tell  us  where  you  have  factories  abroad. 

Mr.  Heabnb.  I  have  none,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Singer  Co. 

Mr.  Hbarne.  They  have  one  in  Kilbimie,  Scotland,  and  one  in 
Hamburg. 
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Senator  Hbyburk.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Hbabne.  I  think  they  have  one  in  Bussia,  but  I  am  not  sure 
of  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  think  they  have ;  yes,  sir.    I  think  it  is  in  Moscow. 

Senator  Hetbtjrn.  Have  they  any  in  France? 

Mr.  IIearne.  They  have  some  Mnd  of  a  factory  there;  I  know 
thOT  have. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  one  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  have  one  up  in  Canada  also. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  the  Singer  manufactories  abroad  produce, 
in  the  aggregate,  as  many  machines  as  the  Singer  manufactories  in 
this  country  I 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  think  they  do,  but  I  do  not  really  know. 
Of  my  own  ^owledge,  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  they  are  more 
interested  in  the  exports  or  the  imports? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  their  exports  are  only  incidental.  I  think 
their  intention  is  to  handle  each  country's  business  in  its  own  wav 
as  far  as  possible,  to  be  on  the  ^ound  and  handle  the  business.  It 
is  an  expensive  business  to  handle ;  there  is  no  question  about  that 
I  do  not  dodge  the  issue.    It  is  expensive  to  retail  and  sell  the  goods. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  on  sew- 
inff  machines? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Because  I  do  not  think  we  need  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Singer  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  represent  the  Singer  Co.  at  all  in 
any  way. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Singer 
Co.,  directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.    They  are  competitors  of  ours. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  are  competitors  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  are  here,  then,  in  the  interest  of  your  com- 
petitor, are  you  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  djity.  I  am  here  in 
the  interest  of  the  Durbrow  &  Hearne  ifiinufacturing  Co.  and  other 
importers  of  sewing  machines,  and  I  so  stated. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  you  want  free  trade  in  sewinff  machines? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  said  that  if  you  are  to  have  a  free  list,  I  do  not 
know  anything  that  is  entitled  to  go  on  it  more  than  sewing  machines. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  want  free  trade  in  sewing  machines? 

Mr.  Hearne.  If  we  are  to  have  a  free  list,  yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Why  do  you  want  it?  You  say  you  are  an  im- 
porter. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  am  an  importer ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  your  import  business  greater  than  your  ex- 
port business? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  can  hardly  do  any  import  business  on  account  of 
the  tariff.    I  am  hampered  all  the  time. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  in  its  factories  abroad  ? 
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Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Do  you  know  the  amount  paid  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  wage  item 
involved  in  this  question  at  all? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  1  know  it  is  extremely  large — ^very  large. 

Senator  Hetbxtrn.  Millions? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  say  that  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
sewing-machine  head,  which  is  used  in  the  factory,  it  is  probably  90 
per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Senator  ELbybubn.  Ninety  per  cent  of  what  fi^re? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  Of  the  cost  to-day  of  the  machine.  I  think  in  the 
case  of  the  family  machine,  where  the  woodwork  is  more  of  an  item, 
it  is  probably  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Hjbyburn.  Can  you  give  the  basis  upon  which  you  estimate 
that  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  I  have  manufactured  sewing  machines  myself,  and  I 
know  the  raw  material 

Senator  Hbyburn.  I  mean,  can  you  give  the  basis  upon  which  to 
estimate  what  that  percentage  would  amount  to? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  I  think  the  raw  material  in  a  factory-machine  head, 
which  they  sell  us  for  about  $22.50 

Senator  Hbyburn.  But  you  can  not  give  the  aggiiegate  figures  rep- 
resenting the  sewing-machme  business,  80  per  cent  of  which  is  wages? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  sir.  Do  you  mean 
the  number  of  machines  that  are  made  in  this  country  ? 

Senator  Hbyburn.  No  ;  I  mean  their  aggregate  value. 

Mr.  Hearnb.  The  figures  given  by  the  census,  I  think  in  1904,  of 
the  production  in  this  country  were  some  $20,000,000,  which  I  think 
is  low.    It  must  be  much  greater  now. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  And  90  per  cent  of  that  is  wages  ? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Is  the  same  true  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  I  think  so ;  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  In  your  lactories,  or  the  Singer  factories  ? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  I  have  no  factory  over  there,  sir.  I  am  not  interested 
in  the  Singer  Co.  in  any  way. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  You  came  here  simply  on  account  of  the  little 
company  with  which  you  are  connected? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  through  my  state- 
ment, and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  finish  it  I  think  you  will  see  my 
point,  sir. 

Senator  W^^^^^^*  He  said  he  came  here  as  an  importer,  but  he  is 
not  necessarily  a  public  enemy  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Hearnb.  I  Know  I  am  a  rare  bird  to  come  here 

Senator  Hbyburn.  He  said  a  good  many  things. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Hearne,  since  you  stated  that  I  was.  wrong  in 
my  statement  about  the  working  clause  of  a  patent  being  enforced  in 
Germany,  I  will  state  that  I  have  telephoned  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  find  out  whether  I  was  right  or  whether  you  were  right.  I 
want  to  advise  you  that  if  the  State  Deparment  is  authority,  I  was 
right ;  that  in  Ghermany  no  American  manufacturer,  imder  the  treaty 
we  made  with  Germany,  is  compelled  to  manufacture  the  article 
patented. 
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Mr.  Heabne.  Since  when? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  go  and  get  you  the  date  of  it,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Hearne.  But  it  is  recent,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no.  It  has  been  since  about  the  date  you  were 
talking  about — ^five  years  ago,  as  I  remember. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  put  in  the  record 
the  statement  from  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Hearke.  I  know  that  the  law  in  England  is  such,  and  I  know 
it  was  such  in  Germany,  and  the  factories  were  started  there  at  that 
time  for  that  reason.  Even  if  the  condition  is  changed  now,  the  fac- 
tory is  still  there. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  another  points 
What  are  the  other  leading  manufacturers  of  sewing  machines  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  There  is  the  White  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land; the  Standard  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  of  Cleveland;  the  Foley  & 
Williams  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Kankakee,  111. ;  the  National  Sewing 
Machine  Co.,  of  Belvidere,  111.,  which  manufoctures  the  Eldridge 
machine ;  the  Wilcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Senator  MgCumber.  That  is  enough,  probably. 

Mr.  Hearne.  There  are  quite  a  few  more. 

Senator  MgCumber.  The  next  question  is:  Do  you  know  what  it 
costs  to  manufacture  the  machines  made  by  these  other  companies? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  can  only  reply  in  general,  sir,  that  I  believe  that 
the  art  of  manufacturing  sewing  machines  is  pretty  thoroughly 
understood  in  this  country.  There  is  no  special  patented  machinery 
for  it  that  one  concern  controls  more  than  another;  and  I  believe 
conditions  are  somewhat  similar  in  all  the  factories. 

Senator  MgCumber.  In  other  words,  a  machine  that  will  sell  for 
$45,  manufactured  bv  the  other  companies,  can  be  manufactured  for 
about  $9  or  $10?       \ 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir.  The  proof  of  it  is  that  I  can  buy  such  a 
machine  for  $12. 

Senator  MgCumber.  I  will  take  your  word  for  it.  Then  is  there 
a  combination  that  you  know  of  between  all  of  these  companies? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  there  is  not. 

Senator  McCtmber.  Is  there  no  competition? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  question. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Is  there  competition  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  have  been  asked  a  question,  sir,  and  I  have  an- 
swered it.  I  was  asked  what  the  Singer  Co.  gets  for  a  machine,  I 
was  not  asked  what  other  people  get. 

Senator  MgCumber.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  the  Singer  Co.  gets. 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir ;  but  the  figure  you  refer  to— $46 — is  what  I 
said  the  Singer  Co.  sold  their  macnines  for.  I  did  not  say  the  other 
people  sold  them  for  that.    They  sell  them  cheaper. 

Sejnator  MgCumber.  All  right.  Then  let  me  ask  you  what  the 
others  sell  for? 

Mr.  Hearne.  They  are  sold  as  low  as  $30. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Do  those  that  are  sold  as  low  as  $30  cost  about 
$9  or  $10  to  manufacture? 

Mr.  Hearne,  I  believe  so ;  yes^  sir. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  there  are  not  more  of 
those  sold? 
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Mr.  Hearke.  There  are  great  quantities  of  them  sold,  sir.  The 
Singer  Co.'s  business  is  so  enormous  because  they  make  so  many  spe- 
cial sewing  machines.  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  get  into  that  sub- 
ject  I  have  tried  quite  a  few  times  to  do  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  why,  if  there 
is  open  competition  in  this  country,  sewing  machines  that  will  cost 
on  an  average,  say,  $9  or  $10,  sell  for  from  $30  to  $45  ? 

Mr.  Heabne.  The  expense  of  selling  them  has  something  to  do 
mth  it;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  expensive  to  sell  sewing  machines. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  there  were  any  brisk 
competition  whatever,  it  would  force  the  selling  price  down  closer 
to  tne  manufacturer's  price. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  say  tne  expense  of  selling  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, sir.    It  is  hign.  • 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  legitimate  expense  of 
selling  that  will  raise  the  cost  of  the  article  from  $9  to  $30,  taking 
the  case  of  the  lower-priced  machine  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  did  not  come  here,  sir,  prepared  to  discuss  that 
feature  of  the  question.  I  think  it  is  legitimate  to  figure  the  cost  of 
selling,  of  course ;  and  I  think  it  is  high.  My  argument,  and  what  I 
came  here  for,  is  to  show  that  the  industry  in  this  country  absolutely 
does  not  need  protection,  and  that  the  duty  is  so  high  that  it  prac- 
tically kills  off  imports,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  specialties. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  in  order  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  fact,  we 
have  to  have  a  general  idea  of  the  machine  business ;  and  when  a  wit- 
ness comes  to  give  his  testimony  we  want  all  the  information  we  can 
get.  All  of  the  questions  are  asked  in  good  faith  to  see  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  combination  that  keeps  up  these  prices,  or  whether  there 
is  a  legitimate  expense  that  would  raise  the  value  of  a  machine  from 
$10  to  $30  from  the  time  it  is  manufactured  until  it  reaches  the  hands 
of  the  consumer* 
Mr.  Hearke.  There  is  no  combination. 

S^iator  McCumber.  As  one  who  knows  the  machine  business;  as 
one  who  has  been  in  the  manufacturing  business  here,  and  has  sold 
them,  I  know  of  no  one  to  whom  I  can  go  better  than  I  can  to  you  to 
ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  can  say  that  there  is  no  combination — absolutely 
none. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  if  there  is  no  combination,  as  you  have 
had  some  experience  not  only  in  the  manufacture,  but  in  the  sale  of 
machines,  do  you  think  $30  is  an  exorbitant  selling  prioe  at  retail  for 
a  machine  that  costs  only,  say,  $10? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  long  as  the  buver  insists  upon 
the  amount  of  attenticm  he  asks  for — ^he  or  she,  as  tne  case  may  be. 
They  want  an  awful  lot  of  attention,  waiting  on,  looking  after,  and 
eveiythin^  else.    I  think  that  helps  to  keep  up  the  price. 

Senator  McCuhber.  Do  you  think  $45  is  an  exorbitant  price? 
Mr.  Heabne.  I  think  it  is  a  little  steep,  sir. 
Senator  McCumber.  You  think  it  is  a  little  steep? 
Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  steep. 
Senator  McCumber.  Caii  you  not  compete  with  that,  then  ? 
Mr.  Hkabne.  I  really  think,  sir,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  finii^  the 
short  statement  I  have 
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Senator  McCumber.  Just  one  other  question :  I  want  to  know  why 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  is  aole  to  sell  its  machines  at  a 
price  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  other  machines  bring. 

Mr.  Hearne.  Because  of  their  enormous  organization,  their  adver- 
tising, and  everything  else — their  enormous  prestige,  and  their  enor- 
mous business  aoility. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  you  certain  that  the  same  grade  of  the 
Singer  machine  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  the  White,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  know  it  does. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  public 
should  pay  a  higher  price  for  it? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you  that  there  are  various 
causes  for  it.  One,  as  I  say,  is  the  Singer  Co.'s  enormous  prestige, 
their  great  business  methods,  their  abiuty,  etc  The  other  is  that 
their  machines  are  more  up  to  date  than  the  White  sewing  machine. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  suppose,  then,  their  machine  is  worth  more? 

Mr.  Hearne.  That  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  as  far  as 
quality  goes,  no.  I  think  the  White  Sewing  Machine  Co.  make  a 
first-class  sewing  machine.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  much  im- 
proved. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  public  pays  50  per  cent  more  for  one 
of  the  machines  because  they  think  it  is  worth  more;  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  That  holds  time  about  a  great  many  things. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  there  is  a  bare  possibility  that  they 
would  still  continue  to  buy  the  Singer  sewing  machine,  thinking  it 
was  worth  perhaps  100  per  cent  more  than  the  product  of  the  German 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  they  will  undoubtedly  do  business  right 
along,  sir,  no  matter  what  is  done  with  the  tariff.  But  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  go  into  the  question  of  manufacturing  machines,  I  think 
the  whole  subject  will  be  cleared  up.  That  is  the  one  rock  that  we 
are  splitting  on. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  one  word  before  you  go  into  that  subject, 
because  the  people  across  the  Rubicon  have  played  witii  you  consid- 
erably, and  I  should  like  to  learn  a  few  things.  The  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Co.  has  factories  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  has  it  noti 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Does  it  import  into  America  from  Europe 
any  of  its  own  machines  made  by  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Only  a  few  special  machines,  for  which  there  is  not 
sufficient  demand  in  this  country  to  justify  manufacturing  them  here. 

Senator  Williams.  Does  it  export  to  Europe  any  of  its  machines 
made  by  it  in  America? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  the  conditions  are  largely  reversed  there: 
only  when  the  demand  in  Europe  is  slight. 

^  Senator  Williams.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  If  condi- 
tions in  Europe  are  so  favorable  to  the  sewing-machine  business  car- 
ried on  there  under  the  same  management  and  with  the  same  capitali- 
zation, and  with  different  labor,  as  to  give  to  Europe  an  advantage  in 
cheapness  of  production  so  ^reat  as  to  demand  on  our  part  a  pro- 
tective tariff  against  the  foreign  producer,  why  is  it  that  the  Singer 
sewing  machine,  making  the  same  machine,  making  it  with  Uie  same 
capitalization,  and  making  it  under  the  same  administration,  does 
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not  manufacture  its  machines  in  Europe  and  export  them  to 
America? 

Mr.  Keabne.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  practical  way  of  doing  business 
for  the  Singer  Co. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  not.  But  it  does  not  do  it,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  does  it? 

Mr.  Heabne.  No  ;  it  does  not. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  it  could,  you  think  it  would,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Heakne.  Undoubtedly  if  it  could,  it  would. 

Senator  Williams.  And  make  money  by  it  while  it  was  doing  it. 
Of  course,  we  are  all  serving  the  public  altruistically;  but  if  we 
can  make  moj^ey  incidentally  by  it,  we  are  willing  to  do  it.  You 
think  the  dividends  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  has  paid  have 
somethJuig  to  do  with  it;^  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Something  to  do  with  what,  sir  ? 

Senator  Wiluams.  Something  to  do  with  the  price  of  the  machine 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Hearne.  Undoubtedly,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  \ff  they  had  sold  at  a  less  price,  they  would 
have  declared  a  less  dividend,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  declared  so  much. 

Senator  Williams.  You  were  talking  a  moment  ago  about  the 
cross  profits  in  connection  with  the  sewing-machine  business.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  live  in  the  country  or  not,  Dut  I  do.  Liv- 
ing in  the  country  as  I  do,  I  see  now  and  then  a  fellow  going  by 
with  one  horse  and  a  wagon  and  a  sewing  machine  in  the  wagon. 
He  is  feeding  the  horse;  he  is  paying  interest  on  the  horse;  he  is 
paying  depreciation  on  the  horse;  he  is  feeding  and  clothing  him- 
self^ and  earning  a  salary;  and  meanwhile  he  is  doing  nothing  but 
sellmg  sewing  machines.  Is  that  a  sort  of  habit  in  America — that 
people  travel  around  generally  with  wagons  and  horses  selling  sew- 
ing machnes? 

Mr.  Hearne.  The  Singer  Co.  do  a  great  deal  of  it.  They  do  a 
great  deal  of  house-to-house  canvassing. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  part  of  the  gross  profit  of  the  sewing 
machine  company  is  accounted  for  by  the  horse,  and  the  man,  and 
the  wagon,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Part  of  the  gross  expense  is  accounted  for  in  that 
way.  Part  of  the  gross  profit  would  be  eaten  up  in  that  way; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  that  is  what  I  mean.  One  reason 
why  t^e  net  profit  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  gross  profit  is  the 
price  of  this  man? 

Mr.  HJBiABNB.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Wibliams.  Of  course  when  he  gets  to  Cedar  Grove  we 
feed  his  horse  free;  but  as  a  rule  he  has  to  buy  his  feed  and  pay  his 
other  expenses. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  He  could  buy  his  horse  for  the  price  of  one 
machine. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  lose  his  machine  during  the  evening. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  I 
find  in  a  presumably  correct  volume  entitled  "  Commerce  and  Navi- 
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gation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Year  1910,"  prepared  by  Republi- 
can administrations,  who  are  in  partnership  witix  (jod  and  pros- 
perity, the  following  figures.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any 
reason  to  doubt  them;  and  if  you  have,  I  want  you  to  state  your 
reasons  before  the  committee. 

I  find  that  we  exported  to  Grermany  in  the  year  1910,  $1410,479 
worth  of  sewing  machines.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  that) 

Mr.  Hearne.  Not  the  slightest,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  that  that  was  an  improvement  upon  the 
year  1909,  because  during  that  year  we  exported  only  $981,842  worth. 
Do  you  faiow  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  tariff  against  sewing  ma- 
chines in  the  German  market? 

Mr.  Hbabne.  There  is  a  small  tariff,  by  weight. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  whatever  we  exported  to  Germany 
overrode  the  tariff  burden  in  order  to  reach  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Heabne.  It  must  have  overridden  the  tariff  burden,  un- 
doubtedly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  all  other  burdens? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Including  ocean  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Including  railroad  freight  rates  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  point  of  delivery  m  Germany? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  including  the  railroad  freight  rates  from 
the  point  of  manufacture  in  America  to  the  American  seaboard? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  that  one  of  the  cheai>est  points  of  pro- 
duction, with  the  most  highly  organized  labor  in  Europe,  is  the 
Netherlands.  We  have  been  told  here  that  the  rate  of  wages  there 
is  one-third  of  ours.  I  find  that  during  the  year  1910  we  exported 
to  the  Netherlands  $504,013  worth  of  sewing  machines.  Have  you 
any  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  those  ^ures? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  is  quite  true. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  that  that  was  an  improvement  on  the 
previous  year  of  1909,  notwithstanding  tariff  agitation,  because 
during  that  time  the  exports  had  been  omy  $492,05^  As  £ir  as  you 
know,  that  is  not  incorrect? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  believe  those  figures  are  ri^t,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  that  one  of  the  most  ingenious  people  in 
the  world  are  the  Scotch.  I  do  not  find  that  from  these  statistics; 
but  I  make  that  statement  generally,  because  my  grandmother  was 
a  Scotch  woman.  I  find  mat  in  1910  we  exported  to  Scotland 
$1,359,004  worth  of  sewing  machines.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  that? 

Mr.  Hearne.  None,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  One  of  the  most  highly  organized  industrial 
countries  is  England.  I  find  that  durin|^  that  year  we  exported  to 
England  $886,920  worth  of  sewing  machmes.  Tou  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that? 

Mr.  Hearne.  None,  sir. 
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Senator  Williams.  I  find  from  the  same  figures  that  during  the 
year  1909  we  exported  to  Scotland  only  $868^01  and  to  England 
only  $292,428  worth  of  sewinir  machines — showing  that  notwith- 
stJdi^  ;;U  American  and  fo^ign  conditions,  the  export  business 
increased. 

Our  next-door  nei^bor  is  Canada.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not 
Canada  has  a  preferential  rate  upon  h^  imports  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain? 

Mr.  Hbabnx.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  think  she  hast 

Mr.'  Hearne.  Yes,  sir;  she  has. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  whatever  she  imported  from  us  must  have 
beoi  imported  in  spite  of  that  preferential  rate  t 

Mr.  Heabne.  As  against  England. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Yes ;  as  against  England. 

Mr.  Hbaske.  As  against  Great  Britain,  rather. 

Senator  Williams.  I  fijad  that  we  exported  to  Canada,  in  1910, 
$462,128  worth  of  sewing  machines.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  those  figures? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  that  our  next-door  neighbor,  just  below 
us,  with  the  most  remarkably  cheap  labor  in  the  world — Mexico — 
imported  from  us  $469,254  worth  of  sewing  machines.  If  labor 
maxes  up  90  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  sewing  machine,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  Mexico  ought  to  be  able  to  manufacture  sewing  ma- 
chines exceeding^  cheaply.    Does  it  not  seem  so  to  you? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  think  Mexico  is  a  manufacturing  country. 

Senator  Wiluams.  No;  I  know  it.  Mexico  is  not  a  manufactur- 
ing country  at  all  in  any  line,  is  she  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  In  some  lines;  yes. 

Senator  Whliams.  But  not  many  lines. 

Mr.  Hearne.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  few  outside  of  mining,  and  a  few  metal- 
lurgical processes  connected  with  it.  Yet,  Mexico,  with  a  cheapness 
of  labor  that  yould  make  a  South  Carolina  plantation  darky  ashamed 
of  himself,  imported  from  us  $469,254  worth  of  sewing  machines. 
You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  we  will  go  down  to  South  America,  be- 
cause this  is  a  scni;  of  geographical  journey.  Do  you  Imow  much 
about  Argoatina? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir ;  I  know  there  is  such  a  place,  and  I  know  it 
is  a  very  fine  countj^. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in 
South  America,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  In  comparison  with  other  countries  in  South 
America,  it  has  the  most  highly  developed  industrial  system,  has  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Wiiaiahs.  I  find  that  Argentina  imported  from  us 
$581,450  worth  of  sewing  machines,  l^u  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  aocuracy  of  that  statement? 
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Mr.  Hearne.  None,  sir. 

Senator  Willllms.  Now,  let  us  go  to  a  country  in  South  America 
not  so  hidily  developed,  but  with  remarkably  cheap  labor  of  all  sorts 
of  mixed  races — ^BrazU.  I  find  that  Brazil  imported  from  us 
$774,810  worth  of  sewing  machines.  In  sending  these  sewing  ma- 
chines to  Argentina  and  to  Brazil,  we  had  to  send  them  chiefly  in 
foreign  bottoms,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Our  merchant  marine  is  not  much  there.  And 
when  the  transaction  was  financed,  it  had  to  be  financed  chiefly 
through  German  and  English  banks ;  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiluams.  We  have  not  any  American  international  bank- 
ing facilities. there  to  any  great  extent? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Not  that  I  know  of,  except  William  R.  Grace  &  Go. 

Senator  Williams.  And  they  had  to  pay  the  ocean  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  know,  but  do  you  know  whether  there 
are  any  protective  tariffs  in  either  Argentina  or  Brazil  against 
sewing  machines? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not,  either.  Now,  let  us  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Senator,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask.  right  there, 
whether  or  not  those  values  are  based  upon  the  cost  ox  making  the 
machine,  or  upon  the  selling  price  ? 

Senator  Williams.  They  are  absolutely  the  selling  price,  of  course; 
and  the  selling  price  must  bear  some  remote  relationiship  to  the  cost 
of  production. 

Senator  Heybitrn.  I  thought  so,  until  this  question  came  up. 

Senator  Williams.  You  understand  how^  the  Federal  Government 
takes  these  prices.  It  takes  them  from  the  invoices  of  the  goods  that 
are  exportea. 

Mr.  Hearne.  From  the  clearances. 

Senator  Williams.  And  when  the  goods  come  in  the  prices  are 
taken  from  the  invoices  raised  by  the  customs  people. 

Senator  Glark.  Made  perfect  by  tiie  customs  people^ 

Senator  Williams.  So  this  is  a  very  low  state  of  the  values. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  because  this 
is  quite  an  interesting  geographical  expedition.  How  do  we  get  to 
A-ustralia  from  here  ?  We  either  have  to  go  around  bv  Great  Britain 
and  through  the  Suez  Ganal,  or  we  have  to  go  arouna  by  Cape  Horn 
and  across  the  Pacific,  or  else  we  have  to  cross  the  American  conti- 
nent by  rail  and  then  cross  the  Pacific ;  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  any  other  way  of  getting  to 
Australia  except  those  three  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Not  yet. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  that  we  exported  to  Australia,  during 
the  year  1910,  $291,828  worth  of  sewing  mechines.  We  had  to  pay 
freight  around  Cape  Horn  if  we  went  around  Gape  Horn  with  the 
sewmg  machines:  aid  we  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Undoubtedly  somebody  had  to  pay  the  freiglit. 
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Senator  Williams..  We  had  to  pay  the  transcontinental  railway 
freight  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  the  Pacific  freight,  if  the  machines 
went  that  way ;  ,did  we  not  i 

Mr.  Heabne.  If  they  went  that  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  we  had  to  pay  the  freight  by  way  of 
Liverpool  and  across  the  Suez  Canal  and  then  through  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea,  if  the  machines 
went  that  way;  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  yet  we  landed  $291,328  worth  of  sewing 
machines  in  a  British  colony  that  England  could  reach  by  the  Suez 
Canal  in  half  the  distance  we  could? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  those  figures 
are  incorrect? 

Mr.  Heabne.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  a  recapitulation  down  here.  .  I  find  that 
we  exported  to  Europe  the  following  amount :  First,  however,  I  will 
ask  you  if,  in  your  opinion^  Europe  is  not  the  most  highly  organized 
industrial  country  in  the  world,  outside  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  think  so? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senatpr  Williams.  I  will  not  a^k  you  to  analyze  why  you  think 
so;  butyou  do  think  so? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  that  we  exported  to  Europe  $3,689,978 
worth  of  sewing  machines,  in  the  aggregate,  part  of  which  I  have 
referred  to.  I  find  that  to  the  balance  of  North  America  we  ex- 
ported $1,434,222  worth  of  sewing  machines.  I  find  that  to  South 
America,  without  the  aid  of  *any  merchant  marine  or  any  banking 
arrangements,  contrary  to  the  old  axiom  that  '^commerce  follows 
the  flag  ^ — ^which,  of  course,  is  a  falsehood^  and  is  now  recognized  as 
such — ^we  exported  $1,772,945  worth  of  sewmg  machines.  And  I  find 
that  to  Oceania,  which  includes  not  only  Australia,  but  New  2iea- 
land  and  Tasmania,  we  exported,  in  round  numbers,  half  a  miUion 
dollars'  worth  of  sewing  machines — ^to  be  exact,  $409,851. 

As  a  rule,  do  goods  go  to  the  countries  where  the  owners  of  the 
goods  can  make  a  profit  on  them  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Undoubtedly  that  is  where  they  go.  They  go  to 
merchants  who  sell  them  again  and  make  a  profit. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  rule? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Undoubtedly;  always. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  unless  a  man  is  philanthropically  in- 
clined or  merely  trying  to  keep  up  during  a  strike  or  strife  or  strain 
or  emergency.  You  assume  the  fact  to  be,  therefore — although  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  denied  your  right  to  assume  any  fact — that 
these  people  made  a  profit  when  they  sold  these  goods? 

Mr.  Hbabnb.  I  assume  that  fact. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  sewing  machines  all 
of  these  exportations  consisted  of  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  been  regaling  you  with  ? 
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Mr.  Hbabne.  I  should  say  that  the  exports  to  the  South  American 
countries  and  to  the  less  civilized  parts  of  the  world  were  mostly  of 
family  machines  or  foot-power  machines,  while  thyse  to  Germany 
and  England  would  be,  I  think,  more  manufacturing  machines. 
^  Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  the  great  bulk  of  these  exporta- 
tions  were  manufacturing  machines? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  European  machines  were  not  family  machines. 
They  were  imported  by  the  Europeans  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing certain  articles? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Not  all  of  them,  sir;  not  all  of  them.  The  greater 
part  of  them  were. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  greater  part  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Heabne.  That  is  only  my  belief.    I  believe  that  is  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  in  the  business  and  you  ou^t  to  know. 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  belief.    I  believe  tiiey  were. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  relation  to  North 
America,  is  it  not,  as  to  the  machines  going  up  iiito  Canada? 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  think  the  Canadian  imports  are  pretty  well  mixed, 
because  I  think  they  sold  both  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  has  a  plant  in 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Heabne.  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  is  not  everybody,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  not  worry  about  that.  The  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Co.  has  a  plant  in  Canada,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Heabne.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  the  tariff  did  not  cut  any  figure  whatever 
with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Williams.  Except  as  to  the  higher  cost  of  Canadian  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Canadian  labor  is  no  higher  than  labor  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  not?  I  thought  it  was  in  the  manufac- 
turing business. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  think  the  factory  of  tbe  Singer  Co.  in  Canada  is 
not  a  highly  organized  factory,  like  the  one  they  have  h^re.  I  think 
it  is  operated  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  machines  and  doing  aome 
part  of  the  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly.  They  are  making  the  house  machine 
or  home  machine  at  the  Singer  plant  up  there,  are  they  ?  So  that  the 
great  importations  by  Canada  from  this  country  are  of  machines 
that  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  goods? 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  they  are  manufacturing 
the  entire  machines  there  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  only  an  importer? 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  am  a  manufacturer  also  on  a  small  scale. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Heabne.  In  New  York  City. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  class  of  goods  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Heabne.  We  manufacture  some  special  sewing  machines  uBed 
to  manufacture  straw  hats. 

Senator  Smoot.  Some  bagging  sewing  machines  ? 

1^.  Heabne.  Bag  sewing  machines;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  And  some  chirring  machines? 

Mr.  HsABKB.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  shirring  machines  also. 

Senator  Smoot.  Pinking  machines,  and  so  ont 

Mr.  HsARMC.  Yes.  sir;  all  that  you  will  find  on  the  letterhead. 

S^fiator  Smoot.  Yon  are  a  manufactnrer  of  all  of  the  machines 
you  name  there  ? 

Mr.  Heabnb.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  y6ur  total  production  ? 

Mr.  Heabke.  I  can  not  give  you  exact  figures,  personally,  but  we 
make  only  a  few  special  madiines,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  that  con- 
cern? 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  can  tell  you  what  our  total  business  is,  but  I  can  not 

E've  you  the  production  of  those  machines  offhand,  because  I  do  not' 
low. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  about  what  it  is,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Heabne.  I  doubt  if  it  is  $25,000  a  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  thought.* 

Senator  McCumber.  Most  of  the  machines  that  we  export  to  Ger- 
many and  England  and  Scotland,  then,  are  special  madimes  that  are 
not  manufactured  there  ?    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hbabnb.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir.  I  simply  made  the  state- 
ment of  my  belief  that  the  exportation  of  sewing  machines  to  the 
more  civilized  countries  would  consist  of  manufacturing^  machines,  as 
well  as  the  family  machines,  while  to  the  distant  countries,  like  South 
America  and  Australia,  I  thought  there  would  be  more  family  ma- 
chines exported,  because  goods  are  not  manufactured  to  any  extent  in 
those  countries. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then,  when  we  come  in  competition  with 
Europe  in  Germany  and  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  because  we  are 
able  to  export  to  them  a  machine  used  for  general  manufacturing 
purposes  that  they  do  not  manufacture  over  there? 

Mr.  Heabne.  In  some  cases  that  is  true. 

Senator  McCxtmbeb.  Is  it  not  true  in  most  cases  where  we  have 
exported  to  those  countries  ? 

Mr.  Heabxe.  No,  sir. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me  to  continue  my 
statement.    I  have  been  trying  for  half  an  hour  to  do  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Go  on  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Hearne,  and 
answer  the  Questions  later. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  much  difference, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  which  end  we  get  this  information. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Hearne  seems  to  think  he  can  enlighten  the 
conunittee  better  if  he  has  a  little  chance.  He  has  not  had  much 
chance  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Senator  McCumbbs.  We  had  a  good  argument  from  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  just  now— quite  lengthy  and  very  elucidating.  I 
miffht  want  to  get  a  little  bit  of  information  along  that  line,  if  you 
wm  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  ou^ht  to 
levy  any  tariff  on  sewing  machines  or  not.  What  I  am  more  mter- 
ested  in  is  knowing  not  so  much  whether  they  can  possibly  manufac- 
ture them  cheaper  or  more  expensively  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
but  whether,  considering  the  cost  of  the  machine  and  what  it  costs  to 
put  it  on  the  market  and  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  the  price 
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being  charged  for  the  average  family  machine  is  so  exorbitant  that 
we-ought  to  let  in  importations  to  lower  it.  I  should  like  to  get  that 
information  from  this  witness,  if  I  can.  If  the  price  is  not  exorbitant, 
we  do  not  need  to  cut  it  down  by  importations.  If  it  is,  and  we  can 
bring  the  price  down,.  I  think  we  ought  to  let  in  the  importations. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  it  is  exorbitant  in  the  sense  that  such  a  con- 
cern as  the  Singer  Co.  has  made  enormous  profits  out  of  it,  millions 
and  millions  every  year.  Therefore,  ih  that  sense,  it  is  exorbitant. 
In  the  other  sense  no  price  is  exorbitant  if  you  can  get  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  tried  to  get  from  you  the  cost  of  putting  the 
machine  on  the  market  after  the  $9  cost  of  manufacture,  and  to  find 
whether  then  there  was  still  left  for  the  company  an  exorbitant 
profit. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think,  sir,  the  dividends  they  are  paying  and  the 
capital  stock  and  surplus  they  have  shows  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  the  same  with  all  of  the  other  companies 
as  with  the  Singer  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Most  of  them  are  pretty  wealthy. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  their  wealth  consist  of  money  that  ha.s 
been  made  in  the  earlier  periods  when  they  were  operating  under 
patents  and  when  they  could  charge  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  machine;  or  has  it  been  made  in  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Hearne.  The  sewing-machine  business,  to  my  knowledge,  sir— 
and  I  have  been  at  it  for  80  years — ^has  been  from  its  inception  a  very 
profitable  one  for  the  manufacturers.  Very  few- of  them  have  made 
failures  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  can  remember  whwi  this  $45  machine 
sold  for  over  $100,  can  you  not — a  machine  that  was  not  nearly  so 
good  as  the  present  onef 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  knew  of  it — in  fact,  thej;  sold  even  higher  than 
that.    But  I  was  not  in  this  country  all  the  time.    I  am  an  Irishman. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  not  certain,  then,  except,  as  you  jud^e 
from  the  returns  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  whether  the 
price  now  paid  by  the  consumer  of  the  ordinary  family  machine  is  an 
exorbitant  price,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  marketing? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  certamly  think  it  is  exorbitant ;  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  all  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Hearne.  May  I  proceed? 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hearne.  The  point  I  wish  to  make,  sir,  is  that  the  sewing-ma- 
chine business  of  to-day  is  not  confined  to  the  family  sewing  ma- 
chine, or  the  sewing  machine  for  sewing  an  ordinary  seam.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  sewing  machine  has  been  something  wonderful. 
There  are  special  machines  made  for  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  operations. 
Take  the  manufacture  of  shoesj  the  manufacture  of  hats,  the  manu- 
facture of  corsets ;  there  are  highly  complicated  and  elaborate  ma- 
chines made  for  all  those  purposes.  Therefore,  in  speaking  of  the 
price  of  sewing  machines,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  always 
referring  to  the  price  of  family  sewing  machines.  The  committee, 
of  course,  have  spoken  a  great  deal  of  the  family  machine.  I  have 
not  laid  any  stress  on  it.    I  have  no  particular  desire  to  do  so. 

There  are  a  great  many  manuf  actuHng  machines  being  developed 
now  in  Germany,  and  under  the  present  tariff  they  can  not  get  into 
this  country.    The  prices  are  high,  anyway,  over  there.    The  prices 
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on  special  machines  are  higher  than  they  are  here.  I  believe  they 
cost  more  to  make,  and  I  know  they  charge  very  high  for  them ;  and 
even  though  the  prices  are  very  high  here,  the  tariff  keeps  them  out. 
If  the  committee  will  realize  the  enormous  extent  ox  the  special 
sewing-machine  business,  I  think  the  matter  will  be  a  little  clearer. 
I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  sewing  machines  proper.  But 
the  subject  of  embroidering  machines  is  something  that  is  so  mixed 
up  with  sewing  machines  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  at  the  same 
time. 

The  classification  in  paragraph  64  of  the  Underwood  bill  is  too 
vague,  and  has  led  to  litigation  between  the  Government  and  the 
importers  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  The  difficulty  is  as 
follows,  and  I  will  ask  the  committee  to  follow  closely  the  rear 
sonin^: 

Eimbroidering  is  only  fancy  or  ornamental  sewing.    All  sewing 
machines  are  capable  of  doing  embroidering,  and  many  are  so  used. 
The  work  shown  on  the  illustration  that  I  offer  here  is  done  on  an 
ordinary  sewing  machine.     [Handing  card  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee.]    That  is  typical  oi  embroidering,  because  it  is  done  with 
the  sewing  mechanism.    That  is  only  an  illustration,  but  it  shows  it 
very  cleany.    It  was  done  on  an  ordinary  sewing  machine.    All  em- 
broidering machines  are  primarily  and  necessarily  sewing  machines 
to  start  with.    Yet  two  different  rates  of  duty  are  specified  for  sew- 
ing machines  and  embroidering  machines  under  both  the  present 
tariff  and  the  prop(«ed  tariff,     under  the  existing  tariff  embroider- 
ingmachines  pay  45  per  cent  duty  and  sewing  machines  80 per  cent. 
The  kind  of  embroidering  machines  which  I  believe  it  was  in- 
tended to  differentiate  from  sewing  machines  are  big  gang  multiple- 
needle  machines,  suitable  for  making  nothing  but  embroidery  on  a 
very  large  scale.    The  work  that  is  done  by  these  machines,  how- 
ever^ is  exactly  the  same  as  that  shown  you  as  having  been  done  on  a 
family  sewing  machine. 
Senator  Ci^k.  This  is  just  a  picture  of  the  embroidery? 
Mr.  Hearne.  That  is  all,  but  it  shows  it  very  clearly.    The  gang 
machines  make  as  many  as  750  pieces  at  once. 

I  have  here  an  illustration  of  an  embroidery  machine  as  I  under- 
stand such  to  be.  It  is  a  machine  that  is  40  feet  long,  employs  750 
needles  and  750  shuttles,  and  is  practically  nothing  but  a  gigantic 
sewing  machine.  Such  a  machine  costs  in  Germany,  where  tney  are 
made,  or  in  Switzerland,  about  $2,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  when  machines  of  that  class  are  ex- 
ported, they  run  into  flioney  very  fast. 

Mr.  Heabne.  Those  machines  are  not  made  at  all  in  this  country, 
sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  made  only  in  Germany  ? 
Mr.  Heabne.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland.  I  am  not  proposing 
to  change  the  Underwood  bill  duty  on  them  at  all.  I  am  simply 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  classification  as  between  embroidering 
machines  and  sewing  machines  is  so  vague  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anybody  to  tell  where  one  stops  and  uie  other  begins.  I  have  a 
remedy  to  suggest,  though,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  t^ical  embroidering  machine  of  what 
I  call  the  single-head  type.    It  is  similar  to  an  ordinary  sewing  ma- 
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chine  and  is  practically  in  the  categoij  of  a  sewing  machine.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  original  sewing  machine  m^ented  by  Thimonier. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  With  a  special  attachment  for  embroidering? 

Mr.  HsARNE.  No,  sir.  It  has  a  universal  feed,  whidi  makes  it  more 
adaptable  for  embroidei^.  But  a  great  many  of  the  machines  are 
used  for  sewing  on  braids  and  for  sewing  on  appliqui  work  and 
work  which  is  not  clas»fied  as  embroidery  in  any  way. 

Senator  Hetburn.  It  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator ! 

Mr.  Heahne.  With  the  handle  they  can  follow  a  set  pattern. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  that  is  the  original  sewing  machine,  the 
one  invented  by  Thimonier  in  France  before  Singer's  time.  And 
yet  that  to-day  is  called  an  embroidering  machine  simply  by  using 
the  phrase  loosely. 

As  I  have  said,  these  gang  machines  are  made  up  to  nearly  40  feet 
long,  employing  as  man^  as  750  needles  and  shuttles  simultaneously, 
while  the  sewing  machmes  have  generally  a  single  operating  head 
and  seldom  use  over  six  needles.  There  are  multiple-needle  sewing 
machines  made  which  employ  six  needles  for  corset  work. 

I  would  suggest  that  paragraph  78,  line  9,  be  amended  to  road  as 
f oUovra : 

Sewing  machines  and  embroidering  machines,  single  needle  or  multiple  needle, 
employing  less  than  10  needles. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  paragraph  64,  line  22,  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

Multiple-needle  embroidering  machines  employing  over  10  needles. 

This  will  avoid  any  misunderstanding. 

Senator  Shoot.  Have  the  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department 
been  regular  and  uniform  on  the  question  of  what  a  sewing  ma- 
chine is  I 

Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  utterly  irregular.  They  say  they  do  not 
know  "  where  they  are  at."  That  has  been  told  me  by  half  a  dozen 
appraisers ;  they  do  not  know  '*  where  they  are  at."  It  is  purely  a 
question  of  the  individual  opinion  of  the  man. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  there  was  any 
dispute  as  to  what  a  sewing  machine  is. 

Mr.  Hearke.  I  thought  it  was  very  strange  until  I  got  into  it, 
but  I  have  been  up  against  that  for  soine  time.  I  have  also  had  this 
condition:  The  duty  on  sewinff-machine  needles  is  higher  in  pro- 

Eortion  than  the  duty  on  emoroidering-madiine  nerales;  and  I 
ave  had  classified  at  the  same  time,  simultaneously,  a  machine  called 
an  embroidering  machine,  on  which  the  duty*was  45  per  cent,  while 
the  needles  for  that  machine  were  classified  as  sewing-machine 
needles  because  they  have  a  higher  duty  than  embroidering-machine 
needles. 

Senator  Clark.  Evidently  they  needed  the  money. 
Mr.  Hearne.  No,  sir;  it  is  simply  impossible  for  any  man  to 
draw  the  line  clearly  with  the  present  wording  of  the  paragraphs. 
1  think  my  definition  makes  the  matter  very  clear.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  confuse  the  large  gang  embroidering  machine  with 
a  sewing  machine,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  classify  the 
sewing  machine  proper  as  an  embroidering  macnine. 
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I  think  a  dui^  of  25  per  cent  on  the  multiple  needle  gang  em- 
broidering machines  is  sufficient.  They  are  not  made  in  this  country, 
and  never  have  been,  and  if  we  do  want  to  make  them  in  this  country 
T  think  we  can  make  them  to  compete  with  the  Grermans.  I  think  so 
because  of  their  enormous  bulk  and  the  cost  of  erection,  which  is 
a  very  lar^  part  of  their  cost  here.  They  are  not  shipped  complete, 
but  are  8hipi)ed  in  pieces  and  then  put  together,  and  a  good  deal  of 
labor  is  required  to  put  ih^n  together. 

That  is  ail  I  have  to  say  on  embroidering  machines.  But  needles, 
I  think,  are  mixed  up  with  both  of  the  paragraphs,  and  I  want  to 
speak  briefly  of  those. 

Referring  to  paragraph  33^  relating  to  needles:  The  available 
official  data  are  not  m  a  readily  understandable  shape.  I  think  I 
can  show  the  committee,  however,  that  American  manufacturers  of 
needles  do  not  need  protection,  and  that  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  high  enough  for  any  purpose.  The  needle  paragraph  not 
only  covers  sewing-machine  needles,  but  also  knitting-machine 
needles,  latch  needles,  knitting  needles,  crochet  needles,  and  needles 
not  specially  provided  for,  so  that  only  an  estimate  of  the  imports  of 
each  can  be  made. 

The  total  imports  of  knitting  and  sewing-machine  needles  for  1910 
are  eiven  as  about  $75,000.  Probably  the  sewing-machine  needles  are 
one-half  of  the  amount,  or,  say.  $38,000.  For  1911  the  figures,  taken 
in  the  same  proportion,  would  oe,  say,  $47,500.  That  is  only  an  esti- 
mate, because  the  repwt  of  the  House  committee  does  not  give  the 
details  of  it,  and  they  are  not  available  to  me. 

One  concern  here  practically  dominates  the  sewing-machine- 
needle  business,  and  is  becoming  a  very  large  factor  in  the  latch-nee- 
dle business.  I  refer  to  the  Excelsior  Needle  Co.,  of  Torrington, 
Conn.,  which  also  owns  and  operates  the  National  Needle  Co.'s  plant. 
It  has  several  factories  here,  and  operates  factories  in  Great  Britain 
and  Grermany,  and  has  a  branch  house  in  Buenos  Aires,  South 
America. 

The  other  makers  are  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  who  make 
oqIy  for  their  own  use,  and  the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  who 
make  principally  for  themselves  and  sell  a  small  balance. 

There  are  no  nguTes  available  as  to  the  exports  of  sewing-machine 
needles.  But  if  we  allow  5  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  sewing  ma- 
chines and  parts,  which  were  about  $9,000,000  last  year,  we  have 
$450,000  for  1911  and  ^75,000  for  1910,  which  is  about  10  times  more 
than  the  imports.  The  best  German  concerns — such  as  Leo  Lam- 
mertz,  of  Aadien,  which  employs  1,900  hands,  and  Wolff  &  Knippen- 
berg,  of  Ichtershausen— ^harse  more  in  Oermany  than  the  best 
American  needles  are  sold  for  here  at  retail. 

Most  of  the  sewing-machine  needles  impjorted  here,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  latch  needles  imported,  are  for  foreign-made  fecial  machines. 
I  have  selected  three  leading  items  which  we  import  from  these  Ger- 
man makers  which  are  similar  to  American  needles,  though  not 
exactly  the  same;  \mt  they  are  similar  so  far  as  cost  of  production 


A  needle  sueh  as  is  called  here  tlie  Singer  round-shank  needle, 
landed  here  from  Germany,  duty  paid,  from  Lieo  Lammertz,  costs 
$10.94  per  1,000.    American  goods  are  sold  at  $7.50  per  1,000  to 
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the  consumer.  In  the  case  of  another  needle,  for  shoe-sewing  ma- 
chines, the  German  goods  cost  $5.16  to  import,  while  the  American 
^oods  are  sold  to  the  consumers  at  $4.  In  the  case  of  another,  for 
rur-sewing  machines,  the  German  goods  cost  $15  per  1,000  and  the 
American  goods  $9.50. 

Referring  to  paragraph  66,  which  covers  manufactures  of  metal 
and  machinery  in  general  not  specially  provided  for,  I  submit  that^ 
as  the  exports  of  machinery  alone  for  1911  were  $104,628,722  ana 
the  imports  only  $8,795,891,  including  all  kinds  of  machinery- 
sewing  machines  and  embroidering  machines — 25  per  cent,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Underwood  bill,  is  ample. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  how  many  plants  the  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Co.  have  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  understand  they  have  a  plant  at  Grand  Rapids. 
Their  principal  plant  is  at  Elizabethpprt. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  they  one  at  Grand  Rapids? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  a  furniture  factory.  They 
make  sewing-machine  furniture. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  they  emplov? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  know  they  are  very  large  employers 
of  labor.  Next  to  the  Steel  Corporation  they  are  one  of  the  largest 
employers  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  take  each  plant  separately. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  nothing  about  the  number  of  employees 
in  each  plant? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  know  the  total  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  America  by  that  company,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  have  been  told  that  they  employ  in  the  Elizabeth- 
port  factory,  when  they  are  busy,  several  thousand  hands.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  figure.  I  think  it  is  over  3,000,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I 
think  it  is  more  than  that.  But  they  have  a  great  many  other  em- 
ployees. Having  so  many  offices  around  the  United  States,  they  are 
venr  large  employers  of  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  whether  they  employ  more  American 
people  than  they  employ  in  their  factories  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  What  ao  you  mean  by  "American  people*'? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  more  people  in  their  American  plants  than 
they  employ  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Hearne.  1  think  they  do  employ  more.  I  do  not  know  that ; 
but  that  is  my  belief,  from  general  knowledge. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  they  are 
constructing  a  plant  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  have  understood  that  they  have  a  plant  there  or  are 
putting  up  one. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  largest  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  That  I  could  not  say,  sir ;  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  un- 
derstand they  are  putting  up  a  plant  there.  The  Russian  trade  in 
the  sewing-machine  business  is  a  very  good  trade,  I  understand. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  it  not  been  publicly  stated  by  the  press  that 
they  intend  to  employ  20,000  men  in  their  plant  in  Russia  ? 
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Mr.  Hbarne.  I  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  the  press  says 
on  those  things,  because  they  are  not  accurately  informed.  I  do  not 
think  they  could  employ  20,000  men  in  making  sewing  machines,  even 
in  this  country.    That  number  must  be  too  large. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  nothing  about  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do,  sir;  I  have  a  general  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
I  know  that  a  plant  employing  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand hands  will  turn  out  a  good  many  sewing  machines. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  know  nothing  about  how  large  their  plant 
is  in  Kussia? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  did.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the 
question. 

Mr.  Hearne.  But  I  think  your  figures  derived  from  the  papers  are 
entirely  wrong. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  StBATTSS,  OF  NEW  YOBK  CITT, 
BEFBESENTINO  THE  ITNDEBWOOB  TYFEWBITEB  CO.  ANB 
OTHEB  MANUFACTTJBEBS  OF  TTFEWBITING  MACHINES. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Strauss? 

Mr.  Strauss.  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  represent  a  number  of  typewriter  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  mention  them? 

Mr.  Strauss.  The  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  New  York;  the  Remington  Typrewriter  Co.,  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.;  the 
Monarch  Typewriter  Co.,  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co,  the 
Sun  Typewriter  Co.,  the  Elliott-Fisher  Co.,  the  Standard  Type- 
writer (Jo.,  the  Yost  Co.,  and  the  L.  C.  Smith  Co. 

These  coroorations  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  typewrit- 
ers in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and,  in  fact,  are  engaged 
in  small  manufactures  in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

I  know  that  the  committee  is  burdened  with  a  long  calendar  and 
that  the  hour  is  late,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  digress  from  the  notes 
I  have  made  with  the  intention  of  sticking  close  to  my  text,  because 
the  subject,  necessarily,  is  a  large  one.  JBut  at  the  very  outset  I 
want  to  protest  against  the  misrepresentation  of  the  typewriter 
industry  that  has  oeen  flippantly  indulged  in  by  my  predecessor 
who  spoke  at  this  table  just  now. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  the  sewing-machine  busi- 
ness, and  from  what  he  has  disclosed  I  am  satisfied  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  typewriter  business.  If  you  place  typewriters  on  the  free 
list — and  he  suggests  that  course  to  uie  committee — ^you  will  em- 
barrass the  industry  in  this  country  to  so  great  an  extent  that  while 
I  do  not  insist  that  the  industry  will  be  utterly  destroyed,  because 
there  may  be  enough  native  ingenuity  among  these  great  manu- 
facturers to  provide  themselves  with  some  expedient  short  of  abso- 
lute bankruptcy,  still  the  chances  are  that  you  will  drive  them  out 
of  the  country  and  that  they  will  have  to  do  exactly  what  the  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.  has  done. 

I  do  not  know  my  friend  here  by  name.  I  do  not  know  who  he  is. 
He  says  to  you  that  he  does  not  represent  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
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Co.,  and  I  believe  him.  But  he  did  not  say  to  you,  and  you  did  not 
ask  him,  what  foreign  manufacturers  he  represented.  If  he  had 
actually  come  here  under  a  retainer  to  present  the  views  and  the 
arguments  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  sewing  maehines,  he 
could  not  have  more  completely  or  adequately  coverea  the  case  from 
their  point  of  view. 

Senator  Clark.  He  said  substantially  that.  He  said  he  appeared 
as  an  importer. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  was  not  hwe  when  he  made  that  remark.  I  do 
not  want  to  quarrel  with  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know  him  and  I 
am  not  seeking  a  quarrel.  My  business  here  is  too  important.  Nor 
would  I  have  wasted  one  moment  nor  one  breath  upon  the  subject 
of  attempting  an  answer  to  him  if  it  were  not  that  he  plainly  in- 
didged  in  the  suggestion,  without  knowing  anything  on  tne  subject, 
that  typewriters  were  of  the  class  of  machines  wnich  you  might 
freely,  and  without  risk,  place  upon  the  free  list. 

It  may  be  known  to  you  that  the  typewriter  industry  is  purely  an 
American  industry.  I  am  going  to  stick  to  my  notes,  for  fear  of 
digressing  some  more.  It  is  purely  an  American  invention.  I  sup- 
pose the  entire  industry,  in  its  larger  aspects,  is  not  much  over  25 
years  old;  and  it  does  not  exceed  altogether  about  30  years.  That 
the  industry  is  misunderstood,  perhaps,  as  my  friend  here  misunder- 
stands it  himself,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  its  product  is  really  on 
this  free  list.  I  am  certain  that  if  the  industry  were  looked  at,  either 
comparativelv  or  integrally,  the  House  committee  never  would  have 
indulged  in  the  error  of  suggesting  that  the  product  go  upon  the  free 
list 

The  product  is  not  composed  of  metals  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a 
manufacture  of  metals  and  c<»nes  within  that  classification  in  the 
schedule.  I  am  going  to  ^ow  you  that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
other  articles  that  enter  into  the  composition  and  manufacture  of  a 
typewriting  machine,  the  absence  of  which  will  make  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  machine  impossible,  and  without  which  you  could  not 
make  a  typewriter.  I  am  going  to  show  you,  further,  that  although 
to  the  extent  of  00  per  cent  the  materials  which  go  into  the  construc- 
tion of  a  typewriter  are  American,  and  come  from  this  country ;  the 
balance  are  all  imported.  They  are  all  subject  to  tariffs.  Duty  in 
varying  degrees  must  be  paid  upon  all  of  them.  So,  to  summarize 
that  suggestion,  reserving  the  privilege  of  going  into  a  little  detail 
later,  ifyou  place  the  typewritmg  niachine  upon  the  free  list  you  are 
going  to  compel  the  manufacturer  to  pay  duty  on  a  dosen  or  more 
different  ingredients  of  its  composition,  and  yet  compel  him  to  sell 
the  machine  free  against  those  nations  of  Europe  that  are  now  active 
producers  of  this  article,  and  that  do  not  pay  duty  upon  those  very 
things  which  go  into  ite  composition. 

My^  second  proposition  is  that  the  profitable  conduct  of  this  busi- 
ness is  very  much  misunderstood.  I  do  not  know  what  the  gentle- 
men of  the  conmiittee  think;  but  because  of  the  notoriety  that  at- 
taches to  the  spread  of  this  business,  and  the  repute  that  is  given 
in  the  world  markets  to  one  or  two  or  three  of  the  American  type- 
writing machines,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  conduct  of 
the  business  is  very  profitable. 

To-day  there  are  15  distinct  types  of  high-grade  typewriting  ma- 
chines manufactured  in  this  country  by  as  many. independent  com- 
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panjeB,  havxDg  no  relation  whatever  with  each  other.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  peniaps  three  machine?,  no  directors  of  one  have  any  rela? 

tioaa  or  connection  with  any  other,  nor  have  the  stockholders  of  one 

aoy  interest  in  a^iy  pf  the  other  ^aterprises.  They  are  in  every  re- 
spect^and  you  may  take  the  assurance  for  it — absolutely  independ- 
ent concerns,  in  open  competition  in  the  market,  each  one  stnving 
to  make  a  little  better  product  or  attach  some  additional  novelty  to 
the  product  already  produced  and  introduced,  each  one  striving  to 
locate  and  bold  his  customer,  competing  in  the  price  market  as  well 
as  in  the  quality  of  the  production. 

.  The  total  capitalization  of  all  the  typewriter  companies  of  suffi- 
cient significance  to  be  Qonsidered  in  the  making  of  any  estimates 
,is  approximately  $55,000,000.  I  am  giving  round  figures,  of  course. 
The  combined  production  is  about  450,000.  The  retail  value  of  that 
production  is  approximately  $40,000,000.  The  industry  employs  in 
actual  manufacture  in  its  factories  about  13,500  people,  and  m  addi- 
tion to  that,  in  the  office  management  and  in  the  department  of  dis- 
tribution, aoout  14,000  more,  making  a  total  of  between  27,000  and 
28^000  people  actually  employed. 

The  machines  produced  are  of  ditFerent  grades.  By  that  I  mean 
thdt  some  are  smaller  than  others.  There  is  a  standard  class  of  ma- 
chines, known  as  standard  typewriters.  Then,  from  that  standard 
class  or  ^ade,  machines  are  larger  or  of  wider  carriage^  running  to 
sisses  which  insurance  and  bai&ng  companies  use  or  running  to 
smaller  sizes.  ^  Then  some  of  them  are  made — ^the  intention  being  to 
reduce  the  price— so  as  to  perform  only  a  part  of  the  service  that  the 
standard  machine  performs,  so  that  they  are  not  good  reproducers 
of  manifolding  and  other  work  of  that  kind.  Some  have  calculating 
or  tabulating  apparatus  attached ;  others  have  not.  Then  there  are 
special  machines  for  billing  and  machines  fitted  with  various  devices 
and  attachments  for  special  office  work. 

I  JEun  explaining  this  in  anticipation  of  my  statement  to  you  that 
the  retail  price  runs  from  $65  to  $105  for  each  machine. 

Senator  Glabk.  Let  me  ask  right  there — ^I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt you,  but  I  should  like  to  know  this — how  the  retail  price  is 
fixed? 

Mr.  Strattss.  The  retail  price  is  fixed  by  each  concern  independ- 
ently. I  will  explain  it  to  you  in  a  moment.  There  is  nothing  to 
conceal  here. 

Senator  Clark.  I  simply  want  to  get  my  mind  mmning  in  the  ri^t 
direction.  As  I  understand,  these  various  companies  sell  only 
through  their  authorized  agents  ?    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes. 

Senator  CiiARK.  They  do  not  make  a  habit  of  wholesaling  to  the 
market? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Some  of  them  have  dealers  in  some  places.  They 
have  their  own  branch  offices  and  sell  at  retail ;  and  here  and  there, 
larcely  by  reason  of  exigencies  of  environment,  they  will  select  a 
dealer  and  let  the  dealer  run  the  trade  in  that  section  of  the  country — 
perhaps  on  account  ox  lan^age,  or  foreign  custom,  or  rules  of  trade. 
It  may  be  that  in  some  places  corporations  are  not  permitted  to  do 
business — ^which  is,  in  fact,  the  case-7-without  ruinous  and  practi- 
cally prohifaitiva  taxation.    After  a  wliile  those  things  adjust  them- 
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selves  to  the  situation,  the  requirements,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
trade,  and  compel  the  adoption  of  certain  rules.  I  do  not  say  those 
rules  are  universal.  When  I  say  these  things,  I  am  speaking  largely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  which  now 
is  perhaps  the  leader  in  this-  market,  and  with  which  I  have  been 
identified  from  the  beginning.    I  know  what  their  rules  are. 

The  price,  therefore,  is  fixed  by  the  ori^al  cost,  plus  the  cost  of 
office  management  and  the  cost  of  the  distribution  plant,  plus  a 
profit  that  averages  between  ten  and  twelve  dollars  a  machine,  de- 
pending upon  its  location. 

When  I  say  '^  between  ten  and  twelve  dollars  a  machine^'*  I  want  to 
make  this  statement  as  impressive  as  I  can :  That  that  is  about  the 
maximum  profit  realized  in  the  typewriter  business.  It  is  not  realized 
by  all  the  typewriter  manufacturers.  In  fact,  it  is  realized  only  by 
the  successful  producers.^  Bepresenting  so  many  of  these  industries, 
I  almost  hate  to  make  this  statement,  but  it  must  come  out :  I  do  not 
believe  th^re  are  six  typewriter  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
who  make  as  much  as  $10  a  machine.  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying 
that  that  amount  is  made  only  by  the  successfully  conducted  com- 
panies. 

Senator  Wiuliahs.  In  that  connection,  would  you  mind  putting  in 
the  report  of  the  hearing — I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  it  now,  because  I 
realize  you  are  not  prepared  to  do  it — the  last  report  ox  the  most 
successful  company  you  know,  show  the  amount  of  their  sales,  the 
number  of  machines  they  have  sold,  the  dividends  they  have  declared, 
the  amount  they  have  had  added  to  surplus,  and  the  amount  of  profit 
that  they  have  put  back  in  the  plant? 

Mr.  Strattss.  I  will  give  it  to  you  from  memory  right  now. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  rather  you  would  not  give  it  from 
memory,  because  I  want  to  have  it  right. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  can  give  it  to  you  pretty  nearlv  accurately.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Co.? 

Senator  Williams.  When  you  give  it  from  memory,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  testify  that  your  memory  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes." 

Senator  Williams.  I  ask  that  because  I  want  the  facts.  I  want 
the  Senate  to  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes;  I  am  prepared  to  testify  that  what  I  state  is 
a  fact,  as  far  as  I  will  go. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  I  understand  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Strauss.  If  anything  further  is  required,  I  will  furnish  it  in 
writing. 

Senator  Williams.  I  hope  you  did  not  think  I  intended  to  inti- 
mate anything  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  am  sure  you  did  not,  Senator. 

The  statement  for  the  year  1911  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Co.,  which  I  think  answers  your  description,  went  through  my  hands 
last  week.  In  fact,  it  has  been  out  only  10  days.  I  s^ak  of  the 
statement  which  is  reported  by  the  company  to  the  New  x  ork  Stock 
Exchange  under  its  rules,  it  being  the  only  typewriter  company 
which  has  its  stock  listed  on  that  exchange.  The  total  net  profit  for 
the  year  1911  was  one  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thou- 
sand and  some  hundred  dollars. 
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Senator  Wiujams.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  total  receipts  t 
Ifr.  Strauss.  No;  I  can  not  answer  as  to  the  gross  amount. 
Senator  Williams.  I  will  ask  you  to  add  that  to  your  statement 
hter. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes ;  I  will  do  so.    The  approximate  number  of  ma- 
chines sold 

Senator  Williams.  Why  do  you  say  "  approximate  "  ? 
Mr.  Strauss.  Because  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  exactly. 
Senator  Williams.  Then,  you  are  merely  trying  to  approximate 
now? 
Mr.  Strauss.  Yes. 
Senator  Williams.  All  right. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  except  from  memory. 
As  I  say,  the  approximate  number  of  machines  sold  was  100,000. 
The  dividends  paia  by  the  company — I  will  reach  that  in  regular 
coarse  later,  but  to  make  it  all  consistent  serially  I  will  state  it  now — 
were  5  per  cent  on  $5,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  4  per  cent  on 
$8,500,000  of  common  stock.  The  balance  has  been  credited  to  sur- 
plus account. 

Senator  Williams.  In  that  connection,  do  you  know  of  what  the 
common  stock  consisted — whether  cash  was  paid  for  all  of  that  stock 
or  whether  some  of  it  was  paid  for  in  services  or  in  property? 
Mr.  Strauss.  It  was  not  all  cash. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  you  give  me  from  memory  how  much  was 
cash  and  how  much  was  services  or  property  ? 
Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  I  can,  sufficiently  for  your  purpose. 
The  preferred  stock  of  the  company  of  $5,000,000  was  all  cash.  It 
went  through  my  hands,  in  fact.  Of  the  common  stock  of  $9,000,- 
000 — speaking  of  that  one  company — $500,000  was  reserved  in  the 
treasury  and  $8,500,000  was  issued.  That  $8,500,000  was  issued  for 
the  preceding  corporation  which  conducted  the  business.  That  con- 
cern was  a  $S,500,000  corporation  and  had  on  its  books  approximately 
a  $2,000,000  surplus. 

Senator  Williams.  Who  valued,  or  did  anybodv  value,  the  old 
company's  property  when  it  was  turned  in  for  stock? 
Mr.  OTRAUss.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Williams.  Who  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Quite  a  few  people.  The  banking  firms  of  Goldman, 
Saxe  &  Co.  and  Dieman  Bros.,  of  New  York,  together  with  a  firm  of 
chartered  accountants — ^Tousdi,  Sniffen  &  Co.  In  addition  to  that 
there  were  nominated  W  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the 
appraisal,  Mr.  Joseph  f .  Day^  to  value  the  real  estate — ^he  is  a  well- 
Imown  real  estate  operator  m  New  York — and  Capt  Joseph  B. 
Greenhut,  formerly  of  Chicago,  now  of  New  York,  at  the  head  of  the 
Siegel-Cooper  concern — ^the  capitalist  himself,  a  general  merchan- 
diser, who  was  selected  by  them  to  value  the  plant  and  to  value  its 
general  assets. 
Senator  Williams.  Outside  of  the  real  estate  ? 
Mr.  Strauss.  Outside  of  the  real  estate. 

Senator  Williams.  How  did  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate  com- 
pare with  its  assessed  valuation  for  taxation  during  the  same  year  ? 
Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  can  get  those  figures,  will  you  send 
them  to  us  and  let  us  put  tnem  in  ? 
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Mr.  Qtravbs.  Yes ;  certainly. 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  Now,  as  to  the  valuation  of  the  plants,  outside 
of  the  real  estate,  that  were  taken  in,  and  for  which  common  stock 
was  issued.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  capitalization  of  the 
various  ooneems  taken  in,  and  how  that  comparea  with  the  common 
stock  issued  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  There  were  no  various  concerns  taken  in.  I  am 
speaking  only  of  one  company  that  always  has  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  you  are  speaking  of  the  Under- 
wood Co. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  WnxiAHS.  But  the  Underwood  Co.  took  in  these  various 
subordinate  concerns. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  you  said  so  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  simply  enlarged  itself. 

Senator  Williams.  You  said  something  a  moment  ago  about  some 
plants. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes;  but  that  was  the  old  Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 
It  is  the  same  company. 

Senator  Williams.  Ah!  Then  the  new  Underwood  Typewriter 
Co.  took  in  the  old  Underwood  Typewriter  Co  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Exactly ;  and  put  in  $6,000,000  of  cash. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  how  did  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  old 
Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  compare  with  the  common  stock  issued 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  old  XInderwood  Typewriter  Co.  when  they 
went  into  the  new  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  will  explain  that  there  was  put  into  the  new  com- 
pany $5,000,000  cash,  for  which  $5,000,000  in  preferred  stock  was 
issued.  There  was  given  in  exchange  for  this  $8,500,000  of  common 
stock  the  old  business  of  the  corporation,  which  stood  upon  its  books 
and  was  valued — I  am  speaking  of  approximate  fibres — at  about 
$5,500,000.    The  balance  went  for  patent^  and  good  will. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  of  the  preferred  and  the  common 
stock  of  the  new  company  went  in  payment  for  the  stock  of  the  old 
company  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Not  a  dollar  of  preferred  stock. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  of  the  com^lon  stock  f 

Mr.  Strauss.  All  of  it. 

Senator  Williams.  And  that  was  $8,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  $8,600,000. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  paid-up  capitalization  of  the  old 
Underwood  Co.? 

Mr.  Strauss.  $3,500,000. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  $8,500,000  of  the  new  company's  stock 
represents  the  $3,500,000  of  paid-up  capital  of  the  old  Underwood 
Typewriter  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  If  you  mean  that  it  represents  it  in  the  sense  of  being 
substituted  for  it,  I  can  not  agree  with  the  statement.  Generally 
speaking,  I  will  say  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  shall  not  quarrel  about  words.  We  want  to 
arrive  at  ideas. 
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Mr.  Strauss.  The  $3,500,000,  plus  the  surplus  which  had  been  ac- 
cnmulated  of  about  $2,000,000,  making  about  $5,600,000,  was  trans- 
ferred hy  deed,  biU  of  sale,  transfer,  etc.,  in  exdiange  for  the  $8,- 
SOOflOO  of  common  stock. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  well.  Then  $3,500,000  of  paid-up  capital 
in  tiie  old  company,  plus  $2,000,000  of  smrplus,  whicn  I  admit  was 
JQst  as  good  property  of  the  old  company  as  the  paid-up  capital 
stock,  went  in  pajrment  for  $8,600,000  of  common  stock  of  the  new 
company?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  j^TBAUss.  Substantially.    In  addition,  there  were  the  patents 
which  were  transferred — Bome  seven  or  eight  hundred  patents,  which 
.  from  time  to  time  had  been  purchased. 

Senator  Williams.  Were  those  patents  valued  separately? 
Mr.  Strauss.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  The  patents  already  belonged  to  the  old  com- 
pany, did  they  not? 
Mr.  Strauss.  Yes;  they  did. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  in  whatever  the  old  company  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  company  the  patents  were  included  ? 
Mr.  j^TBATTSS.  Substantially;  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  for  $8,500,000  of  capitalization,  plus 
$2,000^000  of  surplus,  the  old  company  got  $8,500,000  of  conmion 
stock  in  the  new  company,  and  the  old  capitalization  and  surplus 
together  included  the  patents,  and  the  patents  were  also  transferred 
to  the  new  company? 

Mr.  Stsaxtss.  That  is  substantially  so. 
•  Senator  Williams.  Why  was  the  extra  $8,000,000  put  in? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  know  that  I 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  $1,000,000  does 
not  amount  to  much.  An  ordinary  Mississippi  planter  is  very  rich 
with  iaO,000.  Of  course,  $1,000,000  is  something  that  we  play  with 
every  day  in  Washington;  we  appropriate  it  for  somebody  who 
wants  it.  But  how  did  that  extra  $8,000,000  get  on  the  common-stock 
list?    Why  should  it  have  gotten  there  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  shall  be  ^ad  to  answer  that  if  you  will  give  me  an 
opportunity.  Senator. 
Senator  Williams.  I  shall  give  you  every  opportunity,  of  course. 
Mr.  SrRAuss.  If  you  had  been  an  owner  of  the  stock  of  the  old 
Underwood  Typewriter  Co. — ^held  500  shares  of  it  and  were  per- 
fectly content  to  hold  it,  and  would  not  give  it  up  unless  you  re- 
ceived a  larger  representation  in  this  larger  company,  because  you 
insisted  that  the  good  will  of  the  business  was  or  value — we  would 
have  to  deal  with  you  and  either  give  you  more  stock  or  give  you 
more  cash,  which  means  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Senator  Williams.  I  see.    Have  we  or  have  we  not  reached  this 

conclusion,  then,  that  in  order  to  effect  the  combination 

Mr.  Strauss.  There  was  no  combini^tion. 

Senator  Williams.  In  order  to  effect  the  union  of  these  minor 
plants,  then,  which  had  constituted  the  old  Underwood  Co.,  in  a  new 
charter  with  new  conditions,  constituting  the  new  Underwood  Go., 
it  was  thought  worth  while  somehow,  to  somebody,^  to  pay  $8,000,000 
extra  to  persuade  the  people  who  were  interested  in  the  old  Under- 
wood Go.  to  c(»ie  into  the  new  one? 
Mr.'SmAOBS.  Not  at  alL 
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Senator  Wiixiams.  Then  explain  it  to  me,  please.  . 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  I  have  made  my  explanation. 

Senator  Wiuhamb.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  a  correct 
statement.  I  am  merely  asking  you,  if  it  is  not,  to  tell  me  what  the 
correct  statement  is. 

Mr.  Stisauss.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  my  explanation  dear. 
There  was  no  union  of  minor  plants,  as  you  put  it.  There  was  no 
union  of  anything.  There  never  was  more  than  one  plant  and  one 
business  that  constituted  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  That  busi- 
ness had  reached  a  point 

Senator  Wiuucams.  Right  there  I  should  like  to  ask  just  one  (ques- 
tion.   Do  I  understand,  men,  that  the  new  Underwood  Co.  contamed  . 
no  properties  except  the  properties  that  the  old  Underwood  Co. 
owned  f 

Senator  Smoot.  And  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes;  plus  $5,000,000;  I  was  going  to  say — ^not  at  the 
time  of  organization.    It  bought  them  later. 

Senator  WiuLiAMS.  What  was  the  $6,000,000  that  you  refer  to! 

Mr.  Strauss.  $5,000,000  cash  that  was  put  into  the  new  company. 

Senator  Williams.  Ah!  Then  I  undeiistand  that  somebody  was 
peisuaded  to  put  $6,000,000  into  the  new  company  in  its  reorganiza- 
tion from  tiiie  old  company! 

Mr.  Strauss.  Precisely. 

Senator  Willdims.  But  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  because  I  do  not 
know,  whether  the  new  company  owned  any  properties  outside  of 
this  stock ;  whether  it  owned  any  visible,  actual  plants — ^manufactur- 
ing plants,  working  plants — ^that  the  old  company  did  not  alreai^ 
own? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  it  own  any  patents  that  the  old  company 
did  not  already  own? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  I  understand  that  the  new  company,  with 
no  property  except  the  stock,  which  may  or  may  not  be  called  prop- 
erty, and  with  no  new  patents,  was  capitalized  at  $3,000,000  more 
than  the  old  company  was  capitalized  at? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Substantially 

Senator  Williams.  Coming  back,  now,  to  that  point,  will  you  tell 
me  what  that  $3,000,000  represented  in  actual  value  and  in  right  of 
the  company  to  -charge  against  the  consumer  of  the  goods  of  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Why  certainly;  with  ^eat  pleasure. .  It  was  the 
accretion  of  values  made  by  a  substantial  gain  in  i)roperty. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  substantial  gain  in  property! 

Mr.  Strauss.  Pardon  me ;  will  you  let  me  express  my  tnought  in 
one  sentence  ?    Then  I  do  not  mind  being  interrupted. 

Senator  Williams.  I  wilL  ^ 

Mr.  Strauss.  My  difficulty  is  that  I  have  been  trying  to  answer 

Senator  Williams.  You  and  I  are  not  quarrebng  at  all. 

Mt.  Strauss.  I  hope  not. 

Senator  Williams.  We  are  talking  together  in  brotherly  love, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Strauss.  The  growth  of  the  business  during  the  years  it  had 
been  organized  indicated  its  prospective  growth  to  still  larger  pro- 
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portions.  That  is  simply  a  lon^  way  of  describiBg  the  acquirement 
of  a  good-will  value  plus  the  capital  stock.  The  owner  of  every  share 
of  the  stock  had  a  right  to  demand  that  he  be  paid  for  thait  good 
win,  or  his  share  of  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  that  $3,000,000  was 
added. 

Senator  Wslliams.  What  was  the  old  Underwood  stock  quoted  at, 
say  three  months  before  the  new  Underwood  Co,  was  formed  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  was  not  quoted.  It  was  not  listed  on  the  ex- 
change, and  was  not  dealt  in. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  was  selling  at  ? 

Mr.  Stbauss.  I  personally  was  offered  $150  a  share,  and  refused  to 
sell. 

Senator  Wiujams.  What  did  the  stock  of  the  new  company  sell  at 
three  months  after  its  organization? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Approximately  $60  a  share. 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  Was  that  the  price  at  which  it  was  floated,  or 
was  that  the  price  in  the  open  market  after  it  was  floated  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  The  price  in  the  open  market. 

Senator  Shoot.  That  was  the  common  "stock ) 

Mr.  Strauss.  The  common  stock. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  price  at  which  the  common 
stock  was  floated  i 

Mr.  Strauss.  Between  $50  and  $60  a  share. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  of  this  was  paid  to  the  banking 
companies  that  floated  it  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  can  not  answer  your  question,  because  that  was  not 
a  transaction  between  the  company  and  the  bankers. 

Senator  Wiuliams.  Some  syndicate,  some  bank,  some  one,  floated 
the  new  stock;  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Strauss.  A  syndicate  did  float  it ;  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  syndicate  received  some  commission 
for  floating  it ;  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  that  commission? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  recall.    I  have  no  idea. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  you  mind  ascertaining  and  then  putting 
it  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  public  property  in  New  York. 
Everybody  knows  what  you  are  asking,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  discuss- 
ing tne  proposition  here  or  that  you  were  going  to  ask  that  question. 

Senator  Williams.  You  know^  I  am  a  plain  countryman,  living 
away  down  yonder  in  Mississippi,  buying  cotton  and  hiring  darkies, 
and  I  am  seeking  information. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  have  no  objection  to  furnishing  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  can  not  ^t  it  from  the  New  York  Exchange, 
because  our  intimacy  is  not  suflScient.  So  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what 
that  commission  was.  You  say  you  can  not  tell  it  now,  and  I  am  not 
pushinx^  you  at  all.  You  know  I  do  not  intend  to  be  unpleasant  So 
please  find  out  later  and  five  to  the  clerk  the  information  as  to  what 
u&e  oominission  was.  If  you  will  do  that,  I  shall  be  very  much 
pleased. 

Mr.  StrauscT,  Yes,  sir.  Let  nie  Assure  you  of  this,  Senator :  I  judge 
by  your  manner — ^if  I  am  mistaken  you  need  not  even  deny  it—that 
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you  think  there  are  oertain  features  of  this  matter  which  I  do  not 
care  to  disclose. 

Senator  Wiu:jams.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Pardon  me.  Let  me  say  that  you  are  mistaken. 
There  is  no  question  about  this  industry  that  I  can  answer  that  I 
would  not  freely  answer,  and  the  very  question  you  ask  now  I  would 
answer  on  the  instant  if  I  had  the  fibres  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  know  that.    I  am  well  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Strauss.  But  what  difference  does  it  make  about  the  tariff 
schedule  whether  a  bank  received  compensation  for  pladng  the  stock 
of  this  company  or  not?  I  say  it  is  immaterial;  but  you  are  going 
to  know  it,  as  you  want  to  know  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  want  to  know  it,  and  you  are  very  much 
mistaken  if  you  think  I  am  trying  to  confuse  or  embarrass  ot  worry 
you. 

Mr.  Strauss.  You  could  neither  do  one  nor  the  other.  Senator,  I 
think. 

« 

Senator  Williams.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  like  the  way  in  which 
you  talk  to  the  committee;  and  the  op^i,  frank  countenance  which 
you  present  to  the  committee. 

Mr*  Strauss.  Hiank  you,. very  much. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  merely  trying,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  arrive 
at  the  truth,  for  the  purposes  of  utihzation  bv  the  American  f^re- 
aentatives  in  the  Senate  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  am  sure  that  is  your  only  motive 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  considering  you  at  all,  except  in  a 
friendly  way.  So  I  hope  you  will  give  us  that  information^  if  yoa 
can  get  it* 

Mr.  Strauss.  Surely. 

Senator  Williams.  And  I  hope  you  will  give  us  any  other  infor- 
mation you  can  in  connection  with  the  organization  or  with  the  re- 
organization. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  intend  to,  as  soon  as  I  may  be  permitted  to  proceed. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  I  shall  permit  you  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  the  situation.  The  old 
company,  you  say,  had  a  capital  stock  of  $3,500,000.  Was  any  part  of 
that  stock  issued  tor  patents,  or  was  it  all  money  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  was  all  mcmey  so  far  as  I  remember. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  when  the  reorganization  took  effect  that,  to- 
gether with  the  $2,000,000  that  the  company  had  made  by  way  of 
reserve  profits,  amounted  to  $5,500,000? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Approximately. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  there  was  added  $5,000,000  in  cash  to  the 
new  compuiy ,  taking  in  all  of  the  assets  of  the  old  company  t 

Mr.  SntAuss.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  in  the  transf^  of  the  old  company  the 
$5,500,000  that  you  had  actually  put  in,  in  cash  and  accummated 
)»r(^t8,  did  not  mclude  a  dollar  for  your  patents  at  your  good  will 
or  for  the  building  up  of  your  great  business  that  was  on  a  paying 
basis? 

Mr.  StttAUSs.  The  patents  were  included  in  ihe  total. 
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S6nat<»*  WiTitiTAM8«  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enter  an  exception  to  iliat 
question  on  general  principles,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  noted  by  the 
fitoQographer. 

Senator  Shoot.  I  do  not  understand  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
On  what  ^ound  does  he  do  that  ?  Mr.  Strauss  has  just  stated  that 
in  the  (^iginal  $3,600,000  of  stock 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  stated  at  least  three  facts  that  the 
witness  had  not  stated. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  had  stated  it.  If  the  Senator  had  heard  him 
and  had  paid  attention  to  him  he  would  have  noticed  that  he  did 
state  it. 

Senator  Williahs.  I  would  rather  the  Senator  would  say  ^^If  I 
had  heard  him,"  because  I  would  rather  he  diould  reflect  upon  my 
hearing  than  upon  my  attention  to  the  witness's  statement. 

Senator  Shoot.  I  ao  not  think  the  Senator  did  hear  hinu 

Senator  Williaiis.  I  both  heard  and  was  paying  attention. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  I  ask  you  if  it  was  a  fact  tbat  every  dollar 
of  the  $3,600,000  of  stock  that  was  issued  by  the  old  company  waa 
paid  in  m<mey! 

Mr.  SittAUfla.  You  did. 

Senator  Shoot.  And  you  answered  ^^  yes  ^  ? 

Mr.  Stbauss.  I  did. 

Senator  Shoot.  So,  I  say,  the  $2,000,000  of  accumulated  profits 
made  the  total  of  the  old  company  $5,500,000 ! 

Mr.  SntATTBS.  That  is  correct 

Senator  Shoot.  And  in  the  consolidation  that  $5,500,000  was 
turned  in  to  the  new  company  for  $3,500,0009 

Mr.  Stbauss.  In  stock. 

Senator  Shoot.  And  that  $5,500,000  did  not  include  anything  for 
the  good  will  of  the  business,  the  patents,  or  the  business  success  that 
had  attended  it  up  to  that  time.  But  was  the  $8,000,000  that  was 
added  for  the  patents  and  the  good  will  and  also  the  market  value 
of  the  stock? 

Senator  Williahs.  .  Now  let  us  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  Stbauss.  Why,  I  answer  it  "  yes,"  in  substance ;  and  for  other 
thmgs  besides. 

Senator  Williahs.  Ah ! 

Mr.  Stbauss.  If  I  had  supposed  this  inquiry  was  coming  up  I 
would  have  been  able  to  tell  you  in  a  moment  For  years  the  com- 
pany had  been  running  and  the  owners  had  not  received  a  dollar  of 
mterest.  They  had  been  paid  no  dividends  upon  their  first  capital 
stock,  because  it  was  largely  a  small  circle  that  were  conducting  and 
prranoting  and  exploiting  and  spreading  that  company. 

Senator  Shoot.  A  few  stockholders? 

Mr.  Stbauss.  A  few  stockholders.  We  did  not  allow  any  divi- 
dends; we  paid  not  a  cent  of  dividends.  After  a  number  ox  years 
they  did  b^gm  to  pay,  and  they  paid  only  what  I  have  stated.  Never, 
during  their  entire  existence,  have  they  paid  more  than  that. 

Now,  wete  those  men  to  oe  compensated  when  they  sold  out  hjr 
taking  par  for  their  stock)  It  would  have  been  ridiculous,  it 
wouldf  have  been  more  than  ridiculoua  It  would  have  been  insane 
for  any  of  them  to  consider  it.  I,  myself,  would  not  have  con- 
sidered it. 
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Senator  Williams.  Just  one  question ;  I  am  afraid  the  committee 
misunderstood  one  of  your  answers. 

Do  I  understand,  and  does  the  c(xnmittee  imderstand,  that  this 
$8/)00,000  of  extra  capitalization  was  all  actual  cash  paid  for  stock  t 

Senator  Smoot.  No. 

Mr.  Stbauss.  I  hope  the  committee  does  not  so  understand  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  had  hoped  so,  too. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  afraid  thia  committee  might  so  under- 
stand it. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  so  understand  it 

Senator  MgCumber.  Let  me  ask  you  a  very  simple  question  right 
on  that  point.    The  book  value  of  the  old  stock  was  $5,500,000 1 

Mr.  Strauss.  Approximately;  yes. 

Senator  McGumber.  And  there  had  been  such  rapid  accumulations 
that  the  stock,  which  represented  really  the  $5,500,000,  with  the  ac- 
cumulations was  regarded  by  the  holders  of  it  as  worth  $8,500,000? 

Mr.  SiSAUss.  That  is  exactly  the  proposition. 

Senator  McCitmber.  In  other  words,  they  had  reason  from  the 
past  to  suppose  that  in  the  future  it  would  pay  a  reasonable  return 
on  $8,500,000,  and  therefore  they  demanded  $8,500,000  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  That  is  exactly  it. 

Senator  McCumbjesr.  And  you  paid  it,  believing  it  was  worth 
$8,500,000? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes ;  and  it  was. 

Senator  Williams.  And,  in  your  opinion,  the  $6,500,000  ought  to 
be  worth  in  the  market  $8,600,000  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  is. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  it  was  worth  at  that 
time  $8,500,000? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  did  you  get  the  $3,000,000  of  difference 
in  cash  in  order  to  establish  that  market  value? 

Mr.  Snuuss.  We  did  not  get  the  $8,000^000'  difference  in  cash. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  got  it  in  stock,  which  you  considered  just  as 
good  as  cash. 

Senator  Williams.  But  to  whom  did  the  stock  cost  any  money? 
How  was  this  $8,000,000  of  stock  paid  for? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  have  already  answered  that  question.  There  was 
a  valuation  put  by  expeito  on  the  property  of  the  company.  They 
valued  it. 

Senator  Wiiliams.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  him  answer  the  question.  Senator. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  know  that  you  do  understand.  Your  ques- 
tions indicate  that  you  do  not. 

Senator  Williams.  I  beg  your  pardon.    Perhaps  I  do  not 

Mr.  Stoauss.  There  was  a  valuation  by  experts,  and  they  reported 
that  the  property  was  worth  $8,500,000,  plus  this  $5,000,000  in  cash. 
We  sold  it  for  $8,500,000  in  stock,  plus  $5,000,000  in  cash^  and  made 
the  transfer  of  the  property.  We  did  not  differentiate  m  the  way 
you  are  doing  now.  As  a  banker  you  would  not  last  more  than. a 
week  if  you  did  it  You  would  never  get  any  business;  and  as  a 
manufacturer  you  would  not  last  over  night 
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Senator  Williams.  I  expect  that  as  a  banker  I  would  not  last  six 
hours^  especially  under  jour  judgment  of  me  as  a  banker. 

Senator  HEYBtntN.  Did  all  of  the  owners  of  common  stock  in  the 
old  c<Mnpany  remain  in  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  All  of  them ;  yes.  The  old  stockholders  received  this 
eonsideifation  pro  rata. 

Senator  Williams.  But  the  fact  remains,  does  it  not,  that  $5,500,- 

000  was  turned  into  $8,500,000,  and  the  difference  of  $3,000,000  was 
never  paid  in  cash? 

Mr.  Strauss.  The  barren  fact,  but  not  the  real  fact. 

Senator  William.  That  is  the  barren  fact,  at  any  rate? 

Mr.  Strauss.  The  barren  fact,  yes;  but  not  the  real  fact. 

Senator  Williams.  All  right.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  admission. 
Now^  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  other  questions  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  Does  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  export  any  type- 
writers ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  am  going  to  reach  that  subject  in  a  few  moments, 
if  I  may  go  on  with  my  statement. 

Senator  Williams.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  jiow.  Does  the  Under- 
wood Typewriter  Co.-  export  any  typewriters? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  About  how  many — ^how  many  dollars'  worth, 
and  to  what  countries  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  The  figures  are  shown  in  the  statistical  reports,  which 

1  have  not  here.  I  have  not  those  figures.  But  all  the  typewriter 
companies  here  that  are  large  manufacturers,  certainlv  the  half  dozen 
leading  companies,  expoH  machines  to  Kussia,  to  Austria,  to  Ger- 
many, to  England,  td  France,  to  Spain,  and  to  Italy. 

Senator  T^lliams.  Has  not  Austria  a  protective  tariff  against  the 
importation  of  typewriting  machines? 

Mr.  Strauss.  All  of  the  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  have 
duties. 

Senator  Williams.  That  means  all  except  England.  What  is  the 
import  duty  in  Austria-Hungary  against  typewriters?  Do  you  re- 
member? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Do  you  remember  what  it  is  in  Bussia  ? 

Mr.  Strauss  (after  inquiring  of  one  of  his  associates).  No;  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are,  Senator. 

Senator  Wilijams.  I  need  not  interrogate  you  further  about  the 
other  countries.    You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not 

Senator  Williams.  We  can  find  out,  of  course.  I  have  some  figures 
before  me  which  show  that  the  United  States  exported  to  Europe,  in 
round  numbers,  $6,000,000  worth  of  typewriters  in  the  last  fiiscal 
year— $6,911,080. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  1910,  is  it.  Senator  ? 

Senator  Wiixiams.  1910 ;  yes.  According  to  the  report  here,  from 
which  I  take  these  figures,  we  exported  to  the  balance  of  North  Amer- 
ica nearly  $1,000,000 — $904,000,  in  round  numbers;  we  exported  to 
South  America  $707^237;  to  Asia,  in  roimd  niunbers,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars--4227,827 ;  to  Oceania,  which  includes  Australia, 
'Taamania,  twd  New  Zealand,  four  hundred  and  one  thousand  and 
flome  odd  hundred  dollars ;  to  Africa,  including  South  Africa,  $87,710. 
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We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  Germany  as  a  country 
which,  because  oif  its  having  adoptea  a  protective  tariiff,  is  rapidly 
catching  up  with  everybody  and  surpassing  them.  I  find  from  these 
figures  that  we  exported  to  Germany,  in  round  numbers,  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  typewriters — ^to  be  exact,  $987,988. 

To  England  we  exported,  in  round  numbeiv,  a  little  bit  less  than 
$2,OOOjOOO  worth  of  typewriters;  to  be  exact,  $1,877,560. 

To  France  we  exported  $884,619  worth  of  typewriters — somewhat 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  France 
has  a  tarin  against  typewriters? 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  has. 

Senator  WnxiAics.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Germany  has  a 
tariff  against  tjmewritersf 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  has. 

Senator  Wiuaams.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Austria-Hungary 
has  a  tariff  against  typewriters? 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  has. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Bussia  has  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  has. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Switserland  hast 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  has. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Belgium  hast 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  has. 

Senator  Williams.  Substantially  all  of  these  countries  in  Conti- 
nental Europe  have  tariffs,  then  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  They  have. 

Senator  Williams.  All  except  Great  Britain.  So,  if  these  figures 
are  correct,  we  have  exported  to  those  countries,  paying — or  some- 
body paying,  at  any  rate,  whether  we  do  or  not — the  freight  and  the 
tariff 

Mr.  Strauss.  And  the  insurance. 

Senator  Williams  (continuing).  And  the  insurance,  and  the  sell- 
ing expenses,  and  all  the  other  expenses,  and  have  sold,  in  competition 
with  their  home  manufacturers^  these  several  amounts? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Why,  they  are  insignificant.    It  is  child's  play. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh !  Is  it  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  You  are  talking  about  a  great  business  now. 

Senator  Wilmams.  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Strauss.  That  amounts  to  nothing.  Make  the  labor  conditions 
the  same  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States,  and  within  three 
years  we  will  sell  one  hundred  times  that  gross  total. 

Senator  Williams.  You  must  make  due  allowance  for  me,  you 
know,  because  I  am  not  rich.  It  strikes  me  that  an  export  to  Europe 
of  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  worth  of  typewriters  is  quite  a  respectaMe 
amount.  I  could  run  a  plantation  indefinitely  on  that.  Of  course, 
I  acknowledge  I  do  not  know  what  figures  mean  in  connection  with 
wealth,  because  I  never  was  brought  particularly  in  contact  with  it. 
But  it  strikes  me  that  that  is  not  absolutely  inconisderable.  In  order 
to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  inconsiderable,  what  is  the  valuation  of 
American  imports  of  typewriters  from  Europe? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Very  small.  There  are  only  a  few  machines  being 
made  abroad. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  comparativelv,  whether  absolutely  or 
not,  this  $6,000,000  represents  a  very  large  advantage  that  we  are  now 
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eDJoying,  notwithstanding  continental  tariff  rates,  in  selling  type- 
writers to  Europe,  as  against  what  they  enjoy  in  selling  typewriters/ 
to  us. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  balance  of  North : 
America* 

Mr*  Stbauss.  I  can  not  agree  to  that,  if  you  mean  to  proceed  upon 
the  theory  that  I  am  acquiescing  in  your  statement. 

Senator  Wn«TjAMfl.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  so  understood. 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  I  do  not  Then  I  will  ask  you  the  question 
aver  again. 

Senator  Clabk.  The  whole  of  it? 

Senator  Williams.  If  we  export  to  continental  Europe  in  round 
numbers  $6,000,000  worth  of  typewriters,  and  if  we  import  from  con- 
tinental Europe  a  negligible  quantity  of  typewriters,  as  I  under- 
stood you  to  say,  does  not  that  mean  that  m  the  competitive  busi-^ 
ness  of  manufacturing  typewriters  we  are  thus  far.  at  any  rate,  eur 
joying  an  immense  adVantafe  as  against  the  manufacturers  of  type- 
writers in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  the  balance  of  Europe? 

Mr.  Stbauss.  I  shall  have  to  answer  that  question  as  I  did  before. 
The  figures  would  indicate  that  barren  result,  but  not  really. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  well.  Just  put  that  down,  Mr.  Stenog- 
rapher: ^^The  figures  would  indicate  that  barren  result,  but  not 
really."  But  the  barren  result  is  the  difference  between  $6,000,000 
and  substantially  nothing? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  it,  then? 

Mr.  STBAT788.  You  rcach  that  conclusion  because  you  are  assuming 
the  figures  to  mean  what  they  say.  They  do  not  To  make  this 
$6,000,000  of  .trade  abroad  means  that  each  one  of  these  American 
typewriter  companies,  in  its  effort  to  enlarge  the  field  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  product  of  American  labor,  is  endeavoring  to  engage 
in  a  world  competition  on  this  American  production.  It  means  that 
they  must  maintain  in  each  of  these  separate  countries  a  separate  dis- 
tribution plant.  All  the  incidental  expenses^  of  rent,  overhead 
charges,  selling  expenses,  insurance,  interest,  freightages,  etc.,  should 
be  deducted  from  this  gross  total.  Then  you  will  reach  somewhere 
near  the  correct  result. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  well.  Now,  let  us  follow  that  out.  I 
understand  you  now  to  say  that  I  have  not  deducted  the  rent  and 
the  insurance  and  the  overhead  charges  in  the  export  business.  The 
rent  and  the  insurance  and  the  overhead  charges  would  have  to  be 
deducted  likewise  in  the  import  business,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  When  we  are  importing  typewriters  from 
them? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No. 

Senator  William&  Why  is  it  that  when  we  are  doing  business 
with  one  another — the  United  States  with  Grermany,  for  example — 
what  we  export  to  Germany  has  to  have  deducted  from'  it  the  over- 
head charges  and  the  rent  and  the  insurance  and  the  taxes,  and  what 
they  export  to  us  does  not  have  to  have  the  same  things  deducted 
from  it  f 
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Mr.  Strauss.  The  answer  is  very  simple :  Because  of  the  wise  pro- 
vision of  the  present  tariff  schedule,  this  American  industry  has 
been  enabled  to  preserve  itself  in  its  integrity,  and  yield  a  small 
margin  of  ^ofit  to  the  producers  of  the  article. 

Senator  WiUiiAMS.  An  1  Now,  let  us  see  if  we  can  not  reason  to- 
gether in  brotherly  love,  and  arrive  somehow  at  a  commcm  conclu- 
sion. If  I  understand  your  last  answer,  it  means  that  perhaps  we 
have  lost  on  our  ezportef 

Mr.  Strauss.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  owing  to  the 
wise  provisions  of  the  present  tarin  law,  the  typewriter  manufac- 
turers enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Si^uss.  I  did  so  state. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  if  ^Hhe  advantage  of  the  Ainerican 
market "  meant  anything  with  reference  to  the  exportations,  it  meant 
that  they  could  make  in  the  American  market  a  larce  enough  profit 
to  recoup  themselves  from  possible  losses  arising  from  their  sales 
in  foreign  markets.  If  what  you  said  did  not  mean  Hiat,  what  did 
it  mean  f 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  meant  this,  veiv  simply:  That  these  typewriter 
concerns,  as  I  have  already  shown  (I  think  you  were  not  in  tne  room 
when  I  made  the  statement),  engaged  in  this  industry  in  America, 
employ  between  27,000  and  28,000  ApMrican  workmen,  most  of  them 
male  workmen.  Not  15  per  c^it  of  it  is  female  labor.  Most  of  it  is 
skilled  labor.  They  pay  the  highest  prices  paid  in  any  factories 
in  the  United  States.  Tiieir  average  is  between  three  and  three  and 
one-half  dollars  per  day. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.    Now,  then 

Mr.  Strauss.  Pardon  me ;  I  have  not  reached  the  answer  yet. 

Senator  Williams.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Strauss.  This  is  merely  preliminary,  because  I  have  already 
mentioned  these  things  of  record. 

In  the  productivity  of  these  factories — ^and  there  are  16  of  them 
engaged  m  producing  typewriting  machines — ^they  are  seeking  a 
market  beyond  the  confines  of  the  American  market;  and  they  go 
abroad  and  establish  agencies.  Those  agencies  live  abroad  for  years, 
year  in  and  year  out;  and  I  can  give  you  illustrations  of  agencies 
10  years  old  that  have  yet  to  make  the  first  dollar.  But  why  do 
they  do  it?  They  do  it  because  they  have  the  product  made  here, 
and  they  are  introducing  an  American  product,  and  making  the 
forei^ers  acquainted  with  it,  and  endeavoring  to  push  the  article 
upon  its  reputation. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  a  full  explanation? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Eeasonably  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  well.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not 
reasonably  so,  of  course,  because  you  are  making  the  explanation.  I 
should  not  be  suflSciently  discourteous  to  say  that  it  is  not  reasonable* 

You  say  you  are  introducing  this  article  abroad,  and  that  these 
people  have  been  over  there  for  a  long  time,  and  a  lot  of  them  have 
made  nothing.  They  have  either  made  nothing^  or  come  off  even,  or 
lost  something — one  or  the  other.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Strauss.  One  or  the  other ;  surely. 

Senator  Williams.  The  foreign  business  has  done  one  or  the  other, 
has  it  not? 
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Mr.  Stbauss.  One  or  the  other,  surely. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  well.  If  it  has  made  anything  then  it  has 
.   made  it  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  has  it  not) 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  has. 

Senator  Williams.  If  it  has  come  off  even,  it  is  because  conditions 
between  you  and  the  foreign  manufacturer,  after  you  have  paid 
freight  and  tariff  rates  in  his  market,  were  about  equal  t  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Stbauss.  Not  at  all.  Tou  give  no  advantage  whatever  to  the 
product  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  detafls  of  this  business, 
aside  from  any  patriotism,  to  know  that  the  American  product 

Senator  Williams.  I  neglected  one  little  phrase  which  will  recon- 
cile vou  to  the  statement  I  made.  If  you  come  off  even  in  the  f orei^i 
market,  that  means  either  that  vou  were  able  to  compete  with  him  in 
his  home  market  with  an  equally  good  machine,  notwithstanding  his 
tariff  and  notwithstanding  his  freight  rates,  or  else  that  you  were  pre- 
pared to  furnish  him  a  sufficiently  better  machine  at  a  higher  price 
to  induce  him  to  take  your  machine  anyhow } 

Mr.  Stbauss.  It  must  be  one  or  the  other. 

Senator  Williaics.  Yes ;  it  must  be  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Stbauss.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  latter. 

Senator  Williams.  All  right  Now,  we  have  got  to  that.  ^  Suppose, 
as  a  third  proposition,  that  he  could  make  a  ^tter  machine  at  the 
same  price  and  furnish  it  to  his  customers  in  his  market,  or  else  that 
he  could  make  a  machine  at  a  higher  price  that  was  better  at  that 
price  than  vour  machine  was.  Then  he  would  have  sold  his  custom- 
ers, woidd  he  not? 

Mr.  SisAUSS.  I  can  not  indulge  that  assumption,  because  you  are 
wrong  in  fact. 

Senator  Williams.  But,  I  say,  suppose  that  were  the  fact. 

Mr.  Stbauss.  I  can  not  suppose  a  fact  that  is  opposed  to  my  ex- 
perience. 

Senator  Wiujams.  All  right  Then  you  have  supposed  the  other 
two  cases  and  you  decline  to  suppose  this  case? 

Mr.  Stbauss.  I  refuse  to  inamge  in  a  speculation  that  I  know  is 
not  supported  by  facts. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  exported  to  Europe,  in  round  num- 
bers, $6,000,000  worth  of  typewriters.  How  much  of  that  has  the 
Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  exported? 

Mr.  Stbauss.  I  can  not  answer  in  regard  to  that  detaiL 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  anything  you  can 
not  tell.  I  do  not  want  you  to  guess,  and  I  do  not  want  to  worry 
you  at  all.  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  But  according  to 
these  figures  the  entire  American  people  have  exported  $6,000,000 
worth  of  typewriters  to  Europe,  and  tney  have  exported  to  us — or 
we  have  imported  from  them — a  negligible  quantity. 

Leaving  out  the  case  that  you  do  not  want  to  suppose,  and  simply 
supposing  the  other  two  cases,  if  we  did  that  we  must  have  fur- 
nished either  the  same  machine  at  a  lower  price  or  a  superior  machine 
at  a  better  price? 

Mr.  Stbauss.  You  certainly  have  hit  it  the  last  time;  and  that  is 
what  we  are  doing. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  hit 
all  tibe  time.    If  you  can  go  into  the  German  or  French  market  and 
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furnish  an  equal  machine  at  a  less  price  or  a  superior  machine  at  a 
better  price,  what  protection  do  you  need  in  the  American  market, 
whete,  instead  of  your  paying  ocean  freight  diarges  and  import' 
duties  there,  they  "must  pay  ocean  charges  and  railroad  freight 
charges  and  other  things  here  ? 

Mr.  Straitss.  I  can  answer  that  question  very  readily  if  you  wish 
me  to. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  I  do.    Of  course  I  do. 

Mr.  Stbauss.  In  the  fii^  place,  the  business  in  these  countries  is 
insignificant.  With  an  industry  engaging  27,000  or  28,000  men,  with 
an  invested  capital  of  $65,000,000,  we  could  not  survive  a  year  upon 
a  business  scaled  down  to  this  foreign  business. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Strattss.  We  could  not  survive  a  year.  In  Gtermany,  since 
thiey  developed  their  manufactures  in  this  art — and  they  have  only 
developed  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years — we  have  been  gradu- 
ally going  downhill.  .It  has  been  a  regular  scale  from  up  down,  Utee 
a  toboggan  slide.  In  France  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  point. 
Why?  Because  they  are  making  only  one  machine,  and  it  is  their 
first  experiment.  In  England  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  point. 
Why  ?  Because  they  are  making  only  one  machine,  and  that  is  their 
first  experiment. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  each  one  of  them  making  a  separate  ma- 
chine ? 

Mr.  Strattss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  are  all  of  them  making  the  same? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Each  is  making  a  separate  machine.^ 

Senator  Williams.  And  eacn  separate  machine  is  threatening  to 
outdo  yours? 

Mr.  Strauss.  They  not  only  threaten  it,  but  they  do  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  am  stupid  enough  to 
imagine  that  the  typewriter  industry  of  America  could  live  upon  the 
export  business.  Of  course  I  never  meant  to  say  that.^  I  am  merely 
telling  you  how  much  we  exported  in  comparison  with  how  much 
we  imported,  in  order  to  show  the  probable  difference  in  the  cost  of 
total  production,  as  measured  by  the  price  at  which  the  two  countries 
sold. 

Now,  let  us  go  to  the  real  gist  of  the  matter.  Your  fear  is  that  the 
foreigner  may  take  possession  of  the  American  market,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  is. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  present  import  duty  upon  type- 
writers? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  Has  or  has  not  the  foreigner  taken  possession 
of  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Strauss.  He  certainly  has  not. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  have  exported  to  him  $6,000,000, 
while  he  has  imported  to  you  less  than  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Senator,  will  you  allow  me  to  answer  that? 

Senator  Williams.  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No;  it  is  not,  if  you  propose  to  indulge  the  in* 
nuendo 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  not  true  as  a  matter  of  figures  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes;  it  is  true  as  a  matter  of  barren  figures. 
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Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  figures,  with  a  30  per  cent  im- 
port duty  against  typewriters  coming  into  the  United  States,  we  hare 
exported  to  them  and  sold  in  their  markets,  against  their  manufac- 
turers, $6,000,000  worth  of  typewriters  ?  In  other  words,  adding  tb 
the  price  which  the  German  and  French  consumer  must  pay  us  rail- 
road freights,  ocean  freights,  German  and  French  tariff  charges,  we 
have  still  undersold  or  else  outsold  them  in  their  own  market?  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  which  it  was.  "Undersold"  means 
that  you  have  8<dd  an  equal  machine  at  a  less  price,  and  "outsold" 
means  that  you  have  sold  a  superior  machine  at  a  better  price. 

As  I  say,  we  have  either  imdersold  them  or  outsold  them  in  their 
own  market.  During  that  time  they  have  not  taken  possession  of  ovat 
market,  but  we  have,  comparatively  speaking,  taken  possession  of 
their  market? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Give  them  time. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  answer  this  Question,  please :  Why  do  yow 
think  that  with  typewriters  on  the  free  list,  American  manufactures, 
who  hitherto  have  been  able  to  export  machines  and  pay  the  freidit 
rate,  or  else  make  the  consumer  pay  the  freight  rate,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference which,  and  pay  the  foreign  tariff,  or  else  make  the  foreign^ 
consumer  pay  it — it  makes  no  difference  which — and  in  the  foreign 
market  have  either  undersold  or  outsold  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so?  Why  do  you  imagine 
that  fast  because  what  is  known  as  the  Underwood  Dili  is  pending  m 
Om^ress  that  condition  is  going  to  change  in  the  next  three  months 
or  SIX  months  or  six  years? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Without  admitting  the  assumptions  of  your  ques- 
tion, I  believe  I  understand  it,  and  will  make  an  effort  to  answer  it; 
and  I  am  goinff  to  give  you  a  concrete  illustration  that  will  appeal 
to  yonr  sense  of  fairness  to  follow  me. 

The  German  market  is  the  development  of  five  or  six  years.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  purely  American  product,  the  result  of  a  purely 
American  invention.  -  When  the  large  American  typewriter  com- 
panies went  to  Germany  and  France,  which  were  the  first  foreign 
countries  to  which  they  went,  there  were  no  typewriter  producers 
th^*e  at  all.  This  is  an  attractive  office  appliance,  and  it  took  there 
Hie  same  as  it  took  in  America. 

Senator  WiLLXAHa  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  first  began  to 
export  machines  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Stbauss.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Whxiams.  The  record  will  show  that. 

Mr.  SnpBAvm.  WiH  you  give  me  an  opportunity  to  answer  your 
qncot&oaf 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  think  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  SrsATOe.  I  am  sure  it  was  not. 

Senator  Wh-liams.  Perhaps  not.    Perhaps  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Hie  machines  took  in  Germany  as  they  took  in 
America.  After  the  public  became  familiar  with  their  use  in  offices  ' 
they  be(^dne  a  necessity;  and  these  American  companies,  having  the 
only  machines  to  sell,  acquired  a  considerable  following.  Thereupon, 
the  Ocomans,  some  fire  or  six  years  ago,  deliberately  took  our  Ameri- 
can machines  and  copied  them.  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  the 
machines  which  are  now  being  made  in  Germany  that  are  exact 
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copies  of  the  American  model,  and  are  simply  called  by  different 
names.  In  the  five  or  six  years  that  the  Germans  have  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  typewriters  they  have  practically  undermined 
the  American  market;  and  they  have  done  it  by  reason  of  their 
cheaper  materials  and  their  cheai)er  labor. 

If  you  want  a  concrete  illustration,  take  the  book  you  have  in  your 
hand  and  refer  to  the  South  American  imports  of  1911  and  you  will 
see  that  the  introduction,  two  years  a^o,  of  these  German  machines, 
new  as  they  are,  reduced  the  American  importations  into  South 
America  42  per  cent  in  1911. 

Senator  Williams.  Right  there,  in  reply  to  that  statement,  I  read 
that  we  exported  to  Germany  in  1906  $818,256  worth  of  typewriters ; 
that  that  importation  increased  in  1907  to  $1,197,178;  tnat  it  re- 
mained substantially  the  same  in  1908,  at  $1,023,440;  that  it  increased 
in  1909  to  $1,038,467 :  that  it  decreased  in  1910— the  same  tariff  con- 
ditions existing  in  Germai^  and  here  during  those  two  years — to 
$987,983,  which  is  a  reduction  of  only  $51,000,  whereas  in  the  year 
immediately  prior  to  that  they  increased  more  than  that;  and  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  period  of  general  depression  in  all  sorts  of  steel 
industries.    If  so,  that  slight  decrease  of  $51,000 

Mr.  Strauss.  This  is  not  a  steel  product,  Senator,  and  there  is  no 
decrease  in  this  business. 

Senator  Williams.  What  I  mean  is  that  all  the  people  who  have 
been  before  us  for  the  last  three  or  four  days  have  been  telling  us 
that  from  the  time  a  Democratic  House  was  elected  to  agitate  the 
tariff  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  manufacturing  business  that  is 
subject  to  tariff  regulation. 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  has  not  affected  the  typewriter  business. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that;  but  I  find  that  these 
exports  have  increased  from  year  to  year.  So  that  your  testimony 
a  moment  ago  about  Germany's  gainmg  so  rapidly  and  so  danger- 
ously is  not  reflected  in  the  German  home  market,  to  which  we  have 
exported  our  typewriters. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  think  it  is,  substantially. 

Senator  Williams.  There  are  the  figures. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Those  figures  showing  an  insignificant  increase  -sim- 
ply mean  this :  That  the  Germans  step  in,  and  they  have  to  have 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  yourself  an  injustice;  they  show  a 
slight  decrease. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  mean  the  figures  where  they  show  an  increase — an 
insignificant  one — for  an  entire  year's  growth.  When  one  considers 
the  growth  of  population  in  Germany,  generally  speaking,  and  when 
one  considers  its  tremendously  rapid  advance  as  a  commercial  nation, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  typewriter  there  has  gotten  to  be  as  large  as 
it  is  in  the  most  highly  developed  sections  of  our  own  country,  I  say 
this:  That  as  the  German  was  enabled  to  secure  a  market  for  his 
product,  which  was  perhaps  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  American 
sales  immediately  began  to  fall  off.  There  was  a  reduction  last  year: 
there  will  be  a  greater  reduction  in  1911;  and  there  will  be  a  still 
greater  reduction  in  1912. 

Senator  Williams.  But  we  must  concede  that  that  is  prophecy, 
must  we  not! 

Mr.  Strauss.  No. 
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Senator  Williams.  Statements  of  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
future  are  not  prophecy ! 

Mr.  Strauss.  Wnat  is  happening  this  minute. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  happening  this  minute  is  a  decrease  of 
•  fifty-one  thousand  for  last  year,  and  an  mcrease  of  eighty-odd  thou- 
sand for  last  year  over  the  year  before.  You  must  confess,  reasoning 
along  in  brotherly  love,  that  when  you  make  a  statement  about  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  a  year,  or  some  time  in  the  future,  it  is 
prophecy. 

Mr.  Str-vuss.  Your  appeal  to  my  brotherly  love  would  lead  me  to 
an  illogical  conclusion,  which  I  must  decline. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  not  confess  that  anything  you  say 
about  the  future  is  prophecy  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No.  We  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  if  the  past 
lends  itself  in  experience  sufficiently  to  judge  the  future. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  a  cotton  planter,  and  I  have  always  made 
an  immense  difference  between  spots  and  futures.  I  am  interrogating 
you  about  spots.  When  we  come  to  futures,  I  rather  think  futures 
must  be  prophecy,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  when  we  are  dealing 
with  fixed  facts,  we  can  indulge  in  not  speculation,  but  judgment 
of  the  future.  I  think  it  would  be  commercially  very  unfortunate 
if  we  could  look  only  into  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  are 
doing -business.  We  must,  in  our  large  affairs,  depena  on  our 
capacity  to  look  into  next  year,  and  if  possible  the  year  after. 

Senator  Williams.  We  must  predict ;  yes. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  reached  me 
while  I  have  been  in  Washington  waiting  for  this  hearing  by  the 
merest  accident,  a  letter  of  the  manager  of  one  of  the  large  com- 
panies in  Germany,  dated  January  31,  at  Frankfort,  in  which  he 
says  that  every  one  of  the  American  machines  is  doing  less  business. 

Senator  Williams.  Doing  less  business  where? 

Mr.  Strauss.  This  speaks  of  Germany  generally.  I  do  not  care 
to  put  these  names  of  record,  because  that  would  perhaps  be  unfor- 
tunate. The  competitors  of  these  companies  I  might  name  might 
use  thein.  But  he  mentions  five  of  the  leading  companies  and  says 
that  their  agents  report  no  advance  in  the  business ;  that  one  of  the 
large  companies  has  had  to  give  up  its  agency,  or  did  give  it  up ;  and 
that  the  company  has  undertaken  to  do  its  business  itself;  tnat  in 
one  section  of  Germany  a  new  machine  has  made  its  appearance — ^he 
describes  it  as  a  first-class  German  machine — and  that  all  companies 
will  have  hard  workto  meet  this  new  competition.  That  is  a  new  ma- 
chine I  did  not  know  anything  about  until  I  came  here  to  Washing- 
ton and  found  this  letter  here  waiting  for  me.  The  fact  about  the 
matter  is — ^and  anybody  can  see  it  who  is  willing  to  look  at  it — ^that 
the  Germans  are  good  niimics*  The^  are  taking  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can experience  in  the  historv  of  this  production.  They  do  not  have 
to  go  tnrough  any  of  the  infantile  complaints.  They  do  not  have  to 
cast  aside  millions  upon  millions  of  capital  that  have  been  wasted 
upon  the  advancement  of  this  industry  in  America. 

Senator  Williams.  Leaving  out  the  German  market  for  a  min- 
ute  

Mr.  Strauss.  That  is  the  competition  we  fear. 
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Senator  Williams.  Where  the  Grernians  meet  us  in  competition, 
chiefly,  is  in  South  America,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Strauss.  They  do;  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  have  said  that  the  Germans  were 
gaining  upon  us  immensely  in  South  America.  I  do  not  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  any  error  on  your  part,  but  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  error  upon  the  part  of  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Department  of  the  Interior,  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1910.  They  say  that  for  the  year  1W8 
we  exported  to  Argentina  $143,319  worth  of  typewriting  machines, 
and  that  for  the  year  1909  we  increased  that  to  $215,621  worth,  and 
that  for  the  year  1910  we  increased  that  still  further  to  $313,400. 
They  state  that  for  Bolivia  we  exported,  during  the  year  1909,  $2,815 
worth;  that  for  the  year  1910  we  increased  that  to  $4,822  worth. 
They  state  that,  for  Brazil,  we  exported,  in  1906,  $(K),445  worth; 
for  1907,  $69,167  worth;  for  1908,  an  increase  to  $116,539  worth; 
f<M:  1909,  a  decrease  to  $112,484  worth;  but,  for  1910,  an  increase 
over  all  previous  years,  the  exportation  amounting  to  $181,205. 
Now,  taking  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  they  report  that, 
for  1909^  we  exported  $60,345  worth  of  typewriters;  for  1910  that 
amount  increased  to  $71,573,  which  was  an  increase  of  a  little  bit 
over  one-sixth.  In  other  words,  that  our  export ations  to  Soutl) 
America,  both  upon  the  Atlantic  and  upon  the  Pacific  sides,  have 
increased  instead  of  being  in  a  state  of  dec3reasing,  up  to  the  rep<Mrt 
of  1910,  the  last  report  we  have  had,  they  were  increasing  all  the 
time.  The  lesser  countries  I  do  not  read  you;  but  the  game  tiling 
is  true  of  Ecuador,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  British  Guiana,  the 
same  is  true  of  Dutch  Guiana ;  but  they  export  such  negligible  qaas- 
tities  that  they  are  not  worth  while  mentioning. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  those  fig- 
ures, nor  do  they  disagree  with  what  I  have  stated  to  the  committeow 
I  have  told  you  that  the  German  industry  was  not  faUy  dercloped 
until  about  four  years  ago — at  most  five  years  ago.  Before  that 
time  they  were  in  it  experimentally.  They  commenced  first  supply- 
ing their  own  market,  and  then  did  what  every  other  business  con- 
cern would  do — they  tried  to  spread  their  market  and  keep  their 
works  busy.  So  they  commenced  to  reach  South  Ameriea  in  1910, 
and  I  have  giv«i  you  the  figures  for  1911. 

Senator  Wim^iams.  Where  did  you  get  the  figures  for  1911? 

Mr.  Stbattss.  By  collection  from  cor  clients,  to  whom  we  sent  fer 
the  figures. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Government  has  not  yet  published  tliem, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  suppose  they  have.  The  exports  have  been 
reduced  42  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  You  get  your  figures  for  1911  from  the  people 
who  are  interested  in  your  side  of  this  controversy? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Nevertheless,  perhaps,  who  would  be  eapable  of  tdl- 
infi[  me  the  truth  about  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Possibly  so.  Still,  they  would  have  a  bias 
that  way. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  think  so,  when  figures  speak. 

Senator  Williams.  Possibly  not 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Williams,  Mr.  Strauss  wants  to  return 
to  New  York  to-night,  and  if  we  could  let  him  go  on  with  his  state- 
ment I  am  sure  it  would  be  doing  him  a  favor. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  Imow  that.    I  beg  ^our  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  go  on  with  any  additional  statement  he 
wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  Stbausb.  I  will  so  on  rapidly,  then. 

Senator  Wiluams.  I  shall  not  interru{)t  you  any  more. 

Ifr.  Strauss.  The  typewriter  is  essentially  of  a  delicate  construc- 
tion, and  to  insure  accuracy  of  performance  of  the  machine  it  is 
necessary  to  attain  perfection  in  manufacturing  and  assembling  the 
Yarious  parts.  These  companies  pay  from  $3  to  $8.50  p^  nine-nour 
day  for  the  skilled  labor  and  for  their  unskilled  labor  an  average  of 
^.25.  In  round  figures*  they  employ  85  per  cent  males  and  15  per 
cent  females.  The  comoin^  annual  expense  for  labor  is  approxi- 
mately $9,000,000,  and  90^  per  cent  of  the  materials  which  enter  into 
the  manuracture  are  obtained  in  this  country. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  profit  averages  from  $10  to  $12  per 
machine,  and  that  is  only  to  the  successful  companies.  In  fact,  less 
than  one-half  of  the  total  capital  invested  in  this  enterprise  pays 
any  return  whatever,  and  only  two  companies,  the  Underwood  Type- 
writer Co.  and  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  pay  regular  dividends, 
and  the  latter  only  on  its  preferred  stock — nothing  on  its  common 
stock. 

Senator  Whuams.  Do  you  know  whetlier  the  typewriter  com- 
panies have  added  anything  to  their  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not.  I  have  my  suspicions  about  that,  but  that 
would  not  be  fact.  The  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  is  the  only  com- 
pany which,  in  fact,  has  paid  on  both  classes  of  its  stock,  and  on  the 
common  stock  never  to  exceed  4  per  cent;  and  the  Underwood  Co.,  I 
think,  is  pretty  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  successful  of  the 
companies  in  tnis  line. 

Until  recent  years  the  typewriter  industries  in  this  country  have 
supplied  the  world,  with  little  or  no  competiton  from  foreign  sources. 
Wifliin  the  past  five  or  six  years,  however,  the  German  manufacturers 
have  been  forging  to  the  front,  with  the  result  that  in  them  we  now 
have  a  keen  competition  in  the  European,  Asiatic,  and  South  Ameri- 
can markets.  They  are  now  manufacturing  six  high-grade  machines. 
Having  the  advantage  over  us  in  both  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  ma- 
terials, they  are  enabled  to  undersell  us  in  forei^  markets,  and  hence 
the  foreign  trade  we  now  maintain  in  competition  with  German  ma- 
chines is  acquired  on  the  basis  of  reputation  and  superiority  of  qual- 
ity. While  we  consider  our  machines  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
Qerman  make,  still  we  must  admit  that  they  are  processing  rapidly, 
anud  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  they  will  approacn  the 
same  degree  of  perfection,  for  the  German  is  a  good  mimic,  and  in 
this  particular  industry  he  is  applying  strictly  American  methods. 
The  German  does  not  have  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  our 
early  manufacturers  encountered,  for  all  of  those  problems  have  been 
solved  for  him  by  the  latter,  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  American  experimenter. 

Nor  is  the  German  handicapped  by  patents,  for  the  patents  on 
the  basic  principles  of  the  typewriter  have  now  expired.    Further- 
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more,  our  largest  German  competitor,  the  Ideal  Co.,  is  an  American 
machine,  mantifactured  in  Germany  because  of  the  favorable  con- 
ditions there  prevailing  respecting  the  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials. For  the  same  reason  the  Swift,  ostensibly  an  English  ma- 
chine, is  manufactured  in  Germany  by  the  makers  of  the  Stoewer. 
In  fact,  the  Swift  is  the  Stoewer  with  a  different  name,  and  the 
Stoewer,  in  turn,  is  an  imitation  of  the  American  Underwood,  from 
which  it  is  deliberately  copied.  At  all  events,  we  do  know  that  the 
Germans  have  cut  heavily  into  our  English  and  South  American 
trade  despite  the  superiority  of  our  article,  from  which  it  may  weU 
be  inferred  that  our  superior  quality  hardlv  offsets  the  difference 
in  cost  If  typewriters  are  place  upon  the  free  list,  an  invasion  of 
this  field  by  the  typewriter  industries  of  Germany  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain. That  such  an  invasion  will  menace  the  typewriter  industries 
of  this  country  is  demonstrable  from  a  comparison  of  the  respective 
costs  of  production  in  Germany  and  in  this  country. 

While  cast  iron  and  steel  are  the  chief  products  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  typewriter,  other  manufactured-  materials  enter  into 
its  make  up.  For  instance,  in  the  Underwood  typewriter,  the  key 
tops  upon  which  the  letters  of  the  keys  are  printed  are  made  of 
paper,  and  these  are  covered  with  plate  glass,  which  is  held  in  place 
fey  a  rim  of  German  silver.  The  cast-iron  frame  is  japanned  and 
decorated  with  decalcomanias  backed  with  metal  leaf.  All  the  steel 
parts  are  first  copperplated  and  then  nickelplated.  The  scales  are 
made  of  celluloid,  and  the  outer  casing  (tf  the  platen,  or  cylinder,  of 
hard  rubber.  The  core  of  the  platen  consists  of  whitewood.  The 
carriage  of  the  typewriter  is  drawn  by  a  spring  band  made  of  cotton 
tape,  and  the  typewriter  ribbon  is  made  of  long  staple  cotton.  The 
steel  used  is  plate  steel,  steel  wire,  cold-rolled  steel,  and  steel  anti- 
friction balls  for  ball  bearing.  The  manufactured  materials  used 
are  of  domestic  make,  with  the*  exception  of  plate  glass,  German 
silver,  decalcomanias,  German  piano  wire,  and  long  staple  cotton  for 
the  typewriter  ribbons.  The  plate  glass  is  imported  from  France, 
and  the  German  silver,  decalcomanias,  and  steel  piano  wire  from 
Germany,  because  the  domestic  article  is  of  inferior  quality.  Egyp- 
tian long  staple  cotton  is  used,  as  the  only  American  long  staple 
cotton  is  sea-island  cotton,  unfit  for  use  for  this  purpose. 

Senator  Witjjams.  What  purpose  is  that? 

Mr.  Strauss.  This  is  the  long  cotton. 

Senator  Wuxiams.  I  say,  but  for  what  purpose?  You  say  it  is 
not  useful  for  this  special  purpose;  what  purpose  is  it? 

Mr.  Strauss.  The  carriage  of  the  typewriter  is  drawn  by  a  spring 
band  made  of  cotton  tape,  and  it  has  to  be  fibrous  and  elastic  and  at 
the  same  time  tough. 

Senator  Wiixiams.  You  are  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  Strauss.  The  typewriter  ribbon  also  is  made  of  that. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  you  had  not  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  Delta  long-staple  cotton  was  of  equal  staple  to  the  Egyptian.  But 
the  Egyptian  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  and  ours  can  not,  because 
they  are  off  color  and  ours  are  completely  white. 

Mr.  Strauss.  We  do  use  the  Egyptian  exclusively,  after  having 
experimented  with  the  American. 
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I  was  going  to  say  that  all  of  these  materials  I  have  mentioned  as 
coming  from  foreign  countries  are  dutiable  under  the  act  of  1909  or 
they  are  included  in  the  proposed  bill  which  we  are  now  discussing, 
the  duties  in  each  case  being  significant.  I  can  furnish  the  commit- 
tee with  a  list  of  those;  I  will  not  bother  to  read  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  any  additional  statement  you  please. 

The  material  referred  to  by  Mr.  Strauss  is  as  follows : 


Ifaterial. 


Glaas 

Japan 

Decatcomantfls  backed  with 
metfd  leaf. 

Nickel  for  nickel  plating 

Copper 

CeDulold 

Rubber 

German  silver 

Cotton  tape 

White  wood 

Cast  iron,  incladlng  malle- 
able castings. 

Paper  cardboard 

Plate  steel 

Sted  wire 

Cdd-roUed  steel 

Antlftlction  steel  balls 

Forgings 


Act  of— 


1900. 
1909. 
1909. 


1900 

1909 

1909 

1909 

H.  R.  18642... 

1909 

1909 

H.R.  18642.... 

1909 

H.R.  18642.... 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 


Sec- 
tion. 


102 

51 

412 

186 
9 

17 
463 

43 
349 
201 

23 

415 
4 
13 
8 
5 
5 


Amount  of  duty. 


10  cents  per  square  foot. 
35  per  cent  aa  valorem. 
65  cents  per  pound. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

j[  of  1  per  cent  per  pound. 

65  cents  i>er  pound  uid  SO  per  ooit  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent  ad  valorem.* 

60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

50  cents  per  M  feet,  board  measure. 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


»  Act  of  1909  fixed  this  duty  at  25  per  cent.    S^e  section  174. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Thus  this  bill  proposes  to  place  tjrpewriters  on  the 
free  list,  while  its  other  provisions  and  those  of  the  existing  tariff 
act  which  it  does  not  amend  retain  a  duty  upon  the  manufactured 
materials  out  of  which  the  typewriter  is  constructed.  If  this  act  be- 
comes a  law  it  accomplishes  a  discrimination  against  the  typewriter 
in  favor  of  other  American  industries.  This  is  unjust  and  wrong  in 
principle,  for  it  is  in  effect -class  legislation,  legalizing  the  collection 
of  tribute  by  one  set  of  citizens  from  another,  using  the  same  mate- 
rials but  in  different  industries.  I  need  not  digress  on  that.  You 
would  make  it  free  in  case  the  typewriter  companv  bought  it  and 
used  it  in  its  finished  product,  whereas  somebody  else  would  buy  it 
and  that  man  would  be  protected,  because  he  might  add  it  to  his 
price. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  your  objection  there  principally  the  reduc- 
tion of  your  duty  or  the  retention  of  the  duty  on  the  thing  you  buy! 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  have  not  gone  into  that.  The  retention  of  the  diity 
would  enable  us  to  go  on  as  we  have  gone  on. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  both  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  say  this,  that  if  you  take  the  duty  off  steel,  and  if 
you  take  th^  duty  on  the  other  things  then  place  us  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  you  could  compete,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  l^itAuss.  We  would  make  an  effort.  Bui  if  you  keep  the  raw 
materials  of  which  our  product  is  made  on  the  dutiaole  list,  and  make 
us  pay  for  those,  and  then  put  our  finished  product  on  the  free 
list 

Senator  Williams.  I  will  say  very  frankly  to  you  that  wherever 
any  bill  puts  a  man's  product  on  the  free  list  and  makes  him  pay  the 
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duty  on  the  things  that  he  has  to  buy  in  order  to  make  his  product, 
it  is  not  fair,  it  is  unjust. 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  is  more  than  unjust;  it  is  ruinous. 

Senator  Williams.  It  may  or  may  not  be;  but  it  is  unjust,  at  any 
rate. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  wish  to  make  as  plain  and  absolute  as  possible  that 
the  typewriter  industry  of  America  does  not  dispose  oi  its  product 
ill  European  countries  below  the  figure  which  it  receives  for  the  same 
iti  this  country.  I  have  here  catalogues  of  European  agencies,  writ- 
ten in  the  various  languages  of  those  countries,  which  5iow  that  the 
product  in  those  foreign  countries  is  the  American  price  plus  the 
freight,  duty,  and  the  insurance  in  that  foreign  port,  without  excep- 
tion. There  is  not  a  single  company  that  sells  abroad  for  less  money 
than  here.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  a  single  company  that  does 
not  sell  its  product  for  more  money  abroad  than  it  gets  here,  the  dif- 
ference being  just  those  things  I  have  mentioned,  including  the  duty. 
Here  are  the  printed  price  lists  of  Russia^  of  France,  of  Germany,  of 
Spain,  and  of  Italy,  each  one  of  them  with  the  printed  price  list  in 
francs  or  marks  or  kopeks,  or  whatever  the  national  currency  is,  so 
that  you  can  easily  determine  the  cost  of  the  machine  abroad.  Like 
our  $105  machine  in  this  country,  the  machine  in  France  would  be  750 
francs,  or,  in  other  words,  about  $115  of  our  money.  And  so  it  goes 
through  the  list.  The  reason  for  it  is  the  one  cited  in  the  beginning, 
that  we  could  not  sell  it  for  less  and  survive.  The  goods  the  agencies 
do  sell  they  sell  upon  the  reputation  of  the  article  itself,  made  for 
many,  many  years  of  the  closest,  most  industrious  kind  of  commercial 
application  and  the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of  money,  according 
to  our  American  system,  as  we  understand  it,  in  advertising  and  ex- 
ploiting the  merits  of  a  good  article.  That  is  what  has  given  this 
typewriter  business — the  American  typewriter  business — its  foreign 
vogue  abroad.  That,  Senator  Williams,  is  what  explains  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  growing  foreign  competition,  there  always 
will  be  some  people  who  will  pay  a  high  price  for  what  they  con- 
sider the  best  article,  which  is  precisely  as  you  will  go  to  Tiffany's  to 
buy  a  watch  rather  than  go  to  Massachusetts  and  buy  a  Waterbury. 

Senator  Williams.  And  that  is  in  tribute  to  American  intelli- 
gence, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  is  American  intelligence  and  American  money. 
The  only  difficulty  is  that  it  is  limited  in  its  scope.  Your  field  of 
usefulness  is  contracted  precisely  as  the  number  of  people  who  en- 
gage in  that  kind  of  commercial  intelligence  is  naturally  limited. 

Senator  Williams.  We  have  been  keeping  ahead  of  the  list  thus 
far,  have  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  We  shall,  so  long  as  we  are  enabled. 

Senator  Williams.  So  long  as  we  are  Americans.^  Is  not  the 
actual  truth  this,  that  when  a  fellow  a  willing  to  put  3,000  miles  be- 
tween him  and  home  and  all  of  his  former  environment  and  all  of 
his  former  heredity  and  go  into  an  entirely  new  country — ^strike  out 
for  himself — that  he  is  a  tolerably  venturesome  sort  of  fellow,  and  a 
very  inventive  sort  of  fellow,  with  a  great  deal  of  courage,  and 
likely  to  beget  children  like  himself;  and  does  not  that  account  for 
the  way  we  Americans,  derived  from  every  part  of  Europe,  have 
kept  in  the  advance  industrially  and  otherwise,  because  we  started 
with  the  courage,  we  started  with  the  venturesomeness,  we  started 
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with  the  inventiveiiess.  aad,  all  other  things  being  equal,  a  father  is 
likely  to  beget  a  child  like  himself,  and  we  are  keeping  it  up? 

Mr.  Stbauss.  May  I  add  to  those  qualities,  so  admirahiy  stated, 
two  additional  ones — one  natural  and  the  other  acquired.  We  have 
grit,  which  means  that  we  do  not  know  what  failure  means  until  we 
can  not  longer  disregard  its  signs;  and  we  have  a  speculative  spirit, 
which  means  that  we  are  willing  to  put  up  millions  of  dollars  to  work 
out  successfully  an  idea,  if  success  is  possible.  Both  those  things 
apply  to  the  typewriter  industry.    We  have  to-day  55,000,000 

Senator  Williams.  That  applies  to  all  American  industries,  does 
it  not! 

Mr.  Strauss.  More  particularly  to  typewriters,  because  I  can 
show  you — and  I  can  give  you  a  synopsis  of  the  amounts — that  the 
fifty-five  anillions  represented  in  the  capitalisation  of  this  business 
means  one  hundred  million.  It  means  that  forty  or  fifty  millions 
have  gone  by  the  way,  in  receiverships,  and  in  failures,  where  they 
could  no  longer  hold  out.  And  the  present  machines  that  are  well 
known  in  this  market  are  the  machines  that  are  survived. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  not  true  of  your  business  alone,  is  it? 
That  is  true  of  the  cotton  planters. 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  is  peculiarly  so  of  our  business. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  true  of  the  wheat- field  people  in 
Dakota;  it  is  true  of  merchants  everywhere — the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes;  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  extinction  of  the  unfit.  I  believe  the 
statistics  show  that  ninetj-odd  per  cent  of  people  who  enter  into 
merchandising  in  the  United  States  fail,  the  other  8  or  9  per  cent 
succeed.  And  still  the  merchandising  business  is  making  a  profit. 
I  know  that  in  my  own  business,  as  a  cotton  planter,  at  least  7  men 
out  of  10  fail;  the  other  3  win.  So  that  is  not  peculiar  to  your 
particular  business. 

Mr.  Strauss.  We,  of  course,  do  not  claim  in  that  respect  to  be 
unique,  but  it  is  an  extraordinary  incident  to  this  business.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  protected  by  patents,  and  any  man  going  into  it^- — 

Senator  Williams.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
right  there  for  information,  because  I  do  not  know,  and  I  think  it 
Vfll  be  very  important  to  the  committee.  In  how  far  do  the  Amer- 
ican patents  prevail  abroad?  Now,  suppose  you  are  protected  in 
the  home  market  by  a  patent  in  connection  with  the  typewriter;  how 
far  have  you  secured  the  benefit  of  that  patent  in  Germany  or  France 
or  England? 

Mr.  Strauss.  They  do  not  protect  to  any  great  extent.  Most  of 
the  countries  have  inaugurated  legislation  intended  for  the  con- 
sumption of  home  labor,  by  which  they  compel  the  owner  of  an 
American  patent  to  manufacture  in  that  country  within  a  certain 
period  of  time.  In  England  it  is  two  years;  in  Canada  it  is  two 
years. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  you  go  to  that  Government  and  file  an  ap- 
plication for  a  patent  and  get  it,  even  if  you  are  an  American  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Not  unless  you  expatriate  yourself. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  unless  you  expatriate  yourself? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No. 
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Senator  Williams.  Is  that  the  rule  everywhere,  or  just  in  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany? 

Mr.  Strauss.  No;  I  think  that  is  the  rule  everywhere,  if  it  is  an 
American  patent. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  understand  that  is  the  rule  in  Eng- 
land ;  perhaps  you  do.    Is  it  the  rule  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  representing  which  particular  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  would  rather  show  you  the  list. 

Senator  Williams.  I  just  wanted  one. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Let  us  call  it  Underwood  TVpewriter  Ck). 

Senator  Williams.  Let  us  call  it  the  Underwood.  In  how  far  are 
the  Underwood  patents  in  America  also  patents  in  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  can  not  say,  positively.  I  can  speak  only  of  the 
general  rule  as  I  understand  it.  My  recollection  or  the  British  pat- 
ent law  is  that  it  has  a  two-year  limitation,  which  also  extends  to 
Canada. 

Senator  Williams.  I  know ;  but  I  want  to  find  out  this :  Do  you 
work  under  the  same  patents  in  Great  Britain  under  which  you 
work  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  We  manufacture  only  in  America.  We  do  not  manu- 
facture any  other  place. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Strauss.  We  manufacture  only  here,  and  ship  our  goods 
abroad. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  no  manufacturing  plant  there? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  take  out  your  patents  in  Great  Britain 
while  you  were  taking  them  out  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Within  the  proper  time  we  did ;  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  take  out  your  patents  in  France 
while  you  were  taking  them  out  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  We  <fid. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  take  out  your  patents  in  Germany 
while  you  were  taking  them  out  in  America? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Within  the  proper  time. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand;  subject  to  the  local  laws  and 
reffulations,  of  course? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  take  out  your  patents  in  Belgium 
while  you  were  taking  them  out  in  America? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  do  not  remember  those  details;  but  I  think  we 
took  them  out  in  all  foreign  countries  where  that  was  permissible. 

Senator  Williams.  As'  far  as  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  You  took  care  of  that? 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that,  in  so  far  as  foreign  countries'  patent 
laws  permitted,  you  patented  your  several  processes  there  while  yon 
were  patenting  them  here  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  We  did. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get. 
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Mr.  Strauss.  We  did. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Strauss,  and  finish  your  remarks.  We 
will  have  to  adjourn  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Strauss.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  selling  in  Europe  at 
higher  figures  than  here,  I  say  that  most  of  the  typewriter  com- 
panies employ  their  own  selling  force  in  the  United  States,  and  those 
retail  their  own  machines.  A  goodly  number  of  them  maintain  for- 
eign offices,  and  in  these  instances  the  machines  are  retailed  at  a 
price  higher  than  that  at  which  they  are  sold  in  this  country,  depend- 
ing on  the  duties  payable,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  and  in- 
surance. In  some  countries  the  typewriter  industries  do  not  main- 
tain foreign  offices,  and  in  those  instances  the  machines  are  sold  to 
dealers  at  the  same  price  at^whidi  they  are  sold  to  American  dealers 
in  the  same  position,  the  schedule  being  precisely  the  same. 

Comparing  the  respective  costs  of  production  in  Gennany  and  the 
United  States,  we  find  that  the  German  tariff  upon  the  manufacturings 
materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  typewriter  are  uni- 
formly lower  than  in  this  country.  Those  materials  which  I  have 
already  described  as  coming  from  Belgium,  England,  and  France,  the 
German  gets  and  pays  less  duty  on  when  he  gets  them  than  we  have 
to  pay  on  them  here.  I  also  have  that  list  here;  but  I  shall  not 
bother  lading  it. 

Moreover,  the  typewriter  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  on  the 
German  market,  for  not  only  is  the  raw  material  cheaper,  but  labor 
used  in  transforming  the  raw  material  into  the  manufactured  article 
is  very  considerably  less. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  typewriter  in- 
dustry uses  only  manufactured  materials.  It  does  not  produce  the 
typewriter  direct  from  the  raw  material.  Investigation  discloses 
that  the  manufacturers  pay  for  all  kinds  of  labor,  skilled  and  un- 
ddlled,  about  one-half  what  is  paid  for  American  labor.  We  take 
this  frcMn  the  report  of  Godfrey  L.  Garden,  made  in  1909,  which  ha** 
been  referred  to  in  these  hearings  frequently,  a  report  made  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  that  in  the  Chemnitz  district 
of  uermany,  where  at  least  one  of  the  German  typewriters  is  made,  a 
very  well-known  one  at  that,  the  average  wages  for  skilled  labor  are 
50  pfennig  per  hour,  or  approximately  84  cents  for  a  9-hour  day, 
or  $1.20  for  a  10-hour  day,  which  they  are  required  to  work;  against 
what  we  pay  in  America,  from  $8  to  $3.50.  They  require  a  10-hour 
day  over  there.  This  same  report  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  in  this  same  district  some  of  the  highest  skilled  laborers  receive 
as  low  as  36  pfennig  per  hour,  or  72  to  80  cents  for  a  9-hour  day. 
According  to  this  same  record,  the  works  of  De  Fries  &  Co.,  at  Dus- 
seldorf,  pay  their  skilled  help  65  to  68  pfennig  per  hour,  or  ap- 
proximately  $1.71  for  a  nine-hour  day.  The  amount  paid  to  un- 
skilled labor  is.  of  course,  considerably  lower. 

When  we  tafce  into  consideration  the  fact  that  between  70  and  80 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  typewriter  is  the  labor  em- 
ployed— ^it  is  nearer  W)  per  cent — we  can  readily  understand  that  the 
American  manufacturer  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  called  upon 
to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturer. 

Senator  Wblliams.  Bight  there— because  this  is  rather  an  im- 
portant thing— you  just  stated  that  about  80  or  90  per  cent  was  labor. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  stenographer  enter  an  agreement  upon  your 
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part  to  furnish  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  production  showing  that 
result,  so  that  we  may  judge  as  to  whether  you  arrive  at  the  right 
<;onclusion  or  not. 

Mr.  Strauss.  You  mean  as  to  the  proportion  of  labor  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  the  proportion  that  labor  cost  furaiidies 
of  the  total  cost  of  production  of  your  particular  article.  So  I  sh^ 
ask  you  to  give  to  the  stenographer  after  you  get  home — you  could 
not  do  it  now,  of  course — such  data,  ana  enter  it  right  here^  an 
■analysis  of  the  cost  of  production,  showing  that  this  labor  cost  forms 
that  percentage. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Showing  the  percentage? 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  I  and  others  may  draw  our  own  con- 
•elusions  as  to  whether  you  reach  a  correct  result  or  not. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Showing  the  percentage? 

Senator  Williams.  You  just  stated  it  was  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Strauss.  It  is  between  70  and  80,  and  it  is  nearer  80  than  70. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  you  to  furnish  an  analysis  showing  thjit 
that  conclusion  of  yours  is  correct. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  said  that  American  labor  is 
more  productive,  and  that  this  makes  up  the  difference  in  cost  That 
would  make  an  American  equal  to  about  two  Germans.  Consider- 
ing that  they  send  their  men  over  here  to  learn  the  art,  and  use  the 
same  machinery  as  we  do — ^in  fact,  they  produce  much  of  it  from 
American  models  and  use  the  same  methods,  which  they  also  learn 
here — I  fear  that  tliat  statement  must  be  denounced  as  incredible. 
The  Germans  are  people  who  dispose  of  their  high-priced  maohines 
in  the  South  American  market  at  wholesale  for  from  $43  to  $47.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturers  of  the  same  quality 
of  machines  to  sell  their  product  at  less  than  from  $55  to  $60  per 
machine. 

Senator  Williams.  In  that  connection,  how  do  you  account  for  our 
•exportations  to  the  South  American  market,  to  Argentina,  of  a  third 
of  a  million,  in  round  numbers;  to  Brazil,  a  quarter  of  a  n^illion,  in 
round  numbers;  and  to  other  South  American  countries  in  propor^ 
tionate  amounts.  How  do  you  account  for  those  quantities,  and  for 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  five  years  our  exportations  to  those 
countries  have  been  increasing? 

Mr.  Strauss.  This  business  is  very  progressive,  and  the  reports 
that  you  read  there  of  five  years  a^o  are  now  ancient  histoiy. 

Senator  Williams.  This  is  not  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Well,  four  years  ago. 

Senator  Williams.  Last  year. 

Mr.  SiuAUfls.  Three  y«ars  ago  is  ancient  history  in  this  art 

Senator  Williams.  This  was  last  year ;  the  last  year  quoted  is  last 
year— 1910. 
*  Mr.  Strauss.  The  figures  I  speak  of 

Senator  Williams.  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910. 

Mr.  Strauss.  The  figures  I  speak  of  here  are  1911. 

Senator  Williams.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  get  them  from  our  own  joeople. 

Senator  Williams.  The  United  States  Government  has  not  yet  re* 
ported  those  figures,  I  think;  or  if  they  have,  I  have  not  got  them. 
So  you  get  those  figures  from  the  people  who  are  interestedt 
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Mr.  Strauss.  What  I  am  saying  to  you  now,  Senator,  is  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  South  American  market — I  do  not  know 
what  it  was  in  1910  or  1909 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  questioning  that;  I  am  merely  asking 
you  whenee  you  ^t  these  figures ;  and  you  tell  me  you  get  them  from 
your  own  people  in  your  own  trade  ? 

Mr.  Smuuss.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  They  are  not  official;  they  are  not  govern- 
mental ;  they  are  from  your  employees  of  one  sort  or  another  or  the 
employees  of  other  people  engaged  in  like  business,  and  they  have 
wl^ Jer  faias  the  emVoWirt  inay  or  may  not  fura^^^^^    . 

Mr.  SfTRAVBB.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to  question  their  accuracy. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  questioning  it,  either. 

Mr.  SisAuss.  I  hope  not. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  just  trying  to  loeate  the  source. 

Mr.  Stbauss.  When  I  ask  the  president  of  one  of  these  companies 
to  give  me  some  information  about  the  South  Ammcan  business  of 
last  year  I  do  not  imagine  for  a  minute  that  he  is  going  to  color  his 
answer  to  me  by  reason  of  the  pendency  of  this  discussion. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  not  be  impolite  enough  or  discourteous 
QDoiigh  to  say  that ;  but  still,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted, 
must  it  not,  uiat  he  is  a  party  to  this  controversy,  and  interested  in  it, 
and  he  is  opposed  to  this  legfblation;  that  must  be  admitted,  must 
it  not? 

The  Chaibmaht.  Oo  on,  Mr.  Strauss,  and  finish  your  remarks,  if 
yow  can. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Will  you  allow  me  to  suspend  that  answer  for  a 
moment  t 

Senator  Williams.  No;  I  would  rather  not  have  the  answer  sus- 
pended. 

Mr.  Stbauss.  I  would  admit  that  a  man  who  is  interested  might 
have  his  conclusionB  influenced  by  his  interest,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
a  man  who  is  honorable  can  have  his  conclusions  as  to  a  matter  of « 
fact  affected. 

Senator  Williams.  But^  nevertheless,  a  cotton  planter  feels  in- 
clined to  bull  the  market  and  a  cotton  buyer  to  bear  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  far  as  your  information  is  concerned,  it  is  from  these 
employees  who  are  mterested  in  this  tariff  discussion  t 

The  Ghahtmak.  The  coimnittee  can  not  sit  much  long^,  and  if 
Mr.  Stnufls  wants  to  finii^  he  had  better  be  permitted  to  finish. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  sa^,  as  a  result  of  the  contrast  I  h&ve  just  made, 
the  exports  of  American  maohines  to  South  American  coiuitries,  in- 
cluding Brazil  and  Argentina,  decreased,  m  1911,  42|  per  cent  over 
those  of  1910. 

Placing  typewriters  on  the  free  list  amounts  merely  to  an  invita- 
tion not  only  to  the  German  manufacturers  but  to  the  manufacturers 
of  ottier  countries  to  enter  into  this  field,  to  the  ruin  of  the  American 
indostry,  built  up  throu^  many  discoura^g  years  at  enonnous 
expense  and  lose  to  American  capitaL  While  the  Germans  are  the 
only  mannfacturers  who  have  as  yet  entered  into  the  industry  upon 
a  large  scale,  the  En^Ssh,  the  French,  and  the  Italians  are  now  mak- 
ing a  beginning.  F(n*  instance,  the  English  are  now  manufacturing 
what  is  called  the  Moyaa  machine,  which  is  successfully  competing 
with  our  machines  in  South  America,  and  French  capitalists  have 
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{mrchased  the  American  Fajr-Sholes  machine  and  are  now  success- 
ully  manufacturing  it  in  their  country. 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  England  and  France  as  to  material 
and  labor  are  as  favorable  as  those  existing  in  Germany,  and  if  the 
American  field  is  opened  to  the  free  importations  of  typewriters  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  imjjetus  will  be  given  to  these  industries  in 
England  and  France,  which  can  not  help  but  react  against  the 
American  manufacturers.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that,  with 
the  exceotion  of  England,  practically  all  of  the  European  countries 
impose  duties  upon  typewriters  which  the  American  manufacturer 
has  to  pay  in  competition  in  the  European  markets;  hence,  if  type- 
writers are  placed  upon  the  free  list  here,  it  will  result  in  discrimi- 
nation against  the  American  manufacturer  in  favor  of  the  European 
manufacturer  in  that  respect. 

I  have  here  a  book  of  parts.  It  is  so  late  I  will  not  bother  you  to 
look  at  it,  but  it  illustrates  this  thing. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  leave  it  here,  if  you  choose,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  will  send  one.  It  says  this  typewriter  consists  of 
over  1,000  parts.  In  that  sense  it  is  complicated.  It  is  made  of 
small  parts  nere,  sometimes  no  larger  than  the  parts  of  a  watch,  and 
it  can  not  be  compared  to  a  printing  press  or  to  a  locomotive  or  to 
an  automobile.  It  can  be  better  complired  to  a  watch;  and  I  want 
to  say  here  for  the  record  that  in  our  judgment  it  would  be  just  as 
consistent  to  place  a  watch,  with  its  fine  parts  and  fine  adjustments, 
upon  the  free  list,  upon  the  theory  that  it  was  a  production  of  steel 
metal  or  any  other  metal  protected  by  this  law,  as  it  is — ^and  just 
exactly  as  reasonably  and  logically — to  put  typewriters  on  the  free 
list. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  any  good  reason  why,  from  a 
protective  standpoint,  a  watch  should  not  be  put  on  it? 

Mr.  Strauss.  1  can  not  discuss  that.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  a 
typewriter,  with  its  numerous  intricate  and  finely  made  and  appor- 
tioned parts,  in  the  assembling  of  which  the  whole  success  of  the 
industry  rests  and  without  whicn  it  is  doomed  to  failure,  and,  in  fact, 
without  which  many  enterprises  have  gone  to  ruin  because  they 
lacked  just  that  skill 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  understands  that  point,  Mr. 
Strauss.    I  suggest  that  you  confine  yourself  to  your  own  subject 

Senator  Hetburn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Strauss  may  be 
permitted  to  file  a  statement  showing  the  production  during  each 
year  for  the  last  eight  years,  say,  as  a  part  of  his  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  do  that,  Mr.  Strauss  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  can  do  that  when  I  get  back. 

Senator  Heyburn.  To  save  the  time  of  the  committee  in  asking 
questions. 

Senator  Williams.  And  I  ask,  at  the  same  time  that  he  file  a  state^ 
ment  showing  the  value  of  the  production  of  the  Underwood  Co. 
during  the  last  five  years;  its  annual  receipts  by  sales;  its  annual 
payments  to  labor;  its  annual  dividend;  the  annual  amount  added 
to  surplus;  the  annual  amount  charged  off  to  depreciation;  and  the 
annual  amount  added  to  the  plant  by  reinvestment. 
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Mr.  Strauss.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  these  figures  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1911  will  be  satisfactory? 

Senator  Williams.  The  last  year  for  which  we  have  Government 
renorts  to  check  your  reports. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Y  ou  want  them  for  1910  ? 

Senator  Williams.  For  1910. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  they  will  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  Strauss.  A  point  about  this  situation  that  you  have  been  con- 
sidering is  also  the  question  of  freight.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  you 
can  ship  a  typewriter  to  Buenos  Aires  from  New  York  or  Connecti- 
cut or  Boston,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  about  10,000  miles,  for  the  same 
rate  you  can  ship  the  same  article  a  few  hundred  miles  awajr  from 
those  centers.  Tne  charge  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  for  shipping 
a  typewriter,  box  and  aD,  is  from  20  to  25  cents.  They  charge  the 
same  rate  from  New  York  and  Boston  and  Norfolk.  I  would  Eke  to 
add  to  these  remarks  when  I  send  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  accept  any 
additional  statement  you  desire  to  file. 

Mr.  Strauss.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  BENEDICT  H.  HOLDEN,  36  FEABL  STBEET, 

HABTEOBD,  CONN. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  too  late  to  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Holden. 

Mr.  Hou>BN.  I  would  like  to  leave  with  the  committee  the  appear- 
ance of  Mayor  John  F.  Wade,  of  Bristol,  and  with  his  appearance 
the  books  showing  the  wages  paid  in  a  factory  producing  this  same 
article — roUer  bearings — in  Germany,  from  1904  to  1910;  and  also 
affidavits  showing  the  wages  paid  in  England  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  like  product;  and  also  a  statement  irom  Mr.  Austin,  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  showing  the  importation  of  this  product  to  be  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Chairman.  The  statements  regarding  the  wages  and  importa- 
tions will  be  received  and  printed.  The  committee  will  stand  ad- 
journed until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Thereupon,  at  6.26  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  February  17,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


ApPSliDIZ. 

The  documents  referred  to  are  printed  in  full,  as  follows : 

BTAmfBTT  OF  O.  P.  ArSTIN,  CHISF  of  the  BxmEAtT  OF  STATISTICB,  tePABTUKlIT 

CoiiMBBCE  Ain>  Labor. 

Antifriction  baUe,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings  of  Iron  or  steel,  or  other 
metal,  flnlsbed  or  anflnished,  duty  4G  per  cent;  yaltie  of  imports  fbr  tlie  year 
1911  (fiscal  year),  |1,083,894,  foreign  vahie.    Duties,  $487,752. 

AiTiDATrr  OF  John  G.  Obebiobb. 

Statb  of  Ohio,  County  of  Stark,  as: 

In  Baatter  of  cost  of  production  of  antifriction  roller  bearings. 

John  O.  Obermler,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  50  years  of  age,  resides 
In  the  city  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  for  90  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  axleSk  roUer  bearings,  and  various  parts  used  in  building  vehicles. 

Afllant  further  says  that  he  Is  now  and  for  several  years  last  past  has  been 
connected  with  The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Ck).,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  in  the  capacity 
of  factory  manager,  and  of  his  personal  knowledge  knows  the  wages  paid  to 
employeee  In  the  plant  of  said  The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  wherein  are 
employed  from  600  to  600  handa 

AflSant  says  that  in  the  production  of  roller  bearings  said  The  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Go.  pays  a  minimum  of  16^  cents  per  hour  and  a  maximum  of  37} 
cttits  per  hour  and  that  the  average  paid  for  labor  in  producing  roller  bear- 
ings Is  26  cents  per  hour. 

.  AfiSant  says  that  the  amounts  paid  per  hour  above  set  forth  are  the  actual 
amountB  paid  to  productive  labor  and  excludes  higher  wages  which  are  paid 
to  foremen  of  departments  and  others  having  supervision  of  the  men  and 
madiinee. 

Afilant  further  says  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  equipment  employed  by 
the  Electric  &  Ordnance  Accessories  Co.  (Ltd.),  manufacturing  roller  bear- 
higs  in  Birmingham,  England,  of  which  company  Mr.  Arthur  John  McCormack 
is  a  director,  and  that  said  Electric  ft  Ordnance  Accessories  Co.  is  manufactur- 
ing roller  bearings  under  license  granted  by  The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co., 
and  that  the  machines  used  by  said  Electric  ft  Ordnance  Accessories  Co.  were 
numufactured  in  this  country  and  are  duplicates  of  the  machines  employed  by 
The  Timlren  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

And  further  affiant  saith  not. 

John  O.  Obebmier. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  the  undersigned  authority  this  13th  day  of 

Febmazy*  ldl2. 
[SEAii.]  David  B.  Day, 

Notary  Puhlie,  Stark  County,  Ohio. 


Afvibavit  of  Abti^ub  John  McCobmack. 

State  of  Ohio,  County  of  Stark,  ss: 

In  matter  of  cost  of  production  of  antifriction  roller  bearinga. 

Arthor  John  McCormack,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  45  years  of 
age;  resides  in  Adderley  Park,  Birmingham,  England;  that  by  profession  he  is 
a  mechanical  engineer  aotd  has  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  25  years  and 
for  the  last  10  years  in  the  production  of  automobiles  and  parts  thereof. 

Affiant  farther  says  that  he  is  managing  director  of  the  Wolselegr  Tool  ft 
Motor  Gar  Co.  (Ltd.)  and  a  director  of  the  Electric  ft  Ordnance  Aecessorlee  Co. 
(Ltd.),  both  of  Birmingham. 
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Affiant  says  that  said  Electric  &  Ordnance  Accessories  Co.  is  manufacturing 
roller  bearings  under  license  from  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Ck).,  using  identi- 
cally the  same  mechanical  equipment  that  is  employed  by  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Ck).,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  in  the  manufacture  of  its  roller  bearings. 

Affiant  says  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  the  Birming- 
ham district  and  in  England  generally  in  the  production  of  roller  bearings. 

Affiant  says  that  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  roller  beeirings  and 
working  on  exactly  the  same  equipm^it  as  that  employed  by  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Co.,  of  Canton,  and  that  said  Electric  &  Ordnance  Accessories  Co.  pays 
a  minimum  of  10  cents  per  hour  and  a  maximum  of  18  ceats  an  hour,  with  an 
average  of  15  cents  per  hour,  and  that  the  same  scale  of  wages  for  like  work  la 
the  universal  wage  throughout  the  midland  counties  of  England  and  being  the 
most  important  manufacturing  district  of  said  country. 

Affiant  further  says  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  similar  manufacturing  opera- 
tions upon  the  Continent,  and  that  the  general  wage  scale  paid  for  like  labor 
upon  like  work  to  that  al>ove  described  is  considerably  lower  than  the  wage 
scale  prevailing  in  England,  as  above  set  forth. 

Affiant  further  says  that  the  cost  of  material  of  like  grade  and  quality  for 
use  in  roller  bearings  is  practically  the  same  in  England  and  America. 

And  further  affiant  saith  not 

Abthub  John  McCormagk. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  l>efore  the  undersigned  authority  this  IBfh  day  of 
February,  1912. 
[SEAL.]  David  B.  Day, 

Notary  Public,  Stark  County,  Ohio, 


Statbmeitt  Made  Before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  United  Statbs 
Senate,  Febbtjabt  16,  1912,  in  Relation  to  the  Pboposed  Change  in  the 
Steel  Schedule  Affecting  Steel  Balls,  Ball  Beabings,  and  Roller  Beak* 

INGS. 

In  the  interest  of  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn. ;  Stand- 
ard Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio ;  and  others. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings  in  this  coun- 
try is  of  very  recent  development,  for  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  motor  car 
the  industry  was  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible.  We  can  say,  ther^ore^ 
that  any  consideration  of  the  subject  is  a  matter  of  the  past  six  years  and  that 
the  products  are  integral  parts  of  the  motor  car. 

There  is  at  present  invested  in  this  country  in  this  line  of  business  about 
$9,000,000,  and  the  various  manufacturers  employ,  collectively,  between  5,000 
and  6,000  people,  95  per  cent  of  whom  are  adult  males. 

.  The  industry  as  a  whole  may  be  called  the  manufacture  of  antifriction  bear- 
ings. There  are  several  different  types  of  such  bearings  all  having  special  char- 
acteristics of  their  own;  but  so  far  as  the  use  of  one  type  or  another  is  con- 
cerned, they  all  perform  the  same  general  functions  and  aiter  into  competition 
one  with  the  other ;  hence,  they  should  be  considered  collectively,  so  far  as  any 
general  argument  is  concerned. 

The  manufacture  of  antifriction  bearings  requires  the  highest  devdopmoit  of 
scientific  handling  of  t>oth  labor  and  material,  and  there  are  factors  Altering 
into  this  industry  which  are  applicable  to  no  others. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  capital  employed,  practically  19,000,000,  at  least  85  per 
cmt  thereof  is  invested  in  special  apparatus,  Yneaning  by  that  term  special 
equipment  of  plants  and  special  machinery  and  stock,  all  of  which,  or  about 
13,000,000,  would  in  the  event  of  liquidation  be  almost  worthless. 

The  total  domestic  consumption  of  antifriction  bearings  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween $8,500,000  and  $9,000,000,  this  being  approximately  the  average  for  the 
years  1910  and  1911.  Of  this  total  $2,500,000  represents  the  sale  of  imported 
bearings  at  American  sale  prices. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  under  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  the 
American  manufacturer  has  approximately  only  two- thirds  of  the  home  market 
and  his  foreign  competitor  one-third,  and  that  foreign  competition  is  not  a 
future  possibility  should  the  tariff  be  reduced,  but  is  already  an  accomplished 
ftict  under  the  present  tariff,  for  no  contract  of  any  magnitude  is  awarded  with- 
out several  of  the  large  foreign  manufacturers,  German  in  particular,  being 
represented. 

Under  such  conditions  and  handicapped  as  we  are  by  our  much  higher  scale 
of  wages  than  that  of  our  foreign  competitors  and  being  compelled  to  meet 
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their  continued  reductions  in  sales  prices,  we  view  with  uncertainty  the  future 
of  our  business  and  feel  that  unless  we  are  fully  protected  the  entire  field  win 
be  absorbed  by  foreign  competition,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  our  business  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  inyested  capital. 

Our  present  profits  have  in  most  Instances  been  absorbed  by  development  and 
experimental  work  and  the  large  depreciation  on  special  equipment  incident  to 
a  new  and  intricate  industry  of  this  character,  and  it  can  be  stated  that  the 
domestic  manufacturer  taken  as  a  whole  has  been  unable  to  withdraw  any 
appreciable  profits  from  hts  business,  all  of  the  same  having  been  put  back 
into  the  business  with  a  hope  to  the  further  development  thereof.  Any  change 
in  our  present  relation  to  foreign  competition  affects  the  stability  of  our  busi- 
ness in  the  future  and  jeopardizes  several  years'  returns  on  the  capital  already 
invested,  which  capital  we  were  led  to  Invest  on  the  basis  of  the  present  tariff 
rate. 

The  suggested  reduction  in  tariff  rate  would  make  it  possible  for  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  reduce  his  price  in  this  country  about  16  per  cent,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturers  to  meet  this  reduction  and  con- 
tinue business. 

No  redaction  in  the  steel  schedule  will  affect  the  price  on  our  raw  material 
to  any  appreciable  amount,  for  the  reason  that  the  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  antifriction  bearings  are  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from 
those  required  iu  the  ordinary  mechanical  arts.  They  are  known  in  general  as 
alloy  steel,  are  purchased  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  are  of  special 
analysis,  and  in  many  iustuiu-es  of  special  size,  and  do  not  exceed  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  [troduct.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  reduction  upon  raw 
mat^ial  would  have  little  or.no  effect. 

The  labor  cost  is  the  large  factor  in  the  total  cost  of  manufacture.  The 
average  cost  of  the  various  kinds  of  material  used  in  our  products  varies  from 
8  to  10  cents  per  pound.  From  the  very  nature  of  our  product,  requiring  as 
it  does  the  most  extrenie  accuracy  and  the  greatest  amount  of  care,  we  are 
compelled  to  employ  only  the  most  intelligent  class,  which  is  at  all  times  scarce 
and  difficult  to  obtain,  still  further  handicapping  us  as  compared  with  our 
foreign  competition.  There  is  nothing  that  we  know  of  in  the  mechanical  arts 
at  the  present  time  that  must  be  produced  with  anything  pertaining  to  the  s^me 
degree  of  care  and  accuracy,  both  as  to  labor  and  material,  as  the  antifriction 
bearings.  A  variation  in  a  bearing  in  excess  of  two  and  one-half  ten  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  either  way  necessitates  the  discarding  of  that  bearing  for 
any  commercial  use. 

This  extreme  accuracy  requires,  therefore,  the  most  careful  and  scientific 
methods  in  the  handling  of  both  labor  and  material,  and  the  proportion  of  cost 
of  the  labor  required  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product  is  a  very  large  part 
of  the  total  cost  as  compared  with  other  lines  of  .industry.  This  operates 
strongly  against  us,  more  so,  we  believe,  than  in  any  other  line  of  metal  product, 
and  entitles  us  to  your  very  full  consideration. 

It  is  known  by  those  most  familiar  with  labor  costs  that  the  same  is  much 
greater  here  than  abroad,  being  at  least  two  and  one-third  times  more  In  the 
United  States  than  in  Germany — from  which  country  comes  the  majority  of 
imported  bearings — and  about  twice  as  much  as  In  England. 

We  ask,  therefore,  a  continuation  of  the  present  rate  to  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  this  Industry,  and  we  base  our  argument  specifically 
upon  the  following  grounds: 

First  Our  labor  costs  are  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  times  those  of  our 
foreign  competitions. 

•Second.  The  advantage  accruing  to  us  by  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw 
material  will  be  absolutely  negligible,  and  there  are  considerable  classes  of  ma- 
terial Altering  Into  the  maintenance  of  our  business  which  will  not  be  affected 
whatsoever. 

Third.  The  best  possible  evidence  of  our  inability  to  stand  reduction  is  that 
one-third  of  the  total  American  consumption  is  even  now  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  that  unless  we  are  properly  protected  the  entire  business  is 
likely  to  pass  to  them. 

Fourth.  That  in  the  manufacture  of  antifriction  bearings  we  can  only  use 
intelligent  and  exceptionally  high  grade  labor ;  and,  further,  that  the  percentage 
of  that  labor  entering  into  our  costs  is  a  larger  factor  than  in  almost  any  other 
iBdostry. 

Fifth.  Tbat  the  Industry,  being  of  such  recent  development,  we  have  had  as 
7«t  no  adequate  returns. 
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Sixth.  The  dtflference  between  the  total  cost  of  production  and  present  selling 
price  is  so  small  that  Uie  contemplated  redaction  in  the  proposed  bill  will  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  share  the  home  market  with  he  foreign  mannfacarers. 

Serenth.  The  foreign  manufacturenh— of  whom  but  8  were  represented  in 
this  country  three  years  ago,  whereas  now  more  than  12  find  this  an  attractire 
market — supply  one-third  of  the  American  demand  and  at  a  satisfactory  profit, 
or  the  trade  would  not  continue^  without  the  maintenance  of  any  plant  or 
equipment  whatsoever  and  without  employing  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  Ameri- 
can labor  or  the  use  of  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  American  material. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  following  petitions  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Reilly  at  yester- 
day's session : 

HUTHEBFOBD,  N.  J-,  February  10,  191ft, 
Senator  Penbose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

Vnited  St  a  ten  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Underwood- 
Palmer  tariff  bill,  commonly  known  as  the  steel  revisioii  bill,  now  up  before  the 
Senate,  san^e  being  decidedly  against  the  interests  of  the  machinists,  pattern 
makers*  molders,  and  core  makers  of  this  country : 

Ck>meliu8  Cnsper,  William  A.  Ludwig,  John  Adams,  Dav!d  Howarth, 
Charles  Pannicke,  Bmil  Gerber.  Arthur  Hill,  Victor  Habermann, 
William  R.  McNally,  Harry  Koch,  Frank  Hamlein,  Chas.  Bandel, 
Conrad  J.  Vitoz,  Sidney  Walton,  Chris  Mueller,  Franz  Relnecke, 
H.  Feig.  T.  McClatchy,  J.  Webb,  Melchore  Gehnnann.  Wm.  R. 
Buggeler,  J.  A.  Moller,  B.  Kuk,  Ernest  Bgaty,  E.  Jnnkowitz,  H. 
Kaiser,  Charles  De  Ix)renzo,  Chas.  J.  Knitz,  Jos.  C.  Jehl,  Frank 
Kudlle,  M.  De  Tx>renzo,  Walter  Atkinson,  Otto  Eckardt,  Wm.  H. 
Lenk,  E.  Eggler,  Harry  Schelblin,  Rudolph  Rayner,  Ernest 
Nelclhardt,  John  Lelpold.  H.  Hildebrandt,  P.  Morello.  Joseph 
Smith,  Geo.  O.  Casson,  Fred  De  Nadol,  Anthony  Purner,  Carl 
Marofsky,  Chas.  Meder,  P.  L.  Koclier,  Emll  Gerber,  Eniile  Luting. 
John  Goldrlver,  Jos.  Leim,  Tob.  81udek,.A.  Gallo,  F.  Bemheim, 
W.  Hatch,  Jas.  Fenton,  E.  Phillips,  Fred  Bettiger,  C.  Renke, 

D.  H.  Crown,  A.  CNeill,  F.  Rose,  T.  Welker,  C.  Muller,  A. 
Nesbltt,  H.  Allex,  F.  Sperling,  Sydney  L.  Sears,  Charles  Waldle, 
Maurice  Feldman,  Arthur  Jung,  Louis  Haenlein,  Franklyn  T. 
Baker,  Peter  Byan,  William  J.  Veech,  Herman  Bartelmes.  Alex- 
ander Scott,  John  Thomas  Darbyshire,  Louis  Villa,  Harry  Smith, 
Irme  Kain,  Alexander  Berry,  Jacob  Merkle,  Geo.  Baumgard, 
Geo.  Webster,  John  Bartelmes,  John  Brandel,  Wm.  Bums,  N.  G. 
Freeland,  Adam  Baumann,  Elmer  Trueman,  George  Frey,  0.  K. 
T^angfelder,  Geo.  C.  Wurster,  John  Waldie,  Anton  Tenees,  Fred 
Hoehne,  Adolph  Lampert,  Joe  Herman,  E.  Csokany^  A.  Marschek, 
Fred  Sohmell,  William  Wiedemann,  Francz  Traum,  Joseph  Senft, 
John  Laverty,  C.  L.  Klmbnll,  Henry  Kastner,  S.  Fill,  Eugen 
Kenter,  P.  Guldano,  Phillpp  Joeger,  Ley  Prystuss,  Bmil  Mueller, 
Josef  Plaseik,   F.  Flszher,  Peter  Johnson,  Joseph  Ceciznosky, 

Employees  of  the  Fuchs  d  Lang  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  /. 

We,  the  undersigned  machinists,  pattern  makers,  and  molders,  employed  In 
the  printing-press  industry,  hereby  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  codk 
monly  known  as  the  Underwood-Palmer  tariff  bill,  now  before  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  abolishes  the  30  per  cent  duty  on  printing  presses. 

Wm.  Hann,  Wm.  Fegan,  Frank  Leivers,  Wm.  Saunders,  William 
Wilson,  Robert  McGoldrlck,  jr.,  H.  Stewart,  G.  H.  Bennettr 
Robert  Feilzle,  A.  G.  Barber,  Frank  Perry,  P.  W.  Voorhees, 
Samuel  Harper,  E.  Wolverton,  Emll  Kraemer,  Frank  H.  Hopler, 
Geo.  McCusker,  Robert  Herzog,  Chas,  Frederlckson,  Robert  B. 
Dilks,  John  Mooney,  M.  McCarthy,  William  Newmiller,  Cha& 
Miller  ,August  Bartlau,  Robert  Larmour,  C,  J.  Oompton,  Frank 
A.  Blekgord,  J.  A.  Neill,  A.  W.  Tartter,  T.  Hargreares,  Chester 
Dennis,  John  A.  Grell,  M.  Staats,  George  Delaney,  D.  Saunders* 

E.  Jonas,  Chas.  T.  Overbiigh,  Samuel  Montrose,  William  Mesty, 
M.  Kilpatrlck,  Robert  Dorman,  Chas.  Hurst,  P.  I.  Flatley,  Tfaoa. 
Mulcahy,  Howard  MacQueen,  Ernest  A.  Rowe,  Patrick  H.  Dunn, 
Herbert  Shlllinger,  Howard  B.  Templin,  Joseph  Wlnlskl,  Berg 
L.  Johnson,  John  Chamberlain,  William  Courtney,  M.  Bfansen, 
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E.  J.  Connolly,  Charles  Schultz,  A.  T.  Runyan,  Chas.  C.  Davis, 
W.  J.  Harper,  James  Lindsay,  Edward  Jonas,  Fred  W.  Rose, 
John  M.  Higgins,  Wm.  H.  Demarls,  R.  E.  Humpston,  K  D. 
Panghom,  Patrick  Dlvver,  Charles  Mehlenbeck,  Chas.  W.  Har- 
rell,  James  F.  Ehrans,  John  Ashton,  Q.  T.  Surphen,  John  Hehn, 
Edw.  S.  Weaver,  Jos.  R.  Weaver,  Fred  Smith,  Lambert  Lambert- 
son,  John  Strumbach,  Robt.  A.  Kelly,  Jacob  Jonas,  Peter  Jonas, 
Edward  Allen,  J.  Goulding,  Wm.  F.  Oliver,  Harry  B.  Dennis, 
Chas.  T.  Randolph,  William  P.  Wendell,  John  R.  Cooley,  W.  C. 
White,  Axel  Yahsson,  L.  C.  R.  Dunham,  Adolph  Kahrmann, 
Wm.  S.  Creveling,  Tho.  O'Keefe,  A.  V.  Neill,  Wm.  L.  Yurek, 
John  R.  Evans,  John  G.  Bremmer,  W.  C.  Dugan,  Leonard  F. 
Bennett,  John  Bennett,  Theo.  W.  Hile,  O.  H.  Kamell,  W.  Man- 
ning, H.  C.  Komer,  F.  R  Sowden,  B.  J.  Banks,  John  J.  Madden, 
Clinton  Noe,  Rudolph  Wuergler,  Oscar  Peterson,  R.  W.  Ellis, 
I  V.  D,  Jenson^  A.  W.  Spirek,  Forrester  Hartpence,  Wm.  Robinson, 

Charles  Johnson,  Oscar  Zugbaum,  Harry  Templin,  Eugene 
Guerrier,  Robert  McGoldrick,  James  Hallock,  Louis  Stolt,  War- 
ren Ayres,  Geo.  Simon,  Albert  Siple,  C.  Russ,  Robert  Hendershot, 
George  T.  Rignel,  Charles  H.  Lehman,  Lloyd  H.  Pangborn,  Charles 
W.  Hall,  Casper  A.  Stadele,  Robert  Gray,  IjOuIs  Funk,  C.  R. 
Adams,  George  B.  Coffee,  Jr.,  George  H.  Hansen,  Arthur  Milliard, 
Fred.  Erikson,  James  C.  Jamieson,  George  Saleino,  Frank  8. 
Templin,  Geo.  W.  Harvey,  Clarence  Goss,  John  Harper,  Elmer  E. 
Weseman,  John  Vosseller,  Wm.  R.  Kriney,  James  C.  Tunison, 
Fred  Selson,  S.  F.  Gre«i,  Sam  Van  Artsdale,  David  Rockfellow, 
Josef  Najcsak,  George  C.  Dawson,  Johan  Honelyak,  Geo.  A. 
Serrmann,  Clarence  Brouard,  Adelbert  C.  Barras,  P.  C.  Street, 
O.  A.  Frederickson. 

Plainfieij),  N.  J.,  February  8,  1912, 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Pla Infield,  N.  J.,  all  employed  in  the  manu- 

fiicture  of  printing  presses,  do  hereby  protest  against  the  enactment  of  so  much 

i  «f  pnrasnipl^  "73  of  H.  R.  18642  as  pertains  to  printing  presses,  because  such 

!  enactment  would  either  subject  us  to  a  reduction  of  approximately  50  per  cent 

in  our  daily  wage  or  throw  us  out  of  employment  entirely. 

W.  R.  Mosher,  Otto  Iloor,  G.  E.  Stillman,  De  V.  St.  John,  Thomas 

Mendell,  Thos.  Caleen,  Fred.  P.  Pearce,  Fred.  L.  Stillman,  Fred'k 

Bakker,  Mark  W.  Clark,  Charles  Dahlin,  Thomas  Chamberlin, 

Henry  Corliss,  L.  B.  Case,  M.  Pollin,  George  A.  Weston,  John 

Stroppel,  William  H.  Gerhold,  Samuel  Smith,  Ernest  Roulinson, 

Andrew  Muir,  Vincent  Wisniewski,  William  G.  Fairbank,  Stephen 

I  Kennett,  John  Porter,  Richard  S.  Cunen,  Andrew  Pittroff,  Joseph 

I  Brown,  A.  E.  Mathews,  Otto  Kohler,  Harry  Sherly,  Warner  B. 

j  Philpott,  Frank  Eugene  Moor,  S.  E.  Humpston,  Chas.  W.  Dilks, 

!  e.  W.  Tltsworth,  W.  A.  Smith,  Frank  Malang,  John  Williams, 

William  J.  Flosbach,  J.  J.  McCoy,  H.  C.  Mosher,  Thomas  Roddy, 
I  Matthias   Hefti,   Martin   Becker,   William   J.    Eakins,   Edward 

I  Eskeren,   Edward  Mosher,  John  J.  Duffy,  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 

Albert  Jaeger,  George  Baumann,  Aaron  Mattoz,  Paul  Schacht, 
Adolf  Kohler,  A.  C.  Hunting,  Chas.  J.  McCarthy,  John  Nichols, 
Frank  King,  William  Mague,  David  Johnson,  Charles  Jaeger, 
Fred  Stranzenbach,  James  Jones,  Elmer  Anderson,  David  Melvin, 
Maurice  O'Connor,  Wm.  J.  Trembley,  Walter  Cotgreave,  Emeet 
Cavanagh,  Leo  Scherpinger,  Joseph  Bird,  Harry  C.  Buzby,  James 
McClinton,  Andrew  McClelland,  Fred  Sears,  Wm.  Goeller,  George 
Wunderllch,  A.  G.  Niles,  Jacob  Bakker,  Fred  Howarth,  W.  Kop- 
pel,  F.  Tozze,  Tony  Larnsso,  Tony  Adamis,  H.  B.  Greene,  J.  R. 
Brennan,  Geo.  S.  Luafford,  John  Ferris,  Ben  Josephine,  Dominic 
Sundey,  Felix  Pashqua,  M.  Carrano,  Julius  J.  Williams,  James 
Patterson,  Paul  V.  Buzby,  Francis  Whitley,  John  Reese,  Henry 
Brandt,  James  Hurley,  jr.,  J.  B.  Higgins,  James  Chamberlain, 
W.  B.  Smith,  Tho&  H.  Chamberlain,  Peter  Russ,  Thomas 
Mclnemy,  William  Chamberlain,  Andrew  Ryan,  Robert  Parker, 
'  Giacinto  Misino,  Edward  M.  Mosher,  sr.,  Guml  Gregorkl,  Martin 

Regan,  W.  Flosbach,  Giuls  Rigante,  Tony  Jusc,  Frank  D.  Ran- 
dolph, Edw.  V.  Taylor,  Irving  A.  Hunting,  George  Gullck,  C.  A. 
Rogers,  Wm.  Johnson,  Jas.  L.  Pope,  A.  L.  Case,  Arthur  J.  Splcer, 
Arthur  L.  Titsworth,  Edw.  Conners. 
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to  keep  the  priee  of  sheet  as  close  to  that  of  spelter,  or  pig  zinc,  as 
possible,  thus  offering  nothing  tempting  to  others  to  engage  in  roUinc 
zinc.  There  have  been  several  attempts  made,  but  these  were  an 
failures  except  the  Illinois  Zinc  Co.'s  plant,  at  Peru,  111. 

That  is  all,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  the  members  of  the  committee  have  some 
inquiries  to  address  to  you,  that  will  be  all. 

Mr.  Maze.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHK  A.  TOPPING,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY, 
CHAIEMAN  OF  THE  BOAED  OF  DIEECTOES  OF  THE  EEPTJBUC 
lEON  &  STEEL  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Topping.  John  A.  Topping. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Topping.  In  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  their  works  located? 

Mr.  Topping.  They  are  located  in  seven  States — Alabama,  Illinois. 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  You  address  yourseli  to  the  whole  bill,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  general  metal  sched- 
ule, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  If  you  will  proceed,  the  committee 
will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Topping.  We  are  rather  broadly  interested  in  the  entire 
schedule. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  men  altogether  are  employed  by 
your  company? 

Mr.  Topping.  About  12,500. 

I  am  here,  as  a  representative  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  to 
record  my  protest  against  the  passag:e  oi  House  bill  18642,  which, 
if  it  should  become  a  law,  in  my  opinion,  will  cause  great  loss  to 
both  the  capital  and  the  labor  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  business. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  one  of  a  number  of  the  larger 
independent  companies,  but  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation ;  yet  it  is  large  in  size  as  compared  with  the 
hundreds  of  smaller  companies  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
iron  and  steel  trade. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  invested  approximately 
$65,000,000  of  capital,  employs  over  12,500  workmen,  and  disburses 
in  wages  approximately  $9,000,000  per  annum.  The  properties  of 
the  company  are  owned  by  approximately  4,500  shareholders.  Its 
mines,  mills,  and  blast  furnaces  extend  from  Alabama  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  being  located  in  seven  States.  Large  as  these  interests  are, 
they  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  vested  interests  repre- 
sented in  this  great  business  of  producing  iron  and  steel.  Census 
reports  are  not  available  to  bring  the  statistics  to  date ;  but  I  estimate 
that  the  total  capital  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time  represents  not  less  than  $2,250,000,000; 
that  the  total  approximate  number  of  employees  averages  from 
450,000  to  500,000  men ;  and  that  there  is  disbursed  in  wages  not  less 
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than  $400,000,000;  and  that  the  rates  of  wages  paid  per  day  are  not 
less  than  double  and  in  many  cases  three  times  the  rates  of  labor  paid 
in  foreign  countries  with  whom  we  would  have  to  compete.  Unless 
adequate  protection  is  established,  in  my  oi)inion,  a  loss  in  wages  of 
$100,000,000  per  annum  is  a  practical  certainty. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  company,  our  last  annual  report  shows  that 
the  average  earning  power  of  our  emi)loyees  is  over  $760  per  annum^ 
or  approximately  $2.40  for  each  working  day,  which  rates  will  aver- 
age, I  think,  as  hi^h  if  not  higher  than  labor  rates  in  any  other 
important  industry  in  this  country. 

The  range  of  wages  paid  in  the  steel  mills  of  the  United  States 
averages  from  $1.70,  for  conunon  labor,  to  from  $10  to  $15  per  day 
for  the  more  highly  skilled  workers.  These  are  some  of  Mr.  Bran- 
deis's  "  pauper  wages  "  and  "  white-slave  labor." 

Senator  Heyburn.  Not  everybody  can  afford  to  pay  those  wages, 

Mr.  Topping.  We  can  not,  either,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  will 
show. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  steel  trade  to-day  averages  an  ad- 
vance of  approximately  30  per  cent  during  the  last  decade ;  and  the 
living  conditions  of  labor  to-day  are  decidedly  better  than  have  been 
ever  before  known. 

The  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  who  were  summoned  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1908  and  the  early  part  of  1909,  sub- 
mitted numerous  tariff  briefs,  tabulating  data  as  to  cost  and  wages, 
subscribing  to  the  statements  over  their  own  signatures  under  oath. 
This  information,  to  the  best  of  my  own  knowledge  and  belief,  was 
carefully  and  accurately  compiled.  While  there  hav^  been  some 
changes  in  costs  and  cost  conditions  since  1909  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  oata  submitted,  although  labor  rates  have  risen  since  1909,  can 
be  fairly  used  to-day  as  showing  the  approximate  differences  in  cost 
between  production  at  home  and  production  abroad  if  it  is  desired  to 
treat  labor  and  capital  fairly  by  a  duty  to  equalize  wage  difference. 

The  author  of  House  bill  18642,  in  a  recent  article,  stated  that  he 
did  not  favor  radical  legislation.  So  far  as  this  statement  would 
apply  to  the  iron  and  steel  schedule,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
under  the  Payne  bill  iron  and  steel  duties  were  reduced  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  the  proposed  legislation,  which  reduces  the  steel 
schedule  oi  the  Payne  bill  approximately  another  50  per  cent  and 
changes  the  duties  from  specinc  to  ad  valorem  rates,  is  both  radical 
and  damaging,  as  the  proposed  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  equalize  labor 
difference  at  the  current  rates  paid,  even  though  all  profits  are  elimi- 
nated. 

The  elimination  of  the  profits  of  the  steel  business,  under  present 
conditions,  would  not  be  difficult,  as  the  earnings  during  the  past 
year  have  been  meager,  as  recently  published  statements  show.  If 
the  present  conditions  oi  agitation  and  uncertainty  continue,  or  if  the 
conaitions  of  competition  are  to  be  intensified  by  opening  our  gates 
to  foreign  manufacturers,  labor  can  not  escape  sharing  with  capital 
the  burden  of  reduced  income. 

As  a  proof  of  this  general  statement  I  think  no  better  illustration 
can  be  offered  than  to  show  direct  labor  costs  in  a  ton  of  southern 
pig  iron  produced  in  Alabama,  where  nature  has  largely  assembled 
the  raw  material  for  conversion,  and  where  labor  costs  on  this 
account  are  lowest.    I  base  my  statement  on  the  records  of  my  own 
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company,  which  operates  three  modern  blast  furnaces  in  Alabama, 
and  which  also  operates  modern  iron-ore  mines,  coal  mines,  and  lime- 
stone quarries,  and  controls  directly  the  operation  of  production  from 
ore  to  pig  iron. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  direct  labor  only ;  or,  in  other  words, 
excluding  all  indirect  labor,  such  as  labor  in  transportation,  labor  in 
the  production  of  such  supplies  as  brick,  clay,  lubricants,  mechanical 
equipment,  etc.,  the  direct  total  is  $5  per  ton.  If  all  items  of  labor, 
direct  and  indirect,  are  considered,  labor  would  represent  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production.  If  it  be  conceded 
that  wages  are  approximately  double  what  they  are  in  England  it 
will  be  apparent  tnat  our  excess  labor  cost  on  this  showing  would 
be  $2.60  per  ton  over  either  English  or  German  labor ;  whereas,  the 
proposed  duty,  based  on  present  foreign  prices,  which  are  abnormally 
nigh,  proposes  a  duty  on  a  ton  of  pig  iron  of  approximately  $1  per . 
ton.  Therefore,  Alabama  producers  in  meeting  loreign  competition 
would  necessarily  sacrifice  profits  of  $1.50  per  ton  to  maintain  wages, 
making  no  allowances  for  the  excess  cost  of  inland  freight  to  sea- 
coast  points  as  against  the  cheaper  water  transportation  from  abroad, 
which  freight  excess  would  amount  to  $2  or  more  per  ton  in  meeting 
competition  from  abroad  at  the  seacoast.  With  tne  present  margin 
of  profit  there  would  be  no  alternative  other  than  to  drastically  re- 
duce wages,  and  the  railroads  also  would  be  compelled  to  radically 
reduce  freight  rates  in  order  to  protect  American  trade  and  transpor- 
tation interests. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  it  would  cost 
more  to  get  your  product  from  your  factory  to  the  seacoast  than  it 
would  cost  England  or  Germany  to  bring  their  product  to  that  coast, 
including  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  it  interfere  with  the  continuity  of 
your  argument  to  give  us  the  comparative  figures?         » 

Mr.  Topping.  I  have  all  of  that  information  here.  If  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  make  notes,  and  then  ask  the  questions  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  statement,  I  think  I  can  answer  almost  anything  you 
would  like  to  have. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right. 

Mr.  Topping.  In  the  northern  districts,  where  we  also  operate,  on 
account  of  the  long  haul  involved  in  assembling  the  raw  material, 
the  labor  cost  is  greater  than  it  would  be  in  the  South.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  more  highly  finished  products  the  ratio  of  labor  in- 
creases as  you  approach  higher-finished  forms ;  so  that  this  illustra- 
tion applies  with  more  force  on  the  other  products  employing  a 
larger  per  cent  of  labor. 

I  maintain  the  general  proposition,  in  other  words,  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  does  not  equalize  the  diflFerience  in  labor  alone  in  any  iron 
or  steel  product. 

Another  objectionable  feature  of  the  proposed  bill,  to  my  mind, 
is  in  the  change  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  rates.  This  plan  not 
only  exposes  American  trade  to  undervaluations  and  fraud,  but  it 
also  exposes  our  markets  in  times  of  depression  abroad  to  minimum 
import  duties  when  the  labor  needs  greater  protection;  and,  con- 
versely, it  imposes  maximum  duties  when  values  are  higher,  and 
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when  the  consumer  needs  the  prt)tection  of  lower  duties.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  competition  as  it  now  exists  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
consumer  full  and  adequate  protection,  notwithstanding  the  fear 
entertained  in  some  quarters  that  competition  is  eliminated.  The 
fact  is  that  the  American  consumer  to-day  is  in  possession  of  lower 
prices  than  have  existed  for  a  period  of  15  years;  and  labor  is  receiv- 
ing the  highest  rewards  in  the  way  of  compensation  ever  known  in 
the  steel  trade. 

Another  objectionable  feature  to  the  proposed  bill  is  that  it  per- 
mits the  importation  of  manganiferous  ores  free  and  imposes  a  t^x 
of  15  per  cent  on  ferromanganese  and  other  metaloids  used  in  steel 
making;  thus  imposing  a  tax  on  the  manufacturer  who  purchases 
ferromanganese  and  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  who 
imports  the  ore  free  and  makes  his  own  ferromanganese. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  only  one  concern  in  the  country  that 
makes  it,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Topping.  There  is  only  one  concern  in  this  country  that  is  a 
large  enough  user  of  ferromanganese  to  avail  itself  of  this  privilege, 
viz,  the  limited  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  amount  of  ferro- 
manganese used  varies  from  25  to  50  pounds  per  ton  of  steel.  A  con- 
cern that  produces  20,000,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  could  operate  a 
blast  furnace  or  two  on  ferromanganese.  A  concern  proaucing  a 
million  tons  of  steel,  as  we  do,  could  not  afford  to  operate  a  blast 
furnace  on  ferromanganese,  because  our  consumption  per  annum 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  feed  a  furnace.  There  are  no  two  other 
manufacturers  that  I  know  of  who  are  big  enough  to  operate  a  blast 
furnace  for  their  own  suppljr  of  ferromanganese. 

Another  objection  to  tne  bill  is  that  it  imposes  a  tax  of  15  per  cent 
on  hoop  and  band  iron  and  steel  in  scrolls  or  long  lengths,  and  yet  it 
admits  the  same  articles  free  when  cut  to  lengths,  including  cotton 
ties,  or  a  light  band.  There  is  also  the  inconsistency  of  protecting 
bolts  with  nuts,  but  permitting  nuts  when  separate  to  enter  free. 
Wire  and  rods  in  some  forms  are  protected,  whereas  the  more  highly 
finished  products,  nails  and  spikes,  made  from  the  rods  enter  free. 

There  is  still  another  inconsistencVj  viz,  too  Iftrge  a  grouping  at 
the  same  rate  of  duty  of  products  which  involve  the  expenditure  of 
the  maximum  and  minimum  of  labor.  As  an  illustration,  beams, 
structurals,  and  sheets  pay  15  per  cent  duty,  yet  the  same  products 
when  fabricated  are  admitted  to  entry  at  the  same  rate. 

In  other  words,  take  plain  black  sheet,  which  is  run  through  a  pair 
of  corrugating  rolls  ana  then  painted.  The  same  rate  of  duty  applies 
to  that  as  to  a  plain  blackpiece  of  steel  that  comes  from  the  rolls  hot. 
Take  structural  steel.  When  fabricated,  punched,  or  riveted,  ready 
for  erection  in  a  steel  building,  the  same  rate  of  dutv  applies  as  to 
the  plain  stuff  as  it  comes  from  the  rolling  mill — manifestly  an  incon- 
sistent situation. 

.Sufficient  evidence  has  been  submitted,  I  think,  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  making  no  change  in  the  metal  schedule  until  after  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  facts  by  the  Tariff  Board.  Whatever  revi- 
sion is  made  should  be  only  schedule  by  schedule  after  expert  inves- 
tigation, with  knowledge  before  action,  rather  than,  as  now  proposed, 
ateion  before  knowledge. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  our  increasing  exports  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  some  assume  that  this  great  industry  can  continue  in  a 
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prosperous  condition  without  protection.  While  it  is  true  that  our 
exports  have  increased  annually,  yet  it  .should  not  be  forgotten  that 
our  steel  and  iron  exports  to-dav  are  confined  to  sales  which  are  being 
made  almost  exclusively  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
which  largely  controls  transportation  costs,  and  is  more  thoroughly 
integrated  than  other  producers ;  that  the  growth  of  exports  during 
the  past  two  years  has  been  largely  due  to  the  unusual  activity  of 
foreign  markets  and  high  prices  prevailing  abroad,  and  to  the  over- 
loaded condition  of  our  own  marKets  and  the  consequent  low  prices 
at  home.  If  the  trade  conditions  were  reversed,  in  my  opinion  our 
export  tonnage  would  immediately  show  the  effect  of  the  change. 
Even  to-day,  under  the  present  law,  our  Pacific  coast  territory  is 
exposed  to  foreign  competition,  particularly  in  our  products,  pig 
iron  and  steel  bars;  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  t^anama  Canal,  with 
the  great  advantage  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  shipping,  condi- 
tions on  the  coast  are  likely  to  be  worse  rather  than  better,  unless  we 
find  some  means  to  build  up  and  operate  a  merchant  marine. 

To  summarize  our  disadvantages  and  inequalities,  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  addition  to  increased  labor  rates  of  over  100  per  cent,  we  are 
further  handicapped  by  an  increased  first  cost  of  plant  of  at  least 
50  per  cent,  which  necessarily  increases  our  depreciation  and  main- 
tenance charges;  and  our  capital  requirements  are  also  necessarily 
increased.  With  our  higher  rates  of  mterest  and  high  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  rail,  as  against  the  cheaper  water  transportation,  this 
should  suggest  that  we  are  entitled  to  some  protection  beyond  the 
mere  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  if  the  industry  is  to  be  main- 
tained on  a  basis  where  it  can  be  made  to  prosper,  maintain  rea- 
sonable hours  of  work  and  wages,  and  pay  a  reasonable  return  to 
capital. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  substantial  changes  in 
costs  since  I  submitted  my  tariff  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  January  1,  1909,  I  submit  this  statement  as  a  supplement 
to  my  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  date 
stated. 

I  have  with  me  that  statement,  to  which  I  shall  make  some  refer- 
ence later. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  it  incorporated  as  part  of  your 
remarks  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  will  be  printed,  then,  as  referred 
to  by  you. 

Mr.  Topping.  As  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  rates  of  wages,  I 
should  like  to  say  just  one  word. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  as  is  well  known,  are  the 
greatest  producers  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  world.  As  a  competitor 
of  that  company,  I  want  to  say  that  they  have  done  more  to  uplift 
labor  and  create  better  living  conditions,  and  they  have  stood  more 
strongly  for  the  maintenance  of  wages  than  any  other  producer  of 
iron  and  steel.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  it  has  been  that  they  have  had 
the  ability  to  do  it.  Tney  have  had  the  earning  power  that  permitted 
it.  The  smaller  companies — the  so-called  independent  companies — 
have  had  to  meet  that  competition.  As  a  result,  since  1900, 1  ascribe 
the  inci*ease  in  wages  more  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  steel  corpora- 
tion than  to  the  natural  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  of  labor. 
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I  want  to  say,  furthermoi-e,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  that 
much  has  been  said  about  ''white  slavery''  and  the  conditions  of 
living  in  iron  and  steel  circles.  The  Republic  Co.  own  and  main- 
tain a  great  niany  different  communities  or  towns — camps,  if  you 
I)lease — of  their  own.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  the 
living  conditions  in  those  towns,  both  sanitary  and  otherwise,  are  far 
ahead  of  and  better  than  those  in  any  industrial  communities,  where 
the  town  conditions  are  controlled  by  municipal  authorities.  The 
wage  conditions  in  iron  and  steel,  generallv  speaking,  are,  as  I  have 
stated,  the.  highest  ever  known  andT)etter  than  those  of  any  other  in- 
dustry that  I  know  anything  about;  and  I  know  about  several,  be- 
cause I  am  interested  in  several. 

Something  has  been  said  about  another  matter  which  I  know  some 
of  you  gentlemen  naturallj'^  want  to  know  about;  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  make  this  statement  of  record :  I  maintain  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  iron  and  steel.  I  have  before  me,  and  will  leave  with  you, 
the  seniiamiual  report  that  I  presgpited  to  our  stockholders  on  Jan- 
usltj  1,  1912,  which  shows  that  we  earned  at  the  rate  of  about  6.34 
per  cent,  I  think,  on  our  capital. 

The  next  question  that  naturally  might  be  asked  is :  "  Does  your 
capital  represent  fair  capitalization?"  I  think  I  can  answer  that 
question  "  Yes."  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  was  one  of  the  early 
oompanies,  or  so-called  combinations,  formed  in  1899  and  the  early 
part  of  1900.  It  originally  represented  29  different  iron-producing 
companies.  To-dajr,  instead  of  having  29  plants,  we  have  nine.  The 
basis  of  capitalization  at  the  time  of  the  organization  or  inception  of 
the  company  was  an  appraisal  value,  or  the  replacement  value  of  the 
ori^nal  plants.  There  was  put  in  for  working  capital,  as  I  am 
told  by  the  promoters — I  have  been  with  the  company  only  about  six 
years,  and  the  records  of  the  company  do  not  show  this,  but  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  this  is  correct  by  the  attorney  who  put  the 
companies  together — ^$6,000^000;  and  the  value  of  tne  plants,  ap- 
praised by  an  expert  committee,  was  the  basis  for  the  issue  of  pre- 
ferred stock.  The  common  stock  represented  good  will.  The  earn- 
ing power  I  have  just  spoken  of  is  based  on  the  preferred  stock. 
Nothing  was  earned  on  the  common  stock. 

The  Uhaerman.  Has  the  common  stock  ever  paid  a  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  It  never  has  paid  a  dividend. 

There  were  no  bonds  at  that  time.  The  company,  of  course,  has 
fflt)wn,  largely  at  the  expense  of  borrowed  capital.  We  have  issued 
$12^00,000  of  bonds;  we  have  increased  our  capital  stock  from 
$22,000,000  originally  to  $25,000,000.  We  have  spent  about  $21,- 
000,000,  all  told,  since  the  formation  of  the  new  company,  in  new 
property,  additions,  and  extensions;  and  we  have  an  organization 
that  is  thoroughly  self-contained  in  all  respects  save  transportation. 
In  other  words,  we  produce  everything  that  we  consume,  such  as 
coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  limestone,  pig  iron,  steel,  and  many  iinished 
proiiucts,  embracing  nuts,  bolts,  spikes,  shafting,  polishing  material, 
plates,  tubular  products  of  all  kinds,  merchant  bars,  and  many  other 
smaller  incidental  products.  So  I  think  we  can  fairly  lay  claim  to 
being  properly  integrated  for  economical  operation :  and  I  think  our 
figures  will  show  that  we  are  not  overcapitalized. 

Senator  Cullom.  Where  is  the  headquarters  of  your  company? 
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Mr.  Topping.  Our  principal  operating  office  is  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  We  maintain  offices  all  over  the  country.  The  executive  or 
administrative  office  is  at  New  York,  and  our  financing  is  done  from 
there. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  used  to  be  in  Chicago,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir.  We  removed  the  office  from  Chicago,  but 
we  still  have  works  at  Chicago,  Moline,  East  St.  Louis,  and  at 
Muncie,  Ind.  But  we  have  large  works  in  Ohio  around  Youngstown, 
iind  we  operate  a  great  many  mines  and  coke  ovens  through  Penn- 
sylvania and  blast  furnaces  in  Alabama,  as  I  stated  before  you  came 
in,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  books  did 
not  show  how  these  plants  that  were  taken  into  tne  combination 
were  valued. 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir:  I  made  that  statement.  Senator  Williams. 

Senator  Williams.  The  books  do  not  show  it.  Why  is  it  that  the 
books  do  not  show  it?  How  do«s  it  happen  that  the  books  do  not 
show  it? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  vou  misunderstand  each  other.  Your 
testimony  was  that  the  books  did  show  it,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  made  the  statement  as  the  Senator  put  it — that  the 
books  do  not  show  it,  because  in  the  early  books  tne  plants  were 
put  in  at  a  lump  sum.  I  could  not  tell  how  much  valuation  was  put 
on  each  plant.  The  books  show  what  was  the  total  value  of  the  plant 
end  the  total  amount  of  cash. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  that ;  but  the  books  do  not  show 
the  individual  value  of  each  plant  that  was  taken  in  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Stock  was  issued  for  the  value  of  the  plant,  and 
vet  the  books  do  not  show  the  valuation  of  each  plant.  My  question 
IS,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  books  do  not  show  that? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  the  reason  for  it  was  this 

Senator  Williams.  It  seems  to  me  that  ought  to  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Topping.  When  the  29  different  concerns  were  put  together 
there  was  naturally  more  or  less  jealousy  as  to  the  value  A,  B,  or  C 
might  have  received  for  his  plant.  A  might  have  thought  his  plant 
was  better  than  B's,  and  in  order  to  put  them  together  they  were 
covered  up  to  avoid  any  dissension  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Williams.  So  the  matter  was  purposely  concealed? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  an  assumption  on  my  part.  I  do  not  know 
that  from  any  fact. 

Senator  Williams.  To  keep  the  several  plants  from  knowing  what 
each  of  the  others  had  gotten? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir;  to  maintain  harmony  in  the  organization. 

As  against  my  statement  as  to  our  earnings,  some  companies  have 
not  earned  their  fixed  charges  in  the  last  year,  and  some  have  gone 
into  the  hands  of  receivers.  None  of  those  that  are  reporting  their 
statements  publicly,  outside  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  have  earned 
over  6  per  cent,  or  6i  as  a  maximum,  on  their  invested  capital. 

The  (^iiairman.  Most  of  the  large  concerns  make  public  reports, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Topping.  Ye?,  sir.  Ours  are  public  reports,  and,  as  you  will 
see,  very  great  publicity  is  indulged  in  by  our  company. 
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I  have  some  data  here  on  the  question  of  profits  abroad  which  I 
can  not  put  my  hands  on  just  at  the  moment. 

As  against  the  statement  of  earnings  in  this  country,  I  have  in 
my  tariff  brief  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  some 
data  which  I  think  will  be  recognized  as  reliable  as  to  the  earning 
power  of  foreign  companies  engaged  in  iron  and  steel.  I  state  there 
that  in  1907  the  capital  employed  was  $70,000,000,  covering  a  certain 
group  of  industries.  The  average  rate  returned  on  that  capital  was 
5.4  per  cent.  There  was  paid  to  labor  $306,000,000,  or  332  per  cent 
in  excess  of  what  capital  received.  The  company  I  represent  paid  its 
capital  in  1907  approximately  5 J  per  cent  and  its  labor  $5,832,000: 
or  444  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  to  capital,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  estimates  presented  above  are  correct. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  estimated  average  dividend  of  less  than 
6  per  cent  paid  to  stockholders  of  American  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturing companies,  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Iron  Age,  in 
the  issue  of  that  periodical  for  January  14, 1909,  states  that  the  aver- 
age dividend  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  13  of  the  largest  German 
manufacturing  companies  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  year  1907  was 
13.66  per  cent,  and  for  the  year  1908  the  average  was  11.89  per  cent, 
or  nearly  double  what  was  received  here. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  one  question  there :  During  the  time  that 
you  were  declaring  this  dividend,  how  much  did  you  add  to  your 
surplus? 

Mr.  ToFPiNO.  Our  total  surplus  to-day  is  five  million  two  hundred 
and  some  odd  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  of  your  earnings  went  into  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  Topping.  Since  1900  my  recollection  of  the  figures  is  that, 
allowing  for  our  capital  increases  during  the  whole  period  of  time, 
we  probably  show  between  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars  of  added 
plant  values,  due  from  the  earning  power  in  excess  of  dividends  and 
surplus.  As  against  that,  of  course,  you  have  got  to  charge  off  liberal 
sums  for  depreciation,  because  during  that  10  years  of  time  we  have 
changed  the  29  plants  to  9,  and  have  completely  changed  the  opera- 
tion from  iron  to  steel.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  wrecking  20 
and  extending  and  improving  9.  Take  our  blast  furnaces  in  Ala- 
bama. We  have  spent  since  1909  over  two  and  a  half  million  dollars 
in  the  reconstruction  of  those  blast  furnaces,  as  against  a  total  first 
cost  investment  of  about  $3,000,000. 

Senator  Williams.  Your  combination  resulted  in  closing  up  20 
plants? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Shutting  down  20  plants  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Shutting  down  20  plants  and  doing  more  business  at 
9  than  we  did  originally  at  29,  ana  employing  more  lahpr  and  pay- 
ing much  more  in  wages. 

Senator  Williams.  How  did  the  total  number  of  workingmen  in 
the  nine  plants  compare  with  the  number  of  workingmen  in  the 
original  number? 

Mr.  Topping.  It  increased ;  I  think  it  nearly  doubled. 

Senator  Williams.  You  merely  concentrated  the  work,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Exactly.  It  was  a  concentration  for  purposes  of 
economy.    In  other  words,  it  was  a  case  of  moving  plants  improp- 
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erly  located  to  more  convenient  spots  for  sending  raw  material,  con- 
serving transportation,  and  utilizmg  the  economies  that  one  district 
presents  as  against  another.  That  was  wholly  and  solely  the  reason; 
and  that  is  about  the  only  merit  there  is  in  combination.  If  you  can 
not  get  that  economy  out  of  it,  you  had  better  not  combine. 

I  mentioned  brieflv  the  question  of  foreign  competition.  It  is  not 
wholly  a  question  oi  the  diflference  in  cost  or  the  difference  in  trans- 
portation. There  is  another  difference  that  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention,  which  perhaps  you  have  heard  of  indirectly,  as  to  German 
methods. 

The  German  manufacturer  has  worked  out  the  scheme  of  coopera- 
tion with  his  government  in  the  most  effectual  way  that  I  know.  As 
a  result  of  the  teamwork  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer  and  the 
Government  are  performing  in  Germany,  she  has  made  most  won- 
derful strides  in  the  exportation  of  her  manufactured  products,  not 
only  in  iron  and  steel  but  in  everything  else.  She  employs  her  labor 
better  than  almost  any  other  foreign  country,  because  that  combina- 
tion of  influence  has  been  at  work  in  her  favor.  I  think  the  figures 
will  show  that  in  the  last  10  years  the  German  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  have  increased  over  500  per  cent;  and  yet  Germany  is  a  pro- 
tection country,  as  you  know. 

The  reason  that  export  has  grown  so  enormously,  in  my  opinion, 
is  that  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  cooperation. "  The;^  have  been 
permitted  by  the  Government  to  syndicate  or  pool  operations  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  group  of  manufacturers — for  instance.  A,  B.  C,  and 
D — ^would  get  together;  and  if  A  could  export  some  given  product, 
and  made  ji  loss,  B,  C.  and  D  would  pay  A  a  bounty  on  those  ex- 
ports, so  as  to  equalize  the  profits  of  the  exporter  to  the  basis  of  the 
general  syndicate  profits  in  the  entire  operation. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  exports  of  German  steel  at  times  have 
shown  a  great  loss,  but  the  average  results  to  the  German  syndicates 
have  always  shown  a  great  profit,  as  I  indicated  in  my  previous  state- 
ment as  to  earnings  of  11  and  12  per  cent  per  annum.  If  the  manu- 
facturers here  get  together,  as  I  was  trying  to  get  together  recently 
a  body  of  manufacturers  to  form  an  export  company  and  have  a  cen- 
tral selling  agency,  our  attorneys  tell  us  we  would  be  open  to  possi- 
ble attack  as  violating  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  And  yet  our 
purpose  in  combining  would  be  for  the  extension  and  not  the  re- 
stramt  of  trade. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  German 
situation  a  minute :  The  upshot  of  it  all  that  they  recouped  in  their 
home  market  for  what  they  lost  on  their  export  trada? 

Mr.  Topping.  They  did. 

Senator  Williams'.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  exactly  what  they  did. 

Senator  Culix)m.  Can  you  tell  how  much  that  export  amounted  to? 

Mr.  Topping.  I. have  here  some  data  on  that  point  that  I  want  to 
submit  to  you.  This  is  from  my  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Foreign  competition  can  not  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  production 
alone,  as  under  the  influence  of  legalized  syndicates  or  trust  agree- 
ments the  foreign  producer  follows  a  policy  of  extreme  aggression, 
and  to  this  policy  governmental  railroads  and  subsidized  steamship 
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lines  contribute.  So  destructive  has  this  character  of  competition 
become  even  to  England^that  an  English  writer,  Mr.  T.  Good,  in 
Cassier's  Magazine  for  November,  1908,  states : 

As  an  Illustration  of  an  Incident  of  losses  incurred  on  exports,  on  an  opera- 
tion for  six  naonths  a  wire-rod  syndicate  reported  domestic  profit  of  £58,000 
and  loss  on  exports  of  £42.000. 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  loss  of  over  $203,000  in  a  six  months' 
operation.  Yet  they  recouped  that  loss  from  the  profits  on  their 
domestic  consmners. 

Senator  Willlams.  Which  their  tariff  enabled  them  to  do? 

Mr.  Topping.  Not  necessarily.  Their  syndicates  enabled  them  and 
the  Government  permitted  them  to  do  it.  The  advantage  of  it  was 
that  in  their  exports  they  employed  labor,  kept  down  socialism, 
brought  new  capital  into  the  country,  employea  fheir  people,  and 
operated  their  mines. 

Senator  Williams.  But  suppose  they  had  not  had  a  tariff.  Do  you 
not  imagine  that  the  English  and  American  people  would  have 
shipped  goods  into  their  market,  so  that  they  could  have  recouped  on 
the  home  market? 

Mr.  Topping.  They  could  not  have  had  a  syndicate  operation  had 
thev  had  free  trade,  because  they  could  not  have  maintained  the  level 
of  home  values. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  just  what  I  was  thinking. 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  enlighten  us 
upon. 

Mr.  Topping.  Further  reference  to  this  feature  of  competition  is 
made  in  market  report  of  the  Dusseldorf  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  for  March  20,  1908,  which  states 
that  the  home  and  export  prices,  which  prevailed  in  Germany  in  that 
month  for  leading  articles  or  iron  and  steel  were : 
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A  difference  of  $5  a  ton  and  over  in  steel  bars  would  mean  $5,000,- 
000  a  year  to  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  because  we  make  about 
a  million  tons  per  annum.  Think  of  it ;  think  what  Germany  is  do- 
ing, the  price  she  is  paying  to  increase  her  export  trade  and  employ 
her  labor,  whereas  if  we  sell  a  pound  of  stuff  abroad  we  are  open  to 
criticism.  We  are  likely  to  wear  a  badge  of  demerit  rather  than  one 
of  merit  if  we  do  export,  by  chance,  a  few  pounds  of  steel  or  iron 
from  America*. 
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Senator  Williams.  You  will  not  wear  that  badge  because  you  ex- 
port, will  you?  You  will  wear  it  because  you  recoup  it,  or  make  it 
up,  on  the  home  consumer. 

Mr.  Topping.  We  can  not  make  it  up  on  the  home  consumer  under 
the  Payne  bill.  The  proposed  bill  would  mean,  in  mv  opinion,  so 
far  as  my  own  judgment  goes  as  to  what  I  would  do — \  will  not  go 
out  of  business,  like  my  friend  Mr.  Schwab 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course,  if  you  could  do  it,  you  would  wear 
that  badge,  not  because  of  what  you  exported,  but  because  of  what 
you  recouped. 

Mr.  Topping.  We  would  have  that  badge  placed  on  us  by  some  as 
a  badge  of  dishonor  rather  than  one  of  honor.  But  I  think  we  would 
be  entitled  to  the  badge  of  honor,  because,  in  my  opinion,  any  man 
that  can  pay  lOOjper  cent  more  for  his  labor  and  still  export  is  enti- 
tled to  a  badge  oi  honor. 

Senator  Williams.  It  would  not  be  because  of  what  you  exported^ 
but  because  of  what  you  recouped  at  the  expense  of  tne  home  con- 
sumer. That  would  be  the  reason  of  putting  the  badge  on  you,, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Our  exports  are  not  made  as  a  result  of  recouping  on 
the  home  consumer,  because  to-day  we  are  selling  steel  to  the  home 
consumer  cheaper  than  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  under  the  Payne  bill.  The  average  price 
on  most  of  the  products  we  produce — and  we  produce  a  very  large 
line — runs  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton  below  English  and  German  prices 
f .  o.  b. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  rather  important  statement.  Let  me 
see  if  I  caught  it  right.  You  say  the  American  producers  are  to-day 
selling  steel  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  any  other  producers  in 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  so ;  and  the  reason  for  it  is  that  the  American 
steel  producer  is  to-day  selling  steel  at  a  loss.  This  question  of  com- 
petition that  has  worried  some  of  our  politicians  and  others  is  here 
in  very  deadly  earnest.  It  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
the  fit  are  few  in  number  and  many  are  going  by  the  wayside. 

Senator  Williams.  If  the  home  competition  is  so  fierce  that  it  has 
reduced  you  to  prices  below  the  level  of  prices  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  for  the  same  products,  how  in  the  world  would  you  be  hurt 
by  foreign  competition? 

Mr.  Topping.  Because  we  can  not  continue  to  do  business  at  a  loss. 
You  will  have  your  iron  mills  out  of  business  in  a  short  time  at  this 
rate. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  about  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Topping.  Do  you  want  to  bring  about  that  condition  ? 

Senator  Williams.  You  say  the  industry  is  temporarily  suffering  a 
loss.  How  did  your  prices  last  year  compare  with  those  of  this  year? 
Will  you  make  the  same  statement  about  last  year  that  you  made  a 
moment  ago  about  this  year?  You  said  that  you  were  selling  cheaper 
than  anyone  else  in  any  other  home  market. 

Mr.  Topping.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  contained  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  my  company,  which  shows  that  we  earned  about  7  per 
cent  on  our  prefered  capital  last  year. 

Senator  Williams.  No;  you  do  not  understand  me. 
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Mr.  Topping.  That  answers  your  question.  I  think  I  understand 
you. 

Senator  Williams.  No;  you  made  the  statement  a  moment  ago  tha;t 
just  at  the  present  time  your  prices  to  the  home  consumer  were 
cheaper  than  the  prices  of  any  other  country  to  home  consumers. 

Mi%  Topping.  Any  other  producing  country,  of  course — that  is, 
Germany,  England,  or  France. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course— any  other  producing  country.  Now 
I  ask  you  if  that  statement,  which  you  make  about  this  year,  would 
apply  to  the  year  1910? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  think  the  differeixse  would  be  so  marked  last 
year  as  to-day,  because  forei^  prices  are  abnormally  high,  having 
advanced  very  materially  during  the  past  six  months,  and  they  have 
had  two  ^ears  of  practically  a  boom  in  Europe.  England  and  France 
and  Belgium  and  Germany  are  receiving 

Senator  Williams.  That  statement  would  not  apply  to  the  year 
1910,  then  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  it  apply  to  the  year  1909  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Williams.  To  the  year  1908  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Williams.  So  it  is  merely  a  temporary  situation  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  so  re^rd  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Srowing  out  of  a  momentary  depression  of 
trade? 

lifr.  Topping.  No;  growing  out  of  an  unusual  world's  demani 
abroad  and  the  unusual  depression  existing  here,  due  to  the  uno^* 
tainty  that  surrounds  business  efforts  to-day.  We  do  not  know  where 
we  stand. 

Senator  Williams.  I  say,  it  is  a  mcMnenlary  depression  here,  is  itf 

Mr.  TcNPPiNO.  I  hope  so ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  oi^ 
not,  unless  some  constructive  legislation  is  worked  out  by  you  gen* 
tlwnen. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  us  express  it  differently,  then,  and  say  it  is 
a  present  depression  here. 

Mr.  Topping.  A  present  depression  is  what  it  unquestionably  is. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  well.  That  is  the  way  you  account  for  tti 
then,  notwithstanding  the  increased  demand  abroad  and  the  stimu- 
lated business  there  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  you  may  put  it  in  another  way:  That  our 
condition  here  of  so-called  depression  is  brought  about— that  is,  the 
reduced  ccmsumption  is  accounted  for — ^more  largely  by  the  fact  that 
the  constructive  uses  of  iron  and  steel  have  practi^ly  disappeared, 
because  new  enterprise  lags  in  a  time  of  uncertainty  such  as  we  are  in 
to-day,  where  no  man  knows  what  legislation  is  going  to  do  for  him 
itBd  where  no  Hian  biows  with  any  certainty  wimt  he  can  do  under 
legislation  that  exists. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  trust 
laws? 

Mr.  Topping.  Exactly,  and  uncertainly  as  to  this  tariff;  uncertainty 
as  to  what  stuff  is  going  to  cost  the  merchant  next  month  or  naxt 
year.    The  manufacturer  who  buys  steel  to  make  agricultural  imple- 
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ments,  if  you  please,  plows  or  harrows  or  wagons  or  what  not,  is  not 
goin^  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  steel — as  he  usually  does  and  must — for  a 
year%  requirements,  and  make  up  his  wagons  and  his  plows  for  the 
farmers'  use  next  year  if  he  has  any  prospect  ahead  of  him  that  steel 
is  going  to  be  worth  $3  or  $4  a  ton  less,  possibly,  through  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff  or  through  an  agitation  of  the  tariff,  which  always  affects 
the  price. 

Senator  Williams.  It  just  comes  back  to  "  the  wicked  Democrats," 
then,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Topping.  Generally  speaking,  it  does.     [Laughter.] 

Here  are  just  a  few  items  of  labor,  which  I  have  no  objection  to 
patting  in  the  record,  taken  from  the  pay  roll  which  I  have  had  pre- 
pared from  our  company,  showing  how  the  poor  ironworker  and  the 
poor  mechanic — those  "  white  slaves  "  that  Mr.  Brandeis  talks  about 
80  much — ^are  paid,  how  many  hours  they  work,  and  all  about  it. 

The  Chairman,^  I  sug^st  that  you  comment  on  the  statement  now, 
and  then  have  it  inserU^  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Topping.  All  right,  sir;  I  will  do  that. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  connection  with  the  12-hour  system,  which  I 
believe  has  never  been  touched  on  by  anybody.  I  stated  awhile  ago 
that  I  had  been  in  the  steel  business  about  30  years.  I  have  been  m 
it,  in  fact,  somewhat  longer  than  that.  I  entered  as  a  very  young 
man,  when  I  was  about  18  years  old.  My  first  position  was  that  oi 
statistician  and  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent  of  our  old 
worlffi.  I  came  in  very  close  contact  with  Istbor.  I  had  to  do  with 
tabulations  of  figures  and  costs  and  carrying  out  tests  in  the  manu- 
Aicture  of  iron  and  steel ;  and  I  have  been  through  almost  every  other 
position  since  then. 

The  12-hour  sjrstem  was  established  absolutely  by  the  unions,  and 
it  is  not  an  institution  of  the  ^^  trusts.'*  It  is  not  an  institution  of 
the  manufacturers.  I  well  remember  that  we  tried  to  put  into  effect 
a  ihree-tum  shift  in  our  sheet  mills  and  tin  mills  some  ^ears  ago 
before  it  was  finally  adopted.  ^  The  unions  that  were  then  in  control 
objected  to  that  plan,  because  it  meant  the  introductioii  of  more  ap- 
prentices, more  new  lactors  in  the  union,  and  they  perhaps  could  not 
control  labor  as  well  with  that  condition  of  apprenticeship  increased 
as  they  coufd  with  the  restricted  number  that  they  had  under  control. 
They  also  had  restrictions  on  the  output  of  sheets  and  tin  plate. 

It  is  because  of  that  tendency  to  dictate  and  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness for  the  steel  maker  that  manufacturers  have  opposed  the  closed 
dlo^  and  have  fought  so  hard  for  the  open  shop^  rather  than  against 
the  institution  of  unionism  or  against  the  propriety  of  labor  lef^a- 
tion,  as  best  it  can  for  its  own  improvement  and  advancement.  It 
is  a  question  of  the  principle  of  management. 

So  the  12-hour  system  has  been  wim  us  a  great  many  years.  We 
admit  that  we  have  it,  but  the  men  who  work  12  hours  do  not  work 
continuously.  They  work  intermittently.  They  work  12  hours  in 
preference  to  working  a  less  number  of  hours,  because  if  you  reduced 
the  hours  of  labor  it  would  mean  increased  wages  per  hour,  and  our 
wages  now  are  so  high  that  we  can  not  stand  any  increase  in  them. 
We  will  do  well  to  maintain  what  we  have;  and  we  can  not  maintain 
it,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  have  any  change  in  this  schedule  as  proposed 
by  the  Underwood  bill. 
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Just  a  word  that  perhaps  will  be  instructiye  and  entertaining.  In 
the  case  of  one  of  onr  large  plants,  where  we  have  6,545  people,  240 
work  8  hours,  9  work  9  hours,  2,352  work  10  hours,  465  worK  11  hours, 
and  8,479  work  12  hours. 

Senator  Cullom.  They  all  take  their  own  time  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

This  table  which  I  will  submit  will  show  the  occu|)ations  of  the 
men  who  work  the  longer  numbers  of  hours,  and  it  will  indicate  to 
those  who  understand  the  occupations  about  how  intermittent  the 
work  is.  Of  course,  no  man  can  work  continuously  12  hours,  but  if 
he  works  an  hour  and  rests  an  hour  he  may  work  12  hours  with  greater 
ease  than  a  man  who  works  hard  and  persistently,  without  any- 
breaks,  for  8  hours.  I  would  rather  work  12  hours,  alternating  shifts 
of  half-hour  heats,  or  hourly  differences,  as  many  of  them  do  in  the 
blast  furnaces,  or  half-hour  heats  in  some  of  the  smaller  heating 
furnaces,  than  to  work  persistently  8  hours  without  a  break.  Would 
not  you  ? 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  know.    I  never  tried  either. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  That  is  an  interesting  proposition,  and  I  wish 
you  would  particularize  that  somewhat,  because  the  impression  has 

Sne  oiit  tiiat  where  witnesses  have  testified  to  men  or  boys  working 
hours  it  meant  12  continuous  hours.    I  wish  you  would  emphasize 
that  a  little  and  apply  it  to  the  different  classes  of  12-hour  laoor. 

Mr.  Topping.  Tnere  are  no  employees  that  I  know  of  in  the  steel 
business  tiiat  work  continuously  12  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  the  12  hours,  how  many  hours  do  they 
probably  work !  Mr.  Schwab  said  some  of  them  only  work  an  hour 
out  of  the  12. 

Mr.  ToPFiNO.  I  think  it  would  be  very  conservative  to  say  that 
many  who  work  12  hours  do  not  work  continuously  over  6. 

iSenator  Heyburn.  Those  are  all  full-grown  men,  are  they? 

Mr.  Topping.  Oh,  yes.  We  can  not  work  the  small  chaps  m  mak- 
ing our  heavy  products. 

Senator  Heyburn.  There  is  an  aggregation  of  people  in  session 
here  in  town  whose  hearts  are  rended  over  the  long  hours  that  people 
are  said  to  work,  and  it  would  be  opportune  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  the  designated  number  of  hours  in  the  various  kinds  of  em- 
ployment, if  you  know  the  facts. 

lir.  Topping.  To  get  at  that  in  a  perfectly  clean-cut  way  it  would 
be  necessary  to  state  specifically  the  exact  conditions  that  affect  each 
job  in  the  case  of  the  people  who  are  working  long-hour  time. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  might  be  profitable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Topping.  Before  I  would  care  to  do  that  in  that  specific  man- 
ner I  should  want  to  check  up  my  recollection  and  confer  with  some 
of  the  men  who  are  now  immediately  in  charge  of  the  practical  works. 
I  have  been  out  of  the  practical  work  for  10  or  12  years ;  but  what  I 
have  before  me  is  a  statement  prepared  by  one  of  our  superintendents. 
It  is  authentic  and  will  go  in  the  records  and  can  be  verified. 
'  The  Chairman.  You  can  state  in  a  general  way,  I  suppose,  what 
it  shows. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  have  stated  that  in  a  general  way,  Senator.  I 
think,  taking  the  blast-furnace  man,  he  .would  not  average  six  hours. 
Take  the  open-hearth  man ;  I  doubt  if  he  would  average  any  more 
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than  that,  because  during  the  period  of  casts,  when  they  are  making  a 
melt  in  a  blast  furnace,  those  men  sit  down  and  snoke,  and  if  you  do 
not  watch  them  some  of  them  take  a  drink.  We  watch  that,  how- 
ever. 

Senator  Cullom.  How  does  the  impression  go  out  that  such  a  man 
works  12  hours  when  he  actually  only  works  6  1 

Mr.  Topping.  Because  he  has  to  wait  an  interval  of  time  for  the 
materials  charged  into  the  blast  furnace  to  be  incited  before  they 
can  be  tapped.  For  instance,  take  ihe  man  who  has  charge  of  the 
worjc  of  charging  the  furnace — ^that  is,  putting  the  raw  materials  in 
the  top  of  the  furnace.  After  he  has  filled  up  that  furnace  for  each 
^oup  of  men  the^r  sit  down  and  wait  until  tne  furnace  melts  down 
Its  cnarge  and  it  is  tapped  by  the  tappers  below  and  taken  away. 
As  soon  as  that  operation  is  complete  the  chargers  come  back,  alter- 
nating, charge  it  again,  and  the  melters  below  are  waiting  for  the 
stuff  to  melt.  So  while  one  crew  works  the  other  waits,  and  vice 
versa. 

Senator  Cxtllom.  The  man  is  really  on  duty  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Topping.  He  is  on  duty  12  hours,  but  he  has  to  work  only  about 
half  the  time. 

Senator  Heybuhn.  How  long  does  it  take  to  tap  the  furnace? 

Mr.  Topping.  It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the  ma- 
terials you  are.  working  and  the  size  of  your  furnace,  I  think  there  is 
an  interval  there  of  about  two  hours. 

Senator  McCumber.  His  duties  consist  of  six  hours  of  labor  and 
six  hours  of  smoking? 

Mr.  Topping.  Whatever  he  cares  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Heading  the  newspapers,  I  suppose,  and  discussing 
political  questions  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes;  reading  a  "  Hunky  "  paper,  as  we  call  the  Hw- 
garian  papers. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  percentage  of  the  Hungarians  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  the  citiaen- 
ship  of  your  employees? 

Mr.  Topping.  We  pay  no  attention  to  it.  In  the  last  few  years,  on 
account  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  it  has  been  fairly  well  employed, 
even  though  we  have  not  been  working  at  remunerative  prices.  La- 
bor has  been  so  well  employed  abroad  that  the  influx  of  new  labor  has 
been  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  labor  here  to  a  large  extent. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
idle  labor  as  yet  in  this  country.  Take  your  immigration  returns  for 
last  year ;  they  show  that  the  influx  of  labor  was  less  than  half  what 
it  was  the  year  before,  and  the  outgo  was  2  to  1. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  read  a  statement  in  the  paper  since  yester- 
day's adjournment  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  American  citizens  in  your  class  of  work 
within  the  last  year  or  two ;  that  there  is  not  so  large  a  percentage  of 
foreigners  being  emi)loyed.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  that  is  true  so  far  as  the  skilled  workers  are 
concerned,  Senator ;  but  it  is  not  true,  in  my  opinion,  in  respect  to  Uie 
commoner  labor,  the  rougher  element  of  labor  that  we  employ. 
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Senator  HEYBUitN.  They  are  getting  broken  in,  are  they,  to  the  new 
country  they  probably  have  just  reached? 

Mr.  t'oFPiNG.  Yes ;  they  are  getting  broken  in,  and  in  time  they  will 
be  assimilated,  and  in  turn  their  chiWren  will  oe  the  skilled  workers. 
It  is  the  raw  material  that  we  start  with  and  put  on  the  crudest  jobs. 
The  second  generation  become  the  finishers. 

Senator  Heybtjkn.  Some  of  the  first  generation  learning  the  trade? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes. 

Just  take  the  item  of  the  wage-earning  power  of  these  diflferent 
men.    I  will  report  a  few  of  them  that  may  interest  you. 

The  average  rate  of  wage  paid  in  a  northern  mine  is  $2.56  per  day. 
That  is  up  in  the  Northwest.  Machinists,  $3.45  a  day ;  blacksmitlis, 
$3.65 ;  pattern  makers,  $4 ;  carpenters,  $2.95 ;  pipe  fitters,  $2.80 ;  boiler 
makers,  $3.25.  I  am  giving  now  the  tops  of  these  different  branches. 
Bricklayers,  $4.30;  roll  turners,  $3.80;  molders,  $3.30;  riggers,  $2.50. 
The  riggers  are  the  fellows  we  use  in  putting  up  derricks  and  doing 
various  kinds  of  construction  work  about  our  mills.  That  is  a  rather 
more  intelligent  class  of  common  labor.  Electricians,  $8.45;  motor 
and  li^t  inspectors,  $8.60;  linemen,  $2.65;  cranemen — the  men  run- 
ning electric  cranes — ^$3.65 ;  switchboard  men,  $2.76 ;  larry  operators, 
$2.52.  The  larry  operator  is  the  man  that  sits  in  a  cage  and  works 
an  electric  lever  that  moves  the  crane  or  the  electric  trolley  that  takes 
the  coal  down  to  the  coke  ovens  to  be  coked,  or  takes  the  ore  down  to 
the  charging  ovens  for  the  blast  furnace,  where  it  is  moved  up  to  the 
skip  at  the  top. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  does  he  receive? 

Mr.  Topping.  $2.52,  and  he  is  sitting  down  most  of  the  time.  Mill- 
wrights, $3.45;  water  tenders,  $2.52;  firemen.  $2.28;  boiler  cleaners. 
'$3.  Tliese  are  scaled  down  from  the  top ;  there  arc  some  prices  lower 
than  that — the  second  men,  you  know.  Blast  furnace  top  helpers — 
the  man  I  talked  about  working  12  hours — ^$2.35 ;  keepers— the  men 
at  the  bottom — ^$2.85;  helpers,  $2.35.  That  is  the  foreign  labor. 
They  work  12  hours  so  as  to  get  the  $2.35.  If  they  worked  eight 
hours  they  would  get  less  money,  becau:^e  we  would  not  pay  any  more 
per  hour;  we  could  not.  Yet  there  is  an  effort  being  maJie  by  some 
people  to  put  into  effect  for  those  fellows  an  eiglit-hour,  a  seven-hour. 
or  a  ten-hour  shift  for  a  five-and-a-half-day  week,  and  in  many  cases 
they  are  rebelling  against  it.  The  men  themselves  are  opposing  that 
innovation. 

Bessemer  plant,  $3.50  to  $4.36.  Converting  mill— that  is  the  bloom- 
ing mill,  where  the  steel  is  rolled,  and  the  ingot  is  handled — from 
$3.08  to  $5.57.  In  the  finishing  mills,  farther  along  the  line,  the 
wages  run  from  $2.99  to  $6.82.  Maintaining  the  gas  holders,  where 
we  convert  the  coal  into  gas,  which  in  turn  is  taken  into  the  furnace 
for  heating  or  fuel;  the  wages  run  from  $1.70  for  the  common  labor 
that  uses  the  shovel  to  push  the  coal  into  the  hopper  to  the  gas 
maker  at  $2.87.  About  ail  he  does  is  to  stand  around  and  watch  the 
oi>eration,  and  see  that  the  men  do  their  work.  In  the  open-hearth 
steel  works,  the  melters  make  $10  a  day,  and  work  12  hours;  first 
helpers,  $5.25.  The  cheapest  labor  in  that  department  gets  $2.50  a 
dav.  In  the  rolling  mills,  the  wages  run  froin  $3  to  $5.75 — about 
the  same  as  in  the  other  mill.     In  the  finishing  department,  the 
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wages  run  from  $2.85  to  $6  a  day ;  and  so  on  through  the  list.  And 
when  we  get  into  the  more  highly  finished  jobs,  some  of  the  rollers 
earn,  as  I  stated,  from  $12  to  $15  a  day. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  submit,  gentlemen. 

(The  various  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Topping  are  as  follows:) 

Abqument  and  Statement  of  John  A.  Topping  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Ooii- 

MiTTEE,  Washington,  D.  O. 

New  Yobk,  January  1,  1909. 
Hod.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  On  November  25,  1908,  I  appeared  before  your  coDimittee  In  re- 
sponse to  their  request  to  address  them  on  the  subject  of  the  Iron  and  steel 
schedule  relative  to  tariff  revision,  but,  for  reasons  stated  then,  I  requested 
further  time  to  more  thoroughly  consider  the  subject,  and  also  the  privilege  of 
submitting  my  views  in  the  form  of  a  brief. 

In  addressing  you  now  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  products  in  which  I  am 
directly  interested  and  concerning  which  I  have  direct  information,  rather 
than  to  the  exclusive  subject  of  billets  and  bars,  to  which  I  liad  been  invited 
to  confine  myself.  The  products  I  shall  now  consider  are  pig  iron,  steel  ingots, 
billets,  slabs,  steel  bars,  bar  iron,  spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  and  polished  shafting. 
These  products  are  covered  under  the  Dingley  bill  by  paragraphs  Nos.  122,  1^, 
180,  135,  141,  145,  and  168. 

GBNEBAL  8TATI8TI08. 

The  magnitude  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  perhaps  common  knowledge, 
but  a  few  statistical  figures  may  be  pertinent.  The  census  report  for  1905 
states  that  the  capital  invested  is  $902,774,034;  the  number  of  m«i  employed, 
242,740;  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  $141,439,906. 

These  enormous  totals,  however,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  give  the  iron  and  steel 
interests  credit  for  growth  since  1905,  or  for  the  large  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  mines,  steamships,  and  industrial  railways,  and  must  also  have  ex- 
cluded such  capital  as  bonds.  Taking  as  a  basis  for  an  estimate  the  average 
capital,  men  employed,  and  wages  paid  from  a  number  of  representative  com- 
panies producing  iron  and  steel,  and  working  out  averages  and  applying  the 
figures  to  the  entire  production  of  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  that  total 
capital  invested  is  $2,278,321,891.82;  total  number  of  employees.  442,608;  total 
wages  paid,  $306,116,  907.02 ;  average  per  annum  per  man,  $691.62 ;  average  per 
day  (250  days),  $2.76. 

The  United  States  Steel  Ck>rporation  alone  having  invested  over  $1,400,000,000, 
with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  over  $160,000,000. 

By  a  similar  computation  of  averages  the  cash  disbursement  to  capital  for 
1907  was  .$70,830,362.86  (5^  per  cent),  and  to  labor  for  1907,  $306,116,907.02- 
labor  having  received  over  332  i)er  cent  In  excess  of  capital.  The  company  which 
I  represent  paid  its  capital  approximately  $1,071,000  (5|  per  cent),  and  its  labor 
$5,832,000,  or  approximately  444  per  cent  in  excess  of  its  stockholders,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  estimates  presented  have  been  conservatively  calculated. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  estimated  average  dividend  payments  of  less  than 
6  per  cent  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  American  iron  and  steel  manufacturing 
companies,  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Iron  Age,  January  14,  1909,  imme, 
states  that  the  average  divid^ids  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  13  of  the  largest 
German  manufacturing  companies  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  year  1907  was  &M 
per  cont,  and  for  the  year  1908  the  average  was  11.89  per  cent. 

MONOPOLY. 

There  is  no  monopoly  maintained  in  iron  and  steel.  Mr.  J.  M.  Swank,  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  tabulations  of  the  companies  engaged  in 
the  business,  reports  as  a  total  190  blast-furnace  companies  and  277  steel  works 
and  rolling-mill  companies.    The  total  production  of  the  country  and  the  pro- 
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duction  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  1907  is  submitted  in  detail 
herewith : 

Production  of  iron  ore,  pig  Won,  steel  toorks,  and  finished  rolling-mUla  products, 

year  1907. 

[Gross  tons.] 


Iron  ore 

Pig  Iron 

Ingots,  Bessemer  open-hearth . 

Stniotuial  shapes 

Win  and  wire  rods 

Plates. 

Sheets 


Total. 


Tinplate  and  temeplate 

Bars  and  similar  rolled  product 

Hoops  and  bands ^ 

Cotton  ties 

Pipe  and  tnbiilar  goods 

Raib,  Bessemer,  open  hearth,  and  Iron. 

Total 


51,720, 

25,781, 

22,550, 

1,940, 

2,017, 

2,660, 

1,588, 

514, 

6,082, 

616, 

58, 

1,802, 

3,633, 


619 
361 
477 
352 
583 
060 
772 
775 
652 
347 
000 
627 
654 


119.920,279 


United  States'  Tr»^««««/^««f 
Steel  Corpo-    ^S?J!PS,1f?* 
ration.         companies. 


} 


23,980,558 

11,422,706 

13,342,902 

1,066,727 

1,443,101 

877,682 

1,070,752 

1.937,247 

370,000 

30,000 

1,174,629 

1.879,985 


27,740,061 

14,358,666 

9,216,485 

873,625 

574,392 

1,782,378 

1,030,795 

3,005,405 

246,347 

28,000 

627.998 

1,753,669 


Percentage 

United  States 

Steel. 


46.3 
44.3 
50.1 
54.9 
71.5 
33.0 

50.0 

38.1 
60.0 
51.7 
65.1 
51.7 


58,598.558  '      61,327.721 


48.8 


SUMMARY  QROSS  TONS. 


Totallronoro l  51,720,619 

Totalpiglron i  25,781,361 

Total  crude  steel 22,559,447 

Total  finished  product 1  19,804,822 


23,980,558 

11,422,705 

13,342,002 

9,852,213 


27,740.061 

14,358,566 

9,216.485 

10,012,009 


46.3 
44.3 
59.1 
49.5 


NoTB. — ^ThiB  Statement  is  partly  compiled  from  data  published  by  the  United  States 
Goremment  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  from  the  American  iron  and  Steel  Association. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  noted  that  over  one-half  the  production 
l8  by  independent  iron  and  steel  companies,  which  Insures  sufficient  general 
competition  to  influence  fair  prices.  Business  generally  has  prospered  under 
the  Dingley  Bill,  this  being  particularly  true  of  industries  dependent  upon 
finished  iron  and  steel  as  raw  materinl.  As  an  instance  of  this  prosperity,  the 
farm-machinery  manufacturers  (who  are  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  iron 
and  steel)  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  This  industry  not  only  supplying  our 
enormous  home  demand  for  farm  machinery  but  at  prices  which  enabled  them 
to  command  the  markets  of  the  world.  Government  reports  showing  a  growth 
of  farm-machinery  exports  from  1897  of  $5,302,877  to  $25,597,272  in  1907,  an 
increase  of  approximately  400  per  cent  in  10  years. 

Imports  and  exports  under  the  present  law  are  rather  evenly  balanced. 

For  the  year  1907,  imports,  1,891,626  tons;  for  the  year  1907,  exports, 
1,362,575  tons. 

The  heaviest  items  of  import  are  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  bar  steel,  billets,  and 
blooms,  and  these  items  are  among  those  of  smallest  exi}ort. 

At  the  present  level  of  prices  in  domestice  markets  some  producers  are  not 
realizing  a  fair  profit  and  some  will  show  losses,  but,  low  as  prices  are,  im- 
portations offer  some  price  advantages  to  consumers  at  seaboard,  this  being 
l^rtlcnlarly  true  of  the  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts.  If  this  advantage  is  increased 
Government  revenue  may  be  increased,  but  if  so,  it  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  home  production  and  at  a  loss  to  labor  in  wages,  which  would  quickly  be  felt 
in  those  markets  which  supply  to  labor  the  necessities  of  life. 

As  was  previously  stated,  labor  received  in  wages  during  the  year  1907  ap- 
proximately $306,000,000,  and,  should  there  be  a  revision  of  the  tariff  suffi- 
ciently radical  to  force  a  reduction  In  the  present  wage  schedule  of  even  one- 
third,  it  would  mean  a  loss  to  labor  of  over  $100,000,000,  which  now  goes  to 
enrich  the  farmer  and  others  who  supply  to  labor  the  necessities  of  life. 

Managing  ability  and  brains  can  not  overcome  existing  wage  differences. 
We  do  now,  and  would  continue  to,  minimize  the  amount  of  labor  employed, 
but  geographical  advantages  abroad,  resulting  in  short  inland  haulage,  with 
water  routes  to  large  markets  and  low  cost  of  assembling  materials  for  manu- 
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fkcture,  would  all  combine  to  force  our  labor  to  extreme  rates  if  our  markets 
are  exposed  to  radical  tariff  reductions.  Of  the  total  export  tonnage  shown  by 
Government  reports  of  1,300,000  tons,  over  1,000,000  tons  were  exported  by  tlie 
United  States  Steel  Oorporatlou ;  the  balance  was  largely  made  up  of  ^ipments 
to  markets  where  first  cost  was  not  the  determining  factor. 

The  export  policy  of  the  large  companies  has  tended  to  steady  home  markets, 
to  secure  maximum  production,  minimum  costs,  and,  incidentally,  to  furnish 
labor  fullest  employment,  even  though  net  profits  were  sacrificed  at  times.  As 
a  general  proposition,  however,  the  small  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  can 
not  sell  abroad  without  loss,  and  there  are  but  few  companies  who  could  afford 
to  maintain  an  export  business  at  a  loss,  as  it  would  require  an  enormous 
%'oluiiie  of  profitable  domestic  business  to  absorb  export  losses — as  do  the  foreign 
export  pools  and  syndicates — without  too  seriously  afl'eotlng  averages  and  profits. 

Foreign  competition  con  not  be  measured  by  cost  of  production  nlone,  as 
under  the  influence  of  legalized  syndicates  or  trust  agreements  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer follows  a  policy  of  extreme  aggression,  and  to  this  policy  governmental 
railroads  and  subsidized  steamship  lines  contribute.  So  destructive  has  this 
character  of  competition  become,  even  to  England,  that  nn  Elnglish  writer — Mr. 
T.  Good,  In  Gassler's  Magazine  for  November,  1908— states: 

As  an  illustration  of  an  incident  of  losses  incurred  on  exports,  that  on  an 
operation  for  six  months,  a  wire-rod  syndicate  reported  domestic  profit  of  £58,000 
and  loss  on  exi>orts  of  £42,000  (over  $203,000). 

Further  reference  to  this  feature  of  competition  is  made  In  a  market  report 
of  the  Dusseldorf  correspondent  of  the  London  Iron  and  CJoal  Trades  Review 
for  March  20,  1908,  which  states  that  the  home  and  export  prices  which  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  in  that  month  for  leading  articles  of  Iron  and  steel  were : 


Articles. 

Home  price. 

_ 

122b.  6d.-12&i. 
92s.  6d. 
100s.  Od. 
102s.  CkI. 

Kxport  ] 

lOfiB. 

74«. 
768. 

788.- 

ApprozimBte 

tirice     difference, 
[>nce-  tTnited  8taU> 
eqaivalenU 

Joists 

1 

SIM 

Blooms 

4.44 

Billets 

^ 

&7« 

Steel  bars 

-7Bs.                     &52 

The  same  correspondent  writes  to  the  Review  for  November  27,  1908,  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  Wire  Rod  Syndicate,  which  already  pays  a  bounty  of  168.  6d.  ($3,96) 
per  ton  to  consumers  who  work  for  the  export  market,  has  just  Informed  them 
that  the  payment  will  be  Increased  by  5s.  ($1.20)  per  ton  In  order  to  stimulate 
the  export  trade.  Converted  Into  drawn  wire,  the  former  works  out  at  ISs.  2d. 
per  ton,  and  the  Is.  6d.  paid  by  the  Rhenlsh-Westphallan  Coal  Syndicate  brings 
the  present  total  to  19s.  8d.,  while  the  increased  i>ayment  now  decided  upon  will 
raise  the  bounty  to  24s.  8d.  per  ton  (or  $5.99). 

The  British  consul  general  at  Frankfort,  Sir  Oppenhelmer's  report  for  1907, 
also  shows  a  large  difference  between  the  export  and  home-consumption  price 
In  Germany  and  Belgium ;  rates  in  favor  of  export  sales  on  coal  of  1  mark  50 
pfennigs;  pig  Iron,  4  marks  86 pfennigs;  billets  and  semifinished  steel,  15  marks; 
structural  material,  20  marks.  These  differentials  Increase  or  decrease  as  trjide 
conditions  suggest.  During  1907  German  differential  on  semifinished  steel 
showed  n  difference  of  10  marks  (approximately  $2.40)  ;  In  the  early  part  of 
1908  this  differential  wns  Increased  to  15  marks  (approximately  $3.60).  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  question  of  iK)licy  In  giving  employment  to  German 
and  Belgian  labor  rather  than  profit  to  the  operation  of  producing  iron  and 
steel  is  a  factor  of  dominant  importance  and  cost  of  production  Is  of  secondary 
imix>rtance.  Under  this  policy  German  Iron  and  steel  exports  have  rapidly  iu- 
ereased  and  now  stand  at  approximately  4,(KX),0(X)  tons  per  annum. 

FOREIGN    AND    DOMESTIC    COSTS. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  of  your  committee,  I  submit  all  the  data  obtainable 
on  foreign  costs.  Manufacturers  generally  regard  their  costs  as  trade  secrets 
and  guard  them  closely.  This  disposition  was  intensified  by  newspaper  warn- 
ings, "Look  out  for  American  tariff  spies"  (New  York  Times  clipping  Nov. 
28,  1908;  Tageblatt,  Berlin).    While  official  cost  sheets  are  lacking,  the  table 
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of  wages,  iron  and  steel  prices,  and  other  general  information  secured  from 
foreign  trade-Journal  writers,  consular  report^,  and  personal  representatiTes 
aboad,  submitted  herewith,  enable  me  to  present  estimated-  figures  of  cost  which 
my  general  experience  leads  me  to  beUeve  are  approximately  correct 

Approximate  average  labor  rates,  foreign  and  domestic,  per  day. 


Blast  ftimaoes: 

Blowing  engineera 

Bottom  flUen , 

Top  fillers , 

Keepers .  .•. 

Keepers'  helpers 

S|dp  en^neer 

Genera] labor 

Average  increase,  per  cent 

Boiling  milla: 

Roller 

Catcher 

Heater 

Average  Increase,  per  cent 

Buddie  mill: 

Boiler 

Scrapper 

Average  increase,  per  cent 

General: 

Engineers 

Pipe  fitters 

Meehanics 

Labor. 

Average  increase per  cent. 


Foreign  countries. 


England. 

Belginm. 

$1.37 

1.12 

1 

1.27 

1 

1.82 

,97 

Representa- 
tive domes- 
tic labor 

rates. 


1.18 
.91 


13.00 
2.20 
2.47 
Z75 
2.20 
2.60 
1.00 


7.20 
1.08 
3.60 


2.16 
2.16 


$1.90 

.86 

1.06 


13.62 
5.56 
6.16 


2.90 
4.10 


1.44 
1.27 
1.16 


86 
'67' 


3.26 
2.46 
2.76 
L65 


Domestic  rates,  in- 
crease. 

Over 
England. 

Over 
Belgium. 

$1.63 

1.08 

1.20 

.93 

1.23 

1.42 

.69 

94.7 

6.42 

3.88 

2.56 

103 

.74 

1.94 

02 

1.81 
1.16 
1.60 


$11.72 

4.70 

5.11 

565 


3.39 


11&9 


.98 
235.6 


Authority .—U.  8.  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Report  of  November  14,  1908.  Foreign  Correspondence 
Rmorts  and  British  Report  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts  of  1801;  First  Report  on  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor, 
ttn,  and  Report  on  Ciuaum  in  Rates  of  Wages,  etc.,  1907;  Present  Pay  Roll  Rates  in  Effect  Mahoning 
Vauey  District  (Ohio  and  Pennsylvania). 

The  lowest  cost  producing  point  is  generally  believed  to  be  for  England,  the 
Middlesborongh,  and  for  Germany  the  Lorain  and  Luxemburg  districts,  for 
the  reason  that  all  raw  materials  are  mined  locally  and  assembled  at  small  cost. 
I  am  iuformed  that  the  cost  of  steel-making  pig  Iron  for  England,  at  furnaces 
well  located  and  equipped,  is  approximately  $9.  and  Germany,  approximately 
18.50.  The  general  average  cost  in  these  countries,  however,  might  be  $1  per 
ton  higher.  Based  on  practice  in  this  country  and  allowing  for  labor  differ- 
ences, it  is  estimated  that  the  pig  iron  can  be  converted  In  Kn^laiul  at  not  to 
exceed  $4.50  and  in  Germany,  $4,  or  average  cost  for  billets  In  England  $14.50 
and  In  Germany  $13.50.  The  total  cost  of  merchant  bars,  allowing  for  general 
practice  and  difference  In  labor  rates,  for  England  should  be  approximately  95 
cents  and  Germany  85  cents  per  100  pounds. 

To  sammarize  cost  results : 


Ohio  and 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Steel-making  pig  iron,  per  gross  ton I       $15. 6.3 

Steel  billets,  per  gross  ton i        33. 07 

Merchant  steel  bars,  per  100  pounds 1 .  388 


German}'.'  England. 


19.50 

13.50 

.86 


liaoo 

14.50 
.96 


OHIO  AND  PITTSBUBOH  DISTBICT  COSTS. 


The  actual  book  costs  of  the  company  I  represent  and  a  few  other  large  com- 
panies, who  conduct  both  mining  and  manufacturing  operations,  would  be  some- 
what less,  if  capital  represented  in  mining  was  not  credited  with  any  mine 
profits.    It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  the  large  tonnage  represented  by  pro- 
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ducers  of  iron  and  steel  who  purchase  their  coal,  coke,  limestone,  and  ore  to 
base  costs  otherwise  than  on  ii&arket  values  of  these  raw  materials.  In  con- 
nection with  details  of  domestic  costs,  I  also  submit  tables  of  direct  labor  costs 
as  compared  with  duty  allowed  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  foreign  selling  prices^ 
freight  rates  to  seacoast  points,  with  comparative  total  costs. 

Statement  shotoing  direct  labor  cost  from  mines  to  finished  product.^ 

PIQ  IRON. 


Materials  used  to  1  ton  of  produot. 


Iron  ore,  1 .97  tons 

Coalincoke,  1.33  tons,  at  S0.72 

Coke,  1.16  tons 

Limestone,  0.60  ton 

Direct  conversion  labor 

Add  labor  on  steam  and  water,  eleotrlc  light,  laboratory, 
switohmg 


Total. 


Labor  per 
ton  of  mate- 
rials used. 


$0.76 

.06 

.38 

.44 

LOO 

.12 


Total  RTOSS 
ton  labor. 


11.48 


1.55 

.29 

1.06 

.12 


4.50 


1  Labor,  coal,  and  coke  expressed  in  net  tons  but  reduced  to  gross  tons. 

LARQB  STEEL  BILLETS. 


Pig  Iron,  1.23  tons 

Cupola  material  used,  53  per  cent  of  1.10  tons  equals  58.3  per 

cent,  at  51  cents 

Direct  labor 

Add  labor  on  steam  and  water,  electric  light,  laboratory, 

switching 


Total. 


14.50 


96.64 

.30 
1  88 

.17 


7.39 


Duty  on 
gross  ton 
product. 


S4.00 


16.72 


BAR  STEEL. 


Billets,  U  tons 

Direct  labor 

Add  labor  on  steam  and  water,  electric  lig^t,  laboratory, 
switching 


Total. 


$7.39 


$8.31 
4.03 

.17 


12.50 


$6.72 


Note.— Salaries  of  olerks.  managers,  and  superintendents  included,  but  all  labor  in  transportation,  sup- 
plies, lubrication,  refractories,  etc.,  excluded. 


Commercial  cost  Bessemer  fiig  iron* 

[Cost  basis,  current  market  prices,  ore,  coke,  and  limestone  at  Ohio-Plttsbur^  district] 


Cost  items. 


Price. 


Net  total  metallic  mixture,  1.97  tons. 

Coke,  1.16  tons 

Limestone,  0.66  tons 

Labor 


Steam 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 

General  administrative  charges 

Relinings  and  renewals 


$4.57 
3.36 
LOO 


Total. 


Cost  per 

ton, 
pig  iron. 


$9,000 

3.880 

.720 


.080 

.178 

20 

.220 


15.684 


NoTB.— This  cost  excludes  depreciation  and  replacement,  the  charge  for  which  would  be  not  less  thaa 
30  cents  per  ton. 
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Commercial  coat  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  steel  Hllets. 

[Ohio-Pittsburgh  district.]  ^ 

Pig  Iron $15,634 

Scrap,  IS  per  cent  at  111.03 1.484 


Total  pig  and  scrap 17. 06S 

Waste ^ 2. 031 


Cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  billets 19.00& 

Labor 1.346 

Manganese  and  fluxes .435 

Fuel .  419 


Steam 

Molds 

Rolls - 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 

O^oeral  administrative  charges 

Depreciation 


.393 
.233 
.013 
.209 
.069 
.332 
.348 
.179 


Total  cost 23.  075 

Commercial  cost  per  ton  of  merchant  bar  steel. 
[Ohio-Pittsburgh  district.] 

Billets $23,075 

Waste .  919 


Cost  of  billets  in  bar  steel 23. 994 

Labor 3.  98^ 

Fuel .341 


Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 

G^eral  administrative  charges 

Depreciation 


.511 
.154 
.293 
.151 
.61& 
.624 
.435- 


Total 31.104 

Goat  per  100  pounds 1. 388 

NoTE.~-Gost  embraces  all  ordinary  sizes. 

Foreign  selling  prices  cam/pared  v)ith  domestic  costs  delivered  United  States 

seahoa^d, 

[Authority:  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  Dec.  4, 1908;  The»Ironmonger,  Dec.i5, 1906.] 


England. 


Gennan. 


Llvar- 


Frelght:  Duty. 


Deliv- 
ered at 
New 
York. 


^rp.    Freight!  Duty. 


Dellv- 

eredat 

New 

York. 


27. 0» 
26.  M 
26.60 
31.36- 
1.40 
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Foreign  selling  prices  compared  icith  domestic  oosts^  etc. — Continued. 

• 

England  dellTored. 

German  delivered. 

• 

Gulf  ports. 

San  Fiancisoo. 

G<ilf  ports. 

San  Fraocisoo. 

Fmight 

Total. 

18.23 

30.37 

37.38 
1.66 

Freight. 

Total. 

Freight.    Total. 

Frelgfbt.   Total. 

Plff  iron.  STOfls  ton 

1.75 

1.75 

2.00 
.069 

6.25 

6.25 

7.50 
.335 

22.73 

34.87 

42.88 
1.91 

1.75     

r  28.92 

6.25     

Bfliets '..'.'...'.'..' 

(   31.49 

Blooms 

1.76 

2.00 
.069 

I  26.47 

126.4S 

31.44 

1.40 

6.25         80.97 

Slabs 

aQL» 

Bars 

7.50         36.H 

Bars,  per  100  pounds 

.335         1.65 

I 

Pig  Iron,  gross  ton .. . 

Billets 

Blooms 

Slabs 

Bar  steel 

Bar  steel,  100  pounds 


Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  district  costs. 


F.  0.  b. 
mlU. 


I 


15.63 

23.08 

31.10 
1.39 


Freight. 


2.45 

2.60 

3.58 
.16 


Deliv- 
ered at 
New 
.York. 


18.06 

25.68 

34.68 
1.55 


Delivered  at  San 
Frandsco. 


Freight. 


Total. 


14.00 

13.44 

17.92 
.80 


29.63 

36.52 

49.02 
2.19 


Delivered  at 
New  Orleans. 


Freight. 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 
.30 


Total. 


22.35 

29.80 

37.82 
1.69 


Delivered  at 
Galveston. 


Freight 


9.63 

0) 

12.54 
.  56 


Total. 

25.26 

0) 

43.64 
1.95 


1  No  rail  rate  on  Ullets  to  Galveston. 


Note.— Foreign  market  quotations  represent  gross  prices.  If  subject  "Foreign  syndicates  rebates" 
would  be  reduced  by  $3.84  to  S5.52  per  ton,  and  if  sold  on  foreign  cost  basis,  the  disoount  would  be  increased . 
Freight  rates  quoted  are  steamer  rates.  Tram^vessel  rates  would  be  from  50  cents  to  SI  per  ton  less, 
as  iron  and  steel  at  times  is  carried  as  ballast.  Present  tramp  rates  to  New  York,  billets,  $1.60:  bar  steel, 
$1.75.  These  figures  clearly  indicate  that  present  foreign  prices  are  on  an  export  basis  and  below  cost 
to  many  producers  in  the  united  States. 

TABIFF  REVISION. 

Which  does  not  fully  equalize  the  difference  In  cost  between  ESngland  and 
Germany's  lowest  producing  points  and  our  highest  producing  sections,  and 
which  does  not  allow  for  reasonable  profits,  will  not  be  protective,  but  will 
expose  the  steel  and  Iron  Industry  and  Its  labor  to  the  disastrous  effects  of 
dumping,  as  practiced  by  foreign  syndicates.  It  should  also  be  remembered  In 
considering  domestic  costs  that  many  of  the  smaller  producers  of  iron  and  steel 
suffer  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  being  confined  to  one  profit,  whereas  the 
larger  companies  enjoy  the  cumulative  profits  from  the  mines  to  the  mills. 

A  financial  writer  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  the  December  22,  1908, 
issue  of  that  paper,  makes  the  following  interesting  analysis  of  the  profit 
showing  of  a  number  of  industrial  companies  in  a  graphic  manner,  lUustrattng 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  large  companies,  who  are  fully  self-contained, 
and  who  produce  a  diversity  of  products,  and  whose  profits  are  augmented 
by  profits  from  by-products,  which  many  of  the  smaller  operators  lose  or 
waste,  and  who  further  enjoy  the  advantages  of  profit  on  transportation  in 
assembling  of  raw  materials,  and  distributing  their  finished  products. 

Table  showing  the  net  profits  after  all  deductions^  excepting  dividends,  on  each 
ton  of  steel  produced  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  cnuf  compared 
toith  the  net  pro/Its  of  seven  independent  companies. 


Company. 


United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Independent  No.  1 

Independent  No.  2 

Independent  No.  3 

Independent  No.  4 

Independent  No.  .5 

Independent  Xo.  6 

Independent  No.  7 


Net  profits 

per  ton  steel 

sold. 


610. » 
2.70 
2.50 
2.97 
4.50 
4.60 
.40 
3.50 
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In  view  of  the  general  facts  presented,  no  horizontal  reduction  in  duty 
■honld  be  made,  and  I  recommend  that  the  present  duty  be  maintained  on 
Iron  ore,  pig  Iron  and  scrap,  billets  and  slabs,  ferromanganese,  Ingots,  steel 
bars,  shafting. 

The  duty  on  ferromanganese,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  maintained  without  In- 
jury to  steel  Interests,  for  revenue  purposes,  and  on  the  other  products  for 
reasons  of  protection. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  steel  and  iron  shafting  of  i  cent  per  pound 
(f6  net  ton)  in  excess  of  the  duty  on  bar  steel,  can  not  be  reduced  without  loss 
to  labor  and  capital.  The  direct  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  shafting  Is 
approximately  $5.30  per  ton,  and  the  total  cost  for  polishing  or  converting  a 
ton  of  steel  bars  to  shafting  would  be  approximately  $8.50  per  ton  for  average 
sises. 

The  duty  on  scrap  iron  should  be  retained  for  the  protection  of  pig  iron  as 
a  competitive,  product.  Free  scrap  would  also  seriously  reduce  the  revenues 
of  all  important  consumers  of  finished  iron  and  steel,  these  consumers  pro- 
ducing scrap  as  a  by-product  or  waste.  This  loss  would  particularly  effect  the 
railroads  and  agricultural  implement  manufacturers. 

Reductions  may  be  made,  however,  on  the  following  items :  Bar  iron,  10  cents 
per  100  pounds  ($2  net  ton) ;  spikes,  25  cents  per  100  pounds  ($5  net  ton). 

The  reduction  on  bar  iron  is  suggested  to  correct  the  present  inequality  with 
the  steel-bar  duty.  While  bar  iron  costs  more  to  produce,  the  reduction  pro- 
posed will  not  disturb  trade  interests.  The  concession  on  spikes  is  suggested 
because  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  more  than  protective. 

On  bolts,  nuts,  and  washers  I  agree  with  reductions  and  changes  recom- 
mended to  your  committee  by  Mr.  James  Lord,  president  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Manufacturing  Co. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

John  A.  Topping, 
CJMirtnan  of  Republic  Iron  d  Steel  Co, 

Average  earnings  of  coal  miners,  northern  district. 

Tonnage  men,  per  day $2.40 

Inside  mine  labor,  per  day 2. 65 

Outside  labor,  per  day 2.25 

Mechanical  men,  per  day 2. 69 

TfumJier  of  men  employed  and  hours  loorked. 


fiepabUc.. 
Martin.... 
Atoheson.. 

Total 


9  hoars. 


354 

140 

29 


523 


10 
houn. 


172 

110 

16 


298 


Total. 


626 

260 

48 


819 


Avara^  I'fTnfaff'  per  man,  t2.38  per  day.    Preeent  rates,  about  5  per  cent  higher  than  1907. 

Statement  of  pay  rolls  of  northern  iron  mines,  Republic  Iron  d  Steel  Co,,  month 

of  December,  1911, 


Mine. 


FnmkUn 

^vmdaga..... 

BumsY 

UlUe 

OunbilaNo.2 

Petut 

MoQtca. 

SoUey 

TJaJon 

CUtrord 

Total... 


Aver- 
age 

days 
per 

man. 


32.3 
19.1 
23.8 
246 
26.0 
23.1 
21.2 
23.8 
11.0 
31.0 


23.2 


Aver- 
age 
men 

0^. 


68 
19 

130 
60 
26 
16 
76 

287 
2 
1 


673 


Total  pay 
roll. 


$4,292.97 
1,363.78 
8,184.77 
3,421.51 
1,740  56 
1,055.39 
5,160.61 

19,511.67 
68.44 
46.60 


44,846.10 


Aver- 
age per 

man 

oay. 


12.43 
2.63 
2.41 
2.63 
2.57 
3.94 
2.66 
2.62 
3.11 
1.60 


2.607 


Pnnnt  latea,  aboat  10  per  cent  higher  than  1907. 
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Men  employed: 

Hall  furnace 80 

Atlantic  furnace 140 

Hannah  fnmace 126 

Haaelton  furnaces C15 

Open-hearth  works 1,100 

Bessemer  plant , 1, 800 

Brown  Bonnell  works ^  1,360 

Mahoning  Valley  works 900 

Shafting  works 70 

Tube  works 866 

Total  number d,646 

Average  Increase  in  wages  May  1, 1910 per  cent 4A 

Present  average  earnings per  day__  $2. 84 

Number  men  employed: 

8  hours  per  turn 240 

9  hours  per  turn 9 

10  hours  per  turn 2,882 

11  hours  per  turn 466 

12  hours  per  turn 8,479 

Total 6, 645 

Unions  established  12-hour  system. 


Statement  of  wages  paid  by  Republic  Iron  A:  Stul  Co,  in  VaUey  district^  Jan.  SI,  191t. 


Moohinists. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


HelperB 

Blacksmitltf. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Helpers 

Pattern  makers. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helpers. 


-•^ 


eaters. 


Do 

Uo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helpers 

Pipefitters.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helpers 

Boiler  makers. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Num- 

Avei^ 

Niim- 
bwof 

ber  of 
hours 

Waffosper 
day. 

1 

wages 

men. 
27 

oay. 

<^. 

10 

13.45 

16 

10 

3.85 

$3.20 

16 

10 

3.30 

14 

10 

3.18 

43 

10 

S3. 08-1. 00 

2.50 

3 

10 

3.65 

8 

10 

3.50 

3 

10 

3.35 

2 

10 

3.20 

3.26 

3 

10 

3.18 

% 

4 

10 

3. 08 

4 

10 

8.00 

45 

10 

2.00-1.85 

2.35 

1 

10 

4.00 

3 
3 

10 
10 

3.75 
3.70 

•      3.73 

2 

10 

3.60 

6 

10 

3.10-2L75 

2.85 

1 

10 

2.06 

2 

10 

XOO 

2 

10 

2.85 

10 

10 

2.80 

2 

10 

2.75 

1 

10 

2.70 

2.66 

7 

10 

2.65 

3 

10 

2.60 

2 

10 

2.55 

10 

10 

2.50 

3 

10 

2.38 

78 

10 

XS5-1.8S 

2.05 

7 

10 

2.80 

4 

10 

2.63 

13 

10 

2.60 

.     161 

3 

10 

2.56 

8 

10 

2.50 

34 

10 

2.12-1.85 

1.96 

1 

10 

3.25 

1 

10 

3.23 

18 

10 

3.10 

5 

10 

1                2.00 

X90 

6 

10 

2.80 

2 

10 

X65 

1 

10 

2.60 
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SUUemerU  ofvfoges  paid  by  Ripublie  Jnm  <Cr  Steel  Co.  in  Valley  distriety  Jan,  SI,  191t — 

Gofntinued. 


Helpeis .* 44 

Manns,  bricUayen,  etc 

J>o 


Do 

Belpexs 

Rollturnars. 
He 


l6toei8. 


Uolden. 
Do.. 
Hetoen. 
MoldeiB. 
Rings. 

Dol! 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


EtectrlciaiM,  shops. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


flUpen 

MoCor  and  light  Inspeeton.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

TJiiftfUflP , 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Mpen... 
CnneiDeii 
Do.... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Switchboard 
Do 


Do 

I^arnroponton. 


tfUhrrlghts. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Hdhwrs. ... 
VUliiTights. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Behwn 

BollBr  plant: 
Water  tendon. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Firanon 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 
ber of 

ber  of 
hours 

Wageeper 
day. 

12.50-1.85 

age 
wageft 

men. 

(toy. 

<£y. 

44 

10 

12.15 

29 

10 

4.30 

1 

10 

3.90 

4.50 

1 

10 

3.70 

48 

10 

2.75-1.85 

2.20 

» 

M 

3.80 

3.80 

1     a 
1      1 

9} 

3.16 
2.85 

\     3.06 

i       8 

1 

9 

3.30 
3.10 

V     3.28 

4 

0 

2.85-1.80 

2.35 

4 

10 

12.85 

2.85 

1 

10 

2.50 

S 

10 

2.40 

1 

10 

2.30 

1 

10 

2.26 

2.13 

.      60 

10 

2.12} 

.      18 

10 

2.10 

8 

10 

1.85 

1 

10 

3.45 

3 

10 

3.30 

6 

10 

3.17} 

>     3.19 

1 

10 

2.95 

1 

10 

2.90 

7 

10 

2.6^2.10 

2.35 

2 

12 

3.60 

* 

2 
22 

12 
12 

3.00 
2.76 

2.82 

8 

12 

2.76 

22 

12 

2.52-2.25 

2.40 

1 

10 

2.65 

1 
7 

10 
10 

2.50 
2.324 

2.33 

12 

10 

2.30 

21 

10 

1.87H-85 

1.86 

8 

12 

3.65 

4 

12 

3.26 

2 

4 

12 
12 

3.00 
2.60 

3.05 

6 

12 

2.62 

2 

12 

2.50 

74 

12 

2.40-2.10 

2.26 

2 

12 

2.76 

4 

12 

2.40 

2.46 

2 

12 

2.25 

4 
4 

12 
12 

2.52 
2.04 

2.28 

2 

10 

3.46 

1 

10 

3.10  ■ 

1 
2 

10 
10 

3.00 
2.85 

2.90 

1 

10 

2.65 

1 

10 

2.  GO 

i      20 

10 

2.45-1.90          2  16 

1 

12 

3.24 

'        2 

12 

3.20 

1 

12 

3.15 

1 
2 

12 
12 

3.00  , 
2.95  > 

2.36 

16 

12 

2.80 

8 

12 

2.67 

'       2 

12 

2.65  ! 

53 

12 

2.64-2.25          2.46 

2 

12 

2.52 

8 

12 

2.45  > 

6 

12 

2.40 

4 
4 

12 
12 

2.37  , 
2.35 

2.40 

4 

12 

2.32  : 

2 

12 

2.22 

'        4 

12 

2.20 

4 

12 

2.28 

1      40 

12 

2.12 

2.10i 

86 

12 

2.10 

>      18 

12 

2.04 

1  Haaelton  fumaoei. 
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Statement  of  wages  paid  by  Reptiblic  Iron  dc  Steel  Co.  «n  Valley  di 

Continued. 


,  Jan.  SI,  mi- 


Boiler  plant— Contlniied. 

Boiler  cleaners 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helpers 

Engineers: 

Stationary 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

L>oeomotive  (standard) 

Do 

Looomotive  (narrow  gauge). 

Do 

Blast  furnaces: 

Bottom  fillers 

Bott4>m  fillers'  helpers , 

Top  fillers 

Keepers 

Keepers'  helpers 

Bessemer  plant: 
Cupolas-— 

lietal  wheelers 

Metal  loaders , 

Coke  wheelers 

Hoist  men 

Top  chargers , 

Iron  tappers 

Iron  pourers 

Converting  mill- 
Vessel  men 

Steel  pourers 

Stopper  setters 

Ladle  llnera 

Bottom  makers 

Blowers 

Regulators 

Stripper  men 

Mills— 

lleaters 

Bottom  makers 

Rollers 

Do 

Manipulators 

Guide  setters 

Do 

Do 

Flying  shears 

Gas  makers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Laborer 


Num- 

Iberof 

men. 


2 
2 
2 
2 

14 
1 
7 
9 

1 
2 
1 
9 
3 
2 
1 

15 
4 
2 
8 
4 
2 
2 

28 
6 
6 

27 
9 

72 
42 
32 

14 
16 


30 
30 
6 
2 
2 
18 
6 

9 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 
8 
31 
1 


12 
11 
13 
13 
12 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


8 
8 
8 
12 
12 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Waffesper 
day. 


13.00 
2.75 
2.47 
2.21 
2.10 
2.20 
1.90 
1.80-1.70 


2. 

2. 

2. 

2.50-2. 

M. 

«3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 
2,70-2. 
»8. 
*2. 
»2. 
•2. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2. 


90 
80 
60 
10 
50 
90 
50 
15 
00 
96 
85 
82 
80 
75 
50 
26 
30 
74 
29 

35 
01 
GO 
85 
35 


3.50 
3.20 
4.20 
4.36 
4.36 
3.06 
3.18 

4.66 

5.57 
4.24 
4.30 
4.78 
4.83 
5.26 
3.08 


12 

C.82 

12 

5.12 

8 

12 

6.14 

8 

4.54 

12 

3.35 

12 

3.00 

12 

3.25-3.20 

12 

3.25 

12 

2.00-2.99 

12 

2.87 

12 

2.41 

12 

2.38 

12 

2.30 

12 

2.18 

10 

1.70 

Arer- 
wages 


12.19 

1.85 

2.77i 
2.35 

3.14 


2.40 
\  2.78 

I   2.63 


2.36 


3.3: 


4.66 


4.50 


2.69 
l.fO 


1  Bessemer  bloom  mill. 
s  Open-hearth  bloom  mill. 


t  Engines. 
4FivBmen« 


•  Engineers. 

•  Conductors. 
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Stakment  of  wages  paid  by  Repttblic  Iron  6c  Steel  Co.  in  Valley  dietrict,  Jan.  SI,  Wit- 

Contmued. 


OpeD-lMarth  works: 

Open-hearth  departments- 

Melter 

First  helper 

Second  helper 

.Steel  poorer 

Nozzle  setter 

Stopper  makers 

Heaters 

Bottom  maker «, 

^RoUera 7. 

Manipulator 

Oolde  setters 

Flying  shears 

Finishing  department: 

Plate  aud  continuous  mills— 

Heaters 

RoUers 

.Sorewman  (plate) 

'  Shearman  (plate) 

Rougher  (oontlnuoue) 

Goide  setter  (continuous) 

Shearmen  (oontlnuoos) 

RoDhig  mills: 
MuckmlUfi— 

Bolters... 

849^yp8n.« 

Flidihlng  mills — 

Heateis 

RoUars. 

Roughen 

OotdtoEB 

Roll  crews 

qfte  and  washer  factories: 

Spike  cutters 

Operator 

Feeder 

Washer  cutters 

Shaftfaig  works: 

Pointer 

PIckler 

Drawing  machines 

Do 

Straightening  (flyer) 

Do!!!!;"!*;!!!!!^!!!!"!!!!! 

Cotting-aff  machines 

Do 

•  Do 

Stnkhteners  (finished ) 

Do!!!!!;!!!!!;!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Die  maker 

Shippers 

rnhe  works: 
Socket  shofH* 

Wdden. 

Handle! 

«  Tappers 

Topsetiuar 

Automobile  machine  operator 
Butt-weld  fnmaoe — 

Welders 

Bdlboys 

Hook  runners 

Rollers 

Roll  setters 

Bellsaoges 

Lap-welo  furnace- 
Benders 

Buggy  boys 

Welders 

Turn  downs 

Take-offs 

Roll  setters 

Ball  gauges 

Straightencrs 

Inspectors 

2827&— No.  S— 12- 8 


Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 
berof 

ber  of 
hours 

WasBsper 
day. 

age 
wages 

men. 

day. 

aay. 

2 

12 

$10.00 

8 

12 

5.25 

8 

12 

3.30 

2 

12 

2.90 

2 

12 

2.50 

1 

12 

2.50 

A 

12 

5.35 

2 

12 

3.16 

5 

12 

5.76 

2 

12 

3.65 

4 

12 

3.35 

2 

12 

3.00 

2 

12 

5.00-0.45 

$6.23 

3 

12 

6.00-10.00 

8.67 

1 

12 

5.40 
5.70-7.50 

2 

12 

6.62 

1 

12 

2.96 

1 

12 

3.10 

1 

12 

2.85 

96 

12 

3.31 

3.31 

51 

8 

3.90 

3.90 

40 

12 

4. 50-10. 00 

7.60 

25 

12 

6.0O-2Q.00 

1L14 

flA 

12 

2.50-0.00 

3.26 

21 

12 

4.0(^9.00 

6.00 

220 

12 

1.00-4.00 

2.60 

12 

12 

2.00-2.60 

2.40 

6 

12 

2.00-2.60 

Z40 

6 

12 

1.90-2.30 

2.36 

7 

12 

2.60-3.00 

2.76 

2 

10 

1.80 

1 

10 

1.90 

2 

10 

2.00 

4 

10 

LOO 

2 

10 

2.10 

2 

10 

LOO 

6 

10 

L80 

1 

10 

L95 

L91 

5 

10 

L90 

6 

10 

L80 

1 

10 

2.85 

1 

10 

2.35 

1 

10 

2.25 

1 

10 

2.76 

16 

10 

L80 

12 

10 

2.76 

2 

10 

X26 

10 

4 

10 
10 

LOO 
L70 

>     2.28 

2 

10 

2.60 

1 

10 

•2.50 

2 

10 

4.60 

6 

m 

L70 

8 

10 

L75 

4 

10 

1.75 

2.06 

2 

10 

2.35 

2 

10 

2.1U 

2 

10 

2.75 

2 

10 

L80 

2 

10 

H.0() 

2 

10 

j.ai 

2 

10 

2.00 

2.  G5 

2 

10 

3.00 

2 

10 

2.00 

4 

JO 

2.00  ! 

2 

10 

2.00  ! 
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Statement  of  wages  paid  by  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  Valley  district,  Jan.  SI,  1912- 

Continued. 


Num- 
ber of 
men. 

2 

48 
1 
4 
4 

4 
2 

•     2 
24 

6 
3 
3 

4 
1 

2 
2 
2 
8 
4 

N^im- 
berof 
hours 

QAy. 

Wacesper 
day. 

•2.25 
2.48 
3.00 
2.25 
1.80 
2.00 
2.00 

2.25 
2.66 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.90 
2.00 

2.25 
2.00 
2.35 
1.90 
1.70 

Aver- 
wages 

Tube  works: 

Butt-weld  threading— 

Die  setters 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

1    10 

1          10 
10 
10 
10 

Cutters 

T»Mfpector . .  , 

Testers 

n.u 

Bundlers 

T«>1mflin 

Lap-weld  thieftdlng— 

Die  setters 

Cutters 

Testers 

Inspectors 

•      2.15 

Socket  msohlnes  .  . 

Sawyers 

Pipe  baltor 

Oalvanlzlng  department— 

Plckleis 

Plckler  helpeFB 

Potmen 

1.90 

DnM^outs 

Rollers 

Twelfth  Annual  Repobt  of  Refublio  Ibon  &  Steel  Co.,  Younostown,  Ohio, 

FOB  THE  FiSOAL  TeAB  ENDING  JUNB  30,  1911. 

Kxeciitive  offices :  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

General  offices:  Republic  Building,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Principal  oiUce  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey :  15  Exchange  Places  Jersey  City, 

Registrar  of  transfers:  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York. 

Transfer  agent :  The  New  York  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

Directors, — ^Term  expiring  1911 :  Edward  J.  Berwltid,  Harry  Bronner,  CSiarles 
G.  Gates.  Grant  B.  Schley. 

Term  expiring  1912:  G.  Watson  French,  James  Oampl>eIl,  John  F.  Harris. 
Thomas  J.  Bray. 

Term  expiring  101.^:  John  A.  Topping,  John  Iiambert,  Earl  W.  Oglebay. 
Andy  Monell. 

Officers. — John  A.  Topping,  chairman ;  Thomas  J.  Bray,  president ;  Harry  L. 
Rownd,  vice  president  and  treasurer;  Richard  Jones,  Jr.,  secretary;  Simpson, 
Thaciher  &  Bartlett,  general  counsel. 

'    Executive  committee. — John  A.  Topping,  Grant  B.  Schley,  Andy  Monell,  John 
Lambert.  James  Campbell. 

To  the  stockholders  of  the  Republic  Iron  d  Steel  Co.: 

The  executive  committee  submits  herewith  its  twelfth  annual  report  of  opera- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  together  with  a  financial  state- 
ment and  general  report  on  the  condition  of  the  property  at  the  dose  of  tbat 
year.  ' 

INCOME. 

'  The  net  income  for  the  year  may  be  regarded  aa  satisfactory  conftldering  the 
general  condition  of  business  that  prevailed.  Substantial  increasei  in  profits 
would  have  been  realized  under  normal  trade  conditions,  on  account  of  Increased 
producing  cap&clty  and  by  reason  of  improvements  in  methods  and  practice. 

The  net  profits  were  also  reduced  by  an  Increase  in  fixed  chapgwi  incident  to 
financing  the  construction  of  the  new  steel  works  and  blast  furnace,  which  did 
not  contribute  to  gross  income  as  these  Improvements  were  not  operated  during 
the  year,  on  account  of  their  incomplete  state. 

While  the  gross  volume  of  business,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
shows  substantial  shrinkage,  no  curtailment  of  expenditures  for  maintenance 
and  repairs  was  made,  and  full  charges  were  maintained  for  depirecfation,  ex- 
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tlngnishment,  and  for  the  general  provisional  funds,  as  will  be  noted  by  refer- 
ence to  the  statements  incorporated  in  this  report. 

The  net  profits  from  operations  for  the  year  were  $3,008,934.42,  as  compared 
with  $3,325,521.87  the  year  preceding. 

The  net  surplus  after  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and  notes  and  the  full 
7  per  cent  dividend  on  the  preferred  stoclc  was  $672,519.^.  Total  surplus  as  of 
June  80,  1911,  being  $5,862,445.85,  as  compared  with  $4,954,600.54  for  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Net  current  assets  now  stand  at  $10,729,102.80. 

The  new  steel  works  and  additional  blast  furnace  capacity  is  now  in  opera- 
tion and  will  materially  add  to  the  production  of  steel  and  pig  iron.  In  addition 
to  these  recently  completed  improvements,  there  will  be  ready  for  operation 
during  the  next  six  months  a  new  sheared  plate  mill  and  a  modem  continuous 
merchant  mill,  which  will  not  only  add  to  the  diversity  of  product  but  increase 
the  flnlsbing  capacity  and  should  make  substantial  additions  to  the  profit  ac- 
count.   All  these  new  items  of  construction  are  fully  financed. 

Income  account  and  staiemJent  of  surplus  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1911. 

Net  earnings  from  operations,  after  deducting  charges  for  main- 
tenance and  repairs  of  plants  amounting  to  $1,313,162.25 $3, 758, 698.  20 

Interest  and  dividends  received 86,302.12 


Total  profits  for  the  year 3, 845, 000. 82 

Provision  for  depreciation  and  renewal  of  plans.    $600, 254. 56 
Provision  for  exhaustion  of  minerals 235, 811. 34 

836,  0Q5.  90 

Net  profits  for  the  year 3,006,034.42 

Deduct  I  ^ 

Interest  on  bonds 586,414.79 

Dividend  on  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 

stock 1,750,000  00 

2,336,414.79 


Surplus  for  the  year 672,519.63 

Add  surplus  at  July  1,  1910 4, 954, 660. 54 

5, 627, 180. 17 
Deduct  discount  and  expense  in  connection  with  the  new  issue  of 
mortgage  bonds 264, 734. 32 


Net  surplus  carried  to  balance  sheet 5,362,445.86 

Net  profits  applicable  to  dividends 2, 422, 519. 63 

FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

Represents  a  combined  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  The 
net  tmlsnce  of  quick  assets  as  of  June  30, 1911,  as  compared  with  June  30, 1010, 
shows  a  substantial  reduction  in  amount,  on  account  of  payments  made  during 
the  year  against  new  construction;  the  present  net  balance,  however,  of 
$10,729402.^  is  ample  to  cover  working  capital  necessities  and  to  carry  through 
to  completion  all  Incompleted  contracts  on  account  of  construction. 

Balanoe  sheet  June  SO,  1911. 

ASSETS. 

Capital  assets: 

Cost  of  properties  July  1,  1910 $58,212,414.68 

Additions  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911 5, 988, 868. 14 

64, 151, 272.  82 
Investmeaits : 

In  Potter  Ore  Co $401,000.00 

In  other  companies 529, 852. 09 

930,  852. 09 

Total  capital  assets - 65,082,124.91 
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Cash  deposited  with  trustee  for  redemption  of  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent  gold  bonds  in  addition  to  bonds  of  a  par  value  of 

12.139,000  retired  in  terms  of  the  trust  deed  per  contra ^8,496.76 

Current  assets:  ' 

Inventory   of   manufactured   products,   ma- 
terial and  supplies  on  hand  at  or  below 

cost $7. 068, 338. 73 

Ore  contract  payments  represented  by  ore 

at  docks 686,254.79 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable  after  deducting 

reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts 3, 245, 775. 42 

Cash 3, 173. 082.  25 

Total   current  assets 14,173,446.19 

Deferred  charges  to  operations:  Expenditure  for  stripping  at 
mines,  advanced  royalties,  etc.,  chargeable  to  future  operations.  819, 963. 8S 


Net  current  assets,  $10,729,102.80.  ^'  ^^'  ^^'  ® 

LIABIUTIES. 

Capital  stock: 

Common— 273,620  shares  of  $100  each $27, 352, 000. 00 

Less  in  treasury 161,  OOO.  00 

$27,191,000.00 

Pi-ef erred  7  i)er  cent  cumulative — ^250,000  shares  of  $100 
each 25, 000, 000. 00 


Total  capital  stock  outstanding 52, 191«  000. 00 

First  mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds : 

Total  issue $10,000,000,00 

Deduct   deposited   with    trustee   and   can- 
celed        2, 139, 000. 00 


7, 861, 000. 00 
Less  deposited  with  trustee  of  the  10^30 
year  5  per  cent   sinking-fund  bonds  in 
exchange  for  bonds  of  that  issue 6, 206^  000. 00 


Balance  outstanding 1,655,000.00 

Less  purchased-  and  held  in  treasury 10, 000. 00 


l,645.00aOO 


Ten  to  30  year  5  per  cent  sinking-fund  mortgage  gold  bonds 
(total  authorized  issue,  $25,000,000.00)  : 

Total  issued $11,730,000.00 

Less  in  treasury $681,000.00 

Purchased  for  sinking  fund—     294,000.00 

975, 000. 00 

10,755,000.00 

Haselton  property  mortgage  notes  (to  retire  which  a  like  amount 

of  10-30  year  bonds  are  reserved) 1,475,000.00 

Potter  Ore  Co.  bonds,  $641,(X)0  outstanding  first  mortgage  5  per 
cent  bonds  guranteed  Jointly  with  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 

Railroad  Co.,  less  that  company's  proportion 820,500.00 

Bonds  and  notes  outstanding  on  the  Martin  Coke  Works  prop- 
erty    873,382.40 

Funds : 

For  exhaustion  of  minerals 1,394,379.80 

For  depreciation  and  renewal  of  plants 1, 418, 240. 44 

For  relining  furnaces 257,118.07 

For  fire  and  accident  insurance 436, 893. 50 

For  contingencies 114.937.24 


8,621,569.05 

Dividend  warrants  payable  in  equal  annual  installments  from 

Oct.  1,  1911  to  1915,  inclusive 985,790.00 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  and  bills  payable $2,483,791.06 

Ore  contract  balances  representing  cash  re- 
celvetl  in  excess  of  the  value  of  ore 
shipped  to  customers 210,801.23 
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Current  liabilities— Continued. 

T&zes  accrued $132, 351. 05 

Interest  accrued 177, 154. 30 

Dividends  payable,  If  per  cent 
on  preferred  stock  payable 

July  1,  1911 $437,600.00 

Unclaimed  dividends 2,  745. 75 

440,  245.  75 

Total  current  liabilities . $3, 444, 343. 39 

Surplus  balance  June  30.  1911,  ns  per  attached  statement 5,362,445.86 


80, 124, 030. 69 


INVSirTOBIES. 


Inventory  was  taken  on  a  basis  of  cost  for  the  manufactured  products  and 
not  to  exceed  market  prices  for  products  purchased,  so  that  all  depreciation  in 
value  has  been  absorbed  and  deducted  from  profit  and  loss. 


Claaslflcfttlon. 


Ffaddied  product 

Pig  iron 

Poddle-mill  prodacts 

Billets,  blooms,  slabs,  etc 

Ores. 

Scrap 

Ferranutnganese 

TutA. 


RoDs,  molds,  and  stools. 

fltorei 

OammisBary  supplies. . . 
IBmDaneous 


*As  of  June 
30, 1011. 


11,186,827.68 
oV9, 061. 06 
122,622.00 
400,056.23 
2,816,000.21 
866,026.46 

23,784.04 
211,302.16 

62.678.06 
610,506.25 

43,740.62 
117,537.15 


7,068,333.73 


As  of  June 
30, 1010. 


1070,000.83 
377,282.16 
100,707.04 
276,861.77 
3,012,383.60 
337,648.00 

18,155.74 
232,770.67 

47,616.74 
600,060.84 

40,820.71 

85,864.12 


6,020,062.30 


As  of  June 
30,1000. 


1614,447.84 

326,010.68 

160,006.18 

312,558.21 

1,960.122.66 

662,661.00 

6,760.62 

127,840.66 

52,740.75 

348.603.30 

60,643.13 

100.288.71 


4,658,512.64 


As  of  June 
30,1008. 


$438,623.23 

806,856.87 
63,066.84 

376,648.07 
2,373,336.06 

206,686.88 
16,474.40 
08,270.32 
60,101.74 

344,686.60 
65,851.04 

116,007.46 


4,647,000.20 


As  of  Jane 
80,1007. 


8618,301.38 
361,163.20 

60,035.80 

184.646.21 

1,007,110.06 

370,210.18 

80,106.40 
106,304.28 

72,282.07 
447,086.84 

06,033.20 

63,007.06 


4,278^163.05 


WORKING  CAPITAL. 

The  following  statement  covers  items  affecting  working  capital  from  organi- 
zation of  the  company  to  June  30,  1911,  and  is  followed  by  comparative  state- 
ment of  net  worlcing  assets,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  as  at  June 
80, 1907,  1908,  1909»  1910,  and  1911 : 

Working  capital,  May  3,  1899 ^ $6,600,000.00 

Collateral  note  issue,  Oct.  1,  1904 7, 000, 000. 00 

Bond  issue,  Oct  1,  1904 10, 000, 000. 00 

Preferred  capital  stock  sold 110.000.00 

Ten  to  30  year  5  per  cent  sinking-fund  mortgage  gold  bonds 11, 049, 000. 00 

Mortgage  notes  on  Haselton  property 1, 475, 000. 00 

Additional  preferred  stock  Issued 4,683,100.00 

Amounts  reserved  out  of  the  profits  for  depreciation  and  re- 
newals, insurance,  and  contingencies 3,621,609.05 

Net  profits  May  81,  1899,  to  June  30,  1911 23.281,382.72 


67, 620, 061. 77 

Bxpended: 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock 116,983,146.87 

Ck>llateral  notes  canceled 7,000,000.00 

Bonds  retired 8,649,000.00 

Bond  sinking  fund 48, 495.  76 

Securiries  purchased 610,362.09 

Prepaid  royalties,  mining  expense,  etc 819, 963. 83 

New  construction 21, 028, 721. 07 

Property  and  plants 1,751,209.35 

56,  890, 948.  97 

Net  working  assets,  as  per  balance  sheet 10,729,102.80 
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Consisting  of: 

Inventory $7,068,333.73 

Ore  contract  payments 686.254.79 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable 3, 245, 775. 42 

Cash 3, 173, 082. 25 

14, 173, 446. 19 
Tiess  current  liabilities 3,444,343.39 

Balance  net  assets $10,729,102,89 

m 

Comparative  statement  of  net  ioorking  assets. 


Currant  assets. 


1911 


Inventory 17,068,333.73 

086,264.79 
3,245,775.42 
3,173,062.25 


Ore  contract  payments, 
Accounts  ana  bills  receivable. 
Cash 


>  14,173,446.19 
current llablUties |    3,444,343.39 


Net  working  assets ;  10,729,102.80 


1910 


S6. 020. 062. 30 

796,844.68 

3,789,193.59 

6,137,742.33 


15,743.832.90 
2,958,243.36 


1909 


$4,558,512.54 

720,884.57 

3,045,822.22 

1,630.144.98 

9,955,364.31 
2,146,463.19 


1908 


$4,^7.999.20 

800.906.14 

2,368,248.24 

667,963.44 


19G7 


$4,278,143.06 


4,764.039.31 
1,696.326.16 


:    8.385,117.02 
I    1,671,296.39 


10,737,508.51 
4,006,59L)» 


12,785,590.54  1    7.809,901.12      6,713,820.63  i    6.731.917.13 


Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  disposition  of  income. 


Gross 
profits. 


Jnly   1,   1906   to 

June  30, 1907... 
July   1,   1907   to 

June  30, 1908... 
July   1,    1906   to 

June  30, 1909... 
July    1,    1909   to 

June  30, 1910... 
July   Ir   1910   to 

June 30, 1911....  3,845,000. 


DoUart. 
6.027,741.84 
3,046,618.84 
2,769,147.23 
4,227,368.96 


321 


Depreda- 
tion and 
charges. 


Dottan. 
1,296,496.44 
1,075,198.76 
1,139,801.04 
1,324,453.55 
,422,480.69 


Net 
profits. 


Regular 
dividend. 


DoOart, 
3,729,245.40 
1,971,420.06 
1,629,846.19 
2,902,915.41 
2,422,519.63 


DoUan. 
1,429,183.00 
1,071,887.25 


Amount 

carried  to 

surplus. 


Amount 

spedaUy 

written 

out  of 

surplus. 


DoOan.    -    DMan. 

2,300,062. 40j  1,633, 352. 

899,532.83' 


003 


i>ollsrt. 

,7W,9M.U 
4,e09,SaB.9S 

6,ino,a6Li6 

4,854,680.61 
672,519.63'    264, 734. 3215, 982, 44& 85 


406,388.00 1,231,008. 1» 
1, 669, 795. 75 1, 233, 119. 66!s,  196, 994. 27 
1,750,000.00 


anrplnB 

account 


NoTB. — The  item  of  repairs  and  maintenance,  published  in  annual  reports  prerlouB  to 
June  30,  1910.  was  included  in  the  total  of  gross  profits  and  deducted  from  the  gross  earn- 
ings under  the  combined  headinfc  "  Depreciation  and  charges."  Gross  profits  are  now 
shown  as  indicated  on  the  income  report,  and  the  item  of  repairs  and  maintenance  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  report. 

OBOSS   VOLUME  OF   BUSINESS. 


The  gross  volume  of  business  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  as  compared 
with  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  shows  a  substantial  decrease  In  total  valne, 
which  is  explained  by  price  reductions  and  curtailment  in  demand  on  account 
of  disturbed  business  conditions,  the  declines  In  prices  affecting  all  product?. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  following  details  will  be  of  Interest : 

Total  value. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1907 $31,227,428.55 

Year  ending  June  30,  1008 18, 6d3, 881. 80 

Year  ending  June  30,  1909 19,595,8*4.15 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910 28,296,265.07 

Year  ending  June  30,  1911 24,071,771.82 
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PBOYIBIONAIi  FUNDS. 

The  purpose  of  the  various  provisional  funds  and  the  policy  of  accounting 
affecting  their  maintenance  and  disposition  was  fully  explained  in  the  last 
annual  report  This  policy  has  been  rigorously  maintained  during  the  year,  as 
wUl  be  noted  by  the  statements  following,  showing  the  present  condition  of 
these  various  funds: 

Comparative  statement  of  armual  charges  to  coat  of  production  and  deductions 
from  profits  for  repairs  and  maintenance,  depreciation,  and  other  provisional 
funds. 


Year  ending— 


June  30, 1907. . 
June  90, 1908. . 
June  30, 1909.. 
June  30, 1910.. 
June  30, 1911 . . 


Rriwiraand 
maintenance. 


11,100,000.00 

1,000,071.00 

887,654.30 

1,274,580.31 

1,313,102.25 


Charges  for 
depreciation 
and  renewal 

of  plants. 


1682,031.61 
5W,ia9.76 
626,737.73 
607,681.90 
600,254.66 


$1,782,931.61 
1,519,240.76 
1,414,302.08 
1,882,162.21 
1,913,416.81 


Provision  for 
exhaustion 
of  minerals. 


1151,402.42 
118,729.00 
199,684.43 
294,266.19 
;235,811.34 


Provisional  funds. 


Atof  JoDoSO,  1911 


For  depre- 

oiatton  and 

xenawalof 

plants. 


$1,418,240.44 


Jor  exhaus- 
tion of  min- 
erals. 


81,994,879.80 


For  relining 
furoaoes. 


8267,118.07 


For  fixe  and 

accident  in- 
surance. 


8436,893.80 


For  contin- 
gencies. 


8114,937.24 


HEW   CONSTBUGTION   AND   PBOFEBTT   ADDITIONS. 


Additions  to  the  property  account  during  the  year  aggregated  $5,938,858.14. 
The  total  new  construction  to  date,  June  30,  1911,  is — 

Northern  district: 

Blast  furnaces $3, 975, 135. 37 

Bessemer  steel  plant 3,347.866.44 

Open-hearth  steel  plant 4,  325,  111.  12 

Tube  works 1, 077, 166.  25 

Rolling  mills 2, 134, 257. 52 

Coke  plants 1, 040, 241.  71 

Northern  mines 1, 321, 776. 55 

General  office  building 138,372.04 

Total,  northern  district 17,359,927.00 

Southern  district : 

Blast  furnaces 1,809.954.48 

Coke  ovens  at  blast  furnaces 176,917.54 

Tenant  houses  at  blast  furnaces 58,341.07 

Boiling  mills 114, 916. 05 

Mines  and  coke  ovens 1, 381, 594. 47 

Limestone  quarries 127, 070.46 

Total,  southern  district 3,668,704.07 

Grand  total 21,028,721.07 
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Summarized  comparative  statement  of  property  account. 


Ymv  ending- 


New  oonstmo- 
tion. 


June  30, 1907 
June  30, 1908 
June  80, 1909 
June  30, 1910 
June  30, 1911 


$1,978,707.37 

837,142.71 

266,913.91 

2,736,867.14 

5,934,262.46 


Property 
additions. 


tl32, 717.36 
208,992.13 

40,343.06 
927,560.68 

14,820.69 


Pro 

801 


r= 


172,755.46 
80,008.61 

147,070.33 
10,378.50 
10,225.00 


Unexpended 
balance  of 
provision  for 
denredation 
ana  renewals. 


$150,000.00 
306,413.00 
312,708.13 
399,119.31 


Net  balance 

of  property 

aoooont 


$53,002,152.80 
53,998,180.08 
63,851,962.36 
67,198,298.56 
62,733,032.88 


Pbige,  Watebhoube  &  Co., 

Chabtesed  Accountants, 

54  William  Street, 
New  York,  August  5,  1911, 

To  the  DiBEOTOBB  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  IRON  &  STBEL  Oo.  : 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Go. 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1911,  and  find  that  the  balance  sheet  at  that  date 
and  th€l  relative  income  account  are  correctly  prepared  therefrom. 

During  the  year  only  actual  additions  have  been  charged  to  property  account 
and  sufficient  provision  has  been  made  for  depreciation  and  exhaustion  of 
minerals. 

The  inventories  of  stocks  on  hand,  as  certified  by  the  responsible  officials,  have 
been  carefully  and  accurately  valued  at  or  below  cost ;  full  provision  has  been 
made  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts  and  bills  receivable  and  for  all  ascertain- 
able liabilities ;  and  we  have  verified  the  cash  and  securities  by  actual  Inspection 
or  by  certificates  from  the  depositaries. 

The  deferred  charges  represent  expenditures  reasonably  and  properly  carried 
forward  to  the  operations  of  subsequent  years. 

We  certify  that  in  our  opinion  the  balance  sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as 
to  show  the  true  financial  position  of  the  company  on  June  §0,  1911,  and  that 
the  relative  income  account  is  a  fair  and  correct  statement  of  the  net  earnings 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  at  that  date. 

Pbice,  Watebhouse  &  Oo. 

BLAST  FUBNACES. 

At  the  furnaces  no  large  improvements  were  authorised  during  the  year,  but 
all  plants  have  been  kept  in  good  physical  condition.  A  new  gas  washer  has 
been  installed  at  Pioneer  furnace,  No.  3,  south,  and  a  new  hot-blast  stove  has 
been  authorized  at  Haselton  furnace  No.  1.  The  new  blast  furnace,  known  as 
Haselton  No.  4,  mentioned  In  the  last  annual  report,  was  put  in  blast  in  June 
of  this  year,  the  blowing  in  of  this  furnace  having  been  delayed  somewhat  by 
reason  of  business  conditions  and  poor  demand  for  pig  iron.  Ck)mparative  fig- 
ures for  pig-iron  production  are  as  follows : 

Pig-iron  production, 
YeJir  ending —  Gross  tona. 

June  30,  1907 614,954 

June  30,  1908 . 494,676 

June  30,  1909 678,799 

June  30,  1910 793,962 

June  30,  1911 850,888 


FURNACE  CAPACITY. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  theoretical  capacity  of  the  blast  furnaces, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Northern  district 1 870, 000 

Southern  district 300,000 

Total 1 1,170.000 
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BE86EHJEB  STEEL  W0HK8. 

There  have  been  no  large  expenditures  made  during  the  year  at  the  Bessemer 
Steel  Works,  this  plant  being  already  equipped  with  modem  labor-saving  devices 
and  It  only  being  necessary  to  keep  the  plant  in  good  physical  condition  to  in- 
sore  mazimnm  tonnage.  Owing  to  the  light  demand  for  its  product,  the  produc- 
thm  shows  a  decrease,  the  comparative  figures  being  as  follows : 

Production,  Bessemer  Steel  Works. 


Year  ending— 


June  30, 1907 
Jane  ao,  1908 
lone  30, 1909 
Jane  30, 1910 
Jane  30, 1911 


Ingots. 


BlUets, 
slabs,  and 
sheet  bar. 


OronUms. 
640,645 
341,985 
483,430 
081,884 
597,991 


ChrouUmt. 
488,251 
808,898 
427,581 
606,681 
534.587 


OPEN-HEASTH   STEEL   W0BK8. 

In  the  last  annual  report  the  company's  new  open-hearth  steel  plant  was  de- 
scribed consisting  of  a  mixer,  eight  60-ton  opea-hearth  furnaces,  a  blooming 
and  slabbing  mill,  and  a  combination  continuous  sheet  bnr  and  billet  mill. 
Wwk  on  this  plant  was  actively  prosecuted  during  the  year  and  it  was  put  in 
operation  in  June,  1911.  Owing  to  the  light  demand  for  steel  there  was  some 
delay  in  starting  it,  but  at  the  presoit  time  it  is  ox)eratlng  to  about  75  per  cent 
of  capacity.  While  the  plant  has  been  in  operation  only  a  short  time  the  results 
90  far  shown  indicate  that  the  estimated  full  production  of  90,000  tons  of  ingots 
per  month,  given  in  the  last  annual  report,  will  in  a  few  months  be  exceeded. 
As  rhere  was  only  about  two  weeks'  operation  pf  this  plant  during  the  fiscal 
jtkT  no  production  figures  are  given. 


BOIXJNG  MILLS  AND  FACT0BIS8. 

Under  date  of  November  4,  1910,  the  construction  of  a  14-16  Inch  continu- 
VDS  bar  mill  was  authorized  by  the  executive  committee.  This  mill  will  have 
an  estimated  capacity  of  about  100,000  tons  per  annum  of  bars,  structural  ma- 
terial, and  skelp,  the  site  chosen  being  adjacent  to  the  company's  new  open- 
hearth  plant.  It  is  not  expected  that  this  mill  will  add  much  to  the  rolling 
capacity  of  the  company's  plants,  but  it  will  take  care  of,  in  nn  efficient  manner 
and  at  lower  costs,  the  material  now  being  rolled  on  old  inefllcient  hand  mills. 
This  mill  is  now  well  on  toward  completion,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  in  opera- 
tion esrly  In  October  of  this  year. 

Under  date  of  January  17,  1911,  the  construction  of  a  90-inch  sheared  plate 
mill  was  authorized  by  the  executive  committee.  This  mill  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  6,500  tons  per  month  and  will  provide  sheared  plates  for  the 
larger  sizes  of  pipe  which  are  being  made  in  the  company's  tube  works,  as  well 
as  for  the  general  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  the  plate  mill  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  November,  1911.  No  other  Important  changes  have  been  made  at  the 
rolling  mills  and  factories  except  that  there  has  been  a  continuation  of  the 
company's  policy  to  keep  the  plants  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  which 
involves  also  putting  in  new  machinery  and  equipment  at  all  points  where 
substantial  savings  in  cost  can  be  obtained.  The  annual  production  as  given 
below  shows  a  decrease  on  account  of  business  conditions: 

Annual  production — finished  and  semifinished  products. 

Year  ending —  Tons. 

June  30,  1907 804.960 

June  30,  1908 434.230 

June  30,  1909 565,161 

June  80.  1910 827,616 

June  30,  1911 684,653 
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IBON-O&E  MINKS. 

Exploration  and  development  of  the  ore  properties  of  the  company,  both 
north  and  south,  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  A  further  increase  in 
the  company's  ore  reserves  has  resulted  from  this  work.  At  the  northers  ore 
mines  recent  drilling  has  developed  additional  ore  bodies  at  the  Onondaga  and 
Franklin  mines.  At  the  Kinney  mine  the  old  shaft  has-been  abaiMloned  iMcaase 
of  its  interference  with  stripping  operations  and  a  new  shaft  is  being  gunk  on 
an  adjoining  40  acres,  leased  for  that  purpose.  At  the  Union  mine,  50  per  cent 
of  which  is  owned  by  this  company,  stripping  operations  have  been  continued 
anj"  by  early  winter  the  entire  ore  body  will  be  stripped.  At  the  Bray  mine  a 
new  boiler  house,  machine  shop,  and  coal  docks  have  been  erected.  At  tlie 
LilUe  mine  a  new  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  reach  an  ore  body  not  available  from 
the  old  shaft 

At  the  southern  ore  mines  recent  drilling  at  Tannehill  and  Houston  mines  has 
developed  additional  ore.  At  the  Ralmund  division  new  tenement  houses  have 
been  erected  and  the  reconstruction  work  completed.  As  of  June  30,  1911,  there 
was  in  stock  at  the  Pioneer  furnaces,  south,  25,000  tons  of  brown  ore  and  75,000 
tons  of  red  ore,  as  a  reserve  supply  to  insure  regular  operations  at  these  fur- 
nacea 

At  all  of  the  ore  mines,  both  north  and  south,  every  practical  precaution  is 
being  taken  against  accidents.  While  operations  at  the  ore  mines,  both  north 
and  south,  have  been  restricted  to  blast-furnace  requirements,  the  following 
table  of  production  during  the  past  four  years  shows  a  fairly  good  operation 
during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  ore 
mines  has  never  been  so  great  as  at  present  Omparative  figures  are  as 
follows : 

Ore  prodiirCtion. 

Year  ending:  ^ww*  *«»»• 

June  30,  1907 947.089 

June  30,  1908 1,025.400 

June  30,  1909 . 1,  45L434 

June  30,  1910 2.050,224 

June  30,  1911 1,861,185 

ORK  BESEBVES. 

Reserves  ol  ore.  ns  e^tininttHl.  are  indlcatwl  by  the  followhijr  coniparative 
figures  for  the  past  five  years,  showing  a  further  increase,  notwithstanding  the 
year's  consumption: 


Ye»t  ending 


June  30, 1907 
June  30<  1008 
June  30,1909 
June  30, 1910 
June  30. 1911 


North. 


31,556,500 
36,427,796 
86.293,140 
38,909,693 
38.812.467 


89,041,800 
88,685.439 
88.976,100 
88.451.383 
88.  r^.  581 


Oro$8  tom9, 
120.5«>9Q0 
124.lKt3S 
125, 369,  MD 
1^361,076 
127,.47l.O«8 


COAL  AND   OOKE  PBOPEBTT. 


Development  and  improvement  of  the  coal  and  coke  properties,  both  north 
and  south,  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  At  the  Northern  Coal  &  C!oke 
properties  50  additional  coke  ovens  have  been  completed  and  12  double  tene- 
ment houses  erected  at  the  Martin  works.  At  the  Republic  works  a  new  air 
shaft  for  ventilating  the  mine  is  in  the  course  of  construction. 

At  the  Southern  mines  a  number  of  minor  improvements  have  been  made, 
consisting  of  additional  electric  haulage  equipment  reconstruction  of  tipple,  and 
purchase  of  additional  surface  rights  at  the  Sayreton  qilne.  At  the  Warner 
mine  the  washer  has  been  reconstructed  and  additional  mine  cars  and  electric 
equipment  installed. 

Every  practical  precaution  against  accidents  is  being  taken,  both  north  and 
south,  and  schools  of  instruction  in  first  aid  and  rescue  work  are  being  main- 
tained. The  operating  efficiency  of  the  coal  and  coke  properties  was  never  so 
great  as  at  present.  While  production  at  all  the  coal  and  coke  properties  has 
been  reatricte^l  to  blast-furnace  requirements,  the  following  table  of  prodoc* 
tion  during  the  pnst  four  years  shows  a  material  increase  in  the  amount  of  coke 
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prodnced  during  the  fiscal  year.     Compalratlve  figures  of  production  are  as 

follows : 

Ooke  production. 

Tear  ending:  Tons. 

June  30.  3907 _.  521,561 

June  30,  190S L _  426,963 

June  30.  1909 592,664 

June  30,  1910 670,  OlS 

June  30.  1911 723,859 

Coking  capacity. 


t 

Number  of 
ovens. 

Tons  per 
annum. 

Northern  district: 

Oans 

138 
400 
246 

Republic 

Martin 

784 

648,800 

Soothem  district: 

ThOniAff.                r W    r         -    T T               ,.,,,... 

»10 
100 

Warner 

1,0K) 

606,000 

Qnuid  total 

1,794 

1,154,800 

V 

Coal  reserves. 


Otkingooal: 

Northern  district. 
Southern  dittrtot. 

Total 

Stesmcoal: 

Northern  district . 
Southern  district . 

Total 

Grand  total 


1007 


13,612,100 
02,338,800 


105,050,900  106,111,735 


1908 


13,350.928 
91,760,807 


1909 


24,612,462 
91,040,197 


115,652.669 


12,500,000 
81,203,400 


93,703,400 
199,654,300 


12,500,000 
81,203,400 


93,703,400 
198,815,135 


16,818,210 
81,203,400 


96,021,610 
213,674,269 


1910 


24,190,440 
65. 048.^176 


89,238,716 


1911 


22,723,003 
66,074,383 


88.797,475 


16,818,210 
57,074,480 


74.792,690 
164,031,406 


16,818,210 
15,665,820 


32,484,030 
121,281,60ft 


The  coal  reserves  heretofore  reported  have  been  based  on  estimates  for  the 
unexplored  land.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  drilling  of  all  of  the  company's 
coal  properties  has  been  completed,  and  the  figures  shown  as  of  June  30.  1911. 
are  based  on  actual  drill  records.  The  heavy  shrinkage  in  coal  reserves  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  considerable  acreage  heretofore  estimated  to  contain  coal  was 
found  upon  actual  drilling  to  contain  no  coal  of  a  workable  character. 

LIMESTONE. 

No  change  has  occurred  In  the  limestone  properties,  and  their  operating 
effici^icy  has  been  maintained  at  a  high  standard. 


limestone  production, 
limestone  reeerres . . . . 


1907 


118.219 
31,635,700 


1908 


88,922 
31,546,800 


1909 


134,001 
31,402,800 


1910 


116,473 
31,287,500 


1911 


88,239 
31,199,293 


PROPERTIES. 

Rolling  mills  and  factories. 

Active  plants. — ^Brown-Bonnell  Works,  Mahoning  Valley  Works,  Youngstown 
Steel  Works  (Bessemer),  Haselton  Steel  Works  (open  hearth),  Haselton  Steel 
Tube  Works,  Shafting  Works,  Youngstown,  Ohio ;  Indiana  Bolt  Works,  Muncie, 
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Ind. ;  Inland  Works,  East  Chicago,  Ind. ;  Sylvan  Works,  Moline,  III. ;  Tador 
Works,  East  St    T^uls,  111. 

Inactive 'har-iron  mills. — ^Alabama  Works,  Birmingham  Works,  Birmingham, 
Ala. ;  Toledo  Works,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Blast  furnaces. — Haselton  furnaces,  Yoongstown,  Ohio,  4  stacks;  Hannah 
furnaces,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  1  stack;  Hall  furnace,  Sharon,  Pa.,  1  stack;  At- 
lantic furnace,  Now  Castle.  Pn.,  1  stack;  Pioneer  furnaces,  Thomas,  Ala.,  3 
stacks.    Total,  10  stacks. 

MANTJFACTUBED  PBODUCTS. 

In  addition  to  the  products  manufactured  since  the  last  annual  report  is 
open-heartii  steel,  so  that  the  finished  products  of  the  company  are  now: 
Merchant  iron  bars,  bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  bars,  light  structural  and 
agricultural  shapes,  standard  and  hand  spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  tumbuckles,  cold- 
drawn  bars,  tubular  products,  bess^ner  and  open-hearth  billets  and  sheet  bars, 
foundry,  bessemer,  and  basic  pig  iron. 

OBE  MIITES. 

Northern. — Cambria  No.  1,  Cambria  No.  2,  Lillie,  Negaunee,  Mich. ;  Franklin, 
Bessemer  No.  3,  Bessemer  No.  4,  Victoria,  Onondaga,  Virginia,  Minn.;  Pettit, 
Mariska,  Schley,  Gilbert,  Minn.;  Wills,  McKinley,  Minn.;  Monica,  Biwablc, 
Minn.;  Bray,  Keewatin,  Minn.;  Kinney,  Kinney,  Minn. 

Southern. — ^Alfretta  Group  (4  slopes),  Raimund  Group  (8  slopee),  Houston. 
Tannehill,  Spaulding,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Active  coal  and  coke  properties. 

Northern. — Republic,  Republic,  Pa. ;  Atcheson,  Gang,  Pa. ;  Martin,  Martin,  Pa. 
Southern. — Warner,  Sayreton,  Thompson,  Thomas,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Limestone  properties. 
Southern. — ^Thomas,  Dale,  Birmingham,  AJa. 

Miscellaneous  properties. 

Potter  Ore  Co.,  Mahoning  Ore  &  Steel  Co.,  Union  Ore  Co.,  Antoine  Ore  Co^ 
Lake  Brie  Limestone  Co.,  Union  Limestone  Co.,  Union  Dock  Co.,  Cambria  Steam- 
ship Co.,  French  Transportation  Co.,^  G^eral  Water  Co.,  Jefferson  Powder  Co. 

LABOR  ANn  EMPLOYMENT. 

No  labor  disturbances  have  taken  place  during  the  year,  and  labor  rates  for 
the  ensuing  year  have  been  amicably  adjusted. 
The  average  number  of  men  employed  and  amount  of  wages  paid  is  as  follows: 


Average  number  of  men  employed. 

Year  ending 

— 

June  30, 
1907. 

June  30, 
1906. 

June  30, 
1909. 

June  30, 

loia 

June  30, 
1911. 

North: 

Om  ininAif . .  , , 

863 

543 

1,219 

8,054 

773 
433 

4,^ 

879 

402 

601 

4,199 

1,302 
609 
904 

6,808 

i,a» 

744 

4  Coal  mines  and  ovens 

F'lrnftfww 

i,on 

6:394 

Works 

Total  North 

10,679 

5,895 

6,171 

9,678 

9,476 

Sooth: 

Ore  mines 

674 

1,160 

550 

791 

41 

499 
941 
460 
720 
32 

575 

1,056 

603 

5 

30 

690 

1,122 

588 

10 
28 

470 

P-oai  ipin^«?  and  ovens 

1,079 
825 

Furnaces 

Works 

XI 

Ooninii?Hiari«» 

37 

• 

Total  Soath 

3,216 

2,652 

2,160 

2,388 

2,m 

Grand  total 

13,895          8.547 

8,340 

12,066 

11,588 

' 

^  The  executive  commlttoe  has  reccntlv  caused  to  h<»  incorporated  a  ateamshlp  company 
known  as  the  Republic  Transportation  Co^  which  will  take  over  two  modem  steel  steam- 
ships from  the  Federal  Tmnsportation  Co.  and  one  modem  steel  steamship  from  the 
French  Transportation  Co.,  which  consolidation  of  Interests  has  been  effected  on  a  basis 
believed  to  be  favorable  to  this  company  and  will  tend  to  establish  Its  transportatloii 
interest  on  a  more  self-contained  basis  than  has  heretofore  existed.  This  company  will 
control  the  new  transportation  company  through  the  ownership  of  60  per  cent  of  the  stocL 
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Total  Expended  for  Labor, 
Year  ending — 

June  30,  1907 $8,686,604.58 

June  30.  1908 5,832,631.62 

June  30,  1909 6, 700, 805. 03 

June  30,  1910 8, 652, 102. 18 

June  30,  1911 8,  273, 630.  21 

UNFILLED  0BDER8. 

The  slacking  in  sales  and  weakness  In  prices  noted  in  the  last  annual  report 
became  more  pronounced  during  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  calendar 
year  1910  closing  with  iron  and  steel  markets  much  unsettled  with  production 
in  most  all  classes  on  a  steadily  declining  basis,  low  ebb  being  reached  during 
the  early  part  of  May,  1911,  at  which  time  competition  became  decidedly  ag- 
gressive, particularly  for  the  commodities  manufactured  by  this  company. 

To  meet  this  situation,  substantial  price  reductions  were  made  by  this  com- 
pany, followed  shortly  thereafter  by  a  general  reduction  in  prices  by  all  other 
mnnufacturers,  covering  most  nil  lines  of  iron  and  steel,  which  action  stimulated 
confidence  in  values  and  started  a  buying  movement  of  sufficient  proportions 
to  enable  us  to  place  in  operation  the  new  Open  Hearth  Steel  Works  and 
Haselton  Blast  Furnace  No.  4,  recently  completed,  and  also  to  continue  satis- 
factory operations  at  the  Bessemer  Steel  Works. 

The  unfilled  tonnage  of  orders  on  hand  is  in  excess  of  that  reported  for  the 
year  preceding,  and  it  is  believed,  with  business  booked  and  the  tonnage  now  in 
prospect,  that  the  gross  volume  for  the  coming  year  should  be  substantially 
increased. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  following  figures  of  unfilled  orders  are 
BDbmitted: 

Finished  and  semifinished :  'fons. 

June  30,  190i -  448,627 

June  30,  1908 283,748 

June  30,  1909 392, 420 

June  30,  1910 341,  887 

June  80,  1911 —  481,425 

Pig  iron: 

June  30,  1907 ^ 74,600 

June  30,  1908 69, 196 

June  30,  1909 94, 247 

June  30,  1910 82,906 

June  30,  1911 102,077 

In  the  totals  of  finished  and  semifinished  product  nothing  is  included  but 
fixed  contracts;  sliding  scale  contracts  with  periodical  adjustments  are  excluded. 
By  order  of  the  executive  committee. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  A.  Topping,  Chairman. 


Seuianndal  Repobt  Bepublic  Iron  &  Steoel  Co.,  Youngstown,   Ohio,  fob 

Six  Months  ending  Dec.  31.  1911. 

Directors — ^Term  expiring  1912:  G.  Watson  French,  James  Campbell,  John 
F.  Harris,  Thomas  J.  Bray. 

Term  expiring  1913;  John  A.  Topping,  John  Lambert,  Earl  W.  Oglebay^ 
Oakleigh  Thome. 

Term  expiring  1914 :  Edward  J.  Berwind,  Harry  Bronner,  Charles  G.  Gates^ 
Grant  B.  8chley. 

OfjUiers — John  A.  Topping,  chairman;  Thomas  J.  Bray,  president;  Harry  L. 
Rownd,  vice  president  and  treasurer;  Richard  Jones,  Jr.,  secretary;  Simpson, 
Thacher  &  Bart  let  t,  general  counsel. 

Bxecutive  committee — John  A  Topping,  Grant  B.  Schley,  James  Campbell, 
John  Lambert,  John  F.  Harris. 

3^0  the  stockholders  of  the  Republic  Iron  d  Steel  Co,: 

The  executive  committee  submits  herewith  its  semiannual  financial  statement 
and  income  report  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1911,  together  with 
comparative  statement  of  Income  for  the  periods  ending  December  31,  1910, 
and  December  31,  1911. 
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INCOME  REPORT. 

The  gross  volume  of  business  for  the  six  mouths  ending  December  31,  1911. 
compares  fayorably  with  best  previous  periods  when  greater  market  activity 
ruled,  but  the  average  prices  for  shipments  made  are  the  lowest  for  any  period 
In  the  history  of  the  company.  The  shrinkage  in  values  indicated  is  the  oatural 
result  of  the  restricted  demand,  incident  to  disturbed  conditions  of  general 
business.  The  increase  in  gross  volume  of  business  we  obtained  is  due  entirely 
to  additions  to  our  capacity  and  to  greater  diversity  of  products  manufactured. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  have  operated  the  works  to  full  capacity,  a  substantitt] 
increase  in  volume  of  business  would  have  resulted. 

All  important  new  additions  or  extensions  to  works  mentioned  in  previous 
reports  have  now  been  completed.  The  last  of  thd  improvements  authorised 
were  the  90-inch  plate  mill  and  the  14-16 -inch  continuous  merchant  mills,  and 
the^e  mlllp  were  placed  in  operation  during  the  month  of  Deceml>er,  1911. 

Substantial  reductions  in  costs  were  generally  effected,  and  present  opera- 
tions reflect  greater  efficiency  and  lower  costs  than  at  any  previous  date  in  the 
history  of  the  company.  The  net  profits,  however,  show  reductions  as  com- 
pared with  a  similar  period  for  1910,  as  a  result  of  low  prices  naturally  incident 
to  conditions  above  stated.  While  full  maintenance  charges  have  been  made, 
some  reduction  in  depreciation  charges  was  thought  proper  in  view  of  previous 
liberal  allowances  on  this  account.  All  provisional  funds,  however,  have  been 
fully  maintained.  The  net  profits  applicable  to  dividends  are  $798,772.31,  aud 
the  net  surplus  as  of  December  31, 1911,  is  $5,286,218.16. 

The  Haselton  Steel  Tube  Co.  notes,  amounting  to  $1,475,000,  and  guaranteed 
by  this  company,  maturing  April  15,  1912,  the  board  of  directors  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  provide  for  the  payutent  of  these  notes  in  advance  of  their  maturity, 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  various  construction  contracts  nearing  maturity,  by 
an  issue  of  $8,0iX),0(K)  one-j'car  collateral  notes. 

The  deductions  from  working  capital  on  account  of  new  construction  daring 
the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1911,  increased  the  capital  assets 
$1,343,865.19,  leaving  the  balance  of  net  working  assets  as  of  December  31, 
1911,  $12,510,213.86, 

Income  account  and  statement  of  surplus  for  siw  months  ending  Dec.  Si,  191L 

Net  earnings  from  operations,  after  deducting  charges  for  main- 
tenance and  repairs  of  plants,  amounting  to  $737,501.38 $1, 470, 812. 6S 

liess: 

Provision  for  depreciation  and  renewal  of  plants.  $180, 694. 09 

Provision  for  exhaustion  of  minerals 122,007.97 

302. 702.  Oe 

Net  profit  for  six  mouths 1,168,110.57 

Deduct  interest  on  bonds 369,338.26 

Net  profit  applicable  to  dividmid 798,772.31 

Add  surplus  at  July  1,  1911 5,  Sti2, 446. 85 

6,161,2iai6 
Deduct  dividend  on  preferred  stock 875^000.00 

Surplus  carried  to  balance  sheet 5, 286, 218. 16 

Balance  sheet  Dec,  SI,  1911, 

ASSETS. 

Capital  assets: 

Cost  of  properties  July  1,  1911 $64, 161, 272. 82 

Addition  for  six  months  ending  Dec.  31, 1911 1, 343. 865. 19 

65, 495. 138. 01 
Investments : 

In  Potter  Ore  Co $401,000.00 

In  other  companies 529,852.09 

930,862.09 

Total  capital  assets 66, 426, 99a  10 
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CuBh  deposited  with  trustee  for  redemption  of  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent  gold  bonds,  in  addition  to  bonds  of  a  par  value  of 

$2.14Sf,000  retired  in  terms  of  the  trust  deed,  per  contra 

Current  assets: 

Inventory  of  manufactured  products,  mate- 
rial, and  supplies  on  hand  at  or  below  cost-  $8, 100, 692.  46 
Ore  contract  payments  represented  by  ore  at 

docks 524,454.15 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable  after  deducting 

reserve. for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts 3, 909, 805. 45 

Cash 8,083, 278. 58 


l>eferred  charges  to  operations:  £2xpenditure  for  stripping  at 
mines,  advanced  royalties,  etc.,  chargeable  to  future  operations. 


^288,  808  75 


15, 618, 230. 64 
8^{2, 953. 94 


Net  current  assets,  $12,510,213,80. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock: 

Oommon~273,520  shares  of  $100  each $27,352,000.00 

Less  In  treasury 161,000.00 

Preferred  7  per  Cent  cumulative — 260,000  shares 
of  $100  each ^^ 

Total  capital  stock  outstanding 

First  mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds: 

Total   Issue 10,000,000.00 

Deduct  deposited  with  trustee  and  canceled.      2, 149, 000. 00 

7, 851, 000. 00 
liCBs:  Deposited  with  trustee  of  the  10~30-year 
5  per  cent  sinking-fund  bonds  in  exchange  for 
bonds  of  that  issue 6,206.000.00 

Ten  to  30  year  5  per  cent  sinking-fund  mort- 
gage gold  bonds 

Haselton  property  mortgage  notes:  To  retire 
which  a    like  amount   of  10-30-year   bonds 

are  reserved 

One-year  collateral  notes 

Potter  Ore  Co.  bonds :  $651,000  outstanding  first 
mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  guaranteed  Jointly 
with  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Cd.,  less 

that  company's  proportion 

Bonds  and  notes  outstanding  on   the  Martin 

Coke  Works  property 

Funds: 

For  exhaustion  of  minerals 1, 616, 387. 77 

For  depreciation  and  renewal  of  plants 1, 479, 861. 50 

For  relining  furnaces 256,974.52 

For  fire  and  accident  insurance 405,664.60 

Fbr  coBtingencies 121,641.30 

Dividend  warrants :  Payable  in  equal  annual  in- 
stallments from  Oct.  1, 1912  to  1915,  inclusive- 
Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  and  bills  payable 2,098,753.29 

Ore  contract  balances  representing  cash  re- 
ceived  in   excess   of   the   value   of   ore 

shipped  to  customers 215,533.29 

Taxes  accrued 175,249.90 

Interest  accrued 178,234.55 


83, 165, 983. 43 


$27, 191, 000. 00 

25, 000, 000. 00 
52, 191, 000.  00 


1, 645, 000. 00 
11, 305, 000. 00 


1, 476, 000. 00 
3, 000, 000. 00 


314, 500. 00 
312, 286. 80 


3, 780, 829. 69 
748, 632. 00 
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Current  liabilities — Continued. 

Dividends  If  per  cent  on  preferred  stock. 

Payable  Jan.  1,  1912 $437, 500. 00  * 

Unclaimed  dividends 2,745.75 

$3,108,016.78 

Surplus :  Balance  Dec.  31,  1011,  as  per  attached 
statement , 5, 286, 218. 16 

83, 165, 983. 43 
Oomparative  statement  of  income. 


Net  earolnes  from  opentloxis,  ftfter  deducting  charges  for  maintenanoe  and 
renairs  ofplants.  amounting  to: 
Deo.  31, 1911,  I737,601..38 


Dec.  31, 1910, 1880,630.27 

Interest  and  dividends  received,  leas  Interest  paid. 


Total  profit  for  the  six  months 


Less: 


Provision  for  depreciation  and  renewal  of  plants. 
Provision  for  exnaustion  of  minerals 


Net  profit  for  the  six  months 

Deduct  interest  on  bonds 

Net  profit  applicahte  to  dividend. 
Add: 

Surplus  July  1, 1911 

Surplus  July  1, 1910 


Deduct: 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock:  Two  quarterly  dividends  of  If  per  cent 
each , 


Net  surplus  carried  to  balance  sheet. 


Six  rooDths 

ending 
Dec.  31, 1911. 


11,470,812.63 


1,470,812.63 


180,604.00 
122,007.97 


302,702.00 


1,168,110.57 
900,338.26 


798,772.31 
5,362,445.85 


6,101,218.16 


875,000.00 


5,286,218.16 


Sixmonfhs 

endinf? 
Dec.  31, 1910. 


$1,951,454.5? 
40,966.15 


1,992,410.72 


300,168.46 
133,510.61 


433.^.07 


1,558,731.65 


1,267,849.71 


4,954,6aa5l 


6,222,5iaa5 


875,000.00 


5,347,510.2$ 


UNFILLED   OIKDEBS. 

On  hand  December  31,  1911,  as  compared  with  a  similar  period  of  1910,  are 
as  follows  : 

Finished  and  semifinished  products:' 

Tods. 

Dec.  31,  1911 414,431 

Dec.  31,  1910- 293, 734 

Fig  Iron: 

Dec.  31,  1913 - 158.392 

Dec.  31,  1910. 76,37S 

In  the  totals  of  finished  and  semifinished  products  nothing  is  included  but 
fixed  contracts;  sliding  scale  contracts  with  periodical  adjustments  are  ex- 
cluded. 

Substantial  improvement  In  prices  and  market  activity  occurred  during  No- 
vember and  December,  and  the  outlook  is  more  encouraging. 

By  order  of  executive  committee, 

John  A.  Topping,  Chairman. 
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KBiXEKEHT  OF  KE.  JAMES  T.  HoCLEABT,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITT,. 
EEPEESENTIHO  THE  LAOKAWANITA  STEEL  CO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  gentleman  to  be  heard  is  former  Con- 
gressman McCleary,  representing  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  Will 
yoB  state  where  that  company  is  located,  Mr.  McCIeary  ? 

Mr.  McCleaht.  The  Lackawanna  3teel  Co.  has  its  factory  at  Buf- 
fclo,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Cullom.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  McCleary  t 

Mr.  McCiiBABY.  My  home  address  is  Mankato,  Minn.  My  business 
address  is  80  Church  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lackawanna  Company  is  one  of  the  largest 
independent  concerns  in  the  country,  is  it  not,  Mr.  McCleary  t 

Mr.  McCi«bart.  The  Lackawanna  Company,  and  iAie  Jones  A 
Lauchlin  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. — ^whidi 
has  Been  so  shly  represented  by  Mr.  Topping — are,  as  I  understand^ 
die  three  large  independent  companies. 

Mr.  ToPFiNO.  Thai  is  correct 

Mr.  MoCiiEART.  They  are  approximately  of  the  same  size.  The 
Lackawanna  Company  was  organized  in  1902 ;  so  that  its  plant  is  a 
new  plant. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  formerly  located  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  McCiiBARY.  Yes,  sir.  The  Lackawanna  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
which  is  the  parent  company  from  which  it  originated,  started  at 
Seranton,  Pa.  It  began  business  in  1904.  The  principal  plant  is  at 
Boffalo.  N.  Y.;  the  pounds  covering  about  1,600  acres,  about  three 
imles  along  Lake  Erie,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  there  i 

Mr.  MoCLiEARY.  The  company  as  a  whola  employs  about  12^000 
nm,  and  the  pay  roll  is  about  $10,500,000  a  ]^ear.  It  has  ore  mines 
in  the  Superior  district,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Pennsyl- 
▼aoia,  and  New  York.  It  produces  about  2,0(90,000  tons  of  ore  a 
year.  It  has  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania  producing  about  3,000,000 
tons.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  $35,000,000.  The  bonds  are 
about  $40,000,000,  in  round  numbers. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  presid^at  of  the  company,  Mr.  Clark, 
addressed  to  the  committee,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read 
as  a  summary  of  what  I  have  to  say : 

Laokawarna  Stebl  Co., 

New  York,  Felrtruary  9,  Idtt, 
Hod*  Bona  Pbrbom, 

OhainoMm  Finanoe  GomimUtee^ 

United  8ta468  Senate^  WasMnffion,  D.  0. 

D^AB  Sib  :  Under  date  of  April  6,  1909,  the  lAckawanna  Steel  Oo.  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Serene  B.  Payne,  then  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Gommlttee  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  setting  forth  its  attitude  in  regard 
to  die  changea  In  the  tariff  on  iron  and  steel,  proposed  in  the  bill  at  that  time 
nnder  consideration.  I  Inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  said  letter,  and  beg  to 
adylse  that  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  does  not  see  any  reason  for  changing  its 
attitude  aa  expressed  in  that  letter.  Material  reductions  in  the  duties  on  iron 
and  steal  wn:«  made  In  the  tariff  act  as  approved  Aagnst  5,  1909,  and  the 
aaaoral  level  of  prices  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country  has  been  lower  Qloce 
the  passage  of  that  act,  and  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the  Pacific  ooast  has 
been  largely  taken  away  from  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  supplied 
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by  foreign  manufacturers.  It  is  now  proposed  in  House  of  Representatives 
bill  No.  18642,  to  make  still  further  reductions  In  these  duties,  and  Lackawanna 
Steel  Go.  believes  that  the  predictions  set  forth  in  said  letter  of  April  6,  1909, 
will  be  more  fully  realized  if  the  said  bill  shall  become  a  law. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  moment  prices  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country  are  so 
low  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Pacific  coast,  there  would  be  no 
Importations  of  the  principal  classes  of  iron  and  steel,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  European  producers  are  enjoying  a  good  demand  and  high  prices  at  home, 
and  their  need  for  exportation  is  not  as  great  as  usual.  Nevertheless,  a  return 
to  the  prices  for  iron  and  steel  obtaining  during  1910  and  the  early  t)art  of 

1911  would,  under  the  proposed  bill,  enable  the  foreigners,  at  their  present 
prices,  to  deliver  iron  and  steel  to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  at  a  handsome,  profit 
to  themselves.  The  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  1911,  and 
which  still  obtain,  will  not  permit  the  steel  manufacturers  of  this  country  to 
earn  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  Investments.  Definite  figures  are  not  available 
for  many  of  the  producers.  Those  which  are,  show  very  insufficient  returns. 
Lackawanna  Steel  Oo.,.  after  paying  its  fixed  charges  and  providing  a  very 
moderate  depreciation,  will  show  for  the  year  1911  less  than  one-<iuarter  of  1  per 
cient  earned  on  its  capital  stock,  and  no  better  return  is  expected  for  the  year 

1912  if  the  existing  basis  of  prices  shall  continue  throughout  the  year.  A  basis  of 
prices  somewhat  higher  than  at  present,  but  still  sufficiently  low  to  prevent 
foreign  iron  and  steel  from  coming  into  this  country  under  the  duties  proposed 
1^1  the  said  bill,  would  not  enable  Lackawanna  Steel  Oo.  to  earn  more  than  5 
per  cent  on  its  stock.  When  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  prices  in  Europe, 
even  for  export,  are  high,  and  that  with  a  lessening  of  home  demand,  European 
export  prices  are  likely  to  be  lowered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earnings  of  the 
American  steel  manufacturer  are  likely  to  be  unduly  low,  and  it  is  pertinent 
to  state  that  the  capitalization  of  Lackawanna  Steel  Co  is  not  excessive,  and 
represents  actual  money  spent  in  the  acQuisition  of  property  and  building  of 
plant,  and  the  actual  reproduction  value  of  its  properties  is  believed  to  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  its  capitalization. 

It  is  true  that  if  foreign  manufacturers  endeavor  to  send  steel  into  this 
country,  American  manufacturers,  as  stated  in  paragraph  5,  of  our  letter  of 
April  6,  1909,  will  undoubtedly  make  the  lower  prices  necessary  to  meet  for^gn 
Qompetition ;  but,  as  stated  in  said  paragraph  5,  lower  costs  must  then  be  made; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  general  reduction  of  wages.  It  is  true  that 
notwithstanding  the  low  prices  obtaining  at  the  present  time  wages  are  not 
materially  lower  than  they  were  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  lj909. 
Reductions  in  wages  were  made  during  the  period  of  low  prices  which  obtained 
in  1909,  but  were  largely  restored  with  the  coming  of  better  prices  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year,  and  they  have  not  since,  been  reduced.  This,  in  the  case  of 
Lackawanna  Steel  Ck>.,  has  been  due  to  the  hope  that  the  prevailing  low  prices 
would  not  continue  for  a  very  long  period  and  the  consequent  deaire  not  to 
reduce  wages,  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  until  absolutely  neceasazy. 
Any  prolonged  continuation  of  the  present  basis  of  prices  will  inevitably  mean 
a  g^ieral  reduction  of  wages  or  actual  losses  and  eventual  bankruptcy  to  most 
American  iron  and  steel  manufacturers. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Go.  agrees  with  the  minority  report  from  the  Oommittes 
on  Ways  and  Means,  which  accompanied  House  bill  No.  18642  as  regarda  the 
impropriety  of  making  any  further  reduction  in  the  iron  and  steel  tariff  nntii 
the  Tariff  Board  shall  have  reported  on  the  subject 

I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  certain  inconsistencies  in  the  propoaed 
bill  as  set  forth  in  my  correspondence  with  Representative  Underwood  and  atn- 
cerely  trust  that  your  committee  will  report  adversely  on  House  bill  186i2  and 
that  consideration  of  any  further  reduction  in  iron  and  steel  tariflte  may  be 
deferred  until  such  time  as  a  proper  report  from  the  Tariff  Board  shall  be 
available. 

Respectfully,  yours,  E.  A.  8.  Glabkb,  Pi'esidont. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  file  this  letter,  and  a 
copy  of  the  letter  referred  to  in  it  to  Mr.  Payne  in  1909,  and  copiea 
of^three  other  letters — one  from  Mr.  Clark  to  Mr,  Underwood,  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Underwood,  and  the  answer  of  Mr.  Clark  to  Mr. 
Unaerwood. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  statement. 
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The  letters  above  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

Lackawanna  Steel  Ck>., 
tiew  York,  April  6, 1909, 

Deab  Sik  :  Lackawanna  Steel  Go.  begs  leave  to  present  herewith  a  statement 
of  its  attitude  in  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  proposed 
In  the  Payne  tariff  bill. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  is  one  of  the  three  largest  producers  of  iron  and  steel 
In  the  United  States.  Its  principal  works  are  located  near  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  with  additional  blast  furnaces  and  ore  mines  in  or  near  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Its  principal  iron-ore  mines  are  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  in  the  States  of 
Mhmesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and  its  principal  coal  mines  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  though  it  also  owns  coal  mines  in  Indiana  County,  Pa.  It  has, 
further,  a  large  interest  in  the  iron-ore  mines  of  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co., 
located  near  Port  Henry  on  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

It  has  a  normal  capacity  of  1,200,000  gross  tons  of  finished  rolled  steel  per 
annum,  classified  substantially  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Standard  rails 600.000 

Light  rails 1.        70, 000 

Track  supplies 75, 000 

Structural  shapes 200, 000 

Plates 150,000 

Merchant-mill  products 50, 000 

Blooms,  billets,  sheet  bars,  and  other  similar  finished  steel 55, 000 

Total 1, 200, 000 

Its  principal  markets  are  in  the  United  States,  5.96  per  cent  only  of  its 
products  having  been  exported  during  the  years  1905-1908,  inclusive. 

It  employs  normally,  including  its  ore  and  coal  mines,  an  average  of  about 
11,000  men. 

It  is  especially  interested  in  the  schedules  affecting  the  above  products,  to- 
gether with  those  affecting  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  ferromanganese,  all  of  which 
eater  into  the  manufacture  of  its  products ;  but  its  views  in  regard  to  a  lower- 
ing of  the  existing  tariff  apply  to  the  entire  iron  and  steel  schedule,  and  are 
predicated  on  the  foUowing  extract  from  the  tariff  plank  of  the  Republican 
platform  of  1908,  viz : 

"The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Republican  policy  being  not  only  to  preserve, 
without  excessive  duties,  that  security  against  foreign  competition  to  which  the 
American  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  producers  are  entitled,  but  also  to  main- 
tain the  hlgb  standard  of  living  of  the  wage  earners  of  this  country,  who  are 
the  most  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  system.*' 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  after  careful  investigation  and  deliberation,  believes 
Qiat  any  general  reduction  of  the  present  tariffs  on  Iron  and  steel  will  result 
in  lower  prices  for  these  products  in  this  country,  and  that  this,  in  turn,  will 
inevitably  mean  lower  wages  and  a  consequent  lower  standard  of  living  for 
American  wage  earners,  a  result  absolute  contrary  to  the  above  cited  pledges 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

This  opinion  is  based  on  the  following  facts,  which  can  be  readily  verified : 

L  About  77i  per  c^it  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  finished  steel  is,  in  the  ultimate 
analjraiB,  wages  or  labor. 

This  figure  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  careful  analysis  of  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.'b  costs  from  ore  and  coal  in  the  ground  to  finished  steel,  coupled  with  care- 
ful estimates  fi'om  available  statistics  of  the  percentage  of  labor  entering  into 
transportation,  and  into  materials  and  supplies  purchased.  As  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.  has  a  modem  plant,  finished  and  put  into  operation  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1904,  the  above  figure  of  77}  per  cent  is  deemed  to  be  too  low 
lather  than  too  high  for  the  average  of  the  country. 

2.  Tbe  remaining  22)  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  finished  steel  is  made  up  as 
fallows : 

(a)  Rentals  and  royalties  paid  to  the  owners  of  raw  materials; 

<b)  Profit  of  transportation  companies; 

(c)  Profits  of  parties  from  which  various  materials  and  supplies  are  pur- 
chased; 

(d)  Depreclatkm  and  amortisation. 
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The  above  hardly  needs  demonstration,  as  the  Items  cover  all  the  remaining 
elements  of  cost    They  are  not  controlled  by  Lackawanna  Steel  Co, 

3.  Profits  of  the  iron  and  steel  business,  figured  as  a  return  on  capital  in- 
vested, are  not  excessive. 

The  published  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1907  (one  of  the  most  profitable 
years  in  the  last  decade)  of  the  following  companies,  viz^  United  States  Sted 
Corporation,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Republic  Iron  Ik 
Steel  Co.,  and  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  show  the  average  return  on  capital  in- 
vested to  be  7.68  per  cent,  this  amount  repreeeitlng  the  earnings  available  for 
distribution  to  the  holders  of  the  capital  obligations,  both  stocks  and  bonds,  of 
tihese  companies.  Such  a  return  can  not  be  deemed  excessive  in  a  manofactar- 
ing  business  subject  to  the  various  risks  and  contingencies,  which  accompany 
the  manufiicture  and  sale  of  Iron  and  steel.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  capital 
Invested  is  excessive  (which  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  daiies),  the  return  could 
hardly  be  deemed  excessive  even  after  allowing  for  such  overvaluation,  or 
water,  as  mig^t  be  claimed. 

4.  Lowering  of  present  tariff  will  cause  lower  prices  in  this  country  for  iron 
and  steel. 

Bstlmates  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  by  the  principal  foreign  producers,  in- 
cluding tho^B  submitted  in  the  Investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Jjabor  on  the  (German  Iron  and  Steel  Indns- 
try,  under  date  of  January  7,  1909,  indicate  costs  of  production  sufficiently 
b^ow  those  of  this  country  to  enable  the  average  foreign  producer  to  ship  hU 
products  into  this  country  at  a  profit  as  against  the  prices  of  steel  obtaining 
in  this  country  under  the  Dingley  tariff  up  to  about  the  middle  of  February 
in  this  year.  These  lower  costs  of  production  in  foreign  countries  are  due.  prin- 
cipally, to  the  lower  scale  of  wages  paid  in  those  countries.  While  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  on  a  corresponding  wage  basis  this  country  could  produce 
Iron  and  steel  at  substantially  the  same  costs,  Lackawanna  Steel  0>.  does  not 
believe  it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Republican  Party  to  bring  about  any 
such  standard  of  wages  for  American  workingmen.  With  a  reduced  tariff  it 
seems  inevitable  that  the  iron  and  steel  business  of  this  country  will  aofler 
severely  from  foreign  comi>etition  unless  prices  are  maintained  on  a  lower 
schedule  than  those  which  produced  the  earnings  of  the  industry  quoted  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

5.  American  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  will  undoubtedly  make  the  lower 
prices  necessary  to  meet  foreign  competition  under  a  reduced  tariff,  to  do  whldi 
lower  costs  must  be  made. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  large  amounts  of  money  invested  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industries  in  this  country  can  not  be  allowed  to  remain  idle  and  nnpro- 
ductive,  and  therefore  the  American  manufacturer  must  find  a  means  of  mediae 
such  lower  prices.  Bven  if  it  were  granted  that  the  profits  of  the  business 
have  been  too  great,  any  serious  reduction  in  the  amount  of  said  profit  would 
cause  a  return  on  the  investment  which  would  not  be  commensurate  with  the 
risk. 

6.  Reductions  in  cost  must  come  from  lower  wages,  as  in  the  past 

Since  the  profits  on  the  business  are  not  excessive,  and  the  royalty,  rental* 
and  amortization  on  raw  materials  are  fixed,  since  depreciation  is  calculated  on 
a  scientific  basis,  and  the  profits  of  transportation  and  profits  on  supplies 
and  materials  purchased  are  not  excessive,  there  is  no  place  left  to  seek  lower 
costs  except  in  lower  wagea  Low  prices  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  in  the 
past  have  always  been  accompanied  by  low  wages.  The  lowest  prices  on  iro^ 
and  steel  ever  made  5n  this  country  were  during  the  period  from  1^^  to  1898, 
inclusive,  when  it  will  be  admitted  the  scale  of  wages  and  living  were  at  tbe 
lowest  point — ^a  condition  which  those  who  remember  that  period  will  not  wisib 
to  see  duplicated.  The  present  low  scale  of  prices  prevailing  in  the  business 
has  been,  as  is  well  known,  accompanied  by  considerable  reduction  in  wagea 
It  is  true  that  under  the  proposed  schedule  of  the  Payne  bill  no  lower  prices 
on  iron  and  steel  products  would  be  necessary  than  those  to-day  prevailing,  bat 
American  wage  earners,  dependent  upon  the  iron  and  steel  busUiess  for  tbeir 
wages,  are  already  suffering  from  a  condition  directly  the  opposite  of  that  con- 
templated by  the  pledges  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  wliile  under  the  pro- 
posed schedule  of  the  Payne  bill  higher  prices  may,  and  undoubtedly  wili.  obtain 
in  normal  times,  the  imdoubted  result  of  such  tariffs  will  be  to  prolong  t^e 
lower  general  schedule  of  prices  and  of  wage& 

7.  Conclasion:  I^ckawanna  Steel  Co.  believes  that  a  moderate  redaction 
from  present  duties  can  be  made  without  seriously  affecting  Uie  wages  and 
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itandard  of  llxfxig  of  Amertoan  workingmeii ;  but  it  most  firmly  believes  that 
file  proposed  reductions  under  tbe  Paytie  bill  are  excesEdve,  and  will  unqu^s- 
tioiiably  materially  lower  the  standard  of  wages  and  Hving  of  the  American 
work&gmen.  SncA  tariflfei  will  open  the  door  for  prices  that  must  radically 
lower  American  wages. 

In  consldefing  the  schedules  of  the  Payne  bill  in  detail,  Lackawanna  Steel 
Co.  Is  also  striick  with  certain  iticonsiBtenoies  from  the  point  of  view  of  pro- 
dacing  revenue  and  making  up  the  piresent  deficits.  A  statement  compiled  from 
the  Government  statistics  of  imports  of  such  materials  Aa  are  mined  and  pro- 
dQced  by  tills  company  show  that  for  the  11  years  from  1S&8  to  1908,  inclusive, 
fliese  Items  produced  seventy-six  one  hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
dirties  collected.  Iron  ore,  which  in  the  Payne  bill  is  placed  on  the  free  list, 
and  pig  iron,  which  is  reduced  nearly  40  per  cent,  produced  tbe  bulk  of  this 
amount,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  most  radical  reductions  in  duties 
in  the  Payne  bill  were  made  on  those  articles  of  the  iron  and  steel  schedule 
which  have  produced  the  greatest  revenue. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  as  though  such  radical  reductions  in  duties,  with  their 
Berious  effects  upon  the  large  amounts  of  invested  capital  and  great  number 
of  American  worklngmen,  constituted  a  risk  far  greater  than  the  possible 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  revenue-producing  standpoint,  remembering 
that  the  duties  collected  under  this  schedule  amount  to  but  seventy-six  one 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  duties  collected. 

Recommendations:  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  respectfully  but  most  strongly 
nges  yon  to  use  your  heet  efforts  toward  such  amendment  of  the  proposed 
acbedules  of  the  Payne  bill  as  will  not  lower  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel  of  the 
pnsent  tariff  more  than  16,  or  as  a  maximum,  20  per  cent,  believing  sa<^  action 
to  be  fully  in  oonformaace  with  the  pledges  of  the  Bepublican  Party  in  tiiat  ft 
would  secure  revision  of  the  tariff  without  seriously  affecting  the  wages  or 
Undard  of  living  of  the  American  woridngman.  Any  reduction  beyond  these 
Agues  is  unnecessary  and  the  desire  for  It  attributable  to  popular  sentiment 
against  a  business  whose  profits  are  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  excesiAve. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Company. 
1  President. 

Hon.  Skbeno  B.  Payne, 

Chairman^  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Januaby  27,  1012. 
Bon.  Osoab  W.  Underwood, 

Souse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

DsAB  Sib:  I  notice  from  the  proposed  new  schedule  of  duties  on  iron  and 
steel  that  the  duty  on  ferromanganese,  a  material  which  enters  into  the  produc- 
tion of  practically  every  ton  of  steel,  other  than  Bessemer  rails  and  crucible 
stoeU  made  in  this  country,  is  to  be  increased  from  a  rate  of  $2.50  per  gross 
ton  to  a  rate  of  about  15  pw  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  at  the  existing  European 
market,  would  make  the  duty  about  $5.50  per  gross  ton. 

There  is  but  one  manufacturer  of  ferromanganese  in  this  country,  namely, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  manufactures  it  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, and  is  not  a  eeller.  It  would  hardly  seem  fair  to  increase  the  cost 
sf  steel  mannfaoture^  to  all  the  independent  companies,  thereby  giving  an 
advantage  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
give  tills  question  your  attention  and  try  to  make  the  duty  on  ferromanganese 
ho  higher  than  under  the  existing  tariff. 

Yours,  respectfiAly,  E.  A.  S.  Olabke,  PresMmt. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.  C,  January  29,  191^, 
Mr.  B.  A.  6.  Classs, 

Pre^demt,  haekawoTma  Bteel  Co,, 

No,  ft  Rector  Street,  Neto  York  City, 

My  Deab  Sib  :  Your  favor  of  the  27th  instant  was  received  this  morning.    As 
you  are  probably  aware  when  the  Payne  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
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BepresentatlveB  the  ferro  alloys  were  taxed  in  a  separate  paragraph  from 
ordinary  pig  iron  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Schedule  BL  As  there  la 
no  real  connection  between  pig  iron  and  ferroalloys,  it  seems  to  me  that  thin 
dassiflcatiou  was  very  proper.  The  tax  on  ferrosillcon  was  placed  at  20  per 
cent  in  the  Payne  bill  and  the  other  ferro  alloys  at  25  per  cent  Wb^oi  the  bill 
reached  the  Senate  ferromanganese  was  dropped  out  of  the  ferro-aUoya  para- 
graph; there  was  no  reason  in  my  judgment  for  this  being  done,  as  all  the 
ferro  alloys  ought  to  be  classed  on  the  same  basis.  I  recognize  that  we  have 
raised  the  rate  of  duty  on  ferromanganese  by  putting  it  back  In  the  ferro-alloys 
class,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  reduced  the  tax  on  ferrosillcon  from  20 
per  cent  to  15  per  cent  and  on  all  other  ferro  alloys  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  from  25  per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  so  that  although  the  tax  is  increased 
on  one  alloy  it  is  reduced  nearly,  one-l^alf  on  the  others.  I,  therefore,  do  not 
think  the  manufacturers  of  steel  in  this  country  have  any  reason  to  complain 
of  the  new  classification. 

Yours,  very  truly,  O.  W.  Undebwood, 

Chairman* 


January  30,  1912. 
Hon.  OscAB  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  a/nd  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sib  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  pf  January  29tl), 
In  reply  to  mine  of  January  27th,  and  note  carefully  what  you  say. 

The  reduction  on  ferrosillcon  and  other  ferro  alloys  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  I  appreciate,  but  it  hardly  seems  fair  to  raise  the  tax  on  ferromanganese, 
because  the  use  of  the  latter  alloy  is  essential  and  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  whereas  the  other  alloys  are  only  used  in  special  cases. 
The  importations  in  gross  tons  of  ferromanganese  and  ferrosillcon  during  the 
three  fiscal  years  past  are  as  follows; 


Year. 


IMS. 
1909. 
1910. 


44,684 

88,934 
114,378 


icon. 


6,1^ 

12,802 
.ll,9n 


I  think  that  these  figures  thoroughly  confirm  my  statement  as  to  the  compara- 
tive uses,  and  I  think  therefore  that  my  arguments,  as  given  in  my  letter  of 
January  27th,  hold  good,  namely,  that  it  hardly  seems  fair  to  increase  the  cost 
of  steel  manufacture  to  all  independent  companies  as  against  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

I  appreciate  that  the  bill  has  already  passed  the  House  and  that  my  plea  Duy 
seem  a  little  late,  but  no  doubt,  if  you  are  so  inclined,  you  will  be  able  to  modify 
it  in  this  particular  before  it  comes  to  final  passage  in  the  Senate. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

B.  A.  S.  Clarke,  President. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Clarke,  especially 
after  the  admirable  presentation  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Topping,  seems 
to  have  covered  all  that  I  really  had  to  say.  I  simply  desire  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  urges  that  even 
present  rates  are  too  low.  None  of  the  independent  companies  are 
prospering.  The  Bethlehem  Co.,  as  you  heard  from  Mr.  Schwab,  is 
not  making  returns  that  anyone  would  regard  as  reasonable.  The 
Central  Co.,  of  Harriburg,  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  the 
other  day.  The  Lackawanna  Co.  is  making  one-(][uarter  of  1  per  cent 
on  its  capital.  The  foreigners  already  have  quite  considerable  pos- 
session of  the  Pacific  coast.  With  the  cominff  of  the  Panama  Canal 
that  will  probably  be  intensified,  unless,  as  ]V&.  Topping  said,  in  the 
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meantimQ  we  have  a  better  merchant  marine  than  seems  to  be  prao 
ticable  at  this  moment. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  sa^  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  committee.  I  should  like  to  say  lust  one  word  in 
answer  to  my  old  friend  of  whom  I  am  so  fond,  Senator  Williams. 
I  am  glad  to  see  him  in  the  Senate.    He  will  honor  his  place  there. 

I  happen  to  have  looked  up  the  question  of  steel  rails,  about  which 
a  good  deal  has  been  said  at  different  times,  and  in  answer  to  the 
question  mv  friend,  the  Senator,  asked  Mr.  Topping  in  regard  to  last 
year,  and  the  ^ear  before,  and  the  year  before  tnat,  and  so  on,  I  will 
simply  say  this :  In  the  course  or  some  inquiries  that  I  made  for 
another  purpose  I  took  the  German  price  list  and  the  English  price 
list  in  their  own  publications,  and  I  will  make  this  general  statement 
without  any  qualification :  Tnat  during  the  last  10  years,  every  year, 
the  average  price  of  rails  has  been  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in 
either  Germany  or  France  or  England. 

I  will  also  make  the  statement  m  this  other  form :  That  there  is  no 
country  on  earth  in  which  the  railroads  of  that  country  buy  their 
rails  as  cheaply  as  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  buy  American 
rails.  They  Duy  them  cheaper  than  English  companies  buy  English 
rails,  cheaper  than  German  companies  buy  German  rails,  cheaper 
than  Belgian  companies  buy  Belgian  rails,  and  cheaper  than  French 
companies  buy  French  rails.  I  happen  to  have  lookea  up  that  matter 
in  the  course  of  some  other  inquiries. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  have  ascertained  that  to  be  a  fact? 

^.  McClbabt.  I  have  ascertained  that  to  be  a  fact  from  their 
reports,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  it  was  a  fact,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn 
it  definitely. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  How  do  you  account  for  it,  if  the  rails  are 
produced  so  much  cheaper  in  the  old  countries? 

^.  McCicARY.  Because  the  rails  here  are  sold  at  the  fixed  price 
of  $28,  which  has  been  held  there  in  good  report  and  in  bad  report, 
the  policy  being  not  to  make  high  charges  when  high  charges  might 
be  made  and  not  to  make  low  charges  when  temporarily  they  mi^ht 
be  made.  The  prices  in  those  countries  have  been  temporarily  higher 
and  temporarily  lower,  but  I  made  the  average  for  each  year  by  itself, 
and  the  average  for  the  year  in  each  case  was  higher  than  it  was  here. 
The  prices  vary  more  there. 

Senator  McCu3iber.  Have  you  also  estimated  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  rails  in  this  country,  so  that  you  are  able  to  give  us  any  definite 
information  concerning  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
selling  pr^ce?  I  refer  exclusively  to  steel  rails  useci  in  building  rail- 
ways. 

Mr.  McCleaky.  I  can  not  give  you  the  accurate  information  that 
you  evidently  desire,  Senator.  I  can  give  you  an  impression,  but  that 
IS  not  wl^at  you  want. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  willing  to  have  your  impression,  as  far 
it  goes. 

Mr.  McCleary.  My  impression  is  that  the  margin  of  profit  in  the 
United  States  is  closer — that  is,  the  selling  price  is  nearer  to  the  cost 
price — than  it  is  in  any  of  those  other  countries,  on  the  average. 

Senator  McCfmber.  Evidently  that  must  be  so.  If  the  cost  of 
production  is  less  in  the  old  country,  and  the  product  is  sold  for  a 
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S eater  price  than  it  is  scfld  for  in  this  country,  we  can  easily  calculate 
at  the  margin  is  less  in  this  country ;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  the 
width  of  that  mar^n. 

Mr.  MoCleahy.  i  can  not  give  you  the  exact  facts. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  answer  that  for  you. 

Mr.  MoCleart.  Mr.  Topping  is  very  familiar  with  the  matter. 

Senator  McCttmber.  Mr.  Topping  has  indicated  that  he  can 
answer  that.    If  so,  I  should  like  to  hear  his  answer. 

Mr.  Topping:  Pardon  the  interruption.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
can  inform  yourselves  specifically  and  definitely  if  you  will  refer  to 
tbe  Ways  and  Means  report,  the  tariff  brief  I  submitted,  and  also  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  believe, 
is  the  statistician  in  charge.  The  costs  of  rails  are  stated  there;  and 
my  recollection  is  that  the  average  cost  was  something  like  $22.40. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  sdling  price  about  $29? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  happened  to  be  in  charge  of  two  rail  mills,  and  we 
have  one  now  in  our  organization ;  but  we  do  not  operate  it  on  rails, 
because  we  can  make  more  money  in  other  things. 

Senator  McCttmber.  You  say  it  is  in  here  somewhere,  perhaps  t 

Mr.  Topping.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  cost  of 
rails  in  1905.  My  best  recollection  is  that  our  rail  cost  in  1906  was 
about  $23.60  a  ton.  That  is  the  mill  cost.  You  have  got  your  over- 
head charges,  your  interest,  and  selling  expense,  and  all  that  to  add 
to  it.  There  is  only  a  fair  profit,  I  should  say,  considering  the  char- 
acter of  rails  that  must  be  made. 

There  is  another  thing  you  should  consider  in  that  connecticHt 
Senator,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  interest.  In  the  old  days  we  used  to 
roU  a  rail  from  the  entire  ingot.  To-day  railroads  are  insisting  on 
taking  about  25  per  cent  off  the  top.  That  is  lost.  It  goes  back  into 
scrap,  and  is  remelted.  Naturally,  with  every  5  per  cent  additi(mal 
discount  you  take  off  the  top  of  the  in^jot,  it  adds  pretty  close  to  a 
dollar  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  your  rails.  It  is  the  high  grade  of  the  rails 
that  are  being  made,  and  the  method  in  which  they  must  be  cropped 
to  secure  an  absence  of  segregation,  or  a  perfect  piece  of  steel,  tnat 
has  added  to  the  cost.  If  there  were  as  much  monej'  in  rails  as  many 
people  think,  I  would  start  our  rail  mill  on  rails.  I  am  not  interested 
m  rails  at  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  From  your  experience,  then,  you  would  say 
that  the  selling  price  is  very  low,  considering  the  present  conditions! 

Mr.  Topping.  I  would  say  the  selling  price  is  fair  to-day. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  fair? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  McCleary,  do  you  know  whether  there  is 
any  combination  of  these  manufacturers  in  Germany  and  in  Eng- 
land, whereby  they  are  able,  with  a  less  productive  cost,  to  sell  to 
the  home  consumer  at  a  much  higher  cost  than  thev  do  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  McCleary.  On  the  other  hand,  one  other  thing  I  should  like 
to  say  before  attempting  to  answer  the  Senator's  question,  if  he  will 
permit  me,  is  this 

Senator  McCumber.  Offer  all  you  desire. 

Mr.  McCleary.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  volume 
of  production  has  a  very  close  relation  to  economy  of  production. 
When  we  recall  the  fact  that  on  the  North  American  continent,  in 
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the  Uiiited  States  Imd  Canada  together,  we  have  more  than  one^half 
of  all  the  railway  mileaee  in  all  the  world,  and  therefore  ha^e  an 
eDormous  demand  for  rad&,  and  theref <M:e  prodtice  in  larg^  qiMintities ; 
we  can  see  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  at  a  smaller  margin  and  pay 
hiffher  wages,  and  to  produce  at  an  economy  which  enables  the  sale 
to  DC  at  a  lower  price. 

Senator  Lodge.  Our  mileage  alone  about  equals  the  miteage  of 
Europe;  does  it  noti 

Mr.  MgClbabt.  I  think  it  is  fully  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  Fully  what? 

Mr.  McCleart.  I  think  the  railway  mileage  oi  the  .United  States 
alone  fully  equals  the  total  mileage  or  all  Europe.      » 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  the  small  margin  is  made  up 
in  the  ^reat  volume  of  business? 

Mr.  McCiiEASY.  Yes,  sir.  Without  professional  knowledge,  that 
would  be  my  nonexpert  view  of  it 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Great  Britain  the  consuming  trade  pays  more  for  steel 
rails  than  we  do. 

Mr.  McClbaby.  I  am  very  much  obliged,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  McCleary  ? 

Mr.  McCleart.  Yes. 

Senator  MgCumbbr.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question,  just 
for  information.  The  answer  to  it  may  be  anions  all  these  papers 
that  you  have  filed,  but  I  have  not  read  them,  and  I  should  like  to 
get  the  information. 

What  proportion  of  the  steel  rails  produced  in  this  coimtry  are 
exported,  and  to  what  places  are  they  exported? 

Mr.  McOiEARY.  I  can  fifet  you  that  information,  Senator^  and  if 
yoa  will  permit  me,  I  will  file  a  supplementary  statement  giving  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would. 

Mr.  McCleary.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  in  con- 
nection with  that  I  assume  that  none  of  our  steel  rails  are  exported 
into  Germany  or  into  Great  Britain,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  McCleary.  Oh,  no,  sir.  They  are  sold  in  what  are  known  as 
the  neutral  markets — the  nonproducing  markets.  ^ 

Senator  McCumber.  Most  of  the  exports  are  into  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  Canada? 

Mr.  McCleary.  And  China — no ;  not  in  China  now. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  of  any  exports  being  made  to 
Europe? 

Mr.  McCleary.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  the  price  at  which  those 
rails  are  exported,  I  suppose,  Mr.  McCleary  ? 

Mr.  McCleary.  I  thinK  Judge  Gary  made  a  statement  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  of  the  House  some  years  ago,  showing 
that  the  spread  was  the  least  in  the  United  States  of  all  the  e^orting 
nations.  That  is,  the  difference  between  the  home  price  and  the 
foreign  price  was  less  with  us  than  with  any  other  country,  includ- 
ing England.  I  looked  that  up  at  one  time;  and  that  is  my  owii 
judgment,  based  upon  their  own  reports,  which  show  their  domestic 
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prices  and  their  export  prices.  The  spread  is  less  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country. 

Sffliator  Johnson.  It  is  not  possible,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
formation Senator  McCumber  has  asked  for,  to  furnish  the  export 
price,  is  it? 

Mr.  McCiiEABY.  I  will  try  to  do  that,  Senator. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  that  information  was  given. 

Mr.  McCleart.  I  am  very  much  obliged,  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  WHLIAH  0.  SKTTEE,  OF  FBOTISEHCE,  B.  L, 
BEPRESENTDra  THE  AHEBICAN  SCBEW  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  views  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Smtthe.  Mr.  Chairman :  I  represent  the  American  Screw  Co., 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  manufactturers  of  wood  screws.  The  American 
Screw  Co.  is  the  largest  and  longest  established  maker  of  wood  screws 
in  the  United  States. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  some  15  or  20  makers  of  wood 
screws,  located  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Penn- 
^Ivania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  employing  about  4,000  hands,  and  having 
a  combined  productive  capacity  much  in  excess  of  the  country? 
consumption. 

The  proposed  rate  of  duty  on  iron  and  steel  wood  screws  under 
the  pendinff  bill,  H.  R.  18642,  paragraph  88,  is  25  per  cent  ad  valor«n. 
From  the  figures  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  January  25,  1912,  House  Report  No.  260,  Sixty-second 
Congress,  second  session,  it  appears  that  this  rate  is  a  reduction  of 
64  per  cent  from  the  existing  rates. 

The  existing  rates  of  du^  are  specific  and  ar6  as  follows:  More 
than  2  inches  m  length,  3  cents  per  pound ;  over  1  inch  and  not  more 
than  2  inches  in  len^h,  5  cents  per  pound;  over  one-half  inch  and 
not  more  than  1  inch  in  length,  8  cents  per  pound;  one-half  indk 
and  less  in  length,  10  cents  per  pound.  These  rates  are  a  reduc- 
tion of  a  little  more  than  16  per  cent  from  the  rates  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  their  adoption  and  are  the  lowest  rates  ever  imposed 
since  wood  screws  were  first  enumerated  in  the  tariff  acts  (1824), 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  act  of  1894,  the  Wilson  bill,  in  which 
the  rates  were  practically  the  same. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  rates  of  wages  paid  per  hour  have 
increased  about  10  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  there  has  been 
an  advance  of  from  7  per  cent  to  11  per  cent  m  the  expense  of  all 
fixed  and  general  charges  through .  enforced  reduction  in  working 
hours  per  week. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Will  you  indicate  there  what  that  item  of  11 
per  cent  advance  in  fixed  charges  consists  of? 

Mr.  Smythe.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  exactly  the  proper  data 
for  that.    It  is  taken  from  our  books. 

Senator  Heybukn.  Is  it  salaries,  or  rents,  or  investments? 

Mr.  Smythe.  It  covers  salaries  and  various  items  of  expense. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  can  not  give  now  the  items  of  it? 

Mr.  Smythe.  I  do  not  think  I  have  exactly  that  informaticMi, 
Senator. 
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Senator  Heybubn.  You  stated  a  percentage  there  equal  to  what 
might  be  held  to  be  a  reasonable  profit;  and  you  denonunated  it  as 
increase  in  fixed  charges. 

Mr.  Smtthe.  All  fixed  and  general  charges. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  say  that  increased  how  much  t 

Mr.  Smtthe.  From  7  to  11  per  cent.  That  would  be  in  salaries, 
and  taxes,  and  all  those  things. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Not  in  waees ! 

Mr.  Smtthe.  As  I  stated  before,  that  is  independent  of  wag^ 
During  the  past  10  years  the  rate  of  wages  paid  per  hour  has  in- 
ereased  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Metbubn.  Yes:  I  know  you  said  that 

Mr.  Smtthe.  I  referred  to  wages  specifically. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  do  not  mean  to  interrupt  you  further.  I 
thought  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  state  right  off  what  comprised 
that  item.    It  is  rather  an  unusual  one. 

Mr.  Smtthe.  It  comes  under  the  overhead  charges.  The  term 
^  overhead  "  includes  many  items  of  salaries,  increase  in  taxes,  and 
various  and  sundry  things.  T^at  covers  a  period  of  10  years,  you 
see.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase,  as  perhaps  you  gentlemen 
all  know,  in  salaries  and  all  that  sort  of  thmg — ^tne  nigher  cost  of 
living — every  year. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  unusual  condition  of 
high  cost  of  living,  or  has  that  phrase  become  so  pat  that  we  all  adopt 
it  and  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  true? 

Mr.  Smtthe.  I  think  very  likely  that  may  be  true  as  to  part  of  it: 
but  nevertheless  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  expenses  in  all 
businesses,  I  think,  for  the  last  10  years — ^merchandising  and  manu^ 
facturing  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  show  in  your  statement  an  increase  of  from 
7  to  11  pei^  cent  in  salaries,  and  10  per  cent  in  wages. 

Mr.  Smtthe.  Yes;  and  you  know  we  are  havmg  a  forced  reduc- 
tion in  working  hours.  That  is  one  thing  that  affects  us  in  New 
E^eland.    In  our  State  56  hours  constitute  a  week's  work  this  year. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  avera^  price  of  wood  screws  has  been 
much  lower  than  for  any  other  period  of  the  same  length ;  and  the 
letam  in  dividends  paid  has  averaged  less  than  6  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  invested  capital. 

Under  the  proposed  rate  of  duty  the  cost  of  foreign  screws,  at  the 
price  made  by  European  makers  for  other  American  markets — a  price 
much  lower  than  their  domestic  prices  and  presumably  below  their 
average  cost  of  production — ^plus  the  duty  would  be  about  7  per  cent 
below  the  price  m  the  United  States  market,  which  is  now  lower  than 
ever  before. 

The  importations  of  wood  screws  under  the  existing  tariff  rates 
have  been  inconsiderable.  Under  these  rates  the  cost  of  foreign 
screws,  at  the  price  hereinbefore  mentioned  as  made  by  European 
makers,  plus  the  duty,  is  but  about  35  per  cent  above  the  present  low 
price  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me.  You  said  the  importations  have 
been  inconsiderable.    Can  vou  give  the  approximate  figures  ? 

Mr.  Smtthe.  I  do  not  tnink  I  can.  I  looked  it  up,  but  did  not 
make  a  special  note  of  it. 
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Senator  Sxmmon&.  Will  you  make  a  special  note  of  it  and  give 
the  committee  the  total  ddinestic  pToductiim  of  your  produ<A  of 
screws  and  the  total  importations,  say,  for  the  yeltr  1910? 

Mr.  Smythb.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  They  ore  all  git^en  in  the  report. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  very  well  to  let  that  information  go  ia 
the  hearing. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  That  item  in  the  report  is  very  imperfectly 
stated. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  will  be  well  to  have  it  go  in  the  heaH&g, 
anyhow. 

Mr.  Smythb.  I  think  it  is  printed.  I  think  we  got  our  informa- 
tion from  that  source. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  can  furnish  the  information  as  a  part  of  your 
statement  and  proceed. 

Mr.  S^fYTHB.  Very  well,  gentlemen. 

The  duty  on  iron  or  steel  wood  screws  has  for  more  than  50  years 
been  uniformly  specific,  and  the  change  to  an  ad  valorem  rat6  is  a 
serious  peril  to  toe  domestic  manufacturers.  The  actual  duty  be- 
comes an  uncertain  and  varying  amount,  thus  subjecting  the  domestic 
makers  at  all  times  to  the  conditions  oi  that  foreign  market  fhAt  is 
for  the  time  beinir  most  depressed,  and  putting  it  within  the  power 
of  a  foreign  ma^r,  through  undervaluation  or  excessively  low  ex- 
port price,  to  reduce  the  duty  to  which  his  screws  are  subject 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  wood-screw  industry  undel*  the  ex- 
ertional and  temporary  conditions  of  40  to  60  years  ago  has  given 
i-ise  to  a  mistaken  popular  impression  of  the  industry.  Inough  wood 
screws  are  so  common  and  so  cheap  an  article  of  trade  and  consump- 
tion, they  are  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  products  made 
from  wire,  requiring  complex  and  costly  macmnery  and  a  total  in- 
vestment of  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  annual  product  Not- 
withstanding the  improvements  and  economies  tiiat  have  been  made 
since  the  times  of  that  earlier  success,  the  industry  has  failed  for  the 
past  quarter  century  to  realize  a  proper  and  reasonable  return. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  we  respectfully  protest  against  redaction 
from  the  existing  rates 

Senator  Johnson.  Pardon  me  right  there.  What  is  the  existing 
rate  ? 

Mr.  Smythb.  The  existing  rate  is  specific;  more  than  2  inches, 
—  cents  a  pound.    I  read  that  in  one  of  the  earlier  parte. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  the  specific  rate.  The  present  bill 
puts  it  on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  What  was  the  old  ad  valorem  basis, 
or  the  ad  valorem  equivalent? 

Mr.  Smythb.  I  think  I  will  have  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  House 
<5ommittee,  which  gives  that  rate. 

Senator  Simmons.  Very  well ;  you  can  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Smythe.  I  gave  the  reduction  here  proposed. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  you  gave  the  per  cent  of  the  redudaon 
proposed  ? 

Mr.  Smythb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  will  be  all  rijght.    Give  that. 

Mr.  Smythb.  The  rate  of  reduction  is  64  per  cent  of  the  exiMing 
rates. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  did  not  know  you  had  given  that.  If  I  had, 
I  would  not  have  asked  the  question. 

In  view  of  tha  foregoing,  we  respectfully  protest  against  reduction 
fi^ODi  the  existing  rates  of  duty  and  against  the  change  from  specific 
to  ad  valorem  duty,  the  prices  obtainable  under  the  existing  tariff, 
even  in  the  face  of  advancing  elements  of  cost,  bein^  lower  than  ever 
before  and  the  financial  return  being  altogether  madequate  in  an 
industry  of  its  character. 

SMTEMElfn  OF  XB.  WALLACE  L.  FOND,  OF  FBOTISSNCE,  B.  I., 
BEFBESENIINO  THE  NICHOLSON  FILE  CO. 

Mr.  Pond.  The  Nicholson  File  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  being  a 
maAufacturer  in  the  United  States  of  files,  rasj>s,  and  floats — ^all  three 
of  which  classes  of  product  are  hereinafter  m<^uded  in  the  general 
term  files — ^respectfully  represents : 

There  are  in  the  United  states  some  25  to  30  makers  of  machine-cut 
files,  with  plants  located  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
flan;  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penni^lvania,  Rhode  fcland,  and 
Wisconsin,  employing  about  6,000  hands,  besides  numerous  smaller 
concems  scattered  throughout  the  country,  usinff  more  or  less  ma- 
chineiT  and  employing  from  5  to  20  hands  eaw.  These  all  have 
a  combined  productive  capacity  much  in  excess  of  the  country's 
requirements. 

The  present  tariff  on  files  as  established  by  the  act  of  1909  (the 
Pavne-Aldrich  bill)  provides  specific  duties  as  follows:  Class  1,  2^ 
inches  and  under,  25  cents  per  dozen ;  class  2,  3  to  4^  inches,  47^  cents 
per  dozen;  dass  3, 5  to  6^  inches,  62^  cents  per  doz^oi;  class  4, 7  inches 
and  above,  77^  cents  per  dozen. 

These  specific  duties,  based  on  importations  for  the  year  1911,  are 
tb^  equivalent  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  61.16  per  cent. 

The  proposed  rate  of  duty  under  the  pending  Underwood  bill  is 
25  pei^  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  existing  rates  are  an  approximate  average  of  15  per  cent  below 
the  rates  of  me  Dingley  bill,  and  the  proposed  rate  of  25  per  oent 
ad  valorem  will  be,  according  to  the  figures  appearing  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  a  further  reduction  of  about 
63  per  oent;. 

The  existing  rates  of  duty  on  files  are  lower  than  ever  before,  and 
are  not  excessive  as  a  whole,  while  the  rates  on  the  snudler  siaes  of 
files  are  sufiicient  to  in  a  measure  only  satisfactorily  establish  their 
manufacture  in  this  country. 

The  effect  under  the  Underwood  bill^  if  enacted  into  law,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  very  largely  increased  unportation  of  files,  but  we 
submit  that  this  would  be  a  detriment  to  tne  country  in  general,  and 
of  no  benefit  in  any  way. 

It  would  necessarily  mean  that  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen, 
formerly  required  to  be  steadily  emploved  to  produce  in  the  file 
factories  of  tnia  country  the  quantity  of  files  hereafter  expected  to  be 
imported,  would  either  lose  their  employment  entirely;  or^  as  a  conse- 
quence ox  the  increased  importations,  a  larger  number  of  workmen 
would  be  employed  steadily  only  a  portion  of  the  time.  This  would 
be  a  decided  injury  to  the  country  at  large. 
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In  addition^  an  increased  importation  of  files  would  result  in  no 
benefit,  for  it  is  hardly  conceivable  to  suppose  that  the  price  of  files, 
because  of  such  increased  importation,  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
would  be  lessened  to  any  appreciable  extent  after  these  files  have 
successively  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  importer,  the  jobber 
or  distributor,  and  the  retailer  to  the  consumer  himself. 

Senator  Simmoi^s.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  by  that  that  the  price  at 
which  you  sell  files  to  these  middle  people  has  no  influence  or  effect 
upon  the  price  which  they  charge  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Pond.  Not  absolutely ;  but  it  would  take  a  long  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  meaning  of  what  you 
have  just  read. 

Mr.  Pond.  I  think  an  increased  importation  of  files,  as  I  have 
stated,  would  hardly  decrease  the  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
after  these  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  importer,  the  jobber, 
and  the  distributor  to  the  retailer. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  means  the  price  at  which  these  middle 
men  buy  this  thing  originally  from  the  producer  or  importer  does 
not  affect  the  price  he  charges  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Pond.  Perhaps  I  can  better  answer  the  Senator  by  claiming— 
I  think  it  is  a  fact— that  the  price  to-day  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
in' many  cases  is  no  different  on  certain  grades  of  files  from  what  it 
was  10  or  16  years  ago ;  whereas  the  price  to  the  distributor  is  mate- 
rially lower. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is,  admitting  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  these  middle  men  do  add  very  large  profits 
for  themselves,  still,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  they  have  to  pay  a  lower 
price  for  the  article  as  it  comes  from  the  proaucer,  or  the  importer, 
the  price  to  the  consumer  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  least,  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Pond.  But  my  point  was  that  the  large  consumers  of  files  are 
the  large  machine  snops.  The  particular  consumer  that  I  speak  of 
here  is  the  small  man  using  files,  and  it  would  be  the  desu*e  to  reduce 
the  price  to  him.  He  buys  files  in  very  small  quantities,  one,  two,  or 
a  dozen  files,  and  consequently  goes  to  the  small  retail  dealer  for 
them.  It  would  take  a  very  long  time,  probably  many  years,  before 
the  price  to  that  class  of  consumer  would  be  materially  reduced. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  your  first  statement,  imexplained,  would 
mean  that  the  price  which  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  for  these 
articles  would  not  be  affected  by  the  price  which  the  manufacturer 
got. 

Mr.  Pond.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  that  in  the  record,  that  the 
consumer  I  have  particularly  in  mind  here  is  the  smaller  consumer, 
the  man  who  runs  his  own  machine  shop,  and  pays  his  own  file  bills, 
for  that  is  the  man  whom  any  reduction  of  price  would  affect,  as  far 
as  his  living  is  concerned,  as  far  as  any  benefit  to  the  country  is 
concerned. 

The  sure  effect  of  any  increased  importation  of  files  would  beja 
constant  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  manufacturers  of  Hda 
country  ror  reduced  prices,  which  would  necessarily  mean  both  re- 
duced returns  on  the  investment  represented  in  the  indusbry,  and 
reduced  wages  to  the  operatives  employed. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tne  duty  at  present  is  practically  prohibitive, 
is  it  not ;  that  is,  there  are  practically  no  importations  now ! 
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Mr.  PoKD.  I  will  come  to  that,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  proceed. 

Senator  Simmons.  Certainly ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Pond.  The  duty  on  files  has,  for  the  past  85  years  and  more, 
been  unifonnly  a  specific  duty,  and  the  change  to  the  ad  valoron  rate 
would  be  seriously 'detrimental  to  the  domestic  maker. 

Apart  from  the  greater  difficulties  in  determining  a  proper. basis 
for  the  ad  valorem  duty,  the  actual  duty  becomes  an  imcertain  and 
varying  amount,  subject  to  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  forei^ 
markets,  and  always  to  the  conditions  of  that  one  of  them  that  is  for 
the  time  being  most  depressed;  and  also  subject,  in  the  absence  of  a 
provision  fixing  the  dutiable  value  at  the  fair  market  value  for  home 
consumption  in  the  country  of  origin,  to  the  discriminating  export 
prices  common  in  several  European  countries,  and  to  the  mood  of 
any  irascible  foreign  competitor,  who,  by  low  Quotations  and  the 
exi>ortation  of  a  few  files,  can  effectually  demoralize  this  market  at 
insignificant  cost  to  himself,  the  quantity  of  goods  actually  imported 
being  no  measure  of  the  injury  done. 

Aside  from  this  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  files 
under  7  inches  in  length  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  importations 
under  existing  conditions.  The  manufacture  of  these  small  files 
represents  a  large  percentage  of  our  product,  employing  a  great  num- 
bco*  of  skilled  workmen.  The  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  many  of 
these  small  files  ranges  very  high — ^many  times  as  high  as  from  80  to 
99  per  cent  of  their  cost.  Therefore  on  these  smaller  and  finer  files  a 
relatively  larger  j^rcentage  of  duty  is  not  only  advisable  but  abso- 
lutely imperative  if  the  domestic  maker  is  to  continue  to  supply  this 
class  of  goods  to  the  consuming  public  and  maintain  his  factory  on 
the  present  basis  of  operation  ana  wages  paid. 

Should  the  proposed  bill  become  a  law  there  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion but  that  tne  business  of  the  American  file  makers  in  these  smaller 
sizes  of  files  would  be  Seriously  retarded,  re^rdless  of  any  effort  to 
meet  these  changed  conditions  oy  reductions  in  wages  to  reduce  costs. 

The  net  market  price  of  files  has  in  this  country  gradually  and 
continuously  declined  for  many  yeai^  past,  notwithstanding?  the 
gradual  increase  in  rates  of  wages  paid,  the  increased  cost  of  ma- 
terial, and  of  all  fixed  charfl;es  through  the  reduction  in  operating 
time  enforced  by  State  l^islation. 

There  exists  oetween  the  file  makers  of  this  country  actual  and 
active  competition  of  the  keenest  kind.  These  file  makers  are,  at 
least  in  so  lar  as  this  company  is  or  has  been  concerned  or  is  aware, 
entirely  independent  of  each  other  in  the  conduct  of  their  business, 
with  no  trade  agreements  or  relations  of  any  character  either  directly 
or  indirectly  ai^ting  their  affairs. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  competition  for  customers,  or  is  it  a  com- 
petition in  price! 

Mr.  Pond.  In  every  way. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  the  price  paid  uniform  throughout  the 
country? 

Mr.  ±*oND.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not 

Senator  Simmons.  The  price  of  files  varies  at  different  places) 

Mr.  Pond.  At  different  places  and  in  accordance  with  the  manu- 
facturer.   The  different  makes  of  files  vary  ii^  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  now  taking  the  same  file;  does  not  that 
sell  for  the  same  price  throughout  this  country  t 
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Mr.  PdND.  Not  generally ;  it  varies  in  accordance  with  the  demand 
in  different  markets. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  a  rule,  is  there  not  a  standard  price  wMdi  is 
maintained  all  over  this  ooontry  I  I  am  aasnming  there  may  be  com- 
petition  among  yon  for  onstomeiB. 

Mr.  Pond.  What  do  you  mean— our  price  or  the  retailer's  price! 

Senator  Simmons.  I  mean  your  price,  of  course. 

Mr.  Pond.  Our  price  on  files  is  lor  the  same  class  of  trade  more  or 
less  practically  the  same  throughout  the  country ;  not  absolutely. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  have  competitors! 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Competitors  for  customers;  do  they  not  chaige 
the  same  that  you  do! 

Mr.  Pond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  For  the  same  file! 

Mr.  Pond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  charge  a  different  price  for  identically 
the  same  file! 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  would  seem  that  the  man  who  would  charge 
the  lowest  price  would  get  pretty  much  all  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Pond.  Quality  being  equal,  he  ought  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  same  quality. 

Mr.  Pond.  You  said  the  same  file,  did  you  not ! 

Senator  Simmons.  I  assumed  the  same  quality  of  file;  I  am  assom- 
inff  more  than  one  man  is  making  the  same  file,  of  the  same  quality. 

Mr.  Pond.  That  would  be  a  very  hard  ouestion  to  answer.  Tlie 
comparative  quality  of  differ^it  makes  of  files  is  a  thing  upon  which 
a  dozen  men  would  naturally  differ.  The  file  that  is  demanded  in  (me 
section  can  maintain  a  price  which  the  same  file  in  another  section, 
because  of  the  lade  of  demand,  could  not  maintain. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  your  explanation. 

Mr.  Pond.  We  employ  a  vary  large  percentage  of  highly  skilled 
and  well-paid  labor.  Up  to  this  time  our  workmen  have  praetically 
never  beoi  idle  except  by  their  own  preference.  Hours  of  labor  are 
as  regrulated  by  State  legislation  and  remuneration  received  by  our 
operatives  is  better  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  file  making. 

Common  laborers  employed  in  file  making  in  this  country  under 
the  present  scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  Nidiolson  File  Co.,  wfaidi 
correi^onds,  we  believe,  with  those  paid  by  other  American  makers, 
is  as  follows:  Laboi^rs  and  helpers,  $1.40  to  $1.80  per  day;  billed 
workmen,  $2.40  to  $4.26  per  day. 

We  are  unable  to  secure  up-to-date  authentie  information  as  to 
the  prices  paid  for  similar  labor  in  like  factories  abroad,  but  our  last 
advice  on  this  subject  shows  that  a  few  years  ago  wages  paid  in  rep- 
resentative file  factories  in  Germany  averaged  for  laborers  and  aisist- 
ants  64  c^its  to  $1.08  per  day;  skilled  workmen,  86  cents  to  $2.14 
per  day. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  give  the  number  of  years  ago? 

Mr.  Pond.  A  few  years  ago.  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  make  that 
a  little  more  definite.  My  impression  is  that  wae  the  year  1909,  but 
I  can  not  say  definitely. 

We  present  herewith,  marked  ^'  Exhibit  A,"  a  2-inch  round  file, 
which  is  as  light  and  small  as  any  file  we  keep  in  stock.    In  pro- 
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ducing  these  files  1  pound  of  steel,  costing  25  cents,  will  make  83 

dozen  files,  having  a  net  value  of  $68.06.    The  labor  expended  by  us 

on  this  pound  of  steel  enhances  its  value  272  times  its  cost. 

We  also  present  herewith,  Marked  ''  Exhibit  B,"  a  S^-inch  needle 
file.   The  needle  file  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  fine  files, 

and  the  trade  in  them  is  quite  extensive.    This  is  also  a  file  on  which 
present  importations  are  neavy.    * 

The  Chaibman.  You  intend  to  leave  those  with  the  committee,  do 
you? 
Mr.  Pond.  Yes,  sir. 

One  pound  of  this  steel,  costing  19  cents,  will  make  eight  dozen 
files,  having  a  net  value  of  $6.72,  the  labor  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  steel  35|  times. 

For  the  coarser  and  heavier  kinds  we  present  (marked  ^  Exhibit 
C")  a  14-inch  flat  bastard  file.  While  this  is  not  the  largest  or 
coarsest  file  that  we  make,  it  is  one  that  has  the  heaviest  sale  of 
the  larger  and  coarser  kinds,  and  will  represent  a  fair  average  of 
this  class.  One  dozen  of  these  files  requires  21  pounds  of  steel,  at  a 
cost  of  3^  cents  per  pound,  or  73^  cents  for  the  dozen  files.  Theo^ 
files  are  sold  at  about  $2.91  per  dozen  net.  The  steel,  therefore,  on 
the  coarser  kind  of  files  is  enhanced  in  value  3^  times. 

^  Briefly  stated,  then,  1  pound  of  the  finest  grade  is  enhanced  272 
times,  1  pound  of  the  medium  grade  35^  times,  1  pound  of  the  coarser 
grade  3^  times. 

The  wide  range  of  labor  cost  as  shown  by  the  above  figures  must 
make  apparent  to  you,  as  previously  claimed,  the  need  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  greater  protection  in  these  small  files  as  com- 
pared with  the  larger  ones. 

It  will  be  seen  that  labor,  mostly  highly  skilled,  constitutes  the 
major  part  of  the  cost  of  making  files.  This  will  be  more  readily 
apparent  from  a  casual  examination  of  samples  herewith  submitted 
unaer  Exhibit  D,  showing  several  different  files  in  many  different 
stages  of  manufacture;  we  show  only  the  principal  stages,  and  those 
where  the  difference  from  one  stage  to  another  is  more  apparent  to 
the  eye. 

Senator  Johnson.  Can  you  g[ive  us  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
upon  these  files  you  are  now  exhibiting? 

Mr.  Pond.  That  particular  file  [indicating]  t 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pond.  What  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  ad  valorem? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pond.  I  think  I  can.  I  can  not  speak  so  definitely  about  the 
importations  of  that  file  into  this  country,  because  we  have  no  way 
of  Knowing  what  any  particular  file  is.  They  are  classified  aceorcU 
ing  to  len^h  and  not  according  to  kind. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  meet  competition  largely,  you  say,  with  the 
shorter  files  f 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  upon  those  shorter 
files! 

Mr.  Pond.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  the  same  for  all,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pond.  The  ad  valorem  percentage  would  be  the  same;  but  I 
think  the  Senator  means  the  ad  valorem  net. 
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Senator  Johkaon.  The  specific  duty  makes  it  different,  and  I 
wanted  tliat  put  in  ad  yalorein,  if  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  PoNix  I  think  it  would  be  impoflsible  to  give  that  on  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  files. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  the  price  per  dozen  at  which  these 
shorter  files  are  imported  t 

Mr.  Pond.  I  do  not 

In  the  making  of  every  one  of  Hie  files  shown  by  these  samples  there 
are  no  less  than  91  definite,  distinct,  and  separate  operations^  or 
handling  through  which  each  individual  piece  must  go  from  the  time 
the  ateeT  reaches  our  f actorv  until  the  time  when  the  finished  files 
are  placed  in  our  stock.  These  distinct  operations  can  readily  be 
enumerated  if  the  committee  desires  this  information.  Thare  are,  in 
addition  to  these  91  distinct  operations,  many  more  minor  operations 
during  which  every  file  must  be  handled  separately  in  process  of 
manufacture. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  and  a  casual  examination  of  the 
samples  shown  will  at  once  demonstrate  the  reason  for  the  great 
comparative  cost  of  labor  in  the  cost  of  any  finished  file. 

No  less  than  6,000  varieties  of  files  are  reeularly  made  by  this  com- 
pany. Every  om  of  these  files  is  a  fine-eaged  tool  which  must  be 
handled  as  a  unit  in  practically  every  operation  through  which  it 
passes,  and  after  passing  the  cut  stage  is  a  very  delicate  tool  and 
easily  ruined  or  damaged  if  not  handled  with  the  utmost  care. 

Senator  Simmons,  x  ou  have  been  giving  the  cost  of  the  sted  that 
enters  into  these  files  of  various  sizes  and  qualities? 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  not  these  files  made  largely  by  machinery! 

Mr.  Pond.  All  machine  work,  practically;  but  no  automatic  ma- 
chine work.    Every  machine  re(|uires  the  attendance  of  an  operator. 

Scciator  Simmons.  The  additional  expense  of  making  the  file  is 
largely  machine  expense,  is  it  not,  expense  connected  with  machinery! 

Mr.  Pond.  I  think  the  machinery  is  a  very  minor  expense. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  that  is  a  minor  expense ! 

Mr.  Pond.  A  very  minor  expense ;  because  one  operator  can  operate 
only  (me  machine  and  make  one  file  at  a  time*  There  is  no  autMaatic 
machine  in  the  file  making. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  per  cent  of  the  balance  of  the  cost  would 
you  allow  for  labor,  and  what  for  machinery? 

Mr.  Pond.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  exactly,  but  I 
think  I  can  give  you  the  information  you  want. 

Senator  nmmons.  Take  that  small  file  you  had  there.  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  would  appear  to  me,  a  layman,  that  the  bulk  of  the  work 
in  making  that  file  was  bv  machine. 

Mr.  Pond.  The  bulk  or  the  work  is  done  <m  the  machine. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Pond.  But  it  requires  the  very  close  attention  of  the  operator 
while  the  work  is  ffoing  on. 

Senat<»r  Lodob.  Machines  do  not  work  themselves,  you  know. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  course  not:  I  do  not  assume  tiiat.  Senator. 
The  point  I  make  is  that  the  bulk  oi  that  w<»^  is  machine  work,  and 
not  manual  labor. 

Mr.  Pond.  But  in  the  payment  it  is  the  man  who  gets  the  pay. 
The  machine  that  makes  that  file  is  a  very  small  investment,  and 
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the  labor  cost,  or  the  cost  of  making  the  file,  goes  into  the  pocket  of 
the  laborer.   Fully  99  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tms  file  is  labor. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  How  long  would  it  take  a  man  to  make  that 
file! 

Mr.  PoKD^  I  could  not  answer  tiiat  because  it  has  to  go  through 
other  yarious  different  operations  in  the  factory,  all  of  these  number* 
less  operations. 

Senator  Hetburk.  How  many  machines  operate  on  that  file! 

Mr.  PoKD.  It  probably  goes  through  a  dozen  machines. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  men  are  employed } 

Mr.  PoNDw  One  man  at  each  machine. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  dozen  machines  and  a  dozen  men;  and  you 
say  that  99  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  is  labor  I 

ifr.  Pond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  the  men  employed  about  equally  as  to 
time? 

Mr.  Pond.  I  would  hardly  think  so,  because  the  forging  of  that 
file  is  a  quick  operation ;  the  ^nding  of  it  is  a  yery  careral  opera- 
tion; the  filing  of  it  before  it  is  cut,  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  opera- 
tion because  it  is  a  yery  small  file,  and  it  has  to  be  absolutely  round 
«id  shaped  just  right;  and  the  cutting,  which  is  under  a  machine, 
IS  also  very  delicate  or  yery  many  of  the  files  would  be  broken. 

Senator  Hstbttsn.  When  does  it  get  its  temper,  before  it  is  cut  or 
afterwards? 

Mr.  Pond.  After  it  is  cut. 

Senator  Simmons.  Starting  at  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of 
that  fine  file,  which  you  say  has  to  go  through  about  12  machines, 
would  it  be  nnished  on  the  same  day  f 

Mr.  Pond,  It  probably  would  not  be  finished  in  a  month. 

Senator  Hbtbtjrn.  You  could  finish  one  in  a  day  by  just  going 
from  one  machine  to  another,  could  you  nott 

Mr.  Pond.  No,  sir;  we  could  finish  it  in  a  day  if  we  had  the  ma- 
diines  ready  and  could  take  it  immediately  from  one  to  another. 

Senator  Hbtbtjbn.  What  period  of  hours  or  minutes  would  be 
required  to  make  one  of  those  files  if  you  just  passed  it  steadily  along! 

Mr.  Pond.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senat<Mr  HsTBtnEor.  I  remember  early  in  life  reading  that  it  took 
nine  men  to  make  &  pii^*  That  was  because  it  passed  through  the 
hands  of  nine  men.    This  seems  to  be  sK)inething  of  that  same  nature. 

Mr.  Pond.  Any  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff,  which  experience 
shows  is  by  no  means  prohibitiye,  will  threaten  the  yerjc  existence  of 
that  brancn  of  the  inaustry,  comprising  great  quantities  of  files  in* 
duded  in  the  range  of  classes  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  present  tariff, 
except  by  a  most  radical  cheapening  of  labor,  and  to  a  point  which 
the  present  American  standard  of  hying  will  not  warranto 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  ^'  by  no  means  prohibitiye.''  Are  there 
many  importations! 

Mr.  Pond.  Of  these  classes ;  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  importation  in  proportion  to  the 
production  in  this  countiy ! 

Mr.  Pond.  Of  such  files  as  this,  which  I  have  marked  "  Erfiibit  B,** 
I  presume,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate,  there  are  as  many  files  imported 
as  there  are  made  in  this  country. 
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Senator  Simmons.  That  is  a  hijgh-grade  filet 

Mr.  Pond.  That  is  a  file  on  which  there  is  very  much  labor.  That 
18  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  it.  We  have  no  absolute  way  of 
checking. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  there  any  exportations  of  that?  Do  yoo 
export  that? 

Mr.  Pond.  Not  to  any  extent  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  any  of  your  files! 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes;  we  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  proportion  of  your  files  do  you  export! 

Mr.  Pond.  The  percentage  of  our  exportations  to  our  total  produc- 
tion would  probably  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Senator  ISimmons.  Tou  export  about  25  per  cent  of  all  you  make! 

Mr.  Pond.  From  20  to  25  per  cent ;  it  varies. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tou  mean  your  individual  firm  does,  or  the 
country  at  lar^e  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  Our  firm. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  do  vou  export  themt 

Mr.  Pond.  All  over  the  world. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  are  they  imported  from ! 

Mr.  Pond.  The  importations  coming  mto  this  country  come — the 
figures  I  give  are  from  memory,  taken  from  the  Government  statis- 
tics— ^largely  from  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  any  to  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  Practically  very  small  quantities. 

Senator  Simmons,  miere  do  you  ex]port  them  to,  chiefly? 

Mr.  Pond.  To  England,  Russia,  Africa,  Australia,  India,  Chinar— 
those  are  the  principal  countries  to  which  we  export.  ^ 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  export  them  to  India  you  are  in 
competition  with  England? 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  export  them  to  China  and  Africa 
you  are  in  competition  with  Germany,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Pond.  Germany,  and  Englana  also. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tariff  conditions  are  the  same,  as  affect  you  and 
your  German  competitor,  in  China  and  in  India,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Pond.  I  think  so.         ^ 

Senator  Simmons.  You  maintain  your  competition  there  very  weD, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Pond.  We  do  in  competition  with  English  makers ;  we  do  not 
attempt  to  meet  the  competition  of  German-made  files. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  not  have  to  meet  it,  though  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  We  do  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Pond.  Our  product  is  so  much  superior  in  quality  that  we  are 
able  to  prove  that  we  can  sell  at  our  prices  in  competition  with  the 
Gterman-made  file  and  hold  the  market 

Senator  Simmons.  The  German  has  not  caught  up  with  you,  then? 

Mr.  Pond.  Not  in  quality. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  only  reason  that  you  do  not  meet 
German  competition  in  the  other  markets  of  the  world — that  th^ 
can  not  compete  with  you  in  quality? 

Mr.  Pond.  If  the  German  file 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  did  meet 
Enclish  competition. 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  England  make  a  better  quality  than  Crer* 
many? 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  England  makes  a  better  quality  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  England  makes  as  good  a  quality  as  you? 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  sold 
your  files  largely  in  England. 

Mr.  Pond,  les,  sir;  we  do,  largely. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  compete  with  England  in  its  own 
market? 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  afraid  of  England,  then,  as  a  com- 
petitor in  this  market,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  We  would  be  under  other  conditions  than  the  present. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  are  the  other  conditions? 

Mr.  Pond.  Under  the  new  conditions  which  would  certainly  come 
if  the  proposed  bill  becomes  a  law  we  would  be  afraid  of  English 
ccMnpetition  in  this  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  compete  in  England,  and  there  is  no  tariff 
there? 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  Englishman  is  at  home? 

Mr.  Pond.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  go  into  his  home  and  you  compete  with 
him  there.  Suppose  the  same  conditions  existed  here — there  were  no 
tariff;  could  you  not  compete  with  the  Englishman  just  as  well  in 
this  market  as  you  compete  with  him  in  his  own  market? 

Mr.  Pond.  I  think  I  can  answer  your  question^  Senator. .  Files  are 
sold  by  English  makers  universally  on  a  price  bst  that  was  adopted 
76  or  80  years  ago.  It  is  entirely  antiquated,  and  in  it  the  price  of 
the  different  files  bears  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  making  those  files. 
Under  that  price  list  many  files  are  sold  at  prices  lower  than  we  could 
posBibly  meet. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where? 

Mr^  Pond.  In  all  markets. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  talking  about  the  English  market  now. 

Mr.  Pond.  In  the  English  market. 

Senator  Simmon&  You  said  a  while  affo  you  did  meet  that 

Mr.  Pond.  We  could  not  meet  that  if  we  attempted  to  sell  those 
mrticular  files.    There  are  certain  files  that  we  will  not  sell  in 

I^nator  Smoot.  You  can  not  sell  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  We  can  not  sell,  because  we  can  not  meet  the  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  said  you  were  selling  about  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  your  articles  abroad,  and  chiefly  in  England. 

Mr.  Pond.  No,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  chiefly ;  I  say  largely.  I  can 
not  give  you  the  percentage  that  goes  into  the  Englidi  mark^ 

Senator  Simmons.  Very  well ;  I  will  not  press  that  any  further. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  sizes  do  you  sell  m  England  ? 
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Mr.  Pond.  I  could  not  say. 

The  present  protection  on  files  is  in  no  way  too  great,  and  we  most 
uFjgently  petition  that  the  existing  specific  rates  of  duty  be  main- 
tained unchanged. 

Bear  in  mind  that  within  the  past  five  years  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  have  materially  increased  their  duties  on  files,  notaUy 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Sweden,  with  the  result  that  whereas 
a  few  years  ago  this  company  did  considerable  business  in  each  of 
these  countries,  it  is  now  exceedingly  difficult  because  of  these  tariffs 
to  obtain  any  trade  worth  considermg  in  these  markets. 

America  is  the  best  market  in  the  world.  A  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  duty  on  files  will  immediately  allow  file  makers  all  over  the  world 
to  advantageously  enter  this  market. 

We  submit  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  file  industry  of  this  country 
is  sufficiently  important,  as  to  capital  and  labor  employed,  and  the 
value  of  the  annual  product,  to  most  surely  entitle  it  to  continue  to 
merit  that  degree  of  protection  which  it  now  receives. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  files  pro- 
duced in  this  country  are  produced  by  the  factories  owned  by  the  com- 
pany you  represent? 

Mr.  Pond.  I  can  not  ffive  that  to  you  absolutely  in  dozens,  but  in 
value  of  product  I  would  estimate  from  50  to  54  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  your  company  produces  more  than  half 
the  entire  output? 

Mr.  Pond.  I  believe  we  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  not  control  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  fix  a  price  which  the  other  smaller 
producers  follow? 

Mr.  Pond.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Simmons,  ion  are  not  a  trust  then,  although  you  do  oon- 
trol  more  than  half  the  outout  ? 

Mr.  PdND.  I  think  I  would  go  further  than  that  and  say 

Senator  Simmons.  I  ask  you  that  because  I  have  always  heard 
your  concwn  characterized  as  a  trust. 

Mr.  Pond.  I  think  the  Senator  has  tak^i  that  more  from  the  papefs 
he  has  seen. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  say ;  I  have  heard  your  conoem 
characterized  as  a  trust. 

Mr.  Pond.  We  claim  not  to  be  a  trust  in  any  way.  t  have  stated 
very  emphatically  in  the  paper  which  I  have  presented  that,  so  far 
as  our  company  is  concemea,  there  is  not  now  and  has  not  been  at 
any  time  any  relation,  agreement,  or  connection  with  any  other  com- 
pany. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  did  not  need  to  have  any  if  you  oobtrol 
more  than  half  of  the  output,  did  you? 

Mr.  Pond.  If  we  were  attempting  to  control  the  prices  we  would. 

Senaitor  Simmons.  If  any  fellow  began  to  cut  your  prioes  could 
you  not  dispose  of  him  pretty  quickly  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  We  state  also  m  our  pi^r  that  in  the  last  10  yean 
prices  of  files  have  been  continually  declining. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  not  acquired  some  plants  which  have 
begun  to  undercut  your  prices? 

Mr.  Pond.  Not  blecause  they  have  begun  to  undenmt  our  prioas. 
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Senator  Simmons.  But  you  have  acquired  some  that  did  begin  to 
undercut  your  prices? 

Mr.  Pond.  We  have  acquired  plants  that  have  been  active  competi- 
tors of  ours;  but  not  because  they  h%ve  been  active. competitors. 

Senator  Simmons.  Were  they  not  cutting  vour  prices  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  No,  sir;  at  the  time  we  acquired  them,  no. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  were  not  underselling  you  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  Had  they  been  underseling  you  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Simmons:  I  am  not  asking  whether  necessarily,  but  I  am 
asking  for  Uie  fact  Had  they  not  oeen  underselling  you ;  some  of 
these  plants  that  you  acquired  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  On  the  average  I  would  say  not.  I  think  our  prices 
had  been  as  low  as  any.  I  mink,  further  than  that,  I  had  better  add 
that  since  we  have  acquired  these  other  plants  our  prices  on  the  goods 
which  they  make  have  never  been  raised,  but  have  constantly  been 
reduced. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  reduced  them  first,  have  you  notf 

Mr.  Pond.  We  have  continued  the  reductions  that  mi^t  have  been 
started. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  may  be  good  business  to  reduce  sometimes, 
may  it  not  t 

Mr.  Pond.  It  undoubtedly  is. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  plants  do  you  control — separate 
plante? 

Mr.  Pond.  Four  factories. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Pond.  In  Providence,  K  I.;  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  and  Anderson,  Ind. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  about  6,000  men  were  employed  in 
that  industry? 

Mr.  Pond.  In  the  industry;  that  is,  in  our  company  and  all  others. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Pond.  From  2,800  to  8,000.  I  would  like  to  leave  with  the 
committee  this  catalogue,  which  shows  a  large  variety  of  files,  and 
nftany  of  the  files  in  actual  detail,  all  photographic  reproductions. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  are  those  fine  fibs  iMed  for — what  branch 
of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Pond.  Watdmiakers,  largely,  and  jewelers,  ringmakers — all 
IdndB  of  fibae  tool  work. 

Senator  Hsybukn.  I  wanted  to  know  the  general  class  of  factories 
in  whidti  they  were  used. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Thwe  are  a  number  of  representatives  of  the 
lead  and  zinc  industries  present  or  on  their  way  to  Washington,  and 
I  will  ask  Senator  Heybum  to  arranj^  the  order  of  their  procedure-^ 
any  order  he  may  select.  I  am  in&rmed  that  they  do  not  oaM  to 
go  on  with  the  hearing  to  any  extent  to-day,  but  will  continue  wi^ 
it  on  Monday.  However,  they  may  start  to-day  and  proceed  for  a 
time. 

Senator  HarBtmN.  There  are  two  sine  men  here,  one  from  Joplin^ 
and  one  from  the  Ooear  d'Alene  country  in  Idaho,  who  say  theiy 
will  not  occupy  over  20  minutes  each ;  and  there  would  be  time  for 
theoL 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  not  hold  an  afternoon  session, 
I  assume. 

Senator  Heybubn.  These  men  would  like  to  make  their  statements 
and  be  free  to  get  home.  . 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  call  them,  we  will  hear  them. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  will  first  call  Mr.  Ruhl,  of  Joplin. 

8TATEHENT  OF  HR.  ABTHUB  T.  EITHL,  OF  TOPLDT,  KO. 

Mr.  RuHii.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  we  wish  to  speak  upon 
paragraph  72  of  the  Underwood  bill,  which  ha^  placed  zinc  ores  on 
the  free  list,  while,  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  it  was  paragraph 
193,  in  which  the  duties  were  levied  oira  sliding  scale,  averaging 
from  a  free  list,  under  10  per#cent,  up  to  1  cent  on  the  metal  content 
of  the  ore.  I  represent  the  Joplin  ore  producers,  who  perhaps  have 
about  50  or  56  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  spelter  ores  of  the 
country.  We  have  employed  in  our  industry  somewhere  between 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  men,  the  labor  of  whom  is  distributed 
among  four  States,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas.  Our 
statement,  of  course,  will  concern  the  industry  strictly  in  the  Joplin 
district,  while  others  interested  in  the  zinc  will  present  their  side  of 
the  situation. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Your  mines  are  strictW  zinc-producing  mines! 

Mr.  RuHL.  We  mine  principally  zinc.  We  have  a  by-product  of 
lead.  As  compared  with  lead,  our  zinc  is  very  much  in  excess,  say 
800,000  tons  of  zinc  and  about  40,000  to  about  45,000  tons  of  lead  otc. 

Senator  Hbybukn.  Is  the  lead  content  suflEbient  to  sustain  mining 
in  the  absence  of  the  zinc  product? 

Mr.  RuHii.  It  is  not,  except  in  exceptional  mines.  We  might  have 
a  few  mines  here  and  there  scattered  over  the  district  that  might 
mine  for  a  small  period  of  time. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  the  cessation  of  the  zinc  mining  would  mean 
the  closing  down  of  the  mines? 

Mr.  RuHL.  In  the  Joplin  district  it  would.  We,  of  course,  speak 
for  the  retention  of  the  auty  as  it  was  levied  under  the  Payne- Alcfrich 
bill.  In  this  statement  of  fact  we  wish  to  present  three  points  of 
view.  We  widi  to  make  clear  that  the  two  years  under  the  Pa^e- 
Aldrich  bill  have  demonstrated  that  the  producers  need  the  protection. 
Secondp  that  the  combination  of  lar^e  zinc  deposits  easily  accessible 
in  Mexico  and  with  a  cost  of  production  below  that  in  the  Joplin  dis- 
trict places  zinc-ore  producers  in  the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
seeing  their  industry  decline  and  skilled  American  workmen  seek 
labor  elsewhere,  or  Congress  must  levy  such  a  duty  upon  zinc  ores  as 
the  merits  of  the  case  justify.  Thira,  that  the  duty  assessed  under 
the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  has  been  a  revenue>producing  measure.  Dur- 
ing the  vears  since  1904  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
tabulated  the  imports  of  zinc  ore.  Since  August  5,  1909,  the  date,  I 
believe,  the  bill  went  into  effect,  there  has  been  kept  the  metal  content 
of  the  ores  as  they  are  imported.  The  importations  of  ores  since  1901 
have  increased  from  2,263  tons,  as  a  minimum,  to  as  much  as  116,269 
tons  the  year  in  which  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  took  effect  Since  then 
the  importations,  in  1910,  were  87,000  in  round  numbers;  in  1911, 
78,600  tons  in  round  numbers.  The  metal  content  of  those  two  years 
was  42,000  for  1910  and  31,640  for  1911. 
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Senator  Hetbubn.  You  are  speaking  of  tons  now? 

Mr.  Buhl.  Yes,  sir;  tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  may  have  misunderstood  you,  but  if  I  under- 
stood you  the  increase  was  greater  from  1904  to  1909,  when  the  Payne 
bill  went  into  effect,  than  it  has  been  since  1909  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Buhl.  The  increase  was  from  1904  to  1909,  before  the  Payne 
bill  took  effect. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buhl.  In  1910  there  was  a  decrease  from  1909  of  approxi- 
mately 80,000  tons.  The  next  year  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  9,000 
tons  more. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  imports,  then,  have  been  decreasing  since 
the  Payne  bill? 

Mr.  KuHL.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  had  been  rapidly  increasing  before? 

Mr.  BrTsL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  dutj  before  the  Payne  bill  ? 

Mr.  Buhl.  It  was  free.  In  the  Joplin  district  our  production  has 
been  running  from  a  minimum  of  252,000  tons,  in  1905,  to  a  maximum 
of  800,000  in  1909.  We  have  been  developing  the  Joplin  district  since 
1860.  It  has  taken  us  a  half  a  century  to  build  up  the  industry  to 
the  proportion  which  it  now  represents,  while  the  Mexican  importa- 
tions,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  imports  have  come,  have  risen  from 
2.000  tons  to  approximately  115,000  tons  in  a  period  of  only  ei^ht 
years;  or  it  has  taken  them  eight  years  to  build  up  their  importation 
as  contrasted  to  our  half  century  of  work.  That  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  costs  of  Mexican  and  Joplin  labor,  they  being  very  greatly 
in  contrast.     • 

We  have  compiled  from  the  United  States  consular  reports  the 
labor  costs  in  Mexico,  and  have  contrasted  them  in  parallel  columns 
with  wages  paid  in  the  Joplin  district.  Those  wages  for  the  various 
classes  of  labor  i*un  this  way:  For  instance,  the  ground  boss  in 
Mexico  gets  from  $1.42  to  $2.50.  These  values  are  all  gold.  The  shift 
boss  gets  from  85  cents  to  $1.10;  shbvelers,  50  cents;  hoist  men,  $1.50; 
iig  men,  from  75  cents  to  $1.50;  crusher  feeder,  75  cents  to  $1.50; 
laborers,  15  cents  to  50  cents ;  blacksmiths,  $1.50.  Now,  compare  that 
with  the  Joplin  district.  We  have  a  mine  boss  at  from  $4  to  $5; 
shift  boss,  $8  to  $4 ;  pump  man,  $3 ;  drill  man,  $2.55 ;  shovelers,  $2.50 
to  $5;  hoist  men.  $2.50  to  $3;  jig  men,  $8  to  $5;  laborers,  $2;  black- 
smiths, $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  day.  you  mean? 

Mr.  Buhl.  These  are  day  wages. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  they  work  the  same  number  of  hours  you'  work? 

Mr.  Buhl.  No;  they  dp  not;  ours  is  an  eight-hour  day. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  work  longer  hours  ? 

Mr.  Buhl.  They  work  longer  hours  in  addition  to  their  lower  scale 
of  wages.  We  have  taken  in  the  Joplin  district  a  list  of  mines  which 
have  been  keeping  some  accurate  production  costs. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  suggest  that  while  you  refer  the  tabu- 
lated statements,  you  also  afterwards  place  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Buhl.  I  will.  Senator,  be  glad  to  do  that.  These  nine  mines 
which  I  have,  from  the  Joplin  district,  comprise  representative  mines 
there,  taken  from  various  camps,  as  far  as  possible,  and  give  a  repre* 
seotative  production  cost  over  the  whole  district. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  district;  what  is 
included  in  that  district? 

Mr.  Buhl.  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas.  I  have 
taken  from  that  also,  or  compiled  with  that,  the  transportation  co6t 
to  the  railroad,  the  transportation  cost  to  the  smelter,  giving  he 
cost  of  the  ore  laid  down  at  the  smelter  bins. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Where  are  those  smelters? 

Mr.  Buhl.  In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  The  costs  are  tabulated 
here. 

Senator  Simmoks.  You  compare  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
smelter  from  your  mines,  with  the  cost  from  the  Mexican  mines! 

Mr.  RuHL.  Yes,  sir.  The  average  of  these  nine  mines  which  I  have 
taken  is  a  numerical  average  of  $38.45  for  a  mining  cost.  The  trans- 
portation cost  to  the  railroad  is  50  cents  per  ton.  The  cost  of  freight 
to  the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  smelters  is  66  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  50  cents  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  RuHL.  No  ^  I  am  giving  you  the  cost  in  the  Joplin  district 
I  will  contrast  this  later  with  the  Mexican  mines.  The  total  average 
cost  is  $89.61  for  a  ton  of  zinc  ore  laid  down  at  the  smelters  in  Okla- 
homa and  Arkansas.  In  Mexico  we  have  been  able  to  secure  costs 
from  11  mines  scattered  over  the  producing  territory  of  northern 
Mexico.  The  average  there  for  the  mining  cost  has  been  $4.03.  The 
average  transportation  cost  to  the  railroad  has  been  ^.06.  The 
freight  to  the  smelters  has  averaged  $5.97,  up  to  December  28,  1909, 
at  which  time  the  freight  rate  was  raised  on  the  national  lines  in 
Mexico  to  the  border  $1.08  per  ton.  The  total  cost,  the  aven^  oo^ 
is  $4.03  for  the  mining  cost,  $3.06  for  the  transportation  to  the  rail- 
road, $7.05  for  the  freight  to  the  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  smelters;  or 
a  total  cost,  laid  down  at  the  smelter,  of  $13.97,  as  contrasted  with  our 
cost  of  $39.61. 

Senator  Lodge.  Their  labor  cost  is  $4.03  f 

Mr.  RtJHii.  Their  mining  cost,  including  labor  and  all  cosIb  of 
mining  at  the  mines. 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes;  their  mining  cost  is  $4  and  ours  is  $38f 

Mr.  RuHU  $38.45,  to  be  accurate.  Or  there  is  a  differenoe  there 
between  the  cost  of  the  Joplin  ore  and  the  Mexican  ore  between 
$18.97  and  ^9.61.  To  be  fair  to  the  Mexican  ore,  however,  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  metal  content.  The  Mexican  oi^^  as  we  have  be« 
able  to  get  its  grades,  run  somewhere  between  30  and  45  per  oent. 
According  to  the  Geological  Survey's  figures,  which  I  have  been  able 
to  secure  for  the  last  two  years,  that  metal  content  very  clodely  ap- 
proximated 40  per  cent  auring  the  two  years  under  the  Payne- 
Aldnch  tariff.  For  instance,  in  1910  it  was  48  per  cent;  in  1911  it 
ran  just  40  per  cent,  or  an  average  of  approximately  a  little  over  40 
per  cent.  The  Joplin  ore  runs  a  little  below  ^0  per  cent.  But  all 
our  processes  are  based  on  a  60-per-cent  grade.  The  average  of  the 
district  is  between  57  and  58  per  cent. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Is  that  tne  result  of  concentration  ? 

Mr.  RtjHii.  That  is  the  result  of  concentration ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbttkn.  And  is  the  Mexican  ore  concentrated  or  shipped 
crude? 

Mr.  RtTHL.  The  bulk  of  it  is  shipped  crude ;  it  needs  no  ooncentra* 
tion.  There  are  two  mills  we  know  about  in  the  Mexican  fiddsH-^one 
at  Calera  and  one  at  Sonoro — the  Calumet  in  Sonoro.    Bat  it 
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quires  a  calculation  of  the  metal  content  of  the  two  ores  to  be  fair 
to  the  Mexican  mines.  The  Mexican  ore,  say  a  40-per-cent  ore,  on  a 
ton  wonld  contain  800  pounds  of  metal.  The  Joplm  ore,  calling  it  a 
60-per-cent  ore,  would  contain  1,200  pounds  of  metal,  or  it  would 
take  approximately  one  and  one-half  tons  of  Mexican  ore  to  make  the 
same  amount  of  metal  that  the  Joplin  ton  or  ore  would  have.  Or 
you  could  buy  three  tons  of  that  Mexican  ore  at  $18.97,  for  approxi- 
mately^ the  cost  of  the  Joplin.  Or,  getting  it  down  to  the  basis  of  the 
metal  itself,  you  would  have  there  a  ton  and  a  half  of  Mexican  40- 
per-cent  ore  containing  800  pounds  of  metal  to  the  ton,  or  1,200 
pounds. 

Senator  TLetbukh.  You  mean  a  ton  would  contain  800  pounds? 

Mr.  KuHL.  Tes ;  a  ton  of  Mexican  ore  would  contain  40  per  cent, 
or  800  pounds ;  and  a  ton  and  a  half  of  Mexican  ore  would  contain 
1,200  pounds^  the  unit  which  you  would  have  to  compare  with  a 
Joplin  ton  or  ore.  The  ton  and  a  half  of  Mexican  ore  at  $13.97,  its 
cost  laid  down  at  the  smelter,  would  be  $20.96,  or  the  rightful  amount 
which  you  should  compare  with  the  cost  of  the  Joplin  ore. 

Senator  Simkoks.  Then  you  mean  the  relative  cost  is  21  as 
against  88? 

Mr.  RuHL.  Approximately ;  yes,  sir.  The  comparative  costs,  then, 
would  be  $20.96  and  $89.61,  or  a  difference  of  $18.65  between  the  two 
ores,  relatively  speaking. 

Senator  Hbtbxjbn.  x  ou  are  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  ore. 
Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  on  account  of  con- 
centrating you  have  to  mine  about  three  tons  of  ore  to  get  one  of 
concentrates ! 

Mr.  BxTHL.  I  have  taken  that  into  consideration. 

Senator  Hetbttrk.  That  goes  into  the  wa^  account  ? 

Mr.  Buhl.  That  has  gone  into  the  cost  oimininff. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  that  is  included  in  the  $89.61  ? 

Mr.  Buhl.  All  that  is  included  in  the  $89.61,  the  whole  cost  of 
both  the  Joplin  and  Mexican  ores,  as  here  compared,  $39.61  for  the 
JopHd  and  $20.96  for  the  Mexican.  To  equalize  this  difference  it 
would  be  necessary  to  levy  a  tariff  of  If  cents  a  pound  on  the  metal 
content. 

Senator  B^TBimir.  That  would  all  com<^  under  the  classification 
above  25  per  caitf 

Mr.  BtJHii.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburk.  It  would  come  under  the  1  cent  per  pound  duty? 

Mr.  BuHU  Yes. 

Senator  Hibtbij»n.  $20  per  ton  f 

Mr.  Buhl.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubk.  You  do  not  take  into  consideration  any  ores 
that  do  not  contain  less  than  26  per  cent,  either  speaking  of  the  Mexi- 
can or  American  ores? 

Mr.  BtTHii.  No ;  I  am  basing  this  comparison  upon  the  average  of 
the  ores  as  given  for  the  two  years,  1910  and  1911,  under  the  tariff. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  upon  the  basis  of  that  same  comparison 
you  have  an  advantage  over  the  Mexican  in  the  freight  rate  to  the 
smelter  of  how  much  f 

Mr.  BiTHii.  We  have  an  advantage  in  freight  rates  there  of  between 
66  cents,  whidi  is  our  freight  rate,  and  $7.05,  which  was  their  average 
freight  rate. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  get  the  freight  rate  on  the  unit  yea 
used  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Buhl.  The  unit  of  freight  rate  on  the  ton  was  $7.05 ;  on  the 
ton  and  a  half  it  would  be  practically  $10  even — ^$10.50. 

Senator  Simmons.  $7  for  the  American  and  $10  for  the  Mexican  f 

Mr.  EuHL.  No ;  it  would  be  66  cents  for  the  American  and  $10  for 
the  Mexican. 

Senator  Simmons.  $10? 

Mr.  RuHL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  you  would  have  an  advantage,  then,  of 
a  little  over  $9  ? 

Mr.  Bxjmj.  $9  in  freight ;  but  I  included  that  in  the  cost. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  included  that  in  the  $21  ? 

Mr.  RuHL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  included  in  the  $21.*  That  is  all  in* 
eluded,  the  freight  difference  is  all  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  years  since  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  has  been  in  force  we 
wish  to  show  that  the  duty  has  been  a  revenue-producing  measure. 

Senator  Simmons.^  Before  you  get  to  that,  what  you  want  is  a  duty 
that  will  equalize  this  difference  between  the  cost  here  and  there,  and 
you  claim  that  the  present  duty  does  that? 

Mr.  RuHii.  Accordingto  the  cost  of  production  alone,  Senator,  our 
present  duty,  under  the  j?ayne- Aldrich  oill,  hardly  meets  that  conten- 
tion. But  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  that :  The  Mexi- 
can will  not  sell  his  ore  to  the  American  smelter,  of  course,  without  a 
profit.  You  have  to  add,  then,  to  the  cost  of  production  in  Mexico 
a  certain  amount  of  money  which  he  will  consider  his  profit  or  which 
you  must  give  him  to  induce  him  to  sell.  Therefore,  there  may  be 
some  extenuation  for  the  cent  and  a  half  difference  in  production  of 
the  ore,  whatever  he  will  take  now  above  that.  If  he  is  content  with 
a  dollar  a  ton  profit  on  his  ore,  for  instance,  that  dollar  a  ton  must  be 
divided,  say,  by  the  1,200  pounds  and  deducted  from  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production  to  induce  him  to  sell  it  over  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  you  contend  that  this  duty  does  not 
equalize  the  difference  in  the  cost,  and  because  of  that  there  are 
importations,  and  that  the  duty  is  a  revenue-producing  duty  ? 

Mr.  RuHii.  Yes,  sir;  I  contend  that  has  been  made  apparent  in 
the  history  of  these  two  years  of  the  bill.  Taking  the  inaports,  now, 
for  the  two  years  since  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  has  been  in  effect,  we 
have  had  imported  for  consumption,  from  August  5  to  the  beginning 
of  1912,  a  total  of  $2,214,  under  the  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  duty; 
or  the  ores  that  came  in  during  that  period  had  20  per  cent  zinc 
content.  Under  the  20  to  25  per  cent  zinc  the  duty  is  one-half  cent 
per  pound,  and  we  had  a  duty  collected  there  of  $18,546.47. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  were  very  low  grade  ores  ? 

Mr.  RuHL.  Very  low  grade  ores;  j^es,  sir.  The  higher  grade  ores, 
from  25  per  cent  zinc  and  over,  which  had  the  maximum  duty  of 
1  cent  per  pound — ^the  total  duty  paid  on  them  was  $560,181.92,  or  a 

fraud  total  during  the  period  which  the  tariff  has  been  on  of 
580,942.62. 

Senator  Simmons.  On  what? 
Mr.  RuHLi.  On  the  whole  importation  of  ores. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  in  a  little  over  two  years  ? 
Mr.  RuHL.  Two  years ;  and  back  until  August  $,  the  time  the  lull 
went  into  effect. 
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Senator  Simmons.  It  produces  probably  a  little  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year  revenue. 

Mr.  SuHL.  A  trifle  over  that  per  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  order  that  we  may  see  to  what  extent  that 
is  the  real  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  actual  production  in  this 
coantry,  what  is  our  production,  in  dollars? 

Mr.  KuHL.  For  our  ore,  in  the  Joplin  district,  I  think  we  can  give 
that  to  you.  Our  value  of  the  ore  runs  from  twelve  million  to  four- 
teen million  a  year,  for  our  zinc  ore  production.  We  have  no  figures 
available  to  show  the  valuation  of  the  ore  in  the  remaining  States  of 
the  Union — 22  other  States  that  produce  zinc.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  only  two  of  our  districts  that  keep,  the  valuation  of  the 
ores;  that  is,  our  own  and  the  Wisconsin  district  It  is  made  up  in 
the  value  of  spelter.  I  might  say,  in  connection  with  this,  that  during 
the  time  this  bill  has  been  in  effect  the  production  in  the  United 
States  has  greatly  increased.  In  1909  we  produced  280,225  tons  of 
domestic  sp^ter,  while  in  1910  we  produced  252,479  tons  of  spelter; 
in  1911,  271,621  tons  of  spelter.  Or  our  production  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  country  at  large  in  domestic  ore — distributed,  of 
course,  over  the  22  States.  Our  foreign  production  of  the  metal 
daring  the  two  years  was,  in  1909,  25,535  tons,  and  in  1910,  16,708. 
The  production  in  1911  was  14,905  tons. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Those  are  our  importations? 

Mr.  RuHii.  That  is  the  spelter  produced  from  the  imported  ores. 
So  that  we  contend  that  the  zinc  mdustry  has  been  benefited  in  the 
United  States  by  the  duty  as  it  stands  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill. 
And  we  have  found  that  it  has  helped  us  maintain  our  price;  it  has 
kept  our  mines  going. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  are  your  profits? 

Mr.  Rxthij.  In  the  Joplin  district? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  BusL.  I  will  read  you  here  the  costs  of  these  various  mines. 
I  will  give  you  the  average  price  of  ore  in  that  district. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  think  that  will  help  us  much.  If  ^ou 
know  what  your  rate  of  profit  on  your  operations  is^  and  can  boil  it 
down  in  per  cent,  I  think  that  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose I  have  in  view  in  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  Buhl.  Our  profits  would  average  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  vary- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  mine  and  the  life  of  the  mine. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  mean  throughout  the  life  of  the  mine,  or 
at  present? 

Mr.  Buhl.  I  should  .say  at  present 

Senator  Hetburn.  That  is  quite  material.  How  much  was  lost 
before  it  commenced  to  make  that  per  cent? 

Mr.  Buhl.  Of  course,  in  the  year  1908  we  suffered  from  the  panic 
as  the  rest  of  the  country  suffered  from  the  panic.  A  great  many  of 
the  mines  closed  down.  In  1909,  while  the  industry  revived  some- 
what, it  was  impossible  to  open  up  a  very  large  number  of  our  mines, 
owing  to  the  inability  to  sell  the  ore  in  competition  with  'Mexican 
ore  until  after  the  imposition  of  the  duty. 

Senator  Lodoe.  In  that  connection  let  me  ask  you,  the  changje  in 
the  zinc  situation  was  owing  to  the  opening  of  these  Mexican  mines, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  BuhIm  We  take  it  to  be  so ;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Lodge.  Before  you  had  the  Mexican  competition,  and  the 
ore  was  free,  what  did  you  have  to  ctHnpete  with  then  ! 

Mr.  KuHi^  We  had  nothing  to  compete  with  np  until  19M  to 
fipeak  of;  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  our  domestic  produeen 
elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  was  no  competition  from  Europe  or  Asia  I 

Mr.  Buhl.  No.  The  European  people,  of  course,  take  ears  of 
practically  all  the  European  production  of  ore.  They  are  impoitecs 
of  ore. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  the  Mexican  production  which  changed  the 
situation  and  led  to  the  imposition  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Buhl.  Yes,  sir.  We  therefore  submit  that,  with  these  facts, 
based  entirely  upon  the  statistics  as  compiled  by  the  United  Statce 
Geological  Survey — ^all  the  way  through  we  have  taken  their  figures 
on  production  both  on  the  ores  and  spelter — ^that  even  under  the 
Payne- Aldrich  tariff 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  made  a  profit  of  frcxn  10  to  15  per 
cent;  did  you  carry  anything  for  surplus? 

Mr.  Buhl.  No  ;  we  do  not  carry  a  surplus  fund  down  there.  We 
charge  up  against  the  mines  directly  each  and  every  cost  that 
comes  up. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  then  cover  profits  of  every  kind, 
direct  and  indirect? 

Mr.  Buhl.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Can  you  estimate  the  investment  upon  which 
those  profits  are  made,  the  present  plant  and  past  depreciation? 

Mr.  Buhl.  I  can  give  vou  here  the  actual  investments  in  a  numb^ 
of  mines,  if  you  care  to  nave  them ;  or  I  can  submit  them  in  a  brief, 
and  have  them  go  in  my  remarks. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Qiairman,  that  that  bo<^  go  m 
the  record.    It  seems  to  be  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  whole  book? 

Senator  Hetbxtsn.  Yes ;  it  contains  only  a  few  pages. 

Mr.  Buhl.  It  is  10  pages  of  argument  and  the  exhibits  of  these 
particular  mines.    I  include  the  mine  cost  of  each  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Leave  the  book  with  the  steno^apher. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  was  prepared  as  a  brief  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Buhl.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  prepared  as  a  brief.  With  (hat  we 
desire  to  submit  our  case. 

STATEHENT  OF  HK.  E.  F.  SAHTTELS,  OF  WALLACE,  ISAEO. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  on,  Mr.  Samuels,  I  would  like  to 
fisk  Senator  Hevbum  how  long  on  Monday  of  next  week  the  lead  and 
zinc  people  will  want  to  be  heard.  I  want  the  inf<Mination  so  as  to 
advise  others  who  want  hearings. 

-  Senator  Heyburn.  Mr.  Chairman,^  a  number  of  the  witnesses 
named  on  the  daily  order  of  business  will  not  be  called.  These  people 
have  consulted  among  themselves  and  they  hand  me  a  list  oi  sevea 
persons  who  desire  to  appear,  representing  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  probably  occupy  Monday  and  Tuesday! 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  woula  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  lead  and  zinc  both? 

Senator  Heyburn.  No  ;  the  zinc  question  will  be  exhausted  with 
Mr.  Samuels,  with  the  exception  or  one  of  the  witnesses  called  in 
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regard  to  lead,  who  will  lap  over  on  to  the  zinc,  being  familiar 
with  both. 

The  CwATBKAy,  Then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  near  as  these 
things  can  be  f<»retoId,  that  Monday  and  Tu^ay  will  be  taken  up 
with  the  hearing  on  lead. 

Senator  Hbtbitbn.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  as  to  how  much 
of  the  days  they  will  be  allowed  to  speak.  The  Senate  will  be  sitting 
Mimday  and  'niesday. 

The  Chaikman.  It  will  be  difficult  to  sit  more  than  three  hours  each 
morning. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  Then  I  would  ask  that  an  extra  day  be  set  aside* 

The  Chairman.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  t 

Senator  Hetbubn.  These  gentlemen  say  Monday  and  Tuesday  will 
be  enouffh. 

The  CwATBMAN.  We  want  to  give  them  all  the  time  they  desire. 

Senator  Hetbxtrn.  I  think  on  my  responsibility  I  will  request  that 
the  three  dajs  be  allowed. 

Before  this  witneuas  testifies  I  want  to  read  into  the  record  a  tele- 
sram  which  I  received  this  morning  in  connection  witii  the  subject  of 
his  teadmony.    It  is  from  Spdiane,  addressed  to  me,  and  is  as  follows : 

Spokane,  Wash.,  February  16-17, 1912, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Hktbusn, 

United  States  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Northwest  Mining  Congress,  In  session,  representing  Arisona,  New  Mexico, 
Vtkh,  Alaslca,  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Oallfomia,  unani- 
monsly  passed  strongest  resolution  possible  denouncing  Underwood  bill  or  any 
other  measure  interfering  with  lend  and  zinc  tariff  now  existing.  We  urge 
jour  support  in  this  cause. 

JSuGKNK  R.  Day. 

The  Chaibmak.  Now,  Mr.  Samuels,  please  state  your  full  name 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Samttem.  H.  F.  Samuels. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  vou  reside? 

Mr.  Samuels.  Wallace,  Idalio.  My  home  is  Wallace,  I  live  there, 
and  have  lived  there  for  the  last  18  or  20  years. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  in  the  zinc  business,  I  believe,? 

Mr.  Samuels.  Y^  sir. 

The  Cbaibman.  With  what  company  are  you  identified? 

Mr.  Samuels.  I  am  identified  with  the  Success  Mining  Co.,  which 
is  the  pioneer  zinc  producer  of  Idaho. 

The  Chaibman.  Go  on  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Samuels.  Before  I  begin,  I  wish  to  sincerely  indorse  all  that 
has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Joplin,  Mr.  Ruhl,  for  he  has 
portrayed  the  conditions  of  the  labor  fully.  In  regard  to  our  section. 
1  wish  to  state  that  the  zinc  industry  in  Idaho  is  a  new  industrA\  and 
it  has  developed  in  the  last  few  years.  For  your  consideration  of 
the  tariff  on  zinc  and  lead,  we  desire  to  urge  the  necessity  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  duty  on  these  metals  in  order  tnat  those 
who  have  alreadv  invested  large  sums  in  the  development  of  this 
industry  in  the  State  of  Idaho  may  receive  a  proper  return  of  their 
investments  and  also  encourage  the  development  of  many  deposits 
of  zinc  with  a  by-product  of  lead  and  silver,  which,  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  present  duty,  will  be  developed,  and  which  without  such 
protection  will  remain  undeveloped. 
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The  reduction  of  the  zinc  ores  to  a  marketable  product  was  first 
developed  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  of  Idaho  by  the 
Success  Mining  Co.,  and  this  company  is  still  the  main  producer  of 
this  metal,  which,  by  the  successful  mining  and  milling  of  zinc  ores, 
has  encouraged  many  other  zinc  mines  of  this  district  to  enter  upon 
the  zinc  production.  Discoveries  were  made  in  the  Success  mines  in 
1905  of  extensive  ore  shoots,  which  were  principally  of  zinc  ore  with 
a  by-product  of  galena ;  that  is,  silver  ana  lead.  Tnese  ores,  in  order 
to  be  marketed,  had  to  be  concentrated — that  is,  to  separate  tne  galena 
from  the  zinc,  and  from  the  gangue  and  other  ingredients — so  as  to 
be  of  sufficient  metallic  value  to  pay  for  mining,  milling,  and  flip- 
ping; and  to  do  so  the  Success  Mining  Co.  (Ltd!)  had  to  erect  a  con- 
centrator, and,  as  there  had  been  no  zinc  mined  or  shipped  in  this 
district,  it  was  a  new  experiment.  The  undersigned  made  a  trip  to 
the  zinc  mines  of  Missouri  and  elsewhere  to  get  familiar  with  zinc 
concentrators,  but  in  comparison  found  that  our  zinc  sulphide  was 
quite  different  in  its  ingredients  from  other  zinc  ores,  so  it  was  up  to 
us  to  work  out  a  successful  separation.  We  proceeded  by  building  a 
mill  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000.  The  principal  cost  was  lal>or,  changmg 
and  adjusting  and  remodeling  our  rolls,  jigs,  tables,  etc.^  as  we  were 
the  pioneers  of  the  zinc  industry  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  it  was  up  to 
us  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  concentration.  With  this  experi- 
mental mill  we  were  able  to  make  a  product  that  we  could  sell,  but 
we  could  only  handle  the  best  grade  of  the  zinc,  so  that  the  feed  had 
to  run  about  25  per  cent  zinc  to  pay  expenses.  We  were  convinced 
that  we  could  improve  on  this,  and  remodeled  and  enlarged  the  miU 
with  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  This  made  a  much  better  saving  and 
we  could  handle  a  lower  feed,  but  our  loss  in  the  tailings  was  still 
very  large,  losing  about  one-half  of  the  zinc  contents.  We  continued 
on  with  our  experimenting  and  were  convinced  that  by  certain  other 
changes,  remodeling,  and  additional  machinery,  we  could  handle  a 
low-grade  feed  of  about  10  per  cent,  for  this  is  as  high  a  grade  as  our 
ore  deposits  will  produce,  and  permit  us  to  mine  all  the  ore. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  mean  by  that  ore  carrying  10  per  cent 
zinc? 

Mr.  Samuels.  Yes. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  Crude  ore? 

Mr.  Samuels.  Yes.  Then  that  feed  or  ore  is  the  rock  that  is  dis- 
seminated all  through  the  ore,  that  is  bound  to  break  down  and  get 
into  the  mill,  and  that  is  the  object  of  the  concentrator — to  take  the 
rock  and  the  other  ingredients  out  so  that  you  have  an  ore  which  you 
can  ship  and  sell.  This  additional  change  m  the  mill  has  cost  us  about 
$100,000.  But  we  could  not  continue  the  shipping  of  our  ores  until 
we  had  a  protective  tariff  to  help  us,  which  was  afforded  by  the 
Payne- Aldrich  bill.  In  milling  a  higher  grade  we  could  only  do  so 
by  gouging  out  the  high-grade  deposits.  We  were  ready  to  make 
this  change  when,  in  the  rail  of  1907,  the  price  of  spelter  dropped 
to  below  5  cents,  at  which  price  we  could  not  pay  running  expenses. 
So  we  closed  down  and  remained  so  until  in  July,  1909,  which  was 
after  the  passage  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill  placing  a  duty  on 
imported  zinc  ores  which  assayed  more  than  10  per  cent,  all  10  per 
cent  zinc  ores  or  less  entered  free,  and  thus  causing  tne  price  of 
spelter  to  rise  above  5  cents.  We  felt  assured  that  the  tariff  on  zinc 
would  be  permanent  and  that  the  zinc  industry  would  be  protected; 
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and,  with  this  belief,  I  borrowed  the  money  to  make  the  changes,  and 
purchased  the  necessary  new  machinery  and  enlarged  the  concen- 
trator the  way  we  had  figured  before  the  drop  of  spelter  in  the  fall  of 
1907.  This  change,  with  the  additional  new  machmery  and  the  read- 
justment of  the  old,  together  with  the  labor  bill,  cost  a  little  over 
^5,000.^  Thus  our  concentrator,  including  all  of  the  changes,  etc., 
has  cost  us  a  total  of  about  $100,000 ;  so,  after  seven  years  of  constant 
work  and  experiment,  we  have  a  concentrating  mill  of  such  efficienqr 
that  it  will  successfully  handle  our  zinc  ores  so  we  can  separate  the 
zinc  from  the  lead  and  make  a  marketable  product  of  lead  and  zinc, 
the  silver  values  being  with  the  lead. 

We  will  now  give  a  synopsis  of  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the 
various  years  since  we  began  the  development  of  the  Success  mine. 

The  following  table  shows  the  scale  of  wa^s  paid  by  the  Success 
Mining  Co.  (Ltd.),  for  eight-hour  shift  (eight  hours  constitute  a 
day's  work),  and  also  the  table  shows  the  price  paid  for  same  labor 
in  Mexico.  The  fiffures  are  taken  from  United  States  consular  reports 
and  reports  of  Fredrick  S.  Cook,  a  mining  engineer  of  Joplin,  Mo. : 


MSneri^d  of  labor): 

BlioTdlers 

Tnunmefs. 

^mberlMlper 

Hobt  inftii 

Smtbo^S. 

8lMdK80llt]l 

GmO^reMer 

Table  mao 

Jig  men 

Ore  loaders 

Teamsters 

Common  labcv 

CompfMs  man ..... 
ICe^tmoaT  engineer 
ChemlBt 


WMes 
paid. 


(3.00 
3»>W 
3.60 
8.00 
3.60 
4.60 
5.00 
5.00 

3.50 
3.50 
4.50 
4.00 
4.50 
3.50 
4.60 
4.60 
4.25 


Synopsis  Of  reoeipU  and  eafpendlture^  from  and  in  the  prodiiction  of  sine  a/nd 
the  l>if'produciB  of  lead  and  silver  of  the  Succenn  mine. 


Year. 


1S06 
1006 
1907 
IMS 

ino 

1910 
lUl 


Expends 
tures. 


S47.968.34 
75.644.12 

15G,958.42 
10,3^.18 

107,487.70 

139,837.03 


} 


Receipts. 


$1,015.74 

00,103.92 

157.802.82 

3,192.30 

181,345.00 

305,070.09 


Deficits. 


$46,352.00 
53,883.80 
51,929.40 
69,050.98 

46,151.39 


Proftts. 


$30,l»1.17 


Senator  Heybukn.  In  that  year,  1907  itself,  there  was  little  profit! 

Mr.  RuHL.  There  W6uld  not  be  any  profit;  that  is,  th^  receipts  of 
the  ore  would  exceed  the  absolute  cost  of  the  labor  for  mining.  This 
that  I  am  giving  you  is  (mly  the  cost  in  reeard  to  the  labor  and 
material  that  goes  in.  Of  course,  in  the  orop  of  1907,  spelter 
dropped  so  that  we  could  not  ship  any  in  1908  or  1909  until  the 
Pajne-Aklricfa  bill  was  jiassed,  which  placed  the  duty  on  zinc  ores, 
whidi  caused  the  advance  of  the  zinc  so  that  we  could  proceed  again 
wiOi  our  shipments. 
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I  will  give  you  a  table  of  what  we  have  expended  each  year  for 
labor  and  the  material,  and  the  percentage  of  the  cost  for  the  labor. 
The  information  referred  to  is  contained  in  the  following  table : 

Table  of  expenditures  for  labor  in  operation  of  the  Sueeess  mine. 


Year. 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Labor. 


$21,546.20 
45,742.35 
92,744.24 
3,798.70 
26,445.40 
84,830.95 
86,272.50 


Supplies, 
etc. 


$26,422.14 
29,901.77 
64,214.18 
6,525.48 
7,168.26 
49,003.09 
48,565.13 


$47,968.34 
75,644.12 

156,958.42 
10.322.18 
83,603.66 

133,834.04 

128,837.68 


Labor. 


P.et 
4S 
60 
60 
36 
79 
64 
6S 


Here  is  the  cost  of  our  employees  at  the  mine.  In  regard  to  sepa- 
rating the  zinc  from  the  galena  and  from  the  rock,  it  requires  the 
best  skilled  employees  we  can  get  anywhere  in  order  to  separate  and 
make  a  marketable  product,  and  there  is  no  employee  of  ours  but 
what  we  pay  $3.50  a  day. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  the  lowest  wage? 

Mr.  Samuels.  That  is  the  lowest  wage  we  pay  for  anyone  on 
the  lob. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  men  are  employed  in  this  industry  in 
Idaho  ?    Have  you  any  idea  i 

Mr.  Samuels.  Over  the  State,  directly  and  indirectly,  considering 
the  zinc  with  the  lead,  I  could  not  say.  There  is  a  lar^  numbOT— 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000 — ^but  in  the  zinc  industiy 
there  are  not  so  manv,  because  they  are  just  beginning  to  open  up  the 
great  zinc  deposits  that  we  have  in  Idaho. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  your  cost  at  the  smelter  compare  with 
the  Joplin  cost  and  the  Mexican  cost? 

Mr.  Samuels.  In  regard  to  the  smelter  we  sell  our  ore  on  the  car. 
In  comparison  with  the  Joplin  district,  added  to  the  freight,  we  are 
virtually  the  same.  Of  course,  our  trade  is  much  more  uian  theirs. 
But  in  comparison  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  1  pound  of  metallic  ore  between  our  mines  and  theirs. 

The  Chairman.  But  laid  down  at  the  smelter  it  costs  you  a  little 
more  than  it  does  at  Joplin  t 

Mr.  Samuels.  No;  we  can  lay  it  down  practically  at  the  same 
price. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  is  the  same  difference  between  your 
cost  at  the  smelter  and  the  Mexican  cost,  as  between  the  Joplin  and 
Mexican  costs? 

Mr.  Samuels.  Yes;  theirs  is  a  higher  per  cent  ore.  In  other  words, 
we  come  from  the  West  in  virtually  the  same  character,  or  category, 
that  the  Mexican  does.    Our  ore  averages  for  the  year  40  per  cent  rinc. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  the  same  as  the  Mexican  f 

Mr.  Samuels.  It  corresponds  with  the  Mexican. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  the  difference  between  your  cost  and  th« 
Mexican  cost,  of  course,  is  larger,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Samuels.  Yes ;  very  much  so  for  this  reason,  as  I  am  informed 
by  my  friends  from  Joplin,  that  their  ore  obtained  there  is  such  that 
they  can  break  it  down  without  ever  melting  it  and  deliver  at  the 
smelter  a  40  per  cent  grade.    We  have  to  use  our  very  best  skilled 
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labor  and  our  mill  after  seven  years  of  experiments  in  separating  the 
rock  from  the  ore.  Nature  has  given  them  that  advantage,  while 
we  have  all  this  expense  and  toil  of  separation.    That  is  in  Mexico. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is,  vour  ore  is  not  as  high  grade,  after 
you  have  expended  the  price  of  your  extra  mining  and  concentrated 
it,  as  theirs  is  when  they  have  concentrated  it? 

Mr.  Samuels.  Yes ;  tneirs  without  even  concentrating. 

Senator  Hetburn.  There  is  nearly  20  per  cent  difference  ? 

Mr.  Samuels.  There  is  here  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  the  Mexican  ? 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  mean  the  Joplin.  < 

Mr.  Samuels.  Joplin  produces  the  finest  grade  of  zinc  ore  that  is 
produced  anywhere.  That  is  taken  for  granted  by  all,  for  that  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  other  ores  are^all  bought  and  sold. 

The  following  summary  table  shows  the  tons  of  ore  mined  and 
mUled,  and  the  relative  per  cent  of  zinc  and  lead  contained  in  it,  and 
the  per  cent  of  ore  lost  in  the  tailings;  also  the  per  cent  of  extraction: 
the  average  per  cent  contained  in  the  concentrates,  and  the  tons  oi 
concentrates  produced  during  the  years  1909, 1910,  and  1911 : 


Year. 


znrc. 

1900 

ino 

ini 

UAD, 

i§n 

IMO 

mi 


Tons      »|_^ 
ore. 


Peret. 
11,143      11.6 
39,750  '    11.3 
51,000  ;    11.6 


11,143 
30,750 
51,000 


1.5 

1.26 

1.5 


MiU 
tails. 


PercL 
4.4 
3.8 
3.8 


.5 
.52 


.6 


Tons 
oonoen' 
trates. 


2,096 
7,826 
0,086 


107 

600 

1,007 


Zino 
oonoen- 
trates. 


PereL 
40.0 
40.7 

4ao 


50.0 
49.0 
61.0 


tion. 


P€feL 
70 
72 
71 


67 
60 
07 


Production  in  pounds  of  zinc  and  lead  in  concentrates. 


Zinc. 

Lead. 

Otinoes 
silver. 

itw 

1,628,800 
5,860,800 
7,948,000 

107,000 

688,000 

1,037,140 

3.581 

md.. '..'.'.'..'. '.'. ][.[]]..]][][].]]]'.]]....].]]]]].]] 

18.370 

mi 

38.670 

The  Success  mine  during  the  year  1911  mined  and  milled  51,000 
tons  of  ore.  That  means  uie  rock  that  is  broken  and  goes  into  the 
miU. 

Senator  Hbtbtthn.  Into  the  concentrator? 

Mr.  Samttbm.  Yes;  into  the  concentrator.  Mill  and  concentrator 
are,  in  the  West,  the  same  term.  Of  course,  it  means  the  concen- 
trator. 

The  mill  concentrated  this  ore  from  5.13  tons  into  1  ton,^  making 
9,935  tons  of  zinc  concentrates,  assaying  about  40  per  cent  zinc,  and, 
as  a  by-product,  we  also  shipped  1,007  tons  of  lead  concentrates. 

During  the  year  1911  we  shipped  9,935  tons  of  zinc  concentrates 
and  1,007  tons  of  lead  concentrates,  making  the  sum  total  of  concen- 
trates 10,942  tons.  This  cost  $139,837.68,  or  $12.77  per  ton  of  con- 
centrates  delivered  at  the  railroad  ready  for  shipping.  One  ton  of 
40  per  cent  zinc  concentrates  loaded  on  the  railroad  cars  ready  for 
shipment  when  spelter  is  d  cents  per  pound,  East  St.  Louis,  is  worth 
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$12.    That  is  the  best  price  I  can  get  from  all  the  smelters  from 
which  I  have  received  oids  and  seen  personally.    When  we  break 
even  on  our  production  at  $12.57  a  ton,  spelter  must  be  worth  $5.11 
>er  100  pounds  before  we  break  even.    When  spelter  drops  below 
S5.ll  we  have  to  close  up,  leaving  nothing  from  the  ore. 
Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  $5.11  per  hundred! 
Mr.  Samuei.8.  Per  100  pounds,  or  6.11  cents  per  pound.    The  aver- 
age price  of  spelter  for  1910  was  $5.37  per  hundred.    That  gave  us 
a  margin  of  26  cents.    In  1911  spelter  was  averaging  $5.60,  which 
gave  us  a  little  larger  margin,  whereby  we  finally  paid  our  deficit 
»    When  spelter  goes  below  5.11  cents  per  pound   ($5.11  per  100 
pounds)  we  can  not  pay  running^  expenses,  much  less  make  any  profit 
on  our  money  invested  or  anything  for  the  ore  in  the  mine,  ana  any 
reduction  whatever  of  the  present  duty  on  zinc  ore  would  reduce  the 

?rice  of  spelter  to  6.11  cents  or  less  per  pound  ($5.11  per  100  pounds), 
'he  average  price  of  spelter,  East  St.  Louis — ^that  is,  the  price  that 
regulates  the  sale  of  our  zinc  ore — for  1910  was  $5.37  per  100  pounds, 
and  for  1911  was  $5,608  per  100  pounds,  so  any  rrauction  of  the 
present  duty  on  zinc  would  close  d!own  the  Success  mine  and  every 
other  zinc  mine  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Since  the  Success  mine  has  proved  that  the  zinc  sulphide  ores  of 
our  district  can  be  successfuly  separated  from  the  lead  and  many 
obnoxious  iuCTedients  and  made  a  commercial  product  of  the  zinc 
ore  there  has  Been  much  activity  for  the  last  year  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  developing  and  exploring  zinc  prop- 
erties of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  such  as  Sunset  Peak  properties,  Amazon- 
Manhattan,  Chicago,  Black  Horse,  Surprise,  Highland  Chief,  Doug- 
las, Amy,  and  many  others,  and  judging  from  me  geological  forma* 
tion  of  the  Coeur  di'Alene  aistrict,  togewier  with  its  history,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  with  proper  development  great  ore  bodies  will  be 
opened  up,  which  will  furnish  employment  for  many  hundreds  of 
men,  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  infant  industry  of  zinc  production  in 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  if  protected  by  the  present  tariff  duty,  will  in  a 
few  years  produce  as  many  pounds  of  zinc  as  it  does  now  of  lead, 
and  the  lead  output  for  1911  was  about  250,000,000  pounds. 

Without  the  present  protective  duty  every  zinc  mine  of  Idaho, 
and  also  a  great  majority  of  the  lead  mines,  together  with  all  the 
zinc  and  lead  prospects,  would  be  closed  down,  and  thereby  drive 
the  American  citizen  from  his  home  which  he  has  built  for  himself 
and  family  by  years  of  hard  work  and  economy,  for  in  our  district 
there  is  no  industry  but  mining,  and  the  miner,  as  well  as  the  mine 
owner,  would  have  to  seek  another  occupation  and  a  new  abode,  and 
the  now  prosperous  homes  and  communities  will  become  a  wilderness. 

So  we  sincerely  ask  that  the  present  tariff  on  zinc  and  lead  ores  be 
maintained  in  order  that  the  great  resources  of  the  State  of  Idaho  can 
be  developed,  and  also  to  keep  faith  with  and  protect  the  citizens  who 
have  already  spent  many  years  of  hard  labor  and  work,  together  .with 
their  money,  in  opening  up  and  developing  this  industry. 

In  conclusion,  we  sincerely  urge  that  this  honorable  Committee  on 
Finance  recommend  and  report  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
duties  on  zinc  and  lead  ores. 

I  thank  you. 

Thereupon,  at  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  coinmittee  adjourned  mitil 
Monday,  February  19, 1912,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Bbiep  to  the  Finance  Committke  of  the  I'MTun  States  Senate  by  the 
Zinc  Obe  Pboducebs  of  the  Joplin  Distbict,  Compbisinq  Pobtions  of  the 
States  of  Mibsouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas.  Subject:  Zinc  Obe. 
Sttbmitied  Febbuaby,  1912. 

HoQ.  Boies  Penbobe, 

Chairman  Finani^e  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  zinc-ore  producers  of  the  Joplln  district  desire  to  present  to  the  Flaance 
Committee  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  a  statement  of  facts  showing  the  neces- 
sity for  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  zinc  ores. 

This  statement  of  facts  alms  to  set  forth  the  following  arguments: 

1.  Two  years'  importations  under  present  duty  and  subsequent  investigations 
have  4emoust rated  that  the  zinc-ore  producers  need  protection. 

2.  The  combination  of  largo  zinc  deposits,  easily  accessible,  in  Mexico  and 
with  a  cost  of  production  below  that  in  the  Joplin  district,  places  zinc-ore  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  seeing  their  industry  decline,  and 
■killed  Aiuericau  worlcmen  (who  own  their  homes)  must  seek  labor  elsewhere 
or  Congress  must  levy  such  a  duty  upon  zinc  ores  as  the  merits  of  the  case 
Justify. 

Si  The  duty  assessed  under  the  Payne-AUlrich  bill  has  been  a  revnue  measure 
with  incidental  protection. 

The  zinc-ore  producers  of  the  United  States  are  before  Ck)ngress  to  ask  that 
the  relief  granted  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  may  not  be  stricken  out. 

During  the  two  years  in  which  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  has  been  in  force  there 
hare  been  brought  into  the  United  States  in  1910  87,046  tons^  and  78,391  tons 
in  1911.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  principal  source  of  zinc-ore 
Imports,  Mexico,  has  been  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  had  peace  prevailed  the 
Imports  would  have  been  still  larger.  It  has,  however,  brought  in  a  large 
revenue.  In  the  ores  imported  the  metal  contents  have  been  151,378,000 
pounds  ^  of  zinc.  Of  this  there  have  been  reexported  31,972,984  pounds  ^  of  zinc 
melted  in  bond.  The  zinc  ores  that  were  imported  for  consumption,  and  upon 
which  duty  was  paid,  have  brought  in  as  revenue  since  August  5,  1900,  the  date 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  inensuie  taking  effect,  a  total  of  $580,942.62.  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
show  in  detail  the  amount  collected  for  each  year  and  the  grade  of  ore  and 
declared  valuation: 

Imports  of  zinc  ore  for  consum-ption  under  tariff  of  J909. 


ZlneiBe  or  fnlt.T**f"^  oonUining  less  than  10  per  cent  sine 
(tree  of  duty): 
1909 


Gross 

weight 

(long 

tons). 


Zinc 

content 

(pounds). 


Value. 


Duty. 


1910. 

ini. 


734 

975 


31,899 
77,383 


ftAoa 

•OW} 

1,411 


>  From  C.  E.  Siebenthal's  report  on  sine  and  cadimum  for  1910  for  U.  8.  Geological 
amrej  adTmoce  chapter  Mineral  Resooreea  of  the  United  States.  For  1911  the  flgnrea 
weM  olitttnod  f rom  llr.  BieheDtbarg  preUmlnary  report  to  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  on 
tlae.  Issued  February,  1912. 
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Imports  of  zinc  ore  for  consumption  under  tariff  of  1909 — Continued. 


Zloo  ore,  etc.,  containing  10-20  per  cent  sine  (duty,  ^cent 

^iJST^^i 

1910 

1911 


Zinc  ore,  etc,  containing  20-26  per  cent  sine  (duty,  |  cent 

"^JSSr!^: 

1910 

1911 


Zinc  ore,  etc.  containing  26  percent  rinc  and  over  (duty, 
1  cent  per  pound): 

1909 

1910 

1911 


Grand  total. 


QroflB 

weight 

(lone 

tonaj. 


1,067 
613 
662 


346 
4,195 
2,107 


9,790 

48,069 

8,326 


Zino 

content 

(pounds). 


333,144 
174,607 
377,884 


225,302 
2,366,748 
1,128,388 


9,390,620 

39,021,989 

6,096,633 


Value. 


18,080 
4,053 
8,705 


6,632 
26,126 
16,014 


161,430 
718,684 
120^727 


Doty. 


88S2.87 

436.75 
94171 


2,214.8 


1,U&B 

11.778.76 

5,GIL» 


18,6«6.47 


03,90&SO 

309,219l» 

66,««i8 


WHAT  THS  IMPOBTS  HAVE  BEEN. 


The  following  table  gives  the  Imports  as  complied  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  since  the  first  importations  were  made,  showing  how  serious  a 
competitor  foreign  zinc  ores  are  to  the  American  ore  producer : 


Year. 


Tons. 


1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1007. 
1908. 
1900. 


2,263 

32,137 

66,414 

103,117 

53,767 

116^260 

1910 87,406 

1911 78.341 


Metil 
oontenti. 


42.356 
31.640 


Compare  this  with  the  production  of  Joplin  zinc  mining  district  for  the 
same  years : 

Tom. 

1904 267,240. 

1905 252,436 

1906 - 278,829 

3907 286,687 

1908 269,608 

1909 8Ol«206 

1910 296,  en 

3911 268,617 

TOOK  HALF  CENTURY  TO  DEVELOP  JOPLIN  ZINC  INDUSTBY,  AGAINST  ONLY  BIGHT  TEAB8 

FOR  MEXICAN  ZINC  INDUSTRY. 


Since  1907  the  imports  of  foreign  zinc  ores  have  been  running  from  20  to  86 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  produced  by  the  largest  zinc-mining  district  In 
the  United  States.  It  has  taken  the  Joplin  district  since  1860,  or  half  a  century, 
to  build  up  its  great  industry,  while  the  importations  of  zinc  ores  have  grown 
to  large  proportions  in  only  eight  years. 
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COSTS  or  MEXICAN  AND  JOPLIN  LABOR  C0NTBA8TED. 

The  following  table  gives  the  costs  of  labor  in  Mexico  as  compiled  from 
United  States  consular  reports' on  the  zinc-producing  regions  of  Mexico  and 
from  a  recent  report  of  Frederick  S.  Cook,  a  mining  engineer.  In  a  parallel 
column  are  placed  the  costs  of  labor  for  the  Joplin  district  under  normal 
conditions : 


Ground  boss. 

Shift  boss 

Pump  man . . 

Drill  man 

Drill  helpen. 

Shovelers 

Hoist  men... 

Engineer 

Jig  men, 


Chiaher  feeder. 

Laborers 

Blacksmiths.. 


Gold  value  of 
Mexican  wages. 


Il.42-S2.50 
.  86-  1. 10 
.25-  1.50 


Usual  wages, 
Missouri-Kan- 
sas district. 


.50 

1.50 

1.00 

.75-  1.60 


75- 
15- 


1.60 

.50 

1.50 


$4. 00-16.  op 

3.00-  4.00 

3.00 

2.75 

2.60 

2.60-  6.00 

2.50-  3.00 

2.60-  3.60 

3.00-  6.00 

2.60 

2.00 

2.50-  3.50 


From  such  a  contrast  of  wage  scales  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction must  be  much  lower  in  Mexico  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 


MEXICAN    MINING    COSTS    CONTBASTED    WITH    JOPLIN    MINING    COSTS. 

The  costs  of  Mexican  ore  production  are  given  in  a  table  following,  com- 
pile<l  from  the  consular  reports,  and  the  Joplin  mining  costs  are  taken  directly 
from  the  books  of  the  Joplin  mine  operators.  The  costs  are  so  arranged  as  to 
show  the  costs  in  the  different  stages  from  mine  to  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 
smeltera 

Cost  of  ore  production  in  Joplin  district. 


Mine. 


Mining 
cost. 


Federated  mine,  soft  ground,  Alba 

Federated  mine,  disseminated,  Neck  City. 
FMerated  mine,  sheet  ground,  Webb  City . 


Do..  A 

Diplomat  mine,  sheet  ground,  Galena 

Mo-Ark  Nemo,  sheet  ground.  Webb  City 

Oronogo  Circle,  disseminated,  Oronogo 

Kramer  mine,  disseminated  and  soft  ground,  Joplin. 
Mattes  B roe.,  sheet  ground ,  Joplin 


S42.81 
33.38 
39.47 
40.66 
36.70 
33.44 
41.66 
41.71 
36.60 


Average,  9. 


38.46 


Transpor- 
tation to 
railroad. 


Freight  to 

Kansas  and 

Oklahoma 

smelters. 


10.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 
.50 


.50 


SO.  66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 


.66 


Total  oost^ 


$43.97 
34.64 
40.68 
41.72 
37.86 
34.60 
42.73 
42.87 
87.66 


39.61 


Cost  of  ore  production  in  Mexican  mines. 


Mine. 


B.  8.  Tuttle,  Nueva  Leon 

pfeachos,  in  Chihuahua 

Calerajn  Chihuahua 

Santa  culaUa,  in  Chlhuahna . , 

ElPotod 

Charoos,  in  San  Luis  Potosi. . , 

Mine  hi  Tamaolipas 

La  Malinchi,  near  Monterey.. . 

BlMoro. 

Saltillo,  in  CoahulUa 

Reftagio  mine,  in  Nueva  Leon . 


Average,  11 

Freight  rate  raised  Dec.  23, 1909. 


Mining 
cost. 


12.00 
3.75 
5.50 
2.00 
4.00 
1.65 
5.00 
2.00 
5.66 
8.00 
5.00 


Transpor- 
tation to 
railroad. 


$2.60 
1.60 
2.60 
2.18 


4.03 


2.16 
10.00 
2.60 
2.54 
2.50 
2.25 


3.06 


4.03 


3.06 


Freight  to 
smelters. 


$5.33 
7.07 
6.67 
6.67 
5.67 
5.86 
7.67 
6.46 
5.96 
6.46 
5.33 


5.97 
1.06 

7.06 


Total  cost. 


$0.83 

12.32 

13.67 

9.76 

9.67 

9.66 

22.67 

9.95 

14.06 

16.96 

12.68 


12.89 
1.06 

13.97 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  cost  of  Mexican  ore  is  $13.97,  'lelirered  at 
the  smelter,  contrasted  with  an  average  cost  of  the  Joplin  ore  of  |39.61,  or. 
3  tons  of  Mexican  ore  can  be  produced  at  the  same  cost  as  1  ton  of  Joplin  ore. 

The  Uulted  States  Geological  Survey  shows  that  Mexican  ore  closely  approxi- 
mates 40  per  cent  zinc. 

Therefore  3  tons  will  have  a  metal  content  of  2,400  pounds  of  zinc  (40 
per  cent  of  2,0()0  |K)unds=<SOO  i)oun(ls).  A  sint^le  ton  of  Joplin  ore  mnning 
60  per  cent  would  have  1,200  pounds  of  zinc  (60  per  cent  of  2,000  poand8= 
1,200  pounds),  or,  for  JM1.91  one  could  produce  ore  in  Mexico  containing  twice 
the  amount  of  metal  that  one  could  in  the  Joplin  district  for  $39.61. 

IT  REQUIRES  $18.65  ADDED  TO  COST  OF   MEXICAN  ORE  TO  EQUAL  THE  COST  OF  AMERI- 
CAN ORE. 

Since  the  metal  content  is  the  imi)(>i*tant  factor  in  the  discussion,  it  is  essential 
in  equalizing  the  costs  thnt  the  basis  of  comparison  be  the  metal  content  of  the 
two  ores.  A  ton  of  60  per  cent  Joplin  ore  contains  1,200  pounds  of  metal,  and 
it  costs  the  Joplin  ore  producers  $39.61  to  produce  this  ton  of  ore. 

A  ton  of  Mexican  40  per  cent  ore  cont:nns  SOO  pounds  of  metal,  and  to  get 
the  same  amount  of  metal  contained  in  a  ton  of  Joplin  ore  requires  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  Mexican  ore.  The  cost  to  produce  the  Mexican  ore,  as  already  shown,  is 
$13.97  per  ton;  or  for  a  ton  and  a  half,  $20.96.  The  difference  between  these 
two  costs,  $39.61,  the  cost  to  produce  a  ton  of  Joplin  zinc  ore,  and  $20.96,  the 
cost  to  produce  Mexican  ore  that  will  yield  the  same  amount  of  metal  as  a  ton 
of  Joplin  ore,  is  $18.65.  This  $18.(^  represents  the  difference  and  a  fair  com- 
parison of  cost  of  the  production  of  the  two  ores.  The  difference,  $18.65,  is  tbe 
amount  which  would  have  to  be  levied  on  that  ton  and  a  half  of  Mexican  ore 
to  make  it  equal  the  cost  of  producing  tlie  Joplin  ore.  Since  there  are  1^ 
pounds  of  metal  in  the  ore,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  is 
$18.65.  a  tariff  of  1}  cents  per  pound  would  have  to  be  levied  upon  the  meUl 
content  to  make  up  this  difference  in  cost.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  facts 
in  the  c«se  necessitate  a  duty  of  1*  cents  i>er'  pound  to  equalize  the  cost  in 
production. 

With  these  facts  showing  large  importations  of  zinc  ore,  even  under  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  and  bringing  in  a  revenue  in  excess  of  $580,000,  the  Joplin 
ore  producers  desire  to  submit  the  ueeesslty  of  retaining  the  present  duty  and 
tts  incidental  i>n)tection  to  the  Joplin  district. 

Addenda  and  Exhibfts. 

CALUMET   and   SONORA  PROPERTY  IN   CANANEA,   SONOBA,   UICXICO. 

t 
[From  F.  S.  Cook,  mlnlnff  ensrineer's,  report.] 

Rich  mine:  45,000  tons  blocked  out;  20  to  50  per  cent  zinc.  Has  tfplctl 
Joplin  mill.    Concentrates  run  42  to  62  per  cent  zinc. 

Freight  rates. 

From   Cananea   to  border $0.90 

From  border  to  El  Paso 1.25 

From  El  Paso  to  Kansas  and  Missouri  smelters 3.85 

From  Kansas  City  to  Depue 1.60 

Total T.fiO 

Mine  ships  from  00  to  100  tons  per  week. 

Labor  costs  in  American  currency. 


ForemAD 

Ec^neer 

Hoisting  engineer. 

Machine  men 

Rough  labor 


Americiui. 


IS.  00 
0.00 
5.00 
3.W 


MexicaB. 


ts.0 

400 
2. 00  and  {.00 
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CHiaUAHUA. 
(From  F.  S.  Conk^  minlog  eii^rineer's,  report.] 

Calera  Mining  Co. :  13  per  oent  sine ;  couceatrates,  47  to  49  per  cent.  Produc- 
ing 26  to  S(0  tons  cooceotrates  per  day. 

Freight  rates:  Per  ton. 

From  Cbihuahua  to  El  Paso i |2.  70 

JYoni  El  Paso  to  Kaiisas  and  Missouri  smelters 3. 85 

From  Kansas  City  to  IHiriols  and  Wisconsin 1.50 

CHIHUAHUA   MINING   COMPANY. 
(ProBi  F.  8.  Cook,  mining  engineer's  report.] 

Ijirgest  producing  zinc  mine  in  tills  district.  Slilps  approximately  10,000 
tons  of  ore  per  montii.  Ore  prices  kept  secret  and  ore  bought  by  Empire  Zinc 
Co.  Two  grades,  one  over  35  per  cent,  second  ftom  28  to  35  i)er  cent.  Most 
labor  in  this  camp  done  by  Mexicans;  only  whites  are  superintendents  and 
numaging  officers. 

Labor  costs. 

(Miners $1.00 

Head  Mexican  miner 3.  50 

Mexican  assayer 2.  50 

Blacksmith 2.00 

Hoisterman 3.00 

Fireman 2. 00 

Blacksmith    helper 1.00 

Pipe  man 1. 00 

Watchman ^ 1. 00 

Head  carpenter 3. 00 

Timbermen 1.50 

Machine   men 2.00 

Machine    helpers 1.  25 

MONTCBVY   DISTBICT. 

[From  F.  S.  Cook,  mining  engineer's  report.] 

Jjnrge&t  zinc-producing  area  in  Mexico.  Mines  scattered  and  at  a  distance 
trom  railroad,  one  of  principal  costs  being  getting  ore  from  mine  to  railroad. 
In  one  instance  this  amounts  to  $1  per  ton.  Labor  very  cheap — from  12^ 
cents  to  75  cents  per  day.  Most  of  the  ore  runs  over  40  per  cent.  ( From  United 
States  Consular  Report,  dated  October  26,  1908.) 

At  Picachos  the  case  for  ascertaining  production  cost  is  simple.  Zinc  ore 
alone  is  produced.  The  ore  is  broken  down,  run  to  the  open,  sorted,  and  loaded 
into  the  freight  wagons.  There  is  no  hoisting  or  use  of  power.  Practically 
all  the  cost  is  the  cost  of  labor;  $3.75  covers  mining  and  sorting.*  Hauling 
<?o8ts  $1.50  per  ton.  freight  to  Chihuahua  $1.50,  to  El  Paso  $1.72,  to  Kansas 
points  $3.85;  total,  $12.32  United  States  currency. 

Firom  the  mine  near  San  Ysldro  a  zinc  concentrate  45  per  cent  zinc  is  pro- 
duced with  the  silver-lead  concentrate.  The  ore  Is  found  in  large  masses,  and 
the  coBt  of  mining  is  very  low.  The  cost  of  mining  is  chiefly  the  cost  of  labor. 
Mtlling  enters  as  a  factor  here.  There  is  no  hoisting,  and  the  mine  is  dry. 
Mining  and  milling  costs  $5.50  per  ton.  Add  freight  to  Chihuahua,  $2.50  per 
ton,  to  El  Paso  $1.72,  to  Kansas  points  $3.85;  total,  $13  57  United  States 
currency. 

In  Santa  Bnlalia  the  cost  of  production  is  also  very  low.  The  ore  has  been 
toxmd  In  the  development  of  the  silver  mines.  It  is  broken  down,  hoisted,  and 
tiiipped  without  sorting.  No  milling  is  done,  but  supervision  is  costly  with 
pi^esent  outfit.  If  we  estimate  mining  and  transportation  to  the  main  line  at 
$4  per  ton,  we  liave  to  add  freight  rate  to  El  Paso,  $1.72;  to  Kansas,  $3.85; 
total,  $9.97,  United  States  currency. 
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IIEZIOAN  ICIirBS. 

H.  B.  PulBlfler,  mining  expert  accredited  by  the  State  Department  to  assist 
consuls  at  Monterey,  Ohilinahua,  and  Saltillo  to  report  upon  zinc  mining  in- 
dustry of  Mexico,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  O.  B.  Gulnn,  Webb  City : 

''E.  S.  Tuttle,  Neuvo  Leon,  125  miles  south  of  Monterey,  38  miles  from 
railroad  and  transportation  to  railroad,  $2.50.  Labor,  48  cents  per  day ;  cost  to 
mine,  10  cents  per  ton ;  25  per  cent  zinc  ore.** 

Mines  at  Picachos,  in  Chihuahua ;  total  cost  of  mining  and  hauling  to  points 
in  Kansas,  $12.32  per  ton.     (Daily  Consular  Report,  Dec.  7,  1908.) 

Calera  mine  at  San  Ysidro,  In  Chihuahua,  has  46  per  cent  zinc  ore.  Total 
cost  of  mining,  handling,  freight,  etc.,  to  points  in  Kansas,  $18.57  per  ton. 
(Daily  Consular  Report,  Dec.  7,  1908.) 

Mine  in  Santa  Eulalia,  in  Chihuahua;  the  total  cost  to  Kansas  points,  $9.75 
per  ton;  cost  at  mine,  $4.    (Daily  Consular  Report,  Dec  7,  1908.) 

El  Potosi,  Santo  Domingo ;  cost  of  mining,  $4 ;  freight  to  Kansas  points,  $4.57. 
(Daily  Consular  Report,  Dec.  7,  1906.) 

El  Moro;  mining  costs,  $5.56;  to  railroad,  $2.50;  to  smelter,  $5.95.  (H.  B. 
Pulsifer  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Gulnn.) 

Saltillo,  Coahullla,  Mexico,  December  19,  1906. 

Cost  of  production,  $2  to  $8;  freight  to  railroad,  $1^  to  $8;  frel^t  to 
smelter,  $6.45.     (Consular  report) 

Refugio  mine  in  Neuvo  Leon,  Mexico;  costs,  $5;  freight  to  railroad,  $2.25; 
freight  to  smelter,  $5.83.     (H.  B.  Pulsifer  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Quinn,  Not.  8,  1908) 

On  December  23,  1909,  Consul  General  Kenna  reported  from  Chihuahua  that 
freight  rates  to  the  United  States  had  been  raised  $1.06  p»  ton  and  lowered 
to  Tampico  for  foreign  shipments. 

John  H.  Cape,  of  Joplin,  in  sworn  statement : 

"Mine  near  (^harcas,  Sau  Luis  Potosi;  mining  costs,  $1.50;  freight  to  rail- 
road, $2.15;  freight  to  Kansas  points,  $5.85;  administration,  15  cents.  Total 
iK)st,  $0.65.'* 

Mine  in  Tamaullpas;  mining,  $5;  freight  to  railroad,  $ltf;  freight  to  sm^ter, 
$7.57.     (From  Consular  Report,  Monterey,  Dec.  7,  1908.) 

Ln  Malinchi  mine  near  Monterey;  mining  costs,  $2;  freight  to  railroad,  $2.60; 
freight  to  smelter,  $5.45.     (From  Consular  Report,  Monterey,  Dec.  7,  1906.) 

MINING  COSTS  IN  JOPLIN  DISTRICT. 

Mine  Ko.  1. — This  is  a  typical  soft-ground  mine  in  the  Alba  camp;  ore  dis- 
seminated through  a  soft  matrix  of  mud,  flint,  and  limestone  with  a  ^ard 
stope;  drifts  12  to  14  feet  high;  little  pumping;  gas  engines  for  mill  and  com- 
pressor; pumps  and  hoist  driven  by  steam;  is  100-ton  plant  with  sludge  table; 
original  investment  is  mill  and  equipment  $11,000;  two  160-foot  shafts,  $3,200: 
prospect  drilling,  $2,000;  preliminary  drifting,  $1,800.  Total,  $18,000.  Tbe 
costs  given  are  the  average  of  a  six-months  period  of  operation,  in  which  95 
tons  per  single  shift  were  handled. 

Soft-ground  costs :  P«  ^^  o'  "^ 

Superintendence $0. 021 

Surface  labor .  157 

Underground  labor .  340 

Total .51B 

Explosives .  040 

Timber .  08T 

Hardware  and  supplies .008 

Fuel  and  gas .085 

Oil  and  waste .012 

Fire  insurance .  005 

Liability  insurance .015 

Interest  at  6  per  cent  on  investment .026 

Total  operating  expense .875 

Amortization  charge .160 

Grand  total 1.034 
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Ore  recovery,  8  per  cent,  with  royalty  of  10  per  cent  Total  cost  of  ore  In 
bin,  $42.81.    <>>8t  of  ore  In  bin  Includes  royalty. 

Mine  No,  2. — ^Typical  disseminated  ground  In  Neck  City;  ore  disseminated 
through  hard  flint  and  limestone;  drifts  25  to  86  feet  high;  pumping  f&lrly 
heavy;  gas-engine  drive  for  mill;  steam  employed  for  compressor,  pump,  and 
hoist  The  mill  Is  a  200-ton  plant  The  original  Investment,  mill  and  equip- 
ment, $14,600;  two  180-foot  shafts,  $6,600;  preliminary  development,  $8,000; 
proiq)ect  drilling,  $2,000 ;  total  investment,  $26,100. 

The  costs  are  given  for  a  six  months'  period  with  an  average  tonnage  of 
186  tons  per  day,  single  shift. 

Disseminated  ore  costs :  Per  ton  of  rock. 

Superintendence $0. 000^ 

Surface  labor .  147 

Underground  labor .  242 

Total  labor .  888 

Explosives .  120 

Hard  iron  supplies .089 

Fuel  gas .  124 

OU  and  waste .  015 

Fire  Insurance .  005 

Liability  Insurance .  014 

Interest  on  Investment .019 

Total  operating  expense .  784 

Amortization   charge .  112 

Grand  total .  896 

Ore  recovery,  8  per  cent;  royalty,  10  per  cent.  Average  ore  price,  $41.70. 
Total  cost  of  ore  In  bin,  $88.38.    Ciost  In  bin  Includes  royalty. 

Mine  No.  S. — ^Typical  sheet  ground  mine,  Webb  City  camp.  Ore  In  hard  flint 
ground.  Drifts,  16  feet  high.  Pumping  fairly  heavy.  Qas  engine  drive  mill 
and  air  compressor.  Pumps  and  hoist  driven  by  steam.  Capacity  of  mill  20O 
tons.  Original  Investment  Is  mill  and  equipment  $16,500;  two  shafts,  $9,800; 
prospect  drilling,  $1,600;  preliminary  development  $4,000;  total,  $81,900. 

The  costs  given  are  the  average  for  a  six  monUis'  period.  In  which  203  tons 
per  day  were  handled. 

Sheet  ground  costs:  Per  ton  of  roclc. 

Superintendence $0.  OlO 

Surface  labor .  176 

Underground  labor .387 

Total  labor .528 

Bxplosives .187 

Hardware  and  supplies .  162 

Fuel  gas .  083 

CMl  and  waste .  014 

Fire  Insurance .  004 

Liability  Insurance .  016 

Interest,  6  per  cent  on  Investment .  019 

Total  operating  expense .968 

Amortization  charge .  101 

Grand  total 1.059 

Ore  recovery  8  per  cent  with  royalty  of  10  per  cent  Average  ore  price, 
$41.70.    Total  cost  of  ore  In  bin,  $89.47.    Cost  in  bin  Includes  royalty. 

Mine  No.  4. — Sheet  ground  mine  in  the  Webb  City  camp.  Ore  Is  in  hard  flint, 
drifts  18  feet  high.  No  pumping.  Pay  $60  per  month  to  get  water  for  mill  use. 
Mill  driven  by  gas  engine.    Expense  of  gas-driven  air  compressor  divided  with 
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a  ii^elgbljiorlu^  mill  Mill  200-toQ8  capacity.  Qrlglaal  inve^tpieipt  Is  ipill  aiid 
equipment,  $12,500;  two  shafts,  S8,600;  prospect  drilling,  |l,aQO;  preUiDinary 
developxueiit,  $4,600;  total,  |27,40€!. 

The  costs  giveu  are  tUe  average  of  six  months,  during  which  time  179  tws 
of  ore  were  handled  daily. 

Sheet  gi'ound  costs :  Per  ton  of  rock. 

Superintendence : |0. 012 

Surface  labor .  160 

Underground  labor .  330 

Total   liibor .502 

Explosives .  J31 

Hard-iron  supplies - .120 

Fuel  gas .073 

Oil  and  waste .012 

Fire  insurance .004 

Liability  insurance .017 

Interest,  6  per  cent  on  Investment .017 

Total  operating  expense .876 

Amortization  charge .  106 

Grand  totiil .982 

Ore  recovery,  2.7  per  cent.  Average  ore  price,  $41.70.  Total  cost  of  ore  in 
bin,  $40.56.    Royalty,  10  per  cent    Cost  in  bin  includes  royalty. 

Mine  No.  5. — Typical  sheet  ground  mine,  in  Galena  (Kans.)  camp.  Ore 
occurs  in  hard  flint  ground.  Drifts  12  to  14  feet  high.  Considerable  pumping. 
Electrical  power  used  throughout  plant.  Is  a  250-ton  model  plant.  Original 
investment  approximately  $45,000.  The  costs  given  are  the  average  of  a 
12-month8  period.    Number  of  men  employed,  65. 

Sheet  ground  costs :  Per  ton  of  rock. 

Labor  cost |0. 4006 

Power  cost .1080 

Powder  cost .  1728 

Other  exi)en8es .  1616 

Grand   total .8400 

Tons  of  rock  handled -- 106, 5S1 

Tons  of  concentrates  made 2,729 

Production  of  primary  tpelter  ^  in  the  United  States,  190&-J91  /. 

[United  States  Geological  Survey's  1911  Report.] 
APPORTIONED  ACCORDING  TO  SOURCE  OP  ORE. 


United  States: 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California . . . 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 
Maine../.... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Jersey.. 
New  Mexico. 


1906 


64 
1,801 


32,456 
573 
282 
201 

3.902 
335 


130,348 

1.415 

1,768 

11.206 

5S5 


1907 


77 

1,911 

140 

26,077 

3,508 

1.446 

220 

13,850 

858 

1 

141,824 


1,692 

13,573 

136 


1906 


152 

2,002 

27 

24,885 

581 

296 

516 

8,628 

341 


123,655 
900 

6,^ 
ld4 


1900 


2,802 
]36 


20,121 
901 
675 


9.185 
22 


140,676 
4,725 

16,ffi$ 
3.961 


1910 


2. 


23,238 

3,454 

1,551 

40 

10.220 

29 


140,652 
12.406 

1,516 
20,217 

4.911 


1911 


2,316 


l.( 

42.231 

3,180 

2.881 


6,80 
206 


127,540 
23,  lU 

U,US 
8,776 


<  Primary  spelter  is  made  directly  from  ore,  while  secondary  spelter  Is  recovered  from  such  soarott 
drosses,  skimmings,  and  old  metals. 
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Production  of  pHffiary  spelter  in  the  United  States,  1906-191  l--Coi\t\nxie^, 

APPORTIONED  ACCORDING  TO  SOURCE  OF  ORE-Oontinued. 


• 

1900 

1907 

1906 

1900 

1910 

1911 

UbMmI  SlitflV-OMitimMd. 

Oklfthonm 

719 

181 

16 

•     1,972 

771 

2,;a5 

341 

3,00S 
605 

2,297 
925 

2,247 

Tmnmmso.  

124 

8 

2,449 

1,143 

11,057 

1,000 

Texan 

fltab - 

282 
910 

5.960 
58 

7,221 
1,168 

7.004 

Virginia -... 

228 

Waahlneton 

13 

Wlaconun 

15,273 

17,538 

20,381 

19.752 

81,800 

TotiU  domestic .  .  .  , 

199,604 

228,745 

190,749 

230.225 

252.479 

271,621 

Forelcn: 

Ganadfi - .  r . . . . 

201 
24,875 

546 
26,570 

2,425 
17,250 

978 
24.657 

3,304 
13,401 

1,598 

Mexico 

13,307 

Total  foreicn 

25,076 

26,115 

19,675 

25,535 

16.705 

14,905 

Grand  total 

224,770 

240,860 

210,424 

255.760 

209,184 

286,526 

APPORTIONED  ACCORDINQ  TO  LOCALITY  IN  WHICH  SMELTED. 


IDfnols. 


Oklahoma... 
Other  Stotea. 


Total. 


47,0)0 
129.564 


47,267 


224,770 


56,066 
194.108 

5,oa6 

54,661 


249,860 


50,244 
90,208 

14.864 
46.018 


210.424 


67.653 

108.299 

28,782 

56.026 


73,038 

106,607 

34.760 

55.G80 


88,130 
96.413 
46.315 
58,668 


255,760   269,184  286,526 


Production  of  secondary  ginc  in  the  United  States,  1907-1911. 


1907 


Secondary  spelter,  redlstlUed '    7, 060 

Secondary  spelter,  remelted '  11, 791 

Recovered  sine  In  alloys,  excluding  old  brass  remelted t    1.417 


1908 

1909 

1910 

7,159 

9,811 

665 

9.273 

23,767 

1,181 

12,784 

28,439 

2,709 

1911 


U4,000 

126.500 

12,500 


1  Subject  to  final  revision. 

Production,  consumption,  imports,  and  exports  of  ginc  ores  and  spelter  from 

1902  to  1911} 


I  American 
'   spelter 
,  produc- 
tion. 


1007. 


mi. 


166,927 
150,219 
•186,702 
s 208,849 
199,604 
223,746 
190,740 
230,225 
252,479 
271,631 


Spelter 
made 
from  for- 
eign ores. 


25,076 
26,116 
19,676 
25,535 
16,705 
14,905 


I 


Ccmsom 
tionoi 
spelter. 


ip.1  Surplus 
f  '    stock, 
spelter. 


162,682 
154,381 
180,911 
200,438 
220,781 
226,960 
214,167 
270,730 
246,884 
280,069 


3,361 

6,880 

2,868 

1,268 

3,824 

26,364 

19,613 

11,167 

23,201 

9,061 


Foreign 
ore  im- 
ports, in 
tons. 


2,264 

22,137 

66,414 

103,117 

68,767 

110,201 

« 87, 406 

•78,341 


Contents 
in  tons, 
metal. 


« 42,356 
•31,640 


Reexports 

of  metal  ifi 

ore,  in 

pounds. 


'656,102 
>  9,430,904 
22,662,000 


I  From  reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  on  mineral  resouroes  of  the  United  States. 

*  InebidM  aone  fonlgB  tpcMer. 

*  After  Aug.  6, 1000. 

« Ezdnskve  or  822  tons  sine  ore  containing  31,880  podflds  sine  wMcih  «ntenKi  free  of  dutv  as  contain' 
lot  ktfi  tktn  10  ptt  oaot  iloe^   Also  16^«1  tons  of  lead  tva  oootitalng  3^640,111  fXnmds  of  sine  lost  in 

*  EzdnsiTe  of  26,760  tons  lead  ore  containing  6,288,437  lbs.  of  sine  which  was  lost  in  smelting. 
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Production^  consumption,  imports,  and  exports  of  seine  ores  and  spelter  from 

1902  to  i91i— Continued. 


1S03 
UNB 
1804 
1906 
1908 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Spelter 
Imports 
foroon- 


Fonign 

spelter 

reez- 


sumption,,  P^r?^' 


873 
494 
894 


i; 

860 
9,774 
1,817 

609 


38,763 
2,779 
17,458 
16,748 
12,569 
94,672 
9U,823 


Foreign 
spelter  ex- 
ported In 
manufiuv 
tures  with 
benefit  of 
drawbaek, 
in  pounds. 


4,409 
3,110,289 
2,468,366 
610 
8,972,427 
6,788,429 


American 

spelter 

exports, 

in  tons. 


8,287 
1,621 
10,147 
6,616 
4,670 
663 
2,640 
2,666 
8,990 
0,872 


American 
ore  ex- 
ports, 
In  tons. 


86,783 
39,411 
36,911 
80,946 
27,720 
20,362 
28,108 
12,466 
19,711 
18,281 


sine  dross 


in  tons. 


U,887 
9,808 
8,406 
7,069 
4,724 
4,246 


ValoejBf 


ifate 
manutM- 
tures  ex- 
ported. 


8114,197 

n,3M 

117,Mr 

U8,IK 

204,101 

I8^M 

8B,« 

60^711 

101,«S 

134,518 


Per  c«it  of  ore  In  rock,  2.6 ;  royalty,  10  per  cent.  Average  price  of  zinc  or9» 
^89;  total  cost  of  ore  in  bin,  |86.70;  coBt  in  bin  inclndee  royalty. 

Mine  No.  6, — Sheet  ground  mine,  located  In  Webb  Olty  (Mo.)  camp.  Ore 
occurs  in  hard  flint  ground.  Drifts  from  10  to  14  feet  high.  Little  pumping. 
Driven  with  gas  engine,  except  steam  for  hoist ;  260-ton  modem  plant  Origintl 
investment  approximately  $126,000.    Oost  given  for  one  month's  time. 


Undistributed  empense. 
Sheet  ground  costs:  Per  ton  of  rock. 

Shop  expoise $0.01S12 

Superintendence .  0282S 

General  expense .04^ 

Mining : 

Drilling .  17200 

Blasting .22604 

Shoveling .14670 

Tracking .  01004 

Tramming .0276S 

Hoisting .03891 

Power .088S1 

Miscellaneous .00723 

Total  mining .  70226 

MUling : 

Milling .08880 

Culling .01880 

Power .02601 

Miscellaneous .00688 

Total  milling .14080 

Grand  total  operating  expenses .01688 

Tons  of  rock  handled 7,626 

Tons  of  concentrates 206.75 

Total  operating  expense,  |0,982.67;  royalty,  10  per  coit;  total  coet  of  ore  in 
bin,  $83.44 ;  cost  in  bin  includes  royalty. 

Mine  No.  7. — ^Thls  la  a  hard,  disseminated  ground,  mine  situated  in  Oronogo 
camp.    Ore  occurs  In  hard  flint  ground.    Drifts  vary  from  10  feet  to  40  feet 
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high.  Considerable  pumping.  Steam  used  for  power ;  has  250-ton.  modern 
plant  Separate  sludge  mill.  Original  investment  approximately  $800,000. 
These  costs  cover  a  period  of  one  month  in  which  17,2^1  tons  of  rock  were 
handled  and  490  tons  of  concentrates  were  obtained.  Average  number  of  men 
working  during  past  year  (1911),  190. 

« 

Disseminated  g^round  costs. 


s 

Mine 
No.  2, 
low 
face.    • 

Ifine 

No.«, 

high 

face. 

Ij^aat 

to.  443 
.006 
.069 
.240 
.029 
.021 
.036 

10.317 

IfibneUaneonff 

.006 

iffAin^iYf^iv^  and  ropcir \ 

.079 

P)9irder .VT. ! 

.134 

Ptnnpliig. 

.089 

Ho*s6nff. 

.091 

ComprMsedair 

.036 

Totftl  tninine  cost 

.865 

.021 

lifflinc: 

Labor 

.066 
.007 
.010 
.003 
.029 
.066 

Belts 

*^mt»hw  ftTid  rolte. 

M'isoellaiMwnB 

iik|iit^ni^'v^  and  nqpairs 

Power .'. 

TotftI  milling 

.181 

Undiylded  eiqpense 

.067 
.099 

^'•Hflral ejrpflTMW 

OENEIUL  8UMMABT. 

Average  mining  cost  to  mine $0,707 

Milling .  181 

Undivided  expense .  OOT 

General  expense ,  089 

Grand  total 1. 054 

Royalties,  10  per  cent ;  concentrates  cost  In  bins,  $41.56 ;  cost  in  bin  includes 
royalty. 

Mine  No.  8. — Soft  disseminated  mine  In  upper  levels,  with  hard  disseminated 
grannd  In  the  lower  level.  Drifts  run  from  12  to  50  feet  high.  A  small  amount 
of  pumping  Corliss  steam  engines  for  power.  A  450-ton  mill,  with  sludge  tables. 
OrCginal  investment  approximately  $100,000.  Employs  90  men.  The  costs  here 
given  are  the  average  for  the  year  1911.    Located  at  Gave  Springs. 


Cost 

per  rock 

ton. 


r,  t€p  and  groand tO.5628 

r,  office .0288 

inteireat 0146 

Royalty , .11» 

Powder 1109 

Somrtiaa,  including  hard  iron  and  belting 1171 

Dnu  repairs .0181 

Aa»yiM , .0043 

LabrtcwUngoU .0131 

Drayage  and  transportation 0080 


Cost 
per  con- 
centrate 

ton. 


S19.486i 

OQOK 
•  WW 

.5401 
4.0U9 
3,886i 
4.0684 


.1397 
.4686 

.2786 
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Lumber  and  plant  repairs. . .  1 

Ground  timber 

Electric  power 

Insurance 

Prospecting _ 

Fuel ! 

Expense 

General  office  expense 

Total 


^'^*      oerfiui- 
ton. 


41.7Ut 


Total  tons  rock  mined  and  milled,  127,437 ;  total  tons  of  concentrate  pro- 
duced, 3,681 ;  percentage  of  ore  in  mine-run  rock,  3.54  per  cent ;  percentage  of 
recovery,  2.89  per  cent ;  percentage  of  extraction,  81.60  per  cent. 

Cost  of  bins  includes  royalty. 

Mine  No.  9. — Sheet  ground  mine  in  Joplin  camp.  Ore  occurs  in  bard  flint 
ground.  Drifts  7  to  10  feet  high.  Some  pumping.  Steam  used  for  power. 
250-ton  mill  with  sludge  tables.  The  costs  given  cover  the  two  years  of  1910 
and  1911. 

Cost  of  production  Sheet  Orou?id  mine. 


Labor 

Powder 

Fuel  gas 

Supplies 

Insurance 

Oil 

Administration. 
De|Meciation . . . 


Total. 


Cost  per 
ton  rock. 


10.5204 
.1950 
.1000 
.0902 
.0-00 
.0140 
.0934 
.0500 


1.0-230 


Total. 


$129,449.50 

48.506.3S 

24.S75.00 

22,437.25 

4.975.00 

3.482.50 

$.301.20 

12.437.50 


234,471.» 


Total  tonnage  of  rock  milled  in  two  shears 248,750 

Total  concentrates  made 8»  191.9 

Royalty  Is  12^  per  cent;  total  cost  of  concentrates  in  the  bin,  $36.50;  cost  In 
bin  includes  royalty. 

Arerape  montMy  price  of  5't«c  hlend  ore  at  Joplin,  Mo. 
[Price  of  2,000  pounds  of  ore  in  producers'  bln».] 


Year. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1802 
1003 
1904 
1905 
1906. 
1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 


24.00 
22.12 
23.00 
32.25 
30.25 
23.73 
26.75 
34.50 
32.12 
51.94 
49.33 
46.90 
35.00 
38.87 
46.  .'>n 


23.50 
21.50 
23.50 
43.37 
29.36 
23.96 
27.00 
32.50 
34.00 
53.65 
49.25 
48.30 
35.17 
34.89 
40.12 


23.00 
21.00 
23.00 
43.40 
28.45 
23.70 
28.00 
35.75 
36.00 
47.40 
45.60 
49.75 
34.32 
35.77 
42.81 


Apr. 

May. 

23.00 

21.50  ' 

21.12 

21.60 

24.62 

25.50 

51.50 

50.50 

28.42 

26.92. 

24.58 

24.38 

28.85 

20.23 

37.75 

36.60 

36.40 

34.63 

43.93 

43.74 

44.00 

41.50 

49.25 

46.90 

34.19 

33.57 

36.05 

38.20 

41.17 

39.89 

21.00 
21.87 
28.50 
45.50 
25.00 
24.22 
34. 10 
36.50 
32.62 
40.75 
44.20 
47.00 
32.05 
42.21 
39.98 


July. 


21.50 

22.50 

28.00 

44.20 

24.23 

24.68 

34.37 

36.00 

35.00 

43.00' 

43.88 

46.86 

30.77 

42.66 

38.25 


Aug. 


21.00 
22.50 
28.37 
45.00 
25.67 
23.88 
32.50 
36.00 
37.00 
50.24 
44.3d 
44.56 
34.07 
46.19 
38.96 


Sept. 


20.00 
22.62 
31.00 
43.75 
24.25 
22.82 
33.58 
34. 4Q 
40.40 
46.80 
43.20 
41.00 
34.41 
46.37 
41.01 


Oct. 


20.50 
22.75 
33.70 
43.50 
24.25 
21.63 
33.58 
34.40 
40.00 
49.37 
43.50 
41.75 
33.37 
47.80 
42.16 


Nov 


23.50 
23.50 
36.25 
35.00 
24.45 

a&» 

32.10 
30.76 
44.25 
50.  .^7 
44.48 
38.60 
35.84 
49.49 
44.30 


Dec. 


25.50 
24.25 
37.00 
36.00 
25.40 
2^.24 
29.25 
m4» 
46.13 
44.67 
44.53 
31.60 
38.66 
47.81 
41.89 


Ym. 


22. 3S 
22.28 
28.44 
38.54 
26.50 
M.31 

^n 

34.44 
37.4D 
47.40 

2:36 

34. « 
49120 
41.47 
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UOWDAY,  niBBXJABY  19,  1912. 

Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

PresenI:  Senators  CuUom  (acting  chairman),  Lodge,  McCumber, 
Smoot,  Heybum,  Simmons,  Williams,  Kern,  and  JoliMon. 

The  Acting  Chaibman  (Senator  Cullom) .  At  the  suggestion  of  Sen- 
ator Kem,  and  by  permission  of  Senator  Heybum,  we  will  first  hear 
Mr.  Wainwright. 

Senator  EIebn.  By  the  kind  permission  of  Senator  Ileyburn,  who 

has  the  floor  to-day,  I  will  introduce  5fr.  L.  M.  Wainwright.     Mr. 

Wainwright  is  a  neighbor  of  mine  and  is  one  of  the  cluef  proprietors 

of  the  Diamond  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Th«  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  Wainwright  will  take  the  stand. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  U  H:  WADTWBIOHT,  BEPBBSEBTISO  TEE 
DIAKOVD  CHAnr  &  HAHTTFACTXJBIVa  CO.,  OF  HTDIAffAFO- 
US,  DTD. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  Wain\^Tight,  where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  InrfianapoKs,  Ind. 

The  Acting  Chairman,  Wnat  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  I  am  president  of  the  Diamond  Chain  A  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  address  yourself  to  any 
particular  provision  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir;  paragraph  24. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Of  tne  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Of  this  new  House  bill.  No.  18642. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Proceed,  sir.  You  can  only  have  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  I  will  onlv  take  10  or  15  minutes. 

In  section  150  of  the  present  bill.  No.  1438,  that  we  are  now  working 
under,  under  ''Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,"  the  section  refers  to 
coil  chains,  cable  chains,  trace  chains,  and  chains  of  that  description. 
Many  years  ago,  before  the  manufacture  of  pitch  or  sprocket  chains 
was  begun,  this  was  wi'itten  into  the  law.  Now,  under  section  24  they 
are  undertaking  to  change  the  duty  on  the  class  of  chains  the  section 
refers  to  from  45  to  20  per  cent — that  heavy  stuff  in  which  there  is 
very  little  labor  and  mucn  material.     Our  product  is  accurately  made. 

We,  as  manufacturers  of  machine-made  sprocket  chain — commonly 
called  bicycle  chain  (roller  and  block),  automobile  chain  (roller  and 
block),  and  other  chain  for  transmission  of  power — earnestly  request 
that  no  reduction  be  made  in  the  present  tariff,  45  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem, on  our  product.     The  reasons  for  our  request  are  as  follows: 

Importations  of  merchandise  competing  are  from  Hans  Renold, 
Mancneeter,  England;  Brampton  Bros.,  Birminrfiam,  England;  Cov- 
entry Chain  Co.,  Coventry,  England;  Appleby,  England;  Perry,  Eng- 
land; Peugeot  Frdres,  Paris,  France;  and  other  makers  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany. 

The  American  industry  in  block  chain  for  bicycles  is  about  23 
years  old  and  was  not  thoroughly  developed  at  the  time  the  slump 
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came  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bicycles,  which  industiy  has  not 
revived.  The  volume  is  not  now  of  sufficient  size  to  yield,  a  living 
profit  to  the  present  manufacturer  of  this  type  of  chain. 

The  manufacture  of  roller  chain  is  comparatively  new.  The  advent 
of  same  came  with  the  automobile,  which  induced  us,  along  with 
others,  to  embark  in  the  business,  at  great  investment  and  expense. 
With  the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry  the  automobile  trade 
shifted  extensively  to  gear  or  shaft  drive  before  we,  as  makers  of 
chains,  could  bring  our  equipment  and  costs  to  a  point  where  we  could 
meet  foreign  competitors. 

The  steel  used  by  American  makers  of  sprocket  chain  costs  approx- 
imately 33 1  per  cent  more  than  the  same  material  abroad.  American 
skilled  workmen,  machinists,  and  operators  of  screw  machines  and 

I)resses  receive  from  17i  to  40  cents  per  hour,  and  the  day  is  usually 
imited  to  eight  or  nine  hours.  The  same  workmen  abroad  receive 
from  8  to  20  cents  per  hour,  and  the  day  is  usually  from  8  to  10  hours. 
Girls,  17  to  20  years  of  age,  in  our  assembling  department  earn  from 
$5  to  $7.50  per  week.  Boys  and  girls,  14  to  16  years  of  age,  in 
English  factories,  doing  the  same  class  of  work,  receive  from  $1  to 
$1.25  per  week. 

Takm^  the  American  cost,  represented  by  100,  the  foreign  maker 
can  proauce  the  same  at  approximately  55,  and  with  the  present 
duty,  45  per  cent,  this  product  can  be  offered  to  the  United  States 
trade  at  79.  Ada  to  this  30  per  cent  (profit  and  freight),  and  these 
goods  can  be  delivered  in  New  York  at  approximately  103,  depending 
on  the  percentage  of  profit  the  foreign  maker  is  willing  to  accept. 
It  is  possible  and  in  practice,  under  the  present  duty,  for  the  foreign 
maker  to  sell  his  product  with  profit,  delivered  in  New  York,  at 
prices  equal  to  or  less  than  our  cost  of  production,  and  this  condition 
will  continue  for  many  years. 

For  many  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  sell  our  product  in  either 
England,  France,  or  Germany,  because  our  costs  will  not  permit  us 
to  compete. 

For  this  reason  your  records  will  show  that  there  are  actually  no 
exports  bj  the  American  makers  of  sprocket '  chain  to  the  above 
countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  sprocket  chain 
imported  from  the  above-named  countries  into  the  Umted  States  at 
a  lower  price  than  our  cost  of  production. 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  would  be  disastrous  to  us  and  to  all  other 
makers  of  sprocket  chain  in  the  United  States,  while  a  slight  increase 
would  help  to  develop  and  increase  an  industry  employing  largely 
skilled  labor.  We  urge  a  very  much  closer  investigation  by  the  de- 
partment to  prevent  undei-vaiuation  by  the  foreign  makers,  which, 
even  at  this  time,  seems  to  be  in  practice. 

Within  recent  months,  the  invasion  of  foreign  competition  at 
extremely  low  prices  has  taken  from  the  Amencan  makers  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  business,  and  as  a  result  has  compelled  the 
following  makers  to  practically  abandon  the  manufacture  of  bicycle 
and  naachinery  block  chains:  Lefever  Arms  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y; 
Baldwin  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  loss 
to  American  makers  on  this  line  of  business  alone  will  amount  to  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  business  going  to  foreign  makers,  because  of  their 
low  prices. 
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The  present  quantity  selling  prices  of  sprocket  chains  in  the  United 
States  are  below  a  safe  point  for  the  United  States  makers,  and  are 
established  entirely  by  the  low  prices  quoted  by  foreign  makers. 

Ail  of  the  American  makers  of  pitch  sprocket  chains  are  well 
equipped  and  do  manufacture  sprocket  chains  with  economic  and 
up-to-date  American  methods. 

Inasmuch  as  sprocket  chains  made  from  accurately  machined  parts 
contain  in  their  costs  a  small  percentage  (25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent) 
in  material  and  a  laige  percentage  in  skilled  labor,  depending  on  the 
size  of  chains,  it  is  unfair  to  combine  sprocket  chains  with  iron  or 
steel  cable  and  coil  chains,  in  which  the  material  is  a  large  item,  and 
the  labor  small  and  of  unskilled  class,  as  is  done  in  section  No.  150, 
under  "Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,''  H.  R.  1438  and  similarly 
referred  to  in  section  No.  24  of  H.  R.  18642,  now  being  considered  by 
your  committee. 

Because  of  the  large  element  of  labor  costs  and  expense  of  invest- 
ment in  special  automatic  machinery,  and  the  unusual  expense  of 
marketing  sprocket  chains  in  the  United  States,  and  because  of  the 
low  costs  of  foreign  production,  we  beg  that  you  will  make  a  separate 
section  coverinig  sprocket  chains  of  all  kinds — block,  roller,  or  silent 
types — ^made  from  machined  parts,  and  give  to  them  a  protective 
duty  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  recommend  the  following  paragraph  to  be  written  into  the  new 
law: 

Sprocket  chains  of  all  kinds,  block,  roller,  and  silent  types,  made  from  machined 
parts,  fifty  per  cent  ad  -valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  5  per  cent  higher  than  the  provision  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  law  ? 

Air.  Wainwbight.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Why  do  you  make  it  5  per  cent  higher ! 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  Because  under  the  present  arrangement,  even 
now,  two  of  the  manufacturers  have  gone  out  of  business — three  in 
fact,  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  Acting  Chaibkan.  Are  you  likely  to  go  out  of  business  if  we 
do  not  raise  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  No,  sir;  I  will  not.  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  that,  too,  as  soon  as  I  finish  this  statement. 

The  added  5  per  cent  will  help  to  allow  those  makers  who  have 
been  forced  to  cease  manufacturing  an  opportunity  to  again  begin 
operations,  and  enable  those  who  are  still  strugglmg  to  compete  a 
cnance  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  sprocket  chains.  A  reduction 
of  the  present  duty  would  really  be  disastrous. 

We  are  prepared  and  willingly  offer  to  personally  exhibit  our  plant, 
equipment,  our  costs,  and  our  business  methods  to  your  committee 
or  ite  representative,  and  can  show  the  sprocket-chain  industry  to 
be  one  whi:}h  at  this  time  is  dependent  on  a  protective  tariff  of  at 
least  50  per  cent  for  its  success  and  development. 

We  have  written  the  following  chain  makers  for  their  opinion  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  and  submit  herewith  their  replies  for  your 
consideration:  Yl^tney  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Duck- 
worth Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Lefever  Arms 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Link  Belt  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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This  is  a  copy  of  the  letter: 

DiAMOKD  Chain  &  MANUFACrruRiNo  Co., 

WkUney  Manufaeturing  Co,,  Hart/crd,  Oonn.;  Dttdcwerth  Ckain  ^  Marmfmciunng  Co., 
SprmgfiM,  Mass,;  Le/ever  Arms  Co.,  Syracuse^  N.  Y.;  Link  Belt  Go.,  JndiaaafioliSt 
Ind. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  inclosing  a  brief,  which  we  propose  to  submit  to  the  United 
States  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Please  write  us  by  return  mail,  expressing  fully  your  viewB  on  the  subject  ^rfdotv 
CHI  tpeocket  chains,  in  order  that  we  may  i<R:vard  eame  t»  the  above  comnitlee  with 
our  Drief . 
This  mufit  reach  us  promptly. 

Yours,  very  truly.  Diamond  Chain  &  Manitpacturing  Co. 

L.  M.  Wainwrigrt,  Prmient. 

To  this  letter  we  received  the  following  replies- 


Senator  Kern.  Those  are  all  letters  indorsing  your  position? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  These  are  letters  indorsing  just  what  I  have 
read. 

Senator  Kern.  We  will  not  ask  you  to  read  all  the  letters. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  can  all  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  I  can  leave  these  with  you,  without  reading 
them  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  That  is  good. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Habtfosd,  Conn.,  February  14^  1912. 
L.  M.  Wainwright, 

Diamond  Chain  dc  Manufacturing  Co,^  Indianapolis ^  Ind, 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  letter  pegarding  tariff  on  dudns,  we  can  not  aall  a  foot 
of  chain  abroad,  and  on  certain  chains  we  can  not  meet  foreign  prices  d^iverad  to 
customers  in  United  States. 

We  believe  our  plant  equal  to  any  foreign  chain  plant  and  feel  sure  the  lower  latee 
abroad  on  labor  and  material  account  for  we  condition. 

We  have  been  s ucceesf ul  cm  our  specialtiea,  as  a  whole,  after  16  yean  ef  hard  work, 
but  on  machinery  and  chains  otur  percentage  ol  profit  has  been  small  and  on  certain 
machines  and  types  of  chains  we  nave  made  a  loss.  We  stand  ready  to  prove  our 
statements. 

Thb  Whttkbt  Mvo.  Co., 
By  0.  E.  WHimET,  PitMmU 


Springfield,  Mass.,  Fthruaty  14, 191t, 
Diamond  Chain  h  MANUPAcrrrRiNG  Co., 

IndioMapoiis,  lad,: 

Thorou^v  in  aocord  with  your  views  as  per  brief  to  Commiittee  on  Fiauioe.  Our 
block-chau  business  dropped  ofi  50  per  cent  this  year,  owing  to  foreign  competition. 
Earnestly  hope  committee  will  grant  your  request, 

Duckworth  Chain  &  Mfo.  Co. 

Geo.  H.  Empball,  Treasttr^r, 


SYRAOiysE,  N.  Y.,  Febnuary  i4,  l$lt. 
L.  M.  Wainwright, 

IndianapoUSf  Ind,: 

We  heartily  approve  of  your  letter  of  February  12,  addressed  to  Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 
and  very  urgently  petition  for  protective  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Anything 
less  means  tne  failure  and  abandonment  of  the  bicycle  and  antomatic-cham  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Lbfbvbr  Arxb  Co. 
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Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  15, 1912, 
L.  M.  Wainwrioht, 

Prendent  The  Dianumd  Cham  <fr  MoiHufaettarwg  Co.,  CHy. 

Gbntliicbn:  We  have  read  your  lelter  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  ol  United 
States  Senate  in  leeard  to  the  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  present  Un&  oi  45  per  cent 
ad  mJwem  on  higE*giade  drive  chains,  and  in  reply  we  would  state  that  your  letter 
has  our  hearty  approval  and  we  trust  you  will  be  successful  in  your  eff(^  to  prevent 
the  oontemplatea  reduction. 

Our  bnsineBB  te^ay  is  affected  greatly  by  the  importations  under  the  preeent  tariff 
schedule,  and  would  be  cut  into  much  deeper  were  the  present  rates  reduced. 

Youn,  very  truly,  Link  Belt  Co. 

W.  A.  Vallentinb,  Superintendent. 


WoacssTEK,  Mass.,  February  15, 19 It* 
L.  M.  Wain  WEIGHT, 

Care  of  Diamond  Chain  <fr  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Your  brief  to  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate,  relating  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  bicycle  and  roller  machine-made  chains,  confims  with  our  iudmient  and 
per  experience  exactly,  except  that  you  have  not  put  it  strong  enougn.  The  point 
should  DO  made  that  machinery  for  block  chains  used  on  bicycles  is  special  in  its  char- 
acter; that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  block  chain  business  has  been  lost  this  year  by  the 
intitMluction  of  cheap  roller  chains  at  a  price  that  can  not  be  met  by  chain  manufac- 
turers, and  if  this  condition  prevails  block  chain  plant  is  junk. 

We  heartily  indorse  your  efforts,  and  will  do  everything  we  can  to  assist  and  insist 
that  the  present  rate  at  least  should  be  retained,  and  on  the  theory  of  protection  as 
taught  by  the  Republican  Party  for  new  industries  in  this  country,  it  should  be  raised 
from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Baldwin  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  14, 1912. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Wain  WRIGHT, 

Prtaident  Diamond  Cham  <fe  Manufacturing  Co.j  Indianapolis^  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  chairman,  Washington, 
D.  C..  and  have  carefully  noted  the  same. 

Beierring  to  this  letter,  we,  as  possibly  you  know,  are  intererted  in  manufacturing 
the  Morse  chain  in  London,  England.  Hanover,  Germany,  and  Paris,  France,  and  it 
has  come  under  the  writer's  personal  observation  that  we  assembling  wages  are  in 
London  $1.60  per  week,  and  m  our  own  plant  we  are  paying  from  $1.65  to  $2.25  per 
day  for  tfie  same  work,  this  bein^  somewnat  higher  than  you  mention,  as  we  use  no 
female  labor.  The  skilled  labor  is  not  lower  proportionately,  but  nms  about  50  per 
cent  of  what  we  pa^  here.  • 

The  coat  of  material  is  also  less  in  France,  German\%  and  England,  so  we  have  a  laige 
handicap  in  competing  with  the  foreign  makers.  We  have  found  that  with  the  pres- 
ent duty  into  Canada  their  prices  will  run  from  15  to  30  per  cent  under  our  delivered 
prices,  and  it  is  only  by  being  closer  to  the  market  that  we  are  able  to  take  any  of  the 
Csoiaaian  buaineBi. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  but  what  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  will  work  a  hard- 
ship on  tiie  American  manufacturers,  and  until  the  scale  of  labor  and  cost  of  material 
haa  been  reduced  will  necessitate  running  their  plants  at  no  profit  or  at  an  actual  loss. 
The  only  way  that  we  see  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  is  a  radical  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  material  and  labor,  and  with  these  two  item9  on  the  same  basis  we  have  no  fear 
of  any  foreign  conmetition. 

.We  feel  sure  if  the  committee  who  has  this  matter  in  chaise  investigates  the  manu- 
facture of  the  standard  nonpatented  chain  they  will  recognize  that  the  duty  now  im- 
po0ed  doe6  not  meet  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  two  countries. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

MoRSK  Chain  Co. 

F.  L.  Morse,  Manager. 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  Febmary  14, 191i. 
L.  M.  Wain  WRIGHT, 

Diamond  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  IndianapoliSj  Ind.: 

Answering  your  letter  regarding  tariff  on  chains  we  can  not  sell  a  foot  of  chain  abroad, 
and  on  certoin  chains  we  can  not  meet  foreign  prices  delivered  to  customers  in  the 
United  States.  We  believe  our  plant  equal  to  any  foreign  qbain  pbmt,  and  feel  sore 
the  lower  rate  abroad  on  labor  and  material  account  for  the  condition.  We  have  been 
successful  on  our  specialties  as  a  whole,  after  16  years  of  hard  work,  but  on  machinery 
and  chains  our  percentage  of  profit  has  been  small  and  on  certain  machines  and  types 
of  chains  we  have  made  a  loss.    We  stand  ready  to  prove  our  statements. 

The  .  WnrrNBY  Mfo.  Co., 
By  C.  E.  WnrrNBY,  Pre$idenL 

Springfield,  Mass.,  February  14, 1912, 
Diamond  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind,: 

Thoroughly  in  accord  with  your  views  as  per  brief  to  Committee  on  Finance.  Our 
black-chain  business  dropped  off  50  per  cent  this  year  owing  to  foreign  competition. 
Earnestly  hope  committee  will  grant  your  request. 

Duckworth  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Geo.  H.  Empsall,  Treasurer, 


Syracuse, W.  Y.,  February  14, 191t. 
L.  M.  Wain  WRIGHT, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

We  heartily  approve  of  your  letter  of  February  12,  addressed  to  Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 
and  very  uigently  petition  for  protective  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Anything 
lees  means  the  failure  and  abandonment  of  the  bicycle  and  automobile  chain  industry 
in;,the  United  States. 

Lefevbr  Arms  Co. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  15, 191%. 
Mr.  L.  M.  WAin WRIGHT, 

President  The  Diamond  Chain  dc  Manufacturing  Co.^  City. 

K^Gbntlbmbn:  We  have  read  your  letter  to  Committee  on  Finance  of  United  States 
Senate  in  regard  to  the  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem on  high-grade  drive  chains,  and  in  reply  we  would  state  that  your  letter  has  our 
hearty  approval,  and  we  trust  you  will  be  successful  in  vour  effort  to  prevent  the  con- 
tempLatea  reduction.  Our  business  to-day  is  affected  greatlv  by  the  importaliona 
under  the  present  tariff  schedule,  and  would  be  cut  into  much  deeper  were  the  present 
rates  reduced .  « 

Yours,  very  truly,  Link-Bblt  Company. 

W.  A.  Vallbntinb,  Superintendenl. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  February  15, 1912. 
L.  M.  Wain  WRIGHT, 

Care  Diamond  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianapolis: 

Your  brief  to  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate,  relating  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  bicycle  and  roller  machine-made  chains  confinns  with  our  judgment  and 
per  experience  exactly,  except  that  you  have  not  put  it  strong  enoi^h.  The  point 
should  be  made  that  machinery  for  block  chains  used  on  bicycles  is  special  m  its 
character-  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  block-chain  business  has  oeen  lost  this  year  by 
the  introauction  of  cheap  roller  chains  at  a  price  that  can  not  be  met  by  chain  manu- 
facturers ;  and  if  this  condition  prevails  block-chain  plant  is  junk.  We  heartily  indone 
vour  efforts  and  will  do  everything  we  can  to  assist,  and  insist  that  the  present  rate,  at 
least,  should  be  retained,  and  on  the  theory  of  protection  as  taught  by  tne  Republican 
party  for  new  industries  in  this  country  it  should  be  raised  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Baldwin  Chain  Mfg.  Co. 
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Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Fehrwary  14, 1912, 

Mr.  L.  M.  Wainwbiqht, 

PreMent  Diamond  Chain  <k  Manufactiaing  Co,,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Gbntlbmbn:  We  have  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  chairman,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  have  carefully  noted  the  same. 

Referring  to  this  letter,  we,  as  possibly  you  know,  are  interested  in  manufacturii^ 
the  Morse  chain  in  London,  England;  Hanover^  Germany,  and  Paris,  France,  and  it 
has  come  under  the  writer's  personal  observation  that  uie  assembling  wages  are  in 
London  $1.60  per  week,  and  m  our  own  plant  we  are  paying  from  $1.65  to  $2.25  per 
day  for  the  same  work,  this  bein^  somewnat  higher  than  you  mention,  as  we  use  no 
female  labor.  The  skilled  labor  is  not  lower  proportionately,  but  runs  about  50  per 
cent  of  what  we  pay  here.  The  cost  of  materials  is  also  less  m  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  so  we  nave  a  laige  handicap  in  competing  with  the  foreign  makers.  We 
have  found  that  with  the  present  duty  into  Canada  their  prices  will  run  from  15  to  30 
per  cent  under  our  delivered  nrices,  and  it  is  only  by  being  closer  to  the  market  that 
we  are  able  to  take  any  of  the  (^nadian  business. 

ClThere  ia  no  question  in  our  mind  but  what  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  will  work  a  hard- 
ship on  the  American  manufacturers,  and  until  the  scale  of  labor  and  cost  of  material 
has  been  reduced,  will  necessitate  running  their  plants  at  no  profit  or  at  an  actual  loss. 
The  onJy  way  that  we  see  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  is  a  radical  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  material  and  labor,  and  with  these  two  items  on  the  same  basis  we  have  no  fear 
of  any  foreign  competition. 

We  feel  sure  if  tne  committee  who  has  this  matter  in  chaige  investigates  the  manu- 
bcture  of  the  standsurd  nonpatented  chain  they  will  recognize  that  the  duty  now 
imposed  does  not  meet  the  difference  in  cost  between*the  two  countries. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Morse  Chain  Co. 
F.  L.  Morse,  Manager. 

Mr. ^Wain WRIGHT.  There  is  just  one  other  point.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  privilege  of  filing  a  supplementary  statement  describing  the 
difference  between  these  cable  chains  or  trace  chains  that  we  hook 
up  horses  with  and  transmission  chains. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Win  you  file  your  statement  soon  % 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  Yes,  sir.  Within  what  time  will  you  require 
me  to  file  it? 

The  AonNO  Chairman.  In  the  course  of  a  week. 

Mr.  Wain  WRIGHT.  In  the  course  of  a  week;  yes,  sir.  That  will 
give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  difference.  I  have  some  samples  here  to 
show  you,  but  I  presume  you  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  look 
at  them. 

Senator  E[ern.  I  understand  the  desire  of  the  witness  is  to  show 
the  committee  the  diiference  between  the  ordinary  chains  that  the 
committee  had  in  mind  and  sprocket  chains  and  special  manufac- 
tures of  that  class.  His  desire  is  to  show  that  difference,  and  to  show 
the  necessity  for  more  tariff  on  one  than  on  the  other. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  you  say  the  committee  had  it  in  mindi 
TTiey  had  before  them  the  old  law,  which  differentiated  between  the 
different  sizes  and  kinds  of  chains.  They  put  in  here  20  per  cent 
on  all  kinds  of  chains,  including  sprocket  chains  and  all  kinds  of 
chains. 

Senator  Kjern.  I  was  referring  to  the  House  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  understand  that.  I  say  the  committee  put 
them  all  in  under  one  head. 

Senator  Kern.  The  committee  put  them  all  in  under  one  head, 
and  this  witness  wants  to  show  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture of  the  different  kinds. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  know  his  object,  but  I  refer  to  your  statement 
about  the  conMnittee  of  the  House  having  in  mind  their  being  of  the 
same  kind. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Can  you  state  just  what  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  this  product  goes  into  labor  ? 

Mr.  Wain  WRIGHT.  Yes,  sir;  I  can. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  There  [indicating]  is  a  little  bicycle  roller  chain, 
14  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  which  is  material. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  86  per  cent  labor? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  you  to  mean  labor  and 
other  costs — labor  and  overhead  charges.    Is  that  it? 

The  Acting  Chairman.  The  actual  labor  is  what  I  want. 

Senator  Lodge.  Take  every  overhead  charge. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Mind  you,  the  overhead  charge  is  included  in 
that. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  understand  that,  too.  It  is  86  per  cent,  includ- 
ing overhead  chaises.  About  how  much  of  the  cost  of  manufacture 
is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  give  jrou.  I  am 
not  trying  to  give  the  cost  of  selling  or  anytning  of  Uiat  kind.  I  am 
giving  the  cost  to  produce. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  that  is  86  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  [indicating]  that  will 
run  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Lodge.  Twenty-five  per  cent' material  cost? 

Mr;  Wainwright.  Twenty-five  per  cent  material  cost. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  75  per  cent  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Seventy-five  per  cent  labor  cost.  When  the 
chains  get  larger  than  that  the  material  cost  goes  up  somewhat. 

Senator  Lodge.  When  you  say  25  per  cent  is  material  cost,  do  you 
mean  to  imply  that  75  per  cent  is  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  actually  employed  in  the  factory 
are  the  only  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  manufactumig 
one  of  those  chains  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  I  am  not  talking  about  selling  them. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  either.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  those  are  the  only  tnings  that  go  to  make  up  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  one  of  those  chains  ?  Do  not  salaries,  interest, 
taxes,  rent,  or  whatever  other  charges  you  have — postage,  and  & 
hundred  otner  things — enter  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  For  making  them;  yes.  We  count  the  salaries 
in  that,  but 

Senator  Kern.  You  are  speaking  about  the  actual  manufacturing 
cost? 

Mr.  Wainwright.  I  am  speaking  about  the  actual  manufacturing 
cost — not  about  selling.  I  am  figuring  up  what  it  would  cost  laia 
down  here  before  you. 

Senator  Williams.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the 
thing  turned  out  of  the  factory  consists  entirely  of  the  material  and 
the  actual  labor  employed  in  tlie  factory  ? 
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Mr.  Wainweight.  We  have  clerks  employed  in  our  factory,  and 
that  goes  into  our  factory  cost  and  the  overhead  charges. 

Senator  Williams.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  production  of  that  chain  is  the  price  of  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Wainweight.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  one  [indicating  sample  of  chain], 
and  in  the  other  one  it  is  14  per  cent.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Here  is 
a  httle  difference :  We  take  a  piece  of  trace  chain,  for  instance,  that 
we  hook  up  our  horses  with.  A  foot  of  that  has  not  very  many  hnks 
in  it.  It  is  done  bv  electric  welding,  and  the  stuff  runs  through,  and 
there  is  very  littie  labor  involved.  There  are  probably  10  or  a  dozen 
pieces  in  that.  In  a  foot  of  this  other  chain  [indicating]  there  are 
120  pieces,  and  they  are  built  with  accuracy  to  the  thousandth  part 
of  an  inch,  as  is  the  ease  with  all  the  rest.  Here  is  another  little  one 
[indicatingi,  a  block  chain  such  as  I  have  ref^red  to.  That  is  some- 
thing like  20  per  cent,  instead  of  14.  , 

Senator  Keen.  You  mean  20  per  cent  material  cost  ? 

Mr.  WAiNWBX€kHT.  Yes;  20perce3Qitof  the  total  cost  is  for  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  statea  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  upon 
sprocket  chains  and  the  chains  that  you  manufacture  is  45  per  cent, 
cud  you  not? 

Mj.  Wainweight.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  present  House  bill  provides  a  duty  of  20 
percent? 

Mr.  Wainweight.  Twenty  per  cent ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  sale  for  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Wainweight.  I  want  it  higher  than  it  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  also  stated  that  three  of  the  manufacturers 
had  gone  out  of  business  within  the  last  tJxree  years,  on  acc^ount  of 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  ? 

Ifr.  Wainwmc^ht.  Yes,  sir;  two  of  them  within  the  last  nine 
moaths. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  also  said  that  if  the  House  bill  passed  you  did 
not  intend  to  go  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Wainweight.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  proposed  rate  will  not  put  you  out  of 
business,  why  do  you  object  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Wainweight.  I  ao  not  like  to  work  too  close  to  the  edge. 
I  «m  a  little  bit  laraer,  and  I  believe  I  am  a  little  bettor  manufacturer 
than  the  other  felfows. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  exist  and  make  your  dividends  on  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  can  you  1 

Mr.  Wainwbioht.  I  can  make  a  living  at  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  we  need,  then. 

Mr.  Wainwsmht.  Wait  a  minute.  Here  is  what  I  would  have 
to  do.  On  that  basis  I  would  have  to  do  a  very  small  business. 
Ihe  people  with  whom  we  do  business  to<lay  are  the  manufacturers 
of  bicycles,  automobiles,  etc.,  who  buy  directly.  We  would  have  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  traveling  to  get  that  business.  It  is  all  done  by 
mail  to*day.  They  are  up  against  the  same  things  that  we  are  up 
against.     1  could  go  to  the  joobers  and  still  sell  chains. 

Senator' Smoot.  Instead  of  carrying  on  your  business  as  it  is  now, 
you  would  have  to  curtail  your  busmess? 
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Mr.  Wainwright.  I  could  not  pay  dividends  on  my  present 
capitalization  under  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  I  would  have  to  do  my 
business  on  a  smaller  basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  consider  that  the  others  would  all  have 
to  go  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  I  think  with  one  exception — and  he  does  not 
manufacture  chains  exclusively — they  would. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  would  have  a  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  then,  after  you  got  a  monopoly,  you  would 
want  the  duty  raised  ? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  monopoly. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  say  you  would  ^et  it.  i  ou  say  that  all 
the  others  would  have  to  go  out  of  business  oecause  of  the  reduction 
in  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  would  be  the  sole  manufacturer  in  tiiis 
country. 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  sole  manufacturer  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  i 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  have  the  duty  raised,  so  as 
to  let  the  other  fellows  continue  in  business.  I  am  not  afraid  of  com* 
petition.    I  can  take  care  of  myself. 

Senator  Williams.  You  would  rather  have  a  lai^e  business  without 
being  a  monopolist  than  to  have  a  small  business  and  become  a 
monopolist  f 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Is  there  anything  in  this  way  of  looking  at  it: 
If  you  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  condition  of  affairs  that  would  put 
yoiu-  competitors  out  of  business,  it  would  result  in  a  general  depres- 
sion of  business,  and  there  would  be  no  one  to  use  your  machines) 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  There  is  something  in  that. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  would  result  in  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  That  would  result  in  a  loss. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Because  nobody  would  be  able  to  use  bicycles 
at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  if  the  price  of  sprocket 
chains  went  down,  the  number  of  people  wanting  to  buy  tnem  for 
bicycles,  etc.,  would  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  That  is  about  right. 

Senator  Heybubn.  They  would  not  have  any  money  to  buy  them 
with. 

Senator  Williams.  But  everybody  is  not  engaged  in  making 
sprocket  chains. 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  No  ;  there  are  only  five  or  six  manufacturers  of 
them  in  the  country. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  if  a  man  could  sell 
sprocket  chains  for  less,  the  number  of  buyers  of  sprocket  chains 
would  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  It  depends  on  what  you  do  with  some  of  the 
other  schedules. 
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Senator  Heybubn.  It  depends  upon  whether  anybody  has  any 
money  to  buy  anything  with,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wainweight.  Tfliat  is  the  point  exactly. 

Senator  Wiijjams.  So  far  as  sprocket  chains  are  concerned,  putting 
you  out  of  business  would  not  lead  to  any  national  depression,  would 
It? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  It  probably  would  not;  no. 

Senator  Williams.  And  it  would  not  lead  to  any  decrease  in  the 
use  of  sprocket  chains. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  you  do  with  the  men  who  are  making 
sprocket  chains  to-day  ?    Would  they  go  into  some  other  business  ? 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  different  proposition.  His  people 
would  continue  in  business,  he  says.  I  do  not  know  what  would 
become  of  the  others. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  would  continue  in  a  small  way.  That  is.  he 
could  deliyer  his  goods  with  a  wagon,  perhaps,  or  something  like  tnat. 

Senator  Heybukn.  like  the  one  we  heard  of  the  other  day  who 
was  hauling  sewing  machines  around  down  in  Mississippi.  I  suppose 
that  is  largely  the  reason  for  the  price  now. 

Mr.  Wainwriqht.  Gentlemen,  nere  is  one  point  I  do  not  want  you 
to  overlook:  With  your*45  per  cent  duty,  there  is  not  a  single  foot  of* 
American-made  sprocket  chain  sold  abroad.    That  is  a  point  you 
must  not  overlook. 

Senator  Kbbn.  The  automobile  business  has  developed  very  won- 
derfully  in  this  country  in  the  last  few  years,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  Yes;  but  it  is  all  gear  drive  and  worm  drive. 
It  is  not  chain  drive.     We' thought  it  was  goin^  to  be,  but  it  is  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  we  not  export  any  bicycles  ? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  Very  few. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  we  export  them  with  or  without  sprocket 
chains? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  If  they  are  exported,  they  go  without  chains. 

Senator  Williams.  They  export  them  without  chains  ? 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  Without  chains. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  chains  are  put  on  them  abroad. 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  But  there  would  be  no  bicycles  sold  in  England^ 
Germany,  or  France.  They  might  send  a  few  to  Japan,  or  something 
of  the  sort. 

Senator  Kebn.  The  bicycle  business  is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as 
it  was,  is  it  f 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  Oh,  it  is  not  half  so  b^  as  it  was. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Wainwright,  if  you  have 
anything  further  to  present. 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  I  think  that  covers  it. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Wainwbight.  How  much  time  may  I  have  m  which  to  file  my 
supplemental  statement  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  it  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  File  it  some  time  before  the  end  of  this- 
week,  by  all  means. 
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STATEMENT   OF    MB.  A.    H.   HOWARD   (SVEMITTED  TEKOTOS 

SElfATOS  LODGE). 

Seoator  Loi>g£.  Mr.  ChAinnan,  I  desire  to  file  a  brief  submitted  by 
the  Howard  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  regard 
to  wire  heddles. 

The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

W0ROS8TER,  Mass.,  February  16 j  19tt. 
Senate  Finance  GoMHrrrEE, 

Wa$kmgton,  D,  (7. 

Gentlemen:  Howard  Bros.  Manvfacturiog  Co.,  manulacturon  o£  heddlea^  desire  to 
enter  tJheir  protest  agaiost  a  reduction  in  duty  on  wire  heddloB,  as  pcopooed  in  the 
Underwood  tariff  biir(H.  R.  18642,  par.  13),  from  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  yer  thou- 
sand and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Shonla  tiiis  bill 
become  a  law,  the  manui^ture  of  heddles  in  this  country  would  of  aeceiuty  be 
discontinued. 

The  estimated  value  of  imports  under  H.  R.  1$642  is  $88,000  and  the  estimated  reve- 
nue $22,000,  which  means  double  the  number  of  heddles  imported  in  1911  and  $12,455 
less  revenue.  It  means  also  no  further  manufacture  of  hedalee  in  this  coimtry,  as  the 
estimated  importation  woiM  practically  supply  the  entire  demand  tat  heddka 

In  this  countrv  the  heddle-machine  lenders,  skilled  labor,  receive  iromi  $3.50  to  $4 

per  day;  boys  who  do  the  soldering,  from  $7  to  $8  per  week,  and  the  girls  who  inspect 

^the  heddles  are  paid  $9  per  week;  and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  these  wages  sie 

'from  125  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  higher  than  paid  in  foreign  countries  for  the  same 

kind  of  labor. 

A  duty  upon  heddles  which  would  cover  the  difference  in  the  coal  ol  labor  ia  nuia* 
facturing  the  same  in  this  country  and  the  countries  from  which  the  importatioas  are 
made  would  not  be  objectionable  to  manufacturers  here. 

Respectfidly  submitted. 

Howard  Bao&.  Mavvwa^pwoskg  Co. 
A.  H.  Howard,  PnntUni. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FEEDEEICK  BUKBIDaE,  OF  SPOKAVB, 
WASH.,  OH  BEHALF  OF  THE  COEUB  D'ALEEE  LEAD-MDnDTO 
IHTEBESTS. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  Cullom) .  Where  are  j'-ou  from  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  I  live  in  Spokane,  State  of  Washington.  I  repre- 
sent the  Coeur  d'Alene  lead-mining  interests.  I  dfesire  to  speak 
in  reference  to  sections  51  and  52  of  the  proposed  Underwood  bul. 

The  Acting  Chairjian.  Sections  51  and  52  of  the  *' steel  bill," 
which  passed  the  House  ? 

Mr.  !BuRBiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  The  State  of  Idaho  produces  annually  from  lead- 
silver  ores  over  120,000  tons  of  lead  and  7,200,000  oimces  of  sflver, 
having  a  gross  value  of  about  $14,340,000,  of  which  95  per  cent  is 
produced  m  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district. 

In  the  three  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  there  were  shipped  from 
that  district  351,.461  tons  of  lead  and  19,102,555  ounces  of  silver. 
The  New  York  prices  received  during  that  period  averaged  4.401 
cents  per  pound  for  the  lead  and  52.462  cents  per  ounce  for  the 
silver. 

The  gross  value  of  the  lead  and  silver  amounted  to  940,956,174, 
and  the  net  amount  received  bv  the  mines  amounted  to  $23,195,319, 
or  56.6  per  cent  of  the  gross  value;  and  the  cost  of  marketing  (which 
includes  freight,  smelting,  smelting  losses,  refining,  and  selling 
charges),  amounted  to  $17,760,855,  or  43.4  per  cent  of  the  gross 
value. 
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Of  the  cost  of  marketing,  1501,078  represents  the  smelting  loss 
on  silrery  leaving  the  cost  of  marketing  tne  lead  $17,259,777,  equal 
to  42.1  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  the  product,  and  55.8  per  cent 
of  the  gross  value  of  the  lead. 

All  other  expenses  of  production  amounted  to  $16,249,846.  As 
these  expenses  are  all  on  tonnage  basis,  and  the  amount  of  the 
silver  in  a  ton  is  onlv  25  ounces,  the  total  expenses  are  properly 
chargeable  to  the  production  of  the  lead.  Adding  this  to  the  cost  of 
marketing,  we  have  a  total  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  the 
lead  amounting  to  $33,509,623,  equal  to  4.767  cents  per  pound.  The 
total  gross  value  of  the  lead  was  $30,934,604,  or  4.401  cents  per  pound. 
The  cost  of  production  and  marketing  the  lead,  therefore,  exceeded 
its  gross  value  by  the  sum  of  $2,575,019,  or  0.366  cent  per  pound. 

Senator  Hstbubn.  Let  us  pause  there  a  moment  and  emphasize 
that  proposition.  The  lead  is  not  a  solvent  proposition  when  stand- 
ing alone  ?    It  requires  a  by-product  to  afford  a  profit  ? 

MT.  BuRBiDGE.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  a  by-product  itseli,  is  it  not  'i 

Senator  HBrBUBN.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Does  it  amount  to  more  than  the  silver  ? 

Senator  Hbtbxjbn.  Very  much  more. 
«  Mr.  BitEtBiDOB.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  these  Coeur  d' Alene  ores  carry  silver  they  could  not  be  mined 
without  loss,  ev6n.at  the  price  of  4.401  cents  per  pound  for  lead,  which 
has  been  the  average  for  the  last  three  years.  It  takes  part  of  the 
flibrer  value  and  aJi  of  the  lead  value  to  produce  and  market  the  lead. 

The  net  amount  received  by  the  mines  for  the  silver  in  the  ores  dur- 
ing these  three  years  was  $9,520,492,  equal  to  23.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  gross  value  of  the  product.  Deducting  from  this  the  loss  on  the 
lead,  there  remains  an  operating  surplus  of  $6,945,473  for  the  three 
years,  or  an  average  surplus  of  $2,315,158  per  annum,  equal  to  16.96 
per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  the  output. 

Senator  Hetbukn.  Just  a  moment  there;  emphasize  that  point,  so 
that  we  will  not  have  to  go  over  it.  That  is  the  profit  on  the  whole 
mining  and  milUng  operation  up  to  the  point  where  the  product  is 
soMf 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  Please  repeat  that  percentage,  so  we  will  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  BtTRBiDGB.  The  surplus  profit  is  16.96  per  cent  of  the  gross 
value  of  the  product  as  it  comes  from  the  mine. 

Senator  Hbybitbk.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  emphasize. 

Mr.  BtJBBiDOE.  This  surplus  is  equal  to  0.988  cent  per  pound  on 
the  lead  produced.  So  it  is  seen  that  after  creditii^  the  value  of  the 
silver  against  the  cost  of  producing  the  lead  there  is  less  than  1  cent 
a  poiina  mar^  on  a  market  price  of  4.4  cents  per  pound.  That  is  to 
say^  if  the  price  of  lead  is  reduced  1  cent  per  pound  the  profit  will  be 
entin^  eliminated. 

Senator  Heybubn.  In  other  words,  a  reduction  of  I  cent  a  pound 
would  wipe  out  not  only  the  face  profit  on  the  lead,  but  the  profit  on 
the  by-product  t 

Mr.  BtJBBiDex.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  a  reducticm  of  1  cent  from  4.4;  or, 
if  the  price  should  decline  to  3.4,  there  would  be  no  margin  whatever 
in  the  Dusiness. 
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Senator  Hetbubn.  So  there  is  nothing  in  the  claim  that  a  reduo 
tion  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  lead  would  still  leave  a  profit  on  the^by- 

Eroductl  The  reduction  would  wipe  out  the  pront  on  both  tne 
y-product  and  the  lead  itself  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  YeS)  sir.  Putting  it  another  way,  at  a  price  of  3.4 
cents  per  pound  for  lead  and  the  same  price  for  silVer  that  has  ruled 
during  these  three  years,  the  matter  would  be  just  a  stand-off.  It 
would  take,  then,  all  of  the  lead  and  all  of  the  silver  to  pay  the  oost  of 
producing  and  marketing  that  product. 

The  present  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  has  already  caused  a 
decline  of  four-tenths  of  a  cent,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
tariff  should  be  reduced  as  proposed,  the  price  will  further  decline  to  a 
point  where  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines  can  no  longer  operate  profitably. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  That  is,  four-tenths  of  a  cent  on  lead ) 

Mi.  Bubbidoe.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  on  lead ;  yes.  It  has  declined 
from  4.4  to  4  cents. 

Senator  Heybubn.  $8  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGB.  $8  a  ton. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  decline  has  taken  place  since  the  agitation 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  this  conmiodity  ? 

Mr.  Bubbidoe.  Yes,  sir;  within  the  past  month. 

Senator  Shoot.  The  price  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Bubbidoe.  Since  the  fall  of  1907.  At  that  time,  in  the  fall  of 
1907,  with  the  price  of  lead  down  to  4  cents,  several  of  the  mines  of 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  were  closed;  and  all  the  others  that  con- 
tinued in  operation  had  to  confine  their  operations  to  the  better  grades 
of  ore,  leaving  the  lower  grades,  which  yielded  no  profit  at  that  price, 
for  future  extraction. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Where  did  they  leave  them  i 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  They  left  them  in  the  mine,  unmined. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Where  they  could  ? 

Mr.  Bubbidoe.  VHiere  they  could. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Where  they  were  compelled  to  mine  them  they 
went  over  the  duinp,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Bubbidoe.  Yes.  Then,  too,  in  the  course  of  mining  in  a  big 
mine  you  can  not  leave  those  things  and  go  back  to  them  at  will. 
You  have  to  go  right  along,  and  some  of  them  are  then  forever  aban- 
doned. You  can  not  afford  to  reopen  the  stopes  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  out  some  lean  ore  which  you  have  left  there  before. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Where  you  back-fill,  the  stopes  are  covered  up  < 

Mr.  Bubbidoe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  Are  your  mines  being  operated  now? 

Mr.  Bubbidoe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  anything  out  of  them  I 

Mr.  Bubbidoe.  During  the  last  three  years,  sir,  just  as  I  have 
stated,  there  has  been  an  average  profit  of  $2,300,000  for  the  entire 
district. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  As  I  understand,  the  effect  of  this  bill  has 
been  to  reduce  the  price  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  Yes,  sir.  The  prospect  of  its  passage  has  already 
reduced  it  four-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound;  and  inasmuch  as  the  profit 
amounted  to  only  1  cent  a  pound,  40  per  cent  of  the  profit  has  dis- 
appeared already. 
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Senator  Williams.  Ijet  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  You 
say  the  price  of  lead  in  the  United  States  has  gone  down  that  much 
within  that  time  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  Four-t«nths  of  a  cent  a  pound;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  has  it  gone  down  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Bu&BiDGE.  The  price  in  England  at  the  present  time  is  quite  a 
little  higher  than  it  has  averaged  over  a  period  of  years. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  has  it  gone  down,  though,  within 
the  time  of  which  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOB.  I  am  not  advised  that  it  has  gone  down  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  has  gone  down  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDQE.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  has  gone  down 
in  AustraUa  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  AustraUa  sells  its  lead  on  the  London  market. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  there  any  lead  produced  in  South  Africa  i 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  There  is  no  lead  to  amount  to  anytliing  produced 
in  South  Africa. 

Senator  Williams.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  I  say,  not  to  amount  to  anything.  I  have  not  the 
figures;  but  the  lead  production  of  South  Africa  is  very  small. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  know  what  has  been  the  history 
of  the  prices  there  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  They  also  sell  on  the  London  market.  The  Lon- 
don market  is  the  standard  for  the  world,  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  lead  selling  at  now  in  the  London 
market? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  The  last  quotation  I  saw  was  fifteen  pounds  ten. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  Per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  that  be  per  hundred  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  $3.35. 

S«aator  Williams.  That  would  be  $3.35  a  hundred  1 

Mr.  BuBBrnoE.  That  would  be  a  parity  of  3.35  cents  a  pound  in  our 
money. 

Senator  Williams.  And  during  that  time  it  was  selling  at  what 
figure  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  At  the  present  time  at  4  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Williams.  So  the  price  of  lead  now  is  higher  here  than  it  is 
in  the  London  market  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  Yes,  sir;  the  London  market  is  higher  than  the 
average,  and  ours  is  low^r  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 

Senator  Williams.  But  it  is  selling  at  a  lower  price  in  Lomton  than 
in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  always  does. 

Senator  Williams.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case  ? 

Mr.  BuBBn)0£.  That  is  has  M^en  selling  lower  in  London  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuBBiDGX.  I  may  say  it  is  always  selling  lower  in  London. 

Senator  Williams.  &),  noiwithstanding  the  sluno^)  in  lead  which 

J^ou  say  is  due  to  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  question,  oiu*  price  for 
ead  is  still  higher  than  me  liondon  price  ? 
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Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  That  is  because  there  is  a  duty  on  lead. 

Senator  Williams.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  true,  is  it  not  I 

]Uh*.  BuRBiDGE.  That  it  is  higher  here  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  Yes;  it  is  higher. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  fact,  regardless  of  the  reason.  The 
reason  is,  in  your  opinion,  that  there  is  a  duty  upon  importations  of 
lead  into  the  American  market  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  last  three  years  the  average 
price  of  lead  in  London  was  2.88,  and  the  average  of  the  New  York 
quotations  was  4.38,  the  difference  being  exactly  a  cent  and  a  half, 
and  that  is  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  lead  in  ores. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  exactly  the  amoxmt  of  the  duty,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  the  price  the  American  consumer  pays 
over  and  above  that  of  the  foreign  consumer  is  precisely  the  amount 
of  the  tariff,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  The  tariff  on  pig  lead  is  2J  cents,  and  the  amount 
of  this  difference  of  1^  cents  is  five-eighths  of  a  cent  less  than  that. 
p-The  Acting  Chairman.  Proceed,  su-. 
^Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  I  last  stated  that  the  price  will  further  decline  to  a 

foint  where  the  Coeur  d' Alene  mines  can  no  longer  operate  profitably, 
t  has  already  reached  that  point  with  the  mmes  that  are  working 
imder  the  least  favorable  conditions ;  and  if  the  present  price  of  4  cents 
should  rule  for  any  considerable  period,  such  mines  wul  be  closed. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  mines  are  no  different  from  any 
other  lead  mines  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  BuBBmaE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  anything,  they  are  in  better  shape  to  run  than 
any  other  mines  in  this  country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  I  think  they  are  as  favorably  situated  as  any  of  the 
lead  mines  in  the  Rockv  Mountain  region. 

Senator  Williams.  They  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage,  though, 
as  to  marketing  their  product,  in  the  way  of  freight,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  They  have  a  considerable  freight  charge  to  pay,  of 
course,  due  to  their  distance  from  the  market. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Missom'i  mines  can  get  to  market  for  less, 
can  they  not  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGB.  Yes;  but  in  comparing  our  mines  with  the  Missouri 
mines  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  no  silver  in  their  ores, 
and  the  silver  in  our  ore  absorbs  our  freight  and  also  our  higher  labor 
charges,  so  that,  coimting  out  the  silver  in  our  ease,  they  having  none, 
we  are  almost  on  a  parity. 

As  I  said,  if  the  present  price  of  4  cents  should  rule  for  any  consid- 
erable period,  such  mines  will  be  closed.  This  was  the  effect  of  a 
4-cent  market  in  the  fall  of  1907.  Some  of  the  mines  stopped  work 
altogether  and  others  were  forced  to  confine  their  operations  to  the 
better  grades  of  ore,  leaving  imworked  the  lower  ^ades,  which  would 
yield  no  profit  at  that  price.  All  of  the  smaller  mmes  closed,  and  only 
three  or  four  of  the  larger  ones  were  able  to  keep  goinf. 

The  mining  and  concentrating  of  the  Coeur  d'Afone  ores  give 
employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  from  4,500  to  5,000  men, 
who  are  paid  the  highest  wages  paid  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
for  similar  classes  of  work,  me  average  rate  being  $3.60  per  day  of 
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eight  hours.  But  these  men  form  only  a  small  part  of  those  who,  in 
one  way  or  another,  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  money 
derived  from  the  mining  of  these  ores.  Not  onl^  they,  but  the  army 
of  men  engaged  in  the  correlated  industries,  and  m  the  transportation, 
smelting,  and  refining  of  the  ores,  are  dependent  for  their  liyielihooa 
upon  the  continuation  of  the  operation  of  our  mines.  If  we  assume 
that  the  average  wage  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  any  way  in 
connection  with  this  industry  is  $3  per  day,  we  find  that  the  lead- 
silver  mines  of  Idaho  alone  support  over  13,000  men.  Tha  same 
industry  in  Utah  and  Colorado  supports  almost  as  many  more,  mak- 
ing a  total  of,  say,  25,000  men;  and,  counting  the  families  of  the  wage 
earners,  the  number  of  persons  dependent  for  their  living  on  the 
mining  of  lead  ores  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  will  easily  reach  a 
total  of  75,000. 

If  this  mining  is  stopped,  25,000  men  will  be  thrown  out  of  'work 
and  be  forced  to  seek  employment  in  other  fields,  already  fully 
occupied. 

The  labor  employed  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines  is  of  a  very  high 
class,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  high  wa^es  paid.  The  mining 
companies  make  a  practice  of  favoring  American  citizens;  and  over 
60  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  are  native-born  Americans,  while 

5 Tactically  all  the  remainder  are  naturalized  citizens — ^mostly  Eng- 
sh,  Irish,  and  Germans.  There  are  very  few  of  the  Latin  races 
employed.  The  population  of  the  district  is  about  16,000,  all 
entirely  dependent  on  these  mines  for  their  livelihood. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  of  the  Latin  races 
in  the  State  of  Utah  engaged  in  lead  mining. 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  There  are  a  very  limitea  number  of  Italians  that 
have  been  weeded  out,  and  they  are  good  men — a  few  who  have  been 
in  the  district  a  good  many  yeare. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  other  kinds  of  foreigners  did  you  say 
you  had? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  English,  Irish,  and  Germans.  When  I  say  "Eng- 
lish," I  should  say  "British."  That  embraces  the  Scotch  and  also 
the  Canadians. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  to  have  the  very  highest  type  of  men 
to  do  the  work,  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  xes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  speak  of  the  English  and  Germans 
and  Irish  and  Scotch,  do  you  mean  people  of  that  extraction,  or  do 
you  mean  that  tiiey  have  recently  come  mto  this  country  from  those 
countries  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  Not  that  they  have  recently  come.  As  you  know, 
the  Comishmen  from  the  southwest  comer  of  England  and  the  Welsh 
are  bom  miners.  A  great  many  of  them  have  been  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  and  they  are  a  very  fine  class  of  miners. 

Senator  SnoiONS.  Probably  I  can  better  get  at  what  I  have  in 
mind  by  asking  you  what  proportion  of  your  labor  employed  in  these 
mines  is  Amencan  labor  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDQB.  I  stated  that  as  being  somewhat  over  60  per 
cent  native-bom  Americans. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  balance  of  them  are  foreigners,  or  foreign 
bomf 

Mr.  BuBBiDGB.  Yes,  sir;  foreign  born. 
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Senator  Smoot.  But  naturalized  citizens  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDOB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  all  of  them  are  natural* 
ized  citizens;  do  you  ?    You  mean  to  say  that  some  of  them  are) 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  Yes,  sir.  Our  State  law  does  not  permit  the  em* 
ployment  of  aliens. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  does  not  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  State  are  you  speaking;  about?  I  was 
not  here  when  you  began. 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  Idaho. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  not  permit  the  employment  of  aliens 
in  mines  at  all  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  No,  sir. 

Seybral  Senators.  I  never  knew  that  before. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  been  proud 
of  for  years. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  prohibition  confined  to  mining  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Aliens  may  be  employed  in  other  occupations  in 
Idaho,  but  not  in  mining  ? 

Mr.  Burbidoe.  I  think  it  is  restricted  to  mining. 

Senator  Hetburn.  It  does  reach  out  to  some  other  branches, 
but  they  are  not  involved  in  this  particular  inquiry.  If  we  reach 
them — if  some  other  schedules  should  come  in  here — we  may  have 
occasion  to  make  a  still  further  good  showing.  But  they  are  not  in- 
volved in  this  schedule. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Burbidoe.  In  the  10  years,  from  1901  to  1910,  the  world's 

Jiroduction  of  lead  exceeded  the  consumption  by  only  0.3  per  cent 
n  the  same  period  the  domestic  production  in  the  United  States 
exceeded  the  consumption  by  only  0.35  per  cent.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  production  and  consumption  substantially  oalance, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  there  is  at  present  no  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  American  mines  to  supply  the  American  markets;  alao  that 
there  is  at  present  no  appreciaoie  surplus  of  lead  in  foreign  counties. 
But  foreign  production  is  capable  of  great  expansion,  and  it  cer- 
tainly will  expand  very  rapidly  if  our  markets  are  thrown  open  to  it. 
The  increasea  production  would  be  particularly  large  in  Spain  and 
Mexico;  and  it  is  the  competition  from  those  countries  that  we 
have  most  to  fear. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  you  as  saying  that  we  produce  all 
we  need  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  Burbidoe.  Yes,  sir;  substantially. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  Europe  produces  all  it  needs  t 

Mr.  Burbidoe.  The  production  of  anything  must  be  confined 
substantially  to  the  world's  consumption. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  I  will  say,  all  it  needs  to  supply  its  own 
consumption  and  to  supply  its  foreign  trade.    That  woold  cover  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  the  witness  does  not  understaiKi  you. 
Our  iinports  from  Mexico  alone  were  nearly  15,000,060  pounds. 

Mr.  BiTRBiDGE.  Yes. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  was  not  asking  him  a  question,  except  that  I 
was  trying  to  ascertain  what  he  meant  to  say.  I  understood  him  to 
say  that  we  were  producing  practically  what  we  consumed. 

Mr:  BuBBiDGB.  Of  course  that  statement  was  made  for  a  period'  of 
10  years.  In  some  of  those  years  our  production  exceeded  our  con- 
8ui>tion  and  in  other  years  the  consuSiption  exceeded  the  produc 
tion;  but  over  the  period  of  10  years  it  balanced  as  nearly  as  I 
stated — that  is,  within  thirty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  I  understood  you  to  say  tixat  Europe  was 
producing  all  she  wanted  for  her  own  consumption  and  to  supply 
foreign  trade. 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  I  said  'Uhe  world." 

Senator  Socmons.  You  did  not  mean  Europe  was  producing  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGB.  No,  sir;  I  said  ''the  world  s  production." 

Senator  Williams.  That  included  the  United  States,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  BuBBEDOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  been  troubled  up  to  this  time  in  this 
country  with  importations  of  lead  from  Europe  ? 

Mr.  IBurbidoe.  The  importations  from  Europe  are  not  very  laiige. 
What  imp(»1iatioii8  this  country  makes  are  mostiy  from  Mexico. 

Senator  Sibimons.  Then  we  have  had  no  importations  from 
Europe  i 

Mr.  Burbidoe.  We  have  had  some. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  was  a  minimum  amount,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bubbidoe.  They  have  been  running  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand  tons  of  lead  a  year  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  much  has  been 
imported} 

Mr.  BuRBiiMiE.  Yes,  sir;  those  were  the  importations  for  con- 
sumption. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  from  all  the  world  or  from 
Europe? 

Mr.  BuRBCOOE.  I  refer  to  all  the  importations  into  the  United 
States.     As  I  say,  most  of  it  comes  from  Mexico. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  amounts  to  about  16,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Bhrbidoe.  Sixteen  thousand  or  seventeen  thousand  tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  our  output  ? 

Mr.  BtnEiBiDOE.  I  will  give  you  that,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  refer 
io  some  papers  here.  [After  examining  papers.]  The  United  States 
domestic  production  in  1909  was  354,188  tons. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Burbidoe.  1909. 

SMiator  Smoot.  That  was  not  the  total  production,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Burbidoe.  That  is  given  in  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey's  report  for  tihiat  year,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  list  I  have  says  that  in  1909  it  was  448,112 
tons. 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  That  includes  the  foreign  lead,  I  think;  and  then 
that  is  subsequently  deducted,  showing  the  domestic  production. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  but  you  said  the  foreign  lead  was  only 
about  16,000  tons. 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  I  was  just  reading  the  United  States  domestic  pro- 
duction. The  imports  entered  for  consumption  in  that  year  amounted 
to  18,072  tons. 
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Senator  Simmons.  As  compared  with  the  domestic  production, 
then,  the  amount  of  imports  was  negUgible  t 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  It  is  about  6  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  What  were  the  figures  for  1910  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGB.  For  1910  the  domestic  production  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  397,596  tons. 

Senator  Williams.  How  did  that  compare  with  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  year  before? 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  It  was  an  increase  of  43,000  tons,  which  was  about 
12  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  About  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  think,  perhaps,  that  had  something  to 
do  with  the  price  of  lead  coming  down  > 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  But  it  did  not  go  down,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  you  said  it  had  gone^down  here 
recently  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDQE.  You  are  speaking  now  of  1910.  This  is  1912; 
and  the  decline  took  place  within  the  last  30  days. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  but  the  lead  production  of  1910  entered 
into  the  business  subsequently  to  that  year,  did  it  not  ?  What  was 
the  production  for  1911 «    Have  you  the  figures  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  397,814  tons. 

Senator  Williams.  Practically  just  what  it  was  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  About  the  same  as  that  of  the  year  before — an 
increase  of  only  a  couple  of  hundred  tons. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  not  think  the  production  in  1910  and 
1911  had  something  to  do  with  the  price  of  1912  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  If  you  mean  to  ask  whether  I  think  it  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  decline,  I  will  say  no. 

Senator  Williams.  What  would  it  have  had  to  do  with  the  jmce, 
then? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  The  fact  of  this  production  in  1910  and  1911  was 
known  at  the  beginning  of  this  vear.  The  price  then  was  4.40  to 
4.50. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  cotton 
was  not  down  as  low  as  it  went,  either.  These  things  have  tiieir 
effect,  do  they  not,  from  day  to  day,  as  they  are  made  Imown  to  the 
trade?  Do  you  think  an  increase  in  the  production  of  an  article 
of  12  per  cent  for  two  years  in  succession,  over  and  above  what  it 
was  in  1909,  would  not  have  had  any  eflFect  in  reducing  its  price? 
I  refer  to  any  product,  no  matter  what. 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  No,  sir.  Tlie  consumption  increased  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suppose,  then,  it  would  have  reduced  it  12 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  Reduced  what  ? 

Senator  Williams.  The  price.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if 
it  reduced  it  it  would  reduce  it  in  the  same  proportion. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  }ie  said  the  consumption  increased  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  I  say,  the  consumption  of  lead  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  production  increased,  so  that  there  was 
really  no  apparent  change  in  the  stocks. 
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Senator  Williams.  Very  well.  Whenever  there  is  an  increasejin 
the  production  of  any  article  the  consumption  increases,  hut  the 
condition  upon  which  it  increases  is  a  decreased  price;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BxTBHiDOE.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Williams.  However,  that  is  largely  an  academic  question 
and  one  of  ai^ument. 

Mr.  Btxrbidoe.  The  price  of  copper  has  gone  up  very  recently, 
and  the  production  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  that  may  happen  when  there  is  some 
special  cause  that  leads  to  a  very  acute  increase  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Bu&BiDOE.  Yes,  sir.N 

Senator  Williams.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  take  It  most  people  will  agree 
that  when  a  great  increase  occurs  in  the  production  of  an  article  they 
will  find  it  is  marketed  at  a  decreased  price.  That  is  the  way  demand 
and  supply  equalize  themselves. 

Mr.  BuBBiBGE.  That  is  not  a  very  great  increase. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  the  increase  ^r  those  years  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  increases  have  been  for  years  back,  beginning  with  1860. 
It  has  steadily  increased. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  and  the  price  has  been  fluctuating  all  the 
time,  has  it  not  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  very  much. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  the  figures  there  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  I  have  the  total. 

Senator  Williams.  Never  mind;  we  can  get  that  from  the  statis- 
tics. I  shall  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  derk  write  a  note  to  the 
Secretaiy  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  asking  him  to  give  us  the  figures 
on  the  production  of  lead,  and  the  prices,  during  the  last  10  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  will  find  them  in  the  Geological  Survey  re- 
ports. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Allow  me  to  hand  that  information  to  the 
Senator.     It  just  came  in,  five  minutes  ago,  from  the  department. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  the  Senator  pressing  any  particular 
su^estion  he  wants  to  make  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ? 

^nator  Williams.  I  want  a  letter  directed  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior — ^the  Geological  Survey  is  under  that  department — 
asking  them  to  give  us  the  annual  American  production  of  lead  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years,  including  as  much  of  this  year  as  can  be  gotten 
at,  the  prices  during  the  same  time,  and  the  imports  and  exports  dur- 
ing; the  same  time,  all  in  one  table,  so  we  can  have  it  all  together. 

Senator  Lodoe.  Look  on  page  7.     You  will  find  it  on  page  7. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  We  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  ready  to  be 
introduced,  all  of  those  figures,  extending  even  into  an  earher  time. 
The  statement  gives  the  price  in  London,  the  price  in  New  York,  the 
duties  collected,  the  consumption  of  lead,  the  wa^es  paid  miners, 
and  the  tariffs  on  lead  during  each  of  those  periods — ^m  fact,  the  most 
minute  and  accurate  detail. 

Senator  Williams.  Where  did  that  come  from  t 

Senator  Hetbubn.  It  will  be  introduced  here.  It  is  in  proper 
form,  and  can  be  verified,  and  will  be  if  necessary.  It  gives  tne  du- 
ties collected 

Senator  Williams.  But  who  prepared  those  tables  ? 

Senator  Hetbubn.  They  were  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Rozder. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Who  is  he  ? 
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Senator  Hbybukk.  He  is  a  man  engaged  in  this  business. 

Senator  Williams.  Ah!     I  want  them  from  the  official  reports. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  They  will  crnly  be  duplicated. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  The  clerk  will  get  the  neoessary  informa- 
tion from  the  stenogratlier  and  frame  the  request  accordingly. 

Senator  Heybubn.  These  figures  have  been  checked  up  worn  the 
official  reports. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  Proceed.  Mr.  Burbidge. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  countries  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  Mexico,  and  Europe  produce  lead  oret 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  Australia  is  the  only  other  producer  of  mportuice. 

Senator  Shoot.  And  Canada  produces  some,  does  she  not  ? 

Mr.  BuBBCDGE.  Japan  produces  a  litHe  and  Australia.  I  can  ^ve 
you  the  production  <n  the  other  countries  as  late  as  1907,  if  that  is  ot 
any  interest  to  you. 

The  Acting  Chaibman.  Proceed. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  no  excess  of  lead  ore  in  the  European 
markets,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  Of  lead  ore,  do  you  say;  or  of  leadf 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  lead. 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  You  mean  the  finished  product  now  t 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  the  product  that  you  are  tidking  about. 
You  are  talking  about  lead,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  lam.  No;  the  output  may  vary  from  year  to  year, 
and  if  in  any  year  th^re  should  be  an  excess  production,  that  would 
have  a  tendencjr  to  depress  the  price  and  so  decrease  the  production 
until  stocks  again  reaon  a  normal  figure. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  Europe  has  no  more  of  this  product  than 
she  needs  for  domestic  consumption  or  in  her  foreign  trade  f 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  Europe  does  not  produce  any  more  than  she  needs 
at  the  time,  but  she  is  able  to  expand  her  production  to  a  rery  large 
d^ree.     All  she  needs  is  the  market  for  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  importations  are  you  fearing  in  your 
business  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  Chiefly  those  from  Spain  and  Mexico. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  fear  any  from  Europe,  or  from  Aus- 
trailia,  or  from  Japan  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  Spain  is  in  Europe  and  is  our  principal  competitor. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  thought  you  said  ''Mexico." 

Mr.  BtJBBiDGE.  I  said  ** Mexico  and  Spain,"  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Those  are  the  only  countries  from  which  you  fear 
importations  ? 

Mr.  BtrRBii>GE.  Yes.  Lead  ore  has  been  brought  into  this  country 
from  Australia.  Seme  yeais  ago  some  of  it  was  brought  to  a  smelter 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  naturally  the  importations  would  come 
from  the  countries  that  could  most  easily  supply  it,^and  those  coun- 
tries are  Mexico  and  Spain. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  fear  European  competition  outside 
of  Spain  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiPGE.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  unit;  it  does  not  make 
any  diiference  where  it  comes  from. 

Senator  Smmons.  I  am  trying  to  get  down  to  the  concrete  facts. 
I  ask  you  if  you  fear  any  European  competition  in  this  business  out- 
side of  Spamsh  competition  ? 
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Mr.  BtTBBmco:.  We  would  fear  competition  to  some  extent  from 
other  ooimtrieB  of  Europe  in  pig  lead;  not  in  ore. 

Senator  Shoot.  What  amount  does  Canada  produce  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  In  1907,  the  latest  date  for  which  I  have  the 
statistics;  she  produced  21,571  tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  wi^es  in  Canada  so  much  less  than  they  are 
in  this  country  that  you  might  be  overwhelmed  by  Canadian  com- 
petition 1 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  suggested  that  we  are  afraid 
of  Canadian  competition. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  Canada  pays  a  bounty  upon  her  lead  pro- 
duction,  does  she  not  ? 

Mr.  BcTKBu>a£.  Yes,  sir.  The  Canadian  Government  pays  a 
bounty  in  the  form  of  practically  a  guarantee  to  the  British  Columbia 
miners  that  the  London  price,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  shall  be  £  18 
a  ton.  That  is  to  say,  whan  the  price  is  really  only  £14  10s.,  the 
bounty  amounts  to  three-fourths  or  a  cent  a  pound;  and  as  the  price 
goes  up  the  bounty  ccnnes  down,  but  the  two  together  always  make 
£18.  If  the  price  in  London  should  go  to  £18,  the  bounty  would 
cease. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  to-day  the  London  price  is  about  £15  10s., 
is  it  not  1 

Mr.  BcnECBiDOi:.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  Canada  pays  to  her  lead  producers  £2  10s.  ? 

Mr.  BoRBiDGi:.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodok.  For  every  ton  of  ore  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  For  every  ton  of  lead. 

Senator  LoneE.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean — every  ton  of  lead. 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  Of  course,  inasmuch  as  most  or  the  lead  is  high 
grade,  50  per  cent,  it  would  mean  about  half  that  per  ton  of  ore. 

Senator  Socmons.  That  is,  if  the  London  price  f  aUs  below  a  certain 
figure,  Canada  guarantees  to  a  certain  limit  that  the  price  will  be 
maintained  f 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  Yes.  Canada  is  practically  in  the  position  of 
guaranteeing  its  miners  a  London  price  of  £18. 

Senator  Simmoks.  Is  th^e  any  Canadian  duty  on  this  ore  1 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  No  *  not  on  ore.     There  is  on  lead. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  mean  on  lead. 

Mr.  BtTBBtDOE.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  15  per  cent;  that  is,  that 
in  addition  to  the  bounty  they  have  the  benefit  of  15  per  cent  pro- 
tection. 

Senator  Williams.  I  will  ask  you  for  information  in  that  connec- 
tion whether  the  Canadian  Government  receives  a  royalty  from  the 
miners? 

Mr.  BiTBBiDOE.  It  does  on  gold  and  silver,  I  think:  but  I  think  not 
on  lead. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  not  certain  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  I  am  not  certain,  although  it  would 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  askii^  merely  for  information.  I  do  not 
know  myself.    That  is  the  reason  I  ask  you. 

Senator  HsTBtTRN.  I  think  we  will  have  a  gentleman  here  who  will 
be  able  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  BuBBCDGE.  Of  course,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  it  would  seem 
absurd  to  pay  out  money  with  one  hand  and  collect  it  with  the  other. 
I  do  not  tnink  there  is  any  royalty  on  the  lead. 
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Senator  Wiluaiib.  We  do  pay  out  money  with  one  hand  and  col- 
lect it  with  the  other  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  things  in  connection 
with  our  own  tariiF.  For  example,  u  the  Government  imports  wiy- 
thing,  it  has  to  pay  a  duty  on  it. 

The  Acting  Chaikman.  Proceed,  sir,  if  you  are  not  through. 

Mr.  BuBBmoE.  During  the  last  three  years  the  average  New  York 
price  of  lead  was  4.38  cents,  while  the  average  London  price  for  the 
same  period  was  equal  to  2.88  cents — a  difference  of  1.5  cents,  or 
exactly  the  amount  of  the  present  duty  on  lead  in  ores.  As  the 
price  of  4.38  yields  only  a  moderate  pront  to  American  producers,  it 
IS  evident  that  this  duty  of  1^  cents  is  absolutely  needed  to  insure 
the  continued  operation  of  our  mines. 

Taking  the  average  London  price  mentioned,  i.  e.,  2.88,  and  adding 
26  per  cent  for  duty  and  $3  a  ton  for  freight,  pig  lead  could  be  im- 
ported and  sold  in  New  York  for  3.75  cents.  Mexican  lead  in  ores 
would  come  in  at  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  based  on  the 
New  York  price,  less  IJ  cents,  or,  say,  2 J  cents.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  2i  cents  is  .56  cent.  Adding  that  to  the  London  price  of  2.88 
makes  a  price  of  3.44,  at  which  the  Mexican  lead  in  ore  could  be  sold 
in  this  country. 

I  figure  that  in  this  way:  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  a  regulation 
of  the  Treasury  prescribed  that  in  assessing  the  value  of  lead  ores 
imported  the  New  York  price  should  be  taken,  and  from  that  a 
deduction  of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  should  be  made,  and  the 
duty  should  be  assessed  on  that  basis.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
tarin  proposed  in  the  Underwood  bill  should  go  into  effect,  lead  in 
this  countrv  would  go  down  to  about  3i  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  ^d  that  would  mean  the  closing  of  your  lead 
mines? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  The  price  went  down  to  2i  cents  under  the 
Wilson  bill,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bubbidge.  Yes;  and  of  course  if  it  had  continued,  the  mines 
would  have  gone  out  of  business. 

Senator  Heybubn.  A  good  many  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Bubbidge.  I  was  employed  at  that  time  by  the  largest  pro- 
ducer in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country,  and  I  know  from  my  own  experi- 
ence with  that  company  that  for  months  its  balance  cam^  out  in  red. 
If  it  had  not  been  a  strong  company  and  able  to  carry  itself  throu^  . 
that  period;  it  necessarily  woida  have  closed.  It  had  confidence  m 
the  restoration  of  a  better  price,  and  that  in  time  did  come;  and  they 
continued  their  operations  and  have  continued  ever  since.  But  if 
they  had  been  a  weakUng  they  could  not  have  stood  up  at  that 
time.     They  would  have  had  to  close. 

Senator  Williams.  You  say  that  occurred  under  the  Wilson  bill  i 

Mr.  Bubbidge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  price  in  1893  ? 

Mr.  Bubbidge.  The  most  ancient  price  I  have  is  that  for  1898.  I 
have  not  with  me  the  figures  for  1893.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  them  for 
you. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Burbridge  was  handed  a  book  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Bl^bidge.  Just  a  moment.     It  was  3.73,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  In  1894,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  BimniDGE.  3.29. 
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Senator  Williams.  What  was  it  in  1895  ? 

iSr.  BuBBiDGE.  3.23. 

Scoiator  Williams.  It  went  down  in  1895  from  the  price  in  1894, 
and  went  down  in  1894  from  that  in  1893 1 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  continued  to  go  down 

Senator  Williams.  Wjjten  did  it  begin  to  rise  ? 

Senator  Hetbttbn.  That  was  not  the  end  of  the  decline. 

Mr.  BiTBBiDOE.  In  1896  it  went  still  lower,  the  average  for  the  year 
bein^  2.98.  It  did  reach  as  low  as  2.40.  That  is  the  period  I  had  in 
mind  just  now,  when  I  stated  that  the  balance  of  the  largest  producer 
in  that  section  came  out  in  the  red  every  month  all  through  the  sum- 
mer. 

Senator  Williams.  When  did  it  begin  to  go  down — ^in  1891  or  1892  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  In  1893.  There  was  a  little  decline  from  1890  to 
1891;  then  again  from  1891  to  1892,  and  so  on  untQ  1896. 

Senator  William&.  It  began  to  fall  in  1890,  did  it? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  it  feU  still  further  in  1891  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  in  1892,  it  went  up  a  Utile,  did  it  ?  No; 
it  continued  to  fall. 

Mr.  BuBBiDOB.  There  was  a  steady  decline  until  1897. 

Senator  Williams.  It  began  in  1890  and  steadily  declined  until 
1897.     That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  give,  right  in  that  connection,  the 
European  prices  during  those  years  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  In  1893,  when  the  price  in  New  York  was  3.73, 
the  London  price  was  equal  to  2.07.  In  1897,  when  in  New  York  it 
was  3.68,  in  jjondon  it  was  2.64.  Then  our  price  steadily  improved 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  the  London  price  also  steadily  improved. 
In  1898  the  prices  were  3.78  and  2.82;  in  1899,  4.47 

Senator  Simmons.  But  please  go  the  other  wa^.  That  is  what  I 
want.     You  were  going  the  other  way  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  Btjbbidge.  Which  other  way  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  1898,  1897,  1896,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  Do  you  want  me  to  berin  in  1893  ? 

Soiator  Simmons.  Yes.  You  gave  a  Jattle  while  ago  the  fall  in 
prices  in  this  country,  starting  with  1898,  and  going  back  to  1897, 
1896,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Lodoe.  No;  he  started  in  1890. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  we  went  backward. 

Senator  HsTBtTBN.  That  was  under  the  McEinley  bill,  for  four 
yeaiB. 

Mr.  BuBBinoE.  I  will  ^ve  you  whatever  figures  you  wish. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  g^ve  a  little  while,  ago  the  American  prices 
for  several  years  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  operation.  Now,  Iwant 
yon  to  give  the  European  prices  for  the  years  when  the  Wilson  bill 
was  in  operation. 

Senator  Williams.  Starting  with  1890,4891,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  BuBBiBGX.  The  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect  in  1894.  In  that 
year  the  New  York  price  was  3.29,  and  the  London  price  2.05.  In 
1895  the  New  York  price  was  3.23,  and  the  London  pnce  2.34. 
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Senator  Lodge.  The  London  price  advanced  t 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  YeS;  sir.  In  the  next  year  the  New  York  price 
was  2.08,  which  was  a  decline  for  us,  and  tne  London  price  was  2.43, 
which  was  a  rise  for  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  As  the  world's  price  was  advancing  ours  was 
declining  1 

Mr.  BuRBiDGB.  Yes^ir. 

Senator  Snocomi.  What  was  the  duty  under  the  Wilson  bill  I 

Mr.  BuBBiDGB.  Three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  lead  m  the 
ore,  as  against  a  cent  and  a  half  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  ^mhons.  Just  give  all  the  pnces,  as  you  started  to  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  the  world  price  went  up  as  our 
price  went  down  1 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hbtbukn.  Because  we  had  made-  a  market  for  the  world 
to  some  extent. 

Senator  wSmoot.  That  is  exactly  it. 

Air.  BuRBiDGE.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  gave  us  the  domestic  prices  for  1890, 1891, 
1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  and  1897.  Now,  give  us  the  London 
prices  for  those  same  years,  beginning  with  1890. 

•]Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  I  read  them  at  the  same  time  I  read  the  domestic 
prices,  for  comparison.  I  will  repeat  them  if  you  would  like  me  to. 
Which  year  shall  I  b^n  with,  sir  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  1  want  the  foreign  price,  now. 

ifr.  BuRBiDGE.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  gave  the  domestic  price. 

Mr.  BuRBTDGE.  For  wliich  year? 

Senator  Lodge.  Qive  us  both,  beginning  with  1890. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  read  them,  let  me  know  whether  the 
price  for  1890  was  a  drop  from  the  prior  year,  or  whether  it  was  an 
mcrease. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  has  done  that. 

Mr.  Burbidge.  I  will  begin,  then,  with  1890,  which  was  under  the 
McKinley  Act.     Pigs  in  bars 

Senator  Williams.  Are  you  reading  the  foreign  price  now! 

Mr.  Burbidge.  I  will  in  a  moment,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  well.    Bead  them  both  together,  please. 

Mr.  Burbidge.  This  is  explanatory.  I  was  going  to  teXL  you  what 
the  duty  was  that  was  in  effect  at  that  time. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Give  our  own  price  and  the  London  price. 

Mr.  Burbidge.  In  1890  the  New  York  price  was  4.48;  the  London 
price,  2.91.  1891,  New  York,  4.35;  London,  2.70.  1892,  New  York, 
4.09;  London,  2.34.  1893,  New  York,  3.73;  London,  2.07.  1894— 
in  which  year  the  Wilson  Act  went  into  effect — New  York,  3.29; 
London,  2.05.  1896,  New  York,  3.23;  London,  2.34— New  York 
going  down,  London  coming  up.  1896,  New  York,  2.1^;  London, 
2.43 — a  still  further  decline  m  New  York,  and  a  still  greatedr  rise  in 
London.  1897,  New  York,  3.68;  London,  2.64 — a  rise  in  both 
countries. 

Senator  Williams.  When  did  the  price  begin  to  go  down  in  the 
London  market  ?  You  found  it  began  to  go  down  in  the  American 
market  in  1890.  W^as  the  London  price  in  1890  over  or  below  the 
price  of  1889? 
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Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  It  was  a  trifle  higher. 

Senator  Williams.  When  did  it  begin  to  go  down  in  the  foreign 
market;  then  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  It  declined  in  1891^  again  in  1892^  and  again  in  1893. 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  So  that  the  price  of  lead  in  the  iJnited  States 
began  to  decline  in  1890,  and  went  steadily  down  until  1897^  when  it 
b^an  to  rise  ? 

Mr.  BcBBiDOE.  It  began  to  rise  in  London  in  1895,  two  ^ars  earlier. 

Senator  Williams.  1  am  talking  now  about  the  Amencan  market. 

Mr.  BuRBiDOB.  In  1897 ;  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  In  the  foreign  market  it  l>egan  to  fall  in  1891, 
and  went  steadily  down  until  1894;  did  it  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDOE.  Until  1895.  In  1894  it  went  down;  in  1895  it 
b^an  to  rise. 

aenator  Hetbubn.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  1897  was  divided;  the 
Wilson  bill  went  out  in  August,  so  the  fiscal  year  was  divided. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suppose  the  statistics  of  the  United  States 
mi^e  that  assertion.     I  presume  the  figures  and  dates  are  correct. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  did  the  imports  to  this  country  run  during 
the  years  to  which  you  have  just  been  referring  ? 

Mr.  BiTRBiDGE.  The  imports  of  lead  into  the  United  States  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRBiDOS.  The  importations  of  lead  in  ore  and  furnace  prod* 
uotB,  to  be  smelted  and  refined  in  bond,  amounted  to  114,397  tons 
in  1900. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  Uttle  while  ago  you  stated  that  last  year  or  the 
year  hNef(Mre — I  do  not  know  which — the  imports  of  lead  into  this 
country  were  about  16,000  tons? 

Mr.  BtJBBmoB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Confine  yourself  now  to  the  imports  of  the  same 
character. 

Mr.  BuBBiDGB.  I  have  here  before  me  the  balance  of  the  imported 
lead  remaining  in  the  country,  on  which  duty  was  paid,  for  the  years 
1900-1909.     In  1900  it  was  14,109  tons;  in  1901,  12,405  tons. 

Sraiator  Simmons.  I  want  you  to  go  backward,  instead  of  forward, 

from  1900. 

Mr.  BuBBiDOB.  All  right,  sir.  I  will  take  it  either  coming  or  going, 
if  you  will  tell  me  the  beginning  point.    Where  shall  I  begin  t 

Senator  Simmons.  Begin  at  1900  and  run  backward. 

Mr.  BuBBiDOB.  I  have  here  nothing  prior  to  1900. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  want  to  get  is  a  comparison  of  the  im- 
ports of  lead  into  this  country  from  1890  to  1900. 

Mr.  BimBiBOB.  I  have  not  Uiose  figures  here,  sir;  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  them  to  you.     You  want  them  from  1880  to  1900, 

you  say  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  the  imports  of  lead  into  this  country  for 

each  year  from  1890  to  1900. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  lead  and  manufactures  of  lead. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  staited  a  little  while  ago  that  the  imports  of 
lead  during  the  last  year  were  16,000  t<ms.  Now,  I  want  him  to 
give  the  imports  of  lead  for  every  year  beginning  with  1890  and 
ruimix^  np  to  1900. 

Senate  Smoot.  On  that  same  class  1 

Senator  Simmons.  On  that  same  class. 
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Senator  Lodge.  Let  us  have  them  from  1900  to  1909.  You  say 
you  have  those  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  us  have  those. 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  All  right,  sir;  I  will  read  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  There  is  no  reason  we  should  be  debarred  from 
having  those. 

Mr.  BuBBiDGE.  1900,  14,109  tons';  1901,  12,405  tons;  1902,  25,487 
tons;  1903,  24,436  tons;  1904,  28,710  tons;  1905,  38,637  tons;  1906, 
36,800  tons;  1907,  28,313  tons;  1908,  28,840  tons;  1909,  18,072 
tons;  1910,  16,564  tons;  1911,  15,486  tons. 

wSenator  McCumber.  Those  imports  reflect  the  general  condition  of 
business  in  this  countiy,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  BuRBrooE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCuhber.  They  are  greater  in  the  more  prosperous  times  ? 

Mr.  Burbidge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this  table  and 
in  connection  with  the  witness's  testimony,  I  would  like  to  put  in  here 
facts  which  appear  from  it.  It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  1889 
the  price  in  New  York  was  3.93  cents;  that  it  rose  in  1890  to  4.48 
cents;  fell  in  1891  to  4.35  cents;  continued  to  fdll  in  1892  to  4.09 
cents;  continued  to  fall,  and  in  1893  was  3.73  cents;  continued  to 
fall,  and  in  1894  was  3.29  cents;  continued  to  fall,  and  in  1895 
was  3.23  cents;  continued  to  fall,  and  in  1896  was  2.98  cents;  and 
then  took  the  upward  turn.  That  is,  the  domestic  market.  I  find 
the  London  market  almost  precisely  the  same.  In  1888  the  price 
in  the  London  market  was  3.02  cents;  it  fell  in  1889  to  2.84 
cents;  it  rose,  then,  in  1890,  to  2.91  cents.  It  is  curious  it  did 
the  same  thing  in  this  market.  Then  it  fell  in  the  London  market  in 
1891  to  2.70  cents;  it  fell  in  the  London  market,  and  for  1892  was  2.34 
cents;  it  fell  in  the  London  market  and  for  1893  was  2.07  cents;  it 
continued  to  fall,  and  in  1894  was  2.05  cents;  and  then  in  1895  it 
rose  to  2.34  cents,  being  a  year  prior  to  1896,  the  year  in  which  it  rose 
in  America. 

Senator  Lodge.  Two  years  prior;  our  rise  came  in  1897,  you  said  I 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  you  are  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  to  sum  it  up,  it  is  this,  that  with 
the  agitation  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  in  1893 

Senator  Williams.  Did  the  agitation  begin  in  1890  or  18891 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  high  then. 

Senator  Williams.  Jt  began  to  fall  in  1891 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1893. 

Senator  Williams.  It  fell  in  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1895. 
Then  it  rose  m  1896. 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  it  rose  in  1895  and  1896. 

Senator  Williams.  No;  it  did  not.  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  fell  in 
1896. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  foreign  price  did  not;  it  rose. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  talking  about  the  New  York  price. 

Senator  Lodge.  Oh,  yes:  the  New  York  price  fell  in  1896. 

Senator  Williab£S.  The  New  York  price  fell  again  in  1896,  and  the 
foreign  price  began  to  fall,  as  ours  aid,  in  1889.  Then  it  took  an 
upward  shoot,  sagged  up,  in  1890;  then  it  fell  again  in  1892. 

Senator  Smoot.  Just  as  ours  did. 
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Senator  Williams.  It  fell  again  in  1893,  as  oUrs  did;  fell  again  in 

1894,  as  ours  did;  and  then  in  1895 

Senator  Smoot.  It  rose  from  2.05  to  2.34. 

Senator  Williams.  And  took  this  upward  sa^  just  about  after  that. 
It  took  the  downward  sag  the  same  year  in  both  countries,  1889,  and 
then  in  1891  the  process  be^n  agam  and  continued.  If  you  think 
tariff  agitation  in  1891  causedit,  of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  argument. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  what  the  record  says:  That  in  1889, 1890, 
1891,  and  1893  the  London  market  and  the  American  market  fol- 
lowed each  other.  But  as  soon  as  the  1894  bill  was  passed,  or  when 
the  agitation  of  1893,  we  will  say,  began,  our  market  fell  off  even 
greater  than  the  foreign  market.  In  1894  the  bUl  did  not  become  a 
Eiw  until  August,  ana  therefore  the  difference  in  our  countnr  from 
August  on  made  a  difference  in  the  price  of  44  cents  a  hundrea  in  the 
American  market,  whereas  there  was  a  difference  of  only  2  cents  in 
the  London  market.     That  just  as  soon  as  the  bill  went  into  effect,  in 

1895,  our  American  market  still  declined  and  the  London  market 
immediately  rose. 

Senator  Williams.  In  1896  the  American  market  rose 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1896  the  American  market  declined. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  declined,  and  the  foreign  market  still  advanced 
above  1895. 

Senator  Williams.  It  stiU  advanced  9  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  ours  declined  and  theirs  advanced. 

Senator  Hetburn*.  I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  go  on  with  his 
statement.  These  discussions  are  more  proper  for  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  that  under  the  McEanley  bill  the  price 
had  steadied  down,  making  the  bottom  in  1891,  I  tnink,  and  con- 
tinued to  go  down  every  year  until  1894. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Which  means  that  our  prices  were  governed 
more  or  less  by  the  world's  demand  and  the  world's  price;  neverthe- 
less that  tariff  agitation,  followed  by  tariff  legislatiori  lowering  the 
tariff,  sent  ours  down  and  sent  the  others  up  as  we  opened  our  markets 
to  them. 

Senator  Williams.  But  the  figures  show  exactly  the  contrary. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  just  what  the  figures  show. 

Senator  MoCumbbb.  That  is  what  the  figures  mean. 

Senator  Lodge.  Proceed,  Mr.  Burbidge. 

Mr.  BuBBEDOE.  I  showed,  when  last  speaking,  that  the  Mexican 
lead,  in  ore,  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  about  3  J  cents.  Necessa- 
rily, that  would  fix  the  price  for  domestic  lead  at  the  same  figure, 
and,  as  already  stated,  only  the  most  favorably  conditioned  mines 
could  operate  at  that  price.  More  than  one-half  of  the  mines  would 
be  forced  to  close.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  decline  in  price 
falls  entirely  on  the  owners  of  the  mines.  It  must  aU  be  taken  out  of 
profits.  No  corresponding  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. No  appreciable  reduction  could  be  made  except  by  reducing 
wages,  and  that  is  out  of  the  ciuestion,  the  tendency  of  tne  tunes  being 
toward  higher  wages  rather  tnan  lower. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  wa^es  paid  by  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
mineSy  which  average  $3.60  per  day  of  ei^ht  hours,  may  be  contrasted 
the  wages  paid  for  similar  labor  in  Mexico,  which  average  62^  cents 
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er  day.  We  pay  almost  six  times  as  much  for  our  labor  as  is  paid 
y  the  Mexican  mines.  And  all  other  labor  incident  to  the  produc- 
tion of  lead  in  this  countrjr  is  from  two  to  four  times  as  high  as  the 
corresponding  labor  in  Mexico  and  relatively  still  higher  tha&  labcH*  in 
Spain. 

I  will  not  refer  further  to  this  matter  of  comparative  wages  paid  by 
our  mines  and  our  principal  competitors,  for  the  reason  tliat  I  shall  be 
followed  by  a  gentleman  who  has  recently  made  a  personal  investi- 
gation of  the  matter  in  both  countries  wfio  will  be  able  to  give  you 
mformation  at  first  hand. 

I  have  stated  that  on  the  basis  of  tlie  average  London  price  for^gn 
pig  lead  could  be  laid  down  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  at  3.75  o^uts, 
and  that  many  of  our  American  mines  would  l>e  forced  to  close.  If 
one-half  of  the  domestic  production  were  thus  cut  off,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  import  about  200,000  tons  of  lead  to  take  its  place. 
At  3.75  cents  p^r  pound  that  would  amount  to  $15,000,000.  Of 
this,  $3,000,000  would  be  the  duty,  but  it  would  be  paid  not  by  the 
foreign  producer,  but  by  the  American  consumer.  The  other 
$12,000,000,  also  paid  by  America,  would  go  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the 
foreign  miners,  while  our  own  miners  would  be  tramping  up  and 
down  the  land  in  search  of  other  occupation. 

Another  effect  of  the  curtailment  of  the  output  of  lead  ores  in  this 
country  would  be  the  increased  cost  of  treatmg  siliceous  gold  and 
silver  ores,  now  smelted  on  the  lead  basis,  and  the  decreased  capacitv 
of  the  lead  smelters  for  handling  such  ores.  A  large  toonage  of  such 
ores  would  have  to  be  treated  m  some  less  economioal  way.  Those 
mines  that  could  stand  the  increased  cost  would  continue  to  be 
worked,  but  the  others,  which  could  not  stand  an  increased  cost, 
would  have  to  shut  down.  Many  of  such  ores  ave  not  ameaaUe  to 
other  treatment  than  smelting  with  lead  ores,  and  these  vrould  have 
to  shut  down  because  no  other  market  would  be  open  to  them.  It  is 
certain  that  a  quite  lai^  proportion  of  the  sihceous  ores  referred  to 
would  be  cut  off,  and  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  be  correspond* 
ingly  decreased.  This  would  affect  the  mines  of  oiher  States  than 
those  regarded  as  lead-producing  States,  and  would  cause  a  large 
number  of  men  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  in  addition  to  those 
throvm  out  at  the  lead  mines. 

Another  point  that  demands  attention  in  the  consideration  of 
mining  is  the  essential  difference  between  that  and  all  other  kinds  of 
business.  Given  sufficient  capital,  and  competent  management,  a 
manufacturing  business  grows  bigger  and  better  the  longer  it  is 
carried  on.  But  the  longer  a  mine  is  operated  the  less  its  intrinsic 
value  becomes.  Before  a  mine  can  be  considered  as  paving  any 
profit  at  all  it  must  return  the  capital  invested.  Or  ii  tne  Rfe  of 
a  mine  can  be  estimated  at,  say,  10  years,  it  must,  to  be  a  successful 
venture,  return  a  fair  interest  plus  10  per  cent,  the  latt^  in  the  10 
years  repaying  the  capital.  Occasional  criticism  is  made  that  the 
profits  of  some  min^  are  very  large  \dien  figured  on  the  first  cost  of 
the  mine.  But  this  criticism  could  just  as  wdl  be  applied  to  the 
owner  of  rentable  real  estate  who  charges  a  rent  based  upon  the  present 
value  of  his  property,  and  not  on  the  price  paid  for  it  perhaps  20  or 
30  years  ago.  The  mine  owner  is  entitled  to  the  greats  ooBsidara- 
tion.     He  took  a  risk  in  developing  the  mine,  and  his  sucoess  has 
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added  perhAps  miUions  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  real- 
estate  man  took  no  chance,  added  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  couAtry 
but  profits  form  an  mcreased  value  which  he  himself  did  nothing  to 
create. 

The  business  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country,  so  far  as  railroads  are 
concerned,  has  amounted  in  three  years  to  over  $14,000,000.  That 
is  the  actual  gross  revenue  paid  for  incoming  and  outgoing  freight 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  amounting  to  nearly  $5,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  Hxybubn.  That  is  for  supphes,  machinery,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOB.  Of  course,  the  pnncipal  item  is  tne  ore  itself  going 
out. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  Carrying  the  ore  out  and  supplies  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  BuBBiDOB.  Another  large  item  is  the  importation  of  supplies 
aiui  fuel;  and  not  only  supplies  and  fuel  for  the  men,  but  for  all  the 
iahabitants  of  the  district. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  Where  do  they  bringfuel  from  ? 

Mr.  BuBBmoB.  From  two  sections  ia  Wyoming.  The  fuel  im- 
portations into  the  district  have  been  less  in  the  last  few  years  on 
account  of  the  extension  of  the  use  of  electric  power.  But  they  still 
amount  to  considerable. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  How  far  do  they  bring  the  electric  power  f 

Mr.  BuBBinoB.  About  100  miles. 

Senator  Hbxbxtbn.  There  is  another  element  of  minii^  in  that 
country.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  some  idea  of  the  relation  of 
Qonproducing  mines  to  the  productive  mines. 

&lr.  Bubbidoe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  As  affecting  the  investment,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Bubbidoe.  From  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  year  1909,  and  relating  to  the  silver  and 
lead  mines  in  Idaho,  it  is  shown  that  there  were  2,185  mines  reporting, 
of  which  only  154  wqre  producing  miaes  and  2,031  were  nonprodudbog. 
The  total  capital  reported  amounted  to  $72,738,889,  of  which  the  pro- 
ducing mines  represent  $40,752,983,  or  56  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
the  nonproducing  mines  $31,985,906,  or  44  per  cent  of  the  total.     The 

Producing  mines  paid  for  expenses  of  operation  and  development 
6^582,783;  the  nonproducing  mines,  $2,424,661.  The  nonproaueing 
mmes  paid  about  27  per  cent  of  the  total  expense  of  mining  in  sHver- 
l^ad  mines. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  per  cent  of  money,  then,  is  disbursed  by 
nonproducing  mines  that  are  in  process  of  develop^ment  i 

Au".  Bubbidoe.  Yes,  sir..  There  were  712  proprietors  and  partaa^rs 
engaged  in  the  business,  34  of  them  in  producing  mines  and  678  in 
nonproducing  mines.  The  total  number  of  wage  earners  was  5,151, 
3,077  of  them  being  employed  in  the  producing  mines  and  2,074  in 
ncMiproducing  mines. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  Those  nonproducing  miaes  constitute  the  field 
from  which  producing  mines  are  drawn  from  year  to  year  t 

Mr.  Bubbidoe.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  prospective  producera  of  the 
future. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  they  have  not  any  cash  income  to  encour- 
age theiD  in  their  work;  thejr  depend  entirely  upon  the  confidence  in 
the  conditions  that  are  to  exist  ? 

Mr.  Bubbidoe.  Absolutely  so. 

2827S— No.  9—12 3 
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Senator  Heyburn.  Where  do  they  draw  their  capital  from, 
largely  ? 

Mr.  BuRBiDGE.  From  the  public  generally.  These  prospects  are 
mostly  developed  by  the  sale  of  treasury  stock,  which  is  sold  in  very 
small  amounts  to  small  investors.  Wlien  anything  occurs  to  make 
the  mining  outlook  unpromising  those  investors  no  longer  put  their 
money  into  the  mines. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  are  the  first  to  feel  it? 

Mr.  BuRBn>GE.  They  are  the  first  to  feel  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  have  no  surplus? 

Mr.  Burbidge.  They  have  no  surplus  to  draw  on.  In  prosperous 
times  they  put  their  little  savings  into  these  stocks,  and  that  helps  to 
develop  ttie  mines.  Of  course,  apart  from  that  class  of  small  invest- 
ors, most  of  the  producing  mme  owners  put  a  large  part  of  their 
profits  back  into  the  other  prospects  in  the  hope  of  making  other 
mines. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  producers  are  contuiually  reaching  back 
into  the  developing  field  in  order  to  promote  the  development  of  other 
mines  to  take  the  places  of  those  that  are  worked  out ! 

Mr.  Burbidge.  Yes,  sir.  The  owner  of  one  of  the  mines  in  the 
district  whom  I  know  told  me  that  he  and  his  associates  had  put  in 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  themselves  in  the  effort  to  make 
mines  out  of  other  prospects  which  so  far  have  not  been  productive. 
And  another  gentleman  engaged  in  the  district  told  me  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  spent  over  $300,000  in  the  same  waj. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Still  expecting  to  contmue  to  develop  the 
mines  ? 

Mr.  BtHRBiDGE.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  they  understand  the  business, 
and  are  not  entirely  discouraged:  if  one  venture  does  not  pan  out 
right  they  try  another. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Who  discovers  the  mines? 

Mr.  Burbidge.  The  prospector. 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  is  a  distinctive  character  by  himself,  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  BuRBrooE.  He  is  the  pioneer  of  the  mountain  States. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  ever  know  a  geologist  to  discover  a 
mine? 

Mr.  Burbidge.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  ever  know  a  scientific  person,  gov- 
erned by  strictly  scientific  rules  as  to  where  it  ought  to  oe,  to  find  a 
mine? 

Mr.  Burbidge.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  best  he  can  do  is,  after  the 
prospector  has  told  him  that  here  is  a  mine,  to  come  and  theorize  about 
kt,  and  lay  out  the  work  under  which  it  shall  be  exploited. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  talk  about  this  bed,  and  that  fault,  and  so 
en,  in  a  learned  way,  onlv  to  have  the  man  with  the  pick  find  out  he 
did  not  know  any tmng  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Burbidge.  Frequently,  Senator,  frequently » 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  Burbidge.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  may  have  occasion  to  recall  Mr.  Burbidge, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  Cullom) .  Veiy  well. 
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Senator  Heybubn.  I  have  here  a  table  which  belongs  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Burpridge'^  testimony,  which  I  will  introduce  into  the  record  at 
this  time;  fiSst,  a  summary  for  mines  and  quarries  in  Idaho  for  the 
year  1909;  and  following  that  the  principal  mining  industries  of 
IdahO;  1909.     I  will  ask  that  they  go  in  in  tnat  order. 

The  Acting  Chaieman  (Senator  CuUom).  They  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  after  Afr.  Burbidge's  testimony. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  prmted  in  fuU  as  follows: 

Defabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington^  February  17,  191 1. 
Hon.  Weldon  B.  Hetbubn, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  incloee  herewith  the  tables,  showing  in  detail  the  mining 
opemtions  for  producing  and  nonproducing  mines  in  Idaho  for  the  year  1909,  referred 
to  in  my  letter  of  yesterday. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  Dana  Durand,  Director, 

Summary  for  mines  and  quarries,  Idaho,  1909, 


Nnmber  of  operatonB. 
Nomber  of  mines 


Expenses  of  operation  and  development 

Services: 

Officials , 

Superintendents 

Clerks 

Wage  earners 

lllscellaneons: 

Supplies. 

Fnel  and  rent  of  power 

Rent  and  royalties 

Taxes 

Contract  work 

Rent  of  offices  and  sundry  expenses 

Value  of  product 

Chanieter  of  organiiatSon: 

Individual 

Oeneral  partnership 

Inoorporated  companies 

Nomber  of  proprietors  and  partners 

Number  of  proprietors  p«rmnlng  manual  labor , 
Salaried  employees: 

Oflloers  of  corporation 

Soperintendents 

Clerks 

Wage  earners,  nomber  * 


Total. 


890 

2,431 

180.998,754 

19,662.288 

166,350 

S365,994 

1106,246 

$5,348,460 

13,383,373 
$412,813 
$29,687 
$164,936 
$319,826 
$452,604 


Owned— 

Mineral  land 

Timberiand,  not  included  in  mineral  land 
Other  land 


Mineral  land. 


167 
230 
M93 
871 
297 

73 

202 

99 

5,714 


133,615 
1,534 
2,682 

5,736 


Producing. 


174 
370 

#4o,  oo«|  ooB 


Nonpro- 
ducing, re- 
porting de- 
velopment 
work. 


716 

2,061 

$32,105,866 


$7,198,763      $2,458,525 


$43,015 

$226,236 

$88,627 

$4,045,918 

$1,847,458 

$356,199 

$27,632 

$158)145 

$82,665 

$382,868 

$8,649,342 

-      63 

35 

«76 

169 

115 

24 

91 

64 

3,592 


42,222 
1,149 
2,303 

3,246 


$23,385 

$139,758 

$19,619 

$1,302,542 

$535,915 

$56,614 

$2,065 

$6,790 

$297,161 

$69,736 


104 

mm; 

•417 
702 

182 

40 

111 

35 

2,122 


91.293 
885 
379 

2,489 


>  Includes  two  cooperative  associations. 
*  Includes  one  cooperative  association. 
»  Deo.  15,  or  nearest  representative  day. 
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Prrndpoi  mining  indiutriest  J4aho,  1909. 


Numb€r  of  operaton 

Number  of  mines 

Capital 

Expenses  of  operation  and  development 

SeiTloes—  • 

Officiate 

Superintendents 

Clerks 

Wage  earners 

Misoellaneous: 

Supplies 

Fodi  and  rent  of  power 

Boyalties  or  rent  of  mines 

Taxes 

Contract  work 

Bent  of  oflOfOes  and  sonilxy  expenses 

Value  of  product 

Cbaiaoter  of  organisation: 

Indlvidufld 

General  partnerships 

Incorporated  companies 

Number  of  proprietors  and  partners 

Salaried  employees: 

OiBoeni  of  corporations 

Superintendents 

Clerks 

Wage  earners,  number* 

Acreage: 
Owned— 

Mineral  land 

Timbedand,  not  included  In  mineral  land . 
Other  land 


Mineral  land. 


Sttver^eaA  nines. 


Total.      '   Prodaeing. 


767 

9,186 

$72,738,880 

19,007,444 

160,350 

1326,506 

$100,022 

$4,984,771 

$2,247,826 
$$M,212 
$26,207 
$160,019 
$306,344 
$411,187 


100 

193 

>455 

712 

67 

174 

91 

5,151 


101,861 
1,284 
1,662 

3,963 


60 

IM 

$40,752,983 

$6,582,783 

$37,016 

$187,548 

$82,017 

$3,6$S,10$ 

$1,718,126 
•$87,596 

$lS,2S7 

$12,46$ 

$343,301 

$7,926,602 

1$ 

5 

42 

34 

18 

64 

58 

3.077 


14,139 
1,843 
1,474 


Nani 


tprodoo- 
ing. 


697 

2,931 

$31,965,906 

$2,424,661 

$23,335 

$137,968 

.$18,006 

$1,886,466 

$529,700 

$6ft,«14 

«^0fi6 

$6,782 

$395,661 

$67,886 


Com 
mmes. 


4 

27 

$3,037,944 

$310,540 


^ 


96 

188 

1413 

678 

49 

110 

33 

2,074 


87,782 
886 
219 

2,489 


10,380 
$5,400 
$167,113 

$84,411 
$8,320 

$i.6r4 

$8»100 

$17,2S 

$416,066 

1 


(*) 


3 
1 


4 
1 

134 


1,J 


1  Reporting  development  work. 

>  Salary  of  oflScials  Included  with  superintendents. 

*  Includes  one  cooperative  association. 

*  One  offioer  included  with  superintendents, 
ft  Pec.  16  or  nearest  representative  day. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MK.  A.  W.  VOBTH,  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITT,  UTAH 

Mr.  No*RTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  Mine 
Qwners'  Association  of  the  Coeur  d  Alene  to  speak  concerning  these 
sections  of  this  bill  before  us. 

I  presume,  gentlemen,  that  inasmuch  as  my  remiarks  will  be  con- 
fined  to  labor  conditions  in  the  mines  in  Spain  and  Mexico,  you  will 
require  of  me  some  introductory  qualifying  remarks,  and  so,  with 
your  permission,  let  me  state  that  during  the  last  20  years  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  devote  as  great  a  part  of  my  time  as  I  could  spare  to  a 
study  of  the  early  trail  makers  to  the  western  coast,  both  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  foreign  countries,  and  that  study  has  naturally  led  me  to 
an  examination  of  those  who  made  the  old  Spanish  caminos,  both 
priests  and  Spanish  soldiers.  In  this  study  I  have  made  several  trips 
at  different  times  in  the  past  decade  into  Mexico,  traveling  overland 
with  my  pack  burros  and  seeing  the  country  quite  thoroughly,  bring- 
ing out  the  results  of  what  I  have  seen  in  some  of  the  magazine  articles 
and  books  I  have  written. 

Naturally,  going  into  this  subject,  it  has  been  my  desire  to  learn 
something  of  the  Spaniard  himself,  because  the  Mexican  we  see  in 
this  country  could  not — a  man  of  his  type — ^have  shown  the  endur- 
ance and  tne  foresight  of  those  early  Spaniards  who  came  into  this 
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countnr  in  the  days  of  Cortez.  My  plan^  therefore,  to  make  a  third 
book,  following  up  the  two  I  have  written  on  exploration  in  Mexico, 
was  to  go  into  Spain  and  see  if  that  type  of  man  still  existed — that 
middle-class  man,  who  knew  no  fear  and  who  knew  no  weariness.  I 
was  planning  to  make  this  trip  some  time  this  winter,  but  received  a 
communication  from  my  old  college  friend,  Stanley.  Easton,  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  mine  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  asting  me  if  I  would 
undei^taJBe  for  his  people  to  gather,  on  the  trip  that  I  was  to  make, 
information  as  to  labor  conditions  in  the  lead  mines  in  Spain  and 
Mexico  and  submit  to  him  a  report  on  my  return.  I  have  been  gather- 
ing this  data  in  connection  with  the  various  other  matters  I  was 
looking  up  abroad,  and  had  assumed  that  on  my  return  it  would  be 
submitted  to  a  tariff  board — the  data  which  I  had  for  Mr.  Easton. 
To  my  surprise,  on  reaching  El  Paso  on  the  wings  of  an  incipient 
revolution  the  other  dav,  I  received  a  wire  to  come  here  and  place 
myself  at  your  disposal.  I  do  so  with  some  hesitancy,  because  I 
would  like  to  have  had  a  little  more  time  to  get  more  of  a  prospective 
and  gather  together  in  better  shape  the  information  I  have.  But  I 
will  try  to  submit  it  to  you,  and  leave  to  you  to  gather  the  conclusions. 

If  we  had  a  map  here  I  would  like  to  place  a  p^  in  a  place  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain  at  a  point  some  miles  west  oi  Barcelona  * 
then  go  inland,  with  my  corps,  about  100  miles;  then  travel  westwara 
about  400  miles;  then  swing  down  to  a  point  on  the  Mediterranean  a 
few  miles  east  of  Malaga.  We  would  then  have  a  region  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  southern  Spain  representing  approximately 
one-ftfth  of  the  area  of  all  Spain,  and  oeing  a  region  that,  from  the  days 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthagioians  and  Romans  and  Moors,  has 
be«ni  at  frequent  times  the  subject  of  deep  contest.  It  »  a  great  pro- 
viskm  producing  region,  and  a  great  mining  region.  I  will  not  go  mto 
the  aneient  history  of  the  mines  there,  because  if  you  are  interested 
in  those  ancient  branches  of  history  you  are  familiar  with  them,  if 
not,  it  might  weary  you.  Let  us  consiaer,  therefore,  tha^  some  six  or 
seven  decades  a^  the  Spaniards  in  Cartagena  the  old,  the  new  Car* 
thage  of  the  ancient  days,  having  observed  the  remains  of  mines  in 
that  neighborhood,  beean  to  open  up  some  of  them.  Cartagena  and 
Ahneria,  both  of  them  lying  westerly  from  Barcelona,  are  magnificent 
harboors.  Cartamia  is  the  finest  harbor  of  all  Spain.  Both  of  these 
harbors  are  lanaioeked.  The  area  of  the  haorbor  of  Almeria  has  been 
estimated  at  1,770  acres. 

The  region  whifeh  I  have  described  along  the  coaat  line  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  bordered  by  a  high  range  of  what  we  would  call  in 
the  west  hiDs — I  suppose  they  would  cafl  them  mountains— a  thou- 
sand to  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  height.  Then  ui}aQd>  at  the  northern 
bouad  oi  this  region^  rises  a  range  of  mountains  which  in  winter  are 
snow  covered.  Along  toward  the  western  portion  of  this  same  terri- 
tory theve  are  various  ranges  of  what,  from  the  western  standpoint 
agam,  I  w^Hild  call  hills;  they  call  them  sierras,  or  mountains.  The 
mmct  portion  of  the  lead  mines  in  Spain  lie  in  this  district. 

I  wul  take  the  mines  of  Cartagena,  Almeria,  and  those  about 
linarBB  and  Lai  Carolina  above  Cordova,  as  features.  The  men  in 
these  mines  i«cwre  as  wages  from  30  to  50  cents  a  day  of  Americaai 
money;  those  in  Linares  and  La  Carolina  distriK^ts  are  the  hi^Mst 
paid,  tkeir  wmgsa  goii^  as  h^h  as  72  cents  a  day.  Boys  aee  a  great 
feature  of  the  Spimish  mining  labor  conditions.    Youngsters  from  10 
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to  15  or  16  years  are  employed  in  great  numbers.  For  instance,  I 
recollect  one  mine  near  Cartagena,  where  of  some  200  ''men" 
working  above  ground  there  were  about  160  of  the  ''men"  who  wore 
boys.  The  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  are  of  the  type  of 
Spaniard  that  gave  Spain  its  prominence.  This  region  which  Iliave 
described  is  mineral,  agricultural,  and  horticultural.  The  Spaniards 
have  a  saying  that  God  made  Valencia.  They  have  another  saying 
that  after  the  com  of  yesterday  is  the  rice  to-day.  In  other  words, 
in  this  region  of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Granada,  and  toward  Mercia 
there  is  the  most  intense  agriculture  that  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  see — and  I  know  our  country  pretty  thoroughly. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  reminds  me  veiy  much  of 
Califorma,  my  native  State.  The  climate  is  most  delightful.  In 
the  midst  of  winter  there  is  sunshine  at  all  times.  Several  streams 
from  the  mountains  pass  through  this  region,  and  from  them  the 
Moors  began  a  most  marvelous  system  of  irrigation,  until  they  have 
made  of  tnis  great  region,  lying  between  the  hflls  of  the  shore  and  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  a  region  of  the  richest,  for  agricultural  and 
horticultural  purposes.  You  can  see  miles  amd  miles  of  oranges; 
you  can  see  miles  and  miles  of  rice;  of  wheat,  of  com,  of  beans,  and 
peas,  and  those  various  things,  olives  by  the  millions,  olive  oil,  and 
wine — all  these  various  products;  and  right  in  the  midst  of  them, 
you  might  say,  come  these  mines,  the  iron  mines  as  well  as  the  lead 
mines.  I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  point  before  you,  which  is 
lead. 

The  men  who  are  engaged  both  in  the  agricultural  work  here  and 
in  the  mining  business  are  of  a  strong  Spanish  type..  They  are 
somewhat  larger  than  I  am,  men  of  about  5  feet  8^  inches,  as  a 
rule;  well  built,  very  temperate,  very  thrifty,  and  very  indus- 
trious. Their  hours  or  labor,  fixed  by  law  recently  by  the  Cortez  of 
Spain,  are  in  summer  11  hours,  in  winter  9  hours,  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate periods  10  hours.  Men  and  boys  work,  as  I  say,  in  these 
mines,  and  their  work  is  equivalent  to,  and  in  no  way  inferior  to,  the 
work  of  the  best  American  labor.  Their  diet,  I  suppose,  and  the 
climatic  conditions,  are  what  enable  them  to  work  so  cheaplv.  Meat 
is  an  expensive  proposition.  One  of  our  consuls  recently  endeavored, 
in  Malaga,  to  find  out  what  amount  of  meat  was  consumed,  and  found 
that  one-tenth  of  a  pound  per  dav  is  what  the  people  have.  But 
your  general  agriculturist  or  your  lead  miner  in  Spain  gets  no  meat. 
He  has  rice,  he  has  bread,  he  has  wine,  he  has  his  tobacco,  and  a 
large  item,  which  I  must  not  overlook,  is  cheese  and  milk,  both  com- 
ing from  the  goat,  because  goats  in  droves  are  found  wandering  about 
the  streets  of  the  towns  and  on  the  hillsides. 

There  is  plenty  of  fuel  in  Spain,  not  onljr  the  timber  on  these  moun- 
tains, but  tnere  is  coal  also  in  the  mountains.  The  hills  by  the  shore 
line  are  barren  of  timber.  .  I  have  figures  which  I  will  give  in  time  as 
to  the  production  of  coal  in  Spain,  which  has  been  increasing  lai^ly. 
In  fact,  Spain  generally  has  had  a  great  revival  since  1900,  or  imme- 
diately following  her  war  with  this  country.  Therefore,  as  I  say,  these 
men,  qualified  to  work  with  this  simple  diet,  live  in  poor,  forlorn  sort 
of  homes,  which  sometimes  is  but  a  shack  such  as  we  see  in  Mexico. 
Generallv,  though,  they  are  old  adobe  houses,  built  back  in  the  days 
of  the  Moors,  probably,  many,  many  years  ago.  A  family  will  live 
in  a  single  room.    Their  cooking  arrangements  are  veiy  meager,  a 
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couple  of  stones  with  a  fire  between,  or  sorae  old  cooking  apparatus 
of  an  antique  fashion;  practically  no  cooking  utensils  to  use,  and 
everywhere  about  an  absolute  lack  of  what  we  look  at  as  the  sanitary 
necessities  of  life.  In  fact,  if  I  say  to  you — and  I  do  not  want  to  go 
further  into  that — that  on  the  trains,  in  the  first-class  trains  of 
southern  Spain,  one  travels  and  finds  no  toilet  conveniences  on  a 
train,  you  can  follow  that  out  and  imagine  what  the  squalor  of  the 
life  of  the  Spaniard,  is  in  these  poorer  classes.  His  amusement  is  a 
bull  fi^ht,  and  he  finds  his  seat  at  a  very  low  price;  or  cock  fights. 
You  will  see  him  goin£  home  with  a  rooster  under  his  arm.  They  are 
happy  people,  wim  all  that,  and  happiness,  I  suppose,  counts  a  ^reai 
deal  in  tlie  output  of  labor — a  strong  people,  industrious,  but  hving 
in  the  midst  of  this  squalor. 
As  to  the  mines,  some  of  them  are  well  -arranged.    If  you  wili 

Eermit  me  just  a  bit,  after  the  Peninsular  War,  Arthur  Welleslejr,  who 
ad  helped  so  signally  the  Spaniards  in  the  repulse  of  the  French, 
was  given  a  large  ^ant  of  land  in  his  chosen  region,  in  the  Province 
of  Granada,  and  his  heirs  hold  that  to  this  day.  The  English  visited 
Spain,  and  particularly  visited  Granada  and  the  seaports,  and  some 
40  years  i^o,  hearing  of  the  lead  products,  began  makm^  iixvestments 
and  securing  concessions.  The  French  and  Germans  have  done  so 
more  recently.  The  result  is -that  one  can  see  around  Almeria,  and 
around  Linares  and  Cartagena,  mines,  under  the  control  of  English 
and  German  syndicates  waich  have  obtained  concessions  from  the 
Spanish  Government.  Each  one  of  these  foreign  concessionists  will 
have  on  his  board  of  directors  a  ceilain  number  of  local  Spaniards  of 
standing  in  the  community.  To  obtain  information  from  these  mines 
is  a  very  difiicult  matter,  as  many  of  our  consuls  la  the  oast  have 
found.  This  is  easily  explainable  when  we  remember  tnere  is  a 
production  tax,  and  the  Government,  beheving  that  that  tax  was  not 
properly  coming  into  the  coffers  of  the  Government,  that  the  proper 
amount  of  production  was  not  given  to  them,  have  appouited  some 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  it. 

My  work,  therefore,  was  devoted  mauUy  to  visiting  among  the 
miners  themselves,* and,  as  I  was  saving,  observing  their  manner  of 
Uving  and  their  conditions.  One  of  the  first  thiags  one  notices  in 
comparing  their  work  in  the  mines  with  that  in  our  own  is  t lie  absence 
of  care,  or  humanitarianism.  In  our  own  land  accidents  and  death 
and  injury  are  part  of  the  .economic  cost  of  production;  but  they  do 
not  consider  that  in  Spain.  In  place  of  that  you  will  see  the  cripple 
and  the  be^ar.  At  nrst  sight  it  is  always  hard  for  an  American  to 
see  these  beggars  clustering  around.  I  supposed  they  were  every- 
where. I  went  down  to  Jatiba  and  was  there  a  day  or  two  and  did 
not  see  a  beggar.  Then  I  came  to  Cartagena  and  I  saw  the  beggars; 
I  saw  a  man  with  a  hand  off,  a  leg  off,  or  an  arm  off,  and  I  saw  pro- 
fessional beggars.  I  made  inquiry  and  was  told  these  were  men  who 
had  been  injured  in  the  mines,  in  the  lead  mining.  Many  of  them 
were  beggars  from  choice,  I  presume.  But  the  mme  operators  seem 
to  be  at  no  expense  in  regard  to  the  injury  or  death  of  the  men,  and 
when  the  breadwinner  is  gone,  the  widow  either  marries  again  or  else 
perhaps  goes  to  begging  herself. 

The  major  portion  of  the  mines  in  operation  at  these  different  places 
are  operated  by  Spaniards ;  and  there  one  notices  the  great  difference 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Spaniard.    There  is  a  large  stretch 
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of  mioeB,  for  instance,  back  of  Almeria,  along  the  coast  east  and  west; 
and  in  but  one  of  the  different  groups  do  they  have  modem  machinery. 
In  the  others  you  will  see  the  Spaniard  working  with  a  windlass.  With 
such  means  he  can  not  get  to  a  depth  of  over  ^  or  60  meters  below  the 
surface.  Then,  again,  comes  the  question  <rf  flooding,  which  is  a  very 
dangerous  question.  I  would  say  the  major  portion  of  the  mines  at 
linares'are  closed  by  reason  of  the  water.  SomeGermans  havecomein 
and  installed  pumping  machinery,  and  the  water,  is  out,  and  they  are 
succeeding  in  producing  a  large  amount  of  ore. 

One  question  you  want  information  on  is  what  amount  of  ore  is  pro- 
duced there.  From  a  consular  report  of  1 886  and  from  data  I  obtamed 
in  Spain,  which  corroborate  it,  it  would  seem  that  Spain  produced  in 
1886  94,895  tons,  and  in  1909  188,000  tons,  approximately;  and  the 
production  for  1910  was  approximately  the  same  figure,  188,000.  The 
amount  accordingly  in  the  25  years  practically  doubled.  But  these 
figures  do  not  present  the  real  lead  possibilities  of  Spain.  For  in- 
stance, in  Granada,  that  province  of  such  historical  interest,  there  ore 
large  amounts  of  minerals  and  metals  whose  location  has  been  discov- 
ered but  which  have  not  been  mined  at  all.  This  was  brought  very 
strongly  home  to  me  on  meeting  an  old  mining  man  from  my  native 
State,  California,  a  German  by  birth,  but  now  living  in  Granada  on 
account  of  his  health.  He  said,  ^*It  is  hard  for  me,  a  Califomian,  to 
see  all  this  mineral,  and  these  fools  are  not  digging  it  out."  But  the 
mines  are  there  ready.  The  first  accurate  report  of  these  lead  mines 
was  made  in  151  B.  C,  by  the  historian  Polybius  while  visiting  Grar 
nada,  who  found  that  the  Romans  had  some  30,000  slaves  who  were 
producing  3,500  ounces  of  silver  every  day.  The  lead  they  used  for 
their  slingers,  mostly  Balaeric.  On  tne  Balaeric  Islands  there  is  also 
lead,  but  the  mines  there  have  not  been  worked  largely  since  the  days 
of  the  Phoenicians. 

Senator  Lodge.  This  Spanish  lead  is  mixed  with  silver  ? 

Mr.  North.  I  was  about  to  come  to  that.  The  mines  at  Cartagena 
have  a  small  percentage  of  silver  and  a  large  percenta^  of  lead. 
Those  at  Almeria  are  just  vice  versa,  and  those  about  Lmares  and 
LaCarolina  have  a  large  amount  of  silver  in  the  mines.  The  mines 
of  Cartagena  worked  by  the  Romans  were  about  2  miles  from  shore. 
Whim  you  go  out  by  road  you  will  see  a  great  smelter  right  by  the 
harbor.  Go  out  about  4  nules,  and  at  your  right  hand  is  a  rauroad 
coming  down  a  little  decfivity,  with  the  jore  cars  passing  again  and 
amin  and  again.  On  the  road  you  meet  a  succession  of  the  carriers 
of  ore  from  the  Spanish  mines.  First  you  will  see  a  train  of,  we  will 
say,  half  a  dozen  mules,  with  a  little  boy  or  an  old  man  on  a  burro 
at  the  head.  Then  comes  this  train  of  mules,  and  they  each  have 
their  double  panniers  loaded  with  ore.  Then  benind  conies  a  Spaniaa*d 
sitting  on  the  withers  of  a  little  bit  of  a  buiro.  Then  there  may  ccme 
by  an  outfit  from  some  richer  mine.  There  will  be  a  two*wheel  cart 
loaded  down  with  ore.  That  will  be  drawn  by  three  mti)es,  with  tbe 
old  burro  in  the  lead,  and  the  man  on  the  cart  is  generaUy  asleep. 
Sometimes  he  is  sitting  up  smoking  a  cigarette  cv  eating  his  meal, 
but  more  generally  he  is  sitting  there  asleep.  Ifis  rate  of  wages  is 
about  37  cents,  American  money,  a  day. 

Qoing  back  a  distance  of  4  mifes  you  come  to  the  mines  erf  La  Union 
at  Cartagena.     Here  in  the  valley,  coming  down  from  the  bitb,  then 
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are  a  great  number  of  bottes  risings  and  on  each  one  of  these  buttes 
wiU  be  a  mme,  and  on  the  hills  near  the  eoast  are  a  great  many 
deserted  mines,  which  are  the  ones  worked  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
Romans  a  loi^  time  ago.  This  last  year  they  were  working  on  some 
mines  which  had  been  worked  l^  the  Romans  to  a  considerate 
depth.  It  would  seem  the  Roman  fashion,*  and  the  Cartag^an 
also,  was  to  merely  gouge  out  the  heart  of  the  rich  veins.  Tke  ore 
seems  to  lie  in  very  rich  veins,  and  these  early  miners  of  2,000  years 
ago  just  gouged  out  the  rich  ore,  leaving  the  rest.  So  that  is  being 
worked  over  to  advantage  by  the  modems. 

All  the  conditions  of  Spain  indicate,  first,  political  ferment,  which 
it  is  not  my  province  here  to  discuss;  and  secondly,  great  advance. 
In  the  10  years  past,  for  instance,  in  agriculture  there  have  been 
7,400,000  acres  oi  land  opened  up  for  agricultiu*al  purposes  which 
prior  to  t]^at  were  merely  waste  lands.  In  oiher  words,  some  of  the 
Dig  holdings  of  the  granaees  are  being  turned  into  agriculture. 

Senator  Hetbitbn.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  the  development  of 
mines  is  increasing  or  otherwise  in  that  portion  of  Spain  ? 

Mr.  North.  I  was  about  to  say  this,  that  the  food  prices  will 
remain,  you  might  say,  stationary — ^what  the  man  Hves  on,  so  that 
the  labor  price  will  remain  where  it  is. 

Senator  Hetbitbn.  I  was  referring  more  to  the  question  of  produc- 
tion.    Is  it  on  the  iiicrease  or  otherwise  ? 

i&.  North.  It  is  on  a  slight  increase,  not  large,  because  ther  is 
not  enough  market  for  it. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Then  it  depends  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  NoiTH.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  market. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  Had  they  a  market,  what,  in  your  judgment, 
would  their  capacity  for  production  be  ?  You  may  use  comparative 
figures  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Noft'TH.  I  would  say  double  what  thfy  do  now  could  be  done 
without  difficulty. 

SeiMrtor  Hetbuk?.  In  the  near  future  1 

Mr.  North.  Since  1900  the  balance  of  trade,  which  at  tliat  time  was 
some  twenty-^even  milMons  against  Spain,  has  come  down  to  about 
five  or  six  millians.  This  is  due  to  her  development  of  mines,  the 
development  of  agricultural  resources,  and  the  immense  output  in 
their  olives,  wine,  grain,  barley,  and  other  things. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  Do  you  know  to  what  otner  countries,  if  any, 
Spain  exports  lead  ore  or  lead  ? 

Mr.  Nobth.  To  France  and  to  England.  But  there  is  a  ^eat  move- 
ment on  foot  thronghcrut  Spain,  in  what  we  would  call  their  boards  of 
trade,  looking  toward  an  American  market,  both  South  and  North 
Aamnea. 

Senator  H£TB€BN.  For  lead? 

Ifr.  NoMS*  For  asH  tbeir  products. 

Senater  Hetbuek.  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  lead. 

Mr.  NavTH.  They  do  not  consider  there  is  msy  chance,  under  present 
conditions,  for  them  to  bring  lead  h^^. 

Senator  H*BTBimir.  Is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  sending  any  lead 
here  doe  to  tide  eodsleBce  ei  a  protective  tariff  ? 

Mr.  North.  I  was  so  informed.  Their  idea  is  this:  They  have  a 
hi^  debt,  which  was  increased  by  the  Spanish-American  War:   the 
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Philippines  were  lost,  and  their  whole  system  of  commerce  was  di^ 
arranged.  Now  they  are  desiring  to  increase  their  new  markets,  send 
their  products  to  America,  and  thus  pay  oflf  their  war  debt. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Do  you  think  tney  would  be  large  exporters  to 
the  United  States  if  it  were  not  for  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  North.  Unquestionably  so.  Then  they  would  be  able  to  pay 
off  this  war  debt. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  have  given  the  comparative  labor  figures 
between  that  countrjr  and  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Have  you  been  in  Mexico  also  ? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Just  one  question  before  we  go  to  Mexico. 
How  convenient  are  the  lead-producing  mines  to  water  ? 

Mr.  North.  At  Cartagena  tne  mines  begin  at  a  distance  of  2  miles 
and  run  back  a  distance  of  110  miles. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Where  they  carry  the  ore  by  water  how  do  they 
get  the  ore  to  the  vessels  ? 

Mr.  North.  Both  by  railroad  and  pack  mules  and  carts. 

Senator  Heyburn.  As  you  have  described  ? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  that  it  is  not  an  expensive  process  to  get  the 
ore  to  the  water  ? 

Mr.  North.  Not  at  all.  The  mines  most  remote  are  those  in  the 
Cordova  region,  Linares,  and  are  not  so  far  from  the  Guadalquivir, 
the  largest  river  of  Spain. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  there  large  investment  in  machinery  in  those 
mines? 

Mr.  North.  Those  imder  EngHsh  and  German  control  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  machinery;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  they  the  only  ones  that  would  export  ore 
to  this  country? 

Mr.  North.  I  take  it  they  would  all  be  exporting  if  they  had  the 
capital. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then,  there  are  mines  that,  in  your  judgment, 
would  export  ore  to  this  country  that  have  no  large  investment  in 
machinery  ? 

Mr.  North,  Any  amount  of  them. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  larger  amount  of  them  ? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Now,  you  can  go  to  Mexico. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  freight  on  a  ton 
of  ore  would  be  from  Cartagena  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  North.  I  tried  to  ascertain  that.  Senator.  The  nearest  I  could 
find  was  this :  The  shipments  of  freight  from  Cartagena  to  Barcelona, 
and  along  those  Mediterranean  ports,  are  made  via  the  River  Platte  in 
South  America,  and  then  to  New  York;  and  the  rate  is  between  $4.15 
and  $4.50  a  ton.  I  estimate  that  if  they  had  a  market  in  New  York  to 
which  to  make  direct  shipments  it  woidd  be  about  half  that  rate. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  it  is  cheapo  that  way  than  to  ship 
right  straight  through  the  Straits  of  Gibrtutar  and  then  across  to  New 
York  ? 

Mr.  North.  They  have  no  particular  market  in  New  York  as  yet. 
Their  big  market  is  Argentina. 
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Senator  Williams.  Do  they  ship  any  lead  to  Argentina  ? 

Mr.  North.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  not.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is 
any  duty  against  lead  ore  fixed  by  the  Argentine  Republic  ? 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Argentina  has  got  recentfy  a  rather  severe  list  of 
duties. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  any  against  lead 
ore? 

Mr.  North.  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  know  the  Spaniards  are 
very  much  disturbed  because  of  the  Argentina  duties  and  its  effect  on 
their  shipments. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  especially  upon  some  fruits  that  Spain 
raises  and  exports  ? 

Mr.  North.  Yes;  fruits  and  wines  and  various  things. 

Senator  Williams.  Wines  and  fruits,  etc.  t 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  all  I  wanted. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  would  like  for  you  to  restate  the  price  paid  for 
the  labor  of  men,  and  especially  bovs,  in  the  mines. 

Afr.  North.  I  can  not  give  you  tne  exact  figures  now.  In  Carta- 
gena men  receive  from  30  cents  to  56  cents. 

Senator  Hetburn.  A  day  t 

Mr.  North.  A  day. 

Senator  Lodge.  Of  10  hours? 

Mr.  North.  Nine  hours  in  winter,  11  hours  in  summer,  and  10 
hours  in  the  intermediate  period.  You  might  say  an  average  of  10 
hours.     The  boys  receive  from  20  to  40  cents. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  do  you  mean  by  boys  ? 

Mr.  North.  From  10  to  18  years  of  age. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  per  cent  of  the  labor  is  bovs  ? 

Mr.  North.  Above  ground,  I  would  say  80  per  cent;  Tbelow  ground, 
a  smaller  per  cent.  But  even  there  the  question  arises,  and  they  put 
it  this  way:  A  boy  can  go  into  a  smaller  gallery  than  a  man  can,  and 
it  saves  expense  m  the  size  of  the  gallenes  accordingly;  so  boys  are 
used  for  that  purpose  under  ground. 

Senator  Hetburn.  The  ledges  are  narrow,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  North.  They  can  get  mto  a  narrower  tunnel  and  go  through 
to  where  the  ore  lies.  In  Almeria  the  prices  of  pick  men  are  39  cents 
to  52  cents;  assistants,  30  cents  to  38  cents;  boys,  21  to  28  cents.  In 
Linares  the  mines  lie  in  the  olive  orchards,  and  the  maximum  price  is 
73  cents  per  day,  running  down  from  that  to  the  small  prices  paid  the 
boys. 

*     Senator  Hetburn.  Wliat  proportion  of  that  labor  would  be  73 
cents  a  day  ? 

Mr.  North.  A  very  small  per  cent;  only  about  45  or  50  cents  there 
at  Linares  would  be  the  bulk. 

Senator  Hetburn.  An  average  would  be  about  45  or  5(i  cents  a 

dav? 

Mr.  North.  Yes. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Unless  you  are  longer  needed  in  Spain,  go  over 
to  Mexico  now.    Tell  us  when  you  wore  there. 

Mr.  North.  I  just  came  out  at  El  Paso  the  other  day  and  got  a 
telegram  to  come  here. 
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Senator  Williams.  Before  you  go  to  that  question,  have  you  any 
figures  that  would  furnish  you  any  basis  upon  which  you  could  make 
a  statement  as  to  the  product  per  year  of  tne  labor  there  as  compared 
with  the  product  here  in  our  mines  ? 

Mr.  NoBTH.  I  can  not  give  the  figures  for  the  mines.  As  I  say.  it 
is  a  very  serious  thing  getting  data.  All  my  possessions  were  stolen 
from  me  before  I  left  Spain;  my  valise,  with  my  larger  notebooks,  and 
most  of  my  pictures.  I  could  not  say,  except  by  judging  the  type  of 
man  in  comparison  with  the  type  of  miner  with  whom  I  am  familiar. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  took  the  total  product  of  their  mines  and 
divided  it  by  the  total  number  of  people  working  in  the  mines,  it  could 
be  arrived  at,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  North.  There  you  would  run  against  the  element  of  the  boy. 

Senator  Williams.  I  mean  boy  and  man,  both.  I  mean,  what  is 
the  percentage  of  the  product  turned  out  by  the  human  woildng 
macnine,  whatever  it  is  ? 

Mr.  North.  I  would  say,  from  watching  the  work  there  and  watch- 
ing the  same  class  in  the  American  distncts,  it  would  be  equivalent. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Spanish  miner,  living 
as  he  does,  as  you  have  told  us;  fed  as  he  is,  as  you  have  told  us: 
sleeping  on  his  cart  as  he  went  along,  as  you  have  told  us,  works  with 
50  per  cent  of  the  efficiency  of  the  average  American  miner  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  country  ? 

Mr.  North.  I  put  it  more  than  that — ^that  he  works  with  100  per 
cent  of  the  efficiency  of  the  American.  On  practically  tiiat  same 
diet  I  was  able  to  cross  the  Colorado  desert  in  Mexico  some  five  years 
ago  in  August. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  wUling  to  testify  that,  in  your  opinion, 
that  man  works  with  as  much  efficiency  as  the  miner  in  the  Coeur 
d' Alene  country  ajid  turns  out  as  much  product  per  hour  1 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  assiiimiikg  the  machinery  is  eqoal,  of 
course? 

Mr.  North.  I  am  merely  taking  the  individual  in  his  work;  the 
machinery  is  another  proposition. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  are  goins  to  make  that  distinction, 
let  us  see.     Is  he  to  the  same  extent  aided  by  machinery? 

Mr.  North.  He  is  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  he  aided  by  machinery  to  50  p^  cent  the 
same  extent  ? 

Mr.  North.  He  is  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  he  aided  by  machinery  to  one-fourth  the 
extent  that  he  is  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  North.  About  that,  I  would  say. 

Senator  Williams.  All  right. 

Mr.  North.  In  those  other  mines  they  are  themselves  wovking  the 
machines,  and,  as  I  say,  they  use  the  i^ndlass. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Give  nim  American  and  English  machineiyr 
and  he  would  do  as  well  as  the  American  or  English  miBor? 

Mr.  North.  Yea,  air.  Coming  to  Mexieo,  we  find  a  diflerent  cMdi- 
tion.  To  begin  with,  there  is  lead  scaitored  all  over  the  liiexkio 
Republic,  in  the  portion  lying  about  200  miles  soBth  of  the  Ai&erican 
border,  extending  down  to  the  City  of  Mexico — that  is,  the  timber- 
land,  as  it  is  called  in  the  geological  reports.    Before  going  along  any 
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further  as  to  the  labor  difference^  just  a  remark  or  two  about  what  the 
Mexican  is. 

The  original  Mexican  was  the  Maja,  a  man  of  high  ability  and 
strength.  They  were  pushed  down  into  the  Yucatan  country.  Next 
came  the  Otomies,  then  the  Toltecs,  who  did  the  foolish  thing  of  in- 
Tenting  the  pulque,  the  drink  which  has  proven  a  curse  to  Mexico. 
The  principal  people  are  the  Otimi  Indians,  or  the  descendants  of  that 
olaas.  lliey  are  conffldered  very  strong.  We  must  r^nember  that 
brfore  the  days  of  the  Spaniaixis  there  *were  no  horses  or  mules  in 
Me^dco  or  on  this  continent. 
Senator  HmmfrRK.  Or  cattle. 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir.  Consequentiy  the  lower  classes  were  the 
beasts  ef  burden,  and  the  Mexican  of  to-day  of  that  type  has  immense 
stren^h  in  his  back,  and  you  can  see  them  get  down  on  all  fours,  and, 
with  immense  weights  on  their  hacks,  stagger  up  under  them.  But 
the  Mexican  laborer  is  not  the  equal  of  tiie^aniard  or  the  American. 
They  have  that  endurance  and  strength.  In  their  campaigns  their 
footmen  will  eo  miles  and  miles  and  miles  in  a  day,  a  distance  no 
American  cotud  travel  in  24  hours.  But  as  woricmen  in  a  mine  they 
have  not  the  heads,  and  they  are  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Americans 
as  laborers.  But  tney  have  a  great  amount  of  endurance  and  are  very 
fond  of  their  work.  They  have  been,  from  their  first  entry  into  Mex- 
ico, at  least  some  1,200  years  ago,  carriers,  and  they  are  stiU  carriers. 
In  many  of  the  mines  tnose  men  will  go  up  what  are  c^ed  chicken 
ladders;  that  is,  a  tree  with  the  brandies  cut  off,  put  against  the  side 
of  a  wall;  the^  will  climb  up  with  great  weights  on  their  backs;  rush 
up  that  ladder  in  a  way  no  American  could  be^  to  do. 

Many  American  interests  have  sone  into  Mexico  in  recent  years 
with  modem  machinery,  and  the  MeodcaDs  work  from  8  to  10  hours. 
The  Yaqui  Indian  of  Sionora  is  the  equivalent  of  any  worker.     He  is 
»  broadihouldered,  strong,  endurin^man.    But  thlre  a«  not  many 
Yaquis   outside   of  Sonora  there.    The  descendants  of  these  old 
Otomies,  while  they  are  enduring  and  very  quick,  are  not  the  equiva- 
lent of  either  the  x  aqui  or  a  Spaniard  or  an  American  miner.     But 
they  are  a  very  efficient  class,  and  are  devoted  to  their  work.    Their 
manner  of  living  is  most  unfortunate,  as  we  would  glance  at  it. 
They,  too,  have  veiy  little  meat.    They  live  on  beans  and  tortillas 
and  rice,  and  they  live  in  a  cave  in  tlie  ground  or  a  little  bit  of  a 
shack;  or,  in  the  lava  country,  they  will  pile  stones  together  and  make 
a  httle  lair  of  stones  for  the  family,  or  sometimes  two  families  in  one 
small  room.     They  have  practiciwly  no  protection  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather;  f(H*timately  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
is  sunny.     If  the  storm  comes,  they  endm^e  it.    The  pay  of  these  men 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Spanish  miners,  while  in  some 
places  a  miner's  pay  will  be  50  cents,  wnich  means  62^  cents,  gwier- 
*Ily,  in  American  money.    Then  you  will  find  some  of  the  men  get- 
ting as  high  as  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half — the  mechanics.     And 
the  mechanic  in  Mexico  is  a  better  laborer  than  the  common  work- 
man, a  better  type,  with  more  mentality.     The  trouble  with  the  Mexi- 
pM  worker  in  the  mines  is  that  he  does  not  use  headwork.     For 
instance,  he  will  drill  down  at  a  certain  place  because  it  is  the  handi- 
^  place  to  driU,  not  because  it  is  going  to  displace  more  ore.     It  is 
lack  of  headwork. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  they  not  have  American  foremen  there  ? 
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Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  American  foremen  do  Uie  directing 
work.  The  mines  in  Mexico  are  producing — ^I  would  not  say  in  die 
last  two  or  three  weeks — ^largely,  and  yet  those  mines  have  not  in  any 
way  tapped  the  real  wealth  of  Mexico. 

oenator  Heybubn.  You  mean  the  cessation  of  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  on  account  of  local  conditions  ?  Except  for  that  the  produc- 
tion would  be  ^ing  on  ? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir.  The  majority  will  resume.  Santa  Eulalia 
is  about  230  miles  from  El  Paso  and  Cxiihuahua.  Then  we  go  imme- 
diately southward  and  come  to  the  mines  of  Mapimi,  which  are  in  the 
cotton  belt.  Then  we  go  to  the  southward  of  Eagle  Pass,  the  mines 
of  Sierra  Mojade.  Then  proceeding  slightly  westward  we  come  to 
the  mines  of  the  Parral  district,  or  ^nta  Barbara,  more  particularly. 
Then  to  the  lead  mines  over  in  Sonora.  In  fact,  the  mines  are  scat* 
tered  generally  throughout  Mexico,  but  the  ones  I  have  mentioned 
are  the  ones  tnat  have  been  mostly  opened  up  by  American  capital. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Tell  me  as  to  the  proximity  of  the  lead  mines  in 
Mexico  to  the  system  of  railroads. 

Mr.  North.  All  these  I  have  mentioned  are  on  raibroads,  or  ¥athin 
a  mile  or  a  half  a  mile  of  them. 

Senator  Heybubn.  The  railroads  were  built  because  the  mines 
were  there  ? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir.  One  difficulty  they  have  experienced  in  the 
Chihuahua  mines  was  in  the  matter  of  timber;  and  while  I  was  in 
Mexico  the  Kansas  City  &  Northern — I  think  that  is  the  name — ran 
its  line  through  the  tunber  belt  into  Chihuahua,  so  their  timber 
difficulty  is  now  overcome.  Another  worry  has  been 'in  the  matter 
of  fuel;  but  fuel  is  now  bein^  extensively  produced  in  CoahuiLa.  An 
American  company  in  Tampico  has  gone  into  the  oil  proposition,  ajid 
gone  in  big,  and  tney  are  now  about  to  have  coal  and  oil;  and  with 
peaceful  conditions  in  Mexico  and  the  opening  up  of  these  mines  the 
output  will  simply  be  enormous. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Tell  us  the  wages  in  the  smelters  and  the  con- 
centrators, if  there  are  any  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Nobth.  There  are  a  great  number  of  smelters  atTorreon;  there 
the  Monterey  Bros,  have  a  large  smelter.  The  A.  S.  &  R.  Co.  have 
one  at  Chihuahua.    It  is  right  next  to  the  mines  at  Santa  Eulalia. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Close  to  the  railroad  1 

Mr.  Nobth.  Close  to  the  railroad.  Then  down  at  Pachuca  there 
are  two  smelters,  as  I  recollect. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  they  using  oil  at  all  for  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Nobth.  They  have  just  begun  to. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  unlimited  quantities  of  it  in  Mexico  I 

Mr.  North.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Heybubn.  In  connection  with  the  question  I  asked,  I 
would  like  for  this  witness  to  give  the  wages  oi  the  smelters,  so  it 
wiU  not  be  disconnected. 

Mr.  Nobth.  I  can  not  do  so.  I  am  going  to  be  frank  with  you  in 
every  respect.  I  do  riot  know  the  wages  of  the  smelter  men.  I 
know  merely  what  they  pay  the  Americans  who  are  the  majii^ers  of 
those  smelters,  but  I  am  not  informed  on  the  labor  question.  I 
would  state  to  you  that  before  we  left  Cuernaraca  they  dynamited 
the  road  ahead  of  me  and  when  I  was  returning  they  shot  up  the  men 
on  the  train,  and  when  I  was  trying  to  come  out  from  Qiihuahua 
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the  road  was  dynamited  and  I  had  to  come  out  by  Monterey  and 
through  Eagle  rass.  I  do  not  consider  that  my  work  has  been  com- 
pleted in  Mexico,  both  for  my  book  and  the  investigation  I  was 
making  for  Mr.  Easton,  and  I  have  to  submit  to  you  in  this  partial 
manner  what  has  been  done. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  take  up,  and  that  is  the  matter 
of  accidents  and  injuries. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  Senator  does  not  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question  right  there. 

Senator  Heybxjrn.  I  am  not  objecting.  I  only  wanted  to  make 
the  line  of  testimoinr  I  was  submitting. 

Senator  Smoot.  1  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know  anything  in  rela- 
tion to  the  extension  of  these  great  railroads  into  Sonora  and  Chi- 
huahua t 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  if  they  are  extended,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it 
will  open  up  some  of  the  greatest  lead  mines  in  all  the  world  ? 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely  so.  This  railroad  I  have  men- 
tioned will  cross  what  is  known  as  the  Barrancos  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Yaqui,  the  Mayo,  and  the  Fuerta,  all  of  which  flow  into  the 
Gulf  of  CaDfomia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  reaching  those  mines,  they  pass  through  some 
of  the  ^eatest  forests  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  NoETH.  Yes.  I  have  been  in  that  country,  and  it  is  the  most 
wonderful  country  one  can  see.  But,  except  for  a  few  explorei-s  or 
prospectors,  it  has  not  been  entered.  But  this  railroad  is  about  to  reach 
to  it  and  come  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  going  to  mean  a  new  kingdom 
for  Mexico,  with  the  amount  of  timber  and  lead  and  other  products 
they  have.  Furthermore,  there  is  another  railroad  on  the  west  coast 
that  is  nearly  completed,  running  between  Guadalajara  and  San 
Francisco. 

There  is  the  question  of  accidents,  which  is  a  very  frequent  one  in 
the  mines  in  our  country.  We  are  going  to  great  expense  from 
humanitarian  impulses.  In  Mexico  a  man  is  killed,  and  tne  jefe,  who 
embraces  in  his  office  justice  of  the  peace,  coroner,  and  sheriff,  comes 
to  the  man  and  looks  at  the  corpse  and  asks,  ''Are  you  dead?''  He 
asks  that  two  or  three  times,  and  the  corpse  does  not  answer.  Then 
he  says  something  to  the  chief  of  the  mine,  and  if  the  man  has  a  widow 
or  children  the  chief  gives  her  the  equivalent  of  $50,  and  that  ends  it. 
I  have  never  heard  or  a  suit  being  brought  in  Mexico,  and  there  would 
not  be  any  recovery  if  there  were  one  brought. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  They  leave  the  question  as  to  whether  the  miner 
is  dead  to  the  miner  himself  1 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Yes.  That  brings  me  to  another  thing.  I  have  here 
a  picture  of  piles  and  piles  of  skuUs  and  bones  of  human  beings.  There 
is  no  allowance  for  Durial,  and  the  Mexican  can  only  provide  for  a 
temporary  burial.  The  man  is  buried  for  one  or  two  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  if  the  rent  is  not  renewed  the  body  is  disinterred 
and  the  bones  are  thrown  out. 

The  American,  to  compete  with  the  Mexican,  has  to  give  up  what 
we  call  rights — cleanUness,  safety,  and  a  place  for  his  bones  to  lie 
when  deam  comes. 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  February  20,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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The  average  cost  perpupil  for  the  last  three  years  in  Wardner  was 
S48.40  per  annum;  in  Kellogg^  S47.87;  in  Mace,  $82.20;  in  Wallace, 
$42.50.  The^e  figures  do  not  include  money  expended  on  buildings. 
The  present  average  monthly  salaries  in  Wallace  are  $2,350;  in  Mullan, 
$1,250;  in  Mace,  $650;  in  Burke,  $780;  in  Wardner-Eellogg,  $2,600. 

This  information  is  riven  me  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schods. 

The  district  at  Bunce  has  recently  built  a  new  $21, OQO  concrete 
high  school,  and  Nyhone  district  has  voted,  no  more  than  a  month 
ago,  $25,000  for  a  new  high-school  building.  Whether  that  will  be 
put  up  or  not  I  think  depends  on  the  price  of  lead. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  some  of  the  things  that  the 
miners  of  my  district  are  doing.  I  take  pride  in  adding  that  the 
local  union  to  which  I  belong  has  donated  over  $1,000  to  the  churches 
of  the  town,  has  built  a  pa'nlion  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,  and  equipped  a 
lodge  room  over  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  a  cost  of  $2,500  more  m  a  little 
more  than  a  vear.  The  fact  that  we  can  afford  to  do  these  things 
shows  that  labor  is  in  good,  healthy  circumstances. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  bnng  to  your  attention  is  this:  The 
mines  are  particularly  liberal  in  helping  anyone  who  wishes  to  secure 
a  college  education.  I  came  to  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mine  with  a  high-school  education,  and  was  able,  through  my  own 
efforts  and  because  of  the  way  they  helped  me,  to  work  my  way 
through  three  years  of  the  University  of  Idaho.  I  know  of  practically 
hundreds  of  other  boys  who  have  secured  a  college  education  by 
working  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines.  The  mine  owners  are  very 
liberal  m  every  respect,  and  help  as  much  as  they  can  men  who  are 
trying  to  get  an  education. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Right  there,  let  me  ask  this  question:  It  is 
customary,  is  it  not,  for  the  young  men  from  the  universitj[  to  engage 
in  these  mines  in  various  capacities  during  their  vacations  every 
year  ? 

Mr.  Rock.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  it  has  been  the  custom  for  years  ? 

Mr.  Rock.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  has  been  the  means  of  their  earning  enough 
money  to  go  through  the  university  ? 

Mr.  Rock.  Yes,  sir.  These  universities  are  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  men  there  from  the  eastern  universities 
as  well  as  the  western  ones.  Every  summer  boys  come  there  from 
Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Columbia,  and  the  various  universities 
that  have  mining  schools  in  connection  with  them. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  come  to  the  mines  and  spend  their  sum- 
mers there  ? 

Mr.  Rock.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Receiving  employment  as  well  as  practical 
experience  and  education  ? 

Mr.  Rock.  Yes,  sir. 

There  is  another  feature  that  I  wish  to  mention  in  passing,  gen- 
tlemen. I  was  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district  in  1907,  during 
the  panic,  when  the  price  of  lead  went  down.  Two  or  three  of  the 
largest  mines  there  were  forced  to  close  at  that  time,  and  practically 
every  mine  in  the  district  was  forced  to  curtail  the  number  of  men  it 
employed.  It  is  a  general  assumption  among  all  the  men  of  that 
district — it  is  common  knowledge,  in  fact — that  when  the  price  of 
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lead  in  time  New  York  market  goes  below  4  cents  most  of  tiie  mines 
can  not  rtm. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  Why  can  they  not  run  1 

Mr.  RoGK.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  common  knowle<^  amoi^  the 
men  that  they  do  not  mn.  I  assume  that  their  eammgs  wm  jkxt 
let  them. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  say  is  that  while  the  em^tHSsti 
of  the  district. and  all  other  districts  mvest  their  money  in  miild&ig 
up  the  districts  and^  prospects,  they  are  only  one  feature  of  the 
prospecting.    The  miners  are  another  feature  of  it.    There  are'  a 
great  many  men  who  work  in  the  wintertime  in  the  big  mines,  making 
enough  money  so  that  in  the  summer'time  they  can  go  out  on  the 
prospects  and  work,  and  have  a  grubstake  for  themselves^  so  tha(  - 
they  can  develop  some  prospect.    Then,  again,  a  great  many  of  us, 
like  myself,  will  have  men  out  on  a  prospect  and  work  ourselres' 
and  donate  our  money  toward  them,  so  that  one  man  may  wdrk  in  '" 
the  prospect  and  I,  the  other  one,  may  work  underground  and  earn ' 
the  money  to  help  him. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  That  is  quite  common,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Rook.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  quite  common. 

Senator  Hjbtbubn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  mines  in  the  camp  was  developed  from  a  prospect  to  a  nmie 
bjr  men  who  were  being  supported  by  men  who  were  working  in  other 
minflB? 

Mr.  Rook.  Yes,  sir.    I  know  several  cases  of  that  kind. 

There  is  only  one  other  thing  that  I  should  like  to  present  to  you, 
and  that  is  this :  I  know  there  never  has  been  a  woman  emplqyidd 
undei^ground  in  the  Ooeur  d'Alene  mining  district,  and  to  my 
knowledge  there  never  have  been  any  children  so  employed.  1  never 
knew  of  anyone  being  employed  underground  that  I  did  not  believe 
to  be  at  least  19  or  20  years  old.  It  is  very  rare  that  anyone  under  21 
years  old  is  employed  there.  There  are  some  cases  where- they  are 
only  about  18  or  19  or  20,  but  are  still  full-grown  men.  No  children 
or  women  are  employed  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district. 

Senator  HETBmaN.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
miners  that  live  in  their  own  homes  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country  i 

Ifr.  Rock.  I  have  not  made  an  estimate  of  that. 

Senator  Hetburn".  What  is  your  approximation  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Rock.  I  presume  at  least  50  per  cent  of  them — ahnost  all  of' 
the  married  men  in  Wardner  and  Kellogg — live  in  their  own  honsee. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Men  with  families  f 

Mr.  Rock.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburn.  If  the  mines  shut  down,  is  there  any  other  work 
in  that  section  of  the  country  that  those  people  can  engage  in  f 

Mr.  Rock.  There  is  no  other  work.  Senator. 

Senator  Hetburn.  They  would  have  to  leave  their  homes  an<J 
families  in  order  to  get  any  employment  ? 

Mr.  Rock.  Yes,  sn*.  Tne  district  is  dependent  upon  the  mimng 
in  every  respect. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Rock.  Yes,  sir. 
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STATEKEHT  OF  MB.  BOBEST  V.  BELL,  OF  BOISE,  IDAHO, 
nrSPECTOB  OF  MDTES  OF  TEE  STATE  OF  IDAHO. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Bell  is  the  State  mining 
inspector  of  Idaho,  and  has  been  such  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
will  tell  the  committee  about  the  general  and  specific  conditions  in 
that  region. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  mining  industiy  of  Idaho, 
as  State  inspector  of  mines.  I  am  a  practical  miner.  I  do  not  make 
any  pretensions  to  being  a  technical  man. 

oehator  Heybubn.  State  your  practical  experience. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  have  followed  *  the  mining  business  in  Idaho  for  27 
years  and  have  been  inspector  of  mines  for  7  years.  The  office  is  an 
elective  one,  just  Uke  the  other  State  offices.  My  duties  are,  besides 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  underground  workers,  to  go  into  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  State  and  study  its  mineral  resources,  and 
make  an  annual  report  with  a  view  of  advertising  the  advantages  of 
the  region  for  the  investment  of  capital. 

Idaho  is  one  of  the  richest  metal-bearing  States  in  the  West. 
While  it  has  not  produced  so  much  as  Colorado  or  CaUfomia,  it  has. 
during  its  history,  enriched  the  commerce  of  this  country  with  metal 
values  amountu^  to  $500,000,000,  of  which  about  $250,000,000  have 
been  gold,  $100,090,000  silver,  and  $150,000,000  lead. 

We  have  a  variety  of  mineral  resources  in  addition  to  these  men- 
tioned, including  copper,  tungsten,  monazite,  some  recent  discoveries 
of  the  important  mineral  potash,  and  the  most  phenomenal  resources 
of  phosphate  rock  that  have  ever  been  discovered  in  the  world. 

As  lead-silver  mining  is  our  principal  industry,  and  at  the  present 
time  oiur  principal  source  of  mining  profits,  the  tariff-reduction  ques- 
tion is  a  very  vital  one  to  our  State.  I  think  I  voice  the  sentiment 
of  every  man  interested  in  the  business  and  all  their  dependents  in 
pirotestmg  against  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead. 

Not  only  would  the  proposed  reduction,  as  past  experience  has 
shown  us,  reduce  the  profits  below  the  point  of  possible  operation, 
but  it  strikes  at  the  production  of  gold.  All  the  western  lead  ores. 
as  well  as  the  zinc  ores,  are  intimately  associated  with  ^Id  ana 
silver.  There  is  hardly  an  instance  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  States 
where  these  baser  ores  do  not  carry  a  reasonable  proportion,  some- 
times quite  a  rich  proportion,  of  botn  gold  and  silver.  Consequendy, 
to  my  mind,  any  action  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  that  would  striKe 
at  the  production  of  the  most  essential  money  metal  of  the  country 
would  be  an  unwise  pubUc  policy. 

I^Our  lead  mines  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  are  runni^  very  deep,  and 
the  operating  costs  are  very  rapidly  increasing.  We  have  probably 
the  deepest  developed  lead  ore  deposits  in  the  world — deposits  tiiat 
have^been  followed  deeper  into  the  ground  than  the  lead-ore  deposits 
of  any  other  country.  That  condition  has  materially  reduced  the 
profite  formerly  made,  when  the  ores  were  more  accessiole  and  nearer 
to  the  surface. 

In  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  mine  we  are  mining  ore  at  a  depth 
of  3,200  feet.  This  depth  is  not  attained  by  direct  sinking,  as  a 
fortunate  condition  occurs  in  the  conformation  of  the  country  which 
permits  access  to  the  ore  bodies  by  tunnels.  However,  it  has  neces- 
sitated some  enormously  long  and  expensive  tunnels.    The  mine  I 
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have  mentioned  is  operated  through  a  tunnel,  electrically  equipped 
for  hauling  the  ore  and  men,  with  a  variety  of  pipes  and  wires  of 
various  descriptions,  including  a  power  cable  as  strong  and  as  expen- 
sive per  foot  as  the  Atlantic  cable.  This  tunnel  is  2J  miles  long.  It 
was  driven  2  miles  through  dead  countrv  rock  before  a  pound  of  ore 
was  encountered,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  vein  on  its  dip  from 
its  point  or  eye  up  on  the  mountain  side. 

After  this  long  and  expensive  investment  was  made,  and  the  vein 
struck,  no  ore  was  found  m  it  at  the  point  of  intersection,  and  it  looked 
like  a  serious  disappointment.  But  subsequent  drifting,  and  a  further 
expenditure  of  money,  developed  the  fact  that  nature  had  played  a 
trick  on  the  calculations  of  the  engineers  and  set  the  ore  farther  back  in 
the  mountain.  It  was  ultimately  recovered,  and  has  since  been 
developed  to  advantage. 

After  finding  the  ore,  to  get  further  depth  on  it,  and  maintain  its 
present  maximum  depth  of  3,200  feet,  a  great  station  had  to  be  dug 
out  of  the  solid  quartzite,  five  times  as  large  as  this  room,  to  accommo- 
date the  necessarily  heavy  hoisting  machinery  and  other  ec^uipment. 
The  shaft  is  now  down  1 ,200  feet  below  the  level  of  this  2-mile  tunnel 
and  is  still  being  pushed  down. 

This  enormous  depth  induces  excessive  rock  pressure  and  increases 
the  cost  of  operation.  Every  level  that  is  sunK  gradually  raises  the 
cost  per  ton  of  ore  produced,  as  there  is  more  water  to  pump  and 
harder  ground  to  hold. 

This  mine  contains  ore  bodies  that  in  some  instances  are  100  feet 
wide  and  from  500  to  700  feet  long;  but,  on  the  average,  all  through 
they  are  very  low  grade.  On  some  of  the  stope  floors  I  go  through  m 
my  visits  to  the  mine  it  is  hard  to  imagine  where  the  mineral  is  coming 
from.  They  look  almost  barren  of  the  mineral  in  its  various  scattered 
foryns.  Again  they  will  show  streaks  of  pretty  clean  ore.  The  aver- 
age idl  through  is  aoout  10  per  cent  lead  in  this  particular  mine,  which 
18  one  of  the  best  in  the  district. 

The  principal  cost  in  getting:  this  mineral  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground;  and  the  great  depth  at  which  it  is  mined  requires  very 
elaborate  and  heavy  timbermg.  The  spaces  mined  out  have  to  be  sup- 
ported with  sciuare  sets  of  sawed  timber,  nicely  framed  and  fitted,  and 
then  filled  witn  waste  sorted  out  of  the  vein.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
open  at  one  time  more  than  one  or  two  floors,  or  a  space  of  from  5 
to  10  feet  between  the  breast  of  ore  and  the  supporting  ground,  for 
fear  of  a  cave.  However,  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  this  opera- 
tion, and  the  men  are  very  well  protected.  Our  fatal-accident  list  is 
as  low  as  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union;  and  I  want  to  fully  indorse 
all  the  good  things  Mr.  Rock  has  said  about  the  conditions  under 
which  labor  is  employed  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  and,  in  fact,  in  all 
Idaho. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  district  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  healthy, 
temperate  climates  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  a  steep,  rugged  canyon 
and  mountain  country,  heavily  timbered,  with  good  water;  and  the 
Uvin^  conditions  are  very  good.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  mining 
district  in  the  world  where  there  is  a  closer  unity,  or  a  better  feeling 
between  labor  and  capital,  than  in  this  district. 

Experience  has  shown  that  after  25  years'  operation  some  of  these 
big  mmes.  at  least,  have  a  maximum  ore-bearing  depth  of  from  2,500 
to  3,000  leet,  and  several  of  the  more  important  producers  are  now 
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exhausted.  We  have  a  Government  report  on  the  district  which  has 
been  of  great  advantage  in  its  subsequent  development.  It  was 
issued  al]MOut  eight  years  ago;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  con- 
clusions it  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  our  further  operation,  and 
quite  a  valuable  guide.  It  deprecated,  however,  the  probability  of  the 
extent  of  the  districts,  and  intimated  that  all  the  bi<;  mines  had  been 
found.  I  personally  took  issue  with  those  conclusions  at  the  time 
the  report  was  published,  and  since  have  been  able  to  show  that  they 
were  wrong. 

The  ore  bodies  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  that  are  producing  so  laijgelv 
at  the  present  time  occur  in  hard  quartzite  formation.  This  is 
borderea  to  the  north  and  south  bv  a  blue  slate  formation,  and  this 
slate  formation  was  considered  by  tne  Government  report  unfavorable 
for  ore.  But  the  persistence  of  the  prospector  has  demonstrated 
beyond  dispute  that  this  slate  area  contains  hundreds  of  promising 
prospects  which,  while  they  cany  lead  ore  richer  than  the  quarts- 
ite  ores,  carry  very  low  values  in  silver,  and  evidently  are  going  to 
prove  a  big  source  of  lead  bullion  if  the  price  can  be  maintained  at  a 
point  where  they  can  operate. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  that  designated  by  the  GrOTemm^nt 
report? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  is  designated  as  the  Pritchard  formation — ^the 
Pritchard  slates. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  it  stood  there  as  a  bugbear  to  mining  for 
a  long  time  on  the  say-so  of  a  Government  inspector ) 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  It  required  the  practical  miner  to  demonstrate 
that  he  knew  more  than  the  Government  inspector,  did  it  not  9 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes.  It  has  been  foimd  to  carry  ore  to  a  depth  of  1,400 
feet,  and  shows  the  best  value  at  that  depth,  vdth  splendid  horizons 
every  200  feet  from  there  to  the  surface.  So  there  is  not  any  question 
as  to  whether  the  ore  will  ^o  down  to  that  formation.  It  really  has 
gone  down  to  a  very  material  depth;  and  it  is  very  probable  ths^  this 
experience  will  be  followed  in  the  dozens  of  other  good  prospects  in 
the  district,  if  they  can  be  given  the  encouragement  of  a  decent  price 
for  their  product.  But,  as  I  say,  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  over  the 
main  producers  in  the  fact  that  their  associated  silver  values  are  veiy 
low,  varying  from  2  to  8  ounces  per  ton  of  concentrates  or  clean 
crude  ore  that  will  run  70  per  cent  lead;  so  that  the  silver  does  not 
help  the  lead  value  to  any  considerable  extent. 

In  Idaho,  in  addition  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  other  very  promishig  lead-silver  districts.  These  are  scattered 
over  the  State  m  a  particular  horizon  of  formation  that  borders  on 
the  Grand  Island  and  altered  metamorphic  rock,  which  seems  favor- 
able for  these  base  ores,  and  extends  from  the  upper  end  of  Bonner 
County,  adjoining  the  Canadian  line,  for  700  miles  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  State  in  Owyhee  County. 

Our  first  lead-mining  history  was  in  1875,  in  Owyhee  County — 
almost  the  most  remote  district  in  the  State  from  the  present  source 
of  supply.  That  development  proved  unprofitable,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  tnat  it  produced  bullion  that  ran  200  ounces  of  silver.  At  that 
time  it  had  to  be  hauled  about  250  miles  on  wagons,  and  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned  and  has  practically  remained  so  since  then. 

Senator  Hetburn.  State  what  those  mines  were  called. 
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Mr.  Bell.  Tliey  were  called  the  South  Mountain  mines,  in  Owyhee 
County. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  they  still  lack  transportation  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  They  still  lack  transportation  facilities,  but  the  trans- 
portation is  a  good  deal  nearer  now  than  it  was  then.  At  that  time 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  the  only  means  of  transportation. 
We  subsequently  had  rich  lead  discoveries  in  Blaine  County,  which 
lies  in  about  the  south  central  part  of  the  State,  a  little  north  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railway.  The  Blaine  County 
mines  were  rich  in  silver.  They  were  discovered  at  a  time  when  silver 
was  worth  a  good  deal  over  $1  an  ounce,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
they  were  very  profitable.  They  carried  good  lead  values  and  pro- 
duced a  total  of  something  like  $18,000,000  in  a  .period  of  about  15 
years.  But  they  proved  to  be  comparatively  shstllow,  and  the  ores 
got  lower  grade  as  depths  were  attained,  and  now  the  industry  in  tliat 
dktrict  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

In  Lemhi  County,  following  north  about  160  miles  from  Blaine 
County,  we  had  a  lead  industry  developed  in  1883  and  a  production 
of  $6,000,000  worth  of  very  high-grade  carbonate  ore,  whicn  was  pro- 
duced at  a  loss  by  reason  of  the  low  price  of  lead  at  that  time  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  ore  was  low  in  silver. 

Within  the  past  18  months  the  Lemhi  district  has  been  given  the 
ad^rantage  of  railway  transportation  by  the  construction  of  the 
Oihnore  &  Pittsburgh  Railway,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  new  Fill 
line  through  to  the  coast.  Since  the  railway  has  struck  that  old 
can&p^  which  has  been  dormant  for  25  years,  it  has  at  once  taken  on 
new  life,  and  there  have  been  two  new  camps  established,  which  have 
given  employment  to  500  men. 

During  1911  the  district  shipped  nearly  20,000,000  pounds  of  lead, 
500,000  ounces  of  silver^  and  500  ounces  of  gold.  This  shows,  as  do 
other  western  ores,  the  particular  association  of  the  precious  metals 
with  these  base  metals;  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  strong  reason  why, 
if  our  gold  supply  and  money  of  ultimate  redemption  is  to  be  main- 
tained, no  action  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  mining  of  this 
precious  bullion,  which  indirectly  will  oe  done  if  the  lead-mining 
industrv  is  destroyed. 

I  will  say,  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  lead  ore,  that  it  would 
be  logically  supposed  by  anybody  understanding  lead  that  the  ores 
should  be  treated  on  the  ground  into  lead  bullion.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  not  any  fuel  with  which  to  smelt  and  no  flux  what- 
ever in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  ore  shall  be  shipped  to  a  market  where  those  conditions  prevail; 
and  they  have  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  opportunity  to  market 
the  ore,  which  necessitates  the  shipping  of  a  ton  of  waste  for  every 
ton  of  high-grade  concentrates  that  go  out  of  the  district. 

The  v^ue  of  lead  ore  in  its  use  as  a  collector  for  precious  metals 
is  a  most  important  feature.  Nothing  has  been  developed  in  the 
smelting  business  that  equals  lead  for  collecting  gold  and  silver  from 
silxcious  ores. 

Senator  Clark.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  where  you  ship  your  ores 
for  smelting  1 

Mr.  Bell.  They  are  shipped  to  the  different  plants  and  smelting 
centers  of  the  country,  including  the  A.  S.  &  R.  Co.,  which  has. 
smelting  plants  at  different  points. 
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Senator  Clare.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  where  they  are 

shipped — to  what  points  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  In  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  at  East  Helena,  Mont.,  I  think 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  probably  at  Omaha.    They  used  to  have  a  big 

?lant  at  Omaha.  Othershipperssend  theiroresasfareast  asCameeie, 
a.,  and  to  SaUda,  Colo.  Smelting  never  has  been  a  success  in  Id  wo. 
We  have  at  the  present  time,  I  thmk,  four  idle  smelters.  At  various 
times  attempts  have  been  made  to  smelt  the  ore  on  the  ground.  Lead 
is  the  easiest  ore  there  is  to  smelt;  but  it  is  essential  to  have  limestone 
for  flux  and  coal  or  coke  for  fuel,  and  neither  of  those  substances  exists 
in  our  best  lead  districts.  We  have  a  small  area  of  veiy  valuable 
domestic  coal  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State,  but  it  is  about  as 
remote  from  the  big  sources  of  lead  suppler  as  Salt  Lake  City  is,  where 
the  largest  establishments  in  the  world  exist.  Consequently  the  bulk 
of  the  ore  goes  there. 

But  I  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  the  virtue  of  lead  ore  in  col- 
lecting gold  and  silver  from  sihcious  ores,  that  in  Idaho,  at  the  present 
time  m  rather  remote  districts,  we  have  some  immense  resources  of 
gold  and  silver  bearing  ores  that  are  rather  dirty  (to  use  a  miner's  or 
smelter's  term)  with  antimony  and  arsenic  that  can  not  be  treated  by 
any  chemical  or  local  process,  such  as  cyanide  or  chlorination,  ana 
must  be  smelted  in  connection  with  lead.  Our  State  is  now  receiving 
oonsiderable  attention  from  transportation  people.  We  have,  I 
should  say,  half  a  dozen  railway  extensions  in  progress,  and  we  are 
hoping  to  have  the  advantage  of  this  transportation  feature  to  the 
sihcious  gold  and  silver  bearing  districts.  When  that  condition  is 
better  developed  we  can  double  or  treble  our  precious-metal  output 
over  the  present  production  by  getting  it  from  this  base  sihcious  ore 
source  that  does  not  carry  enough  lead  to  smelt  in  itself  and  can  not 
be  treated  by  any  other  method. 

That  condition  prevails  in  nearly  all  the  "Western  States.  The 
€las3  of  sihcious  gold  and  silver  bearing  ores  that  I  have  described 

{)re vails  in  all  the  mining  States.  Without  the  advantage  of  our 
ead,  and  the  lead  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  those  ores  could  not  be 
treated,  and  the  gold  production  of  this  country — which  I  consider 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  its  credits — would  be  materially 
affected.  It  amounted,  I  beUeve,  to  nearly  $100,000,000  last  year; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  unwise  public  pohcy  to  throw  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  production  of  this  precious  metal. 

I  consider  that  the  present  and  the  prevaihng  price  of  lead  during 
the  past  two  years  is  reasonable.  It  is  not  very  high,  and  it  is  not 
very  low.    It  has  ranged  between  4  and  4i  cents,  or  4.60  cents. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  at  New  York  i 

Mr.  Bell.  At  New  York.  At  those  figures  our  properties  can 
operate  at  a  decent,  reasonable  margin  or  profit.  Past  experience 
has.  taught  us  that  below  4  cents  there  is  not  much  profit  in  mining 
lead  in  Idaho;  and  at  3^  cents  we  are  completely  put  out  of  business 
under  present  conditions. 

The  costs  of  various  kinds  of  materials  and  supplies  used  in  mining 
have  materially  advanced  in  recent  years,  and  have  made  it  much 
more  costly  to  operate  and  get  a  ton  of  ore  to  the  surface. 

Another  thing:  We  have  a  great  varietv  of  other  mineral  resources 
in  the  State  that  we  want  to  develop.  The  only  profitable  mines  at 
present  are  our  lead-silver  mines.    If  they  are  put  out  of  business. 
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and  their  profits  are  destroyed,  by  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  lead,  it 
will  remove  the  incentive  for  investment  in  our  other  resources. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  have  a  variety  of  other  mineral  resources  that 
want  development.  I  think  our  phosphate  resources  are  among  the 
most  important  mineral  resources  in  the  country  that  have,  or  can 
be  made  to  have,  a  very  material  bearing  on  the  cost  of  Uving,  by 
increasing  the  production  of  agricultural  products.  We  want  them 
developed,  and  they  involve  a  mining  problem  which  takes  mining 
capital.  I  am  afraid  we  would  not  have  left  a  single  instance  of  a 
profitable,  dividend-paying  mine  if  the  price  of  lead  were  to  go 
another  cent  below. its  present  market.  In  that  event  the  incentive 
of  an  example  of  successful  mining  would  be  lacking,  and  in  conse- 
quence our  State  would  suffer  stagnation. 

Senator  McCumber.  From  your  investigations,  and  as  an  oflBcer  of 
your  State,  are  you  able  to  say  to  the  committee  what  it  costs  per 
pound  to  produce  lead  in  Idaho,  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  understood  when  I  started  that  Mr.  Burbid^e  would 
go  into  that  detail,  as  he  was  better  prepared  and  posted  on  the 
subject  than  I  am.  I  think  the  figures  he  gave  the  committee  yester- 
day will  fully  answer  that  question.  Senator.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  they  are  already  in  the  record,  I  do  not 
care  to  have  them  repeated. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  they  are  already  in  the  record.  I  think  that 
question  was  discussed  pretty  thoroughly  yesterday. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  anyone  who  has  given  testimony  here 
shown  the  {)rices  paid  to  the  different  classes  of  labor  engaged  in 
lead  mining  in  Idano  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.  That  subject  has  been  fully  discussed. 
The  prevailing  wages  are  $3.50  a  day  for  miners,  and  the  lowest  wage 
paid  for  any  form  of  underground  work  is  S3  per  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  very  much  more  than  I  observe  here 
is  paid  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  wa^ge  scale  in  Idaho  is  about  the  highest  of  any 
lead-mining  district  in  the  world. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  the  highest  wage  you  pay  underground  t 

Mr.  Bell.  The  price  for  the  average  miner  underground  is  $3.50  a 
day;  but  it  varies,  and  ranges  up  to  $6  a  day.  It  may  run  to  $3.75 
for  assistant  timbermen,  $4  for  timbermen,  $5  for  shift  bosses,  and 
$6  for  superintendents.  The  lowest  wages  paid  are  $3,  for  shovelers, 
the  simplest  form  of  labor  we  have. 

Senator  Clark.  $3.50  is  the  miner's  scale? 

1^.  Bell.  $3.50  is  the  miner's  scale  and  is  uniform  throughout  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  one  gold  mine  that  employs  200  men. 
The  rate  they  pay  was  established  by  them  a  number  of  years  ago. 
The  mine  has  gradually  retrograded  in  value  and  the  profit  had  gradu- 
ally gotten  lower  as  depth  was  attained  so  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  raise  it.  But  none  of  the  base-ore  mines — the  smelting-ore  mines — 
pay  less  than  $3.50  a  da^. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  do  you  account  for  the  wages  being  so 
much  higher  in  Idaho  than  in'Missouri  for  the  same  class  of  labor  t  ^  I 
speak  of  Missouri  particularly  because  we  have  here  the  statistics 
from  that  State  in  the  reports. 
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Mr.  Bbll.  That  was  brought  about  by  the  Western  Federatkm 
of  MinerS;  by  the  cost  of  living  in  the  far  West|  as  compared  with  Mis- 
sourii  always  having  been  very  much  higher,  and  every  condition  of 
life  being  on  a  higher  cost  scale.  When  I  went  there  it  was  veiy 
conmion  to  find  men  getting  $5  a  dav  along  in  the  early  periods,  and 
really  I  think  the  wage  scate  of  the  base-ore  miner  of  the  Northwest 
was  established  by  the  miners  of  Butte.  They  demanded  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  $3.50  a  day  for  common  mine  labor.  ^  They  had  a  suc- 
cessful union  there  and  they  have  maintained  their  price,  and  they 
never  have  had  any  very  serious  difficulty  with  their  employero. 
That  principle  is  followea  all  through  Idaho.  Idaho  follows  the 
Montana  scale  of  wages. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  noticed  that  the  Missouri  wages  paid  in 
1911  were  as  follows:  Drillers,  S2.25  per  day;  blacksmiths  and  back- 
hands, $1.95  per  day;  while  in  Idaho,  according  to  your  testimony, 
the  same  work  would  run  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  has  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  mining  district.  In  Missouri  you  have  a  very  large, 
thickly  populated  agricultural  country,  and  a  big  source  of  1^ 
supply.  Mines  almost  invariably  pay  more  than  any  other  indiistiT 
for  the  same  quality  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the  headwork  required. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Is  the  cost  of  living,  rents,  etc.,  considerably 
higher  in  Idaho  than  in  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  are  in  that  respect 
in  Missouri,  but  I  should  guess  they  are  50  per  cent  higher.  Of 
course  until  a  few  years  ago  Idaho  was  a  sparsely  populated  country, 
and  labor  was  not  very  easy  to  get  on  demand.  Consequently  it 
could  command  a  very  good  price,  especially  for  good  men.  The 
tendency  of  the  operators,  especially  in  the  Coeur  d  'Alenes,  has  been 
to  raise  the  tone  of  the  class  of  labor  employed.  They  have  shown 
a  willingness  to  meet  them  half  way,  and  divide  profits  to  the  extent 
of  paying  them  the  best  wages  the  industry  would  stand. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  the  labor  market  open  there? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Or  is  it  operated  entirely  by  union  miners? 

Mr.  Bell.  There  are  several  unions,  but  it  is  a  free  camp  in  that 
respect.  A  man  does  not  have  to  be  a  union  man  to  get  employ- 
ment. The  only  purpose  of  the  companies  is  to  see  that  the  State 
law  is  complied  with,  and  that  none  but  citizens  are  employed,  or 
those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such.  Their 
purpose  is  to  employ  men  that  they  can  reason  with. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  a  State  law  that  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  of  foreign  birth  before  they  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  the  law. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  was  stated  yesterday. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  pay,  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  $3  per  day  for  common 
labor  on  the  streets.  I  did  not  recall  that.  Mr.  Burbid^e  has  just 
Iianded  me  that  information.  In  fact,  very  little  labor  m  Idaho  is 
paid  less  than  $3  a  day,  except  that  employed  in  the  section  work  on 
the  railroads,  and  new  railway  and  canal  c(mstniction  work,  which 
does  not  require  skilled  labor.  Our  agricultural  people  pay  from  tiO 
to  $60  a  month  for  their  men.  I  have  a  little  suburban  farm  of  10 
acres  near  Boise  that  I  employ  a  man  to  run.    I  pay  him  $50  a  month, 
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and  he  makes  enough  out  of  it,  besides  the  requirements  of  the  family, 
to  pay  his  wages. 

Senator  M(x>umber.  Does  that  law  really  shut  out  anybody  at  jaBI 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

^  Senator  McOdmbeb.  The  fact  is  that  any  man  can  declare  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen;  and  I  presume  everybody  that  wants  work, 
who  is  foreign  bom,  immediately  declares  his  intention  to  become  a 
dtizen^and  gets  work  ?  * 

Mr.  ^ell.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Hetburn.  The  Senator  has  the  wrong  impression.  I 
think  65  per  cent  of  the  miners  are  native-born  Americans,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  remainder  are  naturalized. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  testified  to  the  other  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  suppose  the  real  effect  of  the  law  is  to  com- 
pel everyone  who  wants  to  do  work  to  declare  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen. 

Senator  Heybxjrn.  The  real  effect  of  the  law,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  digressing,  is  that  it  has  drawn  a  class  of  miners  from  sections  of 
the  country  where  the  surplus  boys  of  the  business  houses  and  of 
the  farms  went  into  the  mines  because  it  was  the  most  profitable  and 
promismg  field  of  labor.  We  drew  practically  the  renewal  of  the  force 
of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  after  the  great  strikes  there,  from  those  com- 
munities; and  it  is  very  largely  a  community  of  native-bom  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true  of  all  the  mine  operations  in 
the  State. 

Senator  Oullom.  If  your  mines  were  cbsed  up  for  any  reason,  what 
could  the  people  there  do  to  get  a  living  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  They  would  be  sorely  distressed  as  to  what  to  do,  Sen- 
ator. The  labor  field  in  other  lines  of  work  of  a  lower  grade  is  pretty 
well  occupied  at  the  present  time.  Railway  construction  has  intro- 
duced a  great  many  of  the  cheaper  class  of  laborers,  recently  arrived 
foreign  laborers,  that  work  for  lower  wages:  and  our  mining  commu- 
nities would  be  sorely  distressed  to  know  wnat  to  do. 

Senator  Cullom.  How  near  are  you  to  agricultural  lands  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  There  is  no  agricultural  land  whatever  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes,  practically  speaking.  There  are  some  little,  narrow,  shoe- 
string strips  along  the  rivers  where  they  raise  a  little  garden  stuff, 
but  uiat  is  all;  and  practically  the  whole  population  of  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes  would  have  to  move  out  and  go  to  Washington  and  engage 
in  agriculture  or  some  other  pursuit. 

Senator  Heybuek.  Or  elsewhere  in  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Or  elsewhere  in  Idaho.  Of  course,  we  also  have,  in 
southern  Idaho,  some  magnificent  tracts  of  agricultural  lands;  but 
thev  are  all  high-priced  lands,  and  are  well  occupied.  There  is  very 
little  pubUc  land  left  that  is  available  with  water;  and  it  is  not  of  any 
value  without  water.  The  water  resources  are  pretty  well  rounded 
up  and  are  in  process  of  development.  So  if  the  mines  are  shut  down, 
there  will  be  a  very  seriously  distressed  army  of  five  or  six  thousand 
people  in  the  State. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  They  will  have  their  homes  on  their  hands  1 

Mr.  Bell.  They  will  have  everything  on  their  hands.  It  will  be  a 
dead  loss,  and  it  would  prove  disastrous. 
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SeDAtor  McCuMBEB..  Would  the  proposed  reduction  compel  you  to 
shut  down  t  Would  you  not  rather  be  compelled  to  lower  your  price 
of  labor  to  conform  to  the  reduction  1 

Mr.  Bell.  Judging  by  past  experience,  we  would  have  a  veiy 
serious  problem  in  trying  to  lower  the  price  of  labor.  The  only  labor 
war  we  ever  had  was  on  that  point. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  But  if  you  could  not  make  the  mining  pay 
without  lowering  it,  you  would  have  to  lower  it,  would  you  not, 
whether  it  was  dfficult  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  pay.  Our  mines  are  so  deep 
that  they  need  a  liigh  class  of  labor  to  operate  them;  and  that  class 
will  not  work  for  any  less  pay  than  it  is  now  receiving,  as  long  as  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  get  it.  Of  course,  some  of  tnem  would  find 
employment  in  tne  copper  mines;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
pretty  well  supplied  with  labor  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Would  not  the  result  be  to  force  down  the 
price  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Absolutely.  They  would  tiy  to  operate,  unquestion- 
ably, and  labor  strikes  would  immediately  oe  instituted. 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  would  force  down  the  price  of  everything 
else  that  labor  consumed,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee } 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  I  have  covered  the  subject  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
do  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWAED  A.  SOZIEE,  OF  FAEMIHGTOBT ,  HO., 
on  BEHALF  OF  THE  LEAD  PBODTTCEBS  OF  MISSOXTBI. 

Mr.  Kozieb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  Mj 
name  is  Edward  A.  Rozier,  of  Farmington,  Mo.  I  appear  more 
particxilarly  on  behalf  of  the  lead  producers  of  southeastern  Mis- 
souri. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  mining  conditions  in  south- 
eastern Missouri,  I  aesire  to  some  extent  to  refer  to  some  statistics. 

In  the  first  place,  the  annual  production  of  lead  in  the  world  is 
1.132,000  tons.  Tliat  is  the  figure  given  for  the  year  1910.  During 
tae  same  period  the  production  in  the  United  States  was  392,000 
tons.  Therefore,  the  United  States  was  producing  35  per  cent  of  the 
lead  product  of  the  world.  The  figures  contained  in  tne  table  which 
is  now  before  tlie  Senators  show  that  for  about  35  years  the  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  lias  just  about  equaled  its  consumption. 
Of  course,  during  certain  periods,  there  would^e  some  larger  importa- 
tions. But  taking  the  period  of  35  years  past,  the  importation  of  lead 
into  the  United  otates  has  been  in  almost  negli^ble  quantities. 

Therefore,  I  may  start  out  with  the  proposition  that  the  United 
States,  in  respect  to  its  lead  industry,  is  most  favorably  situated  in- 
deed; because  during  that  period  of  time  it  has  produced  just  about 
what  its  consumption  was. 

^  From  the  standpoint  of  poUtical  economy  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  a  country  must  be  most  prosperous  in  a  particular  industry 
when  its  production  and  its  consumption  are  at  an  equilibrium, 
especially  provided  that  production  be  furnished  to  the  consumer  at 
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«ither  an  average  cost  price  for  a  given  period  or  less  than  the  average 
oostprice. 

When  we  examine  the  figures  beaming  upon  the  cost  price  of ^ead  for 
41  years — and  I  expect  it  would  be  true  for  a  previous  period — we 
deduce  the  proposition  that  the  price  of  lead  in  the  United  States 
since  1870  has  averaged  $4.62  per  100  pounds.  When  we  examine, 
tiie  average  quotations  for  the  years  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  we 
find  that  the  average  is  S4.35.  So  to-day  the  United  States  manu- 
facturers of  all  classes  of  lead  are  receiving  their  lead  at  a  price  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  average  price  for  41  years. 

Of  course  some  gentleman  may  very  readily  surest  to  me  that 
tiie  price  in  the  Umted  States  is  higher  than  the  price  of  the  world 
at  large.  I  readily  concede  that  proposition.  It  may  be  further 
urged  that  that  higher  price  is  due  to  the  protection  given  by  the 
United  States  laws  upon  the  subject.  Be  tnat  as  it  mav,  we  have 
that  precise  condition:  That  from  an  economic  stanapoint,  the 
United  States  to-day  is  producing  its  entire  consumption  of  lead  at  a 
price  lower  than  the  average  price  for  forty-odd  years.  So  I  say 
that  seems  to  be  an  ideal  condition  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Where  they  have  a  product  which  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort or  convenience  of  their  people,  that  can  be  put  upon  the  market, 
answering  all  the  demands  of  consumption  at  a  contmually  reduced 

Erice,  surely  no  man  in  this  committee  can  Question  that  that,  at 
Mist,  is  a  favorable  condition  for  the  people  oi  the  United  States. 

Senator  Clabk.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  there:  Would  not 
that  depend  somewhat  upon  the  cost  of  production } 

Mr.  RozncB.  Why,  surely  it  would. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  have  not  m^itioned  that.  You  Were  men«- 
iioningthe  cost  at  which  it  was  fumi^ed  to  the  consumer  of  the  lead. 

Mr.  KoziBB.  I  wUl  suggest.  Senator,  that  the  relation  of  the  cost 
of  production  to  the  price  at  which  the  product  sells  is  a  matter  that  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  In  other  words,  what- 
ever is  produced  at  a  low  cost  price  and  is  sold  at  a  relatively  high 
price  wi&  invite  competition;  it  will  invite  the  entering  of  capital  into 
that  production.  So  in  this  particular  instance  the  very  fact  that  we 
have  continued  to  produce  simply  an  amount  about  equal  to  our 
consumption  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  p|rofit  in  the  enterprise  is 
<MQfy  soeh  as  would  ordinarily  accrue  to  capital  engaged  in  any  other 
manufacturing  or  mining  enterprise. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  say  that  for  the  last  five  years  we  have 
produced  aJl  the  lead  we  have  consumed  f 

Mr.  RoziBB.  We  have  produced  perhaps  a  Uttle  more  than  we  have 
tonsumed.  The  figures  show  that  perhaps  an  average  Of  15,000  tons 
of  pig  lead,  or  its  equivalent,  has  oeen  imported  into  the  country. 
In  preparing  the  table  I  have  there  I  sought  for  late  information  upon 
the  question  of  consumption,  but  I  found  I  could  obtain  only  what 
might  be  called  approximations.  So  I  should  say  that  to-day  we  are 
prMiucing  fully  as  much  as  our  consumption,  and  p€»*hapB  a  Uttle 
m  excess  of  it.  But  the  figures  fairly  demonstrate  that  if  there  were  a 
greater  demand,  or  if  there  were  an  undue  profit  in  the  oiterprise 
capital  would  go  into  the  enterprise  and  would  so  stimulate  it  and 
develop  its  production  that  of  necessity  the  price  would  fall. 

2S278— No.  10—12 i 
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Now,  gentlemen,  we  go  a  step  further.  In  the  present  bill  we  are 
confronted  with  a  proposition  which  asks  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
upon  both  lead  and  lead  ore.  I  am  going  to  propose  this  casual 
suggestion  here:  That  at  least  the  present  bill  is  an  anomaly  in 
the  sense  that  it  imposes  the  same  duty  (25  per  cent  ad  valorem)  upon 
lead  ore  and  upon  the  complete  manufactures  of  lead,  leaving  no 
stimulus  to  the  industries  of  the  United  States  to  add  whatever  labor 
or  whatever  smelting  operations  could  be  done  in  the  United  States. 
So  in  reality  there  is  no  benefit  1k)  follow  in  the  United  States  from 
the  importation  of  lead  ore  as  against  the  importation  of  pig  lead,  or 
lead  in  any  of  its  manufactured  forms. 

I  desire  now  to  discuss  a  further  question  along  the  lines  of  political 
economy.  The  present  duty  involves  a  reduction  of  about  60  per 
cent  in  the  duties  that  heretofore  have  been  imposed  upon  lead.  If 
that  duty  becomes  effective,  lead  must  of  necessity  take  a  lower 
price  in  the  United  States.  If  it  takes  a  lower  price,  the  producers 
of  lead  in  the  United  States  must  of  necessity  meet  that  lower  price, 
if  they  can.  If  they  can  not,  then  the  unfavorably  situated  mines, 
at  least — those  that  have  not  favorable  conditions,  either  of  opera- 
tion or  of  the  raw  product  that  may  be  found  in  the  earth — will  be 
forced  out  of  business. 

So  I  deduce  this  proposition:  If  the  price  of  lead  is  lowered  (and 
of  necessity  it  must  be  lowered,  under  the  proposed  duty),  we  shall 
at  once  meet  with  a  competition  which  will  close  down  or  restrict  the 

§roduction  of  a  great  number  of  mining  enterprises  in  the  United 
tates.  If  the  price  is  reduced  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound,  we 
shall  find  that  perhaps  more  than  one-half  of  the  production  of  lead 
in  the  United  States  will  at  once  cease.  I  say  this  because,  as  I 
have  suggested,  and  as  I  think  the  figures  I  may  show  later  will 
demonstrate,  the  cost  of  production  now  affords  only  such  a  margin 
of  profit  to  capital  as  seems  to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  Therefore  a 
reduction  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent  in  the  duty  will  lower  the  price  of 
lead  from  throe-quarters  of  a  cent  to  perhaps  a  cent  and  a  (quarter 
per  pound.  That  would  mean  the  closing  down  of  approximately 
one-half  of  the  lead  mines  of  the  country. 

At  once,  with  that  reduction  in  production,  there  must  be  a  pur- 
chase of  suppUes  abroad.  The  United  States  uses  one-half  as  much 
lead  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Consequently,  when  we  encroach 
upon  the  supplies  of  the  world  we  at  once  increase  the  demand  for  the 
foroign  product.  Increasing  that  demand  will  mean  either  an  in- 
creased production  in  foreign  mines  or  an  increase  of  price. 

Of  course,  some  gentlemen  may  say:  ''Oh,  well,  that  is  a  condition, 
that  will  easily  adjust  itself."  But,  gentlemen  or  the  committee^  all 
of  you  perhaps  do  not  understand  that  lead  mining,  as  practiced  in  the 
UnitedStates,  is  not  a  pick-and-shovel  proposition.  It  is  not  a  propo- 
sition in  which  a  laborer  or  a  capitaUst  may  ^o  out  to-morrow  and  start 
the  production  of  lead.  The  production  of  Lead,  as  carried  on  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  most  expensive  mining  proposition.  It  is  one 
involving  the  outlay  of  large  amounts  of  money  tor  machinery^  con- 
centrating mills,  smelting  mills,  the  sinking  of  shafts,  the  k^ping  of 
those  shafts  unwatered  Qn  other  words,  maintaining  pumping)^  and 
all  that. 

When  you  close  down  a  lead  mine  for  two  or  three  or  four  years,  you 
practically  destroy  it.    In  the  first  place,  as  the  history  of  all  manufac- 
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tttrii^  enterprises  demoDstrates,  idle  machinery  deteriorates  verj[  rap-  « 
idly  indeed ;  and  perhaps  five  years  of  disuse  of  mining  and  milling 
machinery  means  ahnost  the  confiscation  of  the  machinery.  But  it 
goes  furtner  than  that.  It  goes  to  the  condition  of  the  mine — the 
underground  stopes  and  drifts.  They  become  filled  with  water  and 
the  roofs  overhead  become  dangerous  to  operate  under,  so  that  when 
a  mine  has  once  been  closed  down  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years 
or  four  years  it  means  the  abandonment  of  the  nropertv. 

Therefore,  if  we  went  into  the  markets  of  tne  world  to  buy  the 
portion  of  our  consumption  that  would  be  necessary,  we  at  once 
would  be  in  the  condition  that  with  our  mines  closed  during  the  two 
or  three  or  four  year  period  they  could  not  be  reopened,  even  though 
the  price  of  lead,  havmg  gone  up  to  approximately  its  present  price, 
would  invite  a  return  to  mining  operations.  Men  might  be  willmg  or 
anxious  to  go  back  into  the  business,  but  they  would  eo  back  to  their 
properties  and  find  them  unfitted  for  operation,  and  they  could  be 
put  in  position  for  production  only  by  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  capital  and  much  time.  The  result  would  be  that  we 
would  have  transferred  our  market  and  the  profit  that  now  remains 
in  the  United  States  to  the  foreign  producers. 

Senator  Williams.  I  believe  you  said  that  about  half  of  the  pro- 
ducers would  have  to  go  out  of  business,  according  to  your  estimates  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  That,  of  course,  is  purely  an  estimate,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  that.  Then  your  estimate  is  that 
the  other  half  could  stay  in  business  ? 

Mr.  KoziER.  I  should  say  so,  in  general  teims;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  At  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  else  they  would  not  stay.  If  they  could  stay 
in  at  a  profit  and  this  increased  demand  for  their  particular  goods 
were  created,  they  would  increase  their  production,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  If  they  were  in  position  to  do  so. 

Senator  Wiixiams.  But  if  they  were  in  a  position  where  they  were 
making  money  by  producing  lead,  they  would  be  in  a  position" where 
they  could  make  more  money  by  adding  to  the  size  of  their  plant, 
would  they  not,  or  by  opening  new  works  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  Oh,  no;  Senator.  That  does  not  follow  in  the  case 
of  a  mine.  Most  mines  are  operated  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capac- 
ity. Mining  is  not  like  opening  up  or  plowing  additional  cotton  land. 
It  requires  time  to  open  a  new  face. 

Senator  Williams.  I  lyiderstand  that,  and  I  understand  that  you 

can  not  go  out  and  find  a  mine  every  morning,  as  you  can  go  out  and 

.find  a  place  on  which  to  put  some  cotton.     But  if  the  other  half  of 

the  people  could  continue  to  do  business  at  a  profit,  do  you  not 

thinK  they  would  do  more  business  1 

Mr.  RoziER.  They  might  be  able  to  develop  and  increase  their 
product  to  some  extent,  but  it  would  be  only  in  a  very  small  pro- 
portion. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Why 
do  you  say  part  of  the  men  would  have  to  go  out  of  business  and  part 
would  stay  m  ?  Is  it  not  largely  a  question  of  different  equipment  in 
the  mines,  capitalization,  ana  organization  t 

Mr.  RoziER.  No,  no.  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  line  of  distinction,  then  ? 

•  •  •  • 
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Mr.  RoziER.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  question,  first,  of  the  richness 
of  the  ore  bodieiis;  second,  of  their  availalHlity  to  means  of  produc- 
tion.   To  put  it  another  way,  it  is  a  question  first  of  mining;  second, 
of  smelting;  and,  third,  of  marketing. 

Senator  Williams.  I  see. 

Mr.  RoziEB.  But  many  mines  operate  only  at  the  very  liniit  of 
profit,  or  perhaps  with  no  profit  at  all.  When  I  come  to  discuss  the 
southeast  Missouri  mines  1  shall  perhaps  elaborate  a  little  upon  that 
proposition. 

Senator  Williams.  If  we  had  a  tariff  of  a  dollar  a  pound  on  lead, 
and  people  had  been  yrorking  under  it  for  10  years,  say,  and  capital 
had  gone  in  and  mines  had  been  opened  on  that  basis,  and  that  tariff 
were  reduced  to  80  cents  a  pound,  some  people  would  have  to  go  out 
of  business,  would  they  not?  The  people  who  were  right  on  the 
ragged  edge  would  have  to  quit,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yes;  but  you  are  supposing  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
that  would  be  so  excessive  that  it  would  greatly  restrict  consumption. 

Senator  Williams.  I  know  that.  I  was  supposing  it  merely  for 
the  purposes  of  illustration.  In  other  words,  no  matter  what  the 
rate  is,  or  what  the  conditions  are,  if  anything  causes  you  to  change  to 
k  lower  price  for  the  product,  the  people  who  are  just  on  the  border 
line,  just  making  a  bare  profit,  will  have  to  quit  business,  no  matter 
what  the  duty  is  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  That  is  true;  but  in  the  case  of  lead  the  margin  is  so 
close  that  only  the  very  well  situated  mines,  the  very  rich  mines, 
rich  in  ore  boaies,  would  be  able  to  continue.  I  am  very  frank  in 
saying  to  you  that  there  are  mines  to-day  that  are  so  situated,  that 
possess  such  a  richness  of  ore,  that  perhaps  they  could  mine  xmder  any 
conditions.  Their  lead  might  be  to  them  the  equivalent  of  a  gold 
mine  to  some  one  else — the  equivalent  of  a  fairly  good  grade  of  gold 
ore. 

I  wish  now  to  present  another  matter,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  duty  is  levied  under  the  Underwooa  bill.  Senators  will 
note  that  paragraph  51,  prescribing  the  duty,  reads: 

Lead-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  and  lead  dross,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the 
lead  containea  therein. 

To  some  of  the  Senators  that  may  not  be  very  intelli^ble — ''25  per 
centum  on  the  lead  contained  therein."  It  is  a  question  what  that 
means  and  what  interpretation  it  will  receive  at  the  customhouse 
doors  when  lead  ore  is  imported  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  if  it 
becomes  a  law. 

I  will  suggest  to  the  Senators  that  there  are  many  possibilities  for 
wrong — ^not  of  fraud,  but  of  wrong — upon  the  people  of  the  country 
in  the  importation.  When  a  quantity  of  lead  ore  would  be  presented 
at  a  port  of  entry,  say  upon  the  Mexican  border,  under  the  law  th^y 
would  be  required  to  nave  an  assay  taken  of  the  lead  content  to  detet- 
mine  how  much  lead  there  was  therein.  The  next  question  would 
be.  What  is  the  market  value  of  that  lead  ore  at  the  particular  port 
of  entry  ?  Say,  for  instance,  the  port  of  El  Paso.  If  that  lead  ore 
contained  15  per  cent  of  lead,  how  would  its  value  be  ascertained  so 
as  to  levy  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Perhaps  some  one  would  say— *-and  I  think  I  can  state  to  the  com- 
mittee that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  Underwood  committee — 
that  the  duty  would  be  levied  as  though  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore 
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ware  pig  lead  at  the  port  of  entry.    But,  as  they  further  state,  that 
would  he  a  matter  of  Treasury  construction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  two  phases  of  the  matter  would  present  them- 
selves to  the  customs  ofBcers  in  determining  what  duty  should  be 
paid.  One  theory  would  be  that  the  basis  should  be  the  market  price 
of  the  lead  in  the  ore,  deducting  therefrom  the  freight  between  El  raso 
and  New  York,  and  deducting  therefrom  such  necessary  smelter  or 
treatment  charges  as  would  be  imposed  by  a  smelter  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  obtain  the  lead  within  the  shipment  of  ore. 
.  I  am  none  too  familiar  with  the  prices  charged  for  smelting  ores  in 
the  western  country.  But  as  nearly  as  I  can  understand  the  price  is 
'not  less  than  $8  per  ton  for  the  least  refractory  ores,  and  ranges  on  up 
to  higher  prices,  according  to  what  other  foreign  substances  may  be 
associated  with  the  particular  shipment  of  lead  ore.  In  other  words, 
as  other  foreign  ingredients  are  associated  in  the  lead  ore,  the  cost  of 
smelting  may  be  higher  or  lower,  but  is  in  no  event  less  than  $8  a  ton, 
and  in  some  very  refractory  ores  the  cost  of  treatment  is  perhaps  $12 
to  $16  a  ton.  ' 

The  result  would  be  on  that  theory  that  there  would  be  deducted 
from,  say,  15  per  cent  ore — which  means  300  pounds  of  lead  to  the 
ton — first,  the  price  in  New  York;  next,  the  freight  from  El  Paso  to 
New  York;  next,  the  approximate  cost  of  smelting.  We  can  readily 
agree  that  perhaps  a  cent  a  pound  would  more  than  cover  the  freight 
rttbes  from  £}1  Paso  to  New  York.  But  add  the  treatment  charge,  and 
when  you  have  concluded  it  you  will  find  that  the  15  per  cent  or^ 
would  enter  the  customhouses  of  the  country  without  any  duty  at  all. 
Why?  Because  300  pounds  of  lead  ore  (assuming  that  the  entire 
amount  could  be  recovered  upon  the  smelting  treatment)  would  be 
worth  only  $4  a  hundred  at  the  very  best  in  El  Paso,  as  though  it  were 
»]g  lead.     That  would  be  $12  as  the  gross  value  of  the  product,  and 

»m  that  would  be  deducted  a  smelting  charge  of  from  $8  to  $12  a 
ton.  The  result  would  be  that  15  per  cent  ore  could  be  oflFered  at  the 
ports  of  entry  along  our  Mexican  frontier,  and  would  be  entitled  to 
admission  under  this  bill,  without  paying  any  duty. 

The  point  I  have  made  here  has  been  more  or  less  discussed  b^  the 
Treasury  Department  in  connection  with  importations,  especially 
under  the  McKinley  Act,  and  decision  11,044  discusses  this  very  prop- 
osition very  carefully.  Of  course  you  will  understand  that  under  tne 
McKinley  Act  of  October  1,  1890j^  there  were  admitted  free  of  duty 
ores  that  contained  silver  wherein  the  silver  was  the  chief  item  of 
value.  They  were  admitted  free.  If  lead  was  the  chief  item  of  value, 
then  the  import  entry  was  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  $30  a  ton.  So  the 
customs  officers,  in  undertaking  to  determine  which  had  the  greater 
value — ^lead  or  silver — authorized  the  deduction,  first,  of  the  freight 
rate  from  El  Paso  to  New  York,  and,  next,  of  the  smelter  charge,  so 
that  the  allowance  then  made  was  1^  cents  a  pound  on  the  value  of 
jthe  ore.  So  if  this  proposition  should  come  up  again,  I  say  the  value 
of  the  lead  ore  offered  for  import  must  be  determined  by  the  returns 
that  could  be  received  from  the  lead  within  it,  and  as  to  15  per  cent 
ore  there  would  be  no  duty. 

Senator  Hsybijbn.  If  you  have  those  decisions,  or  a  reference  to 
them,  this  is  a  very  apt  place  to  insert  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  RoziES.  The  decision  is  No.  11044. 
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Senator  Heybtirn.  There  are  two  other  decisions.  Have  you 
those  ? 

1^.  RoziER.  I  have  not  them  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Yes;  at  this  place. 

(The  dates  and  numbers  of  the  three  Treasury  decisions  above 
referred  to  were  subsequently  furnished  for  insertion  in  the  recordi 
and  are  as  follows:  July  18,  1889,  No.  9492;  April  10,  1891,  No. 
11042;  Julv  16,  1891,  No.  11464. 

Senator  MoCimBER.  You  assume  that  there  will  be  no  duty, 
because,  after  deducting  all  these  charges,  there  will  be  no  value? 
Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  No  lead  value  in  the  ores. 

Senator  MgCumber.  If  there  would  be  no  lead  value  in  them  after 
deducting  this,  they  would  not  be  imported,  would  they  1 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yes;  they  would  be  imported. 

Senator  McCuifBER.  1  am  speaking  now  of  15  per  cent  lead  ores. 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  will  come  to  that  point  now. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  witness  who  immediately  preceded  me  that, 
especially  in  the  ores  of  Idaho,  and  all  the  sihcious  ores,  perhaps  bear- 
ing gold  or  silver,  in  order  to  smelt  them  there  has  to  be  used  a  lead 
flux  of  what  is  called  a  wet  ore.  In  other  words,  in  smelting  dry  sili- 
cious  ores  there  has  to  be  used  a  flux,  and  the  most  valuable  and 
economical  flux  is  a  wet  lead-ore  flux.  So  there  would^  be  repeated 
Importations,  and  to-day  it  is  a  matter  of  constant  practice  to  import 
from  Mexico  wet  lead  ores  for  smelting  purposes  in  treating  dry  sili- 
cious  ores. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  we  are  authorized  to  and  do  import  a  very 
large  quantity  of  lead  ore  from  Mexico  in  bond,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  24  of  the  Pa^me  tariff  law,  which  permits  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  in  bond  of  lead  ores  of  any  character  or  any 
percentage  of  richness.  They  are  brought  to  smelters,  and  upon  their 
importation  bond  is  given  tnat  they  will  be  reexported.  The  lead 
contents,  after  having  been  taken  out  by  the  smelting  process,  are 
exported  usually  in  the  form  of  pig  lead,  and  the  bond  given  at  the 
time  of  their  import  is  thereupon  canceled. 

Senator  MgCxjmber.  Do  all  of  these  lead  ores  from  Mexico  bear 
other  valuable  ingredients  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  Many  of  them  do.     They  mostly  carry  silver. 

Senator  Heyburk.  The  fraud  that  was  disclosed  imder  that  bill 
was  that  they  would  so  mix  the  ores,  before  exporting  them  to  this 
country,  as  to  take  them  entirely  outside  of  the  range  oi  the  schedule, 
by  putting  high-grade  silver  ores  with  them,  so  that  they  would  be 
suver  ore  and  not  lead  ore.  We  had  a  fight  over  that  question  in 
which  I  participated. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yes.  In  other  words,  Senator,  answering  your  ques* 
tion,  along  the  Mexican  border  there  began  to  be  established  sampling 
estabUshments,  where  they  would  take  the  ore  from  different  mines 
and  grade  it  up,  especially  as  to  the  ore  that  had  its  leading  content 
or  CTeater  value  hi  silver.  They  would  take  a  lead  ore^  and  they  would 
add  a  valuable  silver  ore  to  it,  so  that  the  mass  as  mixed  would  have 
a  greater  silver  valuiB  than  a  lead  value,  and  it  was  brought  in  free. 
So  that  even  now  this  same  thing  could  be  done,  under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Underwood  bill,  by  so  mixing  the  contents  or  so  reduc- 
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mg  the  percentage  that  if  (as  my  su^estion  was  made  just  now)  15 
per  cent  lead  ore  could  be  brought  into  the  United  States  without  any 
duty  at  all  being  imposed,  they  could  sample  rich  ores  down  to  that 
percentage — ^in  other  words,  oy  the  admixture  of  a  non valuable 
product. 

Senator  McCumber*  Does  the  Underwood  bill  provide  for  any  ores 
being  admitted  free  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  No;  for  the  reason  that  the  Underwood  bill,  as  pre- 
sented— that  is,  House  bill  18642 — undertakes  to  deal  only  with 
Schedule  C.  It  is  an  amendment  to  Schedule  C  of  the  Payne  tariff 
law,  and  leaves  unchanged,  as  vital  law,  the  provisions  of  section  24 
of  the  Payne  tariff  law. 

Senator  MgCumber.  But  what  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  follow  out 
and  to  obtain  as  nearly  as  I  could  your  line  of  reasoning  when  you 
asserted  that  without  any  attempted  fraud  on  the  country,  lead  ores 
bearing,  say,  15  per  cent  or  less  of  lead^  without  reference  to  their 
bearing  anything  else,  might,  under  previous  constructions  of  the  law, 
be  imported  free  into  this  country. 

Mr.  RoziEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Because,  as  I  imderstood  the  line  of  your 
ai^ument,  the  cost  of  freight  and  smelting  would  be  so  great  that 
they  would  havepractically  no  value  ? 

Mr.  Rozieb.  That  is  true. 

Senator  MoCttmbeb.  It  occurred  to  me  that  that  would  be  met 
with  Uie  declaration  that  if  they  had  no  value  they  could  not  afford 
to  be  imported,  and  hence  there  would  be  no  danger  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Rozieb.  But  they  would  be  imported  from  the  necessities  of 
smelters,  which  would  want  the  lead  equivalent  of  the  wet  ore  to 
intermix  with  the  dry  silicious  ores  for  smelting  purposes.  In  other 
words,  not  having  lead  ore,  the  smelter  would  have  to  get  it  at  some 
expense;  so  that  it  could  afford,  perhaps,  to  pay  the  freight  on  ore 
that  produced  only  $12  in  value  oi  lead.  It  could  afford  to  pay  that, 
because  otherwise  it  might  have  to  send  farther  and  pay  a  higner  price. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  read  carefully  this  proviso  in  clause 
51,  banning  on  line  12  ? 

Mr.  KoziEB.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  proviso  that 
has  appeared  in  the  Payne  Tariff  Act,  I  think  in  the  Wilson  bill,  and 
in  the  mcEonley  law. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  the  one  the  difficulty  was  over,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Rozieb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  That  is  the  proviso  that  caused  the  difficulty, 
and  under  which  the  decisions  were  rendered.  They  used  to  mix 
wet  and  dry  ores,  so  as  to  avoid  the  duty,  under  that  clause. 

Senator  Williams.  But  were  these  decisions  rendered  under  this 
clause  ?  Were  they  not  rendered  under  different  clauses  ?  And  was 
not  the  object  of  tne  decisions  to  ascertain  whether  the  silver  or  the 
lead  prevailed  in  the  particular  ore  ? 

Mr.  Rozieb.  Why,  certainly,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  Has  a  decision  ever  been  rendered  on  this 
clause  ? 

Mr.  Rozieb.  But  the  principle  laid  down  was  that  the  value  of  the 
lead  had  to  be  determined  on  its  own  merits;  that  the  value  of  the 
lead  was  determined  in  a  particular  manner,  by  taking  the  New  York 
price,  deducting  the  freight  charge,  and  deducting  the  ordinary  cost 
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of  being  reduced  into  pig  lead.  The  decision  does  not  specificallj 
mention  smelter  charges. 

Senator  Williams.  The  object  was  to  find  which  was  the  pre* 
dominant  value  1 

Mr.  RoziER.  That  was  the  original  purpose;  but  the  principle  laid 
down 

Senator  Williams.  I  will  read  the  proviso  to  you: 

Provided,  That  on  all  importations  of  lead-bearing  ores  the  duties  shall  be  estimated 
at  the  port  of  entry,  and  a  bond  given  in  double  the  amount  of  such  estimated  duties 
for  tiie  transportation  of  the  ores  oy  common  canieis  bonded  for  the  tiansportatum  of 
appraised  or  unappraised  merchandise  to  properly  equipped  sampling  or  smelting 
establishments,  wnether  designated  as  ''bonded  warehouses"  or  otnerwise.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  ores  at  such  establishments  they  shall  be  sampled  according  to  commerciid 
methods  imder  the  supervision  of  Grovemment  officers,  wno  shall  be  stationed  at  such 
establishments  and  who  shall  submit  the  samples  thus  obtained  to  a  Govemmeat 
assayer,  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  make  a  proper  assay 
of  the  sample  and  report  the  result  to  the  proper  customs  officers,  and  the  import 
entries  shall  be  liquidated  thereon,  except  in  case  of  ores  that  shall  be  removed  to  a 
bonded  warehouse  to  be  refined  for  exportation  as  provided  by  law.  And  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Senator,  if  my  opinion  is  of  any  value  in  that  matter, 
I  will  give  it.  The  duty  is  an  ad  valorem  duty.  That  duty  must  be 
upon  tne  market  value  of  a  product  at  the  port  of  entry. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  first  estimated  duty;  but  that  does 
not  fix  the  duty.  It  is  simply  an  estimate  at  the  port  of  entry. 
Does  not  this  proviso  go  on  to  say  that  they  are  to  be  sent  then,  under 
this  bond,  to  these  establishments  where  they  are  sampled,  and  then 
they  are  to  be  submitted  to  a  Grovemment  assayer,  and  upon  his 
report  the  duty  is  to  be  estimated  and  paid;  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  act,  they  ^^  shall  be  hquidated  thereon  ?'' 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yes;  but.  Senator,  if  you  will  read  the  provision  as 
applied  to  a  speciQc  duty,  you  will  see  that  the  provision  is  the  same, 
and  this  is  only  a  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  lead  that  is 
therein.  There  ought  to  be  no  occasion,  in  assessing  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  to  determine  the  assay  contents,  if  you  can  reach  its  market 
value. 

Senator  Williams.  But  does  not  this  bill  provide  that  very  thing  t 

Mr.  RoziEB.  I  do  not  so  understand  at  all.  I  understand  that  mt 
biU  provides  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  market  value  of  the  goods 
at  tne  port  of  entry. 

Senator  Williams.  But  it  does  not  say  so.     It  says: 

Lead-bearing  ore  of  all  kinds,  and  lead  dross,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem 
upon  the  lead  contained  therein. 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  follows  this  proviso,  prescribing  how  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  amount  of  lead  contained  therein.  It  says  that 
upon  the  report  of  the  assayer,  at  these  establishments  to  which  it  is 
sent  by  common  carrier  under  bond  of  double  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mate at  the  port  of  entry,  the  real  amount  of  lead  is  discovered,  and 
the  import  duty  shall  be  liquidated  thereon. 

Senator  Clabk.  According  to  the  value  at  the  port  of  entry. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  duty  is  assessed  on  the  value  of  the  lead  con* 
tent,  of  course.    It  can  not  be  assessed  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  RoziER.  No,  sir;  but  this  provision  appUes  to  a  specific  duty 
^•^  the  quantity  of  lead.    I  think,  Senator,  if  you  will  reason  the  matter 
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oaty  you  will  see  that  tkat  proTisicni  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  aseer- 
taimng  the  number  of  pounds  of  lead  that  are  in  the  shipment — not 
its  value;  and  th^re  is  not  one  word  said  in  the  latter  jpart  of  it  as  to 
the  value  of  the  lead  content.  It  is  entirely  its  quantity.  So  that  is 
one  reason  why  it  was  taken  from  the  previous  act,  without  dis^ 
tinsuishing  that  it  was  not  contents  that  you  wanted;  it  was  value. 

&nator  Williams.  At  each  of  these  places  wh^e  the  lead  would 
be  sent,  there  would  be  a  market  price  for  lead  on  that  day;  would 
thete  not  ? 

Mr.  RoziXB.  Under  the  present  decisions,  it  is  fixed  at  New  York. 

Senator  Williams.  But  at  smelting  establishments  located  else* 
where  than  in  New  York,  the  value  of  lead,  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  there,  is  known;  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  tr:]ue.  But  it  is  known  only  after  the 
ore  has  been  smelted,  and  after  they  have  furnished  their  own 
figures  of  what  its  value  was,  and  after  deducting  what  they  have 
determined  to  be  the  proper  smelting  charge. 

Senator  Williams.  Under  the  Dingley  bill  or  under  the  Payne 
bill,  did  any  lead  have  its  value  determined  in  the  way  you  have 
indicated,  except  where  the  purpose  was  to  ascertain  which  ore 
predominated  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  That  is  the  only  purpose,  as  I  understand. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention,  in  connection  with  this  matter  of 
importation  under  bond,  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  given  me  by  the 
department  show  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  there 
were  imported  in  bond  and  thereafter  exported  99,000  tons  and  some 
odd  hundred  pounds  of  lead.  That  is,  it  was  imported  as  ore,  and 
smelted  by  tne  smelters  under  the  bonds  given,  and  thereafter 
exported  from  the  United  States.  So  I  desire  to  call  the  committee's 
attention  to  this  proposition:  That  if  the  duty  is  lowered  as  pro* 
posed,  we  shall  have  at  least  99,000  tons  of  lead^  (about  one*fourtK  of 
the  ordinary  total  production  of  the  United  States)  that  will  be 
brought  into  the  United  States;  and  if  you  lower  the  duty  very 
greaUy,  the  men  who  have  smelted  this  ore  into  pig  lead  will  find  it 
more  profitable  to  market  it  here  in  the  United  States  than  to  pay 
freight  and  ship  it  out  of  the  country. 

^  we  would  almost  certainly  have,  upon  the  adoption  of  this  law, 
about  100,000  tons  of  pig  lead,  under  ordinary  conditions,  dumped 
U])on  our  market  immediately;  because  at  present,  at  the  expense  of 
railroad  charges,  they  have  to  ship  it  abroad  and  take  a  lower  price 
in  the  foreign  market. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  devote  just  a  little  time  to  the  lead 
industry  of  southeast  Missouri.  You  have  been  entertained  by  a 
description  of  mining  in  Idaho.  I  shall  speak  more  especially  of 
southeast  Missouri,  and  particularly  of  the  county  of  St.  Francois 
therein.  I  will  not  undertake  to  follow  the  history  of  lead  ore  in 
southeast  Missouri,  except  to  sav  that  early  discoveries  of  surface 
lead — ^galena — ^were  found  in  St.  Francois,  Jefferson,  Washington,  and 
Madison  Counties  150  years  ago,  and  some  primitive  mining  was  then 
engaged  in  in  that  enterprise.  The  mining  of  galena  ore  was  pursued 
for  perhaps  100  years.  Of  course,  that  involved  what  I  spoke  of  a 
moment  ago,  a  pick  and  shovel  proposition,^  finding  the  galena  ore 
rmming  am>ut  85  to  90  per  cent  of  pure  lead  at  the  grass  roots.  But 
of  course  that  enterprise  soon  played  out.     It  does  exist  in  a  small 
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way  in  some  of  the  adjoining  counties,  so  that  Jefferson  County,  for 
instance,  produces  400  or  500  tons  of  lead  now,  Washington  County 
120  tons,  Madison  County  perhaps  a  little  smaller  portion,  and  Craw* 
ford,  a  county  I  omitted,  perhaps  some  100  or  200  tons.  But  that  is 
all  the  mining  that  is  done  in  galena  ore. 

In  about  1867  in  St.  Francois  County  was  first  be^n  the  mining  of 
what  we  know  as  disseminated  lead  ore.  The  form  in  which  that  ore 
is  found  may  be  a  little  bit  interesting  to  this  committee.  It  is 
usually  found  about  300  to  600  feet  under  the  surface.  The  ordinary 
method  of  locating  the  lead  is  by  the  use  of  diamond  drills,  that  are 
put  upon  a  supposed  lead  property  boring  down  and  carrying  a  small 
core  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  which  presents  a  fair  view  of 
the  ground  and  the  rock  as  it  progresses. 

To  carry  this  matter  a  step  further,  the  lead  industry  has  been 
carried  on  there  for  about  40  years,  a  gradually  increasing  proposition. 
Senator  Williams  especially  commented  upon  the  fact  of  tne  lar^ 
increase  of  production.  I  may  say  that  my  county  of  St.  Francois 
has  furnished  in  the  last  15  years  the  entire  increase.  We  have 
increased  some  50,000  tons  in  production  in  the  past  10  years.  But 
going  just  a  step  further^  our  lead  is  found  disseminated  with  lime- 
stone rock.  It  is  found  m  what  might  be  called  pool  formation^  the 
pools  yarying  in  extent,  perhaps  from  one  the  size  of  this  room,  with 
a  thickness  of  3,  4,  10,  or  12  reet,  to  acres.  That  is,  the  pools  may 
be  found  almost  anywhere,  and  of  yarying  width,  length,  and  thick- 
ness. They  also  yary  in  the  richness  of  the  lead  ore.  Understand, 
gentlemen,  we  haye  there  nothing  but  lead;  that  is  the  only  yalue 
there. 

Senator  Heybubn.  These  holes  fill  up  with  limestone? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  They  seem  to;  and  they  do  it  in.yiolation,  apparentlyr 
of  geological  laws.  I  do  not  think  I  haye  eyer  heard  of  a  g€ol<»[isi 
coming  down  in  our  section  of  the  country  who  did  not  say  wej 
yiolated  all  the  traditional  laws  of  lead  ore.  That  ore  yaries,  as 
mined,  from,  I  should  say,  4  per  cent  in  richness — 4  pei  cent  of  lead — 
to  perhaps  12  or  13  per  cent.    But  the  mine  run  for  more  than  30 

J  rears  proyes  that  the  ayera^e  ore  milled  and  smelted  would  haye  a 
ead  content  of  not  exceeding  4^  per  cent.  In  other  words,  from 
each  ton  of  ore  mined  at  these  yar^ping  depths  of  300  to  700  feet,  we 
et  about  90  pounds  of  lead,  worth,  of  course,  yarying  prices.  While 
am  on  that  question  I  would  Uke  to  say  that  the  market  for  our 
lead  is  made  at  East  St.  Louis;  that  the  price  in  reality  is  controlled 
by  the  New  Yoik  market;  less  than  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  the 
carrying.  So  that  in  handling  the  lead  ore  we  haye  an  ayerage  price 
of  S3. 60  to  $4.50  for  taking  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  300,  400,  or 
500  feet,  a  ton  of  material. 

The  ordinary  method  of  treating  that  is  by  concentrating  mills,  bf 
which  the  ore,  the  limestone,  and  lead  are  crushed  first  in  blaae 
crushers,  thereafter  passed  oyer  steel  rolls  and  crushed,  leaying  the 
largest  diameter  perhaps  the  equiyalent  of  that  of  a  pea.    This 

Jroduct  is  than  passed  oyer  jigs,  which  are  somewhat  kke  tables, 
ut  they  haye  a  double  motion,  by  which  the  ore  and  the  water  ace 
intermixed  and  shaken,  and  by  the  force  of  grayity,  the  lead  beim; 
the  heayier,  the  product  is  to  some  extent  separated  from  the  rocK 
and  the  finest  particles  are  passed  oyer.  Some  of  this  same  produd 
is  treated  by  passing  oyer  tables  by  which,  with  the  action  of  water 
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and  the  movement  of  the  table,  the  fine  partidea  of  the  lead  are 
drawn  off  on  one  side,  and  of  course  the  waste  materials  pass  over 
the  other.  Having  that  concentrated  product,  which  usuallv  aver- 
ages  about  40  per  cent  of  lead  content  to  the  concentration,  tne  next 
process  is  the  roasting  of  that  ore  to  drive  off  sulphur,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  rock  that  still  adheres  to  particles  of  lead.  The  roasted 
or  concentrated  product  usually  ranges  60  to  70  per  cent  in  lead 
content.  Thereafter  the  lead  mat,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  treated 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  pig  lead  is  thereby  produced.  In 
mj  county  we  take  the  operation  Som  its  origin  of  finding  the  ore. 
nuning  it,  concentrating  it,  smelting  it  in  our  own  smelters,  ana 
thereafter  putting  it  upon  the  market,  either  at  East  St.  Louis  or  by 
shipment,  of  course,  to  those  who  have  purchased  the  product. 

In  a  general  way  I  think  I  have  covered  substantially  the  modus 
operanoi  of  the  operation  there.  We  are  producing,  as  I  have  said, 
a  gradually  increasing  product.  That  fact  is  due  to  the  addition  of 
new  mines  in  this  district,  new  companies  having  come  in,  and  that 
some  of  the  older  companies  have  enlarged  their  holdings.  In  a 
general  way  I  may  add  that  we  have  only  nve  principal  companies  at 
present  in  St.  Francois  County.  Each  company  has  gradually 
enlarged  its  mining  operations  by  opening  new  snaf  ts,  and  you  might 
say  really  operating  uuree,  four^  five,  seven,  or  eight  mines  under  one 
head.  The  history  of  the  district  is  that  this  enterprise  can  be 
carried  on  only  by  a  tremendous  investment  of  capital,  in  the  erection 
of  concentrating  mills  and  other  appliances,  because  of  the  low  grade 
of  ore;  it  can  not  be  cheaply  handled  by  small  mills. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  large  capital  ?  Give 
tis  some  idea  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  KoziBB.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  mills  that  have  started  in  a 
small  way,  having  a  capacity  of  200,  300,  and  400  tons  of  ore  a  day^ 
with  a  capacity  to  crush  and  treat  400  tons  of  ore  a  day,  have  not 
been  able  to  exist,  and  it  is  found  that  the  companies  who  can  subsist 
are  those  that  produce  not  less  than  1,500  tons  of  ore  each  24  hours. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  What  investment  does  such  a  mill  represent  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  I  will  give  as  nearly  as  I  can  an  approximate  state- 
ment. To  begin  with,  an  ordinary  shaft  equippea  with  pumping 
devices  with  uie  necessary  cages  and  hoists  costs  from  $65,000  to 
170,000.  That  is  for  one  shaft.  Some  of  the  companies  there  have 
from  12  to  15  shafts.  The  next  cost  would  be  of  a  concentrating 
mill,  which  varies  from  about  $700,000,  for  a  1,500-ton  mill,  up  to 
perhaps  $1,800,000  for  one  which  can  treat  3,000  tons  of  ore.  So 
that  we  are  compelled,  as  I  say,  to  handle  a  very  large  product  with 
the  most  improved  machinery.  To  give  the  committee  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  machinery,  afi  of  our  hoists  are  electrically 
operated;  all  of  the  cars  used  underneath  the  ground  are  drawn  by 
compressed-air  locomotives;  the  mills,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  electricallv  operated.  We  have  gas  furnaces,  though,  that  have 
been  installea  in  that  community.  Everything  nas  been  done  with 
the  idea  of  making  a  great  amount  of  production  at  the  very  lowest 
cost.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  in  entire  fairness,  the  cost  of 
lead,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  determined  from  the  average  of  these 
mines^  is  $3.60  per  100,  without  any  charge  for  taxes  or  dividends  or 
anvtiung  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Hbtbhrn.  Or  interest  on  investment  ? 
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Mr.  RoziSB.  Or  interest  oh  investment. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is,  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  Perhaps  you  could  properly  say  it  was  labor  cost,  if 
we  should  include  the  cost  of  coal  and  of  all  the  necessary  devices. 
For  instance,  we  have  to  get  scrap  iron  to  use  as  a  flux  in  the  refining 
of  this  lead.  We  use  all  of  those  ingredients  to  go  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  lead. 

Senator  MoCumbbb.  Do  you  include  depreciation  in  your  value, 
the  machinery,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  RoznsB.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  la 
true,  but  I  am  almost  certain  that  is  not  included  in  this  $3.60  price. 
I  think  that  includes  simply  the  expense  of  operation.  Of  couise. 
now,  that  may  ultimately  oe  indudea,  or  there  may  be  a  sum  earned 
for  the  construction  of  new  machinery,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
this  price  is  the  absolute  cost,  without  any  return  for  capital  or  for 
reinvestment. 

In  going  a  step  further  I  yriH  say  to  the  committee  that  the  acreago 
held  by  those  five  companies  is  considerable;  perhaps  45,000  acres  are 
held  by  them.  Just  what  quantity  of  it  is  still  lead-bearing,  or  stiU 
contains  mines  of  sufficient  value  to  work,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But 
I  can  speak  of  some  of  the  companies  there,  one  in  particular,  that  has 
been  mining  some  44  years,  since  1867,  that  in  a  general  way  has  paid 
6  per  cent  dividends  to  its  stockholders  during  that  entire  periocf.  I 
may  also  admit  that  the  capital  has  perhaps  on  two  occ-asions  been 
increased  by  voluntary  donation  to  the  stockholderB  of  the  additional 
capital.  But  for  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  no  company  in  the 
district  that  has  increased  its  capital  excepting  by  the  addition  of 
money.  I  was  with  one  of  the  companies  there  that  involved  a  very 
large  outlay  of  money,  approaching  $12,000,000  before  a  dollar  was 
ever  earned  by  the  company. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Suppose  that  capital  were  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  new  machineiy  and  everythmg  new  to-day — that  eveiy 
dollar  went  into  the  enterprise.  Then  you  might  state  to  the  com- 
mittee whether  or  not,  under  the  present  prices,  the  investor  would 
receive  an  exorbitant  interest  upon  his  investment,  or  whether  he 
would  receive  any,  or  how  much  ne  would  receive. 

Mr.  RoziEB.  I  would  say,  under  the  most  favorable  management 
and  best  conditions  a  man  who  was  starting  and  investing  the  market 
value  of  the  property  could  not  receive  more  than  6  to  8  per  cent 
return  on  the  capital  invested ;  and  with  that  he  would  cariy  a  risk 
both  of  markets  and  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  his  property, 
because  there  is  no  absolute  assurance  that  the  acreage  that  he  may 
have  will  continue  to  produce. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  for  that  reason  there  would  hardly  be  any 
new  investors,  would  there  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Senator  Wili-iams.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  voluntary 
appropriations  of  stock  to  the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  I  say,  I  thmk.  Senator,  this  one  company,  bee:inning 
in  1867,  has  perhaps  increaseo  its  capital  stock  three  or  four  fold;  but 
there  has  been  no  addition  in  that  way  for  more  than  10  years — a  little 
more  than  10  years. 

Senator  Williams.  Prior  to  that  10  years  they  increased  it,  you 
think,  three  or  four  fold  ? 
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Mr.  RoziER.  Yes;  I  would  say  from  1867.  That  is,  only  the  one 
company. 

Senator  Willlims.  While  they  have  been  declaring  6  per  cent 
dividends  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  That  is  true.  The  early  investors  made  a  good  fair 
-profit,  but  the  later  investors  have  not,  and  this  applies,  as  I  stated  to 
you,  to  only  one  company,  the  oldest  one  in  the  district. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  three  or  four  fold  the  original 
capital  stock.     That  is  how  you  mean  to  be  understood? 

Mr.  RoziER.  That  is,  the  capital  has  been  trebled  in  44  years  at  no 
expense  to  the  stockholders. 

Senator  Williams.  That  would  be  18  per  cent,  would  it  not  i 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  will  have  to  figure  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Six  per  cent  on  three  times  *^x"  is  equal  to  18 
per  cent  on  **x"  ? 

Afr.  RoziER.  That  perhaps  is  true  of  the  ordinary  investment;  but 
I  would  say  that  in  my  own  experience  in  Afissouri  a  man  investing  in 
fanning  lands  who  had  not  made  that  increase  of  value  would  not  be 
very  well  satisfied  .with  his  gain. 

Senator  Heyburn.  A  man  investing  in  farming  lands  has  his  farm 
left  after  hie  has  paid  his  dividends;  but  a  man  investing  ii;!  a  mine  has 
nothing  left  after  he  has  paid  his  dividends,  because  he  has  paid  them 
out  of  his  property  ? 

Mr.  RozieR.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  A  farm  might  yield  a  profit  because  of  a])pre- 
dation  in  the  value  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  Perhaps  that  is  true. 

Senator  Williams.  Has  that  appreciation  taken  pla«e  in  the  value 
of  iead  i 

Mr.  RoznsR.  No,  sir. 

Scmator  Williams.  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  RoziBR.  It  is  cheaper. 

Senator  Williams.  So  it  has  not  been  owing  to  the  appreciation  in 
lead? 

Mr.  RozisB.  Before  I  close^  and  I  shall  be  through  in  just  a  few 
moments,  I  want  to  discuss  just  a  little  conditions  in  St.  Francois 
County  as  applied  to  the  people  who  are  dependent  on  this  industry. 
Of  course,  gradually  growmg  each  year,  the  population  of  the  county 
has  kept  nace  with  the  development  of  the  mining  industry.  St. 
Francois  County  is  not  a  good  farming  county.  About  one-naif  of 
the  county  mignt  be  called  good  farmmg  land — good,  average  Mis- 
souri fanning  bind.  The  mining  property  is  not  farming  land  at  all. 
Where  the  mines  are  located  is  almost  of  no  value  for  farming  pur- 
poses. There  are  employed  in  this  industry  about  between  6,000 
and  7,000  men.  If  I  add  those  employed  in  the  smelters — ^two  of 
the  smelters  being  located  some  little  distance  off — I  would  say  that 
about  7,000  men  obtain  their  entire  subsistence  by  their  employment 
in  the  mining  industries  of  St.  Francois  County.  In  addition  to 
that,  of  course,  there  would  be  a  very  considerable  number  of  these 
people  whose  entire  dependence  is  upon  this  industry.  I  could 
ulustrate  this  matter  perhaps  better  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  towns  located  where  the  mines  are:  Bonne  Terre, 
a  town  having  about  3,500  population;  Flat  River,  havii)^  about 
6,000;  Desloge,  having  a  population  of  3,500;  Leadwood,  witn  about 
3,000;  Elvins,  with  about  3,500;  Boe  Run,  with  about  2,000;  and 
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the  town  of  St.  Francois,  with  about  2,000  people.  I  may  say  to 
this  committee  with  entire  candor  that  were  these  mines  not  in 
existence,  or  had  they  not  been  started  there  would  not  have  been  a 
population  of  500  people  over  this  acreage;  and  yet  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  almost  35,000,  who  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  lead 
industry;  as  though  they  were  in  a  desert  with  nothing  but  the  visi- 
ble supply  of  food  and  water  that  they  might  have  at  hand. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  your  wage  scale;  have  you  any  figures  on 
that? 

Mr.  RoziER.  The  wage  scale  is  contained  in  the  statement  I  have 
submitted. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  would  like  to  get  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  was  going  to  offer  this. 

Senator  Clark.  Then  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  RoziER.  The  wage  scale  in  St.  Francois  County,  as  compared 
with  the  Idaho  district,  is  low.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  offer  any 
exact  explanation  other  than  the  fact  that  Missouri  is  a  more  thickly 
populated  State  and  the  miners  in  our  section  have  been  lai^lr 
recruited  from  the  farming  population  in  adjoining  counties.  liMck 
has  been  said  about  the  foreign  and  native  population  working  in  1^ 
mines.  About  65  per  cent,  as  nearly  as  I  could  estimate,  are  strictly 
American-born  people  working  there.  Perhaps  10  to  15  per  cent  are 
of  English,  Irish,  and  German  birth. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  agood  many  Welsh ? 

Mr.  RoziBR.  No,  not  many.  "We  have  some,  but  not  a  very  large 
number.  I  would  estimate  that  we  have  employed,  in  the  most  ser- 
vile employment  connected  with  our  industry,  about  20  per  cent  of 
Galicians,  either  Greeks  or  Austrians — ^I  say  Galicians;  also  people 
from  south  Russia.  There  seems  to  have  come  quite  a  numoer  of 
these  men,  the  American  laborers  not  desiring  to  do  the  dioveling 
work  but  wanting  rather  to  be  employed  as  either  a  foreman  or  back- 
hand in  the  mine. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Have  you  any  colored  labor  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  We  have  a  peculiar  condition  in  all  of  the  towns  I 
have  mentioned  except  one.     No  colored  man  is  permitted  to  stay. 

Senator  MoCumber.  He  is  not  counted  as  an  American  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  The  county  is  about  an  even  break,  sometimes  Repub- 
lican and  sometimes  Democratic 

Senator  Williams.  That  situation  does  not  exist  except  there  and 
in  some  towns  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yes;  and  some  lower  counties  of  southeast  Missouri, 
in  Dunklin  County,  and  perhaps  Stoddard  and  Pemiscot.  In  many 
of  those  St.  Francois  County  towns  a  negro  is  only  permitted  to  pass 
through;  he  is  not  permitted  to  stop. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Is  that  by  law  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  Simply  local  conditions.  The  people  make  it  a  little 
warm  for  a  colored  man  who  lights  there. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  make  the  law  themselves  there  on  the 
subject? 

Mr.  RoziER.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  no  law  at  all;  Missouri  has  no  such 
law. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  would  perhaps  better  offer  this  m  the 
record,  before  we  overlook  it. 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
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Statemeni  offftvaUing  tarifff  on  leadf  United  States  production  and  conaumpHon,  pricei 
at  New  York  and  Jjondon,  and  wages  paid  in  Missouri  from  1S70  to  1912;  also  duties 
eoUeeted  on  lead  and  manirfactures  of  leadfivm  1884  to  1911} 

|Aot  of  JoDB  30, 1884:  Pigs  and  btfs,  2  cants  per  potmd;  sheet,  ete. ,  2.76  cents  per  pound.    Reduced  10  per 

cent  in  1872,  Imt  this  reduction  was  repealed  in  1875.]* 


Years. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1878 
1870 
1877, 
1878 
1878 
1388 
1881 
1882 
1883 


United 
States 

produc- 
tion. 


aiwrt 
Umt. 
17,880 
25,000 
38,000 
51,864 
50,428 
61,648 
67,068 
81,900 
91,060 
02,780 
07,825 
117,085 
132,880 
143,957 


United 
States 
consump- 
tion. 


Short 

tons. 

60,778 

70,748 

76,233 

88,076 

82,531 

78,033 

74,253 

89,192 

94,418 

03,388 

101, 187 

119,246 

136,930 

145,976 


Duties 

ooltectedon 

imports. 


Price  (cents  per 
pound). 


New 
York. 


London. 


6.25 
6.08 
6.30 
6.32 
6.01 
6.85 
6.13 
6.49 
3.61 
4.14 
5.04 
4.81 
4.91 
4.32 


4.05 
3.96 
4.34 
6.06 
4.80 
4.88 
4.70 
4.46 
3.63 
3.22 
3.56 
8.25 
3.13 
2.81 


W 


Drillers. 


81.75 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.60 
1.20 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 


in 


Back- 
hands. 


81.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.10 
1.00 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 


{Act  of  Mar.  Z,  1883:  Piss  and  bars,  2  cents  per  pound;  ore  and  dross,  1.6  cents  per  pound;  sheet,  etc.,  3 
eents  per  pound,    under  this  act  ore  classed  as  silver  ore,  but  conteining  lead,  was  admitted  ftee.] 


1884 

1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 


130,807 

141,433 

129,412 

132,343 

135,629 

144,420 

146,212 

140,070 

151,019 

163,210 

167,397 

168,784 

866,015.84 

3.74 

2.69 

81.60 

147,186.01 

3.96 

2.61 

1.35 

221,947.37 

4.63 

2.87 

1.50 

236,617.78 

4.50 

2.80 

1.60 

146,310.26 

4.42 

3.02 

1.50 

67,757.11 

3.03 

2.84 

1.60 

11.25 
1.10 
1.16 
1.16 
1.16 
1.16 


( 


HoKlnlsy  Act,  Oct.  1, 180O:  Pigs  and  bars,  2  cents  per  pound;  all  ore,  1.6  cents  per  (ound;  sheet,  etc,  2.6 

cents  per  pound.] 


1800 
1881 
1802 


161,733 
180,250 
181,776 

166,962 


862,896.06 
832,364.82 
814,321.64 

979,906.42 


4.48 

2.91 

1.60 

4.35 

2.70 

1.60 

4.00 

2.34 

1.60 

3.73 

2.07 

{ 

<1.40 
1.50 

1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.16 
1.26 


[Wilsoo  Aoty  Aug.  27, 1804:  Pics  and  bars,  1  cent  per  pound;  all  ore,  f  cent  per  pound;  sheet,  etc.,  1|  cents 

per  pound.    Manufactures  of,  not  specially  provided  for,  35  per  cent.] 


1804 
1886 
1806 
1807 


162,686 

182,270 

170,000 

224,775 

188,000 

193,275- 

211,000 

219,025 

8644,009.83 

1,180,374.80 

088,427.10 

368,559.73 


3.29 
3.23 
2.98 
3.68 


2.05 
2.34 
2.43 
2.64 


81.25 

81.00 

1.16 

.90 

1.25 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.36 

1.10 

1.46 

1.20 

1  Figures  taken  firom  reports  of  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

s  A  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  was  placed  on  bar  and  other  lead  on  Aug.  10,  1780.    The  act  of  Jul  v  1,  1812, 
a  war  measure.  Increased  this  duty,  with  others,  100  per  cent.    From  1815  to  1824  the  duty  was  1  cent  per 

Kmd,  from  1824  to  1828  it  was  2  cents  per  pound,  fh>m  1828  to  1846  It  was  3  cents  per  pound,  from  1846  to 
7  it  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  from  1857  to  1861  it  was  16  per  cent  ad  valorem.    The  act  of  Mar.  2, 
1861,  Increasea  the  duty  to  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  act  of  Aug.  5, 1861,  again  Increased  It  to  1.5  cents  per 
poond.    This  was  followed  by  the  act  of  June  30, 1864,  referred  to  ab^ve. 
*  Day's  work  increased  to  10  hours. 
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Statement  of  prevailing  tariffe  on  lead,  United  States  production  and  eoneumptUm,  prieu 
at  New  York  and  London,  and  wages  paid  in  Missouri  from  1870  to  1911;  also  dnlkt 
collected  on  lead  and  Tnaniifactures  of  leadfivm  1884  to  1911  * — Coatmued. 

[Dingey  Act,  July  34, 1807:  Pigs,  ben.  and  baso  bollion,  2|  cents  per  pound:  eU  ore,  1^  cents  per  pooad; 
sheet,  etc.,  2.6  oenta  per  pound.    ICanultertane  of  not  q;>eelally  provided  for,  45  per  cent.} 


Years. 


1808 
18M 
1000 

1001 

1003 
1903 
1004 
1035 

1006 

1007 


United 

States 
produc- 
tion. 


Short 

tons. 

1228,476 

1217,085 

1270,107 

1270,922 

1275,000 
1282,402 
1307,204 
1  310,744 

1865,309 

1352,237 


United 
States 
consump- 
tion. 


Short 
ton». 
228,631 
218,821 
280,044 

281,724 

281,222 
286,888 
315, S71 
825,401 

366,000 

361,450 


Duties 

ooUectedon 

imports. 


0413,388.50 
105,368.31 
303,238.10 

330,500.78 

439,722.03 
735*604.70 
814,466.83 
469.277.03 

1,542,313.60 

082,235.00 


Price  (cents  per 
pound). 


New 
York. 


8.78 
4.47 
4.37 

4.33 

4.07 
4.24 
4.31 
4.71 

6.66 

6.38 


London. 


2.82 
3.22 
3.60 

2.72 

2.45 
2.61 
2.60 
2.08 

8.77 

3.15 


Waeespaidin 
Missouri. 


Drillers. 


{ 


{ 


$1.45 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.66 
1.60 
1.80 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.26 


Base- 
bands. 


i.ao 

LIO 
1.10 
L» 
1.19 
LfiO 
l.« 
'!.• 

urn 

1.10 

l.« 


[Payne  Act,  August  6, 1000;  duties  practically  as  above.] 


1008 314,067 

1909 358,947 

1010 370,620 

1011 402,281 


8270,388.06 
504.504.61 
668,087.45 
605,234.10 


4.20 
4.27 
4.44 
4.42 


3.01 
2.83 
2.80 


I 


18.35 
3.35 
2.25 
2.26 


l.K 


t  The  statistics  given  here  are  taken  from  the  carefully  prepared  tables  in  the  recent  work  on  lead  snd 
lino  in  the  United  States,  by  W.  R.  IngaUs.    Hill  Pub.  Co.,  1006.    Bee  pp.  200-206. 


Production,  southeast  Miesouri: 

1909 

1910 


Tons. 

126,784 

145, 387 

1911 153, 915 

Production,  southwest  Missouri: 

1909 20, 4» 

1910 20,729 

1911 25,996 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  on  behalf  ol  Miasouri  lead 
producers. 

Edward  A.  Rozibr, 

Farmington,  Mo. 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  would  like  to  add  just  a  few  remarks  on  St.  Francois 
County.  I  would  like  to  have  this  committee  impressed,  as  I  believe 
I  am,  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  retaining  substantially,  or  at 
least  approximately,  the  duty  laid  by  the  Payne  tariff  law  on  lead.  I 
believe  any  lower  duty  would  mean  the  absolute  closing  of  the  mines 
in  St.  Francois  County,  or  an  invitation  to  the  laboring  people  to 
work  at  starvation  wages.  I  have  depicted  conditions  tnere,  where 
there  is  no  especially  favorably  situated  mine.  There  is  no  mine  there 
whose  output  exceeds  in  metallic  contents  the  amount  I  named,  of 
4i  to  5  per  cent.  So  that  all  the  mines  operated  there  are  under 
almost  identical  conditions,  so  that  what  affects  one  will  affect  all,  and 
I  frankly  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  lead  in  the  St.  Louis 
markets,  or  in  New  York,  if  you  please,  would  mean  either  the  reduc- 
tion so  materially  in  the  price  of  labor  there  that  they  would  be  on  a 
starvation  basis,  or  it  would  mean  the  entire  closing  down  of  that 
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district.  We  are  producing  to-day  153,000  tons,  almost  40  per  cent 
of  the  present  production  of  the  United  States.  I  do  say  that  the 
imposition  of  a  lower  tariff  means  the  closing  down  of  tliat  district, 
and  it  means  the  absolute  turning  at  lai^e  of  about  7,000  men  who 
earn  at  least  a  moderate  liring  in  that  empoynient  to-day.  Of  course 
I  do  not  think  I  need  to  discuss  with  the  members  of  this  committee 
any  further  the  proposition  that  when  one  industry  is  closed  down, 
and  the  laboring  men  who  obtained  a  living  in  that  enterprise  before 
are  turned  adrut,  they  become  competitors  in  every  form  of  labor 
industry  in  the  country,  and  that  perhaps  the  turning  adrift  of  fully 
20,000  people  who  now  earn  a  UveUhood,  a  good,  fair  UveUhood,  in 
the  leaa  industry,  if  they  are  compelled  to  go  out  and  compete  with 
other  wage  earners,  would  mean  the  greatest  narm  to  the  whole  people 
of  the  country,  disturbing  conditions  in  every  market  and  in  every 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  What  is  the  labor  item  of  the  lead  producers 
of  Missouri  ?    You  have  given  it  for  a  county. 

Mr.  RoziBB.  I  would  say  very  frankly,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not 
know  very  much  of  other  conditions.  1  do  know  that  in  Madison 
County,  tne  county  below  us,  where  they  have  attempted  to  operate 
with  the  same  character  of  labor,  they  have  not  been  very  successful; 
and  the  wages,  if  anything,  are  a  trifle  lower.  In  the  Joplin  district, 
with  perhaps  about  25,000  tons  of  lead,  they  are  much  more  inter- 
ested in  zinc — that  is,  lead  is  found  as  an  accompaniment  of  zinc. 
Whether  it  be  the  by-product  or  zinc  be  the  by-product  depends  on 
the  mine.  In  some  mines  the  lead  is  the  greater  value;  m  others 
the  zinc.  They  pay  a  slightly  higher  labor  wage  than  we  do  in  my 
country.  I  can  omy  explain  this,  perhaps,  by  saying  that  condi- 
tions tnere  are  a  little  more  favorable  for  independent  operation. 

Senator  Hetburn.  My  question  was  directed  at  the  number  of 
miners  employed.     I  thought  you  had  already  quoted  it. 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  gave  7,000  as  in  my  country. 

Senator  Hetburn.  How  about  the  State  t 

Mr.  Rozier.  I  would  have  to  only  estimate  that.  I  would  suppose 
a  little  in  excess  of  double  that  amount:  perhaps  16,000  employed 
in  lead  and  zinc.  I  guess  it  would  be  higner  in  tne  whole  zinc  trade, 
but  in  the  lead  approaching  15,000  to  16,000,  perhaps. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  you  employ  a  great  many  men  from 
the  farm  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McC^umber.  I  assume,  then,  that  the  price  of  labor  in  the 
mines  is  considerably  greater  than  the  price  of  labor  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Rozier.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  it  require  more  intelUgent  men  to  do 
the  work  in  the  mines  than  it  does  to  do  ordinary  farm  work  1 

Mr.  Rozier.  No;  we  do  not  apparently  require  the  high  class  of 
miners  that  is  employed  in  the  Idano  district.  The  miners,  however, 
are  men  of  fair  intelligence,  and  they  get  a  very  considerably  higher 
rate  of  pay  in  the  mines  than  they  would  upon  the  farms,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  they  have  been  largely  recruited  from  the  farms. 

Senator  Hetburn.  We  get  some  of  our  best  men  from  your  mines. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  just  what  I  sm  trying  to  get  at.  In 
all  of  tlie  evidence  that  is  before  us  we  assume  that  the  labor  in  these 
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manufactures  must  be  sustained  at  a  veiy  much  higher  rate  than  the 
average  labor  of  the  countiy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  labor 
is  not  any  more  intelligent  than  that  used  elsewhere,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  some  witness  give  a  good,  substantial  reason  wh^y  the  labor 
in  your  mines  should  be  superior,  why  you  should  pay  higher  prices 
than  for  equally  intelligent  labor  upon  the  farm,  and  why  we  snould 
maintain  a  s]^stem,  and  I  am  seeking  information  only,  that  forces  a 
very  much  higher*  wage  in  one  line  than  would  be  required  in  other 
lines  of  equally  intelligent  employment? 

Mr.  EoziER.  One  reason,  perhaps,  is  a  very  easy  one  to  suggest- 
that  is,  the  men  are  working  under  ground;  they  go  into  th6  bowels 
of  the  earth;  they  work  in  dsjup  environments. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Then  it  is  a  harder  labor,  a  more  hazardous 
labor  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  I  was  going  to  add  there  is  a  great  risk  of  loss  of  life. 
While  we  have  been  rather  fortunate  in  our  coimty,  there  is  con- 
tinued risk,  continued  danger,  both  to  limb  and  to  Ufe. 

Senator  Williams.  Working  on  a  farm  is  a  healthier,  pleasant^r 
life,  is  it  not,  than  working  in  a  factory  or  a  mine  t 

Mr.  RoziEB.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Williams.  But  the  majority  of  men  wanting  an  increased 
wage  go  and  do  it. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  How  do  the  hours  of  labor  on  the  farm  com- 
pare with  those  in  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  I  oi^ht  to  have  added  here  that  our  district  is  entirely 
upon  an  eight-hour  oasis. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  And  the  average  farm  is  on  a  16-hour  basis,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  Sometimes  it  is  longer  than  that. 
.    Senator  Williams.  But  the  16  hours  is  out  in  Grod's  free  air. 

Mr.  RoziEB.  Senator  Williams,  if  I  had  to  make  a  choice  I  would 
go  on  the  farm  rather  than  work  in  the  mine. 

•Senator  MoCumbeb.  And  put  in  a  longer  number  of  hours  for  less 
wages? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  indulge  me  just  a 
moment  further,  and  I  suppose  my  remarl^  may  api>lv  more  to  the 
gentlemen  on  this  side  [referring  to  the  Democratic  side  of  the  com- 
mittee], I  do  not  know  whether  the  present  Underwood  schedule  on 
lead  is  presented  as  a  revenue  measure  or  along  nonproductive  lines. 
At  any  rate,  the  figures  furnished  at  page  65  of  the  report  that  lies 
before  you 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  nonrevenue  lines  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  No ;  on  other  than  protective  lines,  was  what  I  intended 
to  say.  The  figures  of  the  estimate  of  imports  under  this  law  show 
that  there  will  be  a  loss  of  revenue  of  $100,000. 

Senator  Williams.  Pardon  me  one  minute,  because  otherwise  mj 
interruption  would  interfere  with  you  later.  I  neglected  to  ask  this 
before.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in,  after  you  put  in  your  labor 
schedule  there,  your  rate  of  wages ;  put  in,  if  you  can,  the  total  amount 
of  money  received  from  sales  of  lead  in  vour  county,  and  the  total 
amount  paid  out  to  labor  during  1910  and  1911,  as  far  as  you  can. 

Mr.  RoziEB.  I  will  have  to  be  permitted  to  furnish  that  at  a  later 
date.    I  am  not  able  to  furnish  those  figures  now. 
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Senator  Williams.  I  want  you  to  send  it  to  the  clerk  so  that  it  can 
be  inserted,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  insert  it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  RoziEB.  Yes,  sir.  I  merely  wanted  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  the  rate  in  the  Underwood  bill,  as  applied  to  lead,  would  mean  a 
loss  of  revenue  of  something  over  $100,000.  It  has  not  accomplished 
any  purpose  of  production,  but  it  has  accomplished  a  loss  of  revenue, 
if  these  figures  be  correct. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  it  has  not  accomplished  any  purpose. 
Would  not  the  price  of  lead  in  this  country  be  a  little  lower  ? 

Mr.  RoziEB.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would,  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
labor  that  is  engaged  in  it  now.  I  realize  that,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  am  appeanng  here. 

oenator  Simmons.  The  consumer  would  get  it  a  little  bit  cheaper, 
you  think,  in  this  country,  but  the  Treasury  would  not  get  quite  as 
much  revenue  ? 

Mr.  RoziER.  W-ould  you  care  to  go  back  to  1897,  and  repeat  the 
6xperien6e  of  low  prices  and  other  general  conditions  ? 

Senator  Heyburn.  When  there  were  no  consumers  to  speak  of. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  simply  wanted  to  draw  out  the  fact;  you  said 
it  would  accomplish  no  gooa.  For  the  consumer  to  get  lead  a  little 
cheaper  than  he  gets  it  now  would  be  accomplishmg  some  good, 
would  it  not  t 

Mr.  RoziEB.  I  spoke  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government. 
But  as  regards  the  consumer,  I  say  I  would  not  want  to  point  to  any 
greater  object  lesson  than  the  low  prices  of  1895  and  1896.  I  think 
we  had  an  experience  there  that  ougnt  to  answer  for  some  time  to  come 
on  the  matter  of  lowering  prices.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Heybusn.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  yesterday,  when  I  introduced 
two  tables,  the  letter  of  the  Director  of  the  Census  had  become  sep- 
arated from  them,  and  I  will  hand  that  to  the  reporter  now. 

In  closing  this  matter  I  want  to  introduce  64  hitters  which  I  have 
received  from  men  engaged  in  nonproductive  mines — ^that  is  to  say, 
mines  in  the  prospecting  and  developing  stages — and  ask  to  have  the 
letters  printed  in  the  record. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  Lodge).  They  will  be  printed. 

Senator  Hetbtjbn.  I  desire  also  to  introduce  nine  telegrams  from 
the  same  class  of  people,  the  nonproductive  miners  who  are  in  process 
of  developing  their  mines.  When  I  say  the  nonproductive  miners  I 
am  speakmg  for  $32,105,866  of  capital  invested  in  the  mines  that  will 
be  nroductivo,  in  the  expectation  of  those  who  are  developing  them, 
ana  the  wages  paid  in,  wnich  are  $1 ,302,542.  Of  course,  they  have  no 
value  of  product.  I  merely  wanted  these  items,  in  connection  with 
the  letters  I  am  introducing,  to  show  their  purpose.  Those  are  the 
mines  in  one  county,  the  county  in  which  I  five  in  Idaho. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  You  say  *^ nonproductive."  I  do  not  quite 
catch  the  meaning. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Nonproductive  means  mines  in  process  of  devel- 
opment that  as  yet  have  not  reached  the  profitable  stage,  the  produc- 
ing stage.  Those  mines  are  not  all  owned  by  prospectors,  but  many 
of  them  are  being  suppUed  with  funds  from  the  producing  mines ;  and 
I  think  there  is  evidence  here  at  hand,  if  I  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  ^  further,  that  would  account  for  probably  three-quarters  of  a 
milUon  dollars  of  that  money  that  is  being  put  into  the  nonproductive 
mines  by  men  right  in  this  room. 
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Senator  Clark.  Are  most  of  these  in  active  development  ? 

Senator  Heybltrn.  They  are.  The  Government  has  taken  only  the 
mines  that  are  actually  developing  and  getting  ready  to  become  pro- 
ducers. The  producers  pass  gradually  out  of  existence  as  producers, 
and  they  draw  from  the  nonproducing  mines  to  keep  up  uie  supply 
of  production.     That  is,  I  believe,  all  we  have  to  offer. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Callbreath  wanted  to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  F.  GAILBSEATH,  JE.,  OF  DEBVEB,  COLO., 
SECBETABY  OF  THE  AMEBIGAF  MIVIVG  COITGBESS. 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  some  of  the  facts  upon  which  we  base  our  belief 
tiiat  no  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  duties  upon 
argentiferous  lead  ores. 

iJnder  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  Dingley  Act  large  amounts  of 
capital  have  been  expended  in  searching  for  and  developing  lead-^re 
deposits  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  in  the  building  of  expensive 
plants  for  treating  the  ores,  and  in  the  construction  of  railroads  for 
their  transportation  to  the  markets.  Thousands  of  men  have  been 
employed  m  prospecting,  developing,  mining,  shipping,  and  U^at- 
ment  of  these  ores.  A  blow  dealt  to  the  lead-mining  industry  would 
not  be  confined  to  that  industry  alone.  Large  sums  are  spent  for 
coal,  timber,  machinery,  tools,  explosives,  agricultural  products,  and 
freight.  The  producers  and  then*  employees  would  therefore  not 
alone  be  affected,  but  the  coal  miner,  the  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
tools,  and  explosives,  and  their  emphwees;  the  farmer  would  lose  his 
best  market  and  many  thousands  of  railroad  employees  would  be 
forced  into  idleness  if  the  lead  industry  should  be  destroyed.  In 
Colorado  alone  it  is  estimated  that  a  single  railroad  would  lose 
$400,000  annually  in  freights  as  a  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
this  basic  industry.  The  successful  and  economic  recovery  of  gold 
and  silver  from  silicious  ores  by  the  smelting  process  requires  the 
use  of  lead-bearing  ores.  Without  them  the  smelting  cost  of  silicious 
ores  would  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  mining  of  low-grade  gold 
deposits,  and  in  consequence  the  output  of  gold  would  be  diminished. 
Prospecting  for  lead  ores  in  the  West  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
prospecting  for  the  more  precious  metals;  to  discourage  one  is  to 
retard  the  other.  Between  the  first  discovery  of  lead  deposits  and 
the  marketing  of  the  refined  metal  a  long  series  of  complex  operations 
intervenes,  many  of  which  mav  be  properly  classed  as  manufacturing 
processes.  (See  Appendix  A.)  Deposits  or  ore  are  found  only  as  a 
result  of  long,  patient  search.  Their  existence  can  not  be  ascertained 
in  advance  by  any  known  scientific  method.  The  developing  of 
mines,  even  with  the  aid  of  unlimited  capital,  can  not  be  carried 
beyond  certain  limits.  At  its  best  this  work  is  expensive,  tedious, 
and  filled  with  hazards.  We  submit  that  the  costs  of  prospecting 
and  developing,  even  when  fruitless  and  disappointing,  are  proper 
charges  against  the  production  of  lead. 

There  are  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  many  thousands  of  par- 
tially developed  prospects  (probably  the  number  would  run  into 
hundreds  of  thousands)  upon  each  of  which  from  a  few  himdred  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  effort  to  dis- 
cover workable  ore  deposits.     It  is  unfortunate  that  the  returns  of 
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the  last  census  are  not  available  for  use  at  this  time.  It  is  fair  to 
assume,  however,  that  the  conditions  are  at  least  no  better,  if  not  much 
worse,  than  shown  by  the  census  statistics  for  the  year  1902,  the  only- 
year  for  which  complete  records  are  available.  At  page  642  of  the 
Special  Report  of  the  Census  Bureau  on  Mines  and  Quarries  it  is 
shown  that  there  were  that  year  but  447  of  the  argentiferous  lead 
mines  which  marketed  any  nroduct,  and  that  of  these  447  mines  but 
29  paid  a  dividend  to  the  stocKholders  upon  the  production  of  that  year. 
It  IS  significant  that  these  dividend-paying  mines  had  a  large  ton- 
nage, indicating  expensive  development,  the  average  output  of  each 
of  these  mines  for  the  year  being  approximately  38,000  tons  of  low- 
^ade  milling  ores.  The  owners  of  the  nondividend-paying  proper- 
ties believe,  of  course,  that  when  sufficient  developing  work  has  been 
done  their  mines  will  be  able  to  produce  lead  cheaply  and  econom- 
ically; otherwise  they  would  cease  spending  money  in  development. 
Whiie  it  is  to  be  noted  that  mining  methods  are  constantly  improving, 
statistics  show  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure 
in  the  production  of  the  argentiferous  lead  ores  of  the  United  States 
is  paid  for  labor.  The  claim  is  sometimes  made  by  persons  opposed  to 
the  tariff  duty  on  lead  and  zinc  that  wages  in  the  mining  districts 
of  the  West  are  maintained  at  a  wastefuUy  high  level,  but  we  submit 
that  mining  work  calls  for  skilled,  experienced  men;  that  the  vocation 
is  one  of  great  hazard ;  and  that,  in  comparison  with  wages  paid  for 
other  classes  of  skilled  labor  throughout  the  country,  the  rate  is  not  too 
hi^h.  It  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  greater  hazard  in  coal- 
mining operations  than  in  metal  mining  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
attention  of  the  j>ubhc  is  so  frequently  called  to  the  great  coal-mine 
disasters,  yet  statistics  show  that  the  loss  per  thousand  men  employed 
in  the  precious-metal  mines  is  almost  as  great  as  in  the  coal  mines. 
The  lead  producers  of  the  country  for  whom  I  particularly  speak 
are  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  operation  of  low-grade  argentiferous 
lead  ores.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  general  average  of  all 
the  lead  ores  produced  in  the  United  States  carries  less  than  8  per 
cent  of  lead  contents.  In  the  year  1902,  for  which  the  only  complete 
statistics  are  available,  the  average  content  of  all  the  lead  ores  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  was  7.9  per  cent,  or  158  pounds  per  ton  of 
ore.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  ore  gangue  is  worthless  rock 
which  must  be  gotten  rid  of,  the  bulk  of  it  by  the  process  of  concen- 
tration and  the  remaining  part  by  the  more  expensive  process  of 
smelting.  The  process  of  concentration  requires  the  construction 
of  expensive  mills  as  near  the  mine  as  it  is  possible  to  find  the  neces- 
sary water  supply. 

With  the  higher  grade  ores,  which  do  not  require  concentration, 
eliminated,  the  grade  of  the  ore  which  is  treated  by  the- mills  averages 
about  5  per  cent  of  lead  contents,  or  100  pounds  per  ton.  The  high- 
est efficiency  is  required  to  effect  an  average  saving  of  75  per  cent  of 
these  values  and  in  order  to  make  a  product  satisfactory  to  the 
smelters  who  purchase  the  ore  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  from  12 
to  15  tons  of  ore  into  1  ton  of  concentrates. 

In  lead  zinc-bearing  ores  after  the  concentration  process  is  carried 
out  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  another  process  in  order  to  separate 
the  asinc  from  the  lead  or  else  pay  a  penalty  to  the  lead  smelter  because 
of  the  excess  of  zinc  which  makes  necessary  a  greater  smelting  cost. 
The  lead  smelting  process  saves  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
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ores,  but  can  not  at  the  same  time  treat  the  zinc.  Until  very  recently 
the  occurrence  of  zinc  with  the  lead-bearing  ores  was  a  great  detri- 
ment to  production.  Under  the  stimulating  e£Pect  of  the  Pajne- 
Aldrich  bill,  the  production  of  zinc  in  the  mountain  States  has  grown 
with  marvdous  rapidity.  In  the  State  of  Colorado  the  production 
of  ifinc  increased  from  23,238  tons  of  spelter  in  1910  to  42,23$  tons 
in  1911 .  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  was  made  in  Leadville,  once 
a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants,  but  dwindled  to  a  population  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand.  If  vou  members  of  this  comimttee  could  go  to 
Leadville  and  witness  the  change  from  the  stagnation  and  dUapid** 
tion  of  three  years  ago  to  the  business  activity  and  prosperitv  and 
hope  which  now  prevails,  you  would  cut  oflf  your  right  hands  before 
you  would  recommend  a  cut  in  the  tariff  duty  which  had  made  tlus 
marvelous  change  possible. 

We  urge  that  a  raw  product  which  requires  two  processes  of  manu- 
facture before  it  is  available  for  use  is  entitled  to  a  double  protection. 
The  lead  mines  of  Mexico,  our  present  chief  competitor,  and  of  Spain, 
which  would  quickly  become  a  competitor  were  our  markets  to  be 
opened,  are  of  very  nigh  grade,  so  rich  as  to  require  but  one  process 
before  the  ore  is  ready  for  market.  If  we  are  forced  to  compete  witii 
these  high-grade  lead  mines,  operated  by  cheap  labor,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  keep  alive  the  lead  industry  of  the  W  est.  Our  miners 
receive  an  average  of  from  $3  to  $4  per  day  for  8  hours  work.  Hie 
Mexican  miner  receives  from  26  to  78  cents  per  day  for  12  hours  work 
(see  Appendices  B,  C,  and  D).  That  our  American  miners  can  not 
compete  with  the  Mexican  miners  because  of  the  differ^ice  of  wa^es 
is  oDvious,  even  though  the  grade  of  ore  was  equally  high,  but  with 
the  much  lower  grade  ores  of  the  United  States  no  ai^ument  is 
necessary  to  show  that  the  low-grade  lead  mines  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States,  paying  S3  to  $4  for  the  labor  employed  in  the  mine,  can 
not  compete  with  the  high-grade  mines  of  Mexico,  paying  50  to  75 
cents  per  day  for  labor.  What  I  have  said  about  leaa  applies  with 
eoual  force  to  the  zinc  industry.  Excepting  the  smelting  operation, 
all  other  parts  of  the  process  of  lead  production  must  be  f oUowed  in 
order  to  make  zinc  ores  ready  for  tne  market.  During  the  years 
1908  and  1909,  when  zinc  ores  were  practically  on  the  free  hst,  the 
duties  collected  on  zinc  and  the  manufactured  products  of  zinc 
aggregated  $252,946.16,  and  during  the  years  1909  and  1910  the 
duties  on  zinc  and  zinc  products  aggregated  $929,538.53,  showing  a 
net  average  annual  increase  in  revenues  undec  the  Payne  bill  for  the 
two  years  of  $338,296.18.  We  insist  that  the  present  duty  upon  lead 
ores  does  not  measure  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  in 
Mexico.  Gold  is  frequently  found  in  association  with  the  low-grade 
lead  ores,  and  the  hope  of  finding  the  gold  would  lead  the  ganibling 
spirit  of  the  American  pioneer  to  produce  enough  lead  to  fully  meet 
the  demand  for  consumption  and  entirely  prevent  the  importation  of 
lead  ores  from  foreign  coim tries  if  the  duty  even  approximate^ 
measured  the  difference  in  production  costs.  The  fact  tnat  we  have 
used  in  this  country  during  the  years  1908,  1909,  1910,  124,912,000 
pounds  of  lead  more  than  we  have  produced,  which  represents  the 
production  from  1,500,000  tons  of  low-grade  lead  ore,  the  production 
of  which  would  have  put  into  circulation,  for  labor,  machineiy  and 
suppUes  during  those  three  years  more  than  $5,000,000,  proves  that 
the  present  tariff  duty  on  lead  ores  is  inadequate. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  inadequate  to  keep  all  lead  ore  out  ? 

Mr.  Callbbeath.  Yes,  inadequate  to  measure  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  what  you  are  claiming,  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  duty  on  lead  ore  that  woula  absolutely  keep  aU  other  lead  ore 
out  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Callbbeath.  No.  sir;  I  claim  we  ought  to  have  a  duty  which 
represents  the  actual  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  of  these  imported  lead  ores  from 
Mexico  were  imported  for  the  purpose  of  helpmg  with  the  American 
refractory  ores  1 

Mr.  Callbbeath.  I  presume  they  were  largely  used  that  way. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  the  object  of 
most  of  the  importation,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Callbbeath.  I  would  hardly  say  that.  The  object  was  to 
bring  the  lead  in  and  meet  the  demand  here  for  that  production.  Of 
course,  they  were  used  in  that  way. 

The  value  of  the  importations  of  lead  and  lead  manufactures  into 
the  United  States,  despite  the  duties  collected,  has  increased  from 
$429,096.69  in  1908  to  $723,034.24  m  1911,  and  the  duties  collected 
on  lead  importations  have  increased  from  $270,333.96  in  1908  to 
$605,234.10  in  1911.  We  submit  that  as  a  revenue-producing  measure^ 
thepresent  law,  as  it  relates  to  lead  and  zinc,  is  a  success. 

With  the  committee's  permission,  I  desire  to  put  into  the  record  a 
statement  showing  the  successive  steps  in  silver-lead  mining  (Appen- 
dix A);  a  statement  concerning  the  silver-lead  mines  of  Mexico 
(Appendix  B);  a  statement  concerning  mine  labor  and  suppHes  in 
Mexico  (Appendix  C) ;  a  statement  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
Mexican  labor  (Appendix  D);  an  official  summary  of  the  lead  and 
zinc  production  of  tne  United  States,  taken  from  '^Mineral  Resources 
of  the  United  States,  1910,"  United  States  Geological  Survev;  and 
statements  concerning  lead  and  zinc  production  (Appendix  E;,  with 
the  authorities  from  which  these  facts  are  gathered;  and  a  statement 
showing  the  average  monthly  price  of  lead  and  spelter  in  London  and 
New  Xork  from  1900  to  1910,  from  the  Mineral  Industry,  1910 
(Appendix  F). 

oenator  Williams.  I  wish  ri^ht  there  you  would  add  another  ap- 
pendix. Give,  for  your  own  mine,  the  amount  of  your  sales  for  1908, 
1909,  1910,  and  1911  and  the  amount  of  your  labor  roll  for  those  same 
years. 

Mr.  Callbbeath.  Senator,  I  have  been  operating  my  property  for 
but  one  of  those  years.     In  1908  I  ceased  operation. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  you  were  representing  some  mining 
companv. 

Mr.  CTallbbeath.  No;  the  American  Mining  Congress,  an  associa- 
tion of  mining  men. 

Senator  Williams.  Could  you  get  those  figures  for  the  company 
with  which  you  have  been  connected  ? 

Mr.  Callbbeath.  The  American  Mining  Congress  is  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  the  mining  men  of  the  United  States.  I  personally 
ceased  when  lead  went  below  5  cents,  and  the  mine  in  which  I  am 
interested  can  not  run  until  it  goes  above  5. 

Senator  Williams.  But  there  are  lead  mines  which  can  be  run  at 
less  than  5  cents  ? 
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Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiixiams.  There  are  some  places  that  can  not  be  run  with 
lead  less  than  6  ? 

Mr;  Callbreath.  Yes;  it  mav  be  continued. 

Senator  Williams.  There  are  some  that  can  run  at  2^,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  The  average  lead  mine  of  the  United  States 
unless  they  get  a  benefit  from  associated  methods,  can  not  run  at  less 
than  5  cents. 

Senator  Williams.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  are  not  con- 
nected with  any  mine  now,  you  are  able  to  get  the  figures  out  of  which 
you  make  these  various  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Callbreath.  They  are  all  included  here  [indicating  docu- 
ments]. 

Senator  Williams.  You  got  those  from  the  Grovermnent  reports! 

Mr.  Callbreath.  Yes;  from  the  Government  reports. 

STATEMEIfT  OF   MB.  WIIIIAM   C.  DODD,  PBESIDElTr   OF  THE 
VATIONAL  LOCK  WASHEB  CO.,  OF  HEWABE,  IT.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  W.  C.  Dodd  desires  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
committee.     Wlxere  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Dodd? 

Mr.  Dodd.  In  Newark,  N.  J.  My  name  is  WilUam  C.  Dodd.  I  am 
president  of  the  National  Lock  Wasiier  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  In  making 
this  statement  I  also  represent  seven  of  the  eight  manufacturers  of 
nut  locks  and  lock  washers  in  this  country.  Besides  my  company, 
there  are  two  manufacturers  in  Newark,  N.  J.  The  others  are 
located  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Brackenridge,  Pa.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Riverside,  N.  J.,  and  Massillon,  Ohio. 

May  I  direct  your  particular  attention  to  the  classification  of  nut 
locks  in  paragraph  21,  page  8,  of  the  Underwood  bill,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Bolts  with  or  without  threads,  or  nuts  or  nut  blanks,  finished  hinges  or  hince  blanks, 
and  spiral  nut  locks  and  washere,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  fiteeen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

There  seems  to  have  been  much  confusion  as  to  Just  what  is  a  nut 
lock  or  lock  washer.  A  nut  lock  or  lock  washer  is  practically  one 
convolution  of  a  spiral  made  from  a  steel  rod,  which  when  received 
by  us  has  passed  through  the  rolling-mill  operations  of  hot  rolling 
and  cold  drawing,  depending  upon  the  sizes  and  sections  desired.  AD 
our  steel  is  made  to  our  own  chemical  analysis  and  phvsical  tests  and 
is  furnished  in  many  diflFerent  sizes  and  sections.  The  steel  rod  is 
wound  by  us  in  a  machine  on  a  mandril  into  a  coil.  Each  convolu- 
tion is  then  severed  from  the  coil,  liardened,  tumbled,  and  tempered. 
Nut  locks  are  used  on  bolts  to  prevent  nuts  from  loosening.  The 
efficiency  of  the  article  depends  absolutely  upon  its  resiUency  or 
spring  power,  obtained  by  proper  hardening  and  tempering.  The 
useful  runction  of  the  device  is  performed  wholly  by  reason  of  its 
elasticity  and  must  be  made  of  high-grade  steel  which  will  take 
proper  temper,  so  that  it  will  retain  its  resilient  properties  for  years, 
even  wlien  permanently  compressed,  as  otherwise  it  would  become 
functionless.  The  number  of  nut  locks  manufactured  in  this  country 
per  year  is  about  260,000,000,  requiring  approximately  7,200  tons  of 
steel. 
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I  submit  Exhibit  A,  which  shows  the  process  of  manufacture  of 
nut  locks  or  lock  washers  from  the  steel  rod  to  the  finished  product. 

Senator  Claric.  Does  your  concern  manufacture  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sii*. 

Senator  Clark.  What  other  line  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  We  manufacture  curtain  and  window  fixtures  for  rail- 
way cars. 

I  also  submit  Exhibit -B,  wliich  shows  the  nut  lock  as  apphed  to 
a  bolt. 

As  far  as  we  can  learni  importations  of  these  articles  have  only 
been  made  within  the  past  year.  We  very  soon  felt  the  effect. 
Investigation  showed  that  the  importers  were  attempting  to  have 
these  articles  classified  imder  paragraph  162  of  the  rayne-Aldrich 
Act  of  1909,  which  reads: 

162.  Spikes,  nuts,  and  washerg,  and  horse,  mule,  or  ox  shoes,  of  wrought  iron  or 
Bteel,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

(We  estimate  that  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  162  equals  on  the  average  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  foreign  selling  prices  of  these  goods.)  The  appraiser  at  New 
York,  however,  refused  to  allow  such  classification  ana  the  importers 
Vere  charged  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  199 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act,  which  includes  articles  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  m  the  metals  schedule  of  that  act.  The  importers  appealed 
and  the  question  of  this  classification  is  now  before  the  Customs 
Court  for  decision. 

It  can  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  even  under  the  Payne-* 
Aldrich  Act  there  is  no  satisfactoi}'-  classifications  of  nut  locks.  A 
nut  lock  or  lock  washer  can  not  be  classed  as  a  washer.  A  washer 
is  intended  to  furnish  a  broader  and  more  extended  bearing  when 

i)laced  on  a  bolt  under  a  nut  than  the  nut  alone  affords.  It  has  abso- 
utely  no  other  function. 

Senator  Clark.  How  about  the  classification  in  section  21  of  the 
Underwood  bill,  '^spiral  nut  locks  and  washers-'  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  There  seems  to  be  a  confusion  there  as  to  what  is 
really  meant  by  ''washers.'*  If  the  section  had  said,  '*and  spiral 
washers/'  it  would  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  clear. 

Senator  Si^fMONs.  Have  you  stated  m  there  just  exactly  how  you 
think  it  ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  have  later.  Senator.  Washers  are  punched  from 
strap  material  and  the  operations  of  manufacturing  are  among  the 
simplest  of  mechanical  work.  Unlike  nut  locks  they  are  sold  by  the 
pound.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  nut  lock  or  a  lock  washer  is 
not  a  washer,  or  vice  versa. 

I  submit  samples  of  washers  marked  ''Exhibit  C." 

The  same  confusion  as  to  what  is  a  nut  lock  is  apparent  in  the 
Underwood  bill.  Nut  locks  are  still  confused  with  washers  and  are 
also  classed  with  articles  entirely  dissimilar,  such  as  bolts,  bolt  blanks, 
hingeS;  etc.,  which  may  be  made  of  iron.  Spiral  nut  locks,  on  the 
contrary,  as  has  been  shown,  must  be  made  of  high-grade  steel.  To 
add  to  the  confusion  the  duty  on  washers  is  in  paragraph  21  fixed  at 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  yet  washers  also  appear  in  the  free  list, 
paragraph  70,  page  22,  line  3. 

Owing  to  the  confused  classification  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  how  many  nut  locks  and  lock  washers  have  been 
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imported.  We  do  know,  however,  that  (rermany  is  our  strongest 
foreign  competitor,  and  that  the  competition  from  this  source  is 
growing  constantly  stronger.  Our  investigation  shows  that  the 
selling  prices  of  48  sizes  of  nut  locks  of  8  German  and  French  manu- 
facturers average  $1.12  per  1,000,  to  which  must  be  added  25  cents 
Ser  1,000  for  transportation,  etc.,  to  New  York.  The  German  and 
rench  manufacturer,  therefore,  can  sell  his  goods  in  this  market  for 
$1.37  per  1,000  plus  the  duty,  which  under  the  Underwood  biU  would 
amount  on  the  average  to  17  cents  per  1,000,  making  a  total  selling 
price  of  $1.54  per  1,000  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  As  compared  with  this, 
our  average  total  cost  without  any  profit  added,  figured  on  the  same 
sizes,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  is  $2.53  per  1,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  Right  there,  have  vou  got  it  stated  how  many 
are  sold,  what  amount  is  sold  in  this  market  1 

Mr.  DoDD.  You  mean  the  importation,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes, 

Mr.  DoDD.  We  can  not  tell.  We  have  endeavored  to  ascertain 
that,  but  on  account  of  the  confused  classification,  as  to  what  are 
washers,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  the  exact  quantity  that  has  been 
imported. 

Senator  Simmons.  Some  is,  is  it  t 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  you  are  not  able  to  say  i 

Mr.  DoDD.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  considerable  as  compared  with  the  con- 
sumption in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Not  yet;  the  importations  started  only  about  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  does  that  happen?  As  I  understand  you, 
they  can  put  it  down  in  New  York — at  wnat  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  $1.54  per  1,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  includes  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  SiiiMONS.  And  you  say  your  cost  of  production  is  what ) 

Mr.  DoDD.  Our  total  cost,  including  our  production  and  our  selling 
cost,  is  $2.53  per  1,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  could  they  not  bring  them  in,  if  there  is 
that  much  difference  in  your  cost  and  the  price  at  which  they  can  put 
them  down  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  They  are  bringing  them  in. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  they  are  not 
bringing  them  in  in  any  considerable  cjuantities. 

Mr.  DoDD.  The  business  has  only  just  started,  and  the  importa- 
tions, as  I  say,  have  increased. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  business 
has  only  just  started  ?  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Germany  has  just 
started  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  They  have  been  manufacturing  them  a  good  many 
years;  but  the  importations  have  just  started. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  reason  why  the 
importations  are  just  starting,  if  there  is  that  much  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  here  and  there  f 

Mr.  PoDD.  On  account  of  the  confusion  and  classification  of  the 
dutv. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Such  as  have  come  in  have  been  paying  45  per 
cent,  and  are  still  paying  45  per  cent } 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  they  can  put  them  down  in  New  York 
at  nearly  a  dollar  a  thousand  less  than  you  can  make  them  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  They  are  paying  45  per  cent;  but  I  believe  they  expect, 
under  the  ruling  of  the  classification,  to  import  them  at  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  But,  paying  the  higher  duty,  45  per  cent,  they 
can  still  put  them  down,  according  to  your  estimate,  in  If  ew  York  for 
about  $1  a  thousand  less  than  you  say  the  cost  of  manufacturing  is  in 
this  country ! 

Mr.  DoDD.  Not  the  cost  of  manufacturing  only ;  our  cost  of  manu- 
facturing and  placing  on  the  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  can  put  them  down  in  New  York  and  pay 
a  duty  of  45  per  cent 

Mr.  DoDD.  No;  pay  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  never  have  been  aUowed  to  import  them 
at  that  rate  of  duty.  They  have  been  charged  45  per  cent  when  they 
have  imported  them  to  this  country.  That  is  a  matter  in  litigation 
that  has  not  been  decided  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  the  importations  up  to  this  time  have  been 
on  the  basis  of  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  presume  they  expect  to  pay  that  unless  the  decision 
is  the  other  way. 

Senator  Simmons.  Adding  45  per  cent  to  their  New  York  price 
for  the  duty,  what  could  they  put  them  down  in  New  York  for  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  About  $1.93  a  thousand. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  your  selling  cost  is  $2.50  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  to  prevent  them,  under  those  condi- 
tion^ from  taking  your  market  right  away  from  you  now  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  That  is  what  we  fear. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  yet,  you  say  for  years  and  years  they  have 
not  done  it  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  They  have  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Their  importations  have  been  absolutely 
nee^ligible? 

Sir.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir.    I  can  not  account  for  it ;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  they  have  not  interfered  with  you  in  the  past, 
why  do  you  apprehend  they  will  interfere  with  you  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  1  will  say  this,  that  the  importation  has  been  due  to  the 
requirements  of  small  sizes  of  lock  wasners  and  nut  locks  for  auto- 
mobile requirements,  which  industry  has  started  up,  of  course, 
practically  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  vears. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  more  labor  in  such  classes  of  lock  nuts 
than  the  other  sizes,  that  used  to  be  manufactured  almost  wholly  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  that  connection,  what  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  in  this  country  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Our  concern  I 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Our  concern  manufactures  about  28  or  29  per  cent. 
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We  have  endeavored  to  find  the  relative  cost  of  labor  in  this  in- 
dustry in  Germany,  but  we  are  unprepared  at  this  time  to  accurately 
state  the  same.  Our  best  information  is  that  the  same  class  of  labor 
which  here  receives  a  minimum  of  $2  per  day  is  in  (rermany  paid 
3  to  4  marks  or  71  to  94  cents  per  d^.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  whatever  is  the  cost  of  the  foreign  labor,  the  sellisg 
prices  of  the  imported  articles  average  $1.54  per  1,000,  duty  and  aU 
other  charges  included,  as  against  our  cost,  mcluding  no  profit,  of 
$2.53  per  1,000. 

Senator  Williams.  You  mean  that  is  the  present  case,  under  the 
present  law,  that  is  going  on  i 

Mr.  DoDD.  That  would  be  the  case  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  duty  per  1,000  when  you  reduce  it 
under  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Seventeen  cents.  As  I  have  stated,  the  New  York 
appraiser  has  classified  these  articles  heretofore  under  paragraph  199 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act,  which  fibces  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Senator  Williams.  What  does  that  amount  to  in  dollars  and  cents 
per  1,000 — 45  per  cent  ad  valorem?  • 

ilr.  DoDD.  It  would  amount  to  between  45  and  50  cents  per  1,000. 

Senator  Williams.  The  duty  would  be  between  45  and  50  cents 
per  1,000? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  been  carryinj^  on  business  in  this 
product,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  foreigners  could  import  it 
at  $1.54  when  it  costs  you  $2.53  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  $1.93,  he  said,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  That  they  import  and  sell  it  at  $1.54,  when  it 
costs  you  $2.53  to  make  it  i 

Mr.  DoDD.  To  make  it  and  market  it. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  to  put  it  in  New  York;  just  where 
they  put  it  1 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  difference,  in  round  numbers,  of  a 
dollar  1 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Yet,  with  his  clear  advantage  of  50  cents  a 
thousand,  you  have  been  making  and  seUing  these  things ! 

Mr.  DoDD.  The  importations  have  only  started  in  the  last  year. 

Senator  Williams.  How  long  has  this  condition  existed — since  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  enacted  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  went  into  effect  in  August,  1909, 
and  these  importations  started  about  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Williams.  So  it  took  them  two  years  to  find  out  they  had 
an  advantage  of  50  cents  a  thousand  on  these  things  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Evidentlv;  I,  of  course,  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Williams.  The  only  thing  I  am  wondering  at,  if  that  is 
tlie  case  and  your  premises  are  correct,  is  that  you  are  manufacturing 
or  selling  any. 

Mr.  DoDD^  Right. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  me. 

Mr.  DoDD.  If  we  are  not  protected  sufficiently,  they  will  get  tWs 
market  away  from*  us. 
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Senator  Williams.  I  understand.  But  you  say,  even  with  the* 
protection  you  are  now  receiving,  that  it  costs  you  a  dollar  more  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Senator  Williams.  To  niake  and  put  the  things  on  the  market  than 
it  costs  them  to  bring  them  to  New  York  and  compete  with  you  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  That  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  duty  difference  is  only  50  cents  per 
thousand,  so  that  with  the  duty  added  it  costs  you  50  cents  more  to 
make  these  things,  making  and  selling  cost,  as  you  express  it 

Mr.  DoDD.  Right. 

Senator  Williams.  Than  these  people  can  put  it  down  in  New 
York  for? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  it  is  $1.56  and  45  per  cent,  that  is  69  cents, 
instead  of  54  cents. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Approximately. 

Senator  Williams.  If  it  is  69  cents,  the  difference  would  be  31 
cents  instead  of  50;  that  is  all. 

Senator  Clabk.  Under  your  statement,  as  I  understand  you,  the 
Pajme-Aldrich  tariff  is  not  sufficient,  according  to  your  estimate,  to- 
afford  any  protection. 

Mr.  DoDD.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  How  was  it  under  the  Dingley  bill,  just  the  same? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes.  I  never  heard  of  any  importations.  I  have- 
been  in  this  business  25  years,  and  the  first  importation  I  heard  of 
was,  as  I  say,  approximately  a  year  ago. 

Senator  CTlark.  Do  you  know  of  any  improved  machinery  in  Eu- 
rope, or  in  Germany,  by  which,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  they 
could  have  reduced  their  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  do  not.  I  consider  we  can  produce  the  goods  as- 
cheaply,  if  not  more  cheaply,  than  anybody,  in  this  country. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  production  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  We  manufacture  80,000,000  nut  locks  a  year. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Eighty  millions  of  items  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  Possibly  $350,000  or  $360,000. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  In  manufacturing  those  goods  we  average  75  men. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  New  York  appraiser  has  classified  these  arti- 
cles heretofore  under  Paragraph  199  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  which 
fixed  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  aa  valorem.  Even  this  is  greatly  inade- 
quate to  allow  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  in  the  domestic  market.  The  Underwood  bill  fixes  the 
duty  on  spiral  nut  locks  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  effect  of 
such  a  duty  is  obvious. 

The  situation  is  alarming  to  our  industry.  We  emphatically  pro- 
test against  the  classification  of  spiral  nut  locks  with  articles  totally 
dissimilar  both  as  regards  raw  material  and  processes  of  manufac- 
ture. We  earnestly  request  that  ^^spiral-spring  nut  locks"  and 
''spiral-spring  lock  washers"  be  given  a  special  classification  at  a 
duty  which  will  protect  the  domestic  manufacturer.  I  request  the 
privilege  of  filing  a  supplemental  statement  if  we  consider  it  desir- 
able. 
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Senator  Clark.  What  duty  would  you  suggest  as  being  a  proteo- 
tive  duty  ? 

Mr.  DoDD.  I  think  we  need  80  per  cent. 
Senator  Clark.  Instead  of  45  f 
Mr.  DoDD.  Yes,  sir. 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  February  21,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


(The  following  papers  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Calbreath:) 

Appendix  A. 

SUCCESSIVE  STEPS  IN  SILVER-LEAD  MINING. 

m 

Between  the  discovery  of  the  deposits  of  lead  ores  and  the  marketing  of  the  refined 
metal y  a  long  eeries  of  complex  operations  intervene,  many  of  which  may  properly 
be  classed  as  manufacturing  processes.    The  more  important  of  these  operations  are: 

1.  Prospecting:  The  eearch  in  new  localities  for  ore  deposits  or  for  signs  of  ore. 

2.  Developing:  The  installation  of  hoisting  machinery,  air  compreasorB,  com- 
pressed-air dril^,  haulage  cars;  pumps,  and  other  machinery,  and  the  making  of 
timneb,  shafts,  drifts,  cross-cuts,  and  other  openings  in  the  earth  which  may  serve  in 
the  end  as  avenues  for  bringing  ore  to  the  surface,  for  drainage,  and  for  ventilation, 
but  which  are  made  primarily  in  searching  for  suspected  ore  bodies  and  in  ascertaining 
their  extent  and  value. 

3.  Mining:  The  breaking  of  the  ore  down^  getting  it  to  ttie  surface,  and  timbmng 
the  excavation  to  keep  the  ground  from  caymg  in. 

4.  Tramming:  Conveying  the  ore  over  rails  or  by  aerial  tramway  from  the  mine  to 
a  concentrating  mill  located  near  an  available  water  supply. 

6.  Concentrating:  Breaking,  crushing,  and  grinding  the  ore  into  fine  particleB  by 
means  of  proper  machinery;  pasBing  the  fine  particles  over  jigs,  tables,  and  other 
approved  devices,  eo  that  witn  the  aid  of  water  and  by  the  process  of  gravity  the 
heavy  particles  containing  the  vahiaMe  mineral  are  collected,  the  bulk  of  the  worth- 
less POCK  and  dirt  being  wa^shed  away. 

When  the  ore  as  mined  has  a  high  lead  content,  M  happens  in  some  districts,  and 
where  the  gangue  is  not  too  refractory  for  economical  smeltinf^,  the  conoentratiiig 
operation  is  omitted.    Many  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  are  notable  m  this  respect. 

6.  Transportation  of  the  concentrated  ore  by  railroad  from  the  concentrating  mill 
to  a  sampling  works. 

7.  Sampling:  The  obtaining  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  ore  that  shall  represent  the 
average  of  a  lot  of  many  tons,  so  that  by  means  of  an  assay  on  the  sample  ue  value  of 
the  entire  lot  may  be  arrivea  at. 

8.  Transportation  of  the  concentrated  ore,  by  railroad,  from  the  sampling  works  to 
a  smeltery. 

9.  Smelting:  Mixing  the  concentrated  lead  ore  with  siliceous  or  dry  ores  containing 
silver  and  gold  and  with  fluxes,  such  as  iron  ore  and  limestone,  making  the  pn>p(»tion 
such  that  in  a  smelting  furnace  the  combination  will  form  a  molten  slag,  out  of  which 
the  particles  of  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  other  metals  may  settie  and  be  drawn  off  as 
base  bullion. 

10.  Transportation  of  the  base  bullion,  by  railroad,  from  the  smeltery  to  the  refinery. 
11.. Refining:  Se])arating  the  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  and  impurities 

from  one  another,  either  by  a  combination  of  fire  processes  or  by  electrolysis. 


Appendix  B. 
mexican  lead-silver  mines. 


The  existence  of  extensive  deposits  of  aigentiferous-lead  ores  in  Mexico,  in  the 
regions  of  the  Sierra  Mojada,  Chihuahua,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Monterey,  are  matten 
of  common  knowledge.  The  ability  of  these  mines  to  produce  lead  at  low  cost  is  sug- 
gested in  a  paper  entitled  ''The  Sierra  Mojada,  Coahuila,  Mexico,  and  its  Ore  De- 
posits,'' by  James  W.  Malcolmson,  presentea  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
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En^ineen,  at  its  Mexican  meeting,  in  November,  1901,  and  published  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  institute,  Volume  aXXII,  pages  100-139.  We  are  told  in  this  paper 
that  between  the  years  1886  and  the  time  of  writing  (1901)  ''some  3,000,000  tons 
of  ore  have  been  extracted  from  the  mines  "  (p.  100),  and  that  "a powerful  and  success- 
ful smelting  industry,  employing  thousands  of  men,  has  been  developed  in  Mexico 
t>y  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars,  laigely  of  American  capital'^  (p.  103).  To 
one  who  understands  the  requirements  of  a  successful  lead  smeltery,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary thine^  about  the  Sierra  Mojada  region,  aside  from  the  vastness  of  the  ore 
deposits  and  the  grade  of  the  ore,  is  that  the  iron  ores  and  even  the  lime  needed  for 
fluxing  carry  important  precious  metal  values.  The  following  extracts  are  all  from 
Mr.  Malcolmson's  paper: 

''At  the  i>re8ent  time,  practically  the  same  ore  bodies  are  being  worked  which  were 
discovered  in  the  early  period  of  development;  but  improved  conditions  permit  the 
profitable  mining  of  a  very  much  lower  grade  of  ore  than  formerly.  The  following 
table  shows  approximately  the  tonnage,  assay,  and  analysis  of  the  various  ores  mined 
in  the  camp  during  1900: 


Basis  lead  ore.... 
diHoeous  lead  ore 
irony  lead  ore... 

SiUoeousore 

Irony  ore 

Lime  ore 

SOioeoiis  ttme 


Metric 
tons. 

Ag. 
ounces 
per  ton. 

Ph. 

SiO. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

80,000 

9.0 

15.0 

16.0 

36.0 

5.0 

23,000 

10.0 

14.0 

34.0 

22.0 

2.0 

7,500 

3.0 

15.0 

3.0 

58.0 

2.0 

2,500 

10.0 

.0 

73.0 

10.0 

1.0 

1,000 

1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

77.0 

1.0 

25,000 

8.0 

.0 

7.0 

3.0 

33.0 

62,000 

18.0 

.0 

20.0 

3.0 

21.0 

BaBo. 


Percent. 


10.0 


"In  all  the  mines  now  open,  there  are  very  laige  bodies  of  mineral  of  the  classee 
mentioned  above,  but  lower  in  grade.  In  time,  with  lower  freight  and  treatment 
rates,  these  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  source  of  profit"  (p.  104). 

"The  Sierra  Mojada  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  source  of  lead  supply,  and  to-day 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  entire  product  of  the  camp  is  lead-carbonate  ore  from  these 
Wrmentioned  deposits.  The  average  assay  of  the  lead  ore,  now  12  ounces  of  silver 
per  ton  and  15  per  cent  of  lead  "  (p.  128). 

"In  the  earl^  days  the  ore  was  freighted  by  teams  75  miles  to  Escalon,  and  shipped 
over  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  to  El  raso,  Tex.,  or  to  Argentine,  Kans.  No 
duties  were  collected  by  either  the  Mexican  or  the  United  States  Government.  In 
1889  a  local  duty  of  2.6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  silver  and  lead  contents  was  imposed; 
and  since  1896  an  additional  duty  of  4.5  per  cent  on  the  silver  contents  has  been 
collected  at  the  frontier  by  the  Mexican  Federal  Government;  and  by  a  decision  of 
the  United  States  customs  authorities,  ratified  by  subsequent  legislation,  a  duty  of 
1.5  cents  per  poimd  of  the  lead  has  been  collected  on  its  admission  into  the  States'' 
(p.  102). 

'*Much  of  the  lead  ore  shipped  at  the  present  time  to  the  United  States  is  smelted  in 
bond  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Canadian  lead  ores,  and  subsequently  sold  outside  of 
the  country"  (p.  102). 

"Modem  methods.  »  ♦  *  Square-set  methods  of  mining  and  timbering  were 
introduced.  Experienced  timbermen  from  Colorado  were  employed  at  first  to  put  in 
the  sets;  but  the  Mexican  miners  themselves  fiboally  became  so  skillful  that  of  late 
yean  practically  all  the  timbering  has  been  done  by  native  labor.  A  few  years  after 
taking  over  the  mines  the  American  operators  built  from  Escalon  to  the  camp  a  rail- 
road which  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  enterprises  in  the  Republic. 

"With  the  introduction  of  American  methods  of  mming  it  was  found  profitable  to 
rework  the  old  but  partially  exhausted  stopes  throughout  their  entire  extent.  On 
account  of  the  large  size  and  softness  of  the  lead-ore  bodies  the  cost  of  mining  haa 
always  been  low"  (p.  133). 

"Labor  for  the  mines  is  fairly  abundant.  The  Sierra  Mojada  miner  earns  usually 
11.50  Mexican  or  $0.75  United  States  currency  per  day.  He  is  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent, and  will  mine  and  timber  in  the  heaviest  ground  with  skill  and  confidence " 
(p.  139). 
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mine  labor  and  supplies  in  mexico. 

(Extracts  from  an  article  entitled  "Ifine  Labor  and  Supplies  in  Jilezico,"  bj  Mark  E.  Lamb,  Mining  Engi- 
neer, published  in  the  Engineering  end  Mining  Journal  of  Dec.  a6, 1906,  pp.  124&-ld47.| 

'*  Labor  conditions  in  Mexico  differ  so  widely  and  radicallv  from  those  across  the 
border  in  the  United  States  that  some  notes  and  illustrations  of  how  work  is  done  there 
seem  to  be  of  interest  and  service  to  engineers  and  invest<«s. '' 

''One  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  extremely  low  cost  of  labor.  Where  else  can 
dirt  be  moved  at  the  cost  given  for  grading  from  pinfi:uico  mill?  They  are  not  even 
doing  it  at  Panama.  *  *  *  The  margin  must  inaeed  be  close  when  100  tons  of 
saiid  can  be  shoveled  to  convenors  from  tanks  for  $2.60  gold.  Compared  with  similsr 
work  in  Nevada  and  California  it  is  simply  too  low  a  cost  to  be  included  in  finals 
per  ton.*' 

''Mill  machinery,  supplies,  and  materials  are  cheaper  in  Mexico  almost  without 
exception  than  in  the  States.  One  of  the  exceptions  is  Standard  Oil  products.  Manu- 
facturers in  the  States  allow  a  special  export  discount  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  from 
their  lowest  prices  for  home  consumption.  There  is  a  slis^t  duty  on  machinery  for 
mines,  but  when  the  proper  representation  is  made  to  we  department  even  mese 
small  duties  are  refunded  when  new  plants  are  built.  The  Mexican  Government 
certainly  fosters  the  mining  business  sedulously  and  impartially,  and  it  is  exactly 
this  treatment  which  has  given  miners  such  confidence.  Money  will  continue  to 
come  to  Mexico  for  mining  investments  while  the  evidence  is  all  one  way  as  to  the 
treatment  received.  Railroad  rates  to  Mexican  camps  are  much  lower  than  Bimikr 
hauls  in  the  States.  The  same  ap]>lies  to  passenger  fares,  and  with  even  greater  force 
to  telegraph  tolls.  The  latter  service  douole  discounts  Western  Union  in  cost,  expe- 
dition, and  accuracy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  complaints  receive  attention 
and  proper  adjustment.  All  these  aifferences  are  due  to  Crovemment  control,  the 
latter  having  as  much  to  do  with  low  freight  rates  porhaps  as  the  competing  water 
hauls.    *    *   *." 


Appendix  D. 
comparativb  el^cibnot  of  mexican  la.bos. 

Comparison, 


OBntral  Mexico:  Drifting  and  orossouttlng  in  hard  slate,  etc.,  Mexican 
hand  labor,  contract  work  (see  o) 

Amador  County,  C^.:  Drifting  and  cro89Cutting  in  black  slate,  etc., 
Amartoan  labor,  air  drills  (see  6) 

Comstock  Lode,  Nevada:  Drifting  in  ordinary  ledge  matter,  American 
labor,  air  drills  (see  c) 


(}ost  per  foot. 


91. 85  to  12. 80 

&37 

9. 00  to  10. 00 


10.375  to  IOl  50 
X50to  iO 


(a)  Drifting y  etc.y  in  Central  Mexico, — (Prom  an  article  entitled  **Efl5ciency  of 
Mexican  labor,''  published  as  special  correspondence  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  Oct.  17, 1908,  p.  752):  '  As  to  the  greater  dollar  of  efficiency  of  Mexican  labor, 
note  these  contract  prices  current  at  a  mine  at  which  I  am  consulting  engineer.  Ths 
vein  is  about  3}  feet  wide,  and  varies  in  hardness,  being  frequently  quite  soft.  Tlie 
crosscuts  are  in  hard  slate.  Values  are  given  in  United  States  currency  per  foot:  Main 
drifts,  5  by  7  feet,  hand  labor,  $2.30;  intermediate  drifts,  4  by  6  feet,  $1.85;  croaKUts, 
4  by  6  feet,  $2.15;  winzes,  $1.85  to  $2.25.  This  does  not  include  hoisting  and  pump- 
ing   ♦    *    *, 

"*In  Central  Mexico  an  ordinary  miner  gets  37}  to  50  cents  gold  per  day,  except  in 
some  of  the  lai^er  camps. " 

(6)  Drifting  J  etc.,  in  California. — (Prom  paragraph  on  **  Drifting  and  crosscutting," 
p.  188,  '^Modern  tunnel  practice,''  by  David  McNeely  Stauffer,  New  York,  1906): 
''From  this  same  shaft  (Lincoln  mine,  Amador  County,  Cal.)*a  crosscut  was  extended 
642  feet,  passing  through  40  to  60  feet  of  black  slate,  with  considerable  water;  and  then 
two  drifts  were  driven,  aggregating  483  feet  in  length.    The  work  was  done  with  the 
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'Baby'  giant,  and  the  ay6rafi;e  depth  of  each  hole  was  5  feet."    The  following  table  of 
costs  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Voorheis: 


Labor:  ICioers.  82.76  (per  8-hoiir  day);  oannen,  $2.60  (per  8-hoar  day) 

Daf  ftxreman,  MperliVhourday.' 

Nipit  foreman ,  13.25  per  10-hour  day 

Total  labor  cost 

Powder 

Fme 

(3aps 

Ouidies !.!... !!!.!. ].!!!.  ].!!..!!!.!...)... !...!.!!! 

Total  cost 


Total  cost. 


13,772.60 
«72.00 
486.50 


4,880.00 

1,226.60 

79.60 

86.00 

90.00 


6,817.00 


Per  foot. 


$4,158 

1.048 

.066 

.080 

.062 


5.876 


(c)  Dri/tina  at  the  Ccmstock  lodBjNevada.-^Fiom.  article  on '  'Modem  mining  on  the 
Ooxnstock,"  by  Claude  T.  Rice,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Dec.  29,  1906,  p. 
1211):  '  'With  this  article,  ventilation,  it  is  possible  to  drive  with  air  drills  a  5  bv  6  foot 
drift  in  ordinary  ledge  matter  on  the  Gomstock  for  $9  to  $10  per  foot,  a  remarkably  low 
C06t>  considering  the  un&vorable  conditions." 


Appendix  £. 


Summary  of  lead  statistics,  1907-1910,  in  short  tons. 


Production  of  refined  lead  In  United  states 

Ploduotlon  of  desilverized  lead  in  the  United  States 

Production  of  soft  lead  in  the  United  States  (including' 

desilverized  soft) 

Production  of  antunonial  lead  in  the  United  States 


Total  production  of  lead  from  domestic  ores. 

Production  of  secondary  lead  in  the  United  States 

Omsumption  of  lead  in  the  United  States  (disregarding 
stock) 

World  production  (approximate) 

World  consumption  (approximate) 

United  States  (domestic)  percentage  of  world  produc- 
tion. 


United  States  percentage  of  world  consumption. 
World  rank  of  United  States: 

txk  production  of  lead 

In  consumption  of  lead 


1907 

1908 

414,180 
284,482 

896,483 
265,551 

129,757 

9,910 

366,166 

25,498 

180,882 
13,629 

810,762 
18,533 

386,711 
1,006,174 
1,005,270 

.      336,292 
1,148,180 
1,164,336 

33.3 
35.3 

27.1 
28.9 

First. 
First. 

.   First. 
First 

1900 


448,112 
296,890 

161,222 
12,886 

364,188 
41,149 

868,863 
1,164,709 
1,177,606 

30.4 
3L3 

First. 
First. 


1010 


470,380 
301,186 

109,244 
14,009 

372,227 
66,323 

894.588 
1,211,411 

1,196,842 

80.7 
33.0 

First. 
First. 


Summary  of  spelter  statistics  for  1907-1910, 


Production  of  spelter  by  United  States 

Consumption  of  spelter  by  United  States  (stocks  con- 

Production  of  zinc  by  world 

Consumption  of  zinc  by  world  (stocks  considered  in 
United  States) 

Excess  of  world  production  over  consumption 

Excess  of  world  consumption  over  production 

United  States  percentage  of  world  production 

United  States  percentage  of  world  consumption  (stocks 
considered  In  United  States) 

Rank  of  United  States  among  spelter-producing  coun- 
tries  

Rank  of  United  States  among  spelter-consuming  co(m- 
tries 


1907 


249,860 

226.960 
813,842 

795,315 
18,527 


80.7 
28.5 

First. 

First, 


1906 


15,060 
26.4 

26.4 

Second. 

First. 


1909 


1910 


256,760 

260,184 

270,730 
864,066 

245.884 
883,419 

879,900 

1.     M.6^ 

18,740 

29.9 

" 30.6 

30.8 

27.9 

First. 

First 

First. 

First."  ■ 
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Average  monthly  price  of  lead  per  pound  in  New  York  and  London  {ctnU). 

lutbqrttj:  "Th«  Mineral  Industry,"  during  1910,  by  A .  H.  Fay.    Lead  table,  pp.  433  and  434;  tine  tabh 
pp.  690  and  601.    British  pounds  per  ton  reduced  to  United  States  cents  per  pound,  by  J.  8.  Macey.] 

May. 


New 
York. 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 


4.35 

4.00 

4.075 

4.347 

.4.552 

5.600 

6.000 

3.601 

4.175 

4.700 


lary. 

Febr 

lAiXi' 

New 

don. 

York. 

3.45 

4.35 

2.30 

4.076 

2.456 

4.075 

2.500 

4.376 

2.797 

4.450 

3.661 

5.464 

4.308 

6.000 

3.143 

3.725 

2.840 

4.018 

2.965 

4.613 

Lon- 
don. 


3.19 

2.524 

2.544 

2.518 

2.707 

3.483 

4.243 

3.096 

2.892 

2.806 


March. 


New 
York. 


Lon- 
don. 


4.35 

2.91 

4.075 

2.500 

4.442 

2.873 

4.475 

2.615 

4.470 

2.671 

5.350 

3.459 

6.000 

4.280 

3.838 

3.036 

3.986 

2.919 

4.459 

2.838 

April. 

New 

Lon- 

York. 

don. 

4.35 

2.70 

4.075 

2.519 

4.567 

2.605 

4.475 

2.662 

4.500 

2.750 

5.404 

3.467 

6.000 

4.340 

3.903 

2.026 

4.168  1  2.889  { 

4.376 

2.746 

4.35 

4.075 

4.326 

4.423 

4.500 

5.685 

6.000 

4.253 

4.287 

4.315 


2.67 

2.520 

2.564 

2.554 

2.773 

3.634 

4.077 

2.811 

2.873 

2.726 


JUIMl 


4.35 

2.68 

4.075 

2.449 

4.210 

2.485 

4.196 

2.503 

4.500 

2.824 

5.750 

3.653 

5.760 

4.386 

4.466 

2.737 

4.350 

2.8n 

4.343 

2.7S> 

Yean. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 


July. 

New 

Lon. 

York. 

don. 

4.35 

2.64 

4.075 

2.440 

4.075 

2.473 

4.192 

2.536 

4.524 

2.956 

5.750 

3.590 

6.288 

4.421 

4.477 

2.824 

4.321 

2.729 

4.404 

2.712 

August. 

September. 

New 

Lon- 

New 

Lon- 

York. 

don. 
2.54 

York. 

don. 
2.60 

4.35 

4.35 

4.075 

2.416 

4.075 

2.366  ' 

4.075 

2.421 

4.243 

2.426 

4.111 

2.650 

4.200 

2.561 

4.666 

3.032 
^.717 

4.860 

3.031 

5.750 

5.750 

.3.968 

6.250 

4.141 

4.813 

4.296 

4.580 

2.906 

4.515 

2.851 

4.363 

2.710 

4.342 

2.777 

4.400 

2.718 

4.400 

'2.733 

October. 


November.       December. 


New     Lon-     New 
York.    don.  '  York. 


4.35 

4.075 

4.375 

4.200 

4.850 

5.760 

4.750 

4.351 

4.341 

4.400 


2.52 

2.335 

3.624 

2.648 

3.189 

4.204 

4.026 

2.906 

2.862 

2.844 


4.36 

4.075 

4.218 

4.200 

5.200 

5.760 

4.376 

4.330 

4.370 

4.442 


Lon- 
don. 


2.45 

2.328 

2.413 

2.801 

3.332 

4.189 

3.764 

2.941 

2.834 

2.871 


New  '  Lon- 
York.    don. 


4.16 

4.075 

4.162 

4.600 

5.422 

6.000 

3.688 

4.213 

4.560 

4.600 


2.29 

2.336 

2.429 

2.775 

3,704 

4.260 

3.190 

2.8S6 

2.851 

2.867 


Average  monthly  price  of  spelter  per  pound  in  New  York  and  London  (cenU), 


January. 

February. 

March. 

AprU. 

May. 

June. 

YeaiB. 

New 
York. 

Lon- 
don. 

New 
York, 

Lon- 
don. 

New 
York. 

6.067 
6.209 
6.837 
4.665 
4.754 
6.637 

Lon- 
don. 

New 
York. 

Lon- 
don. 

New 
York. 

Lon- 
don. 

New 
York. 

LOD- 

don. 

1905 

6.190 
6.487 

6.446 
6.132 

6.139 
6.076 
6.814 
4.788 
4.889 
6.569 

6.343 
6.615 
6.634 
4.535 
4.686 
5.038 

5.176 
6.336 
6.669 
4.579 
4.667 
6.003 

6.817 
6.078 
6.686 
4.646 
4.965 
5.439 

6.172 
6.600 
6.627 
4.637 
4.678 
4.881 

5.434 
6.997 
6.441 
4.606 
6.124 
6.191 

6.126 
6.866 
6.664 

4.326 
4.772 
4.801 

6.190 
6.096 
6.410 
4.643 
6.408 
6.128 

6.187 

1906 

6.  ON 

1907 

A1R^9  m  mm  m-m  ••••••• 

1909 

6.732  j  5.898 
4.618     4.467 
6.141     4.666 

6.833 
4.127 
4.780 

1910 

6.101 

fi.073 

4.800 

! 

1 

July. 

August. 

September. 

Ootobtt. 

Noranibflr. 

Deoember. 

YMfB. 

] 

New 
York. 

Lon- 
don. 

5.201 
6.822 
6.181 
4.134 
4.773 
4.868 

New 
York, 

Lon- 
don. 

New 
York. 

Lon- 
don. 

New 
York. 

6.087 
6.222 
6.430 

Lon- 
don. 

New 
York. 

Lon- 
don. 

New 
Yofk. 

La&> 
don. 

1906 

1906 

1907 

6.396 
6.006 
6.072 
4.486 
6.402 
6.162 

6.706 
6.027 
5.701 

6.361 

6.850 
4.773 

6.887 
6.216 
6.236 

6.730 
6.988 
4.  £73 

6.132 
6.009 
1.7» 

6.146 
6.S76 
4.026 
6.0S9 
6.881 
6.976 

6.192 
6.036 
4.667 
4.6S6 
6.038 
6.232 

6.623 
6.603 
4.254 
6.137 
6.249 
6.624 

6.«9 
6.009 
4.361 

190B 

4.702 
6.729 
6.279 

4.204 
4.807 
4.953 

4.769     4.250 
6.796     4.976 
5.614  '  6- 033 

4.801     4.291 
6.199     6.089 
6. 628     fi- 102 

4.481 

1909 

&0I7 

1910 

61.XI8 
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MuBRAT,  Idaho,  February  11, 1912. 
Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Washingtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm:  I  hope  that  when  the  Underwood  bUl  comes  before  the  House  thaJb 
yourself  and  coUea^ee  will  be  able  to  defeat  this  measure  in  just  10  minutes. 

The  framere  of  this  bill  were  certainly  not  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  most  affected — 
those  that  di^  the  lead — or  probably  more  than  likely  would  rather  shut  the  mines 
down  in  the  United  States  and  get  it  from  Mexico  and  Canada  or  some  other  foreign 
country  where  they  have  capita!  invested. 

This  bill,  if  passed,  will  ultmiately  close  most  of  the  mines  in  this  State,  consequently 
throwing  me  out  of  employment,  who  like  many  more  have  a  family  to  support,  and 
if  it  comes  to  a  cut  in  wages  it  is  a  menace  to  our  very  existence. 

Realizing  that  this  is  so  important  to  my  welfare,  hence  this  appeal  to  do  your 
utmost  to  quench  this  measure  that  means  so  much  to  us  in  the  Northwest.  I  remain 
with  interest  to  the  outcome. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  R.  W.  Qarrbtt. 


Mttrrat,  Idaho,  February  11, 1912* 
Senator  W.  B.  Heybxjrn, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Knowing  that  the  Underwood  bill  is  pending,  I  hope  you  may  find  time 
to  read  this  feeble  appeal  for  myself  and  others  who  will  be  seriously  affected  if  passed. 

It  means  lack  of  employment  or  a  cut  in  wages,  or,  worse  yet,  the  shutting  down  of 
the  minis  in  this  State.  It  means  my  bread  and  butter,  and  hope  you  will  use  your 
good  efforts  for  the  behalf  of  those  that  it  will  affect.    I  am, 

Yours,  respectfully,  C.  A.  Easlbt. 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  12 ^  1912. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  use  your  influence  to  prevent  tiie  passage  of  the  Underwood  bill, 
removing  the  duty  on  lead.  Will  throw  the  workingmen  out  of  work.  It  costs  us  |1 
a  day  to  eat.  How  can  we  compete  with  the  Mexican  miner,  who  is  working  for  50 
cents  a  day? 

Yours,  truly,  Joe  James, 

Bear  Top  Mine. 

MiTRRAY,  Idaho,  February  11,  1912. 
Hon.  Senator  W.  B.  Hetburn: 

W%  can  alreadyjsee  the  smoke  rising  above  the  horizon  in  the  lead-silver  district  o| 
North  Idaho.  When  we  read  of  the  introduction  of  the  lead  tariff  bill,  we  think  with 
sad  hearts  of  the  men  that  will  be  out  of  work,  with  families  that  are  depending  on 
their  dav*s  work  for  the  sustenance  of  life. 

We,  therefore,  wish  to  have  things  remain  as  they  are.  By  the  killing  of  said  bill 
ve  believe  it  can  be  done. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Harry  Bouba. 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  12, 1912. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Hbyburn, 

WasMngUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Could  I  be  permitted  to  add  my  voice  of  protest  to  those  already  raised 
against  the  tariff  reduction  on  zinc  and  lead ,  as  proposed  oy  the  Underwood  bUl?  ThJB 
bdl  will  only  hurt  the  miner  and  prospector  of  the  West.  It  will  take  the  chances  out 
of  the  way  of  workers  in  the  mines  in  this  and  other  districts,  where  lead  is  the  chief 
value,  to  make  an  honest  living. 

Respectiully,  yours,  S.  Anderson. 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  10, 1912. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Hbyburn. 

Dbar  Sir:  In  these  few  lines  I  humbly  ask  you  to  do  everything  in  your  power 
for  high  tariff  on  lead-flilver  ores.  As  a  lead  miner^  claim  owner,  and  prospector 
will  aay  if  the  tariff  is  taken  off  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mine  belt  is  swamped;  will  also 
mean  a  cut  in  wages. 

YouiB,  very  truly,  Ghas.  Suijvan. 
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Murray,  Idaho,  Fehnuxry  12, 191t, 
Senator  Hkyburn,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Being  an  employee  of  a  mining  company,  also  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  some  lead  and  zink  property,  and  knowing  the  effect  the  Underwood  bul 
will  have  on  the  mining  industry,  I  earnestly  ask  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  de- 
feat this  bill. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  C.  C.  Bbckner. 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  11, 191t. 
Hon.  Senator  W.  B.  Hbyburn: 

The  introduction  of  the  lead-silver  tariff  bill  brings  us  back  face  to  face  with  the 
panic  of  1907,  when  not  only  some  of  the  small  producers  of  this  district,  but  the  Mom- 
ing  Mine  of  Mullan,  one  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  was  closed  down 
all  winter,  and  these  clearance-house  checks  were  sprung  on  what  few  were  working, 
and  it  was  no  joke.  We  were  forced  to  take  them.  We  therefore,  as  workingmen, 
urge  Congress  to  take  some  action  and  try  to  avert  the  scenes  of  former  days. 
B^pectfuUy,  yours, 

Bbrt  Wolfb. 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  11, 191ft, 
Senator  W.  B.  Hbyburn,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  As  an  American  citizen,  and  also  a  miner,  I  feel  it  my  dut^^  to  uige 
you  to  do  all  you  can  to  beat  this  lead  tariff  bill,  which  will  soon  be  before  the  Senate, 
because  if  the  tariff  is  taken  off  of  lead  there  will  be  lots  of  lead  mines  in  this  country 
which  can  not  work,  as  thev  can  not  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor,  and  this  wiU 
work  a  hardship  on  lots  of  American  citizens. 

Yours,  respectfully,  C.  E.  Bushnbll. 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  11, 191t. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Hbyburn, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  The  last  mail  I  received  the  papers  were  full  of  the  doings 
of  Congress.  I  was  not  only  surprised  but  shocked  to  hear  that  a  measure  fetvoring  the 
reduction  in  tariff  on  lead  had  passed  in  the  House.  No  one  but  a  prospector  and  a 
miner  can  realize  what  such  a  calamity  as  this  means.  If  this  Coeur  d' Alene  country 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  mining  industry,  it  is  a  blank,  for  mining  is  the  only  industry. 

I  spent  a  year  in  the  southern  countries — Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,,  and 
Guatenmla— and  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  Government  I  came  home,  knowing 
that  whatever  I  found  or  developed  I  could  depend  upon  the  Government  to  protect 
my  interests.  I  prospected  for  a  while  and  final  Iv  located  the  group  of  eight  claims, 
which  contain  lead,  if  anything.  For  12  years  I  nave  done  my  best  to  develop  this 
group;  have  expended  at  least  $800  every  year,  and  more  some  years.  Now,  ami 
to  understand  that  my  12  vears'  privation,  work,  and  worry  are  to  go  in  the  twinkle  of 
an  eye.    I  never  heard  oi  such  a  thing. 

In  Guatemala  when  I  was  there  the  miners  were  setting  $1  silver  per  day  and 
quinine.  That  was  eoual  to  40  cents  American,  or  gold.  In  Mexico  it  was  but  little 
better.  Now,  deplorable  as  this  may  seem,  those  people  are  clothed  by  nature  and  fed 
by  the  same  party.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  .say  the  American  miner  is  to  leave  his  voca- 
tion altogether.    I  can  not  believe  it.    But  we  are  frightened,  and  have  reason  to  be. 

I  would  ask  of  you,  Senator,  to  do  whatever  you  can  for  the  saving  of  the  mining 
industry,  not  only  in  this  section  alone  but  the  entire  western  country. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Clarenob  C.  Sandbs. 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  11, 1912. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hbyburn, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend:  I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  lead.  If  it  is 
taken  off,  as  it  c^eems  liable  to  be,  it  will  (ill  this  camp.  Our  mines  are  high  in  lead 
values  but  low  in  silver,  and  with  cheap  lead  we  can  neither  work  them  or  sell  them. 

I  will  close,  hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Yours,  R.  D.  Sieobb. 
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Beab  Top  Mine, 
Murray,  February  11, 191 1. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburk: 

I  am  a  blacksmith  in  the  silver  and  lead  mine  here,  and  if  the  price  of  lead  drops 
and  closes  the  mines  my  wife  and  &mily,  as  well  as  myself,  will  suffer. 
.  Trusting  you  will  do  your  best  to  prevent  such, 

I  remain  yours,  truly,  John  Stone. 


Murray,  Idaho,  February  11, 1912. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

WaskingUm,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  You  being  a  Senator  from  this  State,  I  feel  it  my  dutv,  as  an  American 
citizen,  to  ask  you  to  do  all  in^ourpower  to  defeat  the  Underwood  bill,  which,  if  passed, 
will  cause  most  of  the  mines  m  this  district  to  close  down  and  throw  thousands  of  men 
out  of  employment. 

You  know  what  that  will  mean  to  this  district,  as  we  can  not  compete  with  cheap 
foreign  labor,  such  as  Mexico  and  Spain. 

Wishing  you  success  in  the  fight  against  this  bill. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Jaues  Woton. 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  11, 191t. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Feeling  that  if  the  proposed  tariff  bill  passes  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  the  proepector^and  small  miner  in  the  Coeur  a' Alene  (especially  in  the 
Murray  district)  will  be  forced  to  shut  up  shop.  After  an  effort  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  wi^  placers,  gold  quartz,  and  finally  lead  and  zinc,  we  imagined  ourselves 
on  the  verge  of  success.  We  are  now  suddenly  confronted  with  a  tariff  bill  which,  if 
passed,  will  efface  the  old  town  of  Murray  o£f  the  map,  as  well  as  leave  the  inhabitants 
'^ted." 

Now,  Senator,  while  we  feel  that  you  always  worked  for  us  at  Washington,  I  pray 
you  to  make  a  special  effort  to  drag  us  out  of  this  hole. 

Yours,  truly,  Donald  A.  Pinlaybon. 


Murray,  Idaho,  February  1$,  191 1, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Senator  from  Idaho. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  miner  and  prospector  who  has  spent  the  last  25  years  in  this  dis- 
trict and  has  been  active  in  its  development,  I  widii  to  protest  the  Underwood 
bill.  Every  man  famiUai  with  mining  conditions  in  Idaho,  and  especiaUy  in  this 
J>art  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  district,  knows  that  the  margin  of  profit  with  lead  at  $4.50 
per  hundredweight  is  small.  If  the  price  which  we  have  been  receiving  is  reduced 
we  will  be  forced  to  close  down,  and  every  other  mine  in  the  Murray  district  will  be 
in  the  same  condition.  So  you  can  imagine  ihe  condition  that  will  follow. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

M.  S.  Simmons. 


Murray,  Idaho,  February  12, 1912, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Underwood  bUl.  Should  this  bill 
pass  and  become  a  law,  with  presumably  a  reduction  on  tariff,  it  will  mean  either  a 
cut  in  wages  or  a  shutdown  for  the  mine  owners.  Should  either  take  place,  it  will 
mean  a  distress  upon  all  the  people,  as  a  whole,  concerned  about  the  mines.  So  I  here- 
wiih  hef  you  and  Senator  Borah  to  protest,  for  the  best  welfare  of  people  of  this  coimtry. 
Trusting  you  will  vote  against  passage  of  the  bill,  I  beg  to  remam, 
Yotira,  respectfully, 

Frank  Delsnidbr. 
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MuRBAT,  Idaho,  February  11, 191t. 
Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Washington,  2>.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Knowing  that  the  Underwood  bill  is  a  menace  to  me  and  all  those  m 
this  district,  I  kindly  oeg  you  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  protect  us  who  are  in  distress 
in  your  home  State. 

Knowinfir  that  you  know  what  this  means  to  us  and  the  development  of  the  State  in 
general,  I  nope  tnat  vou  will  be  able  to  kill  this  bill,  and  only,  wish  it  was  a  bUl  to 
add  more  protection  for  the  interests  of  this  State  than  otherwise. 

Truly,  yours,  H.  Granfrb. 


Murray,  Idaho,  February  11^  191t* 
Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  Underwood  bill,  I  believe  it  my  dut^  to  ask  you,  in  ^ 
interest  of  the  miners  of  this  district,  to  try  and  beat  this  biU,  as  it  will  work  a  hard- 
ship on  the  miners,  as  they  can  not  work  with  lead  less  than  |4. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Nick  Makrich. 


Murray,  Idaho,  February  11, 191t. 
Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Washington,  2).  C. 

Dear  Sm:  In  regards  to  the  Underwood  bill  of  taking  tariff  o£f  lead  I  must  say  I 
am  one  of  the  many  in  this  district  that  will  feel  the  £[reat«ffects  of  this^  as  the  majority 
of  our  mines  in  this  district  are  very  small,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  unpossibility  for 
them  to  run.  If  lead  and  silver  products  decrease  in  value,  as  I  remember  well  in 
1907,  when  lead  dropped  to  3.85  per  cent,  one  of  the  laigest  mines  in  the  Coeur  D'Alene 
district  shut  down,  throwing  something  near  dOO  men  out  of  employment. 

I  therefore  hope  that  Congress  will  try  and  do  something  in  behalf  of  the  labor 
worki^men  (miners)  of  this  locality. 

Very  respectfully,  C,  W.  Braswbll. 


Murray,  Idaho,  February  11,  I91t, 
Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Waskmgton,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sm:  I  wish  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  injury  that  the  Underwood  bill  will 
do  to  the  Miuray  district  and  the  Coeur  D'Alenes  in  general. 

We  have  no  large  producers  in  this  district.  All  the  mines  are  small  and  are  barely 
holding  their-own,  and  can  not  possibly  compete  with  the  production  of  cheap  foreign 
mines. 

The  small  mines  of  the  Murray  district,  such  as  the  Monarch,  Black  Horse,  Jack 
Waite,  Bear  Top,  and  Paragon,  must  shut  down  if  lead  stays  below  $4. 
Respectfully, 

Chas.  Pattbero. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  February  It,  191t, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Senate  Chambers,  Washington,  D.  C,    * 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  do  what  you  can  to  defeat  the  reduction  on  lead  and  zinc  as 
proposed  in  the  Underwood  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  having  paned  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

This  is  a  vital  matter  to  the  zinc-lead  miners  and  projectors  of  the  entire  West^ 
but  more  particularly  in  this  district  of  northern  Idaho,  which  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  lead  and  zinc  industry  for  its  upkeep. 

Respectfully,  yours,  3,  W.  Kearns. 
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Bear  Top  Minb, 
Murray ^  Idaho,  February  It,  19its 
BenatoiB  W.  B.  Hbyburn  and  W.  Borah, 

United  States  Senate,  Washinffton,  D.  C, 

HoNORABLB  SENATORS:  The  passage  of  the  Underwood  bill,  now  before  the  Senate, 
will  bring  disastrous  results  upon  this  western  country.  Mexico  and  Spain  have  de- 
posits of  lead  and  zinc  many  times  beyond  their  consumption.  Owing  to  cheap  labor 
conditions,  this  metal  can  be  delivered  in  New  York  with  a  reasonable  mining  profit 
at  $3.15  per  100  pounds.  In  this  western  countnr  wages  run  from  |3.50  to  $4.50  per 
day  of  8  hoiuv,  as  a^iinst  75  cents  to  $1  per  day  of  10  hours  in  Mexico.  The  e^ect  of 
the  Underwood  bill  will  be  severely  realized.  It  will  mean  a  cessation  of  the  lead- 
fidlver  and  zinc  mining  industry.  The  closing  of  the  mines  will  mean  a  tremendous 
falling  off  of  all  the  numerous  industries  dependent  upon  mining.  Among  these  I 
might  mention  railroading,  lumbering,  farming,  and  the  manufacture  of  minmg 
machinery  and  supplies.  Many  will  feel  the  effect;  hardly  «a  American  h0m6  bin 
what  will  financially  realize,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  bearing  eff^t  Of  th» 
Underwood  bill. 

This  m4ne  is  in  the  course  of  its  infancy.  Several  hundred  thousands  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  plant  and  development,  the  mine  being  on  the  veige  of  a  commercial 
success. 

Our  ore  is  a  very  high  grade  lead  with  small  amounts  of  silver  and  zinc,  lead  being 
the  principal  metal.  As  superintendent  of  this  property,  I  widi  to  state  that  We  ftalft 
not  successfully  compete  with  cheap  foreig^n  labor,  a  condition  which  is  certain  to 
result  from  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  bill.  For  that  reason  and  also  for  the  c6n- 
tmued  prosperity  of  the  West,  I  vigorously  protest.  American  industry,  Aittericaa 
workin^en,  and  American  interests  must  be  safeguarded, 
lours,  very  truly, 

Benj.  G.  Harmon,  Superiniertdent^ 


•  

Murray,  Idaho,  February  It,  191$, 

Hon.  W.  B.  HsTBORN  and  Hon.  W.  Borah, 

WashxTvgion,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  Permit  me  to  address  you  in  regard  to  the  Underwood  bill  Uaii  is  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  If  said  bill  is  passed,  it  means  the  discontinuance  ^  Hi 
work  for  the  small  and  large  producers  aliice,  or  the  same  thim,  if  n6t  woniid,  the  tixi 
of  our  wages;  for  if  tariff  is  removed  we  can  not  compete  with  lorelgn  labor,  akid  I  mK 
you  in  behalf  of  myself  and  fellow  miners  to  quench,  if  possible,  thler  cftnxagtif  (hat 
will.  If  passed,  make  tramps  of  honest  men. 
Pledevig  you  the  support  of  the  Bear  Top  miners,  Murray,  Idaho, 
'     I  am,  sincerely, 

Frank  Svone. 


Murray,  Idaho,  February  12,  191t, 

Senator  Wbldon  B.  Hetburn, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dbar  Senator:  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest,  humble  as  it  may  be,  to  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  lead. 

To  take  the  tariff  off  this  mineral  would  be  a  hard  blow  to  the  lead  industry  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  the  State  of  Idaho. 

It  would  mean  the  closing  down  of  many  small  mines  that  are  now  in  the  staige  of 
prospects  and  under  the  present  conditions  are  barely  able  to  keep  movit^  along  in 
kopes  of  finding  ore  In  larger  quantities  and  carrying  better  values.  Many;  in  ftct, 
nearlv  all  those  small  mines  are  owned  by  poor  men  who  have  spent  their  llletinK€r 
developing  their  prospects,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  blow  at  this  titne  to  blaM  the 
hopes  of  men  who  nave  grown  old  and  spent  the  best  years  of  their  life  vtk  ihib  op^Aii^ 
up  of  a  new  country. 

It  would  also  mean  the  passing  of  the  lead-silver  prospecting  in  Idaho,  which  ^M^ 
lically  closes  up  a  new  and  great  portion  of  this  State,  which  can  not  or  will  tfoi  b<l 
opened  in  any  other  way  except  by  the  hardy  prospector;  but  take  away  from  hioi 
(as  taking  the  tariff  off  lead  would  do)  his  hopes  for  the  future,  he  will  be  cMnt^lled 
to  look  for  other  fields  or  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  way  ot  miakin^  ft  llviIU^ 
leaving  hidden  and  buried  in  the  mountains  immense  minend  values  that  would 
meati  a  tremendous  asset,  not  alone  for  the  State  of  Idaho,  but  for  the  United  States 
as  well. 
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I  know  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  ask  you  to  help  us  in  this  struggle  or  to  use  your 
influence  in  keeping  the  tariff  on  lead  as  it  is  at  present,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  do 
that,  and  in  doins  so  I  know  your  constituents  of  the  State  of  Idaho  will  dways  feel 
grateful  and  thanKful  for  the  good  work  you  have  done. 

Youra,  very  truly,  John  F.  Murpht, 

Miner  and  prospector, 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  It^  191t. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Waskingtont  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  pray  you  use  your  influence  to  kill  the  Underwood  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Any  further  reduction  in  value  of  lead  will  mean  a  general  shut  down  of  the  producing 
mines,  hard  times  and  starvation  for  the  miners,  and  death  to  further  growth  of  the 
lead-mininj^  industry  in  this  State.  Therefore  I  trust  you  will  do  wluit  is  best  for 
us  as  workmgmen  and  miners  throughout  this  country. 

Francis  S.  Newton, 

Bear  Top  Mine, 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  12,  191t. 
Hon.  W'.  B.  Heyburn, 

Wioahington,  D.  C. 

Dhar  Sir:  I  pray  you  use  your  influence  to  kill  the  Underwood  bill.  Any  further 
reduction  in  the  value  of  lead  will  mean  a  general  shut  down  of  the  producing  lead- 
silver-zinc  mines,  starvation  for  the  miners,  and  death  to  the  future  growth  of  the 
lead-silver-zinc  mining  industry  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Yours,  respectfully,  S.  A.  Matthews. 

The  Bear  Top  Mining  Co., 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  12,  1912, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

United  States  Senate,  Waehington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  Underwood  bill  as  it  affects  lead.  I  am 
running  the  mill  for  the  Bear  Top  Mining  Co.  and  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  if 
the  bill  becomes  a  law  as  it  passed  the  House  that  this  mine  will  have  to  shut  down. 

Thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of  time  have  been  sj)ent  to  develop  this  property; 
but  the  Bear  Top  is  small  compared  with  the  great  lead  industry  of  the  Coeur  d*Alene, 
where  thousands  of  men  are  directly  affected.  There  is  only  one  or  two  mines  in 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  the  greatest  lead-producing  country  on  earth,  that  will  be  run- 
ning after  the  Underwood  bill  becomes  a  law. 

Hoping  you  will  use  all  honorable  means  at  your  command  to  defeat  the  bill,  I 
remain. 

Yours,  tnily,  A.  R.  Dunn, 

Foreman,  Bear  Top  Mill, 


Idaho  Northern  Mineral  Co., 
Murray,  Idaho,  February  IS,  1912. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

>  Honorable  Sir:  In  regard  to  tlie  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  lead,  I  will  say  tha 
if  the  tariff  is  lowered  on  lead  it  will  practiotlly  stop  all  the  producing  mines  from 
ghipping,  as  well  as  other  newer  properties  from  further  developing  their  holdings, 
ana  also  put  a  complete  stop  to  all  otncr  industries  in  and  around  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
mining  district. 

I  earnestly  beg  you,  as  an  old  neighbor  of  ours  and  Senator  from  our  State,  to  do 
what  is  in  >rour  power  toward  stopping  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  a  mineral  and 
minerals  which  is  feeding  and  clotning  thousands  and  thousands  of  our  hard-working 
white  race. 

>  Hoping  that  we  may  unite  and  win  out,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Respectfully,  yoursj 

<  •  '  0.  M.  NORDQUIST, 

I  President  of  the  Idaho  Northern  Mineral  Co. 
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Granite  &  Alub  Conboudated  Mining  Co., 

Murray^  Idaho^  Februxay  11,  1912. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Heyburn. 

Dear  Sir:  After  years  of  hard  labor  at  the  Qranite  and  Allie  nilne,  at  Murray,  and 
with  a  bright  prospect  for  a  big  producer  in  the  near  future,  the  danger  of  the  heavy 
reduction  of  tne  tariff  on  lead  looms  upon  the  horizon  like  a  black  cloud.  Mining, 
as  we  must,  a  large  quantity  of  ore  wnich  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  ship  crude, 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  same  with  almost  the  entire  output  of  the  entire  district,  we 
must  rely,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  raising  of  outside  capital  for  development 
work,  and  we  are  sure  that  a  reduction  would  be  fatal  not  only  in  our  own  case,  but 
would  cause  disaster  throughout  this  great  le^d  belt.  As  you  are  our  representative 
and  as  this  is  vour  home,  we  know  that  our  interests  are  your  interests,  and  we  know 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  help  us  save  our  means  of  livelihood  and  our  contri- 
bution to  the  wealth  of  our  country.  Hoping  this  cloud  may  soon  pass,  I  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  L.  Stben. 


The  Febhan-Simmons  Co., 

Murray,  Idaho ^  February  It,  191 1. 
Hon.  Weldon  B.  Heyburk, 

Waghinptony  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Heyburn:  In  a  way  we  feel  that  we  should  not  ask  you  to  make  an  effort 
to  try  and  protect  us  on  the  lead  question,  for  the  reason  that  we  well  know  your 
position  on  the  question,  and  do  know  that  you  will  do  all  it  is  possible  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  larce  as  well  as  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  However,  we  would 
like  to  state  to  you  in  a  way  tiie  position  we  would  be  in  here  if  the  Underwood  bill 
should  pass.  Ai  you  well  know  for  the  last  12  years  we  have  been  trying  to  open  up 
the  Besutop  Mine  and  at  last  have  got  in  a  posiuon  where  we  can  ship  some  ore.  We 
have  a  wa^n  haul  of  3i  to  4  miles  to  the  railroad  which  is  very  expensive.    At  the 

g resent  price  of  lead  (since  the  Underwood  bill  passed  the  House)  we  have  a  loss  on 
0  per  cent  ore  of  $5.80  per  ton,  which  you  will  readily  understand  with  a  very  small 
adaitional  drop  in  jthe  price  of  lead  would  close  the  mine  and  cause  a  large  loss  to  all 
interested  in  tne  property,  as  well  as  throwing  many  men  out  of  employment. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  this  letter  at  a  personal  matter  as  to  our  mterests,  because 
all  of  the  mines  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry  will  be  in  the  same  position.    We  can  not 
run  the  mines  with  a  further  drop  in  the  price  of  the  product. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  sincerely, 

J.  C.  Fbehan. 

«  « 

State  Bank  op  Murray  (Inc.), 
Murray,  Idaho,  February  IS,  191t. 
Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

t    Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  wish  to  register  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
Underwood  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  recently. 

Situated  as  I  am  in  the  banking  business,  I  can  say  should  this  bill  pass  the  Senate 
and  become  a  law,  it  would  mean  that  every  lead  mine  and  prospect  would  close 
down  on  this  the  north  side  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 

The  ore  from  this  part  of  the  district  carrving  little  or  no  silver  with  the  lead,  it  is  of 
vital  interest  to  Uiis  part  of  the  Coeur  d^Alenes  that  we  have  lead  protected  for  fully 
as  much  as  it  is  to-day. 

I  urge  you  to  use  all  honorable  means  within  your  power  to  defeat  this  bill. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  \ery  truly, 

C.  B.  Craven. 


Wardner,  Idaho,  February  It,  191t. 
W.  B.  Heyburn. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  a  few  lines  in  hope  that  you  will 
do  your  best  to  help  to  defeat  that  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate.  If  that  bill  should 
pan  it  means  destruction  to  all  of  us  old  prospectors  that  worked  hard  in  here  for  27 
veazB.  I  hope  that  you  and  your  friend,  Mr.  Borah,  will  do  as  you  have  always  done — 
help  to  protect  our  mterests. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  Keating. 
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Murray,  Idaho,  February  10, 1912. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Washingtorif  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  fact  that  the  Underwood  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  is 
soon  to  come  before  the  Senate  committee  to  be  considered  nas  already  affected  this 
camp  seriously. 

As  an  early  resident  of  this  district  you  will  recall  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
pioneers  of  this  section,  and  you  will  remember  the  persistence  and  the  patience  with 
which  these  old  prospectors  have  awaited  the  recognition  of  the  camp's  merit.  It 
took  these  old  miners  25  years  to  get  a  railroad  and  it  has  been  only  during  the  past 
18  months  that  the  properties  on  which  they  have  worked  so  many  years  promised 
definite  returns. 

The  Underwood  bill  with  the  present  metal  schedule  left  intact  would  practically 
eliminate  this  camp  and  town  from  the  map.  The  work  the  prospector  has  wrought 
in  25  years  of  loneliness  would  be  brought  to  naught.  Hundreds  of  men  in  this  sec- 
tion alone  would  find  their  life's  work  absolutely  wasted.  These  are  strong  state- 
mentfl,  but  you  will  know  tiiat  they  are  true. 

It  would  hurt  the  main  developed  portions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district 
to  an  extent  immeasurable,  but  the  real  injury  to  that  portion  would  be  slight  com- 
pared to  the  harm  done  here.  The  mines  of  the  south  side  carry  silver  to  a  value 
of  approximately  $15  per  ton  in  excess  of  the  lead  contents;  the  mines  of  this  side 
carry  practically  no  silver,  and  consequently  the  margin  of  profit  is  that  much  less. 
Whereas  the  mines  of  the  south  side  may  be  able  to  operate  with  a  greatly  xeduced 
j>rofit  by  cutting  wages  and  working  on  their  hi^-g;raae  ore,  the  mines  of  the  north 
side  would  not  be  able  to  operate  at  aH.  In  addition  to  the  havoc  which  would  be 
wrought  on  the  younc  producers  of  the  camp  the  injury  would  be  equally  f&tBl  to 
every  prospect,  regaraless  of  its  ore  showing  and  its  merit.  Capital  will  certainly 
not  invest  in  prospects  in  a  camp  where  the  developed  properties  can  not  opemte  at 
a  profit. 

'  The  people  of  Murray  and  the  north  side  will  appreciate  anything  you  may  do 
toward  eliminating  from  the  Underwood  bill  the  objectionable  metal  schedule. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  M.  Myers,  Mining  Engineer, 


Murray,  Idaho,  February  It,  191t, 
Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Wathington,  D.  C, 

Regarding  the  Underwood  bill.    Should  this  bill  be  passed  it  means  a  cut  in  va^ 
or  a  general  shutdown  of  all  lead  mines,  on  which  thousands  of  men  with  Emilias 
are  depending  for  their  support. 
The  powder  manufacturers  and  railroads,  etc. 
Hoping  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  vote  this  bill  down, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JunsoN  C.  Mays. 


Sunrise  Mining  Co.  (Ltd.)) 

Wallaot,  Idaho,  February  13,  191t. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Heyburn, 

Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 

My  Dear  Senator:  Not  doubting  but  what  you  will  do  all  that  you  call  for  us 
people  here  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  nevertheless  I  wish  to  remind  >rou  of  some  tbxDp 
which  in  a  way  may  have  escaped  your  mind,  knowing  that  there  is  nothing  lackisS^ 
in  your  makeup  of  a  fair  and  honest  Senator.  My  experience  in  mining  commenced 
in  1867.  Then  lead,  in  Colorado  or  anywhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  was 
not  sought  after,  for  it  was  of  little  value  unly  for  the  silver  and  gold  that  it  contained, 
until  in  the  seventies.  Then  with  changing  profit  it  has  been  mined,  mostlv  in  con- 
nection with  other  miner^,  until  the  L^Mlville  discoveries,  then  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 
The  Leadville  discovery  built  up  a  lai^ge  industrial  community  with  the  tariff  to 
keep  out  foreign  lead.  The  Leadville  discoveries  made  the  citjr  of  Denver  from 
5,0(X)  inhabitants  to  50,000  within  three  years,  and  has  made  a  city  now  of  175,009 
and  a  very  prosperous  State  of  Colorado,  all  by  the  protection  for  the  lead  prodn  t. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  was  made  to  start  along  the  road  to  prosperity  by  the  mines  of 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes  and  its  community  of  industrious  miners  kept  at  work  under 
a  protective  tariff  for  lead,  without  which  this  community  with  all  of  its  many  proa- 
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perisg  budneflB  men,  would  directly  suffer  to  such  an  extent  that  all  values  would 
oe  cut  in  two  or  the  values  would  be  one-half  or  less  than  one-half  of  what  they  are 
now,  and  all  prospecting  would  immediately  cease  and  no  new  mines  would  be 
opened.  The  larger  mines  would  necessarily  have  to  keep  ^ing  for  a  time,  even  at 
i  lOBB,  but  ordinary  mines  would  shut  down  with  the  tariff  off  le^. 
YouiB,  very  respectfully, 

F.  P.  Caudeb. 

Sbkator:  Excuse  this  hasty  letter.    I  am  very  busy  and  have  not  time  to  rewrite 
or  reconsider. 

•      F.  P.  C. 


MoKARGH,  Idaho,  February  IS,  191t, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Hbtbubn,  « 

WatkingUm,  D.C. 

Bbab  Senator  :  The  drop  in  the  price  of  lead  caused  by  the  fear  that  t^e  Under- 
toed  bill  may  pass  the  Senate  and  oecome  a  law  is  causing  no  little  anxiety  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alenee,  both  among  the  employ  era  and  the  miners. 

The  present  drop  to  $4  in  New  York  of  lead  will  shut  down  many  mines  just  on  the 
eve  of  producing  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  you  realize  how  hard  it  has  been  in 
ttttny  cases  to  ^t  funds  for  development  purposes. 

The  North  Side  e.specially  will  feel  the  drop  in  lead,  possibly  more  than  the  older 
producing  mines. 

Everv  man  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  deeply  interested  in  this  bill  and  I  hope 
you  win  use  your  best  efforts  to  have  this  bill  defeated,  and  that  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Unless  the  price  of  lead  is  restored  to  the  former  price  many  deserving  properties 
will  close  down  and  both  owners  and  employees  will  suffer  loss. 
Yours,  truly, 

Allan  G.  Kennedy,  Poitnuuter, 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  It,  19tt. 

Hoo.  W.  B.  Hbyburn, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  do  all  in  your  power,  as  Senator  of  this  State, 
to  put  down  the  Underwood  bill,  which  is  to  come  before  the  House,  as  this  bill,  if 
pused,  will  work  a  hardship  upon  the  mines  of  this  district,  as  we  can  not  compete 
with  cheap  foreign  labor. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  Bath. 

Tsa  Jack  Waite  Extension  Mining  Co., 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  It,  191t, 
Hon.  W.  E.  Borah, 

WaMngton,  D,  C. 

Honorablb  Sir:  As  an  old  resident  of  the  Couer  d'Alene  mining  district,  familiar 
with  the  evils  that  follow  anything  which  tends  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  the  minitu^  industry,  I  desire  to  voice  an  earnest  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
Underwood  bill  now  pending  before  your  honorable  Dody. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  evil  effects  of  hostile  le^lation  upon  the  mining 
industry  do  not  wish  to  pass  through  the  harrowing  experiences  again,  as  we  believe 
we  would  have  to  do  should  the  Underwood  bill  become  a  law. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene,  as  you  are  aware,  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  mining 
ol  lead  ores  and  had  just  begun  to  pick  up  and  show  signs  of  the  old-time  activity 
after  the  depressing  times  which  struck  us  in  1907  when  this  legislation  threatens  us 
Wiiii  near  ruin.  As  a  resident  of  Idaho  and  one  who  desires  to  nee  all  classes  prosper 
I  hope  to  see  the  Underwood  bill  buried  so  deep  it  will  never  again  see  the  light  of 
day.  If  you  assist  at  the  burial  and  the  job  is  well  done,  you  will  have  done  your 
State  a  service  that  will  not  be  forgotten. 

You*s,  truly,  R.  P.  Bacon. 
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The  Cobur  d'Alenb  Sun, 

Murray f  Idaho,  Febnwry  It,  191t, 
Senator  W.  B.  Heybubn, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  great  apprehension  felt  in  aU  lead  and  zinc-producing  legiops 
following  the  passage  by  the  lower  House  of  Congress  of  the  Unaerwood  Dill  will 
doubtless  lead  to  Senators  from  the  lead  and  zinc-producing  States  being  flooded  with 
letters  from  their  constituents  with  appeals  to  them  ta  use  every  honorable  effort  at 
their  command  to  defeat  the  measure  m  the  upper  House  of  Congress.  I  wish  to  add 
my  appeal  to,  that  of  others.  Should  this  bill  pass  and  receive  the  approval  of  the 
President  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  a&y  to  you  it  would  prove  a  calamity  to  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  and  other  lead-zinc  producing  districts.  While  it  would  not  perfaaiM 
entirely  put  a  stop  to  operations  of  mines  of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Hercules  class,  it 
would  curtail  operations  in  these,  close  down  the  smaller  producers,  and  stop  develop- 
ment woilc  on  prospects.  This  would  be  attended  by  serious  loss  to  both  labor  and 
capital  invested  in  this  industry  and  lead  to  much  Buffering.  So  unfair  is  the  bill  in 
question  to  the  lead  and  zinc-mining  industry  and  so  direct  an  assault  upon  the  pro- 
tective principle  I  can  not  conceive  how  any  Republican  Member  of  eitner  House  of 
Congress  could  give  it  support.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  elaborate  upon  the  evils 
that  will  flow  from  this  and  similar  legislation,  or  to  inflict  upon  you  the  many  stroog 
arguments  that  can  be  legitimately  urged  against  the  measure,  and  which  I  know  you 
understand  and  are  so  well  able  to  use,  but  I  do  wish  you  to  understand  that  in  the 
efforts  you  will  make  to  defeat  this  measure  and  preserve  to  this  industry  a  fair  share 
of  prosperity  you  will  have  the  moral  support  of  an  appreciative  and  united  con- 
stituency. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  T.  Ellabson. 

MuLLAN,  Idaho,  Febnuxry  IS,  1912. 
Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Sir:  As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  a  resident  of  the 
Coeur  d' Alenes,  I  impore  you  to  exert  every  effort  to  defeat  any  legislation  involving 
a  cut  in  the  tariff  on  lead  or  zinc. 

Any  such  reduction  will  cause  an  absolute  shutdown  of  nearly  all  the  producing 
mines  of  the  district,  and  the  few  remaining  can  not  employ  half  their  present  working 
force.  As  a  result  about  3,000  men  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  the  greateet 
industry  of  our  State  will  be  utterly  demoralized. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  efforts  toward  new  discoveries  and  all  future  development 
of  the  vast  amount  of  mineral  wealth  already  in  sight  would  be  at  a  permanent  stand- 
still. 

While  I  know  that  you  realize  conditions,  past  and  present,  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
as  well  as  anyone  in  the  United  States,  and  that  you  can  not  forget  the  cause  and  effect 
of  certain  conditions  on  the  lead-mining  industry  in  the  yeare  of  1893  and  1907,  and, 
that  you  have  always  shown  your  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  people  you  represent,  I 
can  not  forbear  an  expression  of  my  feelings  on  this  issue. 
Very  respectfully. 

Rat  £.  Newbury,  Postnuuter, 


Wallace  Board  of  Trade, 
Wallace,  Idaho,  February  14, 191t, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Wallace  Board  of  Trade  at  a  special  meeting  held  last  ni^t.  Puisuant 
to  instructions,  I  am  also  sending  a  copy  to  Senators  Borah,  Poindexter,  l>ixon,  Suther- 
land, Smoot,  Jones,  Bourne,  Chamberlain,  and  M^ers. 

Hoping,  as  we  all  do,  that  the  friends  of  the  mining  industry  will  be  successful  in 
the  battle  a^nst  the  proposed  tariff  revision,  and  witn  kindest  regards  for  yourself,  I 
beg  to  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  W.  Roach,  Secretarff. 
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BOARD  OP  TRADE  8BND8  A  PROTEST  TO  MANY  SENATORS — MEETING  OF  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MTFTEB  HELD  LAST  NIGHT  AND  ACTION  TAKEN — ^MENACE  TO  MINING  INDUSTRY  AND 
INEYITABLE  RESULTS  OF  REMOVAL  OR  RBDUCnON  OF  DUTIES  ON  LEAD  AND  ZINO 
POINTED  OUT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Wallace  Board  of  Trade,  held  in  the 
office  of  Herman  J.  RoBsi  last  night,  to  take  action  in  protest  against  the  passage  b^  the 
United  States  Senate  of  the  Underwood  tariff  revision  bill,  as  it  affects  the  mining 
industry  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted.  They 
wiU  be  forwarded  immediately  to  United  States  Senators  Hevbum,  Borah,  Poindezter, 
Dixon,  Sutherland,  Smoot,  Jones  of  Washington,  Bourne,  Chamberlain,  and  Myers  in 
time  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  committee,  by  whom  the  hearing  on  the  measure  is 
being  condncted. 
Whereas  we  see  in  the  possibility  of  ConeresS  revising  the  existing  tariff  so  as  to  make 

a  material  reduction  in  the  duty  on  lead  and  to  place  zinc  on  the  free  list;  and 
Whereas  the  result  of  this  action  would  be  to  remove  the  protection  afforded  capital 
and  labor  working  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  the  greatest  lead-producing  section 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  bring  it  into  competition  with  Mexico  and  Spain,  seri- 
ously crippling  if  not  entirely  destroying  the  principal  industry  of  this  district,  and 
causing  a  loss  of  the  millions  of  capital  invested  and  making  valueless  the  properties 
of  our  mrgest  mining  companies,  as  well  as  the  homes  of  the  laborers,  who  would  be 
unable  to  subsist  upon  the  wages  paid  the  miners  of  the  countries  named ;  and 
Whereas  any  measure  adversely  affecting  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  industries  would 
be  far-reaching  in  its  effects  upon  agriculture  timber,  machinery,  and  other  indus- 
tries in  all  parts  of  the  United  States^  and  would  put  a  stop  to  i)ro6pecting  and  devel- 
oping a  great  mining  section  yet  in  its  infancy:  Therefore  be  it 
JRuotveal  That  the  Wallace  Board  of  Trade,  representing  the  business  interests  of  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  district,  respectfully  urge  that  youput  forth  every  effort  in  your  power 
to  prevent  the  indorsement  by  the  Senate  of  the  House  measure  known  as  the  Under- 
wood bill,  and  to  prevent  any  changes  in  the  present  tariff  on  lead  and  zinc. 

E.  R.  Denny,  President. 
P.  W.  Roach,  Secretary, 

Mount  Idaho,  Idaho,  Febntary  Ity  191t. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn: 

Personal  letter  regarding  the  Underwood  bill.    If  there  is  anything  you  can  do  to 
better  our  conditions,  we  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

WiLUAM  Lindsay. 


MxTRRAY,  Idaho,  February  11, 191t, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heybubn, 

WcukmgUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  As  a  voter  of  the  United  States,  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  write  you  in 
regard  to  the  Underwood  bill,  which  I  believe  to  be  against  our  country  and  people. 
Many  of  iny  friends  have  joined  the  Socialist  Party,  another  great  debtor  to  this 
country.  To  kill  this  bill  and  all  alike  would  stop  many  of  them  from  going  astray. 
If  you  will  kindly  do  for  me  what  I  would  do  for  you  everything  would  be  O.  S. 
Thanking  you  for  same,  I  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  E.  Whitcomb. 

MxTBRAY,  Idaho,  Febmary  11, 191t. 
Hon,  W.  B.  Heybtjbn, 

United  States  Senator . 

Dear  Sir:  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  use  all  your  honorable  power  to  defeat  the 
Underwood  bilU  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  conditions  nere,  as  your  honor 
fully  understands  the  situation  in  this  district,  and  I  assume  that  you  understand 
that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead  means  the  miners'  bread  and  butter.  As  it  is 
too  often  the  case,  the  burden  will  fall  on  the  weaker  shoulders.  I  feel  that  you 
will  do  all  in  your  honorable  power  in  behalf  of  the  wage  earner  and  his  child. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Albebt  J.  Metcau. 
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MuBiUT,  Idaho,  F^brvary  11, 191t. 

The  honorable  Senator  Hstbubn. 

Deab  Sir:  As  I  am  an  employee  of  a  small  lead-silver  producernear  Murray,  Idaho, 
and  if  the  tariff  is  taken  off  we  know  that  the  small  pioducers  will  shut  down,  throw- 
ing 70  or  80  per  cent  of  men  out  of  work,  we  are  therefore  your  supporters  in  trying 
to  kill  the  biU. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Geo.  O'Brien. 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  IS,  191t. 
Senators  Heyburn  and  Borah, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  To  make  the  story  short,  I  wish  you  would  use  all  of  your  influ- 
ence to  knock  the  Underwood  bill  out,  as  it  means  a  great  deal  to  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 
I,  for  one,  will  have  to  hunt  for  new  fields. 

Yours,  respectfully,  D.  D.  Kibbler. 


Murray,  Idaho,  February  11, 191%, 
Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  havoc  the  Underwood  bill  will  create 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  and  other  lead-mining  camps  of  the  country.  The  Murray 
district  has  six  or  seven  small  mines,  which  are  barely  holding  their  own,  and  can 
not  possibly  compete  with  production  of  cheap  fra^ign  labor  unless  they  cut  wages, 
and  this  is  something  we,  the  miners  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  do  not  want. 
Rei^ectfully, 

Axel  Rydboek. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  Febnuury  7, 1912, 
The  Finance  Comhiitee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  the  Granite  &  Allie  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co.. 
desire  to  present  to  you  and  urge  te  yoiu*  careful  consideration  the  following  facts  and 
circumstances  concerning  the  property  of  this  company,  and  matters  concerning  th9 
production  of  zinc,  lead,  and  silver  generally  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes. 

The  Granite  &  Allie  Mining  property  is  situated  on  what  is  known  as  the  north  aide 
of  the  Coeur  D'Alenea,  and  has  arrived  at  that  point  of  its  development  that  we  feel, 
under  present  conditions  of  prices  in  the  metal  market,  that  it  will  be  able  to  produce 
a  market  for  its  ores  during  tne  next  season. 

The  character  of  ore  of  this  mine  is  such  that  a  great  expense  in  labor  will  be  re- 
quired in  mining  and  milling  its  production.  The  work  of  mining  must  be  carried  oa 
by  the  sinking  of  a  shaft,  which  requires  great  expenditure  in  lu>or  and  madiineiT, 
and  the  milling  process  is  such  as  to  require  agreat  deal  of  machinery  and  labor  in  the 
extraction  of  the  ore. 

A  large  sum  has  been  expended  by  the  company  in  bringing  the  property  to  its 
present  state  of  development  and  thus  far  no  profits  have  accruea.  The  owners  have 
Dome  the  expenses  personally,  but,  as  we  have  said,  if  the  present  metal  market  ia 
maintained,  we  are  m  a  position  to  secure  returns  for  our  former  investments  and  alao 
carry  on  the  enterprise  which  will  bring  large  returns  to  labor. 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  claim  and  expect  a  continuance  of 
the  conditions  under  which  we  have  previously  invested  our  money,  and  to  this  ^d 
we  urge  that  the  present  tariff  upon  these  metals  be  maintained.  By  order  of  tha 
board  of  directors. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GrANITB  &  AlXIB  CONSOLIDATBD  GOLD  MXNIKG  Co.^ 

By  John  E.  Stebn,  PrettdenL 
Attest: 

Geo.  S.  Lssbxr,  Seerettry, 

Mttixak,  Idaho,  FebnuEry  10, 191t. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

WasMngUm,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  enter  my  protest  a^^inst  the  Underwood  bill;  it  is  going  to 
close  our  mines  and  places  of  busmess,  as  it  is  said  it  will  do. 

Yours,  truly,  Bbbt.  Bubostbon, 
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MuLLAN,  Idaho,  February  ISy  1912. 
Hop.  W.  B.  Hbyburn, 

Washington  y  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  ask  that  you  usey  our  influence  as  our  representative  in  defeat- 
mg  any  measure  that  is  liable  to  cause  the  slowing  of  our  mines  and  throwing  we  men, 
who  have  to  labor  for  a  living,  out  of  work. 

Yours,  respectively,  Thos.  Dooling. 


MuLLAN,  Idaho,  February  10^  1912. 
Senator  W.  B.  Hbtburn,  , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  worked  for  the  Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  (in  the  Morning 
Mine)  for  a  long  time.  I  have  been  looking  into  this  tariff  Question  lately,  and  have 
€ome  to  the  conclusion,  if  this  tariff  is  taken  off  lead,  that  nere  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  mines  to  shut  down,  or  to  cut  down  our  wages;  and  if  our  wages  are  cut  down, 
we  certainly  could  not  live,  as  with  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  and  at  the  present 
wages  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Respectfully,  Geo.  E.  Phipps. 


MuLLAN,  Idaho,  February  10,  1912. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Uhiled  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  through  the  press  that  there  is  now 
before  the  Senate  Committee  a  measure,  which,  if  passed,  will  reduce  the  tariff  on  lead 
and  zinc  to  such  an  extent  that  this  industry  in  the  United  States  will  be  greatly 
curtailed,  by  reason  of  the  import  of  this  commodity  from  foreign  coim tries,  who 
can  produce  this  mineral  at  a  much  less  cost  than  our  own  country. 

The  residents  of  the  Coeur  d' Alenes,  one  and  all,  obtain  their  livelihood  through 
die  mining  industry  of  the  district,  where  it  is  generally  known  the  mineral  is  of  low 
grade  and  the  wages  paid  for  all  classes  of  labor  are  high .  It  has  also  been  proven  in  the 
past  that  these  mines  can  not  operate  under  a  certain  price  of  the  metal.  It  has  been 
ex])lained  that  this  tariff  reduction  will  brin^  the  price  of  lead  below  this  figure,  in 
which  case  our  mines  will  be  compelled  to  close  down,  throwing  thousands  of  men  out 
of  work  and  forcing  our  business  nouses  to  close. 

We  therefore  ask,  that  you,  as  our  Representative,  use  your  best  endeavor  and  in- 
fluence toward  defeating  any  measure  mat  will  tend  to  bring  about  the  conditions 
tt  stated  above.    Believing  uiat  you  wiU  do  this,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  James  A.  Bean. 

C.  D.  Miller,  Secretary. 


Kingston,  Idaho,  February  10, 191t. 
Senator  W«  B.  Hbybubn, 

Washmgion,  D.  C, 

Bear  Senator:  The  Underwood  bill,  now  before  the  Senate,  reduces  the  tariff 
on  lead. 

The  Coeur  d 'Alenes  mines  and  prospective  mines  would  have  to  close. 

It  is  a  known  fact  we  can  not  compete  with  Mexico  aud  Spain  when  we  are  paying 
13.50  per  day  lowest  wages  for  labor  and  Mexico  and  Spain  paying  50  cents  per  day. 
I  hope  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  defeat  this  bill. 

•  I  nave  been  a  Republican  all  my  life,  and  have  seen  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mines  for  26  years  at  the  grass  roots. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  that  the  Republican  Party  has  given  us  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes  would  be  in  the  wilderness  yet,  where  now  they  support  15,000  to 
20^000  people. 

Take  the  tariff  off  lead  and  the  (Government  will  have  to  put  in  soup  houses  to  feed 
the  hungry. 

I  remain,  yoius,  truly,  Thbodorb  Brown. 
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Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Waahirigton,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  regarding  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  lead. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  several  mining  districts,  and  in  my 
judgment  such  an  increase  would  work  a  hardship  and  disaster  to  that  industry. 
Trusting  you  will  use  your  influence  with  other  Senators  against  the  measure. 
'  Respectfully, 

C.  W.  Bebleb. 


BuRKB,  Idaho,  February  10, 19tl. 
Hon.  W.  B.  HeyburNi 
Hon.  M.  £.  Borah, 
Hon.  B.  L.  French, 

Washingtony  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  a  working  man  depending  upon  the  lead-mining  industry  for  a  liv- 
ing, I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Underwo<Ki  bill  now  in  Con- 
grees  reducing  the  tarin  on  lead  and  zinc. 

The  workingmen  in  this  country  can  not  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  in  MexicOt 
and  the  passhge  of  this  bill  would  throw  out  of  employment  thousands  of  workingmen 
now  depending  upon  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  for  their  living. 

Trusting  that  you  will  use  ^our  beet  efforts  to  defeat  this  unjust  bill  and  thanking 
you  for  your  kindness,  I  remain, 

I  ours,  very  truly,  James  Kelly, 

Engineer  at  Reda  Mine. 


Northern  Lioht  Mining  Co., 
Wallace,  Idaho,  February  10, 19H. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  2>.  C. 

Hon.  W.  £.  Borah, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Hon.  Burton  L.  French, 

Representative,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Northern  Light  Mining  Co.  owns  a  silver-lead  property  on  Pine 
Greek,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  and  has  expended  nearly  $20,000  for  development 
purposes.  We  have  installed  an  electric  motor,  a  compressor,  noist  and  pump,  and 
air  drills,  besides  putting  up  timber  sheds,  blacksmitn  shop,  and  other  buildings 
It  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  expend  several  thousand  dollars  additional  before  ve 
cut  our  ore  body  by  drifting  from  the  shaft,  but  we  feel  compelled  to  cease  further 
development  awaiting  returns  of  the  Underwood  bill,  which  is  soon  to  come  before  the 
Sepate. 

Many  of  us  have  expended  our  all  in  this  property,  which  would  be  rendered  practi- 
cally worthless  if  the  tariff  is  removed.  Like  many  other  properties  in  this  district,  i 
large  part  of  our  funds  come  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  all  investozs 
would  lose  what  they  have  put  into  this  property  unless  we  can  ship  ore  at  a  profit. 

We  earnestly  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  defeat  the  bill. 
Yours,  truly, 

Lbr9t  Hooper,  Secretary. 

Culver  Mining  Co.  (Ltd.), 
Kellogg,  Idaho,  February  11, 191t. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Hbtbxtrn, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Senator:  Relative  to  the  pending  legislation  involving  the  tariff  schedule 
on  lead,  in  behalf  of  our  company  1  beg  to  state  we  have  developed  a  mine  (lesd* 
silver)  during  the  past  year  and  are  still  prosecuting  such  development  and  prepa'" 
ing  for  further  eouipment  and  erection  of  a  mill,  involving  large  expenditure  and  in- 
vestment, in  addition  to  about  $50,000  already  expended,  before  the  property  can  be 
put  on  a  paying  basis. 

Our  company  has  been  employing  as  high  as  43  men,  at  $3.50  to  $5  per  day,  and,  like 
many  others  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  at  this  time,  has  the  property  under  bond;  and  the 
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pending  a^tfttion  of  the  lead  schedule  and  incident  market  depression  has  already 
woiked  serioos  prejudice  witib  our  eastern  stockholders,  and  it  is  lelt  that,  diould  Um 
contemplated  congressional  legislation  prevail,  it  will  inevitablT  put  our  compaaw 
out  of  business,  as  well  as  all  the  others  in  the  vicinity,  most  of  which  are  lower  ga& 
properties. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Culvbb  Mininq  Co., 

By  F.  D.  Culver,  Stcretari^    . 

£uc  City,  Idaho,  Fdrruary  il,  19t$.    . 
Senator  W.  B.  Hetburn, 

Wathingionf  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  regarding  the  remeyal  ol  tke  duty 
on  lead. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  several  mining  properties  in  this  and 
other  lead-minine  districts,  and  in  my  judgment  such  a  measure  would  work  hardshqp 
and  disaster  on  that  indust^. 

Trusting  you  will  use  your  influence  with  other  Senators  against  the  removal  of 
duty  on  leaa, 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Chas.  Browh,  Pine  Creeks  Idaho. 


Kbllogo,  Idaho,  February  11, 191t, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Waahington^  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  wish  you  would  do  your  best  in  keeping  the  duty  on  lead,  as  it  will 
kill  our  mining  industry  in  this  country.    As  we  have  struggled  hard  so  far  to  open 
up  our  country,  I  hope  you  will  do  your  best  in  that  respect. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Michael  Moran,  Kellogg^  Idaho. 


EiNOfiTON,  Idaho,  Fehmarg  11, 19Tt, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  tariff  on  lead,  kindly  do  your  best  to  protect  the  moi 
that  aro  trying  to  open  the  country  for  the  best  interest  of  the  country.  Thuikipf 
you  for  your  kuidness. 

Fred  IiCacMumji. 

Kjbixooo,  Idaho,  February  U^  191%. 
Hon.  Senator  Heyburn. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  you  would  do  your  best  in  keeping  up  the  duty  on  lead,  aa>il 
wooM  kill  our  mining  industry  in  our  country  if  you  don't. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

IsviKG  Taoiftaa,  Fine  QretH^  Idako, 


Kcuiooa,  Idaho,  February  |#^  IMf, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Hbyburn, 

Washingtanr  D.  C. 

Bear  Friend:  As  you  probably  are  aware,  I  own  and  have  been  prospocting  and^ 
developing  my  property  on  Pine  Creek  for  over  23  years,  which,  as  a  poor  man,  S 
had  not  beiui  able  to  put  into  condition  (and  support  my  family)  to  interest  capital 
to  properly  equip  and  develop  it  until  the  past  season. 

Until  recently  the  outlook  to  realize  in  the  near  future  on  my  years  of  effort  and 
hudfihip  seemed  bright  and  promising,  but  the  present  condition  of  tho  lead  market 
9Skd  danger  capital  feels  in  such  investmmiti  with  promised  tariff  reduction,  I  fear 
will  cnpple  if  not  cause  the  people  to  ^om  I  have  bended  my  property  to  quit,  and 
thus  cause  a  great  loss  and  sacrinoe  to  ih%m  as  well  as  hardahipe  upon  me. 

I  know  I  am  only  one  of  hundreds  in  this  district  in  like  situation,  and  believe,  for 
one,  that  we  deserve  better  at  the  hands  q£  our  lawmakers. 

YeuEB,  sinoeialy,  Gus  SHrra. 

28278— No.  10^12 6 
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MUBRAT  HaRDWAKB  Qo., 

Murray,  Idaho,  February  It,  19St, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Hbtburn, 

UniUd  States  Senate. 

Dear  Sib:  We  ask  your  best  efforts  to  avoid  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead. 

The  danger  point  has  been  reached  now,  owins  to  the  scare  produced  by  the  pendiiig 
measure,  and  should  same  be  enacted  it  would  mean  the  closing  down  of  Idaho's 
greatest  industry  imtil  such  time  that  favorable  legislation  protects  us  again. 

If  we  are  to  compete  with  a  product  produced  by  Mexican  peons,  who  work  for  50 
cents  a  da^  of  12  hours,  against  our  miners,  who  can  not  exist  for  less  than  |3  to  $3.50 
a  day  of  eisht  hours'  work,  we  must  have  protection  or  abandon  the  lead-silver  indus- 
try in  the  United  States. 

Yours,  sincerely,  Murray  Hardware  Co. 

H.  J.  £cK,  Manager, 

Wonder  of  Pine  Creek  Mining  &  MnxiNO  Co.  (Ltd.), 

KingeUm,  Idaho,  Februoary  10, 191$. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Hbyburn, 

WashingUm,  D,  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Being  a  citizen  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  minine  district  for  the  lut 
22  years,  also  being  acquainted  with  the  prospects  and  mines  of  this  country,  and  part 
owner  in  two  or  three  promising  properties  that  are  working  10  to  15  men  at  the  wage 
rate  of  from  |4  to  |5  per  day;  and  if  the  proposed  bill  reducing  the  tariff  on  lead  and 
zinc  would  pass  they  would  have  to  close  down,  and  would  ruin  the  district  in  general, 
as  the  mines  are  deep  and  expensive  to  operate. 

Yours,  truly,  Robbrt  W.  Hunt. 

Federal  Mining  and  Smelting  Co., 

Wallace,  Idaho,  February  14.,  191t, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Hetburn, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  rec^uested  by  a  committee  of  Wardner  citizens  to  forward 
you  liie  inclosed  resolution,  signed  by  329  citizens  of  Wardner. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wii.  J.  Hall, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 


Whereas  the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  now  under  discussion  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  places  zinc  on  the  free  list  and  reduces  the  duty  on  lead,  and 

Whereas  the  present  duties  on  these  metals  are,  in  our  opinion,  necessary  to  protect 
the  zinc  and  lead  mining  industries  against  the  cheap-labor  competition  of  Spanish 
and  Mexican  mines,  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  into  law  of  these  clauses  of  the  Underwood  bill  relating  to 
lead  and  zinc  would  almost  entirely  destroy  the  greatest  industry  of  this  State  and 
the  only  industry  of  this  county,  thereby  causing  practically  a  total  loss  of  the  entire 
amount  invested  in  mining  and  tributary  business  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
of  this  county, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Wardner,  Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  protest  against 
any  changes  in  the  tariff  on  lead  and  zinc,  and 

KesolvA,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Hon.  W.  B.  Heybum,  Hon. 
W.  £.  Borah,  and  Hon.  Burton  L.  French,  representing  Idaho  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  requesting  them  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  any  changes  in  the  present 
lead  and  zinc  duties. 

Emil  Sahre,  merchant;  A.  Mcintosh,  carpenter;  Carl  Swanson,  miner; 
Wm.  E.  Maul,  merchant;  Chas.  Weigand,  Baker  Clothing  Co.;  C.  H. 
Sauters,  miner;  T.  K.  Zuber,  miner;  J.  C.  Butz^  Seelig  Grocery  Co.; 
W.  B.  Ashley,  shoemaker;  Stephen  W.  Nile,  mmer;  John  Micnaelyi 
merchant;  R.  R.  Price,  Price  Clothing  Co.;  D.  A.  Nunn,  Page's  Hotel; 
F.  C.  Walkup,  Page's  Hotel;  S.  V.  Long,  miner;  A.  Anderson,  miner; 
J:  E.  Turner,  drayman;  Perry  Phew,  miner;  Jan  Hartman,  miner; 
Fred.  E.  Ellis,  Page's  Hotel;  Daniel  M.  Eachem;  Thomas  Bellis, 
miner;  J.  J.  Matuly,  Harris  Bros.  Drug  Co.;  Wm.  A.  Reid;  Henry 
'  Seybertt,  Peoples'  Cash  Market;  0.  J.  Bishop;  Dave  Smallwood;  Chas. 
E.  Metzgor;  B,  Flaig,  jeweler;  H.  E.  Abelf,  miner;  Wilber  Stewart; 
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E.  B.  Slinck,  cigar  store- M.  W.  Kelley,  miner;  A.  F.  Hitt,  miner; 
S.  M.  Kerr,  miner;  Al.  Heminger,  miner;  0.  Martin,  miner;  Geo. 
Brown,  engineer;  T.  R.  Black;  F.  M.  Trayer,  miner*  Steve  Shaw, 
miner;  W.  J.  Rowe,  miner;  Tnoe.  Rodgers,  miner;  Ben  Bondam, 
miner;  Geo.  Westvick,  miner;  John  Sowden,  miner;  Walter  Wookock, 
miner;  Gordon  Gilbert,  miner;  0.  G.  Ghenington,  miner ;^  Erick  W. 
Johnson,  miner;  F.  S.  Hackett,  miner;  D.  Mclntyre,  miner;  I.  O. 
Ruston,  miner;  J.  H.  Sweney,  miner;  E.  L.  Brown,  miner;  Francis 
Francis,  miner;  Glaude  W.  Ashby,  miner;  Alz.  Goldkuhl,  miner; 
H.  W.  Jewell,  miner;  Ernest  C.  Lewis,  miner;  S.  K.  Helmer,  miner; 
A.  J.  Rowe,  miner:  Thomas  Weaver,  miner;  John  Roberts,  miner; 
P.  E.  Verhage,  Opn.  Dr.  N.;  Martin  Johnson,  miner;  James  Kent, 
miner;  W.  S.Kjoldsmith,  miner*  Peter  Juln,  miner;  Duncan  McLeean; 
Jas.  P.  Phelps;  W.  E.  Farrdn;  E.  R.  Redding,  miner;  Thos.  J.  Kirk, 
miner;  G.  A.  McKassom,  miner;  John  Ruzic,  miner;  Joe  Smitt,  miner; 
Jesse  Fisher,  miner;  Arthur  H.  Scott,  miner;  Garl  Boling,  miner; 
T.  F.  Dolan,  miner;  W.  G.  Thomas,  miner;  H.  B.  Hall,  miner;  G.  A. 
French,  miner;  P.  M.  Scott,  miner;  Morten  Glements,  miner;  Garl 
Ghinn,  miner;  A.  T.  Gombs,  miner;  Philip  L.  Demaree,  miner;  A.  F. 
Wilbur,  miner;  Percy  Neil,  miner;  T.  E.  Pack,  miner;  D.  Alber^ 
Thomas,  miner;  Glyde  Kelley,  miner;  T.  J.  Rummerfield,  miner; 
I^.  Jones,  miner. 

George  Kreiss,  miner;  A.  Freuclenhammer,  miner;  James  H.  Hai|[er^ 
miner;  George  E.  Tucker,  miner;  George  Newsome,  miner;  Stephen 
Miller,  miner;  William  R.  Warren,  miner;  G.  L.  Buck,  miner;  W.  A'. 
Graham,  miner;  Georee  Lorins,  miner;  Gharlee  A.  Erwin,  miner;  Mati 
Hendrickson,  miner;  John  Nygard,  miner;  George  E.  Howard,  miner; 
Ed  Beck,  miner;  Richard  Roberts,  sr.,  miner;  David  William  Evans, 
miuer;  Richard  Roberte,  jr.,  miner;  Lee  Forsberg,  miner;  Gharles 
Hendrickson,  miner;  S.  H.  Stevens,  miner;  R.  O.  Arnold,  miner;  G.  H. 
Norrie,  miner;  Harry  Herrington,  miner;  Theo.  Loer,  miner;  John  W. 
Hudgins,  miner;  J.  fe.  White,  miner;  Nicholas  Laskey,  miner;  T.  Ross, 
miner;  Edward  Bellis,  miner;  Israel  Trim,  miner*  Frank  Johnson, 
miner;  J.  Morice,  miner;  William  Garr,  miner;  Rainbold,  miner; 
.  Lawrence  Keegan,  miner;  Sidney  Glark,  miner;  George  F.  Alkire, 
miner;  Hu^  Williams,  miner;  Victor  Anderson,  miner;  E.  A.  Seger, 
miner;  Joe  Baxter,  miner;  John  Fox,  miner;  J.  R.  Locke,  miner;  E.  A. 
Dudley,  miner;  W.  A.  Sinks,  miner;  John  Pauron,  miner;  A.  G.  Shuck, 
miner;  Alfred  Luxton,  miner;  W.  A.  Payne,  miner;  L.  G.  Griffiths, 
miner;  Glyde  McKassen,  miner;  Emmett  Reilly,  miner;  John  Lewis, 
miner;  William  R.  Jones,  miner;  G.  E.  Plummer^iner;  W.  T.  Jones; 
miner;  G.  F.  Shreve,  miner;  Lee  Nylund;  V.  H.  R.  Matthews;  H: 
Bishop;  William  F.  Gardner;  George  Porter;  William  Duft;  J.  E. 
Mitchell;  J.  M.  Hanifin;  A.  T.  Swinerton;  G.  G.  Plemmons;  G.  M'. 
Gamey;  A.  E.  Lenander;  F.  Gemer;  R.  E.  W^eniger;  Frank  A.  Met- 
calf;  I.  G.  Purington;  D.  W.  Peepler;  Alfred  Ruch;  J.  E.  Donovan; 
William  Gavanaugh;  William  J.  Duncan:  VensBarich;  Thomas  Bellis; 
Martin  Steibert;  Frank  L.  Foreman;  J.  W.  McKay;  H.  N.  Anderson- 
Walter  Brown;  Ton  Baker;  Henry  Iseman;  Thomas  J.  Hackett;  John 
T.  Williams;  Owen  Owens;  J.  L.  King;  George  Wilson;  J.  A.  Ander- 
son; John  Losh;  Fred  Ruch;  W.  B.  Williams:  J.  Osbum;  John  John- 
son; John  Bukovec;  Svem  Studor;  M.  H.  True;  Thomas  Banner; 
Joseph  H.  Roscoe;  Owen  J.  Jones;  Harry  Pyall;  Fred  Mast;  J.  E. 
Miller;  Daniel  L.  Smith;  Paul  Kolopatin;  Knut  Ronning;  William 
Williams;  G.  H.  Baker;  Abe  Wegass;  G.  A.  Fish;  Joe  Monaghan. 

Joe  Bruder,  Sam  Boston,  John  Blomben»,  Nels  Nelson,  A.  R.  McDonald'^ 
Nick  Petrinovich,  John  Dieringer,  Mooris  J.  Williams,  John  Jandoz, 
Theo.  Goman,  Fred  Roas,  Arch.  Glarkston,  G.  H.  Foster,  V.  K.  Eberi 
lein,  F.  E.  Buob,  Joe  Rey,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Alex  Peterson,  J.  R.  Hardie, 
Wm.  Zoelhicr.  G.  H.  Brislemon,  Gus  Zoellner,  Wells  Beck,  R.  Grill, 
Paul  Tietzer,  Owen  W.  Joues,  Don  Sivince,  C.N.  Shears,  James  Deeble, 
Gharles  Woolcock,  Oscar  Charlton,  H.  C.  Pemy,  James  McGashin, 
H.  Richardson,  William  Sander,  J.  B.  Laskey,  W.  W.  Stevens,  Leslie 
Rodgers,  Thos.  B.  Granville,  W.  F.  Williams,  Robert  Williams,  Fred 
W.  Loer,  Axel  Goldsby,  W.  D;  Smith,  A.  R.  Bell,  Evan  Roberta, 
Thomas  R.  Hughes,  R.  P.  Jones,  J.  Rogers,  Robt.  Greenslade,  Matt 
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Sever,  Thi».  Glaaaon,  B.  O.  Shuck,  W.  T.  McLachlin,  Chae.  Tiayer, 
August  Luisier,  John  Robertson,  Fred  Williams,  W.  M.  Johnson,  J.  C. 
Johnson,  John  Severs,  Martin  Gomek,  Wm.  Chestnav,  John  Beasley, 
F.  B.  Smith,  John  Warzeha,  I)a\'id  Robertpon,  Omar  D.  Chism,  Wilhe 
Stiebert,  John  G.  Janes,  Hearley  Crane,  A.  D.  Campbell,  T.  H.  Sypen, 
Philip  M.  Jung,  W.  D.  Johnson,  Ole  Hanson,  Arthur  Bolander,  Geo. 
Meritt,  Fred  Ai^re,  G.  E.  Edwards,  A.  T.  Chism,  A.  L.  Smith,  Hairy 
Phillips,  Chas.  H.  Andrews,  H.  S.  Holford,  J.  0.  Lauther,  G.  W.  Rutan. 
Earl  Woodring,  W.  D.  Erwin,  Samuel  Painter,  Geo.  R.  Wilcox,  R.  £. 
Blocker,  U.  J.  Dve,  J.  J.  Grice,  Frank  A.  Reha,  Hughie  Williams, 
Harry  Parry,  F.  fe.  Wright,  Fred  B.  Yerian,  F.  J.  Osborne,  F.  H. 
Woodward,  Stanley  Walson,  S.  J.  Osborne,  J.  E.  Jones,  John  Cohen, 
B.  A.  Freeman,  L.  A.  Savage,  J.  HeaUi,  Harry  Bee,  J.  0.  Dove,  ThcMoiB 
Yerian,  J.  C.  Gupton,  T.  K.  Grover,  Adolph  Sanger. 


(TelflgnnuJ 

Wallace,  Idaho,  January  tS,  191t. 
W.  B.  Hbtburn, 

United  States  Senator,  Wdshingtony  D.  C: 

Underwood  bill,  which  puts  zinc  ore  on  free  list,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  wiU  kill  the 
mc  industry  of  Idaho,  for  without  protective  duty  not  a  single  ziuc  mine  in  Idaho 
cfm  pay  running  expenses.  Kindly  use  your  best  efforts  to  defeat  the  bill.  If  I  can  be 
of  any  assistance  let  me  know.    Wire  answer  collect. 

H.  F.  Samuels. 


Wallace,  Idaho,  February  6, 19tt. 
Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

Washington^  D.  C: 

At  a  reeular  meeting  of  W^allace  Typographical  Union,  No.  617,  held  Tuesday,  Feb- 
mary  6,  tiie  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  and  the  secretary 
■istructed  to  forward  them  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress: 

Whereas  it  is  apparent  that  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  industry  of  this,  one  of  the 
giieatest  lead-producing  sections  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world,  is  threatened 
with  curtailment  and  possible  ruin  by  the  proposed  reductions  in  the  tariff  on  lead  and 
sue  existing  under  the  Payne- A Idricn  bill;  and 

Whereas  uie  means  of  livelihood  of  thousands  of  American  workingmen  are  at  stake^ 
and  the  Ioob  of  their  positions  through  the  inevitable  curtailment  of  production  is 
certain  if  the  proposed  law  is  passed:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  Tnat  Wallace  Tvpographical  Union,  No.  617,  hereby  protests  against  &e 
measure  known  as  the  Underwooa  bill,  as  passed  by  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
esntatives  and  reported  to  the  Senate;  be  it  further 

Resolvai,  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  be  urged  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavars  to  prevent  the  said  measure  from  becoming  a  law  and  to  prevent  a  lowering  of 
the  existing  tariff  on  lead  and  zinc  ores. 

R.  C.  Chambers,  Secretary, 


Murray,  Idaho,  Fehnusry  Jl,  191t. 
Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Removal  of  duty  on  lead  will  be  disastrous  to  this  mine  and  to  district  as  a  whole. 
Mexican  mining  camps  can  deliver  lead  in  New  York  at  $3.15  and  earn  reasonable 
profit,  due  to  nature  of  their  deposits  and  cheap  labor.  Impossible  to  operate  under 
uese  conditions .    Wliy  should  we  develop  Mexico? 

Benjamin  G.  Harmon, 
Superintendent  Bear  Top  and  Orifino  ConMlidaied  Minvrvg  Co. 
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Faeaqon,  Ipaho,  February  11, 191g. 
Hop.  W.  B.  Betbubn, 

WaMngton,  D.  C: 

If  the  Underwood  bill  is  passed,  it  means  the  closing  down  of  all  lead  and  zinc 
propertiefl  here  on  the  north  side  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district,  throwing  hun- 
dreds of  miners  out  of  employment  and  delaying  development  of  this  lead  and  zinc 
district,  which  is  just  in  the  infancy  of  its  development. 

L.  W.  Stedman, 
Manager  Paragon  Consolidation  Mining  Co. 


S?OKA.Ns,  Wash.,  Febnuvy  if,  191$. 
Senator  W.  B.  Hbtburn, 

Waahingtonf  D,  C: 

Reduction  in  the  lead  and  zinc  tariff,  as  provided  by  the  Underwood  bill,  will  be 
a  severe  blow  to  our  Idaho  branches.  By  its  defeat  business  conditions  in  northern 
Idaho  will  not  only  be  preserved  but  further  activity  will  be  stimulated,  and  we  hope 
you  are  vigorously  opposing  it. 

The  Unfted  Stores  Co. 


Murray,  Idaho,  February  IS,  191t. 
Senator  Hetbitrn, 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  D,  C: 

Have  just  made  four-day  trip  through  the  Murray  district,  visiting  nearly  all  the 
mines  and  prospects.  This  trip,  and  12  years'  experience  in  that  district  as  engineer 
for  nearly  all  tnese  properties,  enables  me  to  state  certainly  that  if  Underwood  bill 
in  present  form  becomes  law  every  propertv  in  this  district  and  Finecreek  district 
must  close  down  at  enormous  loss.  Over  11,000,000  development  work  must  be  aban- 
doned. Murray  know  camp  small  mine  owned  bv  poor  men,  miners,  and  owners  work- 
ing harmoniously.  Over  half  miners  have  put  all  their  surplus  earnings  in  a  develop- 
ment of  prospect.    Seventy-five  letters  protest  sent  you  last  three  days 

Ghas.  F.  O.  MbrriaMj 

Mining  Engineer. 


Wallace,  Ipaho,  February  14, 191t. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Hbtbubn, 

United  States  SenaU,  WaaMngtm,  D.  C: 

The  Wallace  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  embodying  20  labor  organizations,  desire 
to  emphatically  protest  against  the  measure  pending  in  Congress  known  as  the  Under- 
wood dUI  as  an  immediate  and  very  great  menace  to  the  interests  of  every  laboring 
man  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district.  We  respectfully  urge  you  to  put  forth  your  best 
efforts  to  prevent  its  passage  in  the  Senate. 

Irving  Wilson,  President. 


Spokane,  Wash.,  Febnuxry  14-15, 191$. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Heyburn, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

As  president  of  Coeur  d'Alene  North  Fork  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  owner  of  the 
Monarch  mine,  near  Murray,  Idaho,  I  desire  through  you  to  protest  thepresent  lead 
schedule  of  Underwood  bill  now  before  Senate  Finance  Committee.  We  have  ex- 
pended over  1500,000  and  10  years'  time  in  development  work,  the  major  part  of  which 
represents  wages  paid  to  American  citizens  and  taxpayers.    We  are  just  entering  the 

{>n)ductive  stiuge,  and  if  said  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  mean  the  importation  of  forei^ 
ead  ores  and  lead  mined  by  cheap  labor  and  the  closing  of  everv  mining  property  in 
the  Murray  section  of  the  Coeur  d  Alene  district,  throwing  out  of  employment  several 
hundred  men,  besides  the  practical  loss  of  over  |2,000,000  spent  in  the  development  of 
this  section  of  the  C'Oeur  d'Alenes.  With  lead  at  $4.50,  the  north  side  mines  can  make 
a  small  profit,  but  at  4  cents  or  less,  which  would  obtain  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  operate  the  north  side  properties  at  a  profit.  Our  crude  ore  as 
mined  and  sent  to  mill  will  average  about  $4.80  per  ton  total  value  when  lead  brings 
14.60.    Mining,  milling,  smelting,  and  freighting  costs  average  $3.80  per  ton  crude- 
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ore.  This  doee  not  leave  any^  maigin  when  lead  ia  quoted  at  4  cents  or  leas  lor  depre- 
dation of  plant,  interest  on  investment,  to  say  nothing  of  profit.  We  urge  iqion  yoo 
to  use  every  honorable  means  to  defeat  the  passage  of  tnis  bill  aiLd  the  decrease  of  the 
tariff  on  lead  in  ores  or  bullion. 

E.  P.  Spaldiko. 


Spokans,  Wash.,  February  IS,  191i. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Hetburn, 

Senate,  Washington^  D.  C: 

Please  use  every  honorable  means  in  your  power  to  prevent  passage  of  lead  schedule 
of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill.  The  closing  down  of  the  Gouer  d^ene  lead  miBes 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  entire  northwestern  country,  and  every  business  inter- 
est in  this  community  would  be  vitally  affected.  Every  citizen  of  Spokane  wisheB 
you  good  luck  in  this  fight  and  hope  tliat  you  will  be  successful  in  defeating  the  pas- 
sage of  the  present  bill. 

Spokanb  Flour  Mulb, 
By  Lbk8. 
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highly  manufactured  product,  the  labor  cost  running  as  high  afi  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  finished  article.  While  occasionally  in  this  country  mechanical  con- 
ditions are  such  as  to  permit  of  a  good  margin  of  safety,  nevertheleee  the  greater  num- 
ber of  users  run  on  smaller  maigms  than  are  used  abroad.  TMb  entails  sudi  dose 
inspection,  careful  handling,  and  extra  care  in  manufacture  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
cheapening  in  cost  of  manuiacture  could  be  made  to  meet  foreign  competition,  eitcept 
at  the  expense  of  wages  or  the  quality  of  the  rope. 

There  are  at  present  12  manufacturers  in  this  country'  engaged  in  making  wire  rope 
and  14  or  more  making  high-grade  wire.  The  industry  is  carried  on  in  9  States  and, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  large  number  of  wage  earners  are  employed. 

The  Chaibman.  What  States  are  interested  m  this  industry  t 

Mr.  Whtte.  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  lUiiiois, 
Missouri,  Washington,  California 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  Whtte.  I  should  say  there  are  about  5,000  men  ^nj^oyM  in 
the  wire-rope  industry. 

In  rope  making  alone  the  labor  proportion  runs  high,  and  whereas  und^  the  Dingley 
and  Pajrne  acta  rope  makine  received  a  protection  of  1  coit  per  pound  in  addition  ti> 
the  duties  on  the  wire  ineai  it  is  now  proposed  to  entirely  cut  off  this  rope-tnakng 
duty  and  impose  simply  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  exactly  the  same  aa  on  wire. 

Rc^  makers'  wa^ee  show  the  same  disparity  here  and  abroad  as  do  die  wages  of 
wire  drawers  and  wu-e-mill  laborers.  At  the  works  of  Haggle  Broe.  (G^teaheKi-<m- 
Tyne)  the  following  scale  was  paid  in  1911: 

Bobbin  winders  (girls},  $1.50  per  week  (25  cents  weekly  bonus  for  full  time). 

Stranders  (men  and  girls),  $2  per  week  (50  cents  weekly  bonus  for  full  time). 

Closers  (men),  $5.50  to  $6.50  per  week — ^no  bonus. 

The  maximum  wages  are  as  follows — and  this  has  reference  to  facto- 
ries other  than  the  factory  of  Haggie  Bros.,  where  they  use  girl  labor 
for  the  work  I  have  mentioned: 

Winders  (boys),  $3  per  week. 

Strand ers  (men  and  girls),  $5.75  per  week. 

Closers  (men),  $6.50  per  week. 

The  average  la,  of  course,  somewhere  between  the  two.  A  fair  average  wnge  rate  in 
this  country  is: 

Bobbin  winders,  $9  to  $9.72  per  week. 

Stranders,  $11  to  $12  per  week. 

Closers.  $14.70  to  $16.80  per  week. 

Notwitiistanding  this  disparity,  it  is  proposed  to  absolutely  dispense  with  any 
protection  for  purely  rope  shop  rnechanics. 

The  proposed  20  per  cent  aa  valorem  duty  would  give  the  Canadian  rope  worka  an 
advantage,  as  the  auty  on  rope  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  is  25  per  cent  as 
against  the  proposed  20  per  cent  on  rope  from  Canada  into  the  United  States.  Canada 
is  protected  by  a  dumpms;  clause  as  well. 

The  labor  of  rope  making,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  wire,  runs  from  1 J  cents  per  pound 
for  the  largest  sizes,  to  5  cents  per  pound  for  the  smallest  size.  The  foreign  cost  for  the 
same  labor  is  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  above  costs. 

Therefore  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  would  be  necessary  on  the  foreign  labor  cost  which, 
conservatively  estimated,  averages  60  per  cent  of  the  finished  cost  of  wire  rope  in  the 
United  States,  and  presumably  is  nearly  the  same  in  England  and  Germany,  m  order 
to  equalize  the  cost  of  production  of  wire  rope  in  the  t  nited  States  and  the  above- 
mentioned  countries. 

For  example,  §100  worth  of  wire  rope  (at  cost)  in  the  United  States  would  stand: 

Labor $00. 00 

Material 40. 00 

100.00 
Abroad :  -■: 

Labor 30. 00 

Material 40. 00 

70.00 
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It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  present  duty  on  wire  rope  practi- 
caUy  equsfices  the  <fifference  in  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad. 

I  sdrnply  want  to  add  that  I  think  it  a  very  ^ave  mistake  to  alter 
this  duty  on  account  of  some  special  conditions  in  the  wire-rope 
business.  For  instance,  if  we  get  into  competition  with  the  makers 
in  Great  Britain  and.  Germany  they  can  land  rope  f .  o.  b.  New  Yoi^ 
at  a  great  deal  cheaper  rate  than  we  can,  for  instance,  from  Chicago; 
and  tiiey  can  ship  it  to  Pacific  coast  points,  such  as  San  Pedro,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle,  at  a  very  much  less  rate  than  we  have  to  pay 
from  Chicago  to  these  points  after  we  hare  paid  the  freight  from  the 
mill  to  Chicago.  It  is  self-evident  that  where  manufacturers  are 
competing  the  conditions  must  be  equalized.  If  the  duty  on  wire 
rope  is  reduced  we  must  have  equalization  somewhere.  We  must 
either  reduce  our  wages  or  we  must  reduce  the  quality  in  order  to 
meet  the  conditions  which  will  apply  from  abroad.  I  think  we 
American  wire-rope  manufacturers  have  a  reputation  for  high  quality 
rope  that  is  not  equaled  anywhere. 

Benator  MgCumbeb.  Is  it  possible  to  reduce  the  quality,  consider- 
ing the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  ? 

Mr.  Whytb.  Yes,  sit;  you  can  reduce  the  quality  of  the  wire  by 
reducing  it  faster. 

Senator  McCtTMBEK.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  me.  I  am 
admitting,  of  course,  that  you  can  reduce  the  quality.  But  would  it 
be  fitted  for  the  use  for  which  you  sell  it 

Mr.  Whyte.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  If  it  is  made  of  a  poorer  quality  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  It  would  be  fitted  for  it,  but  it  would  not  be  reliable. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Then  if  it  would  not  be  rehable  it  would 
hardly  be  fitted  for  it,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  No,  sir;  but  that  would  not  prevent  a  lot  of  people 
buying  a  lower  grade  of  rope  if  they  were  able  to  get  it  at  a  lower 
price. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  In  other  words,  you  could  sell  a  product  that 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  public  and  dangerous  to  the  users  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  Yes,  sir;  because  a  wire  rope  passing  over  the  sheaves 
with  heavy  loads  is  an  entirely  different  proposition  from  a  piece  of 
wire  that  goes  into  a  fence,  where,  if  it  nolas  together  until  it  gets 
there,  that  is  the  last  of  it. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  But  if  you  were  compelled  to  make  a  cheaper 
article,  and  therefore  an  article  which  would  oe  less  fit  for  its  purpose, 
you  would  drive  your  customers  into  the  foreign  market  to  get  a  bet- 
ter quality,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  No;  I  do  not  believe  we  would,  because  I  do  not 
think  American  manufacturers  would  ever  cheapen  their  product. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  I  am  assuming  that  they  would.  I  say  if 
they  would,  you  would  drive  your  customer  into  the  foreign  market? 

Mr.  Whyte.  You  might  drive  him  there  temporarily.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  such  ropes  made  in  Englana  as  I  nave  described: 
but  the  probabilities  are  tnat  if  this  tariff  were  reduced  those  would 
be  the  Kinds  of  rope  that  would  come  into  this  country,  and  the 
American  consumer  would  probably  find  out,  to  his  cost,  that  it  was 
a  very  dear  investment. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Will  you  please  give  to  the  committee  the 
general  uses  of  those  ropes  or  cables,  whatever  you  call  them  ? 
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Mr.  Whtte.  The  general  uses  are  for  hoisting  purposes  aknost 
altogether — in  elevators,  in  mines,  on  derricks,  on  dredges,  and^^io 
fact,  for  all  hoisting  purposes.  Wnerever  loads  are  hoistra,  wire  rope 
is  now  used. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  What  is  the  value  of  the  production  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  I  have  no  means.  Senator,  of  arriving  at  the  value. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  do  not  know  the  consumption,  then,  of 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  Not  of  the  entire  United  States;  no,  sir.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  the  other  manufacturers  are  doin^. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  importations  of  this  article  ? 

Mr.  Whttb.  YeS;  sir;  there  are  some.  There  are  some  importa- 
tions coming  into  New  York  and  the  seaboard  towns  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  well  as  to  Seattle. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  export  any  cables  ? 

Mr.  Whtte.  We  export  no  cables  except  once  in  a  while  to  Panama, 
and  sometimes  to  Mexico. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  do  not  export  any,  and  you  do  not  know 
of  any  other  American  manufacturers  that  export  any,  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Whtte.  I  think  not.     I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  export  some  to  Canada,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Whtte.  We  send  none  whatever  to  Canada.  We  can  not 
compete  there. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Where  do  you  manufacture  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Whtte.  In  Illinois,  at  Coal  City. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  stated  that  there  were  12  concerns  operate 
ing  in  nine  States. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Do  you  make  flat  cable  as  well  as  round  ? 

Mr.  Whtte.  We  make  round  cable  only. 

Senator  Hetburn.  They  use  the  flat  cable  in  the  mines.  That 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  you  do  not  know  about  the 
cables  used  in  the  deep  mines. 

Mr.  Whtte.  Oh,  yes;  Senator.  I  would  say  that  the  use  of  the 
flat  rope  is  going  out  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Senator  Hstburn.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  if  you  go  to  the 
mines  you  will  find  that  the  deep  shafts  are  equipped  with  flat  cables. 

Mr.  Whtte.  Some  of  them  are.  The  deep  mines  in  the  copper 
region  of  Michigan  are  practically  all  equipped  with  round  caU^ 
now. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Is  that  a  change?  Did  they  formerly  use  flat 
cable  ? 

Mr.  Whtte.  They  formerly  used  flat  cable  in  some  of  their  mines. 

Senator  Hetburn.  They  use  the  flat  cable  in  the  Comstock  mines 
still? 

Mr.  Whtte.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  out  West. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Well,  they  are  the  real  deep  mines  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Whtte.  I  do  not  think  they  are  any  deeper  than  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  or  the  Red  Jacket  mine,  up  there  in  northern  Michigan. 

Senator  Hetburn.  They  are  deep  enough.  Some  of  them  are  over 
3,000  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Whtte.  The  Red  Jacket  shaft  in  the  Calumet  region  is  over 
6,000  feet  deep. 

Senator  Hetburn.  They  have  been  digging  those  mines  deeper 
since  I  knew  them.  I  admit;  but  I  have  visited  most  of  the  mines  in 
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the  United  States  at  one  time  of  another,  and  my  observation  has 
been  that  in  the  deep  mines  they  have  used  the  flat  cables. 

Mr.  Whyte.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  That  is 
especially  true  out  there  in  the  western  regions.  I  simply  want  to 
say  in  closing  that 

Senator  BGeybubn.  Before  you  close  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
I  was  not  here  at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony.  You  manufacture 
round  cables  of  all  sizes,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Whttb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  For  hoisting  purposes  in  mines,  for  elevators,, 
and  for  all  processes  of  elevating ) 

Mr.  Whttb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  you  one  of  the  larger  manufacturers  in  tho 
United  States  1 

Mr.  Whyte.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  I  am  one  of  what  you  might  call 
the  smaller  ones. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  you  come  here  without  any  data  as  to  the 
production  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  I  have  no  means  whatever  of  finding  that  out.  Senator; 
no  means  whatever. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  do  not  know  about  the  imports,  do  you  t 

Mr.  Whyte.  Yes;  I  know  there  is  some  rope  imported. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  know;  but  do  you  know  what  you  have  ta 
conapete  with  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Dei  vou  know  the  concrete  proposition  of  what 
you  have  to  compete  with,  as  a  basis  for  determinmg  whether  you 
need  protection  or  not? 

Mr.  Whyte.  I  have  just  given  those  figures.  Senator,  in  my  testi- 
mony, which,  unfortunately,  I  read  before  you  came  in. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Yes;  that  is,  in  regard  to  the  imports? 

Mr.  Whyte.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  wire  rope  in 
England  and  in  Germany  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  manufacturings 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  He  went  very  fully  into  that.  Senator.  It  is  in 
the  record. 

Senator  Heyburn.  All  right.  I  was  not  here  at  the  time.  .1 
merely  wanted  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  general  scope  this 
testimony  represented — whether  it  represented  a  small  portion  or  & 
laree  portion. 

Mr.  Whyte.  The  only  other  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  know  from 
my  own  personal  experience  the  difference  in  conditions  abroad  and 
here;  ana  if  any  Senator  or  any  Representative  had  had  the  same 
personal  experience,  I  do  not  think  he  would  want  to  brin^  American 
workinmien  to  those  conditions.  I  have  hved  and  labored  abroad  as 
weh  as  here,  and  I  know  the  difference  in  conditions  is  so  vast  that  if 
it  were  reaUzed  there  would  not  be  very  much  talk  about  putting  labor 
here  upon  the  same  level  as  on  the  otner  side. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  here  that  is  trying  to 
put  our  labor  on  a  level  with  labor  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  It  seems  to  me.  Senator,  that  the  result  would  be 
inevitable. 

Senator  Williams.  Ahl    That  is  your  inference,  is  it  not  ? 

iir.  Whyte.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Williams.  But  do  you  know  of  anybody  that  is  intending 
to  put  American  labor  upon  the  dame  le^el  with  foreign  labor) 

Mr.  Whyte.  I  did  not  say  they  were  intending  to  do  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  ever  exerted  yourself  to  protect 
American  labor  by  keeping  foreign  labor  out  of  the  American  mirket 
in  any  way  or  to  prevent  tne  importation  of  the  fc^dgn  laborers  tiiat 
are  coming  to  our  shores  every  aay  ? 

Mr.  Whttb.  I  have  never  imported  any  foreign  labor. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  ever  exerted  yourtelf  to  prevent  its 
importation  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  I  have  never  had  an  opportimity. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  What  power  could  you  exercise  in  preventing 
the  importation  of  laborers  into  this  country  t 

Mr.  Whyte.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
<io  it. 

Senator  Heybxtrn.  Advocating  a  protective  tariff  duty  is  oM  way 
of  keeping  them  out,  is  it  not;  or  is  that  a  way  of  bringing  them  here  t 

Mr.  Whyte.  Why,  that  is  rather  a  hard  question  to  answer. 

Senator  Heybtjbn.  I  will  not  require  you  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Whyte.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  imderstand  your  answer  a  moment 
4igo  to  Senator  McCumber.  I  understand  it  now.  You  had  no  influ- 
ence as  a  legislator  or  otherwise  to  stop  immigration  f 

Mr.  Whyte.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  have  no  control  over  the  tariff,  eith&, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  here,  however,  trying  to  advise  about 
it,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  I  am  here  to  talk  about  that. 

Senator  Williams.  And  with  the  view,  as  you  say,  of  protecting 
American  labor  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  then,  could  you  not  come  just  as  wdl 
before  some  other  committee  of  the  Senate  with  a  view  of  protecting 
it  by  operating  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  if  that  is  your 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  I  never  knew.  Senator,  that  there  ever  was  such  a  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  us  be  frank  with  one  another.  You  are 
•engaged  in  a  certain  business  and  make  a  certain  profit  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  think  that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  your 
prices  will  have  to  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  They  will  be  bound  to  be  reduced. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  your  prices  were  reduced  your  profit 
would  have  to  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not! 

Mr.  Whyte.  No  ;  because  the  profit  is  so  close  now  that  there  is  not 
very  much  room  for  any  further  reduction. 

&nator  Williams,  it  would  have  to  be  reduced  or  else  somebody 
«lse  would  sell  the  goods,  according  to  your  view. 

Mr.  Whyte.  Or  we  would  reduce  the  wages  of  our  men. 
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Senator  Williams.  Or  yon  would  reduce  the  wages  of  your  men, 
provided  the  men  would  let  you. 

Mr.  Whytb.  Exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  But,  at  any  rate,  even  if  you  reduced  the  wages 
of  your  men,  the  first  step  toward  that  would  be  the  reduction  of  your 
pncea,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Whtte.  We  would  simply  have  to  find  out  '*  where  we  were  at " 
with  reference  to  our  cost. 

Senator  Williams.  Unless  your  jmces  were  reduced  you  would  not 
be  harmed,  would  you,  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  t 

Mr.  Whtte.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  your  reason  for  coming  here  is  that  your 
prices,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  reduced,  if  the  tariff  was  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  Absolutely.     It  is  bound  to  follow. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  your  prices  were  reduced  your  profit 
would  be  reduced,  perhaps  even  to  the  point  of  extinguishing  it,  from 
your  standpoint  ? 

Mr.  Whtte.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  you  could  still  continue  in  business  at  a 
profit  even  with  a  reduced  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Whtte.  Not  unless  we  reduced  the  wages  of  our  men. 

Senator  Williams.  And  that  would  depend  upon  the  men  to  a 
large  extent,  would  it  not  ? 

fir.  WffTTE.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not.  If  the  men 
did  not  want  to  work,  and  got  out  of  the  business  arid  went  into  some- 
thing else,  why 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  pay  any  higher  wages  now  than  the 
labor  market  calls  for? 

Mr.  Whtte.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  pay  any  higher  wages  than  are  paid  by 
your  competitors  who  are  doing  the  same  business  ? 

Mr.  Whtte.  We  are  paying  nigher  wages  than  some;  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Ana  lower  wages  tnan  others? 

Mr.  Whyte.  No;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  not  get  your  labor  at  as  low  a  wage  as 
you  can  ? 

Mr.  Whtte.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are,  then,  deliberately  paying  higher  wages 
than  you  could  get  the  work  done  for? 

Mr.  Whtte.  fwant  to  say  this,  Senator:  T  am  not  one  of  those  men 
who  want  to  get  labor  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  because  I  have  been 
a  working  man  myself,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  treat  my  men 
fairly.  I  think  to-day  that  if  I  wanted  to  force  wages  down  some  it 
could  be  done,  but  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  until  I  am  compelled  to 
doit. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  not,  because  you  do  not  want  any 
struggle  with  your  laboring  men,  and  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  all 
the  balance  of  it.  Everybody  understands  that.  But  do  you  state — 
you  are  merely  upon  your  nonor — that  you  are  paying  any  more 
wages  than  you  can  help,  in  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Whtte.  I  would  merely  repeat  that  I  beUeve  if  I  wanted 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  your  faith  or  creed  or 
belief.     I  asked  you  about  your  business.     You  know  what  vou  are 
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paying  your  men.  Could  you  get  other  men  equaUy  efficient,  equdly 
good,  for  your  purposes  at  less  wages  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  No;  I  could  not. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  I  wanted  to 
get  at  it  as  a  matter  of  fact — ^not  a  matter  of  beuef . 

Mr.  Whyte.  No;  because  we  are  the  only  wire-rope  shop  in  that 

fart  of  the  country,  and  I  could  not  get  men  outside  of  the  men  that 
have  at  any  wage. 

Senator  Williams.  Your  factory  is  about  in  the  center  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  No  ;  it  is  63  miles  from  Chicago. 

Senator  Williams.  From  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Whyte.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  character  of  the  labor  that  you  are 
working  i  About  what  percentage  of  it  is  native-bom  American  and 
what  percentage  foreigners  ?    Give  us  some  idea  of  that. 

Mr.  Whyte.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  foreign-bom  man  or  boy  in 
our  employ — not  one. 

Senator  Williams.  Does  your  business  call  for  peculiarly  skilled 
labor ) 

Mr.  Whyte.  It  calls  for  skilled  labor;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thank  you. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  OABBETT  COCHSAIT,  OF  WHUAKSPOST, 
PA.,  KEPSESEHTIVG  THE  WILLIAMSPOBT  WIBE  BOPE  CO. 

Mr.  Cochbak.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  wire  rope  is  necessarily 
made  of  the  highest  grade  wire  obtainable,  and  must  not  be  compared 
in  any  way  to  the  common  wires  used  for  fencing,  etc.  The  wire 
which  we  use  in  the  construction  of  our  ropes  is  (Sawn  to  our  own 
specifications  as  to  tension,  torsion,  eloi^ation,  etc.,  and  must  abso- 
lutely be  of  a  uniform  quahty;  otherwise  it  could  not  possibly  be 
used  for  wire  rope. 

The  various  wire-rope  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States 

Suarantee  and  stand  back  of  their  product,  and  have  their  ropes 
esignated  by  a  special  mark.  The  trade  in  general  know  these 
ropes  by  their  marks ;  and  should  any  rope,  ioY  some  reason  or  other, 
fail  below  its  predecessor  in  point  of  service,  the  manufacturer  is  im- 
mediately notified,  and  invariably  makes  good  for  this  short  service. 
A  great  many  human  Uves  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  wire-rope 
manufacturers.  This  is  obviously  true  in  all  mining  operations  where 
men  are  lowered  to  great  depths  and  raised  therefrom;  but  it  is  famil- 
iarly true  to  everyone,  including  your  honorable  committee,  whenever 
they  step  into  an  elevator.  Wire  rope  is  the  means  by  wxxich  many 
thousands  of  people  in  our  cities  are  safely  conveyed  to  their  places 
of  occupation  ana  business;  and  that  safety  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  excellence  of  this  highly  specialized  product. 

Wire  rope  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  expensive  products  of 
steel,  owii^  to  the  fact  that  the  labor  charges  alone  in  manufacturing 
the  wire  from  the  ore  up  to  its  completed  state  will  aggregate  60  to  70 
per  cent  of  its  value. 

Our  labor  charges  for  working  the  wire  into  its  finished  state  as  wire 
rope  show  that  our  employees  are  paid  from  93  to  172  per  cent  more 
•  than  employees  in  English  wire-rope  factories. 
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Should  the  proposed  tariff  be  adopted,  it  would  mean  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  wire-rope  plants  of  this  country  woidd  be  com- 
pelled to  discontinue  business,  as  the  consmner  could  import  all  of  his 
wire  rope  at  considerably  less  than  we  could  manufacture  it.  Take, 
for  example,  1-inch  diameter  6  by  19  crucible  cast  steel  hoisting  rope: 
The  actual  cost  of  this  material  to  the  English  manufacturer,  mclud- 
ing  the  proposed  duty,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  City,  is  $64.20  per  1,000 
feet;  whereas  our  cost  is  $80.72  per  1,000  feet,  or  a  difference  of  26  per 
cent,  or  1.045  cents  per  poimd.  These  figures  do  not  include  an 
overhead  chaise  in  eitner  country. 

Within  a  very  short  time  after  this  law  would  go  into  effect  all  of 
our  skilled  employees,  whom  it  has  taken  years  to  educate  in  their 
trade,  would  be  compelled  to  enter  another  field  of  labor  at  a  great 
reduction  in  wages. 

A  reduction  in  the  price  of  wire  rope  would  not  appreciably  reduce 
the  cost  of  mming,  dredging,  conveymg  rigging  for  ships,  or  for 
elevator  purposes,  inasmuch  as  wire  rope  forms  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  cost  or  these  operations. 

Our  records  show  that  the  actual  cost  of  wire  rope  in  mining  anthra- 
cite coal  is  less  than  0.01  cent  per  ton,  and  for  bituminous  coal,  0.001 
centper  ton.  The  actual  cost  for  wire  rope  on  elevators  (4  elevators 
in  Williamsport,  Pa.)  show  that  these  elevators  are  operating  at  a 
daily  cost  or  2.3  cents  to  7.94  cents. 

I  can  only  indorse  what  Mr.  Whyte  has  said,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  that  I  am  able  to  answer. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Can  you  give  us  the  production  of  these 
articles  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Can  you  give  us  the  importation  into  this 
country  of  like  articles  i 

Mr.  CoGHBAN.  I  know  England  last  year  exported  to  the  United 
States  about  $100,000  worth  of  rope. 

Senator  MoCumber.  I  suppose  you  can  ^ve  us  something  of  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  produced  m  the  Umted  States,  inasmuch  as 
you  are  a  manufacturer  yourself.  You  know  how  much  your  mills 
produce;  you  know  the  number  of  other  mills  in  the  United  States 
fnd  their  capacity,  and  you  can  therefore  as  an  expert  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  amount  produced  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Cochran.  We  made  last  year  about  $400^000  worth  of  rope: 
&nd  I  thhik  we  do  about  5  per  cent  of  the  busmess  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  MoCumber.  And  you  produced  how  much  1 

Mr.  Cochran.  $400,000  worth  of  rope. 

Senator  MoCumber.  The  total  production  would  be  twenty  times 
that,  or  about  $8,000,000  worth  of  rope  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  that  was  somewhere  near  it. 

Senator  MoCumber.  And  the  importation  was  about  $100,000 
worth  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  was  from  England  alone.  I  have  no  figures 
showing  what  Germany  exported  to  this  country. 

Senator  McCmcBER.  This  material  is  used  for  hoisting  all  kinds  of 
©levators  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCxpiB^E.  It  is  used  in  the  miiiee  aad  used,  I  suppose,  to 
a  great  extant  in  the  quarries,  and  used  by  railroads  for  wrecking 
purposes,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  CocHEAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MoCuHBES.  And  in  different  kinds  of  elevators  where 
great  weights  are  to  be  handled  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCitmber.  It  is  not  an  article  that  is  purchased  by  the 
public  generally'  at  all  SI 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  But  is  only  used  in  specific  macliinery  i 

Mr.  Cochran.  Absolutely. 

Senator  McCumbee.  And  in  limited  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  price  does  not  affect  the  general  public 
to  any  appreciable  extent  i 

Mr.  Cochran.  Not  at  all;  no,  six. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore  if  the  tariff  should  add  somewhat 
to  the  cost  of  these  cables  or  ropes  it  could  not  be  felt  by  the  public? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Xot  a  particle;  no,  sir. 

Senator  IIeyburn.  This  is  not  a  safe  or  proper  article  to  economize 
in,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  absolutely  is  not;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  In  the  majority  of  cases  human  life  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  cables  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  the  integrity  of  the  manufacturer;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Human  life  is  a  matter  of  the  first  unpHortaoce. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  all  the  memoers  of  the  comsciittee  are 
famiUar  with  the  extent  to  which  cables  are  used  in  mines.  No  mine 
is  operated  without  them,  and  six  times  a  day  human  life  is  trans- 
ported by  these  cables,  either  attached  to  a  car  or  to  some  other 
device,  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  cable.  Would  I  be  exaggeratix^  in 
saying  that  there  are  nGollions  of  dollars '  worth  of  cables  in  use  for 
handling  human  Ufe '? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Xo,  sir.  It  is  practically  all  used  for  that  purpose, 
ev^i  in  the  contractors'  work,  m  swinging  girders  out  over  streets 
where  people  are  underneath. 

Senator  Heyburn.  All  of  these  steel-frame  buildings,  for  instance, 
and  all  of  the  mines  that  work  a  great  many  thousancus  of  jogien  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  integrity  of  the  cable  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  forei^ 
markets  they  have  not  reached  the  speed  at  which  our  machinery  is 
run  in  this  country,  and  their  cables  are  not  niade  qm  carefully  as  ours. 
In  the  case  of  our  own  factory  we  have  been  in  business  26  yeais  and 
we  have  educated  our  men  there  from  boys  up,  starting  them  in  at  the 
wire  winding,  and  they  go  from  that  department  to  the  stranding, 
and  from  that  to  the  closmg,  the  important  parts  of  the  rope  and  the 
inspection  of  the  rope. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Give  us  an  idea  here  of  what  is  meaM  by  » 
cable  in  the  sense  that  they  are  \ised,  for  instance,  on  the  Comstock 
lode,  in  the  deep  mines,  or  in  the  Lake  Superior  nunes.  The  general 
impression,  when  you  speak  of  a  cable,  is  that  it  is  a  rouna  rope* 
Just  give  us  the  size  and  dimensions  of  a  real  cable. 
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Mr.  CocHBAK.  I  should  say  that  an  average  size  cable  is  about 
1  inch  in  diameter. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  how  wide? 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  is  round. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  flat  cables. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  flat  cables. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  do  not  use  round  cables. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  see,  the  flat  cables  are  made  of  round  cables^ 
sewed  together. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  know;  but  none  of  the  big  mines  use  round 
cables  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Cochran..  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  end  of  the  business. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  the  biggest  part  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers, but  not  from  ours.  Very  expert  men  are  required  to  sew 
those  cables  together. 

Senator  Heyburn.  When  vou  speak  of  sewing  them,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  take  the  nrst  opportunity  to  mvestigate  a  real 
cabley  such  as  we  use  in  these  deep  mines,  and  you  win  find  that 
probably  there  is  something  to  feam.  I  am  not  saying  this  in  a 
criticising  mood;  but  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  cable  man 
here  who  is  able  to  describe  a  real  cable. 

Senator  Clark.  We  use  real  cables  in  my  State.  We  are  going 
down  a  mile  and  a  half  and  2  mUes  with  round  cables. 

Mr.  Cochran.  We  think  we  know  how  to  make  real  cables. 

Senator  Willlvm8..I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  You  say,  and 
say  very  truthfully,  that  human  life  depends  very  much  upon  the 
integrity  of  tJbe  workmanship  upon  the  caole  ? 

Mr.  OocHRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  whether  accidents  from  the 
breaking  of  cables  in  elevators  and  in  mines  are  any  more  frequent 
abroad  than  they  are  here  1 

Mr.  Cochran.  They  do  not  have  the  same  conditions,  Senator. 
That  is,  they  do  not  run  at  the  speed  that  our  cables  travel  at  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Williams.  But  do  you  know  whether  they  are  any  more 
frequent  abroad  than  they  are  here  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  should  say  not,  because  they  do  not  put  the  same 
strain  on  the  rope. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  about  50  accidents  and  deaths  in  America  where 
they  have  1  in  Great  Britain  ? 

lir.  Cochran.  I  should  say  that  the  percentage  of  accidents  in  this 
country  from  the  breaking  of  wire  cables,  is  very,  very  small. 

Senator  Williams.  But  still  it  is  larger  tnan  the  percentage 
abroad;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cochran.  They  do  not  have  the  same  conditions. 

Senator  Wiujams.  You  say  it  is  owin^  to  a  difference  of  conditions. 
That  is  something  I  will  come  to  in  a  mmute;  but  I  want  an  answer 
to  the  question.  What  is  the  difference  of  conditions  that  leads  to 
this) 

Mr.  Cochran.  Difference  in  speeds. 

Senator  Wxlliahs.  That  speed  produces  a  greater  efficiency  of  out- 
put, does  it  not,  at  the  works  ? 
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Mr.  Cochran.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  just  a  little  bit  of 
«xtra  speed  adds  about  four  times  to  the  strain  on  the  rope. 

Senator  Williams.  This  difference  of  speed  is  owing  to  the  greater 
rapidity  and  efficiency  with  which  American  production  is  carried 
on;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CocHBAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  it  is  carried  on  with  that  greater  speed 
because  it  brings  greater  profit  to  the  mine  owner? 

Mr.  CocHBAN.  Because  the  competition  is  keener;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  iron  and  steel  people  here 
to-day.    Senator  Oliver  will  call  on  them  in  the  order  he  has  arranged. 

STATEMENT    OF    HOIT.    GEOEGE    T.    OLIVER,  SENATOR    FROK 

PEHESTLVAiriA. 

Senator  Oliver.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
the  men  who  are  here  to-day  are  representatives  of  the  independent 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in  various  lines. 

The  impression  has  gone  abroad  tliroughout  the  country — and  many 
who  are  not  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  business 
•consider  it  to  be  the  fact — that  when  you  hit  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
or  industry  in  any  way,  or  pass  any  law  affecting  it,  you  are  simply 
legislating  with  regard  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
presence  of  these  gentlemen  this  morning  is  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  idea  or  theory  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  even 
dominates  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  United  otates.  These 
men  are  all  direct  and  active  competitors  of  the  United  States  Sted 
Corporation — one  or  two  of  them  throughout  their  entire  line  of 
manufacture,  and  all  of  them  with  regard  to  one  product  or  another. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a  very  much  greater  tonnage  is  pro- 
duced by  independent  manufacturers  than  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
•and  its  subsidiaries.  One  of  the  companies  represented  here  this 
morning,  for  instance,  is  an  establishment  that  was*  founded  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  as  early  as  about  1850,  in  a  small  way.  It  has 
grown  from  that  time  to  this,  until  it  has  an  invested  capital  of  some- 
thing like  $50,000,000.  It  is  still  owned  and  actively  operated  by 
the  sons  and  tne  grandsons  of  the  two  men  who  established  it  in  the 
early  fifties.     It  is  strictly  a  private,  independent  concern. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  by  this  concern? 

Senator  Oliver.  How  many  men  do  you  employ,  Mr.  King? 

Mr,  W.  L.  King.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  well-known  corporation  of  Jones 
•&  Laughlint 

Senator  Oliver.  Jones  &  Laughlin;  yes,  sir.  They  manufacture 
everything  from  pig  iron  down  to  wire,  wire  nails,  and  tm  plate. 
Quite  a  number  of  their  wire  plants,  their  tin-plate  plants,  and  a  num- 
ber of  their  other  plants  have  been  built  and  established  since  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  in  active 
tjompetition  with  them.  They  were  not  in  the  wire  business  10  yeare 
ago;  they  were  not  in  the  tin-plate  business  10  years  ago;  but  they 
are  verv  large  manufacturers  of  both  articles  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand/  at  the  other  extreme,  there  is  one  young  man 
here  to-day  who  was  a  clerk  in  my  office  in  1899,  working  at  a  salary 
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of  $100  a  month.  He  left  that  ofRce  to  accept  employment  in  one  of 
the  tin-plate  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  worked 
ifor  them  for  about  two  years,  left  them,  borrowed  a  Uttle  money, 
and  took  an  interest  in  a  small  tin-plate  plant  which  he  establishea 
himself.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  concern,  operating  success- 
fully; and  they  have  two  large  independent  tin-plate  plants  running 
to-day. 

I  mention  that  as  an  evidence  that  the  period  of  opportunity  for 
young  Americans  has  not  passed,  and  that  there  is  to-day  just  as 
much  opportunity  for  a  youn^  man  to  build  himself  up  as  there  was 
in  the  oarly  days  of  the  Kepubhc. 

Senator  Clabk.  Even  against  the  steel  corporation  ? 

Senator  OLnrER.  Even  against  the  steel  corporation. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Mr.  Oliver,  I  wish  that  for  mj  benefit,  at 
least,  if  not  for  that  of  the  entire  committee,  you  would  in  some  way 
signify  where  the  line  of  demarcation  lies  between  what  you  call  the 
independent  manufacturers  and  what  you  call  the  other  manufac- 
turers. Does  it  lie  in  the  size,  or  in  the  fact  that  some  run  a  single 
plant,  and  others  run  many  subsidiary  plants? 

Senator  Olivee.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  McCumbee.  I  should  Uke  to  understand  just  where  the 
line  is,  so  that  we  may  separate  them. 

Senator  Olivee.  I  think  I  can  state  that  clearly. 

Senator  McCumbee.  You  are  speaking  now  for  the  independent 
manufacturers.     I  want  to  know  what  they  are. 

Senator  Olivee.  To  use  a  scriptural  illustration,  this  is  the  division 
between  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  The  steel  corporation  is  on  one 
side  and  all  the  others  are  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Then  when  vou  speak  of  the  independents 
and  the  others,  you  take  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as  the 
goat  ? 

Senator  Olivee.  I  put  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  one 
side  and  the  independents  on  the  other.  You  can  pick  out  for  your- 
selves just  whi^h  one  is  the  goat;  but  that  is  the  dividing  line. 

Senator  McCumbee.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  tnis,  Senator, 
so  that  we  may  have  it  clearly  upon  the  record:  It  is  that  in  speaking 
of  the  independents,  you  simply  distinguish  between  practically  all 
others  and  the  steel  corporation? 

Senator  Olivee.  Yes;  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  one 
side  and  all  others  on  the  other. 

There  is  what  may  be  termed  an  intermediate  class  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  consisting  of  great  corporations  like  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  represented  here  to-day),  and  similar  concerns.  They 
are  independent,  and  competitors;  but  they  are  great,  big  corpora- 
tions of  theinselves. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  include  those  in  the  independents  of  whom 
you  speak  ? 

Senator  Olivee.  Of  course  I  include  them  all  in  the  independents. 

Senator  McCumbee.  And  you  object  to  the  slaughtering  of  all  of 
the  sheep  in  our  attempt  to  scratch  the  goat  ? 

Senator  Olivee.  In  vour  attempt  to  scratch  the  goat,  and  you  can 
not  more  than  scratch  him;  because  while  the  proposed  bill  is  a 
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menace  to  the  whole  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  steel  corporation 
itself  is  better  fortified  to  stand  up  against  it  than  any  of  the  others. 
To  the  smaller  concerns — the  men  who  have  every  aoUar  they  own 
invested  in  this  business,  the  men  who  would  be  absolutely  ruined 
and  driven  to  beggary  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill  and  by^  the 
injury  that  would  result  to  the  steel  business  generally — this  is  an 
exceedingly  serious  matter.  They  are  the  ones  that  will  suffer  by 
the  enactment  of  this  law,  because  they  have  no  recourse.  They  have 
not  unlimited  capital  behind  them.  They  have  not  reserves  of  raw 
material  in  the  sha{)e  of  immense  bodies  of  ore  and  coal;  and  they 
have  not  the  financial  ability  to  stand  up  against  this  proposition. 
They  would  be  ruined;  and  they  are  the  men  who  are  represented  here 
to-aay. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  have  not  got  the  coal  and  the  lime- 
stone and  the  iron  all  together,  or  almost  together,  where  they  can 
be  utilized  with  the  least  cost  ? 

Senator  Oliver.  They  have  not  got  everything  gathered  in  one 
place,  as  they  have  in  one  section  of  the  country  only — that  is, 
Alabama.  We  must  bring  our  ore  (and  by  "we,"  I  mean  our  manu- 
facturers in  the  Pittsburgh  district)  1,600  miles. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Senator,  for  giving 
us  that  explanation.  Now,  I  shall  be  obhged  if  you  will  carry  it  a 
little  further,  and  state  to  the  committee,  m  percentages,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  manufactured  iron  product  is  produced  by  the  Umted 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  what  proportion  by  all  of  the  others  for 
whom  you  speak. 

Senator  Oliver.  As  nearly  as  I  can  come  to  it,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  when  it  was  organized  nearly  11  years  ago,  was 
supposed  to  control  about  60  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  iron  and 
steel.  To-day  it  controls  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent.  But  I  want 
you  to  note  this  difference:  In  value  of  output  I  do  not  think  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  controls  more  than  from  30  to  40 
per  cent;  because  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  engaged 
almost  exclusively  in  the  production  of  what  is  known  as  big  steel, 
tonnage  steel,  steel  rails,  steel  billets,  and  it  goes  to  only  a  smaU  extent 
into  the  lines  of  what  you  might  call  ultimate-use  steel — smaJler  sizes, 
smaller  articles. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  produces  for  the  manufacturers  ? 

Senator  Oliver.  For  instance,  the  crucible  steel  industry,  which 
appeared  before  you  last  week,  produces  altogether,  of  all  kinds  of 
steel,  only  about  75,000  tons  a  year.     I  think  Mr.  Ramsey  said  they 

?roduced  about  120,000  tons,  but  of  the  finer  grades  only  about 
5,000.  In  value  that  75,000  tons  of  steel  would  represent  probably 
more  than  half  a  million  tons  of  the  average  product  of  the  steel 
corporation.  The  men  who  are  here  carry  their  lines  of  manufaetnre 
largely  dowB  to  the  end  where  the  product  is  used  by  the  consumer, 
and  where  it  is  not  used  simply  by  another  manufacturer  as  a  raw 
material. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  sneaking  of  value  and  not  of  weight. 
,    Senator  Oliver.  In  value,  1  think  (while  it  is  mere  guesswork  on 
my  part,  and  is  based  only  upon  my  general  taiowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness) the  output  of  the  tJnited  States  Steel  Corporation  does  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  vahie  of  all  of  the  iron 
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and  steel  jproducts  of  the  country  that  go  to  the  consumer.  What 
do  you  think  about  that,  Mr.  King  ? 

Mr.  W.  L.  King.  I  should  think  it  was  a  little  larger  in  v^ue  than 
30  per  cent. 

Senator  Oliver.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  it,  then.  I  shoidd  say 
certainly  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent,  because  you  must  remember  that 
big  tonnage  means  low  values.  For  example,  steel  rails  sell  at  S28 
a  ton,  ana  cost  something  like  $21.  The  manufacturer  of  crucible 
steel  will  sell  some  of  his  product  for  as  high  as  50  and  60  cents  a 
pound,  running  up  toward  $1,000  a  ton.  Tliese  men  are  almost  ex* 
clusively  men  who  manufacture  for  the  consumer.  Some  of  them 
go  a  long  way  back. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  buy  much  of  their  raw  material  from 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Senator  Oliver.  Some  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  get  quite  a  good 
deal  of  it  from  them.  Some  of  them  make  theiir  raw  material  them- 
selves. 

Senator  Williams.  They  buy  the  steel  in  a  midway  process  toward 
their  products  ? 

Senator  Oliver.  In  a  midway  process,  and  finish  it. 

Senator  Williams.  They  finish  it  to  still  more  finished  products  1 

Senator  Oliver.  Yes.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  address 
you  is  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  Youngstown  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  That  is  a 
concern  that  has  been  estabhsheaand  built  up  absolutely  since  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  organized.  I  do  not  know  what 
its  capital  is,  but  it  runs  awagr  up  into  the  millions;  and  it  may  be 
called  one  of  the  numerous  offspring  of  the  organization  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  Men  who,  perhaps,  were  thro^m  out  of  positions  by 
the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation  gathered  together  then: 
friends  and  their  money^  and  started  in,  in  a  small  way,  and  have 
built  up  businesses  of  their  own. 

The  logical  thing  to  start  with  is  the  first  process  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  which  is  pig  iron;  and  I  will  now  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  J.  G.  Butler,  jr.,  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co. 

8TATBMEVT  OF  MB.  J.  G.  BVTLEB,  TB.,  OF  TOVBOSTOWH, 
OmO,  BEPBESEBTIBG  THE  BBIEB  HILL  STEEL  CO.  AND  OTHEB 
nrDEPEBDElTT  PIO-IBON  lEABTrFAGTirBEBS. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  Youngstown,  do  you,  Mr.  Butler  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  Youngstown,  Ohio;  yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  have  been  in  the  business  on  my  ow^n  account  for 
46  years,  and  as  an  employee  for  10  years. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  ought  to  know*  something  about  it  by  this 
time. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  would  rather  somebody  else  should  answer  that 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Butler.  On  April  29,  1909,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  I 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  a  brief  on  iron  ore.  pig 
iron,  and  scrap.  The  information  and  views  contained  in  this  orm 
hold  good  to-aay,  and  to  save  time  I  respectfuUy  refer  you  to  it. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  brief  herewith  me,  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  leave 
with  the  secretary,  if  you  desire  it. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  brief  will  be  left  with  the  stenographer,  and 
he  will  insert  it  in  the  record,  ]Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  may  want  to  refer  to  it  in  some  respects  before  I  get 
tlirough.  [The  brief  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Mr.  But- 
ler^s  statement.] 

There  has  been  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron 
in  various  localities,  as  will  appear  later  on. 

The  duty  on  pig  iron  under  the  act  of  1897  was  $4  per  ton.  This 
was  reduced  to  $2.50  per  ton  in  the  act  of  1909,  a  reduction  of  37^  per 
cent.  The  Underwood  bill  proposes  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  8 percent. 
With  pig  iron  valued  at  $15  per  ton,  this  would  be  equal  to  a  duty  of 
$1.20.  The  average  value  or  pig  iron  exported  from  Great  Britain  in 
1911  was  $13.30  per  ton,  ana  on  this  value  the  duty  of  8  per  cent 
would  be  only  $1,064  per  ton.     This  would  be  a  reduction  of  over  73 

Eer  cent  from  the  duty  prevailing  before  August,  1909.  ConditionB 
ave  been  such  in  the  United  States  during  the  several  years  past  that 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reduction  made  in  1909  was  advis- 
able. A  further  reduction  to  the  rates  proposed  in  the  Underwood 
bill  would  open  the  home  market  to  foreign  competition. 

Both  England  and  Germany — the  largest  produce!  s  of  pig  iron  out- 
side of  the  United  States — produce  largely  in  excess  of  their  own 
needs.  They  export  large  (quantities  annually,  amounting  in  1911  to 
about  2,000,000  tons,  which  amount  coula  be  very  considerably 
increased  if  a  profitable  market  could  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
If  there  is  to  be  an  increase  in  our  importations  of  pig  iron,  there 
must  necessarily  follow  a  decrease  in  our  consumption  or  Lake  Superior 
iron  ore.  Large  quantities  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  will  find  their 
way  into  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  States^  whose  pig- 
iron  industry  would  be  seriously  afTected  by  an  increase  in  our  imports 
of  pig  iron.  If  we  should  make  less  pig  iron,  we  would  consume  less 
I^ake  Superior  ore,  smaller  quantities  of  finished  iron  and  steel,  less 
coke,  ana  so  on. 

The  whole  matter,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  a  Question  of  relative 
costs.  The  Department  pf  Commerce  and  Labor  nas  determined  the 
average  cost  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  as  $14.01  per  ton.  This 
figure,  based  on  the  actual  cost,  as  derived  from  the  books  of  the  com- 

[)anie8  making  a  large  part  of  pig-iron  production,  includes  all  the 
arge  steel  companies,  which  have  plants  in  general  more  economically 
situated  than  those  of  the  smaller  companies,  especially  the  smaller 
companies  whose  furnaces  are  situated  near  the  seaboard.  The  latter 
would  have  costs  considerably  above  this  average — probably  over  $15. 
Of  course,  the  seaboard  plants  would  feel  foreign  competition  more 
severely  than  those  farther  inland,  which  can  be  reached  by  the  for- 
eigner only  by  the  payment  of  rail  freight  to  destination. 

Foreign  costs  are  difiicult  to  obtain;  but  the  best  published  figures 
show  a  cost  of  $9.48  per  ton  for  the  Cleveland  district  in  En^and, 
$8.71  for  the  Luxemburg-Lorraine  district,  and  $10.16  for  other  parts 
of  Germanv. 

If  we  take  the  foreign  costs  as  approximately  $10  per  ton,  and 
those  of  the  eastern  district  in  the  United  States  as  $15,  there  is  a 
difference  in  cost  of  $5  in  favor  of  the  foreign  producer.  A  portion 
of  this  is  covered  by  freights  which  must  be  added  to  the  foreign 
costs  to  reach  the  market.  The  ocean  freight  on  pig  iron  is  very 
variable.  On  account  of  our  exports  being  of  more  oulkj  character 
than  our  imports,  there  are  frequently  times  when  pig  iron  is  wd- 
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corned  at  merely  ballast  rates.  The  ocean  freight  seldom  exceeds 
$1.60  per  ton.  Freight  from  the  foreign  works  to  their  ports  of 
shipment  vary,  but  would  hardly  exceed  90  cents  per  ton.  Thus, 
the  freight  might  cover  $2.50  of  the  difference  in  cost,  leaving  at 
least  $2.50  which  should  be  covered  by  a  protective  duty  if  the 
plants  exposed  to  foreign  competition  are  to  live. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  is  the  duty  now? 

Mr.  BxjTLEB.  $2.50  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill. 

Figures  of  comparative  cost  can  be  only  approximate;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  proposed  duty  on  pig  iron  of  about  $1  per  ton  would 
open  American  markets  to  the  foreign  product,  and  cause  disaster, 
particularly  to  the  smaller  concerns  not  far  removed  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Furthermore,  costs  in  this  country  have  been  increasing  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  increase.  The  decline  in  the  iron  content  of 
Lake  Superior  ore,  which  increases  costs  of  transportation  and 
smelting  per  ton  of  pig  iron;  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  coking  coal 
reserves,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  supplies  mined  at  greater 
cost  or  transported  longer  distances;  the  tendency  to  higher  wages 
which  accompanies  a  rise  in  general  prices,  are  some  of  tlie  causes  of 
increased  costs.  It  seems  probable  that  all  these  causes  will  continue 
to  operate  in  that  direction  for  some  time  to  come.  Tlierefore  a 
tariff  rate  which  at  present  seems  just  may  not  long  remain  so;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  rate  established  by  the  act  of  1909,  and 
tried  for  only  a  short  time  under  exceptional  circumstances,  might 
not  in  the  future  prove  adequate  to  afford  protection  to  this  industry. 

I  submit  herewith  tables  showing  the  average  book  costs  of  pig 
iron  of  different  qualities.  I  also  submit  tables  showing  imports 
and  production. 

I  will  not  read  those  tables,  although  I  think  they  will  interest 
you.  It  is  a  matter  of  information  which  I  understand  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  is  seeking,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  hand 
the  tables  to  the  stenographer. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Average  booh  coeta  per  groBi  ton  of  specified  hinds  of  pig  trony  showing  fumaci  cost  as 
given  in  the  cost  sheets  (incltuiing  intermediate  profits)  ^  together  with  *^ additional 
costs"  (derived from  profit  and  loss  accounting) ^  1902-1906, 


Tods  produced 


Net  metallic  mixture . 

Coke 

Lfanestoiie 

Labor 

Other  operating  cost. . 


Fmnaoeoost. 
Additional  costs. . . 


Total  cost. 


Items. 


Price  gross  metallic  mixtcur 
Price  net  metailio  mixture. . 

Per  cent  yield 

Price  coke,  net  ton, , 

Pounds  coke , 


Bessemer 
iron. 


Baslo 
iron. 


51,902,099 


17.30 

3»S8 

.43 

.77 

.87 


9,573,539 


13.26 
.76 


14.01 


$4.07 
S3. 97 
64.4 
13.37 
2,311 


$7.14 

3.30 

.47 

.62 

.77 


12.30 
.62 


12.82 


$3.73 
$3.64 
50.9 
$2.90 
2,282 


Bouthem 
iron. 


6,339,700 


$2.35 

4.47 

.27 

1.23 

1.20 


0.62 

.is 


0.00 


$0.95 
$0.90 

4ao 

$2.54 
$,53$ 
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Averageboohcost  per  aross  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  cost,  excluding  transfer  profittt 
distinguishing  large  and  small  companies ^  1902-1906  (made  from  Lake  ore). 


Items  of  cost. 


Net  metaUio  mixture 

Coke 

Limestane 

Labor 

Other  operating 

Fumaoecost.. 
Additlomtl  costs 

Total  cost.  ^ . . . 


All  oompaaies 
(44,811,530  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


Exclod-  I 
log 

transfer 
profits. 


3.81 

43 

.73 

.80 


S6.W 

3.38 

.48 

.73 

.80 


18.13 
.76 


11.34 
.76 


13.89 


12.10 


Large  companies 
(40,973,260  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


Bxdud- 

ing 
transfer 
profits. 


87.88 

3.76 

.43 

.60 

.TO 


13.04 
.82 


18.01 

8.19 

.43 

.60 

.70 


11.11 
.82 


13.86 


n.98 


Small  compaoies 
(3,488,880  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


iAg, 


praflts. 


$7.20 

4.41 

.48 

L26 


4- 


87.14 
4.41 

.« 

.83 


14.18  I 
.08 


I 


14.27 


14.13 
.09 


14.11 


Average  book  cost  per  gross  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  and  cost  excluding  transfer  profits^  dii- 

anguishing  large  and  small  companies jl90S-1906. 


Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor 

Other  operating 

Furnace  coat... 
Additional  costs 

Total  cost 


AU  companies 
(9,161,685tons). 


Book 

cost. 


87.15 

3.32 

.47 

.60 

.75 


Exdud- 
iog 

transfer 
profits. 


12.29 
.82 


12.81 


86.60 
2.79 

.47 
.60 
.75 


1L30 


11.82 


Large  companies 
(8,466,492  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


87.17 

3.26 

.46 

.57 

.71 


12.17 
.54 


12.71 


Exclud- 
ing 

transfer 

profits. 


Pig  iron  J  imports  into  United  States. 


16. 60 

2.68 

.46 

.57 

.71 


U.11 
.64 


11.66 


Small  companies 
(605,198  tins). 


Book 
cost. 


86.90 

4.11 

.64 

L06 
1.10 


13.81 
.31 


14.12 


Exefcid- 
profllL 


88^68 

4.U 

.64 

LOS 

LIO 


13.58 
.31 


13.80 


Fiscal  years. 


JoneO^— 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1906.. 
1900.. 
1010.. 
1911.. 


Tons. 


61,100 
30,325 
168,061 
056,196 
191,135 
122,977 
271,790 
564,846 
904,002 
104,655 
287,504 
206,184 


V( 


82,100,501 
1,350,331 
3,867,173 

16,83(^502 
4,047,167 
2,980,09 
7,778»88l 

U,65«;78l 
6,301,808 
8,808,088 
6,288,198 
6,086,808 
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Exports  of  pig  iron  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany  ^  1906-1911. 


1906 
1007 
1908 
1909 
1910 
19U 


Great  Britain. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
1,489,827 
1,794,333 
1,201,060 
1,010,351 
1,04^,661 
1,065,863 


Value. 


Pounds. 

4,354,520 

5,630,048 

3,348,494 

2,772,417 

2,972,251 

2,912,009 


Qermany. 


Tom. 
480,074 
275,170 
257,849 
471,045 
786,864 
829,393 


Production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States. 


United 

States. 


Germany. 


1906 1  25,307,191 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


25,781,361 
15,936,018 
26,795,471 
27,303,567 
23,649,344 


12,473,067 
13,045,760 
11,813,511 
12,917,653 
14,793,325 
16,534,223 


Great 
Britain. 


10,109,453 
9,023,866 
9,066,861 
9,664,287 

10,216,745 
110,125,000 


I  Estimated. 

Senator  Clark.  I  should  like  to  aak  you  one  question.  You  say 
that  the  duty  under  the  proposed  bill  is  SI  a  ton.  Just  how  do  you 
arrive  at  that) 

Mi.  Butleb.  In  the  sense  of  an  estimate^  which  is  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  estimated,  we  take  the  cost  of  pig  iron^  say,  in  Middlesboro^ 
England.    Mr.  Underwood  proposes  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

^nator  Clark.  Yes;  but  I  understood  you  to  say  the  average  cost 
abroad  was  $10. 

Mr.  BiTFLEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  The  duty  is  how  much  ?    Fifteen  per  cent  t 

Mr.  BxJTLBB.  Fifteen  per  cent. 

Senator  Clark.  That  would  be  $1.20  ? 

Mr.  BxTTLER.  $1.20;  yes,  sir. 

T¥Iien  we  heard  of  this  hastily  prepared  Underwood  bill;  gentle- 
men— ^I  am  speaking  now  for  the  mdependent  pig-iron  manufactur- 
ers— ^we  did  not  pay  very  much  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  duty  was  8 
per  cent  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

Mr.  Butler.  It  would  be  a  reduction  of  8  per  cent.  As  I  was  about 
to  say,  when  we  heard  of  the  formation  of  the  Underwood  bill  and  its 
final  passage  by  the  House  we  paid  very  little  attention  to  it.  We 
had  tne  impression — and  some  of  us  still  have  the  impression — that 
it  was  a  political  measure,  gotten  up  for  political  effect,  and  that  for 
that  reason  we  need  not  worrv  about  it.  But  some  of  our  good 
friends  were  down  here  and  tamed  with  different  gentlemen  of  both 
parties,  and  they  seemed  to  be  in  earnest  about  it,  and  I  began  getting 
telegrams  and  letters  and  long-distance  telephone  messages  saying 
that  we  ought  to  call  a  meeting  to  consider  this  matter;  that  in 
justice  to  our  stockholders,  in  justice  to  our  employees,  and  inci-r 
dentally  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  should  take  some  action. 
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Following  out  these  suggestions,  I  called  a  meeting  myself — lately, 
I  suppose,  because  of  the  length  of  time  I  have  been  in  the  business, 
and  we  had  a  meeting  at  the  Duquesne  Club  in  Pittsburg.  We  were 
surprised  at  the  number  of  people  that  were  there.  Everybody  came 
that  was  within  hailing  distance,  and  the  matter  was  very  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  represent  each  particular 
industry — a  chairman  of  each  committee,  with  authority  to  select  two 
other  members. 

We  started  in  with  iron  ore  and  pig  iron,  and  followed  all  along  down 
the  line.  The  other "  gentlemen  are  here,  as  Senator  Oliver  has 
explained.  In  the  meantime  we  have  been  making  preparations  to 
tafce  up  the  matter,  and  when  you  hear  the  other  gentlemen  you  will 
find  that  they  have  a  lot  of  information  for  you. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to  making  the  change  from  a 
specific  duty  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  It  opens  the  door  to  fraud  in 
tne  way  of  undervaluations,  and  I  think  that  should  be  reason  enough 
if  there  were  no  other  reason. 

In  addition  to  that,  when  the  prices  are  low  it  makes  the  protection 
high,  and  when  the  prices  are  high  it  makes  the  protection  low. 

The  Payne-Aldricn  bill  reduced  the  rate  of  the  Dingley  bill  50  per 
cent,  in  round  figures.  Mr.  Underwood  now  proposes  to  reduce  the 
figures  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  another  50  per  cent,  so  it  will  not 
need  very  much,  if  his  bill  should  become  a  law,  which  Heaven  for- 
bid. I  say  further,  that  if  it  should  become  a  law  it  will  mean  a  rev- 
olution in  labor.  There  is  no  other  way  out  of  it;  labor  must  be  liqui- 
dated if  we  are  to  stand  this  change  in  the  tariff  law.  That  will  apply 
clear  along  the  line  clear  through  to  the  end. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor,  and  I  think  all  of  my  brother  manufac- 
turers are,  of  having  this  tariff  question  ultimately  taken  out  of  poli- 
tics. A  good  start  nas  been  made.  There  is  a  tariff  board  now  con- 
sidering all  these  questions.  I  do  not  think  any  change  in  the  rev- 
enue law  should  be  made  without  a  thorough  investigation  being  made 
by  this  Tariff  Board  or  another  one  of  larger  dimensions.  Let  them 
do  the  work  instead  of  all  these  people  that  are  gathered  here  doing 
it  for  you. 

I  want  to  say,  further,  that  when  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  was  for- 
mulated in  1909  the  iron  and  steel  people  met  the  matter  in  perfect 
frankness,  gave  what  mformation  they  could,  showed  their  willing- 
ness to  stand  whatever  reductions  they  could,  and  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  over  it.  I  think  the  same  spnit  prevails  now.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  people  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  business,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  any  of  the  rates  can  be  reduced  without  injuring 
their  business,  will  be  very  willing  and  glad  to  have  it  done.  You 
will  find  possibly  that  some  of  them  will  suggest  it  when  you  get 
around  to  them. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  newspapers  and  otherwise  about 
Chinese  pig  iron  coming  in.  Personally  I  think  there  is  no  imumediate 
danger  of  that.  The  quantity  made  tliere  is  small.  Ultunately  there 
might  be  very  serious  danger.  Labor  there  is  a  mere  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  here.  Iron  ore,  coal,  and  everything  ebe  are 
Plentiful,  and  ultimately  a  very  large  business  might  spring  up  there, 
suppose  the  Panama  Canal  will  help  that.  But  for  the  present  I 
think  the  danger  from  that  direction  has  been  rather  overstated. 
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When  the  Underwood  bill  was  presented  in  the  House,  you  will 
find  by  reading  the  record  that  Mr.  Underwood  made  the  statement 
that  there  was  a  plant  in  Alabama  where  the  materials  were  right 
together  and  did  no  have  to  be  assembled,  where  they  could  make 
iron  cheaper  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world;  and  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  save 
the  freight  both  ways  and  all  that,  to  move  these  northern  plants 
down  there.  That  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Underwood;  but  it  looks 
to  me  very  much  as  if,  when  he  is  trying  to  get  this  bill  through,  he 
is  "looking  out  for  No.  1,"  and  that  he  wants  a  monopoly  down 
there)  and  lose  sight  of  the  fact  of  all  of  these  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  invested  in  the  North. 

Just  one  other  point,  and  then  I  am  through.  That  is  the  matter 
of  ferromanganese.  I  will  explain  to  you  that  ferromanganese  is  a 
form  of  pig  u:on,  and  comes  in  under  tne  pig-iron  duty.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  manufacture  of  steel.  We  could  not  make  a 
pound  of  steel  without  ferromanganese  or  spiegeleisen.  It  comes 
m  now  under  the  pig-iron  duty,  and  brings  in  quite  a  revenue.  The 
statement  that  I  nave  shown  here  gives  the  tonnage  that  came  in 
during  the  last  few  years.  There  is  only  one  manufacturer  of  ferro- 
manganese in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  you  will  be  very  seriously 
injuring  the  independent  companies  that  are  represented  here  to-day. 

Senator  MoCtjmber.  Heretofore  has  it  been  coming  in  free? 

Mr.  BuTLEB.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  coming  in  at  $2.50  a  ton,  the 
same  as  pig  iron. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  does  the  Underwood  bill  provide  1 

Mr.  Butler.  They  propose  to  make  it  15  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Which  would  be  equivalent  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  The  foreign  value  at  the  shipping  point  is  about  $40  a 
ion;  so  that  it  more  than  doubles  the  rate. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  you  suggest,  then,  that  the  duty  on 
ferromanganese  be  reduced  from  the  rate  provided  in  the  Under- 
wood biU  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  do  not  believe  the  independent  steel  manufacturers 
would  object  if  it  were  made  free.  You  perhaps  would  be  doing 
them  a  real  service. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  to  make 
it  free,  then.  . 

Senator  Clark.  But  there  is  a  substantial  increase  made  by 
retaining  the  classification.  Complaint  was  made  the  other  day  in 
regard  to  classifying  ferromanganese  with  the  other  items  that  are 
included  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Butler.  It  is  a  form  of  pig  iron.  It  is  made  in  blast  furnaces, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  is  made  m  this  country  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  by  no  other  company.  1  should  have  added 
that  the  manganiferous  ore  from  which  it  is  made  is  imported,  and 
under  the  Underwood  bill  is  free.  The  result  will  be,  if  you  want  to 
continue  to  get  revenue  from  this  product,  that  the  mdependent 
people  can  make  spieceleisen  and  ferromanganese,  and  will  probably 
do  it  if  this  bill  shoiud  become  a  law.  Therefore  you  would  wipe 
out  the  revenue  that  you  are  at  present  getting  from  the  importa- 
tions of  ferromanganese. 
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Senator  Williams.  If  we  should  wipe  it  out,  it  would  be  because 
the  independent  people  we^t  into  the  manufacture  of  it  thenMelres, 
^ould  it  not,  and  would  furnish  it  to  the  American  people  at  a  lower 
<»Bt  than  the  foreigners  are  furnishing  it  now  i 

Mr.  BuTLEB.  That  would  depend  somewhat  upon  whethw  or  not 
the  present  price  of  ore  continued. 

Senator  Williams.  But  I  say  if  the  result  followed  of  wiping  out 
tlie  duty,  it  could  follow  only  by  that  process^  could  it  nott 

Mr.  BuTLEB.  I  think  that  would  be  the  logic  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  we  had  better  put  ferromanganese  on 
the  free  list.  . 

Mr.  BuTLEB.  That  is  aU  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen.  With  your  per- 
mission, I  will  leave  with  you,  if  you  care  to  have  it,  this  bnef  I  sub- 
mitted three  years  ago.  It  has  a  lot  of  statistics  and  figures  in  it 
that  are  good  to-dav,  as  I  have  already  said. 

The  Chaibman.  It  will  be  printed  as  part  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  BuTLEB.  I  have  here,  also,  a  Ibt  of  the  independent  produoan 
of  the  Central  West  that  I  represent,  and  I  will  leave  that.  I  have 
been  requested  to  represent  them. 

The  Chaibman.   xes;  that  will  be  printed  also. 

The  list  above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

INDEPENDENT  PIG-IRON  UANtTFAGTURERS  REPRESENTED  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  FIKANCl 

OOMHITTEB   BY  J.  O.  BUTLER,  JR. 


Ashland  Iron  dc  Mining  Co. 

OolumbuB  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

Perry  Iron  Co. 

<jiTard  Iron  Co. 

Andrews  &  Hitchcock  Iron  Co. 

Pickands,  Mather  &  Co. 


Toledo  Furnace  Co. 

Stewart  Iron  Co.  (Ltd.). 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. 

Bellfont  Iron  W<m4c8. 

KittazmJng  Iron  ASteel  MaimfactariBgCo. 

Brier  Hill  Steel  Go. 


Mr.  Butler.  I  represent  primuily  the  Brier  Hill  Sted  Co.,  which 
is  a  recent  merger  of  our  two  concerns.  I  also  represent  these  other 
independent  concerns^  a  Ust  of  which  I  have  just  submitted. 

I  am  ready  to  be  excused  now,  unless  you  have  some  questions  to 
ask  me. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  charge  of  the  order  of  speakers,  Mr. 
Butler?    Have  you  any  arrangement  to  suggest? 

Mr.  BuTLEB.  I  think  it  womd  be  proper  that  Mr.  Leonard  Peckitt 
should  follow  me,  as  he  is  the  other  member  of  the  pig-iron  committee, 
and  represents  particularly  the  manufacturers  of  pig  iron  in  the  East. 

The  Chaibmax.  The  committee  wiU  hear  Mr.  Peckitt. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Butler  is  as  follows: 

Brief  on  Iron  Orb,  Pig  Iron,  and  Scrap,  SuBMirrED  to  thb  Sxnatb  Fxnanci 

CoMHiTTEB,  April  29,  1909. 

YouNGSTowN,  Omo,  April  t9, 1909. 
Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  all  the  producers  of  inm  ore  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  majority  of  the  producers  of  merchant  pig  iron,  held  in  New  York 
on  April  14,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  iron-ore  people  and  the  manumcturers  of  merchant  pif  iron,  in  the  pending 
legislation.  At  your  suggestion,  we  submit  this  brief  so  that  it  may  be  considered  at 
the  convenience  of  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
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IRON   ORE. 

The  duty  on  iron  ore  has  been  reduced  from  40  cents  to  25  cents  per  ton  in  the  Senate 
bill,  while  in  the  House  bill  it  has  been  placed  on  the  free  list. 

The  following  reasons  are  submitted  as  to  why  the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
should  prevail: 

In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  duty  of  25  cents  per  ton,  at  the  present  selling  price 
of  foreign  ore,  is  the  equivalence  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  is 
one  of  me  very  lowest,  if  not  the  lowest  item,  in  the  iron  and  steel  schedules  of  proposed 
duties.  It  affords  so  little  protection  that,  even  with  the  present  duty  of  40  cents  per 
ton,  liiere  has  been  imported  into  this  country  during  the  past  10  years  an  average 
of  849,480  tons  annually  of  foreign  ore,  and  during  the  year  1908  the  present  duty  was  so 
inadec^uate  that  practicallv  no  sales  of  domestic  ore  were  made  until  after  the  surplus 
of  foreign  ore  was  disposea  of. 

Secondly,  it  is  unaerstood  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  proposed  tariff 
revision  is  to  obtain  a  larger  revenue  from  our  imports,  and  it  would  therefore  seem 
unwise  to  take  the  duty  entirely  off  of  iron  ore  and  thus  deprive  the  Government  of 
a  substantial  revenue,  which  must  very  materially  increase  in  the  near  future,  with 
the  development  now  being  made  of  the  enormous  newly  discovered  iron-ore  fields 
on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba.  Some  authorities  claim  that  more  ore  has  been  shown 
up  in  this  region  than  is  contained  in  the  c^ebrated  Mesaba  Range  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior iron-ore  distric t .  Laiger  importations  can  also  be  expected  from  the  developments 
going  on  in  the  Newfoundland  iron-ore  deposits,  and  recently  a  large  importation  has 
Been  made,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  Lapland  (Sweden)  district,  which  is  said  to  be 
die  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  proposed  duty  of  25  cents  is  so  moderate  that  it  can 
not  prove  a  hardship  to  consumers  oi  foreign  ore. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  invested  in  tne  iron  mining  and  transportation  interests 
directly  identined  with  ^e  industry  not  less  than  1250,000,000,  and  many  thousands 
of  laborers  are  directly  dependent  upon  it  for  their  subsistence,  and,  therefore,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  mine  owners  and  laborers  should  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  principle  of  protection  as  well  as  the  other  industries  of  this  country, 
especially  as  they  nave  to  compete  very  largely  with  the  cheaply  paid  labor  of  Spam 
and  Cuba. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  the  proposed  duty  of  25  cents  per  ton  in  the  Senate 
bill  is  so  low  that  it  should  have  the  support  of  both  those  who  believe  in  a  tariff  for 
protection  and  those  who  wish  only  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

Pia  IRON,  STEEL,  AND  IRON  SCRAP. 

On  January  20,  1909,  the  chairman  of  this  committee  submitted  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  brief  on  pi^  iron  quite  exhaustive,  and  perhaps  too  full  for  consid- 
eration by  the  lawmakers,  having  in  mind  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal,  and  on 
March  30,  1909,  the  chairman  of  tnis  committee  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  a  supplementary  brief,  wholly  with  reference  to  steel  and 
iron  scrap.  This  additional  brief,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  pig  iron  and  steel,  and 
iron  scrap,  is  intended  to  present,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  information  and  arguments 
used  in  uie  two  briefs  referred  to. 

We  recommend  that  the  duty  on  pig  iron  and  steel  and  iron  scrap  be  uniform,  and 
that  the  rate  be  made  |3  per  ton  instead  of  |2.50,  as  it  appears  in  tne  Senate  finance 
bill,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Every  ton  of  scrap  consumed  in  open-hearth  practice  or  by  foundries  takes 
the  place  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron;  therefore  the  duty  should  oe  the  same  as  pig  iron. 

Second.  The  largest  producers  of  scrap  in  the  United  States  are  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  inasmuch  as  the  railroad  companies  are  the  largest  consumers  of  protected 
material,  they  diould  not  be  discriminated  against. 

Third.  With  scarcely  an  exception  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  produces 
scrap  in  one  form  or  another,  ana  if  the  duty  shoula  be  reduced  to  50  cents  per  ton,  as 
proposed  in  the  Payne  bill,  the  United  States  would  be  the  dumping  ground  for  the 
world. 

Fourth.  There  is  grave  danger  of  fraud  upon  the  revenues  being  perpetrated  by 
sending  in  so-called  scrap  which  in  reality  is  not  scrap.  The  present  law  is  faulty  in 
its  demiition,  aad  under  it  frauds  have  been  perpetrated.  jBoiler-plate  shearings, 
crop  ends  of  bars— round  and  square — ^have  been  admitted  as  scrap,  and  have  been 
used  as  biUets  for  the  production  of  light  rods  and  shapes,  and  the  boiler-plate  shearings 
admitted  as  scrap  have  been  rolled  down  into  finished  products,  sheets,  strips,  and  light 
plates,  thereby  defrauding  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 
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Fifth.  At  the  present  rate  of  duty  there  is  considerable  legitimate  scrap  imported, 
as  well  as  pig  iron,  in  vaxious  forms.  This  brings  to  the  Government  laige  revenues. 
The  modem  open-hearth  furnace  is  the  scavenger  of  the  steel  and  iron  wond,  and  con- 
sumes very  nearly  all  the  scrap  made  and  imported,  therefore  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  duty  means  a  reduction  in  the  revenue,  in  addition  to  injuring  the  manufacturers  of 
merchant  pig  iron. 

Sixth.  1  reproduce  herein  condensed  cost  of  manufacturing  pig  iron  in  the  seven 
districts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  and  England — 

Eastern  Pennsylvania $18. 79 

Buffalo 16. 45 

Southern  Ohio 16.44 

Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys 16. 50 

Middle  West 16.10 

Vireinia 14. 27 

Alaoama  and  Tennessee 12. 00 

Germany 9.42 

England 9.48 

Seventh.  1  reproduce  herein  a  table  showing  the  coropaiative  blast-furnace  wages 
in  the  United  States  and  England.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States  are  double  the  wages  paid  in  England: 


Furnace  keeper. 

Top  fillers 

Cindoiinan 

Bottom  fillers... 

Laborers 

Blast  englnemen 


UnltM 
States. 


S2.00 
2.65 
2.30 
2.30 
1.65 
2.90 


Eoglaad. 


$1.82 
1.27 
1.21 
1.12 
.91 
1.37 


Your  committee  therefore  respectfully  requests  that  this  brief  be  given  careful 
and  earnest  consideration  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to  the  end  that  justice 
may  be  shown  to  the  large  and  important  interests  we  represent. 

J.  G.  Butler,  Jr., 

F.  S.  WrrHERBEE, 

Leonard  pECKrrr, 
J.  H.  Frantz, 

CommiUie. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  LEOVASD  PECKITT,  OF  CATASAVQVA, 
FA.,  BEPBESEXTTINO  THE  EMPIBE  STEEL  &  IBOH  GO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Peckitt,  what  corporation  do  you  represent! 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  of  Catasauqua,  which  is  about 
70  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.  We  are  what  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  producers  of  merchant  pig  iron,  having  no  finishing  mills  of  our 
own.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  that  commodity  and  to  iron 
ore  in  addressing  you  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  Empire  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.,  Mr.  Peckitt? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lions of'jpref erred  stock,  and  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed  with  your  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  ask  what  your  company  has  earned  during  the  last  few  years, 
if  you  have  no  objection  to  stating  it  to  the  committee;  or  do  you 
expect  to  touch  on  that  in  your  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  I  thought  of  touching  on  that,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Then  go  on  in  your  own  way. 
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Mr.  Peckitt.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  in  order  to  bring  it  in  now,  if 
you  wish  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Peckitt.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  of  our  business  during 
the  last  10  years;  and  as  it  has  been  pubUshed  in  the  Iron  Age,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  given  here. 

Our  books  during  the  10  years  beginning  in  1902 — that  is,  the 
years  from  1902  to  1911,  inclusive — show  that  we  have  made  1,790,000 
tons  of  pig  Iron,  and  that  our  net  earnings  have  been  $1,907,751, 
which  shows  that  we  have  been  able  to  earn  But  $1.07  a  ton.  Figuring 
that  in  percentages,  it  amounts  to  5  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Five  per  cent  upon  the  capital  invested? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  capital  invested  as  you  have  it  there 
means  the  actual  cash  that  has  gone  into  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Yes,  sir.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon — in  the  beginning, 
do  you  mean  ? 

^nator  McCumber.  Does  the  capital  invested  mean  the  actual 
cash  that  has  gone  into  your  business,  or  does  it  mean  watered  stock, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  At  the  start,  as  you  may  say,  some  of  it — the  com- 
mon stock — was  watered  stock.  The  capital  to-day  means  that  we 
have  put  into  the  business 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  that  statement?  Will  you  repeat 
it,  please  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  The  conmion  stock  was  really  given  as  a  bonus.  We 
have  a  miUion  and  a  quarter  of  common  stock  and  two  and  one-half 
miUions  of  preferred  stock. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  in  figuring  your  net  earnings,  you  base 
them  upon  both  common  and  preferred  ? 

Mr.  rECKiTT.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  to  do  that,  because  that  is  the 
capital  of  the  company. 

Senator  Clark.  The  stock  was  all  issued,  was  it — both  common 
and  preferred? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Then  your  stock  investment  was  about  668  cents 
on  the  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  make  a  percentage  upon  the 
actual  investment  of  about  how  much  ?  You  say  it  is  5  per  cent 
on  the  whole. 

Mr.  Peckitt.  On  two  and  one-half  millions  it  would  be  about  8  per 
cent. 

Senator  Williams.  One  other  question  right  there:  In  increasing 
your  stock,  from  the  time  you  first  started,  have  any  of  the  increases 
been  in  the  shape  of  bonuses  to  the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  All  your  increases  since  that  time  have  been 
actually  paid  for  in  money  ? 

Mr.  rECKTTT.  We  have  not  had  any  increases,  sir,  since  the  start. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  not  had  any? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Not  in  stock;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Neither  preferred  nor  conunon  ? 

Mr.  Peckiit.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Williams.  Have  you  accumulatexi  any  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  We  have  to-day  a  surplus  of  about  $700,000.  I  do 
not  mean  cash,  gold  dollars,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  our  books  show 
that  we  have  about  $700,000  of  surplus. 

Senator  Clark.  What  does  that  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  It  consists  largely  of  improvements  to  plant,  I 
assume — money  we  have  not  attempted  to  take  out  of  the  earnings. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  cash  surplus  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Cash  assets,  over  and  above  our  liabilities  ? 

Senator  Williams.  No,  no;  vour  cash  surplus.  Have  you  got 
anything  that  you  have  accumulated  as  cash  surplus;  surjdus  that  is 
now  represented  by  cash  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Yes;  we  have  about  $400,000  of  what  I  call  working 
capital  in  the  business. 

Senator  Williams.  About  $400,000  of  cash  surplus;  and  the  bal- 
ance of  your  surplus  has  been  put  back  into  the  businclss  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.   i  es,  sir. 

We  are  known  in  the  trade  as  producers  of  merchant  pig  iron, 
having  no  finishing  mills  of  our  own,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  that  commodity  and  to  iron  ore  in  addressing  you  at  this 
time. 

My  impression  is  that  the  Dingley  bill  called  for  a  duty  of  $4  a 
ton  on  pig  iron,  and  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  reduced  the  amount 
to  $2.50.  The  Underwood  bill  now  proposes  to  make  the  duty  8 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  I  beUeve  means  8  per  cent  of  the  price 
of  foreign  iron  f.  o.  b.  port  of  shipment,  and  which  I  am  afraid  would 
be  a  serious  handicap  to  us. 

Senator  Clark.  You  say  the  Under^'ood  bill  proposes  a  duty  of 
8  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Eight  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Butler.  It  is  15  per  cent — a  reduction  of  8  per  cent. 

Senator  Clark.  As  I  understand,  section  1  of  the  Underwood  bill 
proposes  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Peckitt.  I  understood  it,  sir,  to  be  8  per  cent.  I  may  be 
mistaken. 

Senator  Clark.  No;  15  per  cent.  It  is  suggested  by  the  preceding 
speaker  that  it  is  an  8  per  cent  reduction. 

Mr.  Peckitt.  I  thought  Mr.  Butler  was  in  error  in  that.  I  under- 
stood it  was  8  per  cent.  That  will  alter  my  calculations  a  little  bit 
as  I  go  on. 

In  citing  an  example  as  to  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  rate  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Underwood  is  too  low,  I  might  mention  English- 
Middlesboro  pig,  which  doubtless  would  be  heard  from  to  a  senous 
degree,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  point  at  present,  on  any 
such  basis  of  duty  as  we  are  now  considering  so  far  as  our  district  is 
concerned. 

No.  3  Middlesboro  pig  to-day  is  selling  at  49s.  cash,  or  approxi- 
mately $14.72  f.  o.  b.  either  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  wfaicn  are, 
of  course,  the  tidewater  points  that  interest  us  directly,  for  our 
plants  in  Pennsylvania  ana  New  Jersey  are  within  a  radius  of  60  to 
80  miles  of  the  seacoast. 
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The  cost  of  the  Middlesboro  iron,  itemized,  is  as  follows: 

No.  3,  f .  o.  b.  Middlesboro,  49s.,  equals $11.  95- 

Duty,  8  per  cent 95- 

River  Tees  dues,  3d 06 

Insurance,  3d 06 

Frei^t — average,  say,  78 1. 70 

14.  72- 

Senator  Clark.  You  would  have  to  add  to  that  75  or  80  cents  for 
the  discrepancy  in  the  dutj. 

Mr.  Peckitt.  For  the  mistake  I  made  in  figuring  the  dutj;  j^es,  sir. 

The  present  rate  of  freight  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  happens 
to  be  9s.  per  ton,  but  this  is  abnormal,  and  over  the  last  two  years  I 
have  known  it  to  be  as  low  as  5s.  per  ton. 

I  am  also  not  unmindful  of  Chinese  pig,  which  under  the  present 
rate  of  duty  is  to  be  found  along  our  racific  coast  in  considerable 

Quantity,  and  which  a  year  or  so  ago  was  also  found  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  My  opinion,  however,  is  that  it  will  be.  some  little 
time  before  Chinese  pig  will  be  brought  into  this  country  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  do  much  harm.  Middlesboro  iron,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  more  than  half  a  million  tons  stored  on  the  other  side,  is  really 
what  I  am  afraid  of  just  now. 

Our  producing  capacity  is  approximately  300,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
yearly,  and  we  are  also  miners  of  iron  ore,  to  a  small  degree,  pro- 
ducing upward  of  200,000  tons  annually  from  our  New  Jersey  proper- 
ties. 

The  present  average  cost  of  pig  iron  in  this  neighborhood,  which 
includes  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  Valleys  of  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
is  about  $13.75  per  gross  ton;  and  as  many  of  the  producers  are  with- 
out either  fuel  or  ore  of  their  own,  the  cost  may  be  considered  as  net,. 
or  without  any  profit  on  the  ingredients  comprising  the  cost. 

As  the  market  for  our  product,  owing  to  competition  in  other  dis- 
tricts, is  pretty  much  restricted  within,  say,  a  radius  of  100  miles, 
and  as  the  average  railroad  freight  to  the  point  of  consumption  is 
at  least  SI  per  ton,  I  am  afraid  foreign  iron  would  close  most  of  our 
furnaces  hereabouts,  excepting  in  boom  times,  which  on  any  such 
basis  of  duty  would  be  a  rare  occurrence. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  these  statements,  and  am 
speaking  for  the  district  as  a  whole,  admitting  at  the  same  time  that 
tnere  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions,  who,  largely  self-sustaining  in 
ore  and  coke,  can  doubtless  manufacture  at  a  somewhat  lower  cost,, 
which  will  surely  be  needed  if  the  duty  on  finished  products  is  to  be 
cut  to  the  Underwood  schedule. 

You  may  remember  my  position  a  couple  of  years  ago  as  regards 
the  duty  on  pig  iron  and  on  iron  ore.  At  that  time  I  contended 
that  $2.50  on  pi^  iron  was  as  low  as  the  industry  would  stand  for 
a  long  time,  ana  further  thought  that  the  duty  on  iron  ore  should 
be  gradually  reduced  rather  tnan  made  free  at  one  sweep,  which 
was  afterward  modified  by  leaving  it  15  cents  per  ton  as  against 
40  cents  in  the  Din^ley  schedule.  I  shall,  however,  make  no  further 
daim  for  the  retention  of  the  iron-ore  duty,  feeling  that  perhaps  the 
time  has  now  come  when  all  raw  materials  should  be  on  the  free  Ust. 
But  pig  iron  is  not  raw  material;  and  I  therefore  urge  the  present 
lawmakers  to  reaflBrm  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate  of  $2.50,  as  being 
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imperative  if  the  industry  in  the  eastern  section  of  Pennsylyania  is 
to  DC  preserved. 

I  have  been  told  on  good  authority  that  Mr.  Underwood  says  the 
average  cost  of  American  pig  iron  is  $12  a  ton,  and  that  every  com- 
modity should  stand  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Government  revenue — 
which,  generally  speaking,  may  be  about  right.  But  unless  there  is 
to  bo  a  pronounced  reduction  of  wages  throughout  the  eastern  sec- 
tion we  can  not  hope  for  any  such  costs.  Owmg  to  general  business 
depression,  our  total  production  of  pig  iron  ouring  the  last  year 
was  down  to  143,728  tons,  costing  (alT &ced  charges  included)  $13.78 
per  gross  ton. 

We  employ  from  900  to  1,500  men,  depending  on  the  number  of 
furnaces  i^  operation,  and  tb^e  maximum  knd  m&mum  payroU  over 
the  last  10  years  is  from  $416,150  to  $782,566  per  annum. 

The  group  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  furnaces  pro- 
ducing merchant  pig  iron  have  a  combined  output  of  approximately 
three  and  a  quarter  million  tons,  all  of  which  would  be  equally 
affected  by  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  unfair  to  propose  a  rate  of  duty 
that  will  open  a  gateway  for  foreign  pig  iron  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  close  our  industries  and  practically  ruin  a  business  representing 
npiillions  of  dollars  of  investment  and  employing  large  numbers  of  men. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  have  the  present  rate 
of  duty  on  pig  iron  continued. 

Seiiator  Clark.  Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  iron  ore  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Our  own  iron  ore  comes  from  New  Jersey,  and  is 
about  50  miles  from  the  furnace. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  are  the  largest  importations  of  iron  ore 
from? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  The  largest  importation  of  iron  ore  into  this  country 
is  from  Cuba. 

Senator  Clark.  You  used  an  expression  to  the  eflfect  that  you 
thought  perhaps  the  time  had  come  for  raw  material  to  be  put  on 
the  free  hst. 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  That  would  include  not  only  iron  ore,  but  coal 
And  other  commodities.  How  do  you  think  that  would  affect  the 
coal  interests  ?  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  more  equitable  to  have 
a  sufficient  duty  upon  your  product,  and  also  leave  a  suflScient 
duty  upon  the  raw  material  which  you  use,  which  would  work  to 
the  advantage  or  perhaps  the  necessities  of  the  producer  of  your  raw 
material,  which  is  his  finished  product? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  That  might  be,  perhaps,  the  systematic  way  of  look- 
ing at  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  rather  than  use  our  own  raw  mate- 
rial, it  might  be  better  to  import  it. 

Senator  Clark.  Wliat  is  tne  good  of  our  raw  material  unless  we 
do  use  iti  ?  However,  I  will  not  ask  vou  that,  because  I  do  not  care 
to  enter  into  an  argument.  You  are  looking  at  the  matter  from  your 
standpoint  as  a  manufacturer;  and  from  your  standpoint  I  presume 
you  are  correct. 

Mr.  Peckitt.  From  the  standpoint  of  general  manufacturing,  in 
which  I  am  engaged;  yes,  sir. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  word  more  about  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  should  like  to  hear  about  the  conditions  of 
labor. 
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Mr.  Peokitt.  I  have  lately  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  labor 
in  iron  and  steel  works,  particularly  blast-furnace  labor.  The  work  of 
a  blast  fumacc;  as  has  been  stated,  is  a  metallurgical  process  requiring 
continuous  operation.  Our  system  of  changing  the  weekly  shifts  so 
that  men  on  day  turn  may  change  to  the  night  turn  without  interrup- 
tion is  a  Uttle  different  n*om  the  practice  at  most  other  plants.  It 
partly  does  away  with  the  so-called  long  turn  of  24  hours.  The  change 
is  made  each  Saturday  noon.  As  an  example,  we  will  suppose  that 
the  night  shift,  having  worked  each  night  up  to  and  includmg  Friday 
night,  is  now  ready  for  the  change.  At  Saturday  noon,  this  night 
shift,  after  a  rest  of  6  hours^  again  reports  for  duty,  and  works  until 
8  p.  m.,  which,  j^ou  will  notice,  after  another  rest  of  12  hours,  places 
it  on  the  day  shift  ready  to  begin  the  new  week.  That  shows  that 
our  men  in  the  blast-furnace  busmess,  which  is  continuous,  never  work 
longer  than  12  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Senator  MgCumber.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the 
character  of  the  ore  that  you  get  in  New  Jersey,  m  what  form  it  is, 
and  the  process  that  is  necessarv  to  produce  the  iron  from  it.  I  know 
something  about  the  iron  ore  of  the  Superior  region^  which  comes  in  a 
granulated  form,  and  can  be  practically  shoveled  with  a  steam  shovel 
on  the  hills;  but  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  ore  in  the  eastern 
sections  where  you  obtain  it.  I  shall  be  much  obliged,  therefore,  if 
you  will  describe  that  ore  to  us,  and  what  treatment  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Senator,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  iron 
ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  those  to  be  found  in  New  Jersey. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Peokitt.  The  ores  in  Lake  Superior,  as  I  understand, .  are 
largely  what  are  known  as  hematite  ores.  Those  that  we  have  in 
New  Jersey  are  magnetites.  The  only  difference  between  the  two 
varieties  is  that  one  of  them  is  a  different  oxide  of  iron  from  the  other. 
The  magnetite  has  a  little  more  oxide  than  the  hematite.  The  mag- 
netic ores,  such  as  we  mine  in  New  Jersey,  are  usually  found  pretty 
deep  underground.     Our  mines  are  down  now  about  800  to  1,000  feet. 

Senator  moCumbeb.  In  what  form  is  it  mined  ? 

Mr.  Peokiit.  They  are  in  what  are  known  as  veins,  stratified  vein 
formation  in  between  hanging  and  flat  walls  of  granite  and  silicious 
rock. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  is  not  mined  in  a  granulated  form  ? 

Mr.  Peokitt.  The  ore  itself  is  brought  out  pretty  much  as  a  soUd 
mass.  We  break  it  down  with  dynamite  and  powder,  and  we  then 
bring  it  up;  and,  depending  on  its  composition  as  it  comes  out,  we 
either  ship  it  directly  to  the  furnaces  after  crushing  it  or  we  separate  it. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  has  to  be  crushed  ? 

Mi.  Peckitt.  Most  of  it  has  to  be  crushed;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  makes  the  expense  of  handling  it  and 
extracting  the  iron  out  of  it  very  much  greater  than  is  the  case  in  the 
iron  ore  of  the  Superior  region,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  It  adds  somewhat  to  the  cost;  yes,  sir.  But  even  in 
the  Superior  district  some  of  the  ores  have  to  be  assorted  and  the  iron 
enriched,  I  suppose.  We  simply  take  out  our  rock  to  enrich  the  units 
of  iron  J  the  percentage.  The  New  Jersey  ores,  however,  do  run 
higher  m  metallic  iron  than  the  Lake  ores. 
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Senator  McCumber.  On  the  average,  is  the  cost  of  the  iron  from 
the  ores  in  the  eastern  sections  more  than  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
iron  from  the  Lake  Superior  sections  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  I  should  not  like  to  speak  about  the  Lake  Superior 
sections,  because  I  never  have  been  engaged  there.  But  I  should  say 
the  average  cost  of  producing  iron  ore  in  the  Stat^  of  New  Jcffsey 
would  be  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  ton,  based  on  a  finislied  ton  of  mer- 
chantable ore,  running  from  52  to  60  i>er  cent  of  metallic  iron. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Does  it  cost 
more  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  from  the  iron  ore  in  the  eastern 
section  tnan'it  costs  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  from  the  hskB 
Superior  ore  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  sections  of  the  West  they  can  pro- 
duce cheaper  than  we  can,  on  account  of  their  fuel,  perhaps.  They 
may  have  cheaper  fuel  than  we  have.  We  have  a  long  haul  on  our 
fuel  from  the  Connellsville  district,  and  the  freight  on  that  alone  is  S2 
a  ton,  on  the  coke.  So  I  assume  our  cost  of  manufacture  id  faigh^ 
than  their  cost. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  importation  from  Cuba  enters  into  what 
sections  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Peckftt.  It  goes  very  largely  to  the  Bethlehefli  Steel  Co.,  at 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  at  Harris- 
burg. 

Senator  Clark.  Does  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  CorpordtioA  own  its 
own  mines  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  And  also  the  Bethlehem  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  present  duty  is  26  cents  a  ton  on  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  15  cents  a  ton.     It  was  40  cents,  and  was  reduced. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  there  be  any  great  increase  in  the 
importation  from  Cuba  if  we  should  take  off  that  duty  of  15  cents 
per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Simmoits.  Is  there  not  a  diffetential? 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well ;  then,  if  there  would  be  no  gain 
from  taking  it  off.  what  objection  would  there  be  to  leaving  it  on? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Only  the  general  principle  that  has  been  m  favor  of 
using  foreign  material  rather  than  our  own  material. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  I  understand  that  the  ore  from  Cuba 
would  be  used  only  in  certain  sections  and  in  very  limited  quantities 
in  the  United  States,  that  we  are  obtaining  some  revenue  from  it, 
and  the  industry  would  not  be  injured  by  that  iniportation. 

Mr.  Peckitt.  Oh,  I  think  you  are  quite  right  tnere,  sii*. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore  the  Government  might  well  con- 
tinue its  little  duty  of  15  cents  a  ton  without  any  injtiry  to  Amerieftn 
mining  industries. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  12  cents  on  Cuban  ore. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes ;  there  is  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  so 
that  it  is  12  cents  on  the  Cuban  ore. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  a  nominal  one  and  can  be  defended  fts 
a  revenue  proposition  outside  of  any  other  considerations. 

Mr.  Peckitt.  A  duty  of  12  cents  a  ton  would  add  something  to  the 
revenue,  of  course.     It  would  largely  affect  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
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and  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  The  independent  furnaces  do  not 
obtain  much  ore  from  Cuba. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  much  Cuban  ore  is  brought  into 
this  cdtintry  aiside  from  the  ore  that  is  owned  by  the  steel  manufac- 
turing plants  that  import  it  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  I  have  not  the  figures,  sir;  but  I  should  say  the 
amount  is  very  small. 

Senator  Clark.  That  was  my  notion  of  it. 

SenMoil  Simmons.  Let  m«  asK  you  this  question:  Do  you  think  the 
small  duty  there  is  on  iron  ore  now,  especially  Cuban  ote,  where  we 
get  most  of  our  importations,  at  all  affects  the  price  of  iron  ore  in 
thte  country  ? 

Mr.  Pbckitt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Peckitt. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suggest  that  before  you  leave  you  run  over 
your  papers  and  change  the  8  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Peckitt.  I  will  do  so. 

At  a  later  stage  in  the  hearing  the  following  occurred: 

Mr.  Peckitt.  In  my  testimony  awhile  ago  there  seemed  to  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  duty  on  pig  iron.  I  contended  in  my 
statement  that  the  duty  was  8  per  cent  ad  valorem.  According  to  the 
act  here,  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  it  is  8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so 
there  will  not  have  to  be  any  correction. 

Senator  Clark.  To  what  section  are  you  referring  ? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  The  pig-iron  section,  on  page  2. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  mean — the  ore? 

Mr.  Peckitt.  The  pig  iron.  The  dutiable  list  says,  "Iron  in  pig, 
iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron,  and  scrap 
steel,  8  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Peckitt.  So  I  will  not  correct  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  W.  L.  King, 
representing  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  WILLIS  L.   KING,   OF  PITTSBUBGH,   PA., 
BEPBESElfTIlSrG  THE  JONES  &  LAUGHLIN  STEEL  GO. 

Mr.  King.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  the  committee.  I  may  sav  that  the  statements  I 
am  about  to  make  are  somewhat  general,  and:  may  not  agree  with  the 
ideas  of  some  members  of  the  committee,  but  I  snail  be  very  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  that  I  can  that  may  be  asked. 

Senator  Welliams.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  King.  Willis  L.  King.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Jones  So 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

On  behalf  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co..  of 
PittsbuT'gh,  and  their  many  thousands  of  workmen,  1  respectfully  out 
earnestly  protest  against  any  revision  of  or  reduction  in  the  present 
tariff  on  iron  and  steel  products,  on  the  general  ground  that  it  would 
be  against  pubBc  policy,  and  also  for  the  following  specific  and  cogent 
reA^ns : 

First.  Beeause  the  tariff  of  1909  barely  affords  the  protection  neces- 
saty  to  compete  \Hth  foreign  countries  on  our  eastern  coast,  and  does 
not  do  so  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Second.  Because  the  low  cost  of  labor, and  low  freight  cost  of 
assembling  raw  materials  abroad  will  always  prevent  our  successful 
competition. 

Third.  Because  there  is  no  economic  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
consumers  of  steel  products,  in  that  prices  are,  and  have  been  for 
some  time,  very  low  m  this  country,  ana  the  lar^e  excess  steel  capacity 
here  will  take  care  of  any  demand  that  may  arise  in  the  future. 

Fourth.  Because  the  steel  industiy  is  now  operating  unprofitably, 
and  the  added  burden  of  foreign  competition  would  compel  drastic 
reductions  in  wages  and  the  closing  down  of  many  plants. 

Fifth.  Because  foreign  steel  can  be  transported  to  our  eastern  sea- 
board for  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  from  Pittsburgh,  and  foreign 
vessels  would  cany  the  freight,  to  the  great  injury  of  our  rulroads  and 
their  employees. 

Sixth.  Because  there  is  as  yet  no  reliable  basis  of  comparison  as  to 
costs  here  and  abroad,  and  it  is  manifestly  unfair,  as  well  as  unbusi- 
nesslike, to  reduce  duties  until  such  information  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Tariff  Board,  which,  I  believe,  is  now  trying  to  secure  thb 
data. 

Seventh.  Because  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts would  be  legislation  in  favor  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  against 
our  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  make  this  statement  with  great  confi- 
dence, on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  who  says:  "But  if  any  provide 
not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  haUi 
denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

All  these  special  reasons,  however^  can  be  summarized  in  one,  viz, 
the  question  of  public  policy ;  for  an  mevitable  reduction  in  wages  and 
enforced  idleness  of  the  workmen  following  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
will  add  alarmingly  to  the  spirit  of  unrest  that  is  so  apparent  even 
under  the  hi^h  wages  now  paid;  and  I  bespeak  your  earnest  consid- 
eration of  this  question. 

Of  the  steel  products  that  we  make  wire,  wire  fencing,  nails,  spikes, 
and  cotton  ties  are  placed  on  the  free  list  by  the  Underwood  bill,  and 
the  following  reductions  are  made  in  our  principal  products : 


Payne     Proposfd 
law.  law. 


Net  ton. 

Steel  bars $6.00 

Steel  plates 8. 00 

Btrttotural 8.00 


Ket  toa. 
12.01 
3.01 


These  figures  are  based  on  a  price  of  1  cent  per  pound  at  foreign 
ports,  which  I  know  the  English  have  and  are  selling  at. 

The  placing  of  wire  and  other  products  on  the  free  list  is  wholly 
indefensible,  and  the  small  duty  specified  on  other  steel  lines  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  allow  domestic  mills  to  operate  at  any  profit  in 
competition  with  foreign  works. 

While  lack  of  business  and  excess  production  have  brought  about 
such  conditions  among  American  manufacturers  that  prices  are  now 
unprofitable,  it  is  certainly  to  their  credit  that  wages  nave  not  been 
reduced;  but  with  the  additional  competition  from  abroad  a  serious 
reduction  is  inevitable.  In  my  opimon  the  standard  of  American 
living  is  in  more  deadly  peril  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  last  50 
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years,  and  if  any  bill  approximating  the  proposed  House  bill  becomes 
a  law  serious  financial  troubles  and  economic  disturbances  will  result. 

I  have  not  brought  with  me  the  cost  of  producing  steel  in  this 
country,  because  you  can  secure  this  information  in  detail  through 
several  departments  of  the  Government.  I  am  sorry  that  the  foreign 
costs  are  not  available;  but  the  fact  that  England,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium export  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  production  will  convince 
you,  I  feel  sure,  of  their  ability  to  manufacture  cheaply. 

In  closing,  I  ask  your  thoughtful  consideration  for  this  important 
subject. 

I  shall  be  glad,  gentlemen,  to  answer  any  questions  I  can  which 
you  may  desire  to  ask. 

Senator  Whjjams.  You  manufacture  structural  steel  and  plates  ? 

Mr.  Kjng.  And  bars,  largely.  We  make  a  very  large  line,  mclud- 
ing  tin  plate  and  wire  products.  I  may  say,  for  the  information  of 
the  committee,  that  the  consumption  m  this  country  of  steel  bars, 
which  are  something  that  everybody  uses,  is  far  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  one  line.  I  believe  that  the  consumption  of  steel  bars 
alone  would  be  about  7,000,000  tons. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  any  structural  shapes  and  plates  exported 
froni  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  King.  The  corporation,  I  think,  have  exported  some  in  a 
small  way. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  about  the  annual  value  of  the 
exports  ? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  happen  to  know  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  steel  oars  been  exported  ? 

l^fr.  King.  Only  by  the  corporation,  I  believe. 

Senator  Williams.  When  you  say  ''the  corporation,"  you  mean 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  EiNG.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  yes.  That  is  the 
wsLj  we  designate  them. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  "the  corporation"  ? 

Mr.  King.  "The  corporation." 

Senator  Williams.  Like  a  man  in  my  country  is  always  called 
"the  colonel." 

,  Mr.  King.  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  think  in  normal  times  the 
annual  consumption  of  plates  in  this  country  is  about  two  and  a  half 
millions  tons,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  structural  material; 
and  six  or  seven  million  tons  of  bars.  So  you  see  that  these  three 
articles  are  more  than  half  of  all  the  steel  lines  produced  in  this 
country,  and  to  that  extent  are  the  more  important. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Can  you  reduce  the  tons  to  dollars?  It  is 
easier  to  compare  wages  m  dollars  than  it  is  in  tons.  You  say 
"6,000^00  tons."     What  would  that  represent  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Kdhq.  Unfortunately,  to-day  we  are  selling  that  stuflF  as  cost, 
Senator,  and  it  represents  aoout  $22  a  ton  at  the  present  time  in  the 
mill  at  Pittsburgh.  If  you  multiply  6,000,000  by  $22  that  would  be 
$132,000,000. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Yes;  we  can  figure  that  out.  That  is  in  that 
one  item  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbttbn.  It  would  be  very  much  more  convenient,  in 
considering  this  item  of  labor,  to  have  it  in  dollars  rather  than  in  tons 
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because  you  can  not  divide  wages  into  tons  or  tons  into  wages,  but 
you  can  divide  dollars  into  wages. 

Mr.  King.  I  understand. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  King.  Our  capitalization  is  $30,000,000,  and  we  have  $25,- 
000,000  of  bonds. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  any  surplus  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  How  mueh  of  the  stock  has  been  issued  as 
bonus  to  the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  King.  There  was  no  bonus  in  our  concern.  It  was  practically 
a  partnership. 

Benator  Williams.  Has  all  the  stock  been  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  King.  Entirely :  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Yours  is  fully  paid-up  stock  1 

Mr.  King.  Paid-up  stock. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  of  it  is  common,  and  how  xauch 
preferred  ? 

Mr.  Kjng.  We  have  only  one  kind ;  only  one  sort  of  stock — com- 
mon, or  whatever  you  may  call  it — one  stock. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thmk  you  are  the  gentleman  who  was  referred 
to  this  morning  as  having  begun  business  about  1850;  that  is,  I  mean 
your  plant  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  my  predecessors. 

Senator  Williams.  I  mean  your  predecessors.  They  were  prede- 
cessors of  your  own  family,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  have  largely  inherited  it,  and  your 
plant  is  upon  a  somewhat  diiferent  basis  irom  most  otUers  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  have  not  the  figures  with  you,  I  wish 
you  would  prepare  and  send'  to  the  clerk  a  statement  for  the  last  10 
years,  as  nearly  as  you  can  give  it,  of  your  annufil  sales,  what  you 

Said  for  wages,  and  what  you  sold  your  product  for.  What  dividends 
id  you  dedare?    You  are  incorporated,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  King.  We  are  a  Pennsylvania  corporation ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  dividend  dia  you  declare  in  1908  ? 

Mr.  King.  Four  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  it  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Kjng.  I  think  we  have  declared  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent 
regularly  since  the  panic  of  1907. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  that  dividend  represent  your  entire  pr<>fit 
of  operation  ? 

Mr.  King.  Oh,  no,  sir;  no,  sir.  We  could  not  exist  on  4  per  ceat 
and  keep  up  improvements  and  betterments. 

Senator  Williams.  I  knew  that,  but  I  was  afraid  your  statement 
might  give  a  wrong  impres^on.  What  became  oi  the  balance  of  tbe 
profits  T 

Mr.  King.  It  went  into  improvements. 

Senator  Williams.  In  keeping  up  your  old  machinery,  ^nd  in 
putting  in  new  machinery  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  of  it  was  an  increase  of  the  plant, 
approximately;  not  merely  restoration  of  depreciated  stuff? 
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Mr.  Ejng.  Senator;  tbue  $2.5;000^000  worth  of  bonds  that  I  spoke 
about  is  rather  a  new  issue,  to  build  ^n  entirely  new  plant  some  20 
miles  below  PittsburglLon  the  Ohio  River. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  ^n  indebtedness? 

Mr.  £^o.  Ye^. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I  am  talking 
about  so  nuaoh  of  your  profits  as  went  back  into  your  business. 
About  what  proportion  of  that  constituted  an  increa;^  and  addition  t 

Mr.^KiNG.  In  addition  to  the  divixl^idsi  do  you  mean } 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kino.  I  could  hardly  answer  that  offhand  for  four  or  five  years, 
I  think,  Mr.  Wilhams. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  put  that  information  in,  too,  will  you  1 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  air. 

Senator  Williams.  J  do  not  want  to  epibarrasss  you  at  all;  I  mean, 
I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  questions  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer 
imn^edi^tely,  because  you  have  to  fi^re  them  out;  tnat  is  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  Just  one  question:  Mr.  King,  you  speak  for  the 
whole  iron  industrv,  I  beUeve  ? 

Mr.  King.  As  Mr.  Butler  said,  we  had  an  informal  meeting  in 
Pittsburgh  soooie  10  days  ago,  and  I  was  selected  to  speak  largely  on 
plates  and  structural  steel  for  the  so-called  independent  inaustry. 
We  do  not  ip  any  way  represent  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation ; 
but  plates  and  structural  steeL  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  Qur 
other  products,  hke  b^xs,  that  I  have  made  my  statement  rather 
general,  iiu^ludmg  bars. 

Senator  Simmo(NS.  I  understood  you  to  say,  however,  that  in  your 
judgment,  if  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel  and  the  products  thereof 
wei;e  reduced  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  or  reduced  at  all,  we  would  not 
be  able  to  hold  our  no  me  markets  against  foreign  competition? 

Mr.  Ejng.  Th^t  is  my  belief,  especially  along  t^lie  seacoast. 

Senator  Simho^s.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  England  has  a  preferential 
tariff  in  the  Canadian  market  of  about  35  per  cent,  has  it  not  1 

Mr.  King.  Thirty-three  and  one-third,  1  think. 

Senator  Simmons.  Somewhere  near  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  bein^  the  case,  how  do  you  reconcile  the 
fact  that  in  1910  we  in  the  United  States  sold  to  Canada,  where 
England  has  this  preferential  rate,  $51 ,000,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel 
and  manufactures  thereof,  while  Great  Britain  sold  only  $11,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Ejng.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that,  in  mj  opmion,  Senator. 
One  is  the  matter  of  promptness  in  getting  matenal  from  the  United 
States  as  against  the  EngUsh  manufacturer.  The  second  is  that  the 
sales  that  ihe  United  States  made  in  Canada  were  largely  in  the 
western  or  manufacturing  part  of  Canada,  where  England liad  to  pay 
quite  a  ^a^vy  freight  from  Montreal  mland. 

Senator  Simmons.  England  had  to  pay  heavy  freight  ? 

Mr.  King.  Hail  freight  in  western  Canada.  I'hey  must  go  from 
the  seacoast,  of  course,  to  the  consumer  in  western  Canada.  It  is  a 
very  long  haul,  and  the  rates  they  have  to  pay  from  the  seacoast  are 
quite  -high. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  point  is,  then,  that  the  freight  rate  was 
against  us  ? 
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Mr.  King.  No;  it  was  against  the  Englishman,  as  against  our 
freight  rate.  We  could  get  to  western  Canada,  in  other  words,  more 
cheaply  on  a  freight  rate  than  the  English  could  after  paying  the  vessel 
freight  and  the  inland  railroad  freight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  have  lake  transportation,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  overcame,  you  think,  the  dollars  and 
cents  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  To  a  large  extent  it  must  have  overcome  it,  because 
the  fact  is  that  we  did  it. 

Senator  Simmons.* How  much  did  it  overcome  it? 

Mr.  King.  It  overcomes  it  to  the  extent  that  they  buy  from  us, 
as  I  have  said. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  it  overcome  it  to  the  extent  of  what  you 
claim  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  the 
cost  of  production  in  Engliand? 

Mr.  King.  Added  to  the  question  of  promptness  in  delivery,  I 
think  it  does. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  if  vou  have  not  got 
it  now,  and  can  get  it — ^you  are  in  this  industry,  ana  of  course  you  are 
interested  in  the  freight  rates  in  all  the  competing  countries — ^to  put 
in  the  record  here  the  advantage  that  England  has  in  freight  rates.! 

Mr.  King.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  I  think  I  shaU  be  able 
to  do  that.  But  I  might  say  further,  in  explaining  our  large  expo^ 
tations  to  Canada,  that  the  English  manufacturers  have  been  very 
prosperous,  and  prices  are  very  high  at  home.  In  fact,  in  looking 
over  the  whole  world,  the  United  States  seems  to  be  the  only  country 
where  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  have  not  been  prosperous. 
That  is  particularlv  true  of  England  and  Germany;  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  able  to  get  good  prices  at  home,  and  perhaps  can 
export  to  other  countries  under  more  favorable  conditions,  I  think, 
will  account  for  their  lack  of  selling  so  much  in  Canada  as  they  other- 
wise would. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  what  proportion  of  the  Canadian  iron  trade, 
if  you  can  state  it,  does  England  enjoy  this  advantage  in  freight  rates 
over  us?  You  said  England  had  an  advantage  over  us  in  freight 
rates  in  certain  sections. 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  advantage.  Senator  Simmons,  is  in  favor  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  just  got  it  reversed. 

Mr.  King.  I  might  answer  that  by  saying  that  on  the  seacoast,  for 
instance,  in  Montreal,  where  there  is  no  rail  freight  connected  with 
the  matter  at  all,  England  certainly  has  an  advantage,  not  only  in 
the  rate  that  we  have  to  pay  there  as  against  their  lower  rate  but 
also  in  the  preferential  duty.  But  when  you  come  to  that  section 
five  or  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  inland  in  Canada,  and  we  have  the 
cheap  transportation  across  the  Lakes,  that  gives  us  that  advantage. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  understand  you  to  say — and  I  want  to 
understand  you  correctly,  because  I  consider  it  is  important  and 
material — ^is  that  in  parts  of  Canada  we  have  a  freight  advantage  over 
England. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Simmons.  And  in  parts  we  have  not  a  freight  advantage 
over  Ei^land  ? 

Mr.  B3ng.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  get  you,  if  possible,  to  segregate  the 
iron  trade  of  Canada  so  as  to  snow  in  what  part  of  it  we  have  an 
advantoge  and  in  what  part  of  it  we  have  not  an  advantage. 

Mr.  ISng.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can  do  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  m  the  sec- 
tions where  we  have  the  freight  advantc^e  you  think  that  advantage 
is  enough  in  our  favor  to  overcome  the  preferential  tariff  that  Eng- 
land has  in  that  market,  and  also  to  overcome  the  difference,  to  the 
extent  you  claim  there  is  a  difference,  in  the  cost  of  production  here 
and  in  England  1 

Mr.  King.  Coupled  with  the  proviso  that  buyers  are  always  will- 
ing, when  they  want  material  in  a  hurry,  to  pay  a  little  more  for  it 
sometimes  than  wait.    We  can  ship  more  quickly. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  that  section  of  Canada  where  freight  rates 
are  about  equal,  where  we  have  not  this  advantage  and  where  Eng- 
land has  this  preferential,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  we 
sell  over  England  ?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  King.  We  can  not  do  it  on  eijual  terms.  '.^- , 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  we  not  do  it  f  4^ 

Mr.  King.  We  do  it  to  some  extent  on  account  of  special  sections 
we  have  made  roUs  for  from  time  to  time;  they  may  not  be  able 
to  j?et  those  in  England.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  question  of  avail- 
abuity  and  quickness  in  getting  material  from  the  United  States  that 
operates  in  our  favor,  even  if  the  price  were  against  us. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  believe  the  statistics  show  that  we  are  ex- 
porting to  Mexico,  I  think  something  more  than  twice  as  much  steel 
and  iron,  and  the  products  thereof,  as  England  is.  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  that  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  figures,  but  I  do  know 
that  quite  considerable  American  steel  goes  into  Mexico.  I  think  it 
is  largely  rails,  though.^ 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  you  anotlier  question.  The  sta- 
tistics show,  as  I  remember  it — we  had  it  up  here  a  day  or  two  ago — 
that  of  iron  and  steel  rails  sold  in  tlie  neutral  markets  of  the  world, 
where  tariff  conditions  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  between  Europe 
and  this  country,  we  sold  in  those  neutral  markets,  in  1910, 
S10,546,000  worth,  as  against  $13,000,000  for  England,  $12,000,000 
for  Germany,  $4,000,000  for  Belrium,  and  $3,480,000  for  Holland. 
How  do  you  account  for  that?  I  low  are  we  able  to  go  into  these 
neutral  markets,  where  tariff  rates  are  the  same,  and  sell  within  a 
fraction  as  much  of  steel  rails  as  England  sells,  within  a  fraction  of  as 
much  as  Germany  seUs,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  Belgium  sells, 
and  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  Holland  sells  ? 

Mr.  ICiNG.  Senator,  we  do  not  make  rails,  as  you  probably  know. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  vou  do  not  make  steel  rails  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  wo  do  not  manufacture  steel  rails  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons,  "i'our  concern;  but  you  have  been  speaking  for 
the  steel  industry. 

Mr.  King.  Not  for  rails,  if  you  will  <»xcuse  me. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  speak  for  those  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  King.  No^  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  details  of 
that  trade. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  steel  rails! 

Mr.  Kino.  Of  course,  in  a  general  w&j,  I  know  how  thBy  are  manu- 
factured. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  we  can  compete  with  England  and  Germmj 
and  Holland  and  Belgium  in  steel  rails,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  iCom- 
pete  with  them  in  the  other  products  of  steel  and  iron,  ougfit  we  not  I 

Mr.  King.  I  would  answer  that  in  this  way:  I  think  Amt  4he  United 
States,  if  they  chose  to  sell  an  article — ^a  small  amount  of  it — in  any 
neutral  market,  they  would  perhaps  he  justified  in  doing  it;  in  oiiier 
words,  say,  if  you  clioose,  for  the  sake  of  running  your  mill  full,  aaid 
thought  it  was  good  policy,  to  sell  10  per  cent  of  your  product  abroad, 
even  at  cost  or  a  little  less  tlian  cost,  I  think  diat  would  be  good 
business.  I  think  that  perhaps  is  what  the  rail  makers  do.  But  I 
beUeve  England  exports  40  per  cent  of  her  product,  Geimany  50  jjaer 
cent,  and  iSel^um  60  percent;  and  when  it  comes  to  tidose countries 
it  is  very  evident,  if  tliey  can  expert  such  a  large  proportion  of  their 
entire  product,  they  must  make  it  more  cheaply  than  we  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  it  appears  from  statistics  that,  leaving  out 
the  exports  from  one  European  country  to  other  European  oountries, 
and  leaving  out  the  exports  of  European  countries  to  their  depeaoden- 
cies  and  co&nies,  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  the  United  States 
is  exporting  as  much  steel  rails,  within  a  fraction,  as  any  country  in 
Europe.     \  ou  would  not  call  that  a  dumping  process,  would  you  I 

Mr.  King.  I  would  caU  that  a  question  of  policy,  a  question  of 
whether  they  de»red  to  run  theii*  mills  to  tha4i  much  larger  extent 
for  the  small  amount  they  export. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  you  not  consider  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  c^n  seJl  steel  rails  in  the  neutral  niarkets  of  the  iworld  in  oom- 
petition  witli  England,  and  ^et  practically  as  large  a  shariC  of  the 
steel-rad  trade  of  the  neutral  markets  of  the  workl  as  England,  as 
indicating  tliat  we  can  compete  with  England  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  think  we  could  compete,  lo  a  small  extent. 

S^xator  Simmons.  If  we  can  compete  with  England  in  the  sale  of 
steel  rails  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  selling  practically  as  many  steel  rails  in  the  neutral 
markets  as  England  is,  why  can  we  not  compete  with  England  in 
that  product  in  our  own  markets 

Mr.  King.  That  is  a  question  that  is  very  pertinent,  I  think,  from 
your  siele  of  tlie  house. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  that  a  pertinent  question  from  any'side 
of  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  would  say  in  reply  to  that  that  the  Ekioliflh  cost  is 
less  than  that  in  this  country.  I  believe  that,  althou^  I  do  not 
make  rails  and  can  not  speak  mtelli^ently  on  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  not  give  tne  committee,  if  jrou  ciui,  a 
reason  why,  if  we  can  and"  do  compete  with  England  in  tnis  product 
in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  and  sell  as  much,  or  practically 
ss  much,  to  these  neutral  customer  as  she  doas,  we  jcan  not  do  thii 
same  thing  right  here  at  home  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  the  English  do  just  as  the  Americans  do; 
their  home  market  is  their  best  market. 
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Senator  SiM^ois^s.  It  does  not  strike  me  that  (hat  is  an  answer  to 
the  qiiQstion. 

Mr.  King.  It  may  not  be  a  logical  answer^  but  I  think  it  is  a  fact. 

Senator  Claj^k.  lou  are  quaUryin^  Mr.  King  as  an  expert  on  mat- 
ters about  which  he  absolutely  displauns  any  expert  knowledge. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  is  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade. 

Mr.  Kino.  But  not  for  rails. 

Senator  Williams.  You  make  structural  shapes  and  plates  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  said  that  the  corporation  eixported  some 
of  those  ? 

Mr.  King.  They  have  made  a  strong  effort  to  export  for  the  last 
8  or  10  years. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  to  ask  you  tlus  question,  .as  to  the  price 
at  which  you  sell  structural  shapes  and  plates  and  the  prices  at  which 
the  oprporation  sells  them. 

Mr.  King.  Export,  do  you  mean,  or  domestic  i 

Senator  Williams.  No ;  here  in  the  home  market. 

Mr.  King.  They  are  exceedingly  low,  Senator,  now. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  not  what  I  am  getting  at.  I  want  the 
comparative  prices  at  which  you  sell  them  and  at  which  they  sell 
them. 

Mr.  King.  In  the  home  market  ? 

Senator  Williab^s.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  They  are  practically  the  same. 

Senator  Wilxmms.  Practically  the  same  i 

Mr.  King.  Tliey  must  be  tJie  same,  you  know,  or  you  can  not  do 
business — or  about  the  same. 

Senator  Williams.  They  have  been  identically  the  same,  have 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  King.  In  times  of  groat  demand  they  have. 

Senator  WiixxAiis.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  How 
was  that  price  fixed  ? 

Mr.  King.  You  are  not  talking  about  rails  now,  are  you  1 

Senator  Williams.  No,  I  am  talking  about  structural  shapes  and 
plates,  which  you  sold,  and  what  the  corporation — as  you  call  it,  or 
^' trust,"  as  it  IS  popularly  called — also  sold. 

Mr.  King.  I  want  to  oe  entirely  frank  with  you.  In  old  times 
there  have  been  associations  or  arrangements  among  manufacturers, 
I  might  say,  certainly  as  far  back  as  I  go;  and, from  what  I  read, from 
the  be^nning  of  trade,  and  until  tlie  Sherman  law  prohibited  those, 
very  oiten  those  prices  were  made  by  arrangement. 

^nator  Williams.  By  agreement.  Since  the  Shorrnan  law  has 
beefflL  enacted,  and  since  the  united  States  Steel  Corporation  has  been 
in  business,  your  company  and  other  companies  and  this  corporation 
have  been  selling  at  practically  the  same  prices,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  KuKO.  They  have,  to  a  great  extent. 

Senaitor  Williams.  For  most  of  the  time  they  have  been  soiling 
at  identically  the  same  prices,  have  they  not,  the  same  goods  9 

Mr.  King.  I  think  practically  you  are  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  not  laefore  the  Sherman  law,  but  since 
it,  and  since  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
how  was  this  substantially  identical  price  arrived  at  1 
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Mr.  King.  I  might  say,  further,  that  these  arrangements,  these 
gentlemen's  arrangements,  have  been  since  the  passage  of  the  Sher- 
man law;  but  they  were  done  away  with  when  the  (Efferent  manu- 
facturers became  convinced  that  it  really  was  contrary  to  the  law; 
and  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  now. 

Senator  Williams.  When  they  became  convinced  of  what  t 

Mr.  King.  That  it  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  law. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  there  any  differences  in  price  now  ? 

Mr.  King.  It  is  so  low  that  there  can  not  be  very  much  difference. 
You  understand,  probably,  Senator,  that  one  concern,  large  or  smaU, 
makes  the  market  for  the  balance  of  us :  in  other  words,  we  have  to 
meet  the  price,  whatever  it  may  be.  Tnere  is  no  agreement  of  any 
kind,  if  that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  ask  me;  no  agreements  amoiig 
manufacturers.     It  is  strictly  a  competitive  market. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  asking,  because  I 
understand  that  there  is  no  agreement,  and  yet  I  understand  the  fact 
is  that  the  price  is  from  day  to  day  the  same.  My  premises  being 
correct — ^if  they  are — how  does  it  happen  that  this  price  happens  to 
be  the  same  ? 

Mr.  King.  Simply  because  the  competition  makes  a  price  that  we 
all  have  to  follow;  m  other  words,  if  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration made  a  price  of  $1.10  a  himared  pounds  on  bars,  we  would  have 
to  follow  that,  and  that  would  be  our  price. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  who  does  make  this  price— 
they,  or  any  of  the  independent  companies  ? 

Mr.  King.  Any  one  concern  in  this  country,  I  think,  in  conditions 
of  demand  such  as  there  are  now,  could  make  the  price — small  or 
large.  ' 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose,  now,  there  are  four  corporations, 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  suppose  A  is  so  situated  that  it  can  manufacture 
or  sell  cheaper,  or  suppose  its  financial  condition  is  such  that  it  wants 
to  sell  cheaper;  how  aoes  it  happen  that  B,  C,  and  D  learn  that  fact 
and  sell  that  day  at  the  same  pnce  ? 

Mr.  King.  Simply  because  our  people  are  goin^  around  every  day 
and  seeing  buyers  of  steel,  and  they  find  out  the  pncj^  of  a  competitor 
very  quicKly.    The  buyer  does  not  need  any  guardian,  I  tell  you. 

Senator  Williams.  I  ask  you  this :  Suppose  I  wrote  to  you  for  cer- 
tain shapes — a  thing  that  never  has  happened,  because  I  never  have 
had  money  enough  to  do  it,  nor  brains^  enough — but  suppose  I  wrote 
to  you,  and  wrote  to  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  wrote  to  these  various 
corporations.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  to  Quote  me  prices  on  certain  structural 
shapes  f  .o.  b.  Washington,  the  office  building,  or  wherever  it  is.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  answer  will  come  back  from  all  of  them  the  same; 
but  how  do  B  and  C  and  D  find  out  what  price  A  is  going  to  quote  ma 
for  that  thing  ? 

Mr.  King.  We  all  are  in  touch  with  the  market  every  day  through 
our  salesmen,  who  are  all  over  the  country,  and  we  fijia  out  what  we 
regard  as  the  market  price;  in  other  words,  what  our  competitor  is 
asking,  and  we  ask  the  same  thing.  We  would  quote  you  what  we 
think  our  competitor  would  quote  you  for  the  same  material,  in  order 
to  be  on  an  equal  basis  with  nim. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  vou  could  make  some  money  by  under- 
quoting him  a  bit,  would  not  that  be  good  business  ? 
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Mr.  EIiNG.  That  might  be  good  business  when  prices  were  high;  but 
just  at  present  there  is  no  danger  of  that. 

Senator  Williams.  I  know;  out  when  prices  are  reasonable,  would 
not  that  be  good  business  ?  I  mean  would  it  not  be  good  business 
ordinarily;  do  not  merchants  do  that? 

Mr.  King.  We  do  not  make  any  lower  prices  than  we  can  help. 
We  try  to  get  everything  we  can. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  that;  but  if  I  want  to  buy,  say, 
$100,000  worth  of  your  product,  and  the  other  man.  has  priced  it  to 
me  at  $1.02,  and  you  can  sell  it  at  99  cents  and  make  a  profit,  would 
not  that  be  good  business  ? 

Mr.  Ejeno.  What  we  would  do  under  those  conditions.  Senator, 
would  be  to  send  one  of  our  men  right  to  see  you  and  try  to  find  out 
what  our  competitor  quoted  you,  and  we  would  meet  that,  and  if  we 
wanted  the  order  badly  enough  we  would  go  a  Uttle  under. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  he  had  quoted  his  prices  to  me  con- 
fidentially; it  would  not  oe  riffht  for  me  to  tell  you,  would  it? 

Mr.  E^NO.  A  buyer  generaUy  does  when  he  is  out  for  a  low  price. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  what  he  can  buy  for. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  asking  you  most  of  these  Questions  just 
to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity.  Do  you  happen  to  know  tne  amount  of 
structural  shapes  and  plates  we  export  every  year? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  all  in  the  Government  reports.  Senator;  but 
reaUy  I  could  not  tell  you  ofif  hand. 

Senator  Williams.  We  do  export  a  considerable  amount  of  them, 
do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  almost  entirely,  I  think,  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.    They  have  an  export  company  which  has  made  a 
busmess  of  working  up  foreign  trade. 
*  Senator  Williams.  Your  own  company  exports  none? 

Mr.  King.  No;  practically  none. 

Senator  Clark.  Have  you  any  foreign  plants  ? 
^  Mr.  King.  No,  sir. 

^  Senator  Clark.  Has  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  King.  Any  foreign  plants? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  King,  I  have  understood — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not — that  during  the  period  of  the  late  panic,  the 
panic  of  1907,  and  the  two  years  that  followed,  prices  of  steel  and  iron 
m  this  country  were  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  prices  of  most 
other  things  rapidly  fell.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  suppose  you  are  talking  about  the  Gary  dinners  now  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  I  am  not  talking  about  anything  except 
what  my  question  involved. 

Mr.  King.  I  will  try  to  answer  you.  The  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  have  been  more  or  less  friendly,  and  have  got  together  more 
or  less  for  a  great  many  years.  As  I  say,  they  stopped  the  meetings — 
that  is,  to  make  price  agreements — ^when  they  thought  it  was  contrary 
to  the  law.  After  the  panic  of  1907,  as  I  recollect,  the  beginning  of 
the  Gary  dinners.  Judge  Gary  called 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  tell  us  when  they  found  out  it  was 
against  the  law  ? 
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Mr.  King.  Something  like  in  1904, 1  think. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1904  they  found  out  it  was  against  the  lawl 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  did  not  askjou  about  any  time  later  than  1907. 
I  started  at  1907  with  my  question.  You  know,  then,  ift  1907, 
according  to  your  8tat€!ment,  that  these  unddrstandings  aXld  agree- 
ments were  contrary  to  law  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  we  thought  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  asking  you  this  question  because  I  saw  it 
stated  in  the  press,  and  am  inquiring  of  you  as  a  man  engaged  in  this 
industry  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  the  price  of  steel  and  iron  all  during 
the  panic  was  maintained,  did  not  fall,  did  not  go  dorwn  materially  or 
appreciably,  while  the  prices  of  other  things  did  materially  fall  ? 

Mr.  King.  It  is  not  a  fact.  Senator,  that  the  price  was  maintained 
at  a  fixed  point.  There  was  never  a  time  that  there  were  not  vari- 
ations. 

Senator  Simmons.  Was  thcJre  any  decline  during  that  time  when 
things  were  dropping  and  tumbling  and  when  the  bottom  seemed  to  be 
falling  out;  was  there  any  decline  m  the  price  of  steel  and  iron  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  decline  of  $4  or  $6  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  From  1907  to  1909  was  the  critical  period  of  the 
panic.     Was  there  any  decline  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  There  was  some  decline ;  not  as  much  as  $4  or  95  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  Was  it  not  inappreciable  ? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  several  dollars  a  ton.  I  mi^an  it  gradually 
sagged. 

^nator  Simmons.  Did  it  sag  like  other  things? 

Mr.  King.  It  sagged  on  account  of  the  lack  of  demand — the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  general  understanding  that  the  prices 
of  this  product  w^ere  maintained  even  during  the  critical  periods  of 
the  pamc  is  a  mistake  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  not  true,  in  the  sense  that  you  speak  of.  But  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  manufacturers  did  itieet  at  those 
Gary  diimers,  and  they  got  the  habit,  and  the  acquaintance  with 
eacn  other,  and  they  had  more  or  less  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
the  price  did  not  decline  as  far  as  it  might  otherwise  if  they  had  not 
had  those  dinners. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  a  result  of  those  dinners  it  did  not  decline? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  for  those  dinners  it  might  have  declined? 

Mr.  King.  Very  much  faster  than  it  did. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  those  dinners  were  for  the  purposed  or  had 
the  effect  of  maintaining  prices  and  stifling  competition  ? 

Mr.  King.  It  may  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  a  vefy  great 
decline ;  but  there  was  no  agreement,  absolutely. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  there  was  nothing  written  down, 
nothing  in  the  form  of  a  written  agreement,  but  that  all  went  oUt  of 
there  w^ith  their  minds  together  on  the  subject  of  price  ? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  price  mentioned  at  any  one  of 
those  dinners;  it  was  just  a  question  of  policy.  I  might  illustrate  it 
in  this  way 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  poUcy  was  that  they  were  not  to 
compete  ? 
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Mr.  King.  Not  at  all;  that  they  were  not  to  do  anything  foolish  or 
help  along  the  panic. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  anything  foolish  ?  That  was  all  those  din- 
ners were  to  accomplish,  to  prevent  the  steel  manufacturers  of  this 
country  from  doing  something  f ooUsh  ? 

Mr.  KiKo.  As  I  started  to  tell  you,  Judge  Gary  called  that  first 
dinner,  as  I  recollect  it,  And  understand  it,  for  the  purpose  of  teUing 
the  manufacturers  or  getting  an  expression  of  opimon  from  them  as 
to  whether  it  would  not  be  good  pohcy,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  at 
large,  the  bankers  and  everybody  else,  that  they  should  not  become 
panic  stricken  and  let  prices  go  to  pieces. 

Senator  Clahk.  Kather  to  bobter  up  their  courage? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  all  it  meant. 

Senator  SimmoJjs.  The  newspapers  said  there  was  a  time  reached, 
somewhere  about  1909,  when  the  steel  corporation  concluded  that 
the  time  for  holding  up  these  steel  prices  had  passed  and  that  there 
most  be  a  reduction;  and  that  they  did  colne  together  and  agree  on  a 
cut.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  know  there  was  no  agreement  for  any  decline.  I 
knew  the  corporation  did  it;  that  is  afl. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  corporation  did  what  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  The  corporation  put  the  prices  down. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation.    There  is  only  one. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  did  they  do  that? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  think  it  was  in  February,  1909. 

Senator  Simmons.  UntU  that  corporation  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  putting  prices  down,  the  prices  had  been 
maintaiA^  ? 

Mr.  King.  Only  to  a  general  extent;  not  absolutely. 

Senaitor  Simmons.  When  the  steel  corporation  concluded  to  put 
prices  down,  prices  went  down,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  Naturalty;  they  had  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  had  to  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sqimons.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  reaDy  con- 
trolled the  price) 

Mr.  Kino.  Our  com|>any  could  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
market  as  the  corporation  if  we  had  put  the  prices  down. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  independents  could 
have  controlled  the  prices,  as  well  as  the  steel  corporation? 

Mr.  Kino.  Most  certainly. 

Senator  Simmons.  ConM  have  reduced  themt 

Mr.  Kino.  In  other  words,  any  one  or  more  of  the  independents 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  coidd  have  raised  the 
price? 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  the  witness  answer. 

Mr.  EliNO.  Raise  the  price ! 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  the  independents,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Kino.  We  could  not  have  raised  the  price  unless  the  market 
ju^rtified  it. 

Senator  Sdcmons.  You  said  they  could  have  controlled  the  price, 
as  wdl  as  the  steel  corporation.    I  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
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meant  they  could  control  it  by  putting  it  down  or  raising  it,  as  well 
as  the  steel  corporation. 

Mr.  King.  Anyone  could  put.  the  prices  down,  make  prices  low; 
but  it  is  a  different  thing  putting  them  up.  Conditions  nave  to  be 
ripe  for  that. 

Senator  Clark.  In  other  words,  the  whole  trade  has  to  meet  the 
competitivo  price  fixed  by  the  one  who  lowers  it;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  could  put  the  prices  down,  but  could  not 
put  them  up  ? 
l^  Mr.  King.  Exactly. 

1^  Senator  Simeons.  The  steel  corporation  could  put  them  up  as 
weU  as  down,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  King.  They  could  not  put  them  up  unless  there  was  a  demand 
for  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  they  wanted  to  they  could  put  the  prices  up, 
and  you  would  follow  them — the  independents  would  follow  them, 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  feiNG.  The  chances  are  we  would.    We  like  to  get  good  prices. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  the  same  with  every  class  of  business? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  just  exactly  the  same.  There  is  no  difference 
in  it  at  aU. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  sum  total  of  it  all  is  that  the  steel  corpora- 
tion has  absolutely — not  absolutely,  but  to  a  material  extent,  if  not 
altogether — controlled  the  price  at  which  steel  and  its  products  have 
been  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  agree  with  you  in  that.  They  make 
less  than  half  of  the  product  of  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  assert  that  they  can  not  control  it? 

Mr.  King.  They  could  control  it  if  the  market  conditions  were  back 
of  them;  in  other  words,  if  there  was  demand  enough  to  keep  us  all 
busy,  and  keep  them  busy,  of  course  they  could. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  would  not  be  in  the  way  of  their  con- 
trollingit  1 

Mr.  King.  No;  certainly  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  were  a  demand  so  that  the  independents 
could  keep  busy  and  sell  everything  they  could  make,  they  could 
control  the  price  the  same  as  the  steel  company  ? 

Mr.  King.  The  same  as  the  steel  company. 

Senator  Smoot.  Anyone  manufacturing  steel  to  any  amount  can 
always  compel  the  market  to  drop  ? 

Mr.  King.  Can  make  the  market  for  the  balance;  unless  the 
demand  is  so  strong  that  he  will  fill  u^,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

Senator  Clark.  To  the  extent  of  his  capacity  ? 

Mr.  King.  To  the  extent  of  his  capacity. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  the  same  with  every  staple  that  is  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  King.  Just  exactly  the  same. 

Senator  IIeyburn.  Did  the  independents  ever  decline  to  follow  the 
Steel  combine's  prices  upward  1 

Mr.  King.  I  ao  not  tnink  they  did.  That  is  asking  too  much  of 
human  nature. 

Senator  Heybubn.  They  have  always  yielded  to  the  gentle  leading 
of  the  upward  movement  ?    [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  King.  To  be  more  accurate;  I  would  say  that  the  upward  move- 
mfint  was  generally  brought  about  by  a  good  market,  because  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us,  the  corporation  or  anybody  else,  can  go  against 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  very  long. 

Senator  Hetburn.  The  rule  works  diflferentlv  as  applied  to  down- 
waird  prices,  or  reduction,  and  the  rise  of  prices  f  Of  course,  anybody 
who  can  sell  lower  than  his  competitor  can  reduce  the  price  t 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  provided  he  sells  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Mr.  Kmo.  Yes;  a  reasonable  amount. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  rule  does  not  apply  to  raising  the  prices. 
If  the  independents  were  to  raise  prices  would  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  follow  them  up  ? 

Mr.  EoNQ.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  corporation  are  good 
business  men  and  desire  to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  public,  their  work- 
men, and  their  competitors;  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  for  me  to  say 
that  in  1906  and  1907,  when  the  demand  of  the  country  was  over- 
powering, none  of  us  could  furnish  within  25  per  cent  of  what  was 
wanted.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  far  greater  demand  than  any  of 
us  could  supply — ^I  think  it  onl^  fair  to  say  that  the  corporation  did 
not  put  the  prices  up  when  the  independents  did. 

Senator  Iietbubn.  Then  may  we  safely  conclude  that,  so  far  as 
raising  prices  is  concerned,  the  corporation  can  dictate  absolutely,  and 
that  we  independents  have  never  resisted  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  corporation  to  raise  prices;  is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  King.  Resisted  the  corporation  in  raising  prices,  you  say; 
never  resisted  them  ? 

Senator  Heybubn.  Never  resisted;  never  declined  to  follow 
them  up? 

Mr.  Kino.  No;  because  any  concern  that  makes  50  per  cent  of  the 
entire  production,  of  course,  has  more  power,  more  weight  on  the 
market,  than  the  smaller  concerns,  and  we  sell  at  what  we  understand 
is  the  market  price.  If  they  make  the  market  price — if  it  pleases  you 
to  say — ^if  they  are  strong  enough  to  make  the  market  price,  that  is 
the  market  price,  and  we  sell  at  it. 

Senator  Iieyburn.  I  think  it  is  better  that  the  real  facts  should 
come  out  at  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Kino.  I  am  anxious  to  tell  you  what  I  know. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  think  ^ou  Imow.  I  want  to  develop  that  suffi- 
<uently,  and  not  overelaborate  it,  that  the  corporation  really,  then,  can 
put  steel  up  or  down  whenever  it  chooses  to. 

Mr.  King.  I  would  sav,  in  reply  to  that,  that  they  would  not 
attempt  it  unless  the  market  conaitions  favored  it. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  a  question  of  the  application  of  indi- 
vidual judgment;  but  they  have  the  power  to  do  it? 

Mt.  King.  Any  of  us  would  do  the  same  thing  if  we  could. 

Senator  Heybubn.  But  while  they  have  the  power  to  put  the  pric« 
up,  and  whenever  they  choose  to  exercise  it  tney  do,  you  have  the 
power  to  put  it  up,  but  never  exercise  it;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  King.  No.  If  we  had  the  power  to  put  it  up  to  a  reasonable 
amount — I  do  not  think  we  are  extortioners  in  the  steel  business — 
we  would  put  it  up  if  we  could  and  the  market  enabled  us  to  do  it. 
If  the  market  is  not  ¥rith  us,  we  can  not  do  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nor  can  the  steel  company  ? 

Mr.  King.  No. 
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Senator  Hetbtjrn.  I  want  to  establish  the  responsibility  for  the 
rise  in  prices  when  they  are  raised,  and  the  lowenng  of  prices  when 
they  are  lowA*ed,  but  especially  the  rise  of  prices.  No  complaint 
ever  comes  against  the  lowering  of  prices. 

Mr.  King.  No. 

Senator  Hetburn.  The  inveighing  we  hear  and  read  of  is  always 
against  the  raising  of  prices. 

Mr.  KiNG^.  Yes. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Do  you  say  the  independents  are  never  respon- 
sible for  that  ? 

Mr.  BIiNQ.  No,  I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  say  they  would  put 
prices  up  if  they  could. 

Senator  Heybubn.  If  they  could  not,  it  follows  that  they  could 
not  be  held  responsible. 

Mr.  King.  JNo. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Then  they  are  never  responsible  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Kjng.  No.  The  corporation  can  not  put  the  prices  up  if  the 
conditions  are  not' right,  either,  anv  more  than  we  could. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  They  could  not  put  the  prices  yp  to-day, 
could  they,  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  King.  No. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  King.  We  would  get  filled  up  and  their  mills  would  be  idle. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  could  not  supply  the  market  ? 

Mr.  King.  No  ;  they  would  get  the  oveinow. 

Senator  Hetburn.  That  condition  would  be  only  temporary  ! 

Mr.  King.  That  would  be  only  temporary,  of  course. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Because  you  could  not  supply  the  market;  by 
and  by  they  would  have  to  go  into  the  higher-pnced  market,  or  the 
corporation,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency! 

Mr.  King.  Certainly  they  would.  If  they  are  willing  to  wait  and 
have  their  mills  closed  down  temporarily,  we  could  do  mat. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Give  me  the  relative  number  of  employees 
between  the  independents  and  the  corporation,  if  you  know  it;  give 
it  as  you  can  remember. 

Mr.  King.  The  corporation  has  something  a  little  over  200,000 
eniployees.     I  would  say  the  independents,  perhaps,  have  225,000. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Is  that  because  the  independents'  mills  are 
smaller  and  they  have  to  work  more  men  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing? 

Mr.  King.  More  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statistics  are  that 
when  the  corporation  was  formed  they  produced  52  per  cent  of  the 
production  in  this  country,  and  the  independents  48 — so-called  inde- 
pendents, everybody  outside  of  the  corporation. 

Senator  Williams.  You  mean  dollars'  worth  ?  Are  the  percent- 
ages based  on  weight  or  value? 

Mr.  King.  This  was  on  their  production. 

Senator  Williams.  Weight  ? 

Mr.  King.  The  price  wo md  follow  the  tonnage.  I  am  talking  about 
production — ability  to  produce  the  steel. 

Senator  Williams.  Though,  of  course,  that  would  not  follow.  We 
heard  some  testimony  this  morning  to  the  effect  that  while  the  cor- 
poration produced  a  certain  percentage  of  the  product,  it  did  not  con- 
stitute so  large  a  percentage  of  the  value,  because  they  produced  the 
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standardized  things,  and  a  great  many  of  the  independents  produced 
specialties  of  various  sorts. 

Mr.  Kino.  That  is  true  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  are  spealdng  of  the  weight  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  true  to  some  extent,  out  not  appreciably. 

Senator  Oliver.  I  think,  rather  overstated,  that  question  about 
the  value  of  the  material  produced  by  the  independents  being  about 
60  per  cent  as  against  about  40  per  cent  of  the  corporation.  I  think 
those  figures  are  exaggerated. 

Senator  Williams.  Go  ahead.  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  you. 
Thev  made  62  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  King.  Fifty-two  per  cent,  as  against  48  per  cent  of  the  inde- 
pendents. Now  it  is  about  reversed.  The  corporation  make  48  per 
cent  and  the  independents  about  52,  showing  tnat  the  independents 
have  increased  ratner  more  largely  than  the  corporation  have  increased 
their  capacity. 

Senator  Williams.  Meanwhile  the  tonnage  production  of  all  put 
together  has  increased  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  King.  In  1906,  when  that  large  boom  came  on,  we  were  caught 
without  a  sufficient  production  to  supply  the  market,  and  the  natural 
result  was  that  everybody  tried  to  increase  his  works  to  get  some  of 
the  increased  production.  I  thinkit  is  safe  to  say  that  since  1906  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  production  in  this  country  of  about  one-third. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  that  increased  production  or  increased  capacity 
for  production  ? 

Mr.  King.  Increased  capacity,  I  should  have  said;  that  is  more 
like  it.     We  are  running  only  about  75  per  cent  of  that  capacity. 

Senator  McCumber.  i  ou  say  that  the  corporation  to-day  pro- 
duces about  48  per  cent  of  the  tonnfiCge  of  steel  and  iron  products  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sii*. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  And  the  indenendents  about  52  ner  rent? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Senator  McCitmber.  Much  of  the  tonnage  of  the  steel  corporation 
is  manufactured  into  larger  articles  than  the  independents,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  King.  Quite  a  good  deal,  in  the  shape  of  semifinished  material, 
biUets,  blooms,  etc. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore,  the  actual  value  of  the  product  of  the 
independents  would  be  considerably  greater  in  percentage,  as  compared 
with  the  steel  corporation,  than  the  ratio  of  48  to  62,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir.     I  think  that  is  logical  and  right  and  proper. 

Senator  McCdmber.  Then  probably  Senator  Oliver  is  not  very 
much  out  of  the  way  when  he  says  that  approximately  about  60  per 
cent  in  value  may  be  charged  to  the  independents  and  about  40  per 
cent  in  value  to  the  steel  corporation. 

Mr,  King.  I  understood  him  to  say  30  per  cent.  If  he  said  40, 
I  will  agree  with  him. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  said  from  30  to  40 ;  he  modified  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  about  right. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  want  to  finish  with  one  or  two  questions. 
Did  the  independents  ever  lead  in  decreasing  the  price  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  King.  If  you  would  ask  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
thev  would  say  so. 

^nator  Heyburn.  What  do  you  sav  ?  Did  the  independents  ever 
lead  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  steel  without  conferring  with 
^em,  or  without  regard  to  what  they  thought  should  be  done  ? 
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Mr.  Kino.  I  think  they  have. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Can  you  state  any  time  or  circumstance  when 
they  did  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  No ;  not  especially.  But  since  1908  we  have  had  a  weak 
market;  that  is^  we  have  not  been  able  to  produce  anything  near  our 
production — I  am  speaking  of  the  trade  as  a  whole — and  under  those 
conditions,  of  course,  the  mills'  necessities  govern  the  price.  If  & 
man  feels  he  wants  to  run  his  mill,  and  can  do  it  by  maning  a  little 
cut  in  the  price,  he  does  it. 

Senator  Heybukn.  Will  he  cut  below  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  prices  ? 

Mr.  King.  Not  very  long. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get.  I  want  to  see 
just  exactly  how  much  truth  and  how  much  falsehood  there  is  in  the 
published  and  expressed  statements  in  regard  to  this  matter,  no 
matter  to  me  where  it  falls,  on  which  side.  What  would  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  do  in  the  event  you  quoted  a  decreased  price 
on  manufactured  products  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  thmk  they  would  meet  it. 

Senator  IIeybubn.  Immediately  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  say  an  increase  or  a  decrease  ? 

Mr.  King.  Decrease. 

Senator  Heybubn.  So  that  you  mean,  then,  so  far  as  your  capacity 
will  permit  you  and  vour  facilities  for  production  will  permit  you, 
you  can  control  the  downward  price? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  they  have  to  follow  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Suppose  you  were  to  raise  the  price  of  your 
product ;  would  they  follow  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  If  the  market  justified  they,  would. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  would,  then,  be  a  question  of  whether 
you  were  strong  enough  to  sustain  yoiu'  action  ? 

Mr.  King.  It  is  a  question  of  judgment  of  the  market.  If  we 
raised  the  price  and  they  thought  there  would  be  enough  to  go  around 
at  that  raised  price,  they  would  certainly  raise  their  price. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  a  question  of  absorption  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  King.  Exactly. 

Senator  Heyburn.  But  if  they  raised  the  price,  you  would  not 
feel  like  contesting  it  at  all;  you  would  just  follow  it  right  up,  would 
you? 

Mr.  King.  We  would,  if  our  condition  justified;  if  we  needed  the 
business.  We  might  not  advance  the  pnce  until  we  got  full,  and 
then  it  would  be  another  question. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  the  material  question  in  controversy 
among  a  great  many,  as  to  whether  you  are  in  any  measure  responsible 
for  the  advance  of  prices,  or  whether  or  not  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  is  responsible  for  it.     What  have  you  to  say  about  thatt 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  think  cither  of  us  is  responsible.  I  think  it  is 
the  condition  of  the  market  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  only  goes  to  the  motive  for  the  action. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  j'usti&cation  of  either  in  doing  this,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  the  ability  of  either  to  do  it*  I  am  getting  at  the 
question  of  who  controls  the  market. 
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__  _  ■ 

Mr.  King.  Senator.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  anybody  who 
makes  50  per  cent  or  the  product  would  have  more  inmience  than 
one  who  made  5  per  cent. 

Senator  Heybxjbn.  I  understand  the  independents  have  the  larger 
end  of  the  market. 

Mr.  King.  I  know,  but  thejr 

Senator  Williams.  No  one  independent  has,  has  he  ? 

Mr.  Kmo.  No. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at  right  now.  You 
say  that  no  one  has.  Has  there  been  any  eflFort,  or  is  there  any  now 
being  made,  to  unite  those  outside  the  trust  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  control  the  market  ? 

Mr.  King.  You  mean  into  a  company  like  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  ? 

Senator  Heybttrn.  No;  I  do  not  care  what  it  would  be  like;  I 
mean  to  unite  under  any  guise  or  form. 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.  There  have  been  pro- 
moters, I  think  from  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, who  have  tried  at  various  times  to  get  a  number  of  the 
larger  independent  companies  together  on  some  sort  of  lines  as  the 
United  States  Steel,  but  it  has  failed. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  United  States  Steel  took  options,  did  they 
not,  on  a  great  many  large  enterprises  ? 

Mr.  King.  They  tried  to  on  some. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  actually  did  take  options  on  a  number, 
and  is  it  not  true  that  they  selected  from  those  on  which  they  had 
taken  options,  and  did  add  very  materially  to  the  control  that  they 
exercised  over  the  business  by  selecting  tliose  that  would  diminish 
the  strength  of  the  independents  and  add  to  theirs  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  not  within  my  knowledge,  Senator. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  What  com- 
pany is  the  largest  independent  steel  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  we  are. 

Senator  Williams.  What  percentage  of  the  product  does  your 
company  turn  out  ? 

Mr.  King.  Taking  a  normal  tonnage  of  25,000,000  tons,  we  would 
make  about  5  per  cent  of  that,  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons. 

Senator  Williams.  About  5  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  tonnage? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  perhaps  a  little  more. 

Senator  Williams.  What  per<ientage  would  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works  turn  out  ? 

Mr.  King.  They  would  be  considerably  1^;  altho^h  they  employ 
a  great  many  men,  because  their  ][>roduct  is  highly  finished  up,  like 
guns,  and  armor  plate,  and  pumping  machinery.  In  other  words, 
their  product  would  require  more  men,  and  be  very  much  higher  in 
price  than  ours.    So  their  tonnage  would  be  very  much  less. 

Senator  Williams.  Their  tonnage  would  be  less? 

Mr.  King.  Very  much. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  value  would  be  somewhat  greater  than 
yours  ?. 

Mr.  King.  No;  it  would  not  be  greater  than  ours,  because  we 
make  so  much  more  tonnage  than  they  do. 

Senator  Williams.  Place  them,  say,  at  4^  per  cent? 
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Mr.  King.  No;  I  think  it  would  be  more  like  2i  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  What  I  was  arriving  at  was  this,  if  all  the 
independents  went  together  to  raise  the  price,  that  would  be  one 
thins  *  but  if  you,  witn  your  5  per  cent,  undertook  to  do  it,  that 
would  be  quite  another  tning,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  King.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  if  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  undertook  it, 
it  would  be  another  thing.  So  the  fight  is  not  a  fight  between  the 
independents  put  to^^her,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  fight  at  all,  but  a  fight 
against  the  corporation  on  the  one  side  and  any  independent  who 
undertakes  to  fight  it  on  the  other  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  all  the  concerns  were  to  go  together  and 
reduce  the  price,  the  steel  corporation  would  have  to  follow  < 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  just  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  King.  They  would;  if  the  market  sustained  us,  in  other  words. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  one  of  the  independents  were  to  begin  a 
scheme  of  sharp  cutting,  what  would  become  of  him  1 

Mr.  King.  He  would  get  filled  up  at  low  prices  and  then  the  bal- 
ance would  get  a  better  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  the  steel  company  would  do  any- 
thing to  him  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  Do  anything  to  him  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  know  what  they  could  do,  if  his  bank  account 
was  good. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  nvarket  is  within  a  certain  zone,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  King.  No;  we  sell  all  over  the  United  States. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  iostance  in  your  knowledge  where 
the  steel  company,  finding  that  one  independent  was  giving  them 
trouble  in  cutting  prices,  have  interfered  tor  the  purpose  of  embar- 
rassing him  in  his  business  and  brought  about  conditions  that  would 
force  him  to  restore  his  price,  or  to  sell  out  ? 

Mr.  King.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  ,.  _ 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  anvthing  about  the  conditions 
which  existed  with  reference  to  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  mines 
before  they  bought  them  out  t 

Mr.  King.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  Were  they  not  giving  the  steel  company  some 
trouble  in  the  way  of  competition  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  think  that  was  an  element  in  their 
desire  to  acquire  that  property,  making  coiiditions  which  forced  the 
sale  of  that  property  ? 

Mr.  King.  My  idea  about  the  acquirement  of  the  Tennessee  Coal 
&  Iron  Co.  by  the  corporation  is  that  they  intend  finally  to  use  that 
for  an  export  proposition,  on  account  of  the  low  cost  of  pig  metal 
there,  and  the  cost  of  assembUng  pig  metal,  with  the  ore  and  coal  right 
in  their  back  yards.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  they  make  the  pig 
metal  cheaper  in  the  Birmingham  district  than  in  any  other,  and  for 
that  reason  it  would  be  a  very  favorable  point  from  which  to  export. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  not  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  undertake 
to  cut  prices  ? 

Mr.  King.  The  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kino.  They  did  not  make  enough  to  do  very  much  damage. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  they  not  try  to  cut  prices  ?  Did  they  not 
become  troublesome  to  the  corporation,  as  you  call  it;  by  their 
Attempt  to  cut  prices  ? 

Mr.^NQ.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  They  had  a 
market  for  rails  there;  probably  have  sold  rails  more  cheaply  in  the 
south  than  the  corporation  could  on  account  of  the  hi^h  freight  rate. 
But  to  my  personal  knowledge  they  were  not  much  oi  a  competitor. 
As  I  say,  my  own  idea  of  that  purchase  has  always  been  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  make  it  a  great  export  proposition,  on  account  of  the 
dbeapness  of  manufacture  down  there. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  To  cut  down  the  volume  of  competition  in 
this  country — get  that  stuff  out  of  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  Ejeng.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  So  that  it  would  lessen  the  competition  at  home  1 

Ifcfr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  would  like  a  minute,  to  ask  you  about 
structural  steel  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  was  called  to  attend  another 
committee  meeting  just  when  that  question  was  •up,  and  I  wanted 
to  ask  a  question  or  two.  What  conditions  would  enable  American 
structural  iron  to  compete  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  King.  The  tarin  would  have  to  be  very  much  higher  than  it  is 
now,  Senator. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Or  the  freights  lower  ? 

Mr.  King.  Or  the  freights  lower.    I  will  accept  that  correction. 

Senator  Hetbxtbn.  Have  you  anv  figures  as  to  how  much  the 
freights  would  have  to  be  reduced? 

MT.  King.  All-rail  freight  is  80  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  would  be  S16  a  net  ton.  That  is  against  fije  or 
six  dollars  vessel  freight' from  Belgium.  We  have  the  opportunity  of 
shipping  by  vessel  from  New  York  around  to  the  Pacific  coast  at 
about  $11  a  ton,  $11  or  $12,  so  that  the  difference  would  really  be, 
say,  $7  a  ton  against  us. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  would  rather  deal  with  the  freight  question. 
I  want  to  set  some  foundation  here  for  general  use  in  legislating  in 
regard  to  that  matter. 

How  does  that  rate  per  ton  on  structural  steel  to  the  Pacific  coast 
compare  with  the  rate  on  other  freight  of  .the  same  character  as  to 
volume  and  shipping  f  aciUties  1   It  is  very  much  higher,  is  it  not ! 

Mr.  EliNG.  I  rather  think  it  is. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Is  it  not  about  between  four  and  five  dollars  higher 
than  what  you  would  call  relative  freight  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast) 

Mr.  King.  I  must  plead  inabiUty  to  answer  that  inteUigently.  I 
think  it  is  higher,  though. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  thought  you  might  know,  being  in  the  business. 

Mr.  King.  No;  I  have  not  looked  into  that. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  How  much  a  ton  does  it  cost  to  ship  bar  steel 
to  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  King.  All-rail  ? 
^    Senator  Hetbubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  Eighty  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  that  is,  $16  a  net  ton. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  What  did  you  quote  on  structural  steel? 

Mr.  King.  Abroad  ? 

Senator  Hetbubn.  No;  to  ship  to  San  Francisco,  all-rail. 

Mr.  King.  It  is  the  same. 
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Senator  Hbybubn.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mi.  Kiko.  It  is  the  same. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  Then  they  charge  the  same  an  what  you  wobM 
call  out-door  shipping,  or  structural  steel,  that  they  do  on  tae  finiahed 
product  of  steely  ao  tney  not) 

Mr.  Kino.  Structural  steel  is  a  finished  product. 
.    Senator  Hbtbubn.  It  is  not  comparable  with 

Mr.  King.  Tool  steel  ? 

Senator  Hetbukn.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  And  they  charge  as  much  for  a  comparatively 
low-priced  article — ^you  call  liiat  a  low-priced  article  t 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  As  for  a  high-priced  article  I 

Mr.  King.  I  think  they  do.  ^ 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  that  is  what  shuts  the  steel  from  the  Padfic 
coast — the  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  King.  Largely. 

Senator  Heybxsn.  If  you  had  a  freight  rate  reduced  to  a  reason- 
able basiS;  you  would  supply  that  market,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Kino.  It  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  I  beUeve 
the  railroads  could  not  carry  it  profitably. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  make  that  statement  upon  any  calcu- 
lation you  have  made  or  upon  the  claims  of  the  railroads  ?  I  know 
they  cliim  it. 

^ir.  King.  It  is  more  largely  on  their  claims,  I  think,  than  my  own. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  a  very  great  burden  upon  the  Pacific  coast 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producer  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  we  think  so. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  I  am  looking  for  some  road  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

Mr.  King.  I  hope  you  will  find  out  some  way  out. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  will  be  somewhat  persistent  in  trying  to 
find  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  arrive  in  Washin^on  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  the  president  of  a  German  board  of  traoe  and  an  inspector  of 
the  United  states  Customhouse  Service,  who  are  going  to  Europe  in 
the  morning,  and  who  hav^e,  what  Senator  Lodge  says  are,  very  impor-' 
tant  statements  to  make  regarding  wages  abroad.  I  think  it  iinpor- 
tant  to  the  committee  to  give  them  an  opportunitjr  to  be  heard  for  a 
short  time  this  afternoon,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  the  committee 
will  meet  again  at  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

Thereupon^  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  4 
o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess,  at  4 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  C^mMAN.  The  committee  is  holding  a  special  session  for  the^ 
purpose  of  hearing  Dr.  Erich  Homung.  The  doctor  does  not  speak 
English,  and  Mr.  Theobald  Diehl,  special  commiflsioner  to  Europe 
for  the  Phihppine  Customs  Service,  will  explain  the  doctor's  presence 
Here,  and  read  a  paper  written  by  him.    Then,  as  I  understand  it, 
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the  doctor  will  be  elad  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may 
desire  to  direct  to  him,  and  Mr.  Diehl  will  translate  liis  replies. 

Mr.  Diehl,  will  you  state  how  the  doctor  happens  to  be  here  to-day  ? 

Mr.  DiBHL.  Dr.  Erich  Homung  is  the  syndikus  of  the  Union  of 
of  Manufacturers*  Associations  of  the  SoUngen  cutlery  district. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  does  he  come  to  be  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Du&HL.  In  the  interest  of  the  SoUngen  cutlery  producing 
industry.  He  accompaoied  me  to  the  United  States  upon  mvitation 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  give  some  information  in  pending 
customs  cases  mivolving  questions  of  undervaluation  of  cutlery  from 
the  SoUngen  district. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  doctor  at  present  in  the  employment  of  tlie 
United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Diehl.  The  doctor  is  here  as  a  general  witness,  and  as  expert 
uader  arran^ment  made  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  Department 
with  the  Sohngen  manufacturers.  He  is  still  in  the  employment  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Union,  of  SoUngen.  He  intends  to  return  to  Ger- 
manv  Saturday. 

I  have  been  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  Department  in 
an  investigation  in  the  SoUngen  district,  regarding  cutlery  values, 
under  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Government  of  the  rhiUppine 
Islands,  and  as  such  I  have  spent  some  four  months  in  the  Sohngen 
district.  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  my  investigation  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  bring  over  certain  manufacturers,  including  the 
doctor  here,  to  give  testimony  as  to  the  valuations  of  many  cutlery 
articles  in  proceedings  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in 
New^  York,  the  value  of  which  was  in  dispute.  The  doctor  was  very 
anxious  to  appear  before  tliis  committee  m  order  to  give  the  commit- 
tee the  benefit  of  the  experience  which  he  has  in  connection  with  the 
revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  doctor  has  written  a  statement,  which  I  have  translated  in  order 
to  shorten  the  proceedings,  and  if  the  committee  desires  I  will  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Diehl  thereupon  read  the  statement  of  Dr.  Erich  Homung 
referred  to,  as  f oUows : 

Under  date  of  December  29, 1911,  the  following  attestotion  wae  made  by  the  Solingen 
Union  of  Manuiiacturer's  Associations  and  tiie  Cmamber  of  Commerce  for  the  Solingen 
district  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  cutlery  is  being  manufactured  in  and  about 
Solingen.    This  attestation  reads  as  follows: 

**  In  acGordanGe  with  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Theobald  Diehl,  Special  Commissioner, 
Philippine  Custome  Service^  Dr.  Homung,  syndikus  of  the  Union  of  Solingen  Manu- 
fiftcturere'  Asaociatbns^  will  proceed  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  there  give 
authentic  information  in  reference  to  pertinent  questions  regarding  tariffs,  labor  con< 
difcbns,  manufacturing  methods,  etc.,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  business  inter- 
ferences arising  from  customs  differences,  and  to  create  at  the  same  time  a  basis  on 
which  is  to  be  determined  the  dutiable  market  value  as  defined  in  the  American 
cutftomslawB. 

In  a  broad  manner,  the  following  is  determined: 

Solingen  cultery  wares  are  being  produced  by  two  methods  of  manufacture:  (a)  By 
oottage  industry;  (b)  by  self-contained  manufactiiying  plants. 

Both  methods  of  mbncation  are  oiganized  as  concerns  the  bulk  of  the  production  of 
Solingen  cutlerjr  in  that  payment  for  the  various  labor  performances  respectively  for 
piecework  is  being  made  on  the  basis  of  mutuallv  arranged  tariffs  (schedules^,  the 
obaervance  of  which  is  guaranteed  in  that  certain  fines  are  provided  for  a  violation  of 
same. 

The  tariffs  (schedules)  pertinent  to-day  are  those  which  Dr.  Homung  will  present  in 
eKplanatioii,  but  which  are  to  be  amn  returned.  The  bulk  of  those  articles  and  kinds 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  taruis  (schedules)  are  being  produced  in  nonorganized 
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plants,  '^Baerenstaellen''  (bear  stables),  ''Lohnschleiferein."  Whenever  articles 
covered  by  tariffs  (schedules)  are  being  produced  in  greater  quantity  in  this  manner 
some  will  be  released  (as  not  further  covered  by  tariS)  by  both  organizations.  It  is 
stated  as  not  unpertinent,  that  notwithstanding  these  agreements,  the  tariffs  (schedulee) 
are  circumvented,  respectively,  are  not  being  kept  in  numerous  cases,  so  that  the 
fini^ed  goods  are  salaole  at  a  lower  price  than  otherwise  usual.  Therein  may  perhaps 
be  also  found  the  explanation  for  the  reported  customs  under  declarations  with  respect 
to  the  regulations  of  the  customs  law  for  the  theoretical  determination  of  market  value. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  stated  that  in  case  a  nonobservance  of  the  mutually  agreed 
upon  tariffs  (schedules)  will  come  to  the  official  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  oieaniza- 
tions  which  are  party  to  same,  the  differences  in  wages  .will  subsequently  and  addi- 
tionally have  to  oe  paid. 

When  manufacturing  according  to  cottage-worker  tariffis,  it  is  customary  to  make  an 
addition  of  about  5  to  10  per  cent  so  as  to  arrive  a^  self-cost.  It  is  customary  for  machine 
plants  to  make  an  addition  of  at  least  25  per  cent  for  manufacturing  expenses,  the  plant 
Tumishing  the  power  and  the  tools. 

This  attestation  is  accompanied,  as  a  pertinent  part  of  same,  by  a  line  of  typical 
quality,  etc.,  samples,  for  wnich  the  agreed  upon  tariffs  find  application,  likewise  by 
typical  samples  whicn  are  not  covered  by  tariffs,^ as  well  as  by  a  line  of  appraised 
samples  which  serve  in  illustration. 

Union  of  Sounoen  Manufacturers'  Associations. 
Louis  Sarin. 
Dr.  Hornuno. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  statement  is  acknowledged  by  us. 
Solingen,  December  29, 1911. 

Die  Handelskaicmbr. 

Dr.  Bbttoenhabusbr. 

Bbrq. 

In  connection  with  the  certificate  of  the  Solingen  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
union  of  Solin^n  Manufacturers'  Associations,  dated  December  29, 1911,  regarding  the 
organization  of  l^e  Solingen  cutlery  industry,  the  following  is  to  be  stated: 

Solingen  cutlery  is  produced  in  two  different  manners,  viz,  (1)  in  the  cottage  indus- 
try; and  (2)  in  regular  factories. 

The  large  majority  of  Solingen  manufacturers  employ  workmen  in  the  cottage  indus- 
try who  have  their  working  places  either  in  their  own  homes,  or  they  rent  such  places 
in  grinding  plants  (Mietschleifereien),  the  owners  of  which  solely  derive  profits  from 
the  rental  of  same;  or  they  rent  their  working  places  from  the  manufacturers,  for  whom 
they  are  executing  work  entirely  or  partly,  in  such  a  case  the  workmen  have  to  pay 
a  certain  amount  for  rental  of  the  working  place,  for  power,  light,  tools,  etc.  A  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  and  proprietors  of  grinding  plants  as  described  above  have 
formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  common  regulations  for  the  run- 
ning of  their  factories,  and  for  fixmg  uniform  minimum  rates  of  rental  which  are  to  be 
collected  from  the  workmen. 

The  wages  for  the  various  labor  performances,  such  as  tempering,  grinding,  assem- 
bling, etc.,  are  determined  and  fixed  in  price  (wa^e)  scheaules  which  are  jointly 
estabti^ed  by  the  different  manufacturers  associations  and  the  various  branches  A 
the  local  labor  organizations;  these  price  schedules  are  binding  for  the  majority  of 
manufacturers  as  far  as  the  volume  of  production  is  concerned.  The  observance  of 
these  price  schedules  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  is  guaranteed  by  bonds  of  money 
deposits  with  the  manufacturers'  union.  The  price  sdiedules  are  agreed  upon  and 
made  valid  for  one  or  several  years,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  include  a  provision 
for  an  anticipatory  notice  for  invalidating  same  of  at  least  three  months.  Every  manu- 
facturer in  the  cottage  industry,  whether  organized  or  not,  is  bound  to  adhere  to  these 
schedules  in  dealing  with  his  workmen.  When  a  new  price  schedule  has  been  effected 
or  an  existing  schedule  amended  the  labor  organizations  will  have  to  produce  declara- 
tion in  writing  from  those  manufacturers  concerned,  which  are  not  members  of  tiie 
manufacturers'  association,  to  the  effect  that  they  pledge  themselves  to  pay  the  new 
prices.  Should  the  labor  organizations  be  unable  to  procure  such  declarations,  the 
new  price  schedule  negotiated  with  the  manufacturers  association  will  probably  not 
go  into  effect. 

In  order  to  have  a  control  and  supervision  whether  or  not  the  price  schedules  are 
being  observed,  every  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  either  keep  books  of  accotmt  or 
bills  of  delivery  (Lieferzettel)  with  his  worsmen.  which  are  to  specifically  set  forth 
quality,  size,  and  price  of  the  respective  goods.  .  Tne  labor  orgEini^ations  are  constantly 
sending  controlling  officers  around,  who  see  the  workmen  at  weir  places  of  work,  com- 
pare the  books  of  account  or  bills  of  delivery  with  the  work  in  hano,  and  thus  ascertain 
whether  the  prescribed  wages  are  actually  being  paid. 
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Violistioiia  of  the  price  schedules  on  the  part  of  firxos  belongiiig  to  the  manuiacturers' 
asBOciations — ^whicn  almost  withoat  exception  are  members  of  the  Union  of  Solin^en 
Manufacturers'  Associations — are  punii^ed  by  compelling  such  firms  to  make  subse* 
qnent  payments  of  the  differences  between  the  amounts  actiuilly  paid  and  the  ccxrect 
amounts  that  should  have  been  paid ;  this  procedure  is  effected  tnrough  the  so-called 
Veigleichskammer  (Chamber  of  Arbitration)  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
manufacturers  and  workmen  and  which  examine  and  settle  the  claims  preferred. 
Should  a  manufacturer  refuse  to  submit  to  the  decree  of  this  chamber  the  bond — ^that 
is,  money  deposited  in  guarantee  of  the  observance  of  the  price  schedules — is  forfeited 
ajid  t^e  manufacturer  may  be  excluded  from  the  manufactiurere'  association,  the  deci« 
fdon  of  which  he  refused  to  obey ;  as  a  result  of  such  action  he  would  also  lose  his  mem* 
bership  in  the  other  manufacturers'  associations  which  belong  to  the  Union  of  Solingen 
Manufacturers'  Associations.  £v^  manufacturer  who  belongs  to  a  manufacturers' 
association  is  compelled  by  the  union  statute  to  be  also  a  member  of  all  other  manu- 
facturers' associations  tliat  are  affected  by  the  kind  of  goods  made  by  him.  The  exclu- 
ebn  from  the  union  and  from  the  various  manufacturers'  associations  entails  the  loes 
of  their  protection  and  he  is  thus  given  up  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  labor  unions. 

Unorganized  manufacturers  are  compelled  by  the  labor  unions  to  make  restitution 
of  the  amounts  of  wages  paid  too  little  and  if  they  do  not  consent  they  are  declared  to 
be  in  strike.  The  labor  unions  are  bound  by  an  agreement  with  the  manufacturers' 
associations  to  deprive  nonunion  manufacturers  of  their  organized  workmen  if  those 
manufacturers  do  not  pay  the  wages  stipulated  in  the  price  schedules.  On  the  other 
hand  members  of  the  manufacturers'  associations  are  prohibited  upon  motion  of  the  labor 
unions  to  employ  those  workmen  who  are  known  to  work  below  the  stipulated  prices. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  who  are  not  members  of  the  association  emplov  unor< 
ganized  workmen  and  consec^uently  do  not  consider  themselves  bound  Uf  pay  the  stip- 
ulated schedule  prices.  It  is  beyond  the  authoritv  of  either  union  to  proceed  success- 
fully against  such>manufacturers  or  workmen.  These  manufacturers  agree  with  their 
workmen  upon  lower  rates  of  wages;  or  they  establish  so-called  Teilarbeit  [A  system  of 
dividing  the  work,  for  which  a  schedide  price  is  arranged,  into  a  number  of  operations 
for  every  one  of  wnich  the^  employ  a  separate  man  so  as  to  make  the  work  more  me- 
chanical with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  skilled  workmen.  It  is  permitted  to  deduce 
stated  units  prices  for  such  divided  work  from  the  schedule  price  covering  the  entire 
labor  performance. — ^The  translator.]  or  they  paj  their  worlanen  partly  by  the  day. 
A  number  of  these  concerns  specialize  in  a  limited  number  of  scissors  ana  knives  of 
certain  qualities.  On  account  of  the  constant  similarity  of  the  work  and  the  compara- 
tively low  wages,  these  fums  (so-called  Baerenstaelle — ''^bear  stables  ")  are  in  a  position 
to  produce  and  market  their  goods  cdtisiderably  cheaper  than  the  other  manufacturers. 
The  latter  are  frequently  compelled  to  purcliase  their  demand  in  these  goods  of  the 
"bear  stables"  and  unorganized  manufacturers  so  as  not  to  lose  trade  and  be  out  of 
the  market.  Whenever  the  *'bear  stables"  supply  certain  kinds  of  cutlery  in  pre- 
ponderant quantity,  either  the  pertinent  wage  scliedules  are  reduced  or  the  articles 
in  Question  are  released,  that  is  eliminated  from  the  price  schedules;  this  in  order  to 
enable  the  oiganized  manufacturers  and  workmen  to  meet  this  competition  and  to 
continue  to  make  these  goods. 

In  such  an  event  every  manufactiurer  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  agree  with  his  work- 
men upon  such  wages  as  will  meet  the  conditions. 

It  is  to  be  stated  that  frequently  organized  manufacturers  and  workmen  will  evade 
and  circumvent  the  price  schedules.  This  is  done  by  a  mutual  and  secret  under- 
standing between  botn  parties  and  unknown  to  the  manufacturers'  associations  and 
labor  unions,  which  otherwise  are  obliged  to  stop  such  practices.  Manufacturers 
practicing  these  evasions  are  of  course  also  in  a  position  to  sell  their  goods  at  lower  prices. 

In  the  cottage  industry,  an  average  of  from  5  to  10  or  more  per  cent  is  to  be  added 
to  the  stipulated  schedule  prices  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  self-cost  price,  i.  e.,  the 
price  without  any  profit.  This  percentage,  however,  fluctuates  according  to  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  goods.  In  establishments  which  scarcely  inspect,  supervise,  or 
control  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  ^oods  during  the  various  operations  of  the 
manufacturing  processes,  the  percentage  is  low,  while  it  is  higher  than  10  per  cent 
with  establishments  which  make  quality  goods  and  subject  same  to  scrutinizing 
examinations. 

Several  firms  have  made  special  arrangements  in  their  factories  deviating  from 
those  in  other  plants.  For  instance,  they  nave  scissors  tempered  in  their  factories,  or 
knives  assembled  in  ''Teilarbeit"  (see  the  above  explanation  of  this  technical  expres- 
sion by  the  translator),  such  as  boring  bolsters,  milling  scales,  etc.,  for  which  they 
paid  either  by  piece  or  by  day  such  wages  as  are  agreed  upon  with  the  workmen. 
This  arrangement  is  permitted  by  the  organizations  and  is  chiefly  applied  for  the 
production  of  cheap  bulk  articles  (knives)  in  large  quantities  for  export.  A  few  per 
cent  are  saved  in  this  way  and  these  manufacturers  are  thus  enabled  to  sell  at  slightly 
lower  prices.    [See  ttie  "Reiders"  (assemblers)  price  schedule  of  Nov.  13,  1911.] 
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Another  group  of  numuiactiurefB  make  their  goods  entirely  in  '^Teilarbent"  in  their 
factories.  Some  urtKles,  but  particularly  solid  steel  table  IbxiTes  and  forks,  acre  beong 
pinduced  in  this  manner  in  "Lohuschleifer^n''  or  ''Aecofdschleifereien."  For 
these  establishments  a  special^price  schedule  for  ''TeJiarbeif'  has  been  made  coTsr- 
ing  the  various  labor  operations.  The  manufacturer  places  at  the  dispoear  of  his 
workmen  the  working  places  and  supplies  the  working  material  and  tools  without 
making  a  chaige  therefor,  unlUce  the  practice  of  manuractureiB  who  employ  cottage 
workmen.  By  this  working  method  solid  steel  table  knives  and  forks  can  be  produced 
so  much  more  profitable  that  manufacturers,  working  under  the  pertinent  wage  sched- 
ule of  the  cottage  industry,  are  haardly  able  to  further  compete.  Some  Solingen  cut- 
lery is  being  produced  in  machinery  plants,  i.  e.,  thev  are  made  chiefly  with  the  use 
of  machines.  This  method  of  manufacturing  is  largely  applied  to  the  production  of 
razors,  but  scissors  and  table  knives  are  sometimes  made  m  this  manner.  The  prin- 
ciple kinds  and  G[ualitiee  of  articles  to  be  produced  by  this  method  of  manufacturing  are 
likewise  determmed  in  price  schedules  as  are  the  wage  scales  which  are  to  govern  meir 
production,  with  separate  schedule  for  each  firm,  although,  however,  these  schedules 
do  not  vary  much  in  anv  essential  feature. 

The  razor-grinding  plants  (machine  grinding  plants;,  which  practically  without 
exception  have  fixed  schedules,  will  most  Hkely  soon  form  an  association  and  there 
will  then  be  established  a  common  uniform  wage  tariff  binding  for  them  all.  The 
manufacturers  with  such  plants  supply,  of  course,  power,  machine,  etc..  tools,  light, 
etc.  It  is  customary  for  such  estaDli^ments  to  make  an  addition  of  at  least  25  per 
per  cent  for  general  manufacturing  expenses  when  calculating  self  cost;  this  percent- 
age, however,  will  not  be  deemed  sufficient  by  rational  manufacturers,  and  an  addition 
of  3S3J  per  cent  to  above  will  approximate  the  normal  custom  in  this  respect. 

Should  one  or  the  other  kinas  of  articles  be  not  included  in  the  "Teilarbeit "  sched- 
ule, it  is  customary  for  the  manufacturer,  in^o  intends  to  make  these  goods,  to  take  tte 
price  schedule  of  die  cottage  industry  as  a  basis  and  deduct  25  per  cent  from  its  figures 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  proper  wages  to  be  paid  to  his  workmen.  This  reduction, 
however,  has  no  bearing  upon  the  cost  price,  because  the  increased  manufacturing 
expenses  incidental  to  this  method  of  manufacturing  will  again  offset  the  lower  wages. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  yearly  report  of  the  Solingen  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  year  1^7  is  here  quoted  by  way  of  illustrating  the  vast  importance  to  the 
manufacturer  of  the  wage  question  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
used: 


(( 


CUTLERY  INDtTSTHY — TABLE  KNIVES  AND  PORKSj  POCKET  KNIVES,  SCISSORS,  RAZORS. 


''The  extremely  favorable  market  condition  which  prevailed  during  the  entire  year 
1906  continued  during  the  past  year  until  fall.  The  demand  was  exceedingly  active 
in  all  branches  of  the  Solingen  cutlery  industry;  the  orders  which  sometimes  were 
placed  even  beyond  the  actual  wants  could  not  always  be  filled  in  time,  especially  as 
a  shortage  of  workmen  was  often  keenly  noticeable.  A  change  set  in  during  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year,  when  a  crisis  took  place  in  the  American  market  and  the 
entire  condition  of  me  market  changed  for  the  worse.  Orders  came  in  more  scanty 
and  many  old  orders  were  canceled.  Nevertheless  the  manufacturers  in  general  were 
engaged  satisfactorily,  as  many  orders  from  the  previous  months  had  to  be  executed, 
and  besides  the  Christmas  busmess,  with  its  increased  demand,  made  itself  felt. 

**0f  the  greatest  importance  for  the  cultery  industry  was  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production  during  the  past  year,  caused  chiefly  by  a  considerable  increase 
in  wages .  Though  i t  be  a  fac  t  that  the  raw  m  aterials  had  to  be  purchased  at  higher  prices 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year — the  increase  in  ivory  deserves  particular  mention- 
ing— this  feature  is  by  ten  not  of  as  great  an  importance  as  are  the  waffe  increases  which 
were  allowed  the  workmen.  Since  the  value  of  the  metal,  the  steel,  iron,  brass,  etc., 
is  of  no  great  moment  as  an  element  of  value  in  its  bearing  upon  l&e  value  of  the  fin- 
ished article  with  all  the  products  of  the  Solingen  cutlery  industry. 

*'The  movement  for  higher  wages,  which  was  commenced  by  the  labor  unions  at  (he 
end  of  the  year  1906  and  continued  during  the  past  year,  embraced  most  classes  of 
workmen  and  resulted  in  increases  of  10  to  20  per  cent  on  the  prices  agreed  ux>on  be- 
tween the  manufacturers*  associations  and  labor  organizations,  lliis  situation  made  it 
very  hard  and  often  impossible  for  the  manufticturers  to  make  a  satirfactory  profit. 
They  did  not  consider  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  the  value  of  these  goods  depends 
principally  upon  the  amount  of  wages  and  is  but  little  influenced  bv  an  advance  or 
decrease  of  the  price  of  metals.  To  what  d^ree  this  is  the  case  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  comprehensive  table  showing  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  raw  materials 
in  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  wages  paid  for  the  production  of  some  kinds  of  pocket 
knives,  soissors,  and  razors: 
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POCKETKNIVES. 


Scale. 


C<MtOf 

produo 

tlon  per 

dosen 

marks. 


Value  of  metal. 


Marks. 


Ebony 3.30 

Horn 8.90 

Do I  13.35 

Steel '  36.00 

iTory 39.10 

Do 1  15.76 

Pearl I  15.14 

IVWT I  18.05 

Pearl ,  19.17 


0.49 
1.11 

I.IS 
.88 
2.30 
.90 
1.20 
1.00 
1.88 


Percent 
of  total 
v^oe. 


15 
12 
9 
3 
6 
6 
8 
6 
10 


Value  oi  acalee. 


Marks. 


0.22 
1.20 
1.40 


Peroent 
of  total 
value. 


7 
14 

10 


5.00 

13 

6.50 

41 

3.40 

22 

6.00 

33 

5.00 

26 

Wages,  including 
manufacturing 
expenses. 


2.50 
6.50 
10.77 
25.12 
81.80 
8.36 
10.54 
11.05 
12.20 


Peroent 
of  total 
value. 


78 
74 
81 
97 
81 
53 
70 
61 
64 


dCISBOHS. 


Description. 


LadJea'  scissors,  cheap  quality 

Do 

Do 

.  Do 

Nail  sdasors,  fine  quality 

Pocket  scissors,  flzie  quality 

I/adies'  scissors,  flne  quality 

J>o .* 

RAZORS. 

With  hard  rubber  handle I         7.60 

Do 16.20 


Value  of  material. 

Cost  of 

produc- 

tion per 

— 

— 

dozen 
marks. 

Marks. 

Percent 
of  total 
value. 

4.15 

0.55 

13 

4.55 

.60 

13 

5.20 

.70 

18 

5.90 

.80 

14 

8.90 

1.30 

15 

9.80 

1.40 

14 

ro.90 

1.70 

16 

12.00 

2.00 

17 

1 

Wages,  including 

'     mannfaeturing 

%yponscfl. 

1 

Percent 

Marks. 

OftOUl 

1 

value. 

3.60 

87 

3.95 

87 

4.50 

87 

5.15 

86 

7.60 

85 

8.40 

86 

9.20 

84 

10.00 

83 

1.85 
2.00 


26 
12  > 


5.75 
14.20 


75 
88 


"This  table  clearly  shows  that  slight  redactions  in  the  prices  of  raw  material  have 
scarcely  any  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  production  and  consequently  upon  the  selling 
prices  of  cutlery,  rurchasers  of  Soling^n  cutlery  will  have  to  figure  that  the  in- 
creased selling  prices  will  largely  be  maintained  in  future,  owing  to  the  heavy  wage 
raises  which  are  fixed  in  the  shape  of  contracts  between  the  manufacturers'  assooia- 
tions  and  the  labor  oi^nizations. 

''The  export  of  Sohngen  cutlery  probably  approximates  the  figures  of  the  previous 
years,  although  there  are  various  features  whicn  rendered  the  export  business  consid- 
erably more  difficult.  There  was  first  of  all  the  beginning  of  the  American  crisis  in 
the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  which  naturally  influenced  very  unfavorably  the 
export  buainesB  to  the  United  States,  the  most  important  foreign  market  which  the 
SiuingeB  industry  possesses. 

"Again,  one  must  not  overlook  that  the  advance  in  settling  prices  in  consequence 
of  the  advance  in  wages  makes  more  difficult  competition  with  foreign  industries, 
especially  with  the  Sheffield  industry,  where  corresponding  increases  in  labor  wages 
are  not  recorded    ♦    *    *. " 

Dr.  E.  Hornuno, 
Syndikusy  Union  qfSolingen  Manufaciwrers' 

Associations  and  Union  of  Employees. 

Mr.  Di£HL.  That  is  the  statement  which  the  doctor  has  made,  and 
he  desires,  continuing  with  this,  to  submit  complete  sets  of  the  price 
schedules  which  govern  in  the  industry. 

Senator  Lodge.  Wage  schedules  ? 

Mj.  Diehl.  Yes.  Tney  are  not  alone  that,  but  price  schedules. 
For  instance,  in  the  industry  you  buy  black  blades  at  a  set  price  from 
the  plants  and  firms  which  makf  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  same. 
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The  price  per  schedule  includes  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
wages  for  elaboration  of  the  blade.  So  they  not  alone  are  wage 
schedules,  but  also  price  schedules. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  books  show  the  price  schedules.  Do  they 
also  show  wage  schedules  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  They  show  the  wages  and  price  schedules  of  all  those  labor 
performances  which  are  to-day  governed  by  tariff  in  that  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  industry  do  they  cover,  the  cutlery  industry? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  All  cutlery;  Solingen  cutlery. 

Senator  Lodge.  By  ^^Teilarbeit,"  you  mean  piece  work  ? 

Mr.  DiEiiL.  I  defined  it  wten  I  read  it.  Teilarbeit  is  a  division  of 
the  work. 

Swiator  Lodge.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  meant  piecework  or 
the  work  on  special  parts. 

Mr.  DiBHL.  Literally  translated  it  means  work  in  piece.  If  a  manu- 
facturer who  has  a  schedule  works  in  part  in  Teilarbeit,  he  is  permit- 
ted to  subtract  from  the  wage  prices  fixed  in  the  schedule  for  the 
complete  piece  of  work  various  amounts  of  money  for  the  different 
portions  of  work,  namely,  subordinate  items  of  work  which  constitute 
a  portion  of  the  entire  particular  work  for  which  a  price  is  fixed. 
The  schedules  stipulate  tne  extent  of  such  deductions. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  leave  these  with  the  committee  I 

Mr.  Diehl.  Yes;  he  brings  them  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  say  these  tables  contain  the  wages? 

Mr.  Diehl.  They  contam  the  wages;  yes.  The  only  other  tariffs 
which  the  doctor  has  here  are  for  razor  manufacturing  plants.  Unfor- 
tunately the  doctor  says  they  are  not  in  duplicate,  and  he  therefore 
has  not  a  set  to  present. 

Senator  I^odge.  Can  Dr.  Homung  tell  us  generally  what  the  aver- 
age wage  is  in  Solingen ) 

Mr.  Diehl  (translating  answer).  It  is  different  for  the  classes  of 
labor.  But,  in  a  general  way,  one  can  figure  on  a  weekly  wag6  of 
42  marks;   that  is,  about  7  marks  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  For  skilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Diehl  (translating  answer) .  For  skilled  labor. 

Senator  Lodge.  Seven  marks  a  day? 

Mr.  DiEHi..  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  in  American  money? 

Mr.  Diehl.  Seven  marks  a  day  is  $1.70,  I  should  say,  roughly 
perhaps  SL67. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge^  how  that 
would  compare  with  a  similar  grade  of  labor  in  a  similar  mdustry  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Diehl  (after  conferring  with  Dr.  Homung) .  He  is  not  informed 
about  that. 

Senator  Ix>dg£.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Diehl  (translating  answer).  From  8  to  9  hours;  even  10 hours 
a  day. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  in  the  manufactories.  How  long  do  they 
work  in  the  home  ?    There  is  no  restriction  there,  is  there  i 

Mr.  Diehl  (tf anslating  answer) .  This  governs  the  house  industrr. 
Organized  laborers  do  not  work  above  9  to  10  hours.  Generally,  while 
they  receive  a  weekly  wage  of  42  marks,  they  work  practicafly  only 
four  days  in  the  week.  If  they  would  work  sbc  days,  they  could 
earn  more  money. 
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Senator  Lodge.  You  are  a  Treasury  agent,  are  jou  not  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  NO;^  Senator;  I  am  special  comnnssioner  of  the  Philip-* 
pine  Custom  Service,  stationed  in  Europe. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  mean  you  have  been  doing  work  for  the  Treas-* 
ury  there  < 

Mr.  Diehl.  Yes^  sir;  I  have  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs,  been  engaged  in  an  investigation  for  the  United 
States  Treasurv  in  the  Sohngen  industry  during  the  period  of  somo 
four  months  which  has  just  terminated. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  know  nothing  more  about  the  wages  there, 
I  suppose,  than  Dr.  Homung  has  stated  ? 

Mr.  Diehl.  What  the  doctor  has  stated  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
correct.  Practically  60  per  cent  of  the  workingmen  there  in  the 
industry  celebrate  what  tney  call  there  a  ''Blue  Monday";  they  do 
not  work  on  Mondays.  But  their  weekly  income  raises  from  40  ta 
even  sometimes  50  and  60  marks  per  week.  For  instance,  razor 
assemblers  and  finishers  get  in  factories  a  daily  wi^e  of  5  marks  and 
40  pfennigs.  '  ' 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  the  factory  wage  in  razor  factories  ? 

Mr.  Diehl.  Li  razor  factories.  Calculated  at  that  the  particular 
tariffs  are  adjusted,  and  it  is  the  understanding  that  the  factory  which 
pays  such  a  wage  furnishes  power,  the  working  place,  and  all  materiaJs 
and  things  to  execute  the  work,  and  for  that  element  it  is  necessary  to 
add  33}  per  cent  as  overhead  expenses,  which  the  manufacturer  has 
to  bear.     If  you  add,  then,  a  third  to  5  marks  and  40  pfennigs,  you 

Sit  about  7  marks  and  20  pfennigs.    That  is  the  figure  given  by  Dr. 
omung. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  want  the  labor  cost,  not  the  overhead  charges,, 
so  much. 

Mr.  Diehl.  His  figure,  7  marks,  is  in  the  house  industry,  where  a 
man  has  to  furnish  everything  himself.  If  he  is  empWed  in  a 
factory,  where  the  tools  and  the  power  and  the  light  are  furnished,, 
he  naturally  gets  less. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  gets  5  marks  ? 

Mr.  Diehl.  Five  marks,  40  pfennigs.  In  one  of  these  schedules^ 
governing  the  assembling  and  finishing  of  razors  in  factories,  you 
will  find,  stated  that  after  the  twenty-first  year,  and  after  the  boy  has 
finished  his  apprenticeship,  he  is  to  receive  3  marks  and  50  pfennigs 
per  day,  with  two  yearly  increases,  so  that  when  he  is  26  years  of  age  he 
receives  the  standard  wages  of  5  marks  and  40  pfennigs. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  are  the  standard  wages  in  the  factory  t 

Mr.  Diehl.  Yes,  sir;  for  that  class  of  work. 

Senator  Lodge.  Are  the  razors  mostly  made  in  factories  ? 

Mr.  Diehl.  To-day  they  are  as  concerns  the  cheaper  class  of  razors 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  does  that  home  or  cottage  industry 
exist,  Mr.  Diehl  ?  Its  existence  has  been  frequently  asserted  and  as 
often  denied  in  controversies  over  rates,  and  tne  doctor  has  stated  its 
existence.  What  proportion  of  the  industry  is  done  in  this  home- 
w^ — ^in  the  home  or  cottage  industry  ? 

Mr.  Diehl.  I  should  thiws:  to-day  about  half  and  half  as  concerns 
the  place  where  the  work  is  done.  F uUv  one-half  is  being  produced  in 
worfidng  nlaces  at  the  home  of  the  laborers.  However,  the  ''home^ 
workers'"  schedules  apply  also  sometimes  where  the  work  is  being 
performed  in  regular  lactoiy  establishments.  Therefore  it  may  be- 
said  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  Solingen  articles  are  manufactured 
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under  cottage  or  home-workers'  schedule.  Some  articles  are  pre- 
ponderantly made  in  cottage  industries;  others  are  not.  The  cottage 
mdustry  is  doomed  to  die  out,  in  my  opinion.  The  introduction  of 
labor-saving  appliances  in  that  industry  is  constantly  being  fo<u^t 
by  the  labor  unions.  For  instance,  this  new  American  grinding 
machine  which  they  are  now  trying  to.  introduce.  The  labor  unions 
say  ''All  rijght,  you  can  introduce  it,  but  we  demand  the  same  wages 
to  work  with  that  machine  as  we  do  when  working  in  the  old  way." 
That  has  principally  stood  in  the  way  of  betterments.  There  is,  to 
my  mind,  no  question  that  the  values  which  have  heretofore  been 
taken  into  consideration  for  statistical  purposes  in  tariff  legislation 
are  more  or  less  fictitious.  I  deem  this  to  be  the  case  if  the^  are  based 
upon  these  customs  values,  which  are  a  matter  of  statistical  reccmi 
here  and  have  been  heretofore.  Many  importers  over  here  have 
generally  undervalued,  considerably  undervalued,  and  the  cutlery 
paragraphs  of  our  present  customs  tariff  are  so  adjusted  that  if  ime 
man  begins  undervaluation,  the  other  people  either  have  to  do  the 
same  thing  or  stop  importing  those  particular  articles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  very  many  ship- 
ments undervalued  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  A  great  many  of  the  cutlery  articles  imported  have 
been  undervalued  in  the  past,  but  these  differences  are  now  rapidly 
being  adjusted. 

PI  Senator  Smoot.  In  1909  I  had  a  number  of  affidavits  from  manu- 
facturers of  razors,  and  also  cutlerj  and  scissors,  stating  that  they  had 
received  letters  from  German  manufacturers  in  which  they  sugiscested 
the  undervaluation  of  the  importations  into  this  country  and  told  the 
manufacturers  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Quite  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  while  the  manufacturers  did  not  buy  any  of 
the  ^oods  thev  were  supposed  to  have  purchased  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  the  whole  scheme  was  given  to  them.  Have  3?ou  ever  heard 
of  that  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Quite  right.  I  have  come  across  similar  instances 
where  that  has  been  done.  1  will  mention  one  instance  in  connection 
with  razor  importations.  We  have  a  duty  limit  of  $3  per  dozen,  corre- 
sponding to  an  import  valuation  of  not  more  than  12  marks  40  pfennigs 
per  dozen.  These  razors  were  invoiced  in  the  customs  invoices  at 
12  marks  40  per  dozen,  and  the  value  was  questioned.  The  origi- 
nal invoice  of  the  manufacturer  was  produced  and  showed  that 
the  value  was  12  marks  40.  During  the  investigation  it  devel- 
oped that  a  further  invoice  existed,  showing  an  overprice  of  some 
3  marks  per  dozen.  In  order  to  hide  that  transaction,  the  second 
invoice  was  not  made  in  the  name  of  the  firm  that  manufactured  the 
razors,  but  in  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  firm.  So,  if  an  examining 
official  ^oes  to  the  importing  firm  or  the  buying  firm  to  examine  the 
books;  he  will  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  the  transaction  cor- 
rectly recorded.  In  cxaminiag  the  books  the  examiner  will  find  two 
entries:  One  in  the  name  of  the  manufacturing  firm,  showing  the 
price  to  be  marks  12.40;  the  other  in  the  name  of  the  head  or  the 
manufacturing  firm  covering  the  overprice — that  is,  the  difference 
between  actual  price  and  that  given  in  invoices  for  customs  purposes. 
Say  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  firm  is  called  '*N.  N.'';  unless  the 
examiner  knows  who  that  man  is  he  might  never  have  a  suspicion 
when  he  comes  across  entries  standing  in  *'N.  N.'s**  name. 
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Senator  Smoot  It  is  manipulation  of  accounts,  then^  on  the  part  of 
German  manufacturers  that  allows  those  undervaluations  to  come  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Not  as  a  general  things  although  they  know  of  it.  I 
must  say  that  generally  the  Gterman,  manufacturers  themselves  have 
not  practiced  those  undervaluations.  The  customhouse  invoices  or  the 
consular  invoices  were  mostly  signed  by  the  buying  representatives  of 
the  importing  firms  over  here.  Naturally  these  buying  representa- 
tives are  German  firms,  and  most  of  them  are  also  lAanufacturers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  may  say  this,  that  the  undervaluations  are 
generally  manipulated  by  our  importers  located  in  New  York  or  their 
agents  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Quite  right;  yes.  The  Solingen  people  are  very 
familiar  with  our  tariff.  They  know  same  just  as  weH  as  we  do  on 
this  side,  and  they  feel  that  when  a  man  buys  a  pocketknife  which 
costs  5  marks  and  80  pfennigs  he  can  not  sell  it  in  this  market 
unless  he  brings  it  at  a  value  of  5  marks  and  40  pfennigs,  or  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter.     It  is  an  open  secret. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that  not  alone  the  manufacturers  but 
laborers  likewise  squeeze  the  price  and  work  under  the  price  schedules 
as  concerns  the  production  of  the  goods  for  the  American  market. 
Mv  investigations  do  not  bear  that  out.  There  are  some  instances 
wnere  this  is  done,  but  generally  the  full  wages  are  being  paid  for  the 
production  of  goods  for  the  American  market  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  paid  for  the  production  of  goods  for  the  German  market. 
There  is  always  a  tendency,  however,  owing  to  this  duty  limit,  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturer,  to  meet  existing  conditions  with  reduced 
quality,  and  to  try  in  every  way  possible  to  produce  a  knife  or  other 
article  which  fits  the  tariff.  He  may  even  forego  part  of  his  normal 
profit  in  arranging  a  selling  price  for  the  American  market.  I  must 
conclude  that  they  do  that  from  calculations  presented  to  me  by 
manufacturers  which  were  to  explain  that  they  were  able  to  sell,  and 
did  s^ll,  at  certain  prices  in  order  to  show  that  their  customer  did  not 
undervalue. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  He  sells  at  a  little  less  in  this  country  than  at 
home  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  The  same  articles  are  not  sold  for  the  home  market. 
The  American  market  requires  a  special  line  of  goods.  The  quality 
is  much  cheaper  that  comes  over  here,  owing  to  the  existing  tariff,  than 
it  is  for  home  consumption;  of  course  similar  qualities,  as  in  cheap 
knives,  are  going  to  India.  But  the  types  are  somewhat  different. 
Distinct  types  of  different  quality  have  been  evolved,  as  a  result  of  our 
present  tanff .  I  have  looked  over  many  sample  collections  of  these 
manufacturers  for  prior  years  and  I  have  noticed  that  a  radical  change 
took  place  in  the  types  and  qualities  when  this  present  tariff  went  into 
effect — that  is,  the  tariff  of  August  5,  1909. 

Senator  liODOE.  Dr.  Homune  said  in  his  statement  that  the  Ameri- 
can market  was  the  best  marKet  for  the  Solengin  district,  or  very 
important. 

Mr.  DiEHL  (consulting  Dr.  Homung).  The  most  important  foreign 
market. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  vou  find  that  to  be  the  case  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  That  is  the  case,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  proportion  of  the 
labor  of  the  German  industry  is  composed  of  women  and  children  ? 
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Mr.  DiEHL.  Speaking  of  the  cutlery  industry,  hardly  anjr  in  fac- 
tories. In  the  cottage  mdustry  sometimes  everybody  puts  his  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel.  The  women  usually  carry  the  goods  about,  and 
thus  assist  their  husbands  and  brothers.  But  you  could  not  say 
that  women  to  a  large  extent  actually  perform  mechanical  labor, 
other  than  acting  as  messengers  and  earners  to  bring  to  the  market 
these  half  finished  or  three-quarter  finished  or  fully  finished  articles.  ' 

Senator  McC^tmber.  Not  knowing  the  method  of  the  manufacture, 
I  have  not  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  this  cottage  industry  consists  of; 
how  a  man  or  a  woman  can  manufacture  table  knives  in  their  own 
home,  if  that  is  what  we  mean  by  it.     I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  DiEHL.  The  cottage  industry  consists  principally  in  this^  that 
working  men/  performing  the  different  stages  of  manufacturing  inci- 
dental to  the  production  of  cutlery,  work  m  their  own  homes.  The 
man  who  is  called  a  ''manufacturer^  may  not  have  a  single  tool  in 
his  house,  and  still,  under  the  definition  prevalent  in  the  district,  is 
called  a  manufacturer.  He  purchases  of  one  establishment  the  black 
blades,  he  gives  them  to  a  man  who  grinds  the  blades  and  passes  the 
knife  along  until  it  eventually  reaches  the  hands  of  the  assembler, 
and  fmallv  the  finishers,  who  turn  it  over  to  the  manufacturer  Iks  a 
completed  article. 

The  Chairman.  Many  of  the  manufacturers,  in  other  words,  sim- 
ply assemble  the  different  materials,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  No ;  the  manufacturer  himsett  who  works  with  cottage 
industry  exclusively  does  not  do  any  manufacturing  proper  othor 
than  supervising  the  transfer  of  the  goods  during  the  dilferent  stages 
of  manufacture  from  one  cottage  inoustrial  to  another. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  after  they  are  finished,  handles  them  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  After  they  are  fimshed  they  come  to  him,  and  they  are 
finally  inspected  and  marketed  by  him. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Are  the  blades  of  which  you  speak  ground  by 
hand?  .  ^ 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Mostly.  They  have  hardly  any  machine  grinding  ex- 
cept for  the  production  of  razors;  and  then  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  skill  necessary  to  even  work  with  those  machines. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  the  handles,  etc.,  made  in  the  cottages  t 

Mr.  DiEHL.  The  handles  are  finished  likewise  in  the  industry,  yes. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  razor  handle  of  black  rubber;  it  comes  six  in  a 
sheet,  molded  in  shape.  It  is  broken  apart  and  finished  up  in  the 
industry  there.  That  industry  is  absolutely  self-contained,  and  the 
great  value  Ues  in  its  finely  trained  stock  of  laborers,  who  are  available 
for  every  stage  of  the  manufacture.  Abutting  on  that  district,  which 
produces  principally  cutlery — forks  and  table  knives — there  is  the 
ilemscheid  district,  which  manufactures  tools. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  understand  you  exactly 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  daily  and  weekly  wage.  Did  1 
understand  you  to  say  that  the  standard  wage  was  42  marks 
a  week  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  That  is,  the  average  wage,  Senator,  is  42  marks  a  week 
for  an  expert  grinder.  He  earns  that  much,  the  doctor  maintains, 
if  he  works  only  four  days  a  week,  if  he  is  quite  expert.  But  calcu- 
lated, then,  over  the  week,  at  the  rate  of  six  working  days  a  week,  it 
amounts  to  7  marks.    That  is  how  he  got  his  figure. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  doctor  claims,  as  I  understand,  that  iJbat 
represents  a  week  of  four  days,  t 
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Mr.  DiEHL.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  ask  him  the  question 
[tpanslating  answer].  He  states  he  means  a  week  of  four  days.  42 
marks  is  estimated  by  him  as  the  average  income  of  a  skilled  cutlery 
workman  when  worlang  four  days. 

Senator  Simmons.  Forty-two  marks  for  a  week  of  four  days  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Forty-two  marks. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  standard  wage  in  the  cutlery  manu- 
facturing industry  of  Germany,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL  (translating  answer).  He  says  no;  this  is  not  general  as 

foveming  every  class  oi  w^ork;  it  is  an  average  for  the  cutlery  in- 
ustry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Four  days  a  week,  and  how  many  hours  per  day  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL  (translating  answer).  Say  an  average  of  9  hours  to  10 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  the  labor  organizations  will  not  permit 
any  one  man  to  do  work  more  than  four  days  a  week?  Do  I  under- 
stand that? 

Mr.  DiEHL  (translating  answer).  He  says  no,  no;  that  is  not  a  re- 
striction by  any  union.  They  close  very  early  on  Saturday,  and  are 
paid  oflF;  and  in  some  instances  they  are  even  paid  off  Friday  evening, 
and  then  they  stop  working,  and  most  of  them  do  not  work  again  on 
Monday. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  ?    For  what  reason  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL  (translatmg  answer).  He  says  they  enjoy  Ufe  in  other 
manners. 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Monday  is  usually  designated  as  a  '*blue  Monday.'' 

The  Chairman.  Monday  is  a  day  of  rest  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL  (translating  answer).  He  says  they  make  it  one  of  recre- 
ation, and  that  may  not  be  a  rest. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  the  United 
States  was  the  chief  market  for  German  cutlery  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  That  is  in  the  doctor's  statement,  Senator,  which  I 
read,  and  it  is  an  excerpt  from  the  yearly  report  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Solingen  for  the  year  1907.  1  would  like  to  ask  the 
doctor  about  that.  I  think  one  could  average  the  exportations  from 
that  district  to  the  United  States  at,  sav,  not  in  excess  of  $2,000,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  the  statement  that 
America  is  the  chief  foreign  market  for  German  cutlery  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL.  If  you  will  permit,  I  will  ask  that  question  of  the  d^octor. 
[Translating  answer.]  He  says  yes;  for  export  business  it  is  the 
principal  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  the  principal  market  for  razors  ? 

Mr.  Deehl  (translating  answer).  He  says  he  would  not  care  to  be 
positive,  because  a  large  quantity  of  razors  are  exported  to  Russia. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  asked  that  because  I  was  under  the  iinpression 
that  there  were  very  few  razors  of  any  kind  imported  into  this 
country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no;  a  very  large  number  are  imported. 

Mr.  Diehl.  Oh,  no;  they  are  imported.  I  know  of  one  kind  alone 
about  which  I  have  just  now  advice,  that  shipment  of  approximately 
20,000  dozen  is  being  prepared.  Same  are  razors  of  Swedish  steel, 
which  are  invoiced  at  marks  4.20  per  dozen,  and  the  value  of 
which  is  now  in  dispute  and  in  the  course  of  settlement  before  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers.     The  doctor  was  brought  over  here 
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principally  to  give  enlightenment  on  the  cost  of  razor  production, 
with  specific  reference  to  this  quality  and  Idnd  of  razor,  as  it  is 
doubted  that  same  can  be  manufactured  and  sold  at  marks  4.20  per 
dozen.    The  wage  schedules  do  not  permit  this. 

Senator  Simmons.  My  memory  may  be  at  fault,  but  my  recollection 
was  that  when  we  had  the  Payne  bill  up  it  appeared  from  the  table 
we  had  that  there  was  scarcely^  any  importation  of  razors. 

Senator  Shoot.  We  got  an  increase  on  the  rates  in  the  Payne 
schedule;  and  the  evidence  showed  at  tiiat  time  tliat  unless  there 
had  been  an  increase,  what  few  factories  were  left  in  this  country 
would  have  gone  out  of  business. 

Mr.  DiEHL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Senator,  the  cost  of  production  of 
razors  has  cheapened  since. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  simply  ^ving  my  recollection.  I  may 
have  had  my  mind  on  some  other  item. 

Mr.  DiEHL.  A  Bessemer  steel  razor,  which  is  now  being  shipped  to 
this  country  at  $1  a  dozen  formerly  cost  over  a  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
perhaps  $1.30;  and  the  cost  of  production  has  been  brought  down 
to  SI  within  the  last  two  years  and  a  half;  that  is,  since  me  enact- 
ment of  the  present  tarifiP  measure. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  I  am  mistaken  about  that.  !)•  you 
happen  to  know  what  the  Grerman  tariff  rate  is  on  cutlery  t 

Mr.  DiBHL.  I  do  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  a  highly  protective  rate  t 

Mr.  DiEHL.  Perhaps  the  Doctor  can  give  that  information,  as  a 
whole  lot  of  scissors  are  imported  from  France  to  Splingen,  and  then 
reshipped  to  this  country.  [Translating  answer.]  Ete  thinks  Ger- 
many nas  a  tariff  based  on  specific  rates.     He  is  not  quite  sure. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  the  Dpctor  tell  us  whether  there  is  any 
American  cutlery  imported  into  Germany  ? 

Mr.  DnsHL  (translating  answer).  He  says  as  far  as  he  knows  some 
cutlery  is  being  imported,  but  he  can  not  state  what  kind,  as,  so  far  as 
Solingen  is  concerned,  it  naturally  would  Qot  come  to  SoUngen. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  would  like  to  get  at  is  this:  Who  is  the 
German  manufacturer's  competitor  in  cutlery  in  the  German  market  ? 

Mr.  DiEHL  (translating  answer).  He  says  Sheffield  and  Nixdoif, 
Bohemia.  A  lot  of  multibladed  pocketkmves  are  being  brought  in 
from  Bohemia,  as,  owing  to  the  high  wages  which  are  being  paid  in 
the  Solingen  industry  in  comparison  with  the  Bohemian  mdustiy, 
Germany  is  a  favora^ble  market  for  these  Bohemian  pocketkniyes. 
For  instance,  in  Solingen,  he  says,  the  wages  for  assembling  pro- 

fressively  increase  with  the  number  of  blades,  so  that  a  multibladed 
nife  can  be  made  cheaper  elsewhere. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  duty  put  on  by  Germany  because  of  the 
difference  in  labor  cost  in  England  and  in  Grermany? 
Mr.  DiEHL  (translating  answer).  He  says  he  does  not  think  so. 
The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  of  Mr.  Diehl  or 
Dr.  Hornung?    If  not,  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

The  committee  thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  Feoruary  22,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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,  FBBBTTABY  22,  1912. 

Committee  on  Finanoe, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washinfftony  u.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Lodge,  Smoot,  Heybnrn, 
Simmons,  Williams,  and  Johnson* 

STATEMEITT  OF  MR.  JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL,  BEPBESENTZHO 
THE  TOUVGSTOWH  SHEET  &  TTTBE  CO.,  OF  TOUHOSTOWIT, 
OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  Mr.  James  A.  Campbell  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  represent  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  present  your  views  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
subject  is  wrought-iron  pipej  but  before  I  speak  of  that  I  want  to 
devote  just  a  minute  to  cleanng  up  some  things  that  Mr.  Butler  said 
yesterday^  with  reference  to  ferromanganese.  Ferromanganese  has 
been  coming  in  under  the  same  duty  as  pig  iron.  The  independent 
manufacturers  of  steel  are  all  users  of  ferromanganese,  but  not  to  any 
large  extent.  Our  company  uses  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  a  year, 
ana  a  nxmiber  of  other  companies  use  from  4,000  to  10,000  tons  a 
year.  There  is  not  one  of  tne  independent  companies  that  is  lai^e 
enoiijgh  to  operate  a  furnace  or  to  build  a  furnace  for  the  purpose  of 
making  ferromanganese.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  and  the  duty  is 
raised  to  about  three  times  what  it  is  now  (it  will  be  about  S6,at 
16  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  S2.50),  and  ore  comes  in  free  as 

{provided  by  the  biQ,  we  will  be  obliged  to  get  together  and  smelt 
oreign  ores  in  some  way  or  build  a  furnace  on  purpose  for  it.  If  the 
object  is  to  force  the  manufacture  of  ferromanganese  here,  you  will 
accomplish  that  purpose.  If  the  object  is  to  raise  revenue,  you 
would  raise  much  more  revenue  by  leaving  ferromanganese  in  with 
pi^  iron  and  obtaining  the  same  duty.  1  do  not  uiow  what  the 
object  of  the  bill  is  in  making  the  ore  free  and  in  raising  the  duty 
to  about  three  times  as  much  as  it  has  been  on  the  &iished  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  just  made  a  misguess,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  wanted  to  explain  what  will  happen  under  the 
bill,  and  you  will  know  what  you  want  to  do  with  it. 

I  am-  here  representing  a  number  of  the  independent  pipe  manu- 
facturing companies,  some  of  whom  make  pipe  from  their  own  ore 
and  coal  to  the  finished  product,  and  some  of  whom  buy  their  skelp 
and  plates  and  make  it  mto  pipe.  House  bill  No.  18642,  we  under- 
stana,  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  of  $20  per  ton  in  the  Payne  bUl 
to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  what  would  be  equal  to  $6  to  S8  per 
ton  in  the  Underwood  or  present  bill. 

We  wish  to  respectfully  protest  against  this  bill,  for  the  following 
reasons: 
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First.  The  cost  of  assembling  our  raw  materials  here  is  much  greater 
than  abroad,  due  to  the  long  distances  we  transport  our  ore  and  coal, 
and  consequently  our  cost  of  production  is  mucn  greater. 

Second.  Pipe  is  a  highly  finished  product,  passing  through  a  num- 
ber of  different  operations  (namely,  minirig  the  ore  and  coai,  smelting 
into  pig  metal,  converting  into  steel,  rolling  into  skelp  or  plates  mq 
making  into  pipe,  threading  the  pipe,  and  making  and  threading  the 
couplings),  and  for  this  reason  carries  a  high  labor  cost,  or,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  estimate,  including  transportation  labor,  about  $20  per  ton. 
This  cost  is  about  twice  that  of  the  foreign  maker,  and  places  us  and 
our  employees  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Thira.  6ur  cost  of  transportation  of  the  finished  product  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  which  is  the  center  of  production  of  this  com- 
modity, IS  greater  than  from  abroad.  It  is  greater  to  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Baltimore  by  $1  per  ton,  to  Gulf  ports  by  $3.50  per  ton,  and 
to  Pacific  coast  and  Texas  points  by  about  $8  per  ton,  so  Uiat  our 
delivered  price  must  necessarily  be  much  higher  tnan  that  of  our  com- 
petitors aoroad  if  there  were  no  duty  imposed  by  this  country. 

Fourth.  We  are  opposed  to  ad  valorem  duties  and  in  favor  of  "spe- 
cific," for  tiie  reason  that  goods  are  many  times  underbiHed  in  order 
to  reduce  the  duty ;  and,  further,  for  the  reason  that  when  values  are 
normal  here  they  may  be  low  aoroad;  and  this  method  of  assessing 
duties  w^ould  be  very  harmful  to  us. 

Fifth.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  and  we  should  lose  a  large 
part  of  our  business  at  seaboard  points,  as  we  surely  would,  our  opera- 
tions would  necessarily  be  curtailed  and  our  costs  would  correspond- 
ingly increase,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  among  manufacturers  that 
omy  when  operating  to  capacity  can  we  produce  at  the  lowest  cost. 

&xth.  Many  of  the  foreign  makers  are  as  well  equipped  with  mod- 
em plants  and  machinery  as  we  are,  for  wdthin  five  years  several  plants 
have  been  desired  and  erected  abroad  by  American  engineers  with 
American  machinery. 

Seventh.  The  pipe  manufacturers,  as  well  as  all  steel  companies, 
are  operating  at  a  less  profit  at  pres::it  than  can  be  continued  ror  any 
great  length  of  time,  and  if  this  bill  should  be  passed  by  your  honor- 
able body  and  the  President  approves  the  same  many  of  these  com- 
panies must  go  out  of  business  or  be  forced  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

If  it  is  true  that  our  cost  of  assembling  raw  materials  and  delivering 
our  finished  product  is  greater,  as  we  liave  stated,  and  that  our  labor 
is  about  douole  that  abroad,  it  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  we 
must  have  some  protection  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  our  foreign 
neighbor.  This  country  was  developed  under  a  protective  poUcy, 
and  while  we  need  less  now  than  during  our  infancy  our  employees 
are  not  yet  ready  to  live  as  the  foreign  laborer  lives. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Why  do  you  draw^  that  distinction  between  the 
neoemity  for  protection  at  the  beginning  and  now?  Is  not  the 
principle  the  same — ^the  question  of  employing  our  own  labor  and 
paying  the  money  in  our  own  country  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  question  is  the  same,  but  you  have  to  offer 
some  inducement  to  the  manufacturers  to  build  plants.  The  more 
protection  you  gave  them  in  the  beginning  the  more  inducement  there 
was  for  them  to  build  plants.     You  probably  remember 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  the  old  idea  of  ''infant  industry." 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  You  probably  remember  the  tin-plate  indiis- 
try  and  how  it  was  started.  For  many  years  there  was  a  low  duty 
on  tin  plate. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  were  all  started  that  way.  When  we 
were  prohibited  from  manufacturing  in  this  country  of  course  we 
could  not  do  it^  but  just  as  soon  as  we  were  permitted  to  do  it  we 
started  on  the  enterprise  and  we  levied  the  duty  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  revenue  and  protection.  The  principle  is  the  same  to-day  as 
it  was  then,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Take  tin  plate,  for  instance,  as  a  very  prominent 
example.  It  was  all  revenue  originally,  before  we  started  plants  in 
this  country,  because  the  duty  was  low. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Not  any  more  so  than  horseshoe  nails. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  a  revenue  duty.  There  were  a  number  of 
things  that  it  applied  to  equally,  but  that  is  one  of  the  later  things. 
For  a  number  of  years  we  manufactured  iron  and  steel  products 
and  did  not  manufacture  tin  plate. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  reason  I  mention  it  is  because  I  think 
that  those  of  us  who  are  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  that  will  pro- 
tect rather  weaken  our  case  when  we  bring  in  that  old  hackneyed 
proposition  of  an  infant  industry.     We  are  not  infants.     We  are  giants. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  made  the  statement  here  that  we  ao  not 
need  the  tariff.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  only  so  much 
as  will  protect  capital  and  labor  in  this  country,  and  no  more. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  am  in  favor  of  so  much  as  will  leave  the 
labor  and  wages  all  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  too.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  high  enough  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  any  particular  product.  We  ought  to 
make  it  all  at  home. 

Sedator  Heyburn.  We  ought  to  make  it  all  at  home  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  ought  to  make  it  aU  at  home  if  we  can,  but  we 
should  not  have  the  duty  so  high  that  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  can  combine  and  make  an  outrageous  profit  for  themselves.-. 
The  duty  should  be  low  enough  to  regulate  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  duty  does  not  enable  them  to  combine. 
The  law  prevents  them  from  combining.  Wc  do  not  need  to  bring 
that  into  the  tariff  question.  I  only  interrupted  here,  Mr.  Campbell, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  opportune  time  and  place  to  get 
rid  of  this  theory  of  the  infant  industry. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  in  the  iron  and  steel 
business  in  this  country,  and  there  has  not  been  for  the  last  10  years. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  wo  want  protection  because  we  need  the 
revenue,  and  for  the  prime  reason  that  we  want  our  own  markets  for 
our  own  labor  and  its  products. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  for  our  own  capital  too. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Tliat  follows.  The  capital  would  not  be  worth 
any  more  than  so  much  sawdust  ^atliout  the  other  two  elements. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No:  that  is  true.  I  a^ee  with  you  entirely.  I  do 
not  want  a  pound  of  steel  brought  into  this  country,  but  I  do  not  want 
the  duty  so  high  that  in  times  of  stress  here  the  people  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  an  outrageous  price  for  the  product. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Sometimes  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  into  tlie 
admission  of  our  enemies  in  regard  to  capital.  They  wiU  make  a  state- 
ment that  they  believe  .so-and-so,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
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statement  is  correct  when  it  is  not;  and  that  is  the  case  right  now  in 
regard  to  this  question  of  capital.  The  capital  is  protects  through 
the  medium  of  making  a  marKct  for  the  products,  and  that  is  a  ques- 
tion of  wages  and  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  like  the  rate  high  enough  so  that  this 
country  could  not  be  the  dumping  ground  of  the  balance  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Absolutely.  You  can  not  make  a  rate  that  will  suit 
the  conditions  to-day  and  have  it  suit  the  conditions  perhaps  in  two 
or  three  years  from  now;  because  to-day  the  conditions  abroad  are 
such  that  they  are  getting  fairly  good  prices  for  their  product,  and 
their  people  are  all  well  employed  at  better  wages  than  imder  ordianry 
conditions.  Besides,  their  freight  rates  are  higher  on  their  boats, 
because  they  are  doing  more  business  from  those  exporting  countries. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  We  do  not  want  to  have  to  find  out  every  morn- 
ing what  the  cost  of  production  is  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No.  We  can  not  change  our  tariff  over  night,  as 
they  do  in  Canada.  If  we  could  it  would  not  make  so  much  differ- 
ence, because  if  we  found  they  were  having  bad  conditions  over  there 
and  had  reduced  the  price  $5  a  ton  we  could  increase  the  tariff  and 
shut  them  out;  but  we  have  got  to  make  a  tariff  that  will  cover  all 
conditions  if  we  are  going  to  have  protection.  We  do  not  know  what 
duty  is  necessary  to  protect  capital  invested  and  our  employees,  as 
we  have  not  the  exact  cost  of  producing  these  products  aoroad,  but 
we  are  quite  sure  that  if  this  biu  becomes  a  law  it  would  mean  a  revo- 
lution in  business  in  this  country  and  that  labor  of  all  kinds  would 
suffer  equally  with  capital. 

The  xoungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  which  is  the  companv  I 
particularly  represent,  has  invested  $25,000,000  in  a  new  and  mooem 
plant,  and  gives  employment  to  7,500  men,  and,  owning  its  owii  raw 
materials  and  with  the  best  equipment  possible,  it  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  compete  under  all  conditions  than  many  of  the  smaller  and 
older  concerns.  If  we  can  not  operate  under  this  proposed  bill,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  hundreds  of  smaller  compames  who  are  giving 
employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  all  over  this 
country  ?  We  manufacture  sheets  and  also  wire  products.  This  bill 
proposes  to  radicallv  reduce  the  duty  on  these  products,  or  place  them 
on  the  f^ee  Ust,  ancl  we  protest  against  these  reductions  as  well. 

We  are  in  favor  of  as  small  a  duty  as  will  protect  capital  and  labor 
in  this  country,  and  did  not  object  to  the  Payne  bill,  as  radical  as  it 
was 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  do  you  mean  by  "protect,"  because  that 
is  a  word  that  is  juggled  with  a  great  deal,  and  I  would  like  to  get  the 
understanding  that  the  trade  has  of  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  mean  a  duty  that  will  give  the  capital  invested 
the  ruling  or  reasonable  rate  of  interest  in  this  countiy,  which  you 
know  is  mgher  than  it  is  abroad. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  a  dangerous  rule. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  that  will  ^ve  labor  as  high  wages  as  we  are 
pajing  at  present,  which  is  the  highest  that  ever  have  been  paid  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Heybubn.  When  you  put  it  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable 
profit  you  might  just  as  well  ask  the  Government  to  insure  you  a 
reasonable  profit.    It  is  a  dangerous  position  for  the  trade  to  assume. 
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I  merely  suggest  it  to  jou,  that  you  may  say  what  vou  choose  about 
it.  The  rule  is  that  we  should  control  our  own  market,  and  that  the 
tariff  shall  be  high  enough  to  do  that,  if  it  has  to  be  7  feet  higher  than 
is  actually  necessaiy. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  right;  and  it  wiU  have  to  be  higher  than  is 
actually  necessary  under  some  conditions^  because  the  conditions  are 
changed  so  radically  in  different  years. 

Senator  Heybusn.  If  you  will  get  rid  of  the  use  of  that  expression, 
'^a  reasonable  profit/'  you  wiU  get  rid  of  the  Democratic  element  in 
the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  what  a  Democrat  would 
call  a  reasonable  profit,  so  that  I  am  at  sea  on  the  proposition. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nothing,  if  it  happened  to  refer  to  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  are  in  favor  of  as  small  a  duty  as  wiU  protect 
capital  and  labor  in  this  country;  and  we  did  not  object  to  the  Payne 
bill^  radical  as  it  was  in  revising  the  iron  and  steel  schedule.  But  we 
beheve  no  further  reductions  of  this  schedule  should  be  made  until 
the  Tariff  Board  has  had  time  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
costs  of  producing  these  materials  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
Congress  can  have  all  the  facts  in  order  to  frame  a  bill  in  accordance 
therewith.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  be  content  to  leave  this  mat- 
ter to  the  judgment  of  Congress  and  the  President  to  decide  what  is 
best  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Are  you  in  favor  of  having  it  settled  by  a  tariff 
board? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No^  sir;  I  am  in  favor  of  Congress  settling  it, 
because  it  is  their  busmess.  But  I  think  you  should  have  all  the  facts 
from  the  Tariff  Board  as  to  the  costs  there  and  the  costs  here,  and  frame 
an  intelligent  bill  rather  than  a  theoretical  bill. 

Senator  HEYBtTBN.  Would  you  not  give  us  the  same  facts  that  you 
would  give  the  Tariff  Board  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Absolutely;  but  we  have  only  one  side. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Let  us  have  all  sides  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  mean  the  cost  abroad  as  well  as  the  cost  here. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Oh,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  cost 
abroad.  We  have  had  testimony  here  as  to  tne  cost  abroad  in  all 
these  cases. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  all  the  facts. 

S^uitor  Hetbubn.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  men 
who  are  to  gather  this  information  sit  in  this  room  or  in  some  rented 
room  in  a  bfock  up  town  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  difference,  except  that  you  gentlemen  have  not 
the  time. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Oh,  yes,  we  have.  We  have  all  the  time  that 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  Campbell.  All  right.  If  you  will  take  that  time,  which  the 
House  has  not  done  in  framing  this  bill,  and  get  all  of  the  facts,  we 
shall  be  perfectly  content.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  tariff  board 
or  some  other  equally  intelligent  board  of  men  who  will  take  the  time 
to  get  the  facts  and  then  frame  the  bill  in  accordance  therewith. 

QHBnator  Hetbubn.  We  will  hear  all  the  facts  you  or  any  other  men 
have  to  give. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  not  brought  a  statement  of  all  of  our  labor 
costs,  because  I  did  not  have  the  others,  and  I  did  not  think  yon  would 
care  for  it.  But  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  any  faets  you 
want  that  will  help  you  or  assist  you  in  any  way  that  we  can,  even  to 
giving  you  the  costs  of  all  of  our  products. 

At  present  labor  is  well  ^nployed  in  this  country  at  the  highest 
wages  ever  paid,  while  the  capital  employed  is  receivmg  scant  riNnnn- 
eration.  Any  Congressman  who  votes  to  change  this  condition  for 
the  worse  will  be  held  accountable  in  the  future  when  these  two  forces 
come  to  realize  what  such  a  vote  means  to  them. 

The  country  as  a  whole  is  prosperous,  and  the  people  are  happy 
and  contented.  Why  disturb  this  prosperity  and  happiness  by  paas- 
inff  this  bill,  which  is  based  on  theory  instead  of  facts? 

When  your  tariff  board  has  had  time  to  bring  you  the  information, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  determine  what  changes  can  be*  made  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  any  bill  based  on  this 
information  will  be  satisfactory. 

To-day  I  have  found  some  statistics  on  labor  abroad,  in  a  report 
published  in  1909  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  On 
pages  22  and  23  you  will  find  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  Ger- 
many, which  substantiates  the  statements  I  have  made  that  tJie 
w^e  of  labor  abroad  is  not  over  one-half  of  that  paid  in  this  country, 

This  report  states  that  coal  miners'  wages  in  Germany  are  97  cents 
per  day  to  $1.43,  and  overhead  workers  93  cents  per  day,  which  you 
all  know  is  less  than  half  the  amount  paid  in  this  country.  It  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  rollers  in  the  Dortmund  district  are  paid  S3. 05 
per  day,  while  we  pay  $7  to  $13  per  day.  Pipe  welders  are  paid  $2.50 
per  day,  while  we  pay  $5  to  $7  per  day.     Common  labor  is  paid  $1 .08 

Ser  day,  and  we  pay  $1.70  to  $2  per  day.  In  the  Aix  la  Chapelle 
istrict  th^  pay  pipe  welders  $1.72  per  day,  and  we  pay  $5  to  $7 
per  day.  They  pay  chargers  $1.06  per  day,  and  we  pay  them  $2.50 
to  $2.75  per  day.  They  guote  common  laoor  as  low  as  48  c^its  per 
day,  while  our  minimum  is  $1.70  per  day. 

This  report  does  not  give  the  wages  paid  trades  people,  such  as 
machiniste,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  electricians,  but  my  infor- 
•  mation  is  that  the  more  skilled  the  labor  the  less  they  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wages  paid  here. 

This  information  with  reference  to  labor,  together  with  their  low 
cost  of  assembling  their  raw  materials,  due  to  those  materials  being 
close  to  the  manufacturing  plants,  shows  that  they  can  produce  fin- 
ished pipe  at  much  less  than  can  be  done  in  this  country;  and  witli 
their  low  ocean  freight,  especially  to  Pacific  coast  points,  in  compari^ 
son  with  our  freight  of  $13,  it  proves  that  we  need  approximately  the 
present  duty  to  enable  us  to  compete.  If  even  the  raoific  coast  busi- 
ness should  go  abroad,  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  American  capital 
invested  in  steel  plants  and  railroads,  as  well  as  to  the  workmen 
eng^ed  in  operating  both. 

When  the  Payne  bill  was  up  for  consideration  I  was  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  recommended  that  the  dutr  on 
pipe  be  cut  in  two.  It  was  then  $40  a  ton  on  rough  pipe,  lliat 
was  entirely  too  high,  and  there  was  not  any  necessity  for  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  harm  was  it  domg  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  not  doing  any  harm,  but  it  was  out  of  pro- 
T>ortion  with  other  things.     There  was  not  any  pipe  imported.    It 

'8  not  doing  any  harm,  of  course. 
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Senator  Hbtbubn.  We  did  not  need  to  import  any,  did  we  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  But  the  people  of  this  country  were  in  favor  of  a 
downward  revision  of  the  tarffi. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  What  people  were  t 

Mr.  Campbeix.  The  farmer,  especially. 

Senator  Hetburn.  That  is,  he  thought  he  was. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  believed  he  was  paying  too  much  for  his 
mowing  machines  and  harrows  and  wagons,  and  so  forth.  But  all 
the  duty  the  faftner  would  pay  does  not  amount  to  over  $10  a  year. 
If  everything  were  on  the  free  list,  it  would  not  amoimt  to  a  saving 
of  over  $10  on  the  material  he  buys  in  a  year.  But  he  particularly 
wanted  a  reduction  in  the  taiilF  on  such  articles  as  harrows,  wagons, 
and  farm  implements.  He  believed  he  was  being  charged  an  out- 
rageous price. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Was  he  ? 
.  Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then,  if  you  are  convinced  of  the  error  of  the 

5 remises,  why  do  you  adopt  the  conclusion  ?  You  say  there  was  a 
emand  that  the  tarilT  be  reduced,  and  vou  yielded  to  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  was  a  demand:  there  was  a  demand  from 
the  press  and  from  thepeople  generally. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Tne  press  does  not  do  anything  except  publish 
newspapers  and  include  or  exclude  principles,  according  to  its  own 
fancy  or  interest. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  create  public  opinion. 

Senator  Hetburn.  It  does  not  create  public  opinion  with  some  of 
the  public.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  danger  sign  with  a  good  bit  of  the 
public  tonday,  and  performs  the  same  duty  that  a  board  in  the  ice  does 
where  the  ice  is  thin — * 'Avoid  their  advice.^' 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  may  be  true;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
the  greatest  educators  of  pubUc  opinion. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  think  so,  now  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybxtrn.  Do  you  mean  educators  for  good  or  for  bad  ? 

Mr,  Campbell.  Both. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  think  the  article  in  the  first  column  of 
this  morning's  paper  is  for  the  good  or  for  the  bad  of  the  country  ?  It 
favors  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  it  was  for  the  bad — very  bad,  toor 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  you  would  find  the  average  would  run 
that  way. 

Mr.  Oampbell.  I  hope  that  will  be  the  case.  It  would  mean  a  very 
serious  blow  to  the  freedom  of  the  country,  I  think,  if  it  were  adopted. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  probable  that  we  lose  a  great  deal  by  con- 
ceding too  much.  We  make  concessions  in  order  that  we  may  go 
along  more  smoothly. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Idaho  never  does  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  suppose  I  commit  the  average  errors,  but 
there  are  some  that  I  do  not  commit. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  here  a  brief  that  I  filed  with  the  Payne 
Committee,  that  ^ves  costs,  and  gives  some  information  that  you  may 
'^ant.  The  conditions  are  somewhat  different  at  present,  because  the 
costa  are  very  much  reduced.    The  labor,  however,  and  other  things 
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that  enter  into  it,  are  practically  the  same.  I  shall  be  glad  to  file  this 
with  the  clerk,  if  you  care  for  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  The  brief  will  be  filed  and  printed  as  part  of  your 
remarks,  Mr.  Campbell,  if  you  think  the  figures  are  up  to  date  and 
pertinent  to  the  subject. 

Senator  Smoot.  Axe  the  figures  changed  to  correspond  with  the 
reduction  in  cost  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  ;  they  are  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  want  to  put  it  in  based  upon  the  state- 
ment you  have  just  made  in  regard  to  certain  changes,  do  you  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  make  the  changes  before  1  leave  nere,  and 
file  it  with  the  clerk.  • 

The  Chaibman.  Probably  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  modify  it 
and  bring  it  down  to  date,  and  file  it  as  a  new  statement. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  had  not  intended  to  go  into  the  matter  of  costs; 
but  having  this  old  matter,  I  can  make  the  change  in  half  an  hour. 
I  will  figure  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  it  at  your  leisure  and  send 
it  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Make  it  as  a  statement  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  iQl. 

The  Chairman.  The  conmiittee  will  now  hear  Mr.  D.  J.  DriscoQ, 
representing  the  Seamless  Tube  Co. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  D.  J.  DRISGOLL,  OF  BEADDfO,  PA.,  KEFBfr 
SENTIirO  THE  DELAWABE  SEAMLESS  TUBE  CO.,  OF  AXTBUBV, 
PA.,  Aim  OTHEBS. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  a  list  of  the  firms  and 
corporations  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Drisooll.  The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co. ;  the  Pittsburgh 
Seamless  Tube  Co.;  the  Ohio  Seamless  Tube  Co.;  the  Globe  Seamless 
Tube  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  and  my  own  company,  the  Delaware 
Seamless  Tube  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  Please  make  a  brief  statement  as  to  what  seamless 
tube  is. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Also  give  us  a  reference  to  the  particular  par- 
agraph of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Drisooll.  I  will  describe  it  in  a  moment,  Senator. 

The  ChaAiRMAN.  What  paragraph  of  the  biU  are  you  referring  to! 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  have  not  got  the  paragraph  right  here. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Neither  of  the  existing  law  nor  of  the  proposed 
law? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  No;  I  have  just  got  the  general  facts. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  like  to  identifv  them,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Under  the  Dingley  bill  seainless  steel  tubing  was 
protected  by  a  duty  of  36  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  Payne-AIdrich 
bill  reduced  it  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  present  Ibill  reduces 
the  duty  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  manufacture  of  seamless  steel  tubing  is  comparatively  a  new 
industry  in  this  country,  and  is  practically  in  an  undeveloped  state. 
There  are  seven  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  tubing  in  the^United 
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States,  located  from  Auburn,  Pa.,  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand tons,  or  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  tube  production  of  the 
country. 

The  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  manufacture  of  seamless  steel  tubing 
is  Germany.  She  has  developed  and  brought  its  manufacture  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection,  and  the  length  of  time  she  has  been  manuf ac^ 
turing  has  trained  a  great  number  of  hands  skilled  in  the  art.  This 
fact,  together  with  her  low  labor  cost  (which  is  about  ono-third  of 
what  it  IS  in  this  country),  enables  her  to  produce  tubes  at  a  cost  so 
low  that  she  competes  with  us  'even  with  the  present  duty  of  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Seamless  steel  tubing  is  a  product  that  of  necessity  must  eventually 
supersede  lap^welded  tubing  for  all  high-pressure  work.  It  has  been 
ad<>pted  and  is  used  exclusively  in  the  boilers  of  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  is  being  adopted  bv  the  navies  of  practically 
all  nations.  Being  without  seam  or  wela,  and  produced  directly 
from  a  solid  billet,  there  is  not  that  danger  of  bursting  under  severe 
pressures  that  is  always  present  in  a  welded  tube. 

In  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  over  40  per 
cent  in  the  selling  price  of  this  class  of  product  in  this  country,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  practically  no  profit  in  the  business. 
If  it  is  to  expand  and  grow,  instead  of  a  reduction  in  duty  to  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  it  should  either  have  the  present  duty  of  30  per 
cent  retained  or  that  of  the  Dingley  bill  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
substituted. 

We  feel  confident  that  a  full  investigation  and  comparison  of  the 
labor  situation  in  the  seamless-tube  mills  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  will  verify  the  fact  of  our  great 
handicap,  both  as  to  quantity  and  cost  of  labor.  We  ask  that  at 
least  the  present  dutv  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  continued,  and 
that  seaimess  steel  tubing  be  kept  in  a  class  separate  and  distinct  from 
other  tubing. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  think  the  classification  is  as  important  as 
anvthing  else,  do  tou  f 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  Why,  Senator,  the  seamless  steel  tube  business  is  a 
business  that  has  been  retarded  in  this  country  rather  than  advanced. 

Senator  Heyburn.  By  what  ? 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  For  the  simple  reason  that  capital  engaged  in  the 
lap-welded  industry  has  not  been  keen  to  engage  in  this  class  of 
work,  owing  to  the  conditions  that  surround  it  in  Germany.  In 
other  words,  the  Germans  can  beat  us  at  this  business  at  the  present 
time. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Under  the  present  tariff) 

Mi.  Dbis€X>ll.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  longer  at  the  business  than 
we  have,  and  there  is  more  skilled  labor  available. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  much  capital  is  invested  in  the  business 
in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Dbiscoll.  I  am  unable  to  say  as  to  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  many  men  ? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  am  just  able  to  talk  for  myself.  I  am  really  the 
tail  end  of  this  proposiuon;  at  least,  I  consider  myself  such. 

Senator  IIey3Urn.  You  are  not  advised  from  those  for  whom  you 
speak  as  to  the  item  of  labor,  as  to  the  number  of  men  emplojred,  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  increasing  or  diminishing  of  the  Dusinessf 
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Mr.  Driscoll.  There  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  ftx 
or  eight  thqusand  people  altogether  employed  in  this  line  of  woric. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  even  now  they  can  not  compete  with  flie 
German  producer  ? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  They  can  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yet  they  are  employed,  I  suppose,  because  there 
is  a  class  of  business  done  in  tnifi  country  where  tney  have  what  tJiey 
call  "hurrj-  orders,"  and  things  of  that  Kind? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  They  are  employed  because,  as  I  said,  it  is  a  high- 
class  product,  and  eventually  will,  in  my  opinion,  take  the  place  of 
lap- welded  tubing  for  all  purposes  requiring  high  pressure;  and  the 
present  tendency  is  for  high  pressure  all  through  in  steam  and 
Hydraulic  work,  and  matters  of  that  sort. 

Senator  IIeyburn.  You  think  the  business  will  grow  more  profit- 
able? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  do. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Even  under  existing  circumstances? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  is  a  new  industry  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Driscoll? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Senator,  it  is  practically  new;  that  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  lap-welded  business. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "new,"  what  do  you  mean?  How 
many  years  old  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  think  I  was  the  first  one  to  produce  a  seamless 
steel  tube  from  American  stock  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  That  was  in  1896  or  1897.  But  I  am  a  small  pro- 
ducer, with  limited  capital,  an'd  have  always  hoed  my  own  row. 

Senator  Heybltin.  Where  are  your  works? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  At  Auburn,  Schuvlkill  County,  Pa. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  is  in  the  wages 
in  this  country  and  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Driscoll.  Senator,  I  think  the  comparison,  roughly  speaking, 
is  as  follows :  In  Germany  it  will  cost  them  from  about  $11  to  $1 5  a  ton, 
generally  speaking,  to  produce  a  ton  of  seamless  steel  tube.  In  this 
country  it  will  run  from  $30  to  $45  a  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  what  is  the  average  cost  per  ton  ?  I  know 
it  differs  on  account  of  the  size. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  The  selling  price  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  you  can  give  that,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
about  the  average  cost  of  seamless  steel  tubing. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  The  selling  price  of  the  tubing  three  years  ago  was, 
say,  about  $100  a  ton.  To-day  it  is  between  $60  and  $70;  and  you 
buck  up  against  German  competition.  They  will  quote  German  pnces 
to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WALLACE  H.  BOWE,  OF  PITTSBUBOH, 
PA.,  PBESIDEHT  OF  THE  PITTSBXTBGH  STEEL  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rowe,  you  represent  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  I 
Mr.  RowE.  The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  of  which  I  am  the  president; 
yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Rowe. 
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Mr.  RowE.  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  new  provisions  of 
the  Underwood  tariff  bill,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  following  steel  prod- 
ucts: 

Wire  rods  and  wire,  wire  nails  and  fence  staples,  barbed  wire  and 
fabrioated  wire  fencing,  baling  wire  and  bale  ties,  hoops,  bands,  and 
cotton  ties. 

The  following  are  the  average  wages  per  day  of  the  workmen  of  the 
J^ittsburgh  Sted  Co.  for  the  years  19G6,  1907,  and  1908: 


Pieceworkers 
Day  labor... 


Rod  mill. 


18.87 
1.65 


Wire 

mill. 


Galvim- 
iiing 
mill. 


$4.24 
1.93 


$3.33 
2.03 


I 


Field 
fence 
mill. 


$3.60 
1.92 


NqII  mill. 


Barbed  •    Hoop, 

wire  band,  aud 

tenco  cotton  tie 

mill.  :     miU. 


$2.85 
1.79 


$3.75 
1.92 


$3.21 
2.07 


Contrast  the  rates  paid  our  rod  rollers,  who  are  the  highest  priced 
skilled  workmen  in  the  wire  mills,  with  those  paid  by  the  German  mills. 
The  report  made  by  Charles  M.  Pepper,  special  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  entitled  '^Iron 
and  Steel  Trade  in  Germany,"  gives  the  average  workers'  earnings. 
Reduced  to  a  day  basis,  the  best  workers  in  tbe  wire  mills  receive 
$2  per  day,  and  the  ordinarv  dav  laborers  84  cents  per  day.  The 
scale  of  wages  paid  in  the  otter  aepartments  covering  the  manufac- 
ture of  wire  products  we  are  unable  to  find  quoted;  but  they  are  pro- 
Eortionately  lower  than  the  rod  mill  labor,  which  represents  the 
L^hest  sldlled  labor  employed  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  wire. 

rhe  best  and  latest  type  of  rolhng  mills  and  wire-proclucing  ma- 
chinery has  been  introduced  into  Germany;  so  that  their  tools  are  as 
good  as  ours,  with  a  very  much  lower  labor  cost  to  operate  them,  and 
with  really  as  great  a  personal  efficiency  on  the  part  of  their  work- 
men as  that  shown  by  our  workmen. 

The  total  business  of  the  wire  industry  is  approximately  2,500,000 
tons  j)er  annum,  representing  in  value  8100,000,000.  This  industry, 
in  all  its  different  ramifications,  employs  about  100,000  people,  conse- 
quently supporting  about  500,000  persons.  The  foregoing  tonnage 
covers  a  complete  une  of  ^^dre  products,  from  the  coarsest  wire  used 
for  telegraph,  telephone,  nail  and  fencing  purposes  to  the  fine  and 
delicate  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos,  and  the  finer  wires 
entering  into  a  thousand  articles  of  daily  use. 

Of  the  1,200  tons  daily  output  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  which  I 
represent,  1,000  tons  are  put  on  the  free  Hst  by  the  Underwood  bill. 
As  our  \sire  products  are  all  of  the  heavy  varieties,  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  market  wires,  Mire  nails,  field  fencing,  barbed-^ire 
fencing,  and  hoops,  bands,  and  cotton  ties,  our  company,  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  $20,000,000,  and  employing  5,000  men,  would 
find  itself  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  placing  of  these  products  on 
the  free  list. 

I  strongly  ur^e  and  recommend  that  in  applying  the  tariff  to  all 
metal  commodities  a  specific  duty  be  used  instead  of  an  ad  valorem, 
as  it  lessens  the  chances  of  error,  and  eliminates  the  temptation  on 
the  part  of  both  buyer  and  seller  to  undervalue  the  goods. 

I  speak  for  our  own  company  and  for  other  manu^cturers  in  the 
United  States  making  the  same  articles.     They  are  manufactured 
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mcMstly  in  the  north  and  central  west.  Considering  the  low  sea 
freights  from  Belgium,  Oermany,  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  impossible 
for  our  manufacturers  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards  and  in  Oulf  territory.  To  illustrate,  the  ocean 
freights  on  these  commodities  from  the  coimtries  mentioned  average 
about  $2  and  $2.50  per  ton.  The  lowest  rail  and  water-freight  rate 
obtainable  from  the  rittsburgh  district  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  cotton 
ties,  is  S5.20  per  net  ton;  and  when  shipped  all-rail  the  rate  is  $7.10 
per  net  ton.  The  lowest  rail-and-w'ater  freight  rate  to  G^veston 
from  the  Pittsburgh  district  on  naik,  barbed  wire,  and  woven^-wire 
fencing,  is  $6.20  per  net  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me  right  there:  You  are  speaking  now 
of  the  rates  from  Pittsburgh  to  Galveston,  alwasrs;  are  you  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  there  any  plants  manufacturing  these  things 
nearer  Galveston  than  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  RowE.  There  is  a  plant  situated  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
one  at  Atlanta,  Ga. — ^Mr.  Rose's  plant. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  not  the  freight  rates  from  those  points! 

IVbr.  RowE.  Mr.  Rose  is  here  from  Atlanta  Steel  Co. ;  and  at  the  con 
elusion  of  my  remarks  I  am  going  to  ask  the  chairman  for  permission 
to  caU  on  Mr.  Rose  to  explain  some  matters  in  the  southern  territory 
that  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  as  he  is.    I  think.  Senator,  he  can 
probably  enlighten  you  better  on  that  subject  than  I  can. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  right. 

Mr.  RowE.  If  shipped  aD-rail,  the  rates  are  as  follows: 

Per  net  too. 

Nails $12.70 

Barbed  wire XL  20 

Fabricated  wire  fencing : 13. 10 

As  most  of  these  products  for  several  years  past  have  been  sold  to 
the  consumers  throughout  our  country  at  lower  prices  than  ever 
before,  considering  wa^es  paid  to  labor,  and  at  prices  so  near  to  cost 
as  not  to  give  either  a  lair  or  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  average  manu- 
facturer, there  is  no  commercial  reason  why  foreign  products  should 
be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Owing  to  the  low  sea  freights  available  to  the  f orei^  manufac- 
turers, all  of  the  American  manufacturers,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few,  win  be  compeUed  to  yield  the  seaboard  markets  to  the  foreign 
manufacturers,  if  these  markets  are  yielded  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, the  output  of  these  commodities  in  our  country  will  be 
proportionately  reduced,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially 
mcrease  the  cost  of  the  remaining  output  of  American  factories; 
and  it  will  compel  many  of  them  to  close  down  entirely.  This  will 
be  far-reaching,  DO th  as  to  capital  and  labor,  as  there  are  at  the  present 
time  over  50  different  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
commodities.. 

As  to  cotton  ties,  they  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States.  They  are  manufactured  almost  exclusively  in  the 
north  and  central  West.  Comparing  the  sea  freights  available  to 
foreigners  with  the  freights  avaiLable  to  American  manufacturers,  the 
inevitable  result  of  placing  them  on  the  free  list  will  be  what  it  was 
under  the  Wilson  tariff — to  close  down  all  of  the  cotton-tie  mills 
and  allow  the  foreigners  to  have  the  market  to  themselves. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me  for  one  question  right  there:  How 
would  you  ship  cotton  ties  from  Pittsburgh  to  Charleston,  or  to 
Wihnington,  N.  C,  or  to  Norfolk,  Va.  ? 

Mr.  BowE.  Do  you  mean  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  RowE.  We  would  probably  ship  them  by  rail  to  Baltimore, 
and  from  Baltimore  by  steamer.  I  have  given  you  an  example  here 
of  the  difference  between  the  water-and-rail  and  the  all-rail  rate. 
I  just  read  the  rate  to  Galveston. 

Senator  Simmons.  Probably  that  was  while  I  was  talking  with 
Senator  Johnson.  I  did  not  hear  you  say  that.  You  did  give  the 
all-water  route  rates  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  you  could  not  ship  by  all  water  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  from  Pittsburgh.  You  would  have  to 
ship  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes.    You  gave  those  rates,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  vou  use  water  to  a  lar^e  extent? 

Mr.  RowE.  If  the  users  of  cotton  ties  were  paymg  an  excessive 

Erice  for  them,  there  mi^ht  be  some  justification  tor  what  is  proposed, 
ut,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  getting  them  at  a  price  so  low  as  not 
to  allow  a  reasonable  and  compensating  profit  to  the  manufacturer, 
even  under  existing  condition.  In  addition  to  this.  If  cotton  ties  are 
put  on  the  free  list,  the  same  ties  can  be  reimported  at  the  mere  cost 
of  sea  freights,  under  which  competition  the  American  manufacturers 
can  not  exist. 

Senator  Simmons.  Right  there,  a^ain,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
question.  I  am  asking  you  these  things  now  because  I  think  it  is 
better  to  have  them  come  in  connection  with  your  statement  rather 
than  later.  You  say  you  are  not  now  getting  an  adequate  profit  on 
cotton  ties  t 

Mr.  RowB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  are  you  not  doing  so  now  t  You  have  a 
duty  now. 

Mr.  RowB.  Owing  to  the  low  price  prevailing,  not  only  at  the 
present  time  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  our  company  has 
about  decided  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  them  altogether, 
and  run  our  mills  on  some  other  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  the  committee,  if 
you  can,  why  it  is  that  you  can  not  get  now,  with  tariff  protection,^ 
reasonable  price  for  your  cotton  ties. 

Mr.  RowE.  I  presume  it  is  due  to  the  large  output  of  the 
commodity. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  are  producing  more  than  the 
market  needs  t 

Mr.  RowE.  I  presume  there  is  a  greater  producing  capacity  than 
the  market  needs. 

Senator  Sibimons.  But  that  would  not  make  any  difference,  if  you 
were  not  producing  more  than  the  market  needed.  The  fact  of  a 
greater  capacity  would  have  no  effect  on  the  price,  would  it  t  The 
&et  that  there  is  a  capacity  to  produce  more,  if  you  are  not  as  a  matter 
of  fact  producing  more,  does  not  affect  the  market  price  f 

Mr.  RowB.  Let  me  explain  to  you,  Senator,  that  I  do  not  think  you 
quite  understand  the  conditions  at  the  mills  at  which  these  cotton  ties 
are  manufactured. 
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Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  am  trving  to  understand. 

Mr.  RowE.  The  cotton  ties  are  an  incident  to  the  hoop  business. 
In  other  words,  cotton  ties  are  rolled  on  what  are  known  as  8-inoh 
mills,  which  are  mills  equipped  for  the  rolling  of  various  sizee  of  flat 
steel  hoops  of  various  widths  and  thicknesses.  At  some  seasons  we 
have  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  cotton-tie  market,  perhaps  from 
the  fact  that  hoops  were  more  active.  We  therefore  would  not  enter 
the  cotton-tie  market,  and  put  that  product  into  hoops  and  small 
skelp.  So  we  could  not  operate  these  mills  exclusivdy  on  the  eotton- 
tie  Dusiness.  Eeally,  the  cotton-tie  business  is  an  incident  to  our 
company. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  sort  of  by-product? 

Mr.  RowE.  Not  a  by-product  oy  any  matter  of  means;  no,  sir.  It 
is  strictly  a  legitimate  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  not  any  more  competition  in  the  sale  of 
cotton  ties  than  there  is  m  the  ordinary  run  of  your  output,  is  there? 

Mr.  RowE.  There  are  a  great  many  cotton  ties  miported;  to  what 
extent  I  can  not  say.  I  have  not  investigated  the  matter.  Person- 
ally, I  am  rather  indifferent  to  the  business,  because  it  is  so 
unattractive. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  there  being  any 
conaiderable  amount  of  cotton  ties  imported  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  I  can  not  say  as  to  the  past  year;  but  in  previous  yean, 
during  the  period  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  effect-- — 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  Wilson  bill  now. 
We  are  a  long  time  away  from  that. 

Mr.  BowE.  That  gave  them  an  entrance  into  the  Ameiioan  mar- 
kets ;  and  I  think  nearly  all  of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  after  having 
gotten  a  foothold,  did  not  relinquish  the  trade  then  established  to 
some  extent. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  know  the  amount  of  importations 
now? 

Mr*  RowE.  I  do  know  that  there  have  been  consid^uble  quan- 
tities of  cotton  ties  imported.  Just  how  recently  that  has  been  ibe 
case  I  have  not  the  data  to  tell  you. 

Senator  Simmons.  My  impiession  is  that  there  is  ver;  little  imported 
now. 

Mr.  RowE.  That  may  be  true.     I  have  not  investigated  it,  Senator. 

As  to  the  other  products  mentioned,  the  effect  will  be  even  more 
far-reaching,  considering  the  foreign  manufacturers'  advantage  of 
cheap  labor  and  low  cost  of  manufacture  and  transportation. 

Senator  Simmons.  Right  in  that  connection,  before  you  leave  this 
matter,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  find  here  a  statement  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the  importations  of  hoop 
or  band  iron,  or  hoop  or  band  steel,  cut  to  lengths,  or  wholly  or  partly 
manufactured  into  hoops  or  ties,  coated  or  not  coated  with  pamt  or 
any  other  preparation,  with  or  without  buckles  or  fastenio^,  for  bal- 
ing cotton  or  any  other  coiomodity.  I  find  that  in  1911  the  importa- 
tions of  all  kinds  w&te  54,939  poimds. 

Mr.  RowE.  Of  coiirse  you  understand  there  is  a  duty. 

Senator  Simmons.  Compared  with  the  total  reauirod  to  bale  fifteen 
and  a  half  million  bales  or  baled  carop,  that  woula  be  a  very  insignifi- 
cant amount,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  RowB.  Oh,  yes;  that  would  be  very  small. 
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Our  markets  at  Gulf  ports  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards, 
from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  for  an  average  distance 
of  100  miles  inland,  will  be  open  to  the  invasion  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers. In  addition,  they  can  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
through  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  as  Duluth.  They  can  also  ascend  the 
Mississippi  River  to  St.  Louis,  or  even  to  St.  Paul  on  equal,  if  not 
better,  terms.  Thus  you  can  see  the  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
American  manufacturer  of  handing  over  to  the  foreigners  all  the 
advantages  in  trade  and  competition. 

If  this  emergencyis  forced  upon  the  American  manufacturers,  there 
is  only  one  way  they  can  live;  that  is  by  forcing  the  labor  employed 
in  manUf acturmg,  mining,  and  transportation  down  to  the  low  wages 
paid  in  the  foreign  coimtries. 

For  these  reasons  we  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  provisions 
of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  placing  the  products  mentioned  on  the 
free  list,  not  only  in  behalf  of  our  manufacturers,  but  also  in  behalf 
of  our  splendid  body  of  intelligent  workmen,  who  have  a  right  to  live 
according  to  American  stan£irds  of  life  and  whose  conditions  we 
desire  to  improve  rather  than  degrade. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  represent  exactly  what  line  of  manufacture  ? 
What  is  the  general  designation  of  it  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Wire  products. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  make  nails  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Wire  nails  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  RowE.  We  make  about  8,000  kegs  a  day — 400  tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  manufacture  your  own  wire  and  make 
your  own  nails  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Senator,  at  the  present  time  our  plant  is  equipped  with 
eight  open-hearth  furnaces,  with  a  capacity  of  about  twelve  hundred 
OTOss  tons  of  steel  per  day.  That  makes  the  basis  of  our  business. 
We  endeavor  to  finish  this  entire  output  of  raw  steel  into  as  high  as 
possible  a  state  of  finished  product.  The  next  step  is  in  the  rolling 
of  these  billets,  or  semifinished  steel,  into  wire  rods. 

The  company  which  I  represent  has  the  largest  wire  plant  in  the 
world.  Our  capacity  is  1,000  tons  a  day.  That  represents  the  entire 
consumption  oi  the  United  States  in  wire  products  when  I  first  en- 
gaged in  the  business.  This  bill  strikes  us  doubly  hard,  for  the  reason 
that  practically  our  entire  business  is  jeopardized  by  this  measure, 
putting  all  our  products  on  the  free  list. 

As  to  nails,  we  make,  as  I  stated,  about  400  tons  a  day.  Our  other 
products  are  barbed  fencing  wire,  field  fencing  wire,  fence  staples, 
all  kinds  of  smooth  wire,  annealed,  bright,  and  galvanized,  of  the 
coarsest  to  the  finest  sizes,  hoops,  bands,  and  cotton  ties. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  percentage  of  the  total  domestic  produc- 
tion does  your  concern  turn  out  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  In  what  line,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Take  any  one  of  those  general  Unes — nails,  fence 
wire,  etc. 

Mr.  RowE.  Wire  nails  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  wire  nails,  fence  wire,  hoops,  etc. 

Mr.  RowE.  I  believe  a  fair  estimate  of  the  total  consumption  of 
wire  nails  in  the  United  States  is  about  15,000,000  kegs.  We  produce 
about  2,000,000  kegs. 
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Senator  Simmons.  About  one-seventh  of  the  whole? 

Mr.  RowE.  I  should  sav  about  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Ana  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  other 
things — wire  fencing,  for  example  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  That  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  wire  fencing  and 
barbed  wire,  I  think. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  serious  competition  between  the 
domestic  producers  in  this  country  in  the  matter  of  fixing  the  prices 
of  these  products  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  There  is  very,  great  competition.  As  I  stated  before, 
the  cotton-tie  situation  is  so  bad  that  we  have  about  decided  to  with- 
draw from  that  business,  because  it  is  so  unprofitable. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  competition  of  two  sorts,  I  think. 
There  is  competition  as  to  prices,  and  there  is  competition  as  to  cus- 
tomers. Is  tiie  competition  as  to  prices  or  as  to  customers  ?  What 
I  mean  to  inquire  is  this — and  I  will  put  it  all  in  one  (juestion,  so  that 
you  can  get  the  line  of  thought  to  which  I  want  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion— ^is  the  competition  a  competition  as  to  prices  or  as  to  cus- 
tomers ?  That  is  to  say,  are  the  prices  somewhat  uniform  throughout 
the  country  ? 

'  Mr.  RowE.  Not  any  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  all  other  manufac- 
tured commodities.  1  should  like  to  say  in  that  connection,  Senator, 
that  I  have  personally  sold  barbed  wire  at  6  cents  a  pound  for 
painted  and  7  cents  a  pound  for  galvanized  wire.  Under  a  high 
protective  duty  those  commodities  iiave  been  gradually  cheapened 
m  cost,  and  to-day  the  American  farmer  is  getting  the  finest  grade  of 
steel  in  his  wire,  manufactured  on  more  scientific  lines  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  he  is  paying  to-day  1.55 
cents  for  painted  and  1.85  cents  for  galvanized  wire.  That  is  the 
price  for  which  we  sell  to  the  dealers,  and  they  in  turn  sell  to  the 
other  dealers  and  consumers. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  think  that  exactly  meets  my  inquiry. 
Let  us  get  down  to  the  concrete.  Suppose  I  am  a  purchaser  of  wire 
nails,     lou  say  you  produce  one-seventh  of  the  output? 

Mr.  RowE.  We  produce,  on  an  average,  about  2,000,000  kegs  a  year. 
I  could  not  say  definitely  as  to  what  percentage  that  is. 

Senator  Simmons.  Suppose  we  assume  that  there  were  seven  gen- 
eral factories  in  this  country  that  produced  the  whole  output.  If  I, 
as  a  consumer  of  naik,  were  to  write  you  a  letter  to-day  for  prices,  and 
at  the  same  time  were  to  write  a  letter  to  each  of  your  competitors 
for  prices,  would  they  or  not  quote  me  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Senator,  I  can  onlv  answer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 
As  to  what  our  competitors  do  I  can  not  even  venture  an  opinion. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  not  know  enough  about  the  business  to 
be  able  to  answer  that  f 

Mr.  RowE.  I  know  what  I  would  quote  and  perhaps  I  might  get 

irour  order  and  perhaps  I  might  lose  it.  On  the  next  inquiry  I  mi|fat 
ose  it  and  the  other  manufacturer  might  get  it.  I  think  I  know  wnat 
you  want  and  I  think  I  can  answer  it  rather  intelligently.  Never, 
during  the  long  years  of  experience  I  have  had  in  the  wire  business, 
have  I  known  a  time  where  there  were  absolutely  uniform  prices. 
That,  I  think,  will  answer  your  question.  The  price  situation,  from 
my  experience  and  viewpoint,  is  one  largely  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand. 
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Senator  Simmons.  They  may  not  be  absolutely  nnifonn.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  are  absolutely  uniform  prices  as  to  anything;  but  what 
I  want  to  know  is  if  there  is  not  substantial  imiformity  of  price 
throughout  the  country  i 

Mr.  KowE.  I  regret  to  oaj  that  is  not  the  case. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  that  is  not  the  case  t 

Mr.  RowE.  It  is  not  the  case. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  prices  are  not  maintained  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  prices  are  n6t  main- 
tained ?    We  maintain  our  prices. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  mean  that  there  is  not  such  cutting  as  to  bring 
about  a  constant  change.    Is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  There  is  always  cutting  and  advancing.  Senator,  I 
really  believe  some  of  you  gentlemen  have  a  wrong  impression  about 
these  commodity  values.  I  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  iron  and 
steel  men  entermg  into  ironclad  agreements.  I  buy  a  good  many 
different  articles  for  our  company,  thousands  of  different  articles, 
and  you  would  be  surprised  to  mid  how  close  they  are  in  vaJues. 
I  am  in  almost  daily  contact  with  our  general  purchasing  agent;  I 
keep  in  dose  touch  with  all  the  heads  of  our  departments;  and  it  is 
very  rejnarkable,  but  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  values  of  these  staple 
commodities,  our  commodities,  are  almost  like  brown  sugar  in  uie 
grocery  store.  Our  own  company  has  over  100  traveling  represent- 
atives on  the  road.  They  wire  us  and  send  us  quotations  from  our 
competitors.  In  that  way  we  can  ascertain  almost  to  a% nicety  what 
the  different  manufacturers  are  quoting.  We  are  in  the  business  to 
make  the  most  possible  out  of  it,  and  naturally  we  like  to  get  prices 
that  pay  us  returns. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  vou  not  think  the  purchaser  of  nails  pays 
about  the  same  price  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to-day  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Not  any  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  a  hundred  other 
commodities.  Barbed  wire,  for  instance,  that  I  just  mentioned,  I 
have  sold  at  6  cents  a  pound  for  painted  and  7  cents  a  poimd  for 
galvanized;  vet  to-day  it  is  down  to  1.55  cents  for  painted  and  1.85 
cents  for  galvanized.  Senator,  we  have  not  made  2  per  cent  profit 
on  those  commodities  for  the  last  two  years.  I  know  you  are  sur-r 
prised  to  hear  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  not  made  2  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Not  over  2  per  cent  on  that  staple — ^barbed  wire. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  has  been  your  profit  on  nails? 

Mr.  RowE.  On  nails  it  is  very  small.  There  have  been  times 
when  we  got  pretty  good  profits,  when  the  country  was  prosperous 
and  active.     We  have  at  times  fought  down  the  advancing  of  prices. 

Senator  Simmons.  Could  you  teU,  or  would  you  object  to  telling 
the  committee,  what  the  profits  on  your  business  were  during  1911? 

Mr.  RowE.  No,  sir;  I  should  be  very  glad  to  tdl  you,  ^nator. 
Our  company's  fiscal  year  closes  on  June  30.  At  the  close  of  our  last 
fiscal  year,  June  30,  1911,  we  showed  a  profit  of  one  milUon  and 
eighty-some-odd  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  percentage  ?  I  can  not  tell  any- 
thing about  that  without  the  percentage. 

Mr.  RowE.  We  have  in  our  business  a  capital  and  surplus  of 
$17,500,000.    That  earning  would  be  about  6  per  cent. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  carry  anything  to  surplus,  or  profit,  or 
does  that  represent  your  total  profits,  direct  and  indirect  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  It  represents  our  net  profit. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  includes  all  elements  of  profit  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  We  only  have  one  element — that  is  our  profit  of 
operation  or  manufacture. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  understand  what  I  mean.  You  might 
declare  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  and  pay  it,  and  then  you  might  take 
a  part  of  your  earnings  and  carry  it  to  surplus. 

Mr.  RowE.  That  would  be  very  bad  bookkeeping. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  has  been  done  very  frequently,  although  it 
may  be  bad  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  RoWE.  When  we  speak  of  profit,  that  is  net  profit.  Then  we 
can  do  as  we  please  with  it.  We  can  pay  it  out  in  dividends,  or  we 
can  build  another  rolling  mill. 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  that  include  what  was  used  for  improve- 
ments or  betterments  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  That  was  the  amount  of  our  net  earnings. 

Senator  Johnson.  After  deducting  what  you  had  paid  out  for 
improvements,  replacements,  or  betterments  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Not  at  all.  If  I  take  $500,000  and  put  it  into  a  rolling 
miU  I  still  have  the  value  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  have  given  us  your  net  earnings  for  that 
year.  I  ask  you  whether  that  is  the  net  after  taking  out  what  you 
may  have  taken  from  your  earnings  for  the  things  I  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  RowE.  Absolutely,  no. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  understand. 

Mr.  RowE.  That  is  the  amount  of  our  net  earnings  from  operation. 
If  we  should  build  another  mill  or  department  we  would  have  to  draw 
on  this  $1,080,000  to  nrovide  for  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  Or,  if  you  made  improvements,  you  would 
deduct  them  from  that  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  We  would  charge  that  account  and  credit  the  improve- 
ment account. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
extent  and  amount  of  importations  by  this  country  of  the  products 
that  you  produce  during  the  year  1911,  say? 

Mr.  RowE.  Senator,  we  have  been  doing  veiy  little,  if  anything, 
in  the  export  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  imports  now. 

Mr.  RowE.  For  that  reason  our  attention  has  not  been  devoted 
in  the  direction  of  foreign  commerce.  We  have  a  very  large  business 
in  this  country  and  our  time  is  very  much  employed  m  looking  after 
it.  We  endeavor  to  sell  our  products  in  the  United  States,  so  1  have 
had  no  occasion  to  look  into  the  foreign  conditions  other  than  some 
data  pertaining  to  labor. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  exporting  nails  and 
barbed  wire  and  all  other  kinds  of  wire  to  Canada  in  large  quantities, 
are  we  not,  and  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  I  believe  some  of  the  companies  are  doing  it,  but  we 
are  not. 

Senator  wSimmons.  But  it  is  being  done  ?  The  American  manu- 
facturers of  these  products  are  ex]>orting  them  to  Canada  and  to 
Europe. 
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Mr.  RowE.  That  is  my  impression. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  facts  in 
connection  with  it  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  Not  of  my  personal  knowledge;  only  from  the  state- 
ments I  see  in  the  daily  press. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  sajr  that  you  were  afraid 
that  if  the  tariff  were  removed,  the  importations  from  Europe,  and 
from  Germany  in  particular,  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
manufacture  of  your  products  in  this  country. 

Mr.  RowE.  Undoubtedly;  and,  Senator,  I  do  not  believe  the  framers 
of  the  bill  have  any  conception  of  how  far-reaching  it  would  be  if 
ena<;ted  into  law. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  it  is  true  that  if  we  allow  the  German  and  the 
English  manufacturers  to  import  wire  and  nails  into  this  country 
you  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  your  competition  here  and  make 
profits,  how  is  it  that  our  manufacturers  of  those  things  are  able  to 
go  to  Europe  and  to  Germany,  and  there  sell  those  things  in  compe- 
tition with  the  German  and  the  English  manufacturers  on  their  own 
ground  ? 

Mr.  RowE.  We  tried  that  several  years  ago,  and  we  found  that  the 
foreign  rates  absolutely  prohibited  us  from  selling  barbed  wire  even 
to  Cuba. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  your  competitors  seem  to  be  doing  it.  If 
you  do  not  do  it  your  competitors  in  this  country  seem  to  be  doing  it 
and  seem  to  be  seUing  large  quantities. 

Senator  Johnson.  168,000,000  pounds  in  1910. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  Senator  from  Maine  tells  me  that  in  1910 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  sold  168,000,000  pounds  of  barbed 
wire  abroad,  valued  at  $4,322,000. 

Mr.  RowE.  That  is  a  very  large  amount  of  business. 

Senator  Sdocons.  I  am  a  layman,  it  is  true;  but  what  I  can  not 
understand  is  how  our  manufacturers  can  go  into  Grermany  and  meet 
their  competition  there,  and  sell  this  large  amount  of  barbed  wire, 
and  yet  they  can  not  meet  that  same  competitoin  right  at  their  doors 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  RowE.  Senator,  I  can  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge;  but 
do  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  why  tney  are  able  to  do  that  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  an  explanation  of  that  condition^  if  you 
can  give  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  position  you 
are  taking  now. 

Mr.  RowE.  In  my  judgment  90  per  cent  of  the  steel  products  that 
are  exported  from  tne  United  States  are  exported  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  they  are  able  to  get  much  lower  rates 
than  ourselves  or  other  manufacturers.  Owing  to  their  great  diversity 
of  products,  they  can  charter  vessels,  and,  by  combining  cargoes,  they 
will  make  a  shipload  of  barked  wire,  wire  nails,  tubes,  tin  plate,  and 

Eractically  all  the  lines  represented  in  the  industry.  I  believe  that 
y  chartering  those  tramp  vessels  they  can  reduce  the  freights  to 
foreign  countries  to  about  one-half  of  what  the  other  manufacturers 
can  get.  I  must  confess  that  as  an  American  citizen  I  am  surprised 
at  the  lack  of  legislation  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  to  give  us  a 
merchant  marine. 

Does  that  answer  vour  question  ?  I  believe  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  are  enabled  to  do  all  of  the  export  business  that  is  done 
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in  the  United  States  on  account  of  their  chartering  vessels  at  a  very 
nominal  rate. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  the  freight  did  not  cost  anything  at  all; 
suppose  they  could  lay  down  the  product  in  New  York  to  Hamburg 
for  nothing,  and  meet  German  competition  in  Oermany;  why  could 
we  not  meet  the  same  competition  m  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  James  A.  Campbell.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  if  it  goes  to  Germany  f 
Does  it  not  go  to  the  neutral  markets  rather  than  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  The  barbed  wire  that  the  Senator  is  speaking  of  I  think 
goes  largely  to  South  America,  Cuba,  and  some  of  it  perhaps  to 
Africa.  Senator,  answeriing  your  question,  I  am  not  in  touch  with  the 
export  business. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  thought  you  were  assuming  that  it  all  went  to 
Europe.  I  have  the  figures  showing  what  went  to  the  different  coun- 
tries.   A  very  small  proportion  of  it  went  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  any  of  that  wire  is  being  shipped 
into  Germany  or  EngUd. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Then  the  question  as  to  landing  it  free  on  the 
European  coast  would  not  have  any  appUcation  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose,  then,  that  it  goes  to  South  America: 
Where  else  do  you  say  it  went  to  ?    Let  us  see  where  it  does  go  ? 

Mr.  Rowe.  Some  of  our  exports  go  to  Australia,  and  we  send  nails 
to  Japan  and  China. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  showing  what  does  go 
to  Europe. 

Senator  Williams.  Here  they  are — '  'exports  of  wire."  I  find  that 
some  goes  to  Australia.     I  find  that  some  does  go  to  Germany,  too. 

Senator  Johnson.  Barbed  wire.  Senator? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  this  is  barbed  wire. 

Mr.  Rowe.  How  much.  Senator? 

Senator  Williams,  397,000  pounds.  I  find  that  some  goes  to  the 
Netherlands,  a  very  large  amount — a  million  and  a  half. 

Mr.  RowB.  That  is  760  tons.     That  is  very  small. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  well.  A  million  and  a  half  dollars  may 
be  very  small  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  KowE.  I  thought  you  said  ''pounds."  I  thought  you  were 
giving  it  in  pounds. 

Senator  Williams.  I  mean  pounds. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Then  that  is  750  tons. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  us  take  it  now  in  dollars'  worth,  so  that  we 
can  understand  it  better.  I  find  a  small  amount  goes  to  Bulgaria;  a 
small  amount  goes  to  Germany;  $32,000  worth  goes  to  the  Nethei^ 
lands;  $11,000  worth  to  Norway;  very  small  amounts  to  Roumania, 
Russia,  and  Spain;  $16,000  worth  to  Turkey;  $18,000  worth — nearly 
$19,000  worth — goes  to  England.  These  are  the  Government  figures. 
Then  I  find  that  we  send  to  Canada  nearly  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth — $493,773,  to  be  exact. 

Mr.  Rowe.  Of  what? 

Senator  Williams.  Of  barbed  wire. 

Mr.  Rowe.  May  1  ask  you  to  repeat  tbe  amount  of  barbed  wire 
that  went  to  Canada? 

Senator  Williams.  $493,773  worth  in  the  year  1909,  and  it 
increased  to  $839,818  worth  in  the  year  1910.  That  goes  to  Canada, 
where  Great  Britain  has  a  preferential  tariff  in  her  favor.     There  is  a 
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small  amount  that  goes  to  Germany.    There  is  a  larger  amount  that 
goes  to  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  RowE.  Is  any  barbed  wire  shipped  to  Germany  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  $32,824  worth. 

The  Chaibman.  Senator  Williams,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt 
you  for  a  moment,  it  was  stated  before  this  committee  two  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Farrell,  I  think,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  export  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  that  these  shipments 
did  not  indicate  that  the  products  went  into  those  countries.  They 
are  reshipped,  as  I  understand,  to  China,  South  American  ports,  and 
other  neutral  markets.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  were  consumed 
in  the  Netherlands,  siinply  because  they  were  shipped  from  this 
country  to  a  port  in  the  iNetherlands. 

Senator  Williams.  That  may  be. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Farrell  two 
years  ago,  as  I  recollect. 

Senator  Whxiams.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  do  not  know  whether  he 
is  stating  it  correctly  or  erroneously.  But  the  statement  here  is  that 
in  1909  we  shipped  $32,842  worth  to  Germany,  which  increased  in 
1910  to  $41^115  worth.  I  find  what  I  have  read  you  about  Canada. 
I  find  that  m  1909  we  exported  to  Mexico  $456,475  worth,  and  that 
increased  in  1910  to  $609,732  worth.  You  happened  to  mention 
Cuba  a  moment  ago.  I  find  that  in  1909  we  exported  to  Cuba 
$325,352  worth,  and  that  increased  in  1910*to  $355,848  worth.  I  find 
that  we  exported  to  Argentine  in  1909  $937,767  worth,  and  that  that 
decreased  m  1910,  but  remained  at  $493,277  worth.  I  find  that  we 
exported  to  Brazil  in  1909  $295,097  worth,  and  that  increased  in  1910 
to  $378,917  worth.  (I  am  taking  the  more  important  shipments 
now.)  I  find  that  we  exported  to  Australia  and  Tasmania  m  1909 
$179,631  worth,  which  decreased  in  1910^  but  remained  at  $86,633 
wortn;  that  we  exported  to  New  Zealand  m  1909  $67,948  worth,  and 
that  increased  in  1910  to  $110,337  worth;  that  we  shipped  to  British 
South  Africa  (a  British  colony)  in  1909  $320,073  worth,  which 
increased  in  1910  to  $476,031  worth. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  leaving  out  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands and  Europe  proper,  we  shipped  a  very  largo  amount  of  barbed 
wire  to  the  varous  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  where  we  had  an 
equal  opportunity,  and  where,  if  there  was  any  tariff,  it  operated 
against  the  European  producers  as  well  as  against  us,  and  to  Canada, 
where  we  know  tnere  was  an  unequal  tariff  with  a  British  preferential. 

The  question  Senator  Simmons  asked  you  was  this:  How  do  you 
explain  the  fact  that  we  could  compete  in  these  neutral  markets,  and 
could  compete,  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  in  the  European  markets 
themselves,  paying  the  ocean  freight — or,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
admitting  that  we  paid  no  frei^rht  at  all,  that  they  made  us  a  present 
of  it — and  yet  we  could  not  compete  in  our  own  country  against  the 
same  people? 

Mr.  RowE.  My  answer  to  that  is.  Senator,  that  the  company 
making  those  shipments  is  the  proper  one  to  answer  the  question. 
Our  company  is  not  at  all  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  our  products, 
and  we  are  not  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  situation  to  venture  an 
opinion. 
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Senator  Williams.  Then  your  answer  is  that  you  do  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  explain  it  ?    That  is  the  fact  about  it  1 

Mr.  RowE.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Just  one  other  question.  While  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  annually  shipping  large  quantities  of  these  products  into 
foreign  markets,  and  especiafly  to  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world, 
and  selling  them  there  in  competition  with  all  of  our  European  com- 
petitors, is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  our  own  markets  we  practically  control 
the  situation,  and  have  only  a  very  negligible  amount  of  importations? 

Mr.  RowE.  We  control  the  situation  in  the  United  States  under 
this  protection  that  we  enjoy.  But  as  to  our  controlling  the  situation 
in  the  world  ^s  markets,  I  can  not  answer.  I  am  not  engaged  in  the 
"exportation  of  these  products. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  exporting  abroad  large  quantities,  but 
are  importing  into  this  country  scarcefy  any  of  these  products,  under 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  RowE.  I  have  not  investigated  that.  Senator.  I  am  sorry  I 
can  not  give  you  more  information  on  that  subject. 

Is  that  all,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Senator  Heybukn.  One  moment;  let  us  put  in  the  figures.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  used  the  term  ''large  quantities." 
The  November  financial  sheet  of  the  Government  shows  that  those 
"large  quantities"  of  barbed  wire  exported  to  all  countries  in  the 
world  amounted  to  $4,861,663;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that 
was  exported  to  what  we  call  new  countries,  Canada  being  the  lai^est. 
and  Argentina  and  the  other  new  countries  making  up  practically  all 
of  the  exports. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  quoted  the  total  exporta- 
tion figures,  and  the  witness  himself  said:  "That  is  a  large  quantity." 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes;  but  I  wanted  to  put  in,  right  m  connec- 
tion with  it,  what  " large ^'  really  meant. 

Mr.  RowE.  We  would  like  to  have  some  of  that  foreign  trade, 
gentlemen;  and  in  behalf  of  our  company  I  wish  you  would  take  some 
mterest  in  the  merchant  marine,  so  that  all  the  steel  companies  can 
participate  in  the  world's  markets. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  think  you  will  find  a  good  many  people  in 
sympathy  with  you  on  that  question. 

Mr.  RowE.  I  strongly  reconunend  that  some  action  be  taken  in 
that  direction. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  Chaikman.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  informed  that 
Mr.  Campbell  can  throw  a  little  light  on  the  export  business. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  to  that,  I 
want  to  put  some  figures  in  the  record  right  after  the  last  witness's 
testimony.  I  have  marked  them  here.  They  are  the  more  important 
exports  to  various  countries,  taking  the  largest  amounts  of  other  wire 
as  well  as  barbed  wire. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  of  the  committee  will  take  the  figures  and 
have  them  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows : 
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Exports  from  the  United  States  of  all  kinds  of  wire  other  than  barbed  wire. 


1909 


1910 


Eiuland 

SootlAncI 

C«nada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

ArgantiiM. 

Chlie 

Urueaay 

Aos&alia  and  Tasmania 
BiitUi  South  Africa. . . . 


1 


$96,643 

17,686 

,169,197 

274,196 

129,605 

412,682 

87,665 

37,368 

787,724 

98,176 


$93,443 

16,320 

1,296,835 

266,070 

178,244 

570,263 

.  175,495 

45,828 

819,834 

94,803 


Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  here  the  figures  for  1911 
on  the  same  two  products  for  the  same  countries.  I  desire  that  they 
also  go  in  the  record  with  the  other  table. 

The  Chaibman.  The  figures  will  be  put  in  the  record. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

Exports  from  the  United  States  of  barbed  wire  for  the  year  1911. 


Netherlands 136,517 

Norway 14,256 

England 65, 081 

Canada 707,893 

Mexico 624,459 

Cuba 396,659 

Aigentina 459, 457 


BrazU $678,745 

Chile 139, 895 

Colombia 170, 773 

Australia  and  Tasmania 130, 453 

British  South  Airica 463, 903 

Portuguese  Africa 139,261 


Exports  from  the  United  States  of  all  hinds  of  wire  other  than  barbed  wire  for  the  year  1911. 


Norway ;. $31, 342 

England 183, 743 

Canada 1,483,075 

Mexico 253, 108 

Cuba 206,268 

Aigentina 863, 558 


Chile $342,843 

Chinese  Empire 107, 681 

Japan 129, 649 

Australia  and  Tasmania 1, 228, 382 

New  Zealand 231,648 

British  South  Airica 174, 897 


FDBTHEK  STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL,  OF  TOUVGS- 

TOWV,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  interested  in  the  wire  busi- 
ness. We  make  from  400  to  600  tons  a  day  of  wire  products.  For 
several  days  the  gentlemen  here  have  been  trying  to  get  an  explana- 
tion of  why  we  can  export  all  kinds  of  steel  products  into  other  coun- 
tries and  yet  can  not  compete  on  a  free-trade  basis  at  home.  I  think 
perhaps  I  can  throw  a  httle  light  on  that  subject. 

All  of  this  exporting  is  done  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
They  have  an  Export  Products  Co.,  which  has  agents  in  all  of  the 
principal  cities  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  all  of  the  neutral 
markets. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  make  the  statement  that  all  of  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  of  steel  and  iron  products  are  made  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Nearly  ail;  98  per  cent.  I  should  say  they  must 
export  about  98  per  cent.  ^ 

Senator  Williams.  Agricultural  implements,  sewing  machines, 
typewriters,  etc.  1 
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Mr.  Campbell.  No;  I  am  talking  now  only  about  the  product  we 
manufacture — ^iron  and  steel  products.  I  think  a  large  quantity  of 
agricultural  implements  are  exported  from  this  country  because  it 
has  better  machinery  than  they  have  abroad.  But  the  products  in 
which  we  are  interested^  and  which  we  have  been  talking  about  here 
yesterday  and  to-day — that  is,  steel  bars,  pipe,  wire,  wire  nails, 
barbed  wire,  etc. — are  exported  by  the  United  otates  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  among  the  steel  manufacturers  at  least,  if 
not  among  you  gentlemen,  that  the  steel  corporation  have  many 
advantages  of  manufacture.  It  largely  comes,  I  think,  from  transpor- 
tation. They  own  their  own  railroads  and  their  own  boat  lives  to 
their  mills.  They  also  own,  of  course,  all  of  their  raw  materials,  and 
they  have  several  dollars  a  ton  advantage  over  the  independent  man- 
ufacturers, or  we  people  who  are  running  our  own  single  plants.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  have  it  localized.  They  have  plants  in  all  parts 
of  the  country — in  the  South  and  in  the  Chicago  district  and  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district;  and  they  have  formed  this  export  company 

Senator  Lodob.  They  have  them  in  Worcester,  too,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  and  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  at  almost  every 

Elace  where  there  is  any  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  They  have 
ivge  interests  in  Cleveland. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  they  any  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  not.  They  will  have,  however.  I  think 
the  next  move  they  will  make  will  be  to  have  one  on  the  seaboard, 
because  they  have  accumulated  a  large  quantity  of  Cuban  ore.  But, 
as  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  they  have  this  advantage  in  manufacture. 
In  the  second  place 

Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me.  You  said  they  had  tCccumulated  a 
large  quantity  of  Cuban  ore  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  they  have  bought  Cuban  mines  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  not  developed  yet.  They  are  not  operating 
the  mines,  but  they  have  a  very  large  tonnage — several  billion 
tons. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  own  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  own  the  property,  but  the  mines  have  not 
been  developed.  There  are  only  two  properties  there  that  have 
been  developed.  The  large  development  has  been  done  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 

These  exportations,  as  I  say,  have  been  made  by  them.  They 
make  them  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  have  a  very  large  ton- 
nage, and  they  want  a  market  for  this  tonnage  every  year.  They 
would  not  care  for  the  foreign  markets  in  good  years  at  nome,  when 
business  is  good  and  prices  are  normal,  and  they  can  get  a  home 
market.  But  they  can  not  go  into  the  foreign  markets  in  bad  times 
at  home  and  get  any  busmess,  unless  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
some  of  their  product  in  good  times.  So  they  have  organized  this 
company,  and  nave  their  agents,  and  keep  them  there  continuously. 
In  good  years  at  home  they  sell  much  less;  they  sell  as  Uttlo  as  they 
can;  but  they  try  to  keep  their  place  in  the  market  there,  so  that  in 
the  bad  years^  such  as  we  have  had  recently  and  are  having  now, 
their  exportations  are  very  large. 
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Last  year  2,000,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  products  were  exported, 
which  is  the  largest  amount,  I  think,  that  ever  has  been  exported 
from  this  country.  They  not  only  have  their  advantages  in  manu- 
facture, but  they  have  their  advantages  that  Mr.  Eowe  spoke  about 
in  combining  cai^oes  and  employing  tramp  steamers,  or  getting  low 
prices  on  steamers  abroad.  Many  times  they  sell  this  product  at 
very  much  less  than  it  costs  us,  and  I  think  sometimes  less  than  it 
costs  them,  or  less  than  they  could  get  at  home.  But  when  busi- 
ness is  good  abroad,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  prices  are  very  much 
depressed  here,  and  we  have  not  the  business  to  take  up  the  capacity 
of  the  mills,  they  make  their  money  abroad. 

There  has  been  great  complaint  among  Congressmen  generally, 
because  we  export  at  lower  prices  than  we  sell  for  at  home.  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  complain  about  that.  Unless  we  operate  our 
mills  to  their  full  capacity  we  can  not  get  the  best  costs.  If  we  can 
sell  80  per  cent  of  tne  capacity  of  our  mills  at  home  and  get  a  fair 
price  for  it,  and  we  can  sell  20  per  cent  abroad  and  get  cost  for  it,  it 
enables  us  to  operate  our  mills  full,  and  produce  the  product  that 
we  sell  at  home  at  a  lower  price'  than  we  would  otherwise.  Not 
only  that;  it  gives  employment  to  our  labor  here;  so  that  even 
though  we  made  no  pront  on  it  at  times  we  would  be  glad  to  export. 

We  do  not  do  any  exporting,  and  none  of  the  independent  compa- 
nies do  any  exporting  to  speaK  of,  because  we  can  not  afford  to  do  it. 
We  can  not  make  the  stuff  cheaply  enough,  in  the  first  place.  We 
can  not  combine  the  cargoes.  We  have  not  the  large  line  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  material  that  the  steel  corporation  export,  and  for  that 
reason  I  think  there  is  this  large  amount  exported  abroad. 

I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  any  large  amounts  going  into  the 
cheaper  markets  on  the  other  side,  like  Germany.  I  think  Senator 
Penrose  has  stated  that  sometimes  the  product  is  billed  to  those 
countries,  rebilled,  and  shipped  to  South  America  or  to  Australia  or 
to  other  points.  They  do  that  because  they  get  lower  freight  rates 
in  that  way. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  They  get  a  cheaper  class  of  vessels? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  get  a  cheaper  class  of  vessels. 

Senator  Simmons.  Suppose  a  cargo  was  billed  to  Germany.  It 
would  have  to  be  landed  there,  would  it  not,  and  transferred  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  might  be  landed  at  a  port  there  and  reshipped  to 
some  other  port. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  just  asking  for  information. 
Could  that  be  done  without  paying  the  German  duty  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes;  if  it  was  not  going  to  be  consumed  in 
Germany. 

You  have  referred  to  Canada.  The  duty  in  Canada  is  very  small; 
but  our  exports  there  are  small,  and  they  are  especially  small  in  the 
eastern  part.  But  when  you  talk  about  barbed  wire  going  into 
Canada,  let  me  say  that  it  goes  into  Alberta  -or  western  Canada, 
where  we  ship  it  to  Duluth  by  boat,  and  where  our  freight  is  very 
much  less  than  the  English  manufacturers  can  ship  it  for  to  Montreal, 
and  then  ship  it  by  ran  across  the  continent.  That  is  the  reason  we 
go  into  Canada.     Besides,  the  duty  is  so  very  small  there. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  just  made  the  statement  that  these 
exports  of  barbed  wire  into  Canada  were  into  certam  parts  of  Canada, 
and  not  into  other  parts.     Would  you  mind  putting  m  your  remarks 
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a  detailed  statement  showing  just  what  parts  it  goes  into,  and  then 
stating  the  source  of  your  information  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  in  the  barbed*wire  business,  and  I  know 
something  about  that.  We  never  would  think  of  tiyiiig  to  quote  a 
price  in  eastern  Canada.  But  in  western  Ontario  and  in  Alberta,  in 
the  western  part  w^here  we  can  get  the  cheap  water  rates  to  Puluth 
and  to  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  wiUiam,  we  can  manage  to  pui  some 
material  in  there.  We  never  have  sold  barbed  wire  there,  nowever. 
We  have  sold  a  Uttle  wire,  but  we  never  have  been  able  to  sell  barbed 
wire,  even  in  the  West. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  sell  any  wire  in  Canada,  yourselves  ? 

lb*.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Your  owti  plant  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Barbed  wire  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Other  ^^-ire  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Plain  wire. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  barbed '^ire  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  barbed  wire. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  you  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge, from  experience  with  your  own  plant,  what  parts  of  Canada 
barbed  wire  is  shipped  into  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  ship  any  barbed  wire  into  Canada, 
because  we  can  not  produce  it  cheaply  enough  to  market  it  there. 
We  have  tried. 

Senator  Heybubn.  There  is  another  reason,  too,  is  there  not?  A 
veiy  intelligent  prejudice  has  arisen  against  using  barbed  wire  w^here 
they  run  horses  and  that  class  of  stock  9 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  hope  it  will  entirely  cease. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  hope  so,  too;  because  we  have  never  made  a 
dollar  on  it  since  we  have  been  in  the  business. 

Senator  Williams.  What  do  you  make,  besides  wire,  in  your 
plant? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  make  steel  billets,  sheet  bars,  pipe,  galvanized 
and  black,  and  all  kinds  of  oil-well  casing  and  tubmg;  we  make 
sheets,  both  galvanized  and  black,  and  roofing;  and  we  make  wire 
and  wire  fencmg  and  barbed  wire  and  wire  staples. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  make  any  structural  iron  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  make  structural  material. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  tin  plate?  Do  you  make  any  sheets  and 
plates  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  make  black  and  galvanized  sheets. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  whether  any  sheets  are  exported 
abroad  from  America  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  quite  a  large  tonnage,  but  only  by  the  Steel 
Corporation. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  here  that  in  1910,  in  round  numbers, 
four  and  three-quarter  million  dollars'  worth  were  exported  to 
Canada,  and  that  the  amount  was  increased  in  1911  to  six  and  a  half 
millions  in  roimd  numbers.  I  find  that  to  Mexico  we  sent,  for  the 
first  year,  $400,000  worth,  and  the  second  year  $297,000  worth;  that 
to  Cuba  we  sent,  for  1910,  S108,490  worth,  and  for  1911,  $131,394 
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worth.  The  next  item  must  be  a  misprint,  I  think ;  *  but  it  is  reported 
here  that  we  sent  $239,894  worth  of  sheets  and  plates  to  Japan  in  191 1 . 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  that  is  unreasonable. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake.  I  do  not 
think  we  did  send  that  much.  Then  I  find  that  in  1910  we  sent  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania  (British  colonies)  the  amounts  which  I  will 
read.  By  the  way,  in  going  to  Australia  and  Tasmania  you  either 
have  to  go  around  the  Horn,  or  else  across  the  American  Continent, 
or  else  east  through  the  Suez  Canal — one  of  the  three  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  go  around  the  Horn,  I  think. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  that  notwithstanding  that  interminable 
passage,  in  1910  we  exported  to  Australia  and  Tasmania  $78,701 
worth,  and  that  increased  in  1911  to  $284,835  worth;  and  I  find  that 
we  have  been  shipping,  every  year,  as  far  as  these  tables  go,  some- 
where between  seventy  and  ninety  thousand  dollars'  worth,  for  quite 
a  period  back.  What  you  have  testified  to  about  wire  would  be  sub- 
stantially your  testimonjr  as  to  sheets  and  plates,  too,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  it  applies  largely  to  ail  iron  and  steel 
products.    We  recently  sold  a  pipe  line  into  Cuba. 

Senator  Williams.  And  your  explanation  about  wire,  as  far  as 
you  have  made  it,  will  be  likewise  your  explanation  about  the  other 
things? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir.  - 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  make  locks  and  hinges  and 
builders'  hardware,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  make  any  tools  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  would  hke  to  ask  me  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEKEVT  OF  MR.  JOSIAH  T.  ROSE,  OF  ATLAETTA,  GA.,  REP- 

RESEETING  THE  ATLANTA  STEEL  CO. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  concern  are  you  identified  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  The  Atlanta  Steel  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on  and  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Rose.  In  appearing  before  you  I  represent  primarily  the  At^ 
lanta  Steel  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  corporation  with  approximately 
S2,000,000  invested  in  buildings  and  equipment,  em])loying  750  men, 
with  a  daily  pay  roll  of  $1,500,  or  approximately  $500,000  a  year,  and 
with  gross  sales  amounting  to  about  $1,600,000.  In  a  general  way,  I 
am  glad  to  speak  for  other  manufacturers  engaged  in  a  similar  Une  of 
work. 

Senator  Williams.  What  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  will  give  it  all  to  you  in  just  a  minute,  Senator.  I  have 
it  here. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  you  not  give  it  to  me  now  ?  I  want  to  hunt 
up  the  figures  about  it. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  make  the  wire  products — wire,  wire  nails,  fencing, 
bale  ties,  barbed  wire,  hoops,  cotton  ties,  and  bands. 

Senator  Williams.  All  right. 

Mr.  Rose.  The  so-called  Underwood  tariir  bill  puts  on  the  free  list 
articles  which  we  and  som^^  otlier  southern  manufacturt»rs  produce. 
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as  follows:  Wire,  wire  nails,  barbed  wire,  field  fencing,  bale  ties,  bar- 
rel hoops,  and  cotton  ties.  A  glance  at  these  will  show  that  they  are 
the  small-tonnage  products  of  a  steel  mill,  where  the  number  of  work- 
men per  ton  of  product  produced  is  great,  and  the  pay  roUs  form  a 
large  percentage  of  the  gross  sales.  Our  workmen,  therefore,  are  most 
vitally  interested  in  this  measure,  as  well  as  our  stockholders.  ^ 

We  have  an  investment  at  stake;  but  most  of  the  buildings,  espe- 
cially those  where  the  small  products  are  made,  could  be  used  lor  the 
manufacture  of  some  other  finished  article.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
workmen  in  the  mills  producing  these  hght  articles,  they  will  be  un- 
able to  make  so  satisfactory  a  change.  Operators  of  wire  drawing 
blocks  (wiredrawers)  seem  not  to  be  made — they  grow;  and  when 
matured  they  know  no  other  work  and  have  no  desure  to  learn  another 
trade.  They  would  therefore  be  unfitted  for  any  other  class  of  semi- 
skilled labor.  It  also  takes  years  of  practice  and  experience  to  develop 
skill  and  accuracy  in  the  heating,  rolling,  and  bundling  of  hoops  and 
cotton  ties;  and  because  of  the  time  and  skill  required,  these  men 
have  reached  middle  age.  have  been  receiving  high  wages,  and  would 
be  unfitted  for  other  worfe.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  forcing  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  these  men  to  begin  life  anew  would  work  a  great 
hardship  on  our  American  labor. 

Germany  is  this  countrv's  greatest  competitor  in  products  where 
labor  enters  largely  into  the  articles  produced.  The  manufacture  of 
the  light  steel  articles,  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  on  the  free  list, 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
what  the  questions  yesterday  developed  was  in  the  thought  of  some 
of  the  Senators  as  a  thing  that  could  be  done,  without  stating  it  as  a 
fact,  however — that  we  can  produce  in  this  country  the  heavy  steel 
articles,  where  expensive  machinery  takes  the  place  of  many  men, 
as  cheaply  as  these  heavy  articles  can  be  produced  in  Germany.  I 
do  not  make  that  statement  as  one  of  fact,  but  only  as  a  matter  of 
comparison.  The  following  statement  will  convince  you,  if  it  be 
necessary,  that  such  an  assumption  could  not  be  true  of  the  lighter 
steel  articles,  where  labor  cost  is  a  large  factor  in  the  total  cost. 

If  you  have  seen  a  wire  and  nail  mill  in  operation  you  have  a 
fair  idea  of  how  much  of  a  workman's  time  it  takes  to  draw  a  ton 
of  wire,  and  how  much  watchful  care  and  time  it  takes  for^  a  nail- 
machine  operator  to  watch  the  making  of  a  ton  of  this  wire  into 
nails.  If  you  have  seen  a  small  rolling  mill  rolling  light  hoops  and 
cotton  ties,  and  noted  the  number  of  men  it  takes  in  the  heating  and 
rolling  and  bundling  of  this  material,  and  reaUze  that  the  output  in 
a  nine-hour  day  is  but  from  30  to  50  tons,  you  can  reaUze  what  a  large 
item  of  cost  the  labor  represents. 

You  have  been  given  information,  with  which  you  were  probably 
all  more  or  less  famiUar,  regarding  the  wages  paid  in  this  coimtry. 
The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  states  that  in  Ger- 
many rolling-mill  rollers  receive  from  $1.60  to  $2.24  per  day,  or  an 
average  of  about  $11  per  week;  whereas  in  our  mills  some  of  the 
rollers  make  this  amount  per  day.  The  report  also  states  that  com- 
mon labor  receives  from  78  cents  to  97i  cents  per  day.  Our  common 
and  semiskilled  labor  in  this  country  receives  at  least  double  these 
wages. 

It  can  not  be  assumed  that  we  can  overcome  this  difference  in  labor 
cost  by  an  increased  production  of  these  small  steel  articles.    The 
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forei^  producer  uses,  in  many  cases,  the  same  machines  as  we  use. 
runnmg  at  the  same  speed,  and  therefore  the  difference  in  the  cost  or 
labor  abroad  and  at  home  in  the  production  of  these  small  steel 
articles  must  be  overcome  by  protection  sufficient  to  equalize  this 
difference  in  labor  cost. 

Give  us  the  same  labor  cost  and  satisfied  workmen  and  we  will 
produce  even  these  small  articles  probably  as  cheaply  as  any  other 
country.  But  cost  of  production,  r.  o.  b.  mill,  is  not  all,  even  though 
it  is  enough,  against  us.  I  am  told  that  an  ocean  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $2  per  ton  can  be  secured  from  the  German  mills  to  our  Atlantic 
and  GuU  ports.    We  are  mainly  interested  in  those  ports. 

Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me  right  there.  You  are  giving  now 
the  freight  rate  from  Germany  to  ionerica  ? 

Mr.  KosE.  I  said  that  that  had  been  stated.  I  do  not  know  the 
rates.  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  give,  right  in  that  connection,  the 
freight  rate  from  America  to  European  ports  i 

mr.  Rose.  We  do  not  export.  I  will  give  you,  however,  our  rates 
to  those  same  points. 

How  much  less  rates  could  be  secured  on  yearly  contracts  for  lar^e 
tonnages  would  no  doubt  develop  should  this  biQ  become  a  law.  The 
rates  from  American  mills  producing  these  articles  for  shipment  to 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  points  ran^e  from  about  $2.80  to  $6.70  per  ton. 

Senator,  you  asked  about  tne  rate  from  a  southern  mill  to  Galveston  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  thought  you  did,  and  Mr.  Rowe  referred  you  to  me. 
Pardon  me. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  asked  the  rate  from  American  ports  to  Euro- 
pean ports.  You  gave  the  rate  from  European  ports  to  American 
ports. 

Mr.  Rose.  Pardon  me.  We  are  referring  to  two  different  things. 
You  asked  Mr.  Rowe  that  question,  I  thought,  and  he  referred  you  to 
me.  You  asked  if  there  were  not  mills  producing  those  commodities 
at  a  nearer  point  than  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  I  asked  that.  That  is  the  subject  you  are 
referring  to,  then  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir;  not  the  question  you  asked  me,  but  the  ques- 
tion you  asked  him. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rose.  On  account  of  our  location  and  on  account  of  there 
being  no  regular  established  boat  lines  either  from  Atlantic  points  or 
from  Gulf  points,  like  Mobile  and  Pensacola  and  Galveston,  we  are 
forced  to  ship  from  Atlanta  to  Galveston  bv  all  rail.  Therefore  our 
rates  are  higner  than  the  rates  from  Pittsburgh,  the  product  from 
Pittsburgh  being  shipped  to  tidewater,  with  regular  boat  lines  run- 
ning from  tidewater  to  Galveston.  We  are  obliged,  because  of  that, 
to  turn  over  practically  all  of  the  Texas  business  to  our  Pittsburgh 
competitors. 

These  rates  are  the  lowest  rail-and-water  combination  rates;  and 
in  order  for  the  manufacturer  to  secure  the  advantage  of  them  he  has 
to  ship  his  products  to  the  same  ports  where  foreign  goods  would  be 
delivered,  and  in  turn  reship  them  from  these  ports  to  the  interior 
points.  This  means  that  the  American  manufacturer  would  be  not 
only  practically  shut  out  from  all  port  business,  but  would  have  to 
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surrender  a  large  percentage  of  interior  business  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers. It  is  true  that  some  interior  rates  are  at  present  figured  on 
the  all-rail  rate;  but  the  tendencjr  of  State  railroad  commissions  is  to 
reduce  rates  within  their  jurisdictions. 

Senator  Simmons.  Right  there,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Suppose  we  take  Galveston  for  an  illustration. 
You  want  to  reach  the  mterior  points  of  Texas,  we  will  say,  and  the 
adjoining  States.  You  say  you  can  ship  cheaper  by  all-rail  than  you 
can  by  water  to  Galveston  and  then  distribute  from  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  would  your  all-rail  rate  compare  with  the 
rate  from  Europe  to  Galveston,  plus  the  rate  of  distribution  from 
Galveston?  Of  course  the  European  manufacturer  would  have  to 
take  liis  product  to  Galveston. 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  if  it  was  destined  to  some  point  in  the 
interior,  he  would  have  to  pay  the  additional  freight. 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that,  as  compared  with  your  all-rail  rate  in 
the  interior,  his  rate  would  be  the  rate  from  Europe  to  Galveston 
plus  the  rail  rate  from  Galveston  to  the  point  of  ultimate  destination! 

Mr.  Rose.  Senator,  the  railroads  arrange  those  rates.  For  in- 
stance, our  rate  to  Dallas  is  a  combination  of  our  rate  to  Galveston 
plus  the  local  from  Galveston  to  Dallas. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  European 
rate  would  be  fixed  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Rose.  No,  sir.  I  mean  only  this:  We  could  deHver  those  ties 
at  Galveston,  and  then  they  would  be  shipped  from  there  to  Dallas, 
and  the  rate  we  would  have  to  pay  from  Gralveston  to  Dallas  would 
be  the  same  as  a  foreign  producer  would  have  to  pay  from  Galveston 
to  Dallas.  Therefore,  Galveston  is  reallv  the  basing  point.  I  wonder 
if  I  liave  made  that  clear.  Our  througn  rate  is  made  up  of  the  total 
of  the  two  locals,  based  on  the  port  point. 

Senator  Simmons.  Whether  you  ship  by  rail  or  water  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Of  course,  we  have  to  ship  by  rail.  What  I  was  trying 
to  bring  out  is  the  tendency  of  the  railroad  commissions. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  the  differential 
between  your  rate  and  the  foreigner's  rate  to  Dallas. 

Mr.  Rose.  Our  rate  is  38  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  Atlanta 
to  Galveston,  which  is  $7.60  a  ton;  and  I  understand  that  a  boat 
rate  to  that  point  is  less  than  $2.50  a  gross  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  that  the  ocean  rate  from  European 
points  to  Galveston  is  $2  and  the  ocean  rate  from  Atlanta  is  $7.60  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  We  have  no  ocean  rate.  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  T  know  you  have  no  shipping;  but  do  you  mean 
that  when  you  get  to  the  nearest  coast  point  the  ocean  rate  from  your 
nearest  coast  point  to  Galveston  is  $6  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  No,  sir.  There  are  no  regular  boat  lines  from  our 
nearest  coast  point.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  reg^ar  boat  line, 
unless  we  should  undertake  to  ship  a  cargo  there,  which  we  can  not 
do,  and  charter  a  tramp  steamer.  We  might  do  that  at  Mobile  or 
Pensacola;  it  might  bo  done;  but  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  handle  it  in 
'^at  way. 
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Senator  Simmons.  If  you  were  going  to  supply  a  customer  at  Ihillas, 
how  would  you  ship  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  We  would  ship  by  all  rail. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  rail? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  vour  all-rail  rate  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Tliirty-eight  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  is  $7.60  a 
ten. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  European  was  going  to  ship  to  Dallas,  he 
would  ship  to  Galrcston  ? 

Mr.  ilosR.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simbions.  And  then  by  rail  to  Dallas  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Pardon  me.     Did  you  say  Dallas  in  the  first  place  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  can  not  tell  you,  because  it  would  be  38  cents  plus  the 
local  fi*om  there  to  Dallas. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  pick  out  some  point  in  Texas,  we  will  say? 

Mr.  Rose.  Dallas  is  a  good  point,  only,  masmojch  as  we' have  had  to 
turn  that  market  over  to  somebody  else,  I  am  not  famiUar  with  the 
local  rate. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  your  rate  was  38  cents  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  That  is  to  Galveston,  Senator.  I  have  forgotten  what 
it  is  to  Dallas. 

Senator  Ix)dge.  To  Dallas  it  is  your  rate  to  Galveston,  plus  the 
local  rate  from  Galveston  tt>  Dallas  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  foreign  rate  is  the  ocean  rate  to  Galveston, 
plus  the  local  rate  to  Dallas  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  The  same  local  we  would  have  to  pay  from  Galveston  to 
Dallas;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  IjOdge.  Therefore  you  can  throw  out  the  local,  because  it 
is  the  same  in  both  cases  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  got  to  pay  $7.60  a  ton  to  get 
into  Galveston  as  against  their  $2.50,  we  can  not  get  in. 

Sena4>or  Simmons.  What  is  the  ocean  freight  rate  per  ton  from 
Hamburg  to  Galveston,  or  from  Liverpool  to  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  As  I  say — it  is  only  stated  in  general — I  understand  it 
to  be  about  $2.50. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Galveston 
by  water  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Rowe  can  answer  that  better  than  I.  [After  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Rowe.]     $5.60. 

Senator  Simmons.  $5.60  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  the  water  rate  from  Pittsburgh  is  how 
much  more  than  it  would  be  from  Europe  f 

Mr.  Rose.  $5.20  against  $2.50  would  be  $2.30. 

Senator  Simmons.  $3.10,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rose.  All  right;  I  did  not  stop  to  subtract. 

I  was  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  State  railroad  com- 
missions is  to  reduce  rates  within  their  jurisdictiops.  Therefore,  from 
year  to  year  a  larger  section  of  our  country  will  use  port  points  as 
basing  points  for  interior  distribution:  and  not  only  will  our  coast  be 
surrendered,  but  a  large  part  of  our  interior  also. 
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What  will  we  gam,  as  a  people,  by  all  this  ?  Possibly  a  short  period 
of  slightly  lower  prices;  jobbers  and  retailers  will  have  to  carry  lai^r 
stocks,  as  they  will  be  unable  to  secure  shipments  promptly,  or  we 
farming  community,  in  whose  interest  this  bill  evidently  is  proposed, 
will  have  to  wait  until  the  jobbers  can  secure  foreign-made  material. 
Nails  and  wire  must  be  had  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  farmer  can 
iuse  them,  but  the  exact  time  depends  upon  weather  conditions.  If, 
therefore,  he  should  be  unable  to  secure  these  when  he  wants  them, 
he  would  not  have  the  time  to  use  them  at  a  later  time.  This  is  also 
especially  true  of  the  use  of  cotton  ties.  The  history  of  the  cotton-tie 
market  the  year  following  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  with  ties  on 
the  free  list,  and  yet  the  price  of  forei^-made  ties  the  highest  ever 
known,  is  not  forgotten  by  the  consummg  trade. 

As  southern  producers  we  appeal  to  you  to  give  us  the  protection 
on  which  we  based  our  calculations  when  starting  our  industry.  Our 
southern  mills  especially  need  it  at  this  time,  as  we  are  asking  capital 
to  join  with  us  m  the  development  of  our  resources.  Some  of  our 
southern  concerns^  no  doubt  worthy,  are  having  trouble  at  this  time 
in  properl^f  financing  their  business,  and  this  uncertain  legislation  is 
no  doubt  influencing  eastern  capital -against  seeking  investments  in 
southern  steel  enterprises. 

Senator  Simmons.  While  we  are  on  that  question  of  freight  rates 
as  against  the  American,  what  you  said  about  that  would  apply  only 
to  Pacific  coast  and  Gulf  ports,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Our  rate,  Senator,  from  Atlanta  to  Gulf  points  is  about 
$2.60  a  gross  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  that;  and  you  said  there  was  a 
difference  in  freight  rates  in  favoi  of  the  European  of  about  $3.10  to 
the  points  you  mentioned.  Now  I  am  inquiring  of  you  whether 
there  would  be  that  difference  in  freight  rates  against  you  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  interior  States  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Not  so  much  as  we  get  closer  to  our  plant. 

Senator  Simmons.  To  illustrate,  suppose  we  take  States  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  country — for  mstance,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Kansas;  what  would  be  the  freight  rate  from  Pittsburgh  and  from 
Atlanta  to  those  points,  as  compared  with  freight  rates  that  the 
German  or  English  competitor  would  have  to  pay  to  get  to  those 
markets? 

Mr.  Rose.  Senator,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  ship  material  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  at  all,  I  would  have  to  limit  my  answer  to  that  strictly 
to  the  Southern  States. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  know  enough  about  freight  rates,  I  think, 
to  answer  that  question  in  a  general  way.  Could  vou  not  get  into 
the  markets  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kansas,  and  the  Dakotas,  and  could 
not  the  Pittsburgh  manufacturer  go  into  the  markets  of  those  States, 
with  wire  nails,  so  far  as  freights  are  concerned,  much  more  cheaply 
than  his  European  competitor  could  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  It  would  depend,  of  course,  somewhat  upon  the  rates, 
whether  or  not  they  used  river  points  as  basing  points  for  making 
their  rates  to  the  interior  points.  If  they  do  that,  and  this  materiiu 
is  let  in  free  of  duty,  it  is  §joing  to  be  very  hard  for  the  American 
manufactuier,  if  not  impossible,  to  take  much  of  that  interior  busi- 
ness, and  he  will  be  practically  cut  out  of  port  and  river  point  business. 


tc 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  freight  rate 
from  Pittsburgh,  say,  to  St.  Louis,  would  be  greater  than  the  freight 
rate  from  a  German  port  to  St.  Louis,  do  you  ? 
.    Mr.  Rose.  The  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis,  I  believe,  is  22^ 
cents  a  hundred  pounds;  that  is  about  S4.50  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  would  the  German  get  his  product  there  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  He  would  get  his  product  there  by  briii^ging  it  to  New 
Orleans  and  bringing  it  up  the  river.  If  St.  Liouis  is  then  made  a 
basing  point.  Senator,  for  distribution  in  the  Stat«  of  Missouri — 
which  it  is — ^the  foreigner  could  then  market  his  material  at  these 
interior  points  at  the  same  price  from  St.  Louis,  of  course,  as  the 
American  could,  and  the  American  would  have  no  advantage  in  the 
through  rate,  because  St.  Louis  is  made  a  basing  point  for  interior 
points. 

Senator  Williams.  Why  is  it  the  Pittsburgh  man  would  not  send 
his  goods  down  the  Ohio  Kiver  and  up  the  Ikussissippi  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  He  may  do  that.     I  was  giving  you  only  the  rail  rate. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  what  the  water  rate  is  ?  You 
are  comparing  the  Pittsburgh  man's  rail  rate  with  some  other  man's 
water  rate. 

Mr.  Rose.  Certainly,  for  interior  distribution. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that 
the  effect  of  putting  cotton  ties  upon  the  free  list  would  be  to  raise 
the  prices  of  cotton  ties. 

Mr.  Rose.  It  had  that  effect  one  year. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  think  the  cause  of  it  was  putting  cotton 
ties  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it 
was  not  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  My  opinion  of  the  cause  of  it  was  that  there  were  not 
sufficient  ties  prodiiced,  either  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  or  the 
American  manufacturer,  to  take  care  of  the  crop. 
yk  Senator  Williams.  And  there  was  a  combmation  amongst  the 
tie  makers  that  year,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  not  that  an  historical  fact  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  you  state  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  duty  on  a  product  was  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
product  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  want  to  be  fair 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  be. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  say  it  was  because  the  JJuropean  manufacturer  did  not 
know  how  many  ties  he  would  be  able  to  market  in  this  country ;  and 
on  actjount  of  them  being  in  here  free  of  duty,  the  American  manu- 
facturer was  afraid  to  go  ahead  and  make  the  ties  for  fear  the  price 
would  be  below  cost.  To-day  we  are  making  ties  which  we  expect  to 
ship  next  August.  If  we  did  not  make  them  now,  we  could  not  make 
a  sufficient  number  in  July  and  August  to  take  care  of  the  crop. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  if  a  reduction  of  a  duty,  putting 
a  product  on  the  free  list,  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  product,  it  must  be  due  to  some  other  cause  than  putting 
the  price  upon  the  free  list,  must  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Rose.  I  think  it  is  uncertain. 

Senator  Williams.  Right  in  that  connection,  and  immediately 
after  this  witness's  testim(mv,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  place  in  the 
record  some  data.     You  make  cut  nails  and  spikes,  Mr.  Rose?  i 

Mr.  Rose.  No,  sir;  nothing  but  wire  nails. 

Senator  Williams.  Wire  nails  and  spikes.  Do  you  make  any 
tacks? 

Mr.  Ro6£.  No,  air. 

Senator  Williams.  I  wish  to  put  in  the  following  figures  about  theae 
products,  for  cut  nails.  I  find  we  exported  to  Europe,  during  the  year 
1909,  $208,647  worth;  for  1910,  $223,742  worth;  for  1911,  $273,736 
worth,  being  an  increase  for  each  year.  I  find  that  we  imported  to 
the  balance  of  North  America  during  those  years,  from  1909,  $127,138 
worth,  which  increased  inl910to$133,818  worth,  which  decreased  in 
1911  to  $123,665  worth.  That  for  1909  we  exported  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Oceania,  $24,035  wortii;  in  1910,  $26,853  worth; 
in  1911,  $22,397  worth.  That  of  wire  nails,  the  sort  this  gentleman 
makes,  we  exported  in  1909  to  Europe  $233,860  worth;  in  1910, 
$182,371  worth;  in  1911,  $206,732  worth.  To  the  balance  of  North 
America  we  exported  for  1909,  $198,863  worth;  1910,  $280,071 
worth;  1911,  $244,776  worth.  That  to  Asia  we  exported  in  1909,  of 
these  same  wire  nails,  $651,255  worth;  in  1910,  $962,015  worth;  and 
in  1911,  $1,547,791  worth.  We  exported  to  Oceania  in  1909,  $134,966 
worth;  in  1910,  $162,685  worth;  and  in  1911,  $241,032  wiorth. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  SEVEKN  P.  KSK,  OF  SHAAOV,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  S.  P.  Ker,  of 
Sharon^  Pa. 

Mr.  Ker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  due  to  insurmoimtable 
physical  defects  I  appear  before  you  without  any  brief  or  written 
statement  to  protest,  in  tha  name  of  our  company  and  my  fellow 
manufacturers  of  hoops,  bandb,  and  cotton  tiea,  against  the  proposed 
Underwood  bill.  I  represent  primarily  a  small  steel  company,  as 
steel  companies  go.  We  employ  about  1,100  men.  We  have  a  pro- 
ducing capacity,  rated  capacity,  in  our  steel  house  of  150,000  tons 
per  annum.  Our  highest  production  has  been,  m  the  steel  ho^se, 
108,000  tons  per  annum,  because  our  plant  being  a  comparatively 
new  one,  since  rounding  it  out  and  completing  its  constructioB  we 
have  not  had  a  business  condition  in  this  country  which  has  per- 
mitted us  to  operate  to  its  capacity. 

We  are  smaller  manufacturers  of  cotton  ties,  large  manufcietiUfers 
of  hoops  and  bands.  Under  tliis  proposed  bill  cotton  ties  and  stripsof 
iron  or  steel  for  baling  purpose,  described  in  gjpeat  detail  in  tslle  bill, 
are  put  upon  the  free  list.  TKey  now  enjoy  a  duty  of  $6^  per  ton, 
three- tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  • 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  in  my  judgment,  is  not 
covered  bv  the  present  tariff  rate.  Conditions  al>FOftd  in  tne  iron 
a«d  steel  business  haAre  been  prosperous;  in  this  country  they  have 
been  depressed.  The  foreign  maker  has  not  found  it  profitable  or 
interesting  to  him  to  undertake  to  invade  our  markets  at  this  time 
witJi  his  products  to  any  groat  extent,  because  he  can  get  more  for 
his  products  elsewhere. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  imports? 
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Mr.  Ejbs.  The  amount  of  mrp<>rt8  last  year  was  alinost  inimitesimal. 
The  amount  of  ixuports  lor  this  particular  purpose,  ti^ustiii^  to  my 
memory  entirely,  not  bein^  able  to  refer  to  data,  were  mty-four 
thoiiisand  nioe  nundred  and  some  po^inde,  at  an  arerage  value,  as 
stated  by  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Lc^or, 
of  1  cent  per  pound.  There  is  no  oiill  in  this  coimtry  that  can  begin 
to  produce  at  that  price ;  nor  do  I  beliere  that  cotton  ties  abroad 
can  be  produced  and  put  into  this  country  at  that  price,  unless  there 
18  undervaluation. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  the  invoice  price  ? 

Mr.  Keb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  give  the  price  at  whi<».h  that  same 
thing  sells  in  the  European  market? 

ilr.  Ker.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  not.  Practically  all  of  the  bale 
ties  are  used  for  cottoii  ties.  There  are  some  bale  ties  used  in  the 
Northwest  fc^r  baling  wool;  some  in  the  textile  mills  for  baling  the 
commoner  grades*  of  textile  for  shipm^at  to  market.  But  cotton 
ties  ¥dll  be  practically  all  of  the  ))roduction.  TWre  were  produced  in 
this  country  last  year — and  I  think  I  am  within  a  thousand  tons  of 
the  correct  figure;  I  have  not  exact  data,  because  it  is  too  early  in 
the  year  to  have  it — 52,000  tons  of  cotton  ties,  on  a  crop  of  about 
15,000,000  bales  or  a  little  over;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  usual  to 
figure  the  requirements  of  cotton  producers  by  stating  that  we  used 
to  consider  the  maximum  producing  capacity  of  10,000,000  as 
requiring  45,000  tone  of  cotton  ties.  However,  tne  American  manu- 
facturer does  not  make  each  year  all  of  those  cotton  tios,  even  if  he 
enjoys  the  entire  market,  because  there  is  a  percentage,  probably 
10  to  20  per  cent,  depending  upon  conditions,  of  reworked  an(l 
pieced  ties  used.  So  that  this  year  we  would  have  produced  sixty-odd 
thousand  tons  had  we  enjoyed  the  entire  market;  we  really  produced 
about  52,000  tons. 

Cotton  ties  have  been  exceedingly  low,  so  low  that  our  own  com- 
pany, wiUi  thoroughly  modern  up-to-date  mills  on  which  cotton  ties 
can  be  rolled,  8-inch,  9-inch,  and  10-inch  mills,  the  best  types  in  the 
country,  has  not  found  it  profitable  to  embark  in  the  cotton-tie  busi- 
ness to  any  extent.  This  year  we  made  105,000  bundles  of  cotton 
ties,  while  we  have  been  industriously  seeking  orders  for  other  com- 
modities. The  price  of  cotton  ties  nas  generally  been  exceedingly 
low.  There  is  less  excuse,  in  my  judgment,  for  placing  cotton  ties 
on  the  free  list  than  almost  any  other  fine  of  steel  product;  certainly 
any  other  in  which  we  are  interested  as  a  company. 

1  beheve  in  protection  to  the  American  workman  and  the  American 
investor  in  an  amount  that  is  sufficient  to  hold  to  this  market,  the 
greatest  market  in  the  world,  the  American  goods.  I  believe  that 
we  should  protect  our  industries  enough  to  prevent  the  dumping  of 
foreign  goods  into  our  country  whenever,  in  times  of  depression 
abroad,  they  attempted  to  run  their  mills  fiJl  at  the  lowest  cost  of 
production— because  that  is  the  only  way  to  produce  cheaply — and  to 
dump  their  surplus  material  here  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  citi- 
zens. We  have  built  up  a  standard  of  living  in  America  that  is  all 
American.  We  pay  our  common  laborers  the  highest  price  that  has 
been  paid  since  I  have  been  in  this  business,  and  I  have  been  in  the 
business  27  years.  We  are  paying  $1.70  for  common  labor;  we  pay 
from  that  up  to  $12  and  $13  a  day.     Our  laborers  live  on  a  higher  plane 
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than  those  in  Europe,  and  if  it  is  desirable  to  bring  our  people  to  the 
European  standard  of  Uving,  I  do  not  understand  the  purposes  of 
government.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  intention  of  either  those 
who  advocate  this  bill  or  of  any  others.  It  would  mean  a  revolution 
in  labor.  We  could  not  possibly  get  our  labor  down  to  the  European 
standard  unless  we  would  have  the  revolution. 

The  plant  I  represent  has  been  built  in  the  last  11  years.  It  is 
modern  in  every  way.  We  begin  our  manufacture  with  pig  iron, 
melting  steel,  and  raw  products  of  that  character.  We  do  not  own 
ore,  we  do  not  own  railroads  or  steamships,  nor  do  we  own  anv  of 
the  raw  materials  in  the  ground.  The  companies  enjoying  those 
advantages  can  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  we  can.  But  we, 
being  a  small  company,  think  we  hold  our  overhead  down  to  a  con- 
siderably less  amount  tnan  theirs. 

We  protest  against  the  Underwood  bill  because  we  believe  that 
with  the  reduction  of  duty  on  barrel  hoops  and  hoops  of  that  general 
description  from  $6  per  ton,  for  the  standard  hoop,  to  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  we  would  be  excluded  from  the  coast  markets  and  the 
markets  accessible  to  the  coast  whenever  the  conditions  of  trade 
abroad  and  in  this  country  invite  the  European  to  dump  his  surplus 
product  on  our  shores.  Trie  present  tariff  on  hoops  and  oands  under 
the  Payne  bill  in  1910  was  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  29 
per  cent.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  that  to  15  per  cent.  Oh  bands 
under  the  Dingley  bill  the  specific  duty  represented  an  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  60.32  per  cent.  In  the  ravne  bill  in  1910  the  specific 
duty  would  represent  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  of  36.27  per  cent;  and 
in  1911  of  35  per  cent.  It  is  now  proposed  to  make  those  goods  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  all  of  the  tendency,  which  we  know  is 
taken  advantage  of,  of  the  foreign  producer  to  imderbill  his  goods 
and  evade  a  part  of  the  duty.  It  gave  us  a  protection  this  last 
year,  based  only  on  the  invoiced  value,  of  $3  a  ton.  There  is  not  a 
mill  in  America  that  would  manufacture  these  goods  at  that  price. 
There  is  but  one  way,  in  my  judgment,  by  which  we  could  arrive  at 
that  condition  of  manufacturing  at  such  prices,  and  that  would  be  to 
pay  our  operatives  the  same  general  scale  of  wages  as  is  paid  abroad. 
Against  that  condition  we  most  eai'nestly  protest. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  engaged  in  making  hoops  and  bands? 

Mr.  Ker.  Hoops  and  bands  and  cotton  ties  exclusively.  We 
manufacture  from  three-eighths  inch  to  15  inclies  wide,  in  all  gauges, 
hot  rolled. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  here,  if  tlie  United  States  Government 
reports  are  correct,  that  we  have  been  exporting  annually  for  quite  a 
long  while  hoops,  bands,  and  scroll  iron. 

Mr.  Keb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Amongst  other  countries  to  which  we  have 
exported  is  British  India,  where  they  grow  cotton. 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  sii\ 

Senator  Williams.  So  I  suppose  that  must  have  been  cotton  ties 
which  they  were  getting  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  To  a  very  Sight  degree  only,  probably  a  few. 

Senator  Williams.  I  just  imagined  that,  because  we  export  to 
them  very  largely  in  comparison  with  other  Asiatic  countries.  I  find 
also  this,  that  we  export  very  largely  to  Egypt  in  proportion  to  our 
exports  to  other  countries  in  Africa. 
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Mr.  Ker.  More  largely  than  to  any  other,  so  far  as  cotton  ties  are 
concerned. 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  under  this  heading  we  exported  to  North 
America  generally;  none  of  that  could  very  well  have  been  cotton  ties, 
unless  a  few  went  to  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Keb.  Mostly  cut  hoops. 

Senator  Williams.  But  of  hoops  and  bands  of  other  sorts,  for 
1909,  $156,074  worth;  for  1910,  $210,796  worth.  And  to  Asia,  all 
told,  some  $20,667  worth,  of  which  $13,251  worth  wrfs  to  British 
India.  What  would  be  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  cotton  ties  reduced  to 
a  tonnc^e  statement  at  prices  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  The  cotton  ties  are  not  subject  to  a  15  per  cent  duty; 
Senator,  so  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  figure  that  out.  Cotton 
ties  are  put  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Williams.  They  are  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  But  how  about  hoops  and  bands? 

Mr.  Ker.  Based  on  the  present  American  seUing  prices  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ker.  Standard  cooperage  hoops  are  being  sold  to-day  at  $1.25 
for  base  sizes  at  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Williams.  $1.25  a  what  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  A  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  hundred  pounds;  IJ  cents  per 
pound  is  the  base  price. 

Senator  Williams.  $25,  in  round  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  $25  per  net  ton;  so  that  15  per  cent  would  be  about 
S3. 75,  based  on  the  American  value.  But  it  is  not  based  on  the 
American  value  but  on  the  import  value. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  want  it  based  on  the  American  value. 
We  export  some  of  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  say  that  the  imports  are  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  think  they  were  on  cotton  ties  and  bale  ties.  I  am  not 
so  sure  what  we  do  no  hoops  and  that  class;  but  I  think  the  same 
thing  would  be  true  as  to  theip. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  why  would  you  imagine  that  the  foreign 
value,  laid  down  at  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  or  New  York,  would  be 
any  less  than  the  American  value  the  same  day,  because  it  would  seem 
that  if  it  were  we  would  be  importing  some. 

Mr.  Ker.  Largely  because  the  American  values  to-day  are  phenom- 
enally low;  there  is  not  very  much  imported,  largely  because  the 
European  manufacturer  is  to-day  enjoying  a  more  profitable  market 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  on  these  particular  commodities  and  is  not 
making  a  very  serious  effort  to  invade  our  own  for  that  very  reason. 

Senator  Williams.  For  the  same  reason  our  exports  ought  to 
increase  to  him  during  that  sort  of  a  year,  ought  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  export  from  this  country,  as  I  under- 
stand it 

Senator  Williams.  I  ask  that  because  it  seemed  not  to  have  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  think  it  has.  Have  not  the  exports  increased  in  re- 
cent years  ?  They  increased  last  year,  I  think,  to  the  highest  point 
in  the  history  of  bur  country  because  of  the  depressed  conditions  in 
this  country. 
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Senator  Williams.  They  increased  last  vear  in  your  product;  yes. 

Mr.  Ker.  In  all  steel  products,  practically. 

Senator  Williams.  No;  I  read  some  here  a  moment  ago  that  did 
not. 

Mr.  Ker.  We  exported  last  year  practically  2,000,000  tons  because 
of  the  depressed  condition  of  our  own  market  and  the  high  values 
prevailing  abroad,  relatively. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  to  read  these  exports  in  pounds.  We 
exported  to 'North  America,  in  1908,  7,146,874  pounds. 

Mr.  Ker.  That  is  about  three  thousand  and  some  net  tons. 

Senator  Williams.  And  in  1909  -that  went  down  to  6,384,736 
pounds. 

Mr.  Ker.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

Senator  Williams.  And  in  1910  it  went  up  to  9,633,244  pounds. 

Mr.  Ker.  Four  thousand  eight  hundred  tons. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  to  the  balance  of  North  America.     In 

1908  we  exported  to  South  America  3,956,647  pounds. 

Mr.  Ker.  Nearly  2,000  tons.  Those  figures  are  not  onlv  a  very 
small  proportion  of  our  production  in  this  country,  but  in  the  South 
American  case  particularly  I  would  like  to  dijreet  your  attention 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  I  am  not  after  that  now;   I  am  after  this. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  statement^  if  I 
might. 

Senator  Williams.  The  exportation  decreased  in  1909  to  318,219 
pounds,  and  in  1910  to  579,909  pounds,  being  a  decrease  both  in 

1909  and  1910  from  the  figures  of  1908  and  from  the  figures  of  1907 
and  from  the  figures  of  1906. 

Mr.  Ejsr.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  reference 
to  the  exportation  of  hoops,  particularly.  Practically  all  hoops,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes  of  the  exportation  of  hoops  from  this 
country,  exported  to  South  America,  are  not  exported  as  hoops,  but 
are  exported  as  shucks;  that  is,  staves  and  heads  made  up  m  sets, 
and  th«  hoops  necesaaiy  for  the  erection  of  those  packages  or  barrels 
in  South  American  ports  included  with  them  as  one  shipment.  We 
can  not — and,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  not — ship  any  out  hoops  to  South 
America — to  the  Argentine  RepubUc,  where  they  go,  largely — as  cut 
hoops;  but  only  ship  them  in  conjunction  witii  heads  and  staves, 
sbnd  shipped  as  shucks. 

Senator  Williams.  This  is  put  under  the  heading  ''Hoops,  bands, 
and  scrolls.'' 

Mr.  Kek.  They  are  hoops,  and  we  ship  them  as  hoops,  but  in 
conjunction  witK  the  other  commodities  wnich  take  them  alon^  into 
those  markets.  We  export  some  material  to  Canada,  but  very  little. 
Our  customers  can  buy  that  material,  and  every  time  we  sell  them 
they  show  us  they  can  buy  it  very  much  more  econdmically  in 
England.  The  reason  they  do  not  do  so  is  because  there  is  enturely 
a  different  kind  of  hoop  required  for  a  rosin  barrel,  a  sugar  barrel,  a 
spirit  barrel,  a  sirup  barrel,  a  pickle  or  a  kraut  barrel,  or  a  vinegar 
barrel,  or  a  whisky  barrel,  or  a  beer  barrel.  The  small  cooper  in 
Canada  can  not  carr)^  a  sufficient  assortment  of  barreUioops  to  enable 
him  to  make  up  liis  packages  promptly  enough  to  satisfy  his  cus- 
tomers. 

Senator  Williams.  So  Jhat  fact  largely  protects  you  there? 
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Mr.  Ker.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  protect  us  in  our  large  American 
factories,  upon  which  we  depend  for  our  business. 

Senator  Williams.  It  would  protect  you  there,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  tliought  you  said  that  was  the  reason  you 
could  export  there. 

Mr.  Ker.  To  the  small  manufacturer  in  Canada.  It  would  not 
protect  us  in  America,  with  our  large  manufactures  of  cooper.age, 
for  the  reason  that  we  manufacture  cooperage  in  such  large  quan- 
tities that  tiiey  carry  those  large  stocKs  as  a  protection  against 
transportation  interference  and  the  incapacity  of  mills  to  make 
prompt  shipments.  For  instance,  a  cooper  in  the  city  of  Louisville 
tells  me  he  makes  it  a  kabit  to  carry  from  three  to  four  thousand  tons 
of  cut  hoops  in  stock,  his  annual  consumption  being  about  5,000  tons. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  you  explain  this  difference  in  methods  of 
business  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  ?  These  were  hooi)s 
for  whisky  barrels,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  Our  particular  hoops  were  for  oil  and  whisky,  princi- 
pally oil.     The  difference  is  in  the  volume  of  business. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  not  make  in  Canada  rye  and  variouis 
sorts  of  whisky  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  &)me  very  excellent  rye;  I  do  not  know  about  other 
whiskies. 

Senator  Williams.  If  it  pays  one  to  keej)  the  hoops  in  stock,  wliy 
does  it  not  pivv  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  Because  their  output  is  so  small  and  covers  such  a 
varied  line  that  it  would  be  impossible,  practically,  for  them  to  do 
so.  They  are  not  large  cooperage  manufacturers;  they  are  small 
coopers.  Under  the  influences  of  th/e  protective  tariff  as  we  have 
it  we  have  built  our  industry  up  untU  we  are  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing nataon  on  earth,  and  in  our  lines  we  make  more  iron  and 
steel  than  England  and  Germany  combined;  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  domestic  competition  we  sell  those  commodities  to  our 
own  people  at  exceedingly  low  prices  most  of  the  time.  When  the 
demand  is  so  great  the  mills  can  not  supply  it,  as  was  the  case  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1907,  we  get  a  larger  profit.  But  we  aver- 
age, in  10  years,  8  years  of  the  time  selling  to  our  American  ])eople 
at  exceedingly  low  prices  because  of  American  competition. 

Senator  vViLLiAMs.  The  American  competition  lias  brought  the 
price  down  to  the  American  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Kkr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  fierce  competi t  ion 
at  home,  you  think  that  if  one  of  these  products  were  put  on  the  fi*ee 
list  and  the  other  reduced  the  price  would  be  driven  still  lower  down  i 

Mr.  Ker.  It  would,  or  we  would  surrender  the  greatest  market  in 
the  world  to  the  foreign  producers;  one  of  the  two  would  be  inevi- 
table. 

Senator  W^illiams.  And  that  is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
imports  of  these  things  are  now  infinitesimal  and  our  exports  arti  suoli 
as  I  have  read  ? 

Mr.  Ejes.  Notwithstanding  those  facts,  in  my  jud^ent. 

Senator  Simhoxs.  You  have  stated  that  if  the  duty  is  taken  olF  your 
product  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  labor  engaged  in  producing 
that  product  to  the  European  standard  rate  ? 
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Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  other  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  and 
spoken  for  their  industries  have  said  about  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  I  remember  it,  considerably  over  one-third  of 
all  the  importations  coming  into  this  country  now  are  of  thin^  that 
are  upon  the  free  Ust,  and  most  of  those  things  are  produced  m  this 
country.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  la&orers  producing  those 
things  in  this  country  have,  as  a  result  of  the  product  being  put  on 
the  free  list,  been  reduced  to  the  standard  of  wages  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  I  think.  Senator,  if  you  will  look  into  the  one-third  of 
exports  that  come  into  this  country  that  are  now  on  the  free  list 

Senator  Simmons.  More  than  one-third,  I  said*. 

Mr.  Ker.  More  than  one-third,  whatever  the  figures  may  be 

Senator  Simmons.  Nearly  one-half. 

Mr.  Ker.  Or  one-half,  or  whatever  the  figures  may  be,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  commodities  are  lux- 
uries or  things  that  we  are  not  producing  competitivelv  by  labor. 

Senator  Simmons.  On  the  contrary,  will  you  not  nnd  somethinjg 
near  75  per  cent  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  manufactyrers  of  this 
countrv  ? 

Mr.  iKsR.  Are  coming  in  on  the  free  list  1 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  B^ER.  I  would  be  very  much  surprised  if  that  was  anything 
like  correct.  I  know  only  my  own  business,  and  I  know  it  would  be 
radically  wrong  in  connection  with  our  own  business ;  I  do  not  know 
others. 

Senator  Simmons.  Suppose  there  is  25  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  of 
those  things  that  are  not  luxuries  produced  in  this  country;  would 
you  say  that  the  effect  of  putting  those  things  on  the  free  list  would 
DC  to  reduce  the  wages  of  those  who  produce  them  to  European 
standards  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  Just  as  inevitably  as  the  night  follows  the  day,  in  my 
judgment. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try two  standards  of  wage  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  One  standard  is  the  European  standard  and  the 
other  is  the  American  standard. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  man  who  is  producing  things  that  come  in 
on  the  free  list  is  now  on  the  European  standard. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  While  the  man  who  is  producing  things  on  the 
dutiable  list  is  on^a  different  standard. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Ker.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  what  items  do  you  refer.  Senator  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  refer  to  all  the  importations. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  what  items  on  the  free  Ust  do  you  refer  i 

Senator  Simmons.  I  had  no  particular  item  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  think  the  premise  is  v^ong.  Senator, 
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« 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  be  a  matter  to  be  thrashed  out 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Ker.  Yea,  sir;  I  thmk  so.  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  50 
per  cent  of  our  imports  of  goods  that  are  manufactured  to  any  extent 
m  America  are  not  now  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  stated  as  a  fact,  as  I  now  understand  it, 
was  that  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  importations 
to  this  country  to-day  are  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Keb.   1  es,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Nearly  one-half. 

Mr.  Ker.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  I  stated  that  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  ask 
you  to  confirm  or  to  refute  it,  that  more  than  half  of  that  amount  is 
raw  material  of  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Ker.  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  that  proposition  or  to  success- 
fully refute  it. 

^nator  Smoot.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  about  one-half  of  all  the 
importations  into  this  country  are  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Keb.  I  beUeve  that  is  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  of  that  one-half  there  is  veiy  little  on  the  free 
list  that  is  made  in  this  country  ?  ' 

Mr.  Ker.  I  should  say  it  would  be  so  infinitesimal  it  would  not 
amount  to  anjrthing  at  all.  If  that  is  not  true,  our  American  laborers 
and  our  American  factories  would  not  be  employed;  we  could  not  be 
employed. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  that  to  be  the  case. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  equally  as  conyinced  that  what  I  haye 
stated  is  the  case.  But  I  do  not  want  to  controyert  the  Senator  now. 
I  haye  the  figures  in  my  room,  I  think,  that  vaU  bear  me  out. 

Mr.  Ker.  if  it  were  true  that  the  commodities  I  am  trying  to  saye 
from  reduction  to  European  standards,  by  ayoiding  haying  them  put 
on  the  free  Ust 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  so  much  about  manufactured 
products. 

Mr.  Keb.  That  is  our  interest  here — to  protect  the  American 
manufacturer — and  I  am  not  capable  of  discussing  tlie  other  part  of 
it^  because  I  am  too  busy  in  my  line. 

STATEXEITT  OF  MB.  SAMUEL  V.  S.  MUZZY,  OF  PATERSOV,  V.  J., 

BEPBESEHTDTO  MUZZT  B&OS. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  ? 
Mr.  Muzzy.  I  reside  in  Paterson,  N.  J. 
The  Chaibman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 
Mr.  Muzzy.  Muzzy  Bros. 

The  Chaibman.  In  wliat  business  are  they  engaged  ? 
Mr.  Muzzy.  We  are  engaged  in  selhng  manufacturers'  supphes;  not 
manufacturing,  but  jobbing,  wholesaling. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  themselyes  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  importers  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  We  are  importers. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  kind  of  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Manufacturers'  supphes. 
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The  Chairman.  Wiiat  do  jou  niean  by  manufacturenB'  supplies? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  We  mean  articles  sold  to  the  silk  mills^  principally, 
and  the  ^^otton  mills. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  articles  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  We  are  selUng  now  shuttles  and  heddles^  principally, 
and  other  minor  articles  tbat  come  in  connection  witji  them. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  articles  diiefly  imported  from  i 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Shuttles,  or  heddles?  Ihe  hedcUes  eare  what  I  am 
speaking  about  now.  'Ihe  heddles  are  chiefly  imported  from  France, 
the  ones  we  sell;  and  they  are  imported  also  from  Switaeiiand  and 
Germany.  The  heddles  we  sell  and  do  a  large  bii»ness  in  are  im- 
ported from  France. 

The  Chairman.  Are  >the9e  Am;erican  concerns  in  France  and  6ther 
countries  that  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  No  ;  they  are  foreign  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Muzzy. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  The  business  I  represent  is  very  small,  and  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  for  tlie  courtesy  of  allowing  me  to 
say  anything.  It  is  not  a  business  that  will  involve  over  $dW,000— 
all  the  manufacturers  in  America  and  all  the  importations.  I  think 
there  are  about  250,000,000  of  these  heddles  manufactured  and 
imported  into  this  country. 

S^iator  Smoot.  That  is,  you  mean,  of  all  kinds  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Of  all  kinds.  [Producing  several  saaaples.]  There  is 
the  heddle  that  is  made  in  France,  there  is  the  heddle  that  is  made  in 
Germany  and  in  America,  and  tnere  is  the  heddle  that  is  made  in 
Switzerland  and  America.  There  is  the  »tyle  of  heddle  that  a  great 
many  of  the  silk  people  use  at  the  present  time.  That  is  made  of 
cotton  and  is  made  in  France  and  Germany,  principally  in  France. 
The  idea  of  using  this  heddle  by  the  silk  people  is  because  they  can 
have  better  results — they  will  last  longer.  While  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion,  theoretically,  yet  practically  the  up-to-date  silk  manu- 
facturer wants  the  steel  heddle.  The  cotton  mills  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  are  using  now  a  heddle  of  that  kind 
[indicating],  which  primarily  is  made  in  Gwmany.  Now  it  is  naade 
in  America  by  two  or  three  manufacturers  in  those  States.  This 
heddle  is  made  by  an  automatic  machine. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  present  duty  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  The  present  duty  on  this,  under  the  Payne  bill,  is  40 
per  cent,  and  25  cents  per  thousand  specific. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  duty  does  this  bill  carry  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  This  bill  calls  for  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  should  be  here,  as  an  importer,  asking 
for  a  higher  duty  than  in  the  Underwood  bill.  Yet  we  are  prospec- 
tive manufacturers,  and  I  want  to  show  to  you  that  the  duty  at  the 
present  time  is  entirely  too  high.  T  can  show  from  figures  I  have, 
and  they  are  accurate,  because  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip 
abroad,  and  studied  this  thing  up  thoroughly,  from  a  to  z.  I  know 
the  cost  of  the  wire,  the  cost  of  labor  over  there,  the  cost  of  the  labor 
here,  of  producing,  and  I  can  show  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  is 
too  large.  I  am  not  responsible  at  all  for  the  rate  of  duty  inserted 
in  this  Underwood  bill.  I  think  that  is  going  to  the  other  extreme. 
I  think  an  ideal  protection  is  one  that  will  protect  and  produce  a 
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sufficient  revenue  at  the  same  time.     I  think  that  is  what  everybody 
is  after. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  you  think  the  Unden^'ood  duty  is  too  low^ 
Mr.  Muzzy  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Because  it  is  going  along  the  danger  line  for  prospec- 
tive manufacturers;  although  I  ean  show  to  you  that  it  can  be  manu- 
factured undier  the  Underwood  duty.  But,  for  the  sake  of  doing 
thorough  justice  to  protection,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  under  the 
DingWy  bill,  which  was  40  per  cent,  and  at  that  time  another  40  per 
cent  was  put  cm  by  adding  25  cents  a  thousand  to  heddles,  was 
unnecessary,  and  was  unjust,  and  it  was  simply,  it  seems  to  me,, 
in  the'  interest  ol  the  manufacturers  solely. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  would  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Forty  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  the  10-inch  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Ten  and  a  half  inch  heddle. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  made  in  Germany  ? 

}^,  Muzzy.  That  is  made  here  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  make  bne  similar  t©  it.  You  have  been  over 
there,  and  that  heddle  is  sold  abroad,  i3  it  not,  at  about  96  cents  per 
1,000? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  That  heddle  is  sold  abroad  art  about  2  mai^ — 76. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  for  the  American  market.  The  American 
market  price  is  68  cents  for  that  heddle  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Yes;  or  about  that. 

Snaator  Smoot.  I  know  it  is  68. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  That  is  about  it,  2  maorks — 75. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  that  identical  heddle  is  sold  to  other  portions 
of  the  foreign  countries  at  96  cents.    , 

Mr.  MuzeT.  Possibly. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  the  invoices  to  show  that  is  absohiteiy  the 
case.    .  • 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Poss^biy. 

Senator  Siaoot.  And  under  the  Amevieatt  market  price  of  68  cents,. 
25  per  cent  on  the  68  centB  would  be  only  about  17  cents. 

Mr.  Mtr2ZT.  Yes. 

Senator  S!iAX>T.  Seventeen  cents ;  that  would  make  it  85  cents. 

Mr.  MuzBY.  Eightv-fiive  cents. 

Seonartor  Smoot.  If  you  thought  that  that  heddle  could  be  imported 
into  this  coimtry  for  85  cents  a  thousand,  ycm  woidd  not  go  into  the 
manufacturing  of  it,  would  you,  under  pwesent  conditions  in  the 
Umtod  States? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  I  do  not  think  I  would,  no:  that  is  one  reason  why  I 
favor  a  larger  duty.  I  think  it  is  too  Aewr  the  danger  hue.  I  am  huere 
a  thorough  protectionist,  I  want  to  say;  I  am  a  strong  Repubhean 
an<l  protectionist.  But  I  can  see  the  injustice  of  an  excessive  tariff: 
not  only  the  limitation  of  business,  but  the  infustice,  and  the  ^neral 
sentiment  that  is  abroad. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  I  uiid^^tand  you  to  say  that  sold  at 
in  the  German  market? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  I  do  not  know.  The  Senator  [Senator  Smoot]  says  96 
cents.  It  seUs  for  the  American  in  the  German  market  at  about  68 
cents;  2  marks — 75. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  what  does  it  sell  for  in  this  market  ? 
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Mr.  MuzzT.  You  mean  from  the  manufacturer  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  They  get  various  prices;  about  $1.40,  I  think,  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  One  dollar  and  forty-five  cents. 

Mr.  MuzzT.  Yes,  something  like  that.  We  do  not  manufacture 
them,  but  that  is  about  what  they  sell  them  at. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  they  are  not  manufactured  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Oh,  yes;  but  we  do  not  manufacture  them;  we  are 
importers.  I  have  made  an  estimate  that  in  a  plant  with  nine  mar 
chmes,  six  soldering  machines,  with  an  investment  of  $10,000,  it  costs 
57  cents  per  thousand  to  manufacture  those  heddles  in  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  they  sell  for  $1.40  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  For  $1.40. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  not  an  exorbitant  profit  to  make  upon 
the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Sure. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  where  you  got  those  figures 
of  the  manufacturing  cost  t 

Mr.  Muzzy.  I  computed  it  from  the  information  I  got  abroad,  the 
cost  of  the  machines. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  it  cost  abroad  f 

Mr.  Muzzy.  No;  the  cost  of  machines  and  the  production  each  day. 
I  will  read  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  Maybe  we  misunderstand  each  other.  ^  Senator 
Simmons  asked  you  what  it  would  cost  to  make  that  heddle  in  Amer- 
ica, and  you  said  57  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  sell  them  for  $1.42? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  investigations. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  this  57  cents  is  labor;  50  per  cent  is  material.  These 
machmes  will  make  from  12,000  to  14^000  a  day,  and  nine  machines 
require  three  men,  and  the  six  soldenng  machmes  require  six  boys. 
Tlie  wages  of  those  three  men  we  will  put  at  $2.50  a  day  apiece,  which 
would  be  $7.50  a  day;  the  wages  of  the  boys  we  will  put  at  $1.50  a 
day,  which  is  a  good  wage,  which  would  be  $9  a  day — or  $16.50  a  day 
for  the  wages.  The  material  over  here  costs  only  23  cents — or  21^ 
cents.  I  say  23,  because  I  am  covering  it  with  tnis  flat  wire.  This 
material  costs  23  cents  a  pound.  In  Europe  it  costs  32  cents  a  pound. 
In  other  words,  the  American  manufacturer  of  steel,  the  Unitea  States 
Steel  Co.,  can  make  this  material  for  the  manufacturer  at  21^  cents  a 
pound,  and  if  I  buy  the  stuff  in  Europe  I  would  pay  Smith,  of  Halifax, 
32  cents  a  poimd. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  not  the  Europeans  buy  the  steel  over 
here,  then? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  They  shotdd;  and  the  American  steel  manufacturers 
are  able  to  make  it  lower  than  they  do  abroad. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  that  costs  only  57  cents  here,  and  is  selling  for 
68  cents  in  Europe,  could  it  not  be  sold  here  at  the  same  price  at 
which  it  sells  in  Europe  and  vield  the  American  manufacturer  a 
reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

vSenator  Simmons.  That  would  be  11  cents. 
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Senator  Lodge.  That  57  cents  does  not  include  the  overhead 
charges. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  I  suppose  there  is  something  I  have  not  included.  I 
have  included  interest  on  the  investment.  I  am  taking  a  plant  of 
only  nine  machines.  I  thought  probably  by  taking  a  plant  of  nine 
machines  I  would  arrive  as  a  cost  that  woula  be  very  nearly  fair.  A 
larger  plant  would  cost  less  for  operation.  This  plant  would  cost 
about  $10^000.  The  interest  on  that  money  is  not  large,  but  I  have 
reckoned  it  in.  The  rent  would  be  about  $500  a  year,  a  small  rent. 
Nine  machines  would  require  only  three  men,  and  it  would  require 
six  boys  to  run  the  other  macliines.  Of  course,  it  requires  a  super- 
intendent; but  any  one  of  these  men  could  be  the  superintendent. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  still  run  the  machine? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Yes;  the  machines  are  automatic,  and  do  not  require 
constant  attention.  The  material  costs  23  cents  a  pound,  and  each 
thousand  heddles  weighs  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  That  would  be 
about  29  cents  a  thousand  for  the  material,  which  is  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost.  The  solder,  of  course,  we  have  allowed  for,  and  the 
insurance  and  power.  I  have  not  inquired  of  the  electric  people  what 
the  power  would  cost,  but  it  would  cost  about  $120  a  year.  It  takes 
half  a  horsepower  to  run  each  machine.  I  have  put  down  S200..  But 
in  all  these  figures  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  omitted  anything; 
although  I  may  have  omitted  something.  I  have  allowed  $1,500 
extra.  But  I  have  figured  on  a  plant  to  turn  out  30,000,000  heddles 
each  year,  and  it  costs  57  cents.  I  may  be  out  of  the  way  a  few  cents, 
but  not  much.  ^Yhat  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  it  costs  $1.15  to  import 
that  heddle  to-day  froUi  Germany,  based  on  this  cost,  and  there  is 
about  80  per  cent,  40  per  cent  and  25  cents,  with  the  chaises  of  4  or  5 
cents  a  thousand,  making  the  cost  about  $1.15.  What  I  ask  of  this 
committee  is  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  putting  the  duty  down 
where  it  would  cost  90  cents.  V^e  do  not  import  them,  do  not  intend 
to,  because  we  can  make  them  cheaper  here.  But  it  affects  us  on  this 
French  heddle,  which  is  a  heddle  that  can  not  be  made  here.  There 
are  no  machines  here  to  make  it.  The  French  manufacturers  are  the 
only  ones  who  know  about  it.  The  percentage  of  labor  is  60  per  cent* 
of  the  cost,  because  it  requires  one  man  to  each  machine,  and  the  high 
duty  on  this,  protecting  the  American  manufacturer,  costs  us,  their 
importers,  an  unjustly  high  duty  on  this  [indicating]. 

Senator  Simmons,  if  you  will  pardon  me  just  one  minute,  you  have 
said  that  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  it  would  cost  $1.15  to  import 
those  things  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Could  you  teU  the  committee  how  much  it 
would  cost  under  the  rate  of  duty  proposed  in  the  Underwood  bill? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  think  it  would  cost  83  cents,  besides 
the  charges,  which  would  be,  I  think,  5  cents — terminal  charges, 
freight  and  all  that — making  about  88  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  If  it  costs  onlv  57  cents 
to  produce  a  thousand  of  them,  and  under  the  Underwood  bill  they 
could  not  be  imported  here  for  less  than  88  cents,  do  you  not  think 
the  difference  between  57  cents  and  88  cents  would  allow  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  No;  I  do  not,  Senator.  I  am  enough  of  a  protectionist 
to  say  it  is  not  enough  margin. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  31  cents  a  thousand  profit. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  with  just 
the  arguments  Mr.  Muzzy  has  put  in  here  as  to  the  cost  of  the  manu- 
facture of  heddlcs,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  Joss  that 
mar  come  in  the  manufacturing  of  heddles,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  you  beUeve  it  will  cost  only  57  cents ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  only  know  ne  said  that  was  the  cost. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  I  said  it  possibly  might  be  out  a  few  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  assumed  he  meant  all  the  costs  incident  to 
the  manufacture  of  that  heddle. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  We  do  not  manufacture  them,  Senator;  but  I  am 
taking  my  information  from  what  I  gathered  up  on  the  other  side 
and  over  here  and  putting  it  together.  These  machines  are  made 
on  the  other  side,  most  of  tnem — these  automatic  machines — and  the 
production  of  each  machine  is  known,  and  the  cost  of  the  wire  is 
Known. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  vouching  at  all  for  your  statement; 
I  am  just  taking  your  statement  as  you  made  it. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Even  on  my  statement  I  do  not  think  the  margin  is 
sufficient.  It  is  not  a  staple  article.  It  is  only  consumed  axid  used 
by  a  certain  number.  As  I  say,  there  is  not  a  half  milMon  doUaxs' 
worth  sold  in  the  whole  country,  both  imports  and  manufactur68. 
It  does  not  affect  the  theory  of  protection  or  free  trade,  or  anything 
at  all,  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  allowing  me  to  come  here  and 
take  up  your  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  price  of  heddles  to-day  is 
only  about  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  eight  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  thimc  we  were  in  the 
business  eight  years  ago ;  but  I  think  they  are  a  little  lower. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  judge  from  the  figures  I  have  that  they  are  a 
little  lower;  that  is,  it  is  just  a  little  under  two-thirds  of  what  it  was 
eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  They  were  a  new  industry  at  that  time.  There  is 
room  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff;  but,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  want  to  g^ 
'down  to  a  free-trade  basis.  We  are  going  to  manufacture,  and  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  manufacture;  but  we  think  a  25  per  cent 
protection  would  not  be  quite  enough.  And  I  want  to  say  this, 
that  the  25  cents  a  thousand  put  on  these  heddles  by  the  Payne  bill, 
of  course,  we  charged  up  to  the  silk  manufacturer.  We  did  not  pay 
it:  we  simply  paid  it  to  the  Government  and  chained  it  over  to  the 
silk  manufacturer.  Tlierefore,  in  protecting  two  or  three  little  plants 
in  the  country  that  employ  less  than  100  men  in  the  aggregate,  you 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  silk  manufacture^  who 
treat  this  article  as  a  base  product,  as  it  were — it  is  part  of  their 
machinery,  part  of  the  tiling  they  have  to  use  and  buy  ail  the  time — 
are  paying  the  25  cents  a  thousand  extra.  So,  in  the  theory  of  pro- 
tection, it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  look  at  it  from  that  viewpoint. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  not  amount  to  much  in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  It  would  not  amount  to  much. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  last  article  is  manufactured  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  No,  in  France;  it  can  not  be  made  here.  There  are 
only  four  manufacturers  who  make  it,  and  they  own  the  patents  and 
make  all  the  machines,  and  you  can  not  get  them.  It  is  not  made 
at  a  profit  liere  at  all;  nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  manufacture  it. 

iSenator  Simmons.  The  duty  on  that,  then,  is  a  pure  revenue  ? 
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Mr.  MuzzT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  matter  of  revenue.  We  think  40 
per  cent  revenue  is  enough  for  the  Government. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  commence  manufacture  in  this  country 

Mr.  Muzzy.  We  can  not  manufacture  this. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why;  on  account  of  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Because  we  have  not  any  machine  to  make  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  get  them,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  No;  they  will  not  sell  any  machines.  I  presume  they 
would  at  a  prohibitive  cost  or  on  a  royaJtv  basis;  but  tne  silk  manu- 
facturers would  not  use  them.  If  the  silk  manufacturer  geto  out  of 
these  silk  heddles — ^I  term  these  "silk  heddles"  because  they  are  used 
solely  by  the  silk  mills — if  the  silk  manufacturer  gets  out  of  them, 
he  is  compelled  to  use  these  [indicating],  because  there  is  just  about 
40  per  cent  duty  on  those  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  woula  lose  more  by  usin^  those  than  he  would 
if  double  the  price  of  the  steels  were  charged  him  ? 

Mr.  Muzzy.  No;  he  would  not  pay  douole. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  instance,  you  take  and  draw  the  silk  in  through 
the  heddles;  a  man  can  draw  in  two  in  a  steel  heddle — or  a  woman, 
as  the  case  may  be — as  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  them  in  in  a  silk  heddle. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  Still,  lots  of  people  use  them  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  Only  wnere  there  is  a  break  and  they  do  not 
want  to  stop  the  loom,  and  they  can  tie  those  in  where  they  can  not 
tie  the  steel. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  No;  we  sell  a  great  many  of  these  in  preference  to 
the  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  sell  them  only  where  they  are  weaving  silk 
handkerchiefs  in  little  bits  of  squares. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  We  use  them  for  original  heddles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  for  cloth. 

Mr.  Muzzy.  No;  we  do  not  sell  any  woolen  heddles  at  all. 

That  is  all,  gentlemen.     I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy. 

The  following  paper  was  submitted  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Dyer,  of  Pittsburgh^ 
Pa.,  representing  W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co. : 

The  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  industry  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  in 
making  any  special  protest  against  the  effect  of  reducing  the  tariff  rate  on  iron  from 
15  cents  per  ton  to  nothing,  except  as  it  indicates  a  tendency  to  keep  the  market  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  open  for  foreign  ore,  to  the  excliision  of  our  home  product. 
GeneraUy  speaking,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  produces  and  uses  about 
one-half  of  tne  production  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  balance  being 
for  the  use  of  what  we  term  the  independent  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Shipments  of  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  during  the  year  1911  were  35,000,000 
tons,  and  in  1910  and  1909  they  were  about  equal,  aggregating  about  42^000.000  tons 
in  each  year,  and  the  capacity  of  the  region,  measiu^d  by  its  fttcilities  for  trans- 
porting ore  down  the  Lakes,  is  about  50,000,000  tons. 

Dunng  1911,  2,000,000  tons  of  foreign  ore  entered  the  United  States — ^revenue  to 
tlie  Government  from  which  was  less  than  $300,000. 

Practically  no  I^ke  Superior  ore  has  been  sold  in  what  we  term  the  eastern  market 
for  three  years  and  if  the  enlargement  of  the  opportunities  of  the  industry  is  a  matter 
of  concern,  foreign  iron  ore  should  be  subject  to  a  tariff  rate  of  at  least  50  cents  per 
ton,  which  is  about  1  cent  per  unit,  as  ores  are  measured  in  these  days.  Under  such 
a  condition,  it  would  still  be  necessary  for  the  Lake  Superior  ore  producers,  in  order 
to  do  business  in  the  East,  to  make  a  very  considerable  concession  in  the  ideas  from 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  figure  the  values  of  their  ores. 

To  indicate  the  effect  upon  the  general  business  of  the  country,  as  illustrated  by  the 
2,000,000  tons  of  foreign  ore  received  dining  the  year  1911,  and  which  produced  to  the 
Government  something  less  than  $300,000  in  the  way  of  revenue,  we  have  made  a  calcu- 
lation showing  that  haa  the  equivalent  of  this  ore  been  produced  and  transported  from 
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the  Lftke  Superior  regimi,  aver  93,010^000  would  ha^fs  been  paid  direcUy  in  wagH  tu 
American  workmen  engaged  in  mioixig,  manufactuie,  tauMjportattan,  and  ^het  pur- 
Buits  and  the  national  iMilance  of  trade  would  have  gained  over  $6^000^060  in  our  £avor. 

It  may  be  argued,  and  it  is  prc^ably  tnie«  that  a  50-cent  tariff  Ate  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  Hie  ore  ndzturea  at  eafltem  luniacea,  but  if  so,  «uch 
increase  would  about  equal  the  difference  between  the  «QBt  of  pBoduction  «t  home 
and  abroad,  as  is  indicated  by  the  madcet  prices  d  the  two  psoductB,  and  Khe  diect 
would  be  to  at  least  bring  the  Lake  Supenor  producer  and  the  >eaatfini  fumaconen 
together  to  negotiate.  The  tonnage  involved  would  probably  have  a  laige  influence 
in  inducii!(g  the  Lake  Superior  producer  to  make  eome  concesslion,  and  perfaape  the 
railroads  -to  hold  out  some  inducements  to  secure  the  bucdness,  as  Ike  present  tariff 
itttsp  of  the  railroads  fom  Lake  Erie  ports  tD  eastern  points  are  merely  pi4f>ernitesaBd 
produce  no  revenue  to  spaak  of. 

If  we  are  to  keep  in  mind  in  any  province  of  husiness  the  idea  of  j>rotection  of 
American  industries,  i;he  cause  of  Ajnericun  iron  ore  presents  very  convincing  aigur 
metttsin  favor  of  a  protective  rate  and  we  think  that  o6  cents  per  ton  is  the  least  zaia 
which  would  have  any  effect  in  that  direction. 

If  the  committee  pleaae,  I  will  submit  the  following  from  one  of  the  largest  ind^mnd- 
ent  producers  of  iron  ore  as  a  view  of  the  subject  from  his  an^Ie: 

The  status  of  the  iron-ore  situation  as  far  as  Lake  Superior  is  concerned  is  as  follows: 
Since  the  panic  of  1907,  following  the  lead  of  the  Steel  Corporation  JMit  only  at  the 
rnxDMs  i>ut  at  our  f  lunaces,  w^ile  we  have  curtailed  prodiiL'tioB  and  shut  down  MnMmd 
there,  in  no  instance  has  the  high  rate  of  wages  t£at  has  been  in  existenoe  been  dia- 
tttfbed,  neither  at  the  mines,  on  tJie  railroads,  on  the  vesseln,  or  at  the  furnaces.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  railroads  nave  in  the  meantdme  advanced  their  labor.  BoimlAyt 
76  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  ose  is  represented  by  labor,  either  at  the  mines,  the  rail- 
roads, tfie  I^akoB,  or  with  thesupi^y  companies  who  f  urai»«upplieB.  We  have  tlum^t 
onoe  ^r  .twice  that  we  would  have  to  liquidate  labor  and  have  been  holding  on  wjth 
the  hope  of  better  things,  until  business  would  get  over  the  dead  center.  T^ere  is  no 
apparent  hope  for  this  in  the  immediate  future,  and,  with  drastic  tariff  l^gisiatioB, 
lifbor  ^oidatioQ  will  be  forced  upon  us  whether  we  wish  to  conaidar  it  or  not.  The 
tariff  as  far  as  ore,  iron,  and  steel  is  concerned,  is  no  longer  a  protection  to  the  induststy 
and  not  even  on  the  present  rates  a  protection  to  the  Ubor.  If  we  are  going  forvara 
on  a  protective  basis,  we  should  at  least  have  sufficient  protection  to  protect  the  labo^ 
without  asking  for  protection  possibly  on  oar  profits,  and  instead  of  being  a  protective 
tariff  for  the  industry,  it  should  be  caMed  a  protective  tariff  for  labor. 

Under  the  present  tariff  the  rate  on  ore  is  tpo  low,  as  wcil  as  pig  iron .  We  haws  lost 
the  Pacific  coast  to  tdie  foreigners  in  almost  alj  d^artmentp,  and  in  l&ll  tiiere  was 
about  2,000,000  tons  of  ore  brought  into  the  eastern  market  ixom  foiseign  couotries. 
Assuming  tnis  ore  to  be  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  ei^ht  and  a  half  nmfion  doHars, 
there  was  displaced  between  five  and  one  half  and  six  million  dollars'  worth  <if  labor  to 
the  miners,  railroad  employees,  vessel  employees,  and  otheis  in  the  Litke  Superior 
iron-ore  industry.  In  addition  to  this  our  furnaces  on  the  eastern  seaboard  paid  to 
IcKT^gn  miners  «nd  vessel  owners  ejght  and  one-haif  miUion  doUacs,  which  went  eut 
of  theteountry .  In  prosnarous  times,  even  with  the  tariff  of  40  cents  a  ton«  foreign  4yEp 
came  into  the  country,  out  oniy  to  the  extent  that  our  labor  could  not  produce  it. 
Sinee  the  passage  (jI  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  we  have«  as  above  mentioned,  lost  Uns 
buaineaB  that  we  enioy.ed  in  ibe  East.  The  States  of  Minnesota  and  Michigan  haAreini^ 
poBod  burdens  in  the  way  of  taxes,  which  in  many  cases  will  run  as  h^  as  XO  cents 
a  ton  on  the  ore  produced  from  certain  mining  proj^rtles. 

The  Canadian  Government  at  the  present  time  is  proposing  to  pay  their  manxdac- 
tuyrem  a  bounty  of  a  dollar  a  ton  on  pig  iron,  and  whero  the  pig  iron  is  made  from 
Canadian  ore  an  additional  bounty  of  aoout  60  cents  a  ton,  which  is  bound  to  etimu- 
late  production  of  iron  ore  in  Canada  to  a  point  where  there  will  be  a  very  consideiuble 
surplus  to  be  shipped  to  this  country.  Every  ton  of  ore  and  every  ton  of  pj^  iron 
imported  displaces  3  tons  of  ore  whidii  could  have  been  mined  by  American  mmeM. 
Borne  of  the  lorei^n  ores  are  mined  by  workmen  receiving  40  cents  a  day;  this  is  Irue 
in  Spain.  The  miners  of  lAke  Supenor  in  underaround  work  receive  $2.55  per  day  or 
more,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  work.  l^erefQie  we  should  not  only  proUft 
strongly  against  the  Underwood  bill,  but  there  should  be  a  restomtion  of  the  duties  on 
iron  ore  prior  to  the  Payne- Aldridi  bill,  and  also  on  pig  iron,  in  my  opinion^  as  its 
effect  wiU  simply  be  an  economic  one.  Internal  competition  will  keep  the  pnee  of 
iron  and  ore  within  reason,  and  in  prosperous  times  there  will  be  both  pig  iron  and 
ore  imported.  In  times  of  depression,  however,  X  ieel  that  our  own  labor aheiild  have 
every  conaideiation  and  be  furnished  all  the  work  iMssible,  to  the  escdusion  of  iglving 
the  .busineflB  to  foreigners.  '  _ 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjoamed  tintHT^ 
morrow,  Friday,  February  23,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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CoMHrmsB  ON  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chainnan),  CuUom,  Lodge,  McChimber, 
Smoot,  Qallinger,  Clark,  Heybum,  Simmons,  Kem,  and  Johnson. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  JOHH  C.  SCHMIDT,  OF  PITTSBUBOH,  PA., 
SEPEESEVTOra  THE  STAEDABD  CHAIV  GO. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Schmidt; 
and  present  your  views  on  this  metal  bill. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  want  to  say.  Senator,  that  I  have  not  prepared 
much  of  a  brief  in  this  matter.  I  discussed  the  subject  last  evening 
with  several  other  chain  manufacturers;  but  I  represent  only  the 
Standard  Chain  Co.,  of  which  I  am  the  president. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  all  grades  and  sizes  of  welded  chain. 
While  the  variety  of  chain  is  nearly  infinite,  it  falls  naturally  into 
three  classes: 

First.  Handmade  chain,  in  which  only  the  highest  grade  workmen 
are  employed. 

Second.  Machine-made,  or  scarf-link  coil  chain. 

Third.  Polished  chain,  such  as  trace  chain  and  the  lighter  sizes  of 
coil,  halter,  and  machine  chain. 

These  three  divisions  refer  only  to  welded  chain.  In  addition  there 
is  considerable  quantity  of  chain  made  on  automatic  machines,  which 
is  known  as  weldless  chain. 

In  the  industry  there  are  32  plants  manufacturing  chain.    These 

{>lants  are  located  in  eight  different  States,  and  are  distributed  as 
ollows:  Pennsylvania,  14;   Ohio,  7;   Missouri,  1;   Illinois,  1;   New 
Jersey,  2 ;,  New  York,  3 ;  Indiana,  2 ;  Connecticut,  1 . 

The  average  cost  of  producing  chain  of  all  sizes  and  grades  shows 
that — 

Ftroent. 

Material  (including  fuel)  represents 47. 46 

SkiUed  and  unskilled  labor  represents 36. 05 

All  other  factory  expenses  (including  administration) 16. 49 

100.00 

These  percentages  are  based  upon  actual  production,  and  therefore 
give  a  proper  average.  If  the  ught  sizes  only  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration, they  womd  show  that  at  least  85  per  cent,  or  possibly  90 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  producing  this  light  chain  is  in  labor. 
Under  the  present  classification  and  for  years  past  there  has  been  a 
specific  duty  on  chain.  In  place  of  an  ad  valorem  (although  the  spe- 
cific duty  under  the  present  tariff  is  supplemented  by  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  not  less  than  45  per  cent)  I  woula  strongly  recommend  the  re- 
tention of  the  specific  duty,  as  often  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  distinguish  by  eyesight  the  various  grades  of  chain  made  by  various 
manufacturers. 

The  hand-made  labor  scale  has  been  advanced  approximately  33 
per  cent  in  the  past  10  or  12  years,  the  advances  rangmg  from  22  per 
cent  to  46  per  cent.    The  last  advance  was  made  in  March,  1907,  since 
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which  date  there  has  been  no  recession.  The  machine-made  labor 
cost  has  advanced  19  per  cent  in  the  past  10  years.  The  diflFerence  in 
these  advances  is  partially  explained  by  the  statement  that  the  process 
of  manufacturing  hand-made  chain  shows  no  change  whatever; 
whereas  in  the  manufacture  of  scarf-link  or  machine-made  chain^  the 
appUances  for  heating  and  forging  have  been  appreciably  improved, 
80  that  the  output  has  been  increased.  You  will  understand  that  the 
direct  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chain  is  paid  at  a  scale  of 
piecework  prices. 

I  have  further  data  as  to  the  percentage  of  material  and  labor  in 
the  different  sizes  of  proof  or  common  cofl  chains  showing,  on  1-inch 
chain,  26.9  per  cent  as  the  proportion  of  labor  of  the  total  cost,  up 
to  61  per  cent  in  three-sixteenth-coU  chain. 

[The  figures  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Schmidt's 
statement.] 

The  CHAmMAN.  Mr.  Schmidt,  how  many  chain  concerns  are  there 
in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Thirty-two  plants,  which  include  about  25  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately  how  many  men  are  employed  in 
the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  should  judge  about  5,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  States  are  these  establishments  chiefly 
located  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Fourteen  in  Pennsylvania,  seven  in  Ohio,  three  in 
New  York,  two  in  Indiana,  one  in  Connecticut,  two  in  New  Jersey, 
one  in  Illinois,  and  one  in  Missouri. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  filed  any  figures  showing  the  amount  of 
production  of  all  the  cham  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  have  not  that  data,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  stated  to  the  committee  or  filed  any 
figures  showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country 
and  foreign  countries !  I  was  'not  here  when  you  began  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
is  to  follow  me,  who  has  that  data  very  closely  at  hand,  and  will  allude 
more  carefully  and  fully  to  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  export  any  chains  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  A  trifle ;  probably  4  or  5  per  cent  of  our  total  tonnage. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  what  countries  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Principally  to  Canada;  although  we  export  in  small 
lots  '^pick-up"  orders,  as  they  are  called  in  New  York,  to  Mexico, 
which  is  the  second  largest  point,  and  small  quantities  to  the  southern 
countries. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  export  any  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Oh,  no,  sir;  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nor  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  importations 
from  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt,  Yes,  sir.  The  tariff  report,  which  I  have  not  at  hand 
for  the  moment,  shows  that  $74,000  worth  of  chain  were  imported 
in  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  And  possibly,  I  think,  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  in  1910,  under  the  present  tariff. 
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The  Chairman.  $42,739  worth  in  1910.    I  have  it  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  present  bill  provides  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  Wilson  bill  provided  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  Wilson  bill  was  your  industry  profitable,  or  did  tKe 
importations  increase  under  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Let  me  have  the  exact  date  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  in  force  from  1894  to  1897. 
^  Mr.  Schmidt.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  great  importa- 
tions then,  except  that  we  were  more  severely  hurt  than  now  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  they  have  extremely  low  freight  rates  and  can 
get  their  goods  into  a  position  where  we  can  hardly  compete  with 
them  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  there  were  $24,132  worth  of  importations 
on  which  the  duties  were  remitted. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  those  were  chains  that  were  imported 
here  for  the  purpose  or  manufacturing  for  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  They  were  imported  for  large  steamships,  sir.  Mr. 
Atwood  has  more  definite  information  in  reference  to  those  than  I 
have. 

The  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Schmidt  is  as  follows : 

Percentages  of  material  and  labor  in  the  cost  of  the  different  sizes  of  proof  or  ccmmon  cM 

cha%n» 


inch. 

16.0 

61.0 

6.4 

16.6 

i- 
inch. 

23.7 

54.8 

6.4 

15.1 

tach. 

inch. 

inch. 

Inoh. 

JL. 

inch. 

inch. 

^ 

inch. 

1- 

inch. 

57.3 

27.9 

6.9 

7.9 

1- 
inoh. 

Material 

31.7 

48.6 

6.2 

13.5 

87.6 

43.6 

6.9 

11.9 

42.8 

39.4 

6.9 

10.8 

46.8 

36.0 

7.4 

9.8 

48.1 

35.2 

7.3 

9.4 

50.0 

34.0 

6.9 

9.1 

54.4 

29.8 
7.6 
8.4 

58.6 

Labor 

26.0 

Fuel 

7.0 

Oeneral  expense 

7.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

-100.0 

STATEKESTT  OF  MB.  ELI  ATWOOD,  OF  IEBA170N,  PA.,  fiEFRE- 

SEirriiro  the  Lebanon  CEAnr  wobss. 

The  Chairman.  Please  go  on  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Atwood. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appear  before  you  to-day  with 
regard  to  the  tariff  on  chains.  I  should  like  to  inform  you  that  if  the 
tariff  is  taken  off  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  continue  making  large 
cable  chains.  I  have  had  several  experiences,  one  with  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  where  chain  has  oeen  imported  from  Pontypridd, 
Wales,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  take  anything  you  want 
to  file,  relating  to  prices  or  figures,  and  he  will  have  it  printed  as 
part  of  your  remarKs. 

Mr.  Atwood.  This  chain  was  imported  at  the  cost  of  $5.62  in 
Philadelphia. 

Senator  Smoot.  $5.62  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  $5.62  a  hundred.  It  is  all  sold  by  the  hundred- 
weight. The  chain  is  to-day  in  the  New  York  sliipyard,  and  anj^one 
can  see  it.  I  have  seen  it.  It  is  also  in  the  yard  of  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Qumcy,  Mass. 
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The  reason  I  am  in  possession  of  these  prices  is  because  I  tried 
to  get  it  from  the  other  side,  as  I  knew  they  could  deliver  it  here 
much  cheaper  than  we  could  make  it.  Instead  of  my  buying  it,  I 
turned  all  these  bids  oyer  to  them,  and  they  purcnased  it  from 
Brown,  Xienox  &  Co.,  in  Pontypridd,  Wales.  I  haye  brought  with  me 
these  bids  and  telegrams  to  show  you  the  facts  and  the^gures.  My 
price  on  that  chain  was  $7.38,  and  that  is  the  best  price  we  could 
dehyer  it  for.         ^ 

Another  cruiser  is  now  being  built  for  the  Chinese  Goyemment — 
a  training  cruiser.  That  chain  is  being  deUyered  to  Philadelphia,  so 
I  haye  been  informed,  at  $3.65  per  hundred  pounds.  We  could  not 
commence  to  touch  that  and  put  it  on  the  floor;  and  you  can  see 
eyen  20  per  cent  duty  would  not  let  us  out,  because  we  haye  not  that 
much  profit  in  it.  That  is  being  imported  to  this  side  now.  So  if 
this  duty  is  taken  off,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  liye,  under  present 
conditions. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  make  much  of  that  class  of  chain  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  sir.  I  made  large  chain  for  James  J.  Hill's 
boats.  They  were  built  in  New  London.  The  battleships  haye  seyen 
of  my  chains.  I  make  chain  for  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  the 
Cramps,  the  Midyale  Co.,  and  the  Maryland  Steel  Works.  Tius  is  the 
largest  part  of  my  business;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  with 
my  plant  on  this  side,  to  try  to  compete  with  those  on  the  other  side. 
I  hay6  been  here  now  for  30  years,  and  I  haye  been  in  this  business 
eyer  since  I  haye  been  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Atwood,  you  came  from  England  originaUy; 
did  you  not? 

Mx.  Atwood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  people  were  in  the  chain-manufacturing 
business  oyer  there,  were  they  not  % 

Mr.  Atwooi).  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  and  your  people  before  you  haye  been 
in  the  business  for  many  years,  and  you  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  sir;  my  grandfather  and  my  father  and  my 
mother  were  all  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  England  were  they  in  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Cradley  Heath,  where  all  this  stuff  is  coming  from — 
what  is  known  as  the  '*  Black  Country." 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  difference  in 
wages  between  the  chain  concerns  in  England  and  those  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  can  leaye  with  you  a  card  showing  the  wages,  or  I 
can  mail  it  to  you.  I  haye  not  got  it  struck  off,  sir.  We  haye  their 
price  list  oyer  there. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  do  you  know  anything  about 
the  relatiye  rates  of  wages  in  the  chain  business  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States — in  Pennsylyania  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  There  is  a  difference  of  about  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  you  have  the  card  rates  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  should  like  to  haye  them  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  should  Uke  to  have  that  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Atwood.  This  is  one  of  their  Ksts,  adopted  February  19,  1900. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  1900  cs&rd  rate  the  one  prerailing  at  th» 
present  timet 
Mr.  Atwood.  Ym,  sir. 

Smiator  Shoot.  Have  you  the  c&rd  rate  £or  the  American  miUs  1 
Mr.  Atwoch}.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I^t  that  go  in  following  the  card  rate  of  England 
The  tables  contained  on  the  cards  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

EngKth  prictt. 


.lord's 


i;; 


hboh. 

-Inch.. 


le  gauge  hu  la  be  used. 


Stns. 

Prioestor 
Ind  weld: 

sites. 

iMdlial, 

side  weld. 

f-fru* 

LIS 
1. 10 

.16 

1 
1 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  larger  proportion  of  women  and  chil- 
dren employed  abroad  than  there  is  here,  or  is  it  about  the  same,  or 
are  there  any  women  employed  in  the  induatiy  t 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  was  over  m  Europe  in  1901,  in  August,  and  before 

0  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  saw  from  twelve  to  tmrteen  hundred 
women  parading  the  streets  on  what  they  call  a  ''strike  and  a  call- 
out."  They  were  goin^  around  to  different  small  shops  and  calling 
out  the  others  and  callmg  them  into  line.  I  saw  that  in  this  same 
town  of  Cradley  Heath. 

Senator  Smoot.  Women  working  in  chain  factories  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  In  chain  factories. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  work  in  chain  factories  is 
done  by  women  and  what  proportion  by  men,  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  The  women  do  not  go  into  the  factories,  but  they  aQ 
have  their  little  plants  or  shops  right  back  of  their  houses.  They  go 
to  these  large  plants  and  take  out  the  work  and  return  it  at  the  end  of 
the  week  or  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  what  they  call  the  cottage  or  home 
industiT  there? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes.  I  have  a  picture  here  showing  the  women  who 
make  chains  carrying  them  on  tneir  shoulders. 

The  picture  referred  to  will  be  printed  in  the  permanent  record  of 
the  committee's  proceedings. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  female  labor  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Not  any. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  the  cottage  system  of  working  that  prevails  in 
England  never  has  been  adopted  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  No,  sir;  but  we  in  this  country  have  to  meet  the 
competition  of  that  chain  which  they  make. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  know  that. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Woodhouse  is  more  familiar  with  that  than  I  am. 

1  tried  to  sell  chain  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  when  they  had  36  of  their 
vessels  built  on  the  other  side,  and  I  could  only  deliver  them  Uiere  at  a 
loss  of  about  25  per  cent.  I  wanted  to  try  to  get  some  in  over  there, 
more  for  an  advertisement  than  anything  else,  but  I  found  I  could  not 
do  it,  and  I  had  to  drop  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  exporting  your  chain  ? 

ifr.  Atwood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  homes  of 
these  people  ?  • 

Mr.  Atwood.  They  just  take  the  rod  and  bend  it,  and  cut  it  oflF, 
and  weld  it.  The  iron  is  bought  from  the  mills  and  sent  to  them  in 
bundles  of  50  or  60  or  75  pounds  each.  Then  they  work  it  up  into 
chains,  get  a  team,  and  take  it  back  to  the  factories.  I  brought  these 
letters  to  show  you.  I  have  the  figures  from  the  other  side  against 
our  figures,  which  show  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  that 
kind  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  papers  there  that  you  think  would 
enlighten  the  committee  by  being  printed,  if  you  will  hand  them  to 
the  stenographer  they  will  be  printed  as  part  of  your  testimony,  and, 
if  necessary,  returned  to  you. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  I  snould  hke  to  have  them  returned,  because 
they  are  part  of  my  files. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    They  will  be  returned  to  you. 
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The  papers  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Atwood's 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  AtwooDi  About  360.  I  will  state  that  there  are  some  more 
cruisers  going  to  be  built  in  this  country,  and  if  the  foreign  chain  is 
allowed  to  come  in  without  any  duty  there  is  no  use  in  our  bidding 
on  it  on  this  side  at  aU. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  the  20  per  cent  duty  protect  you  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  No,  sir;  it  will  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  if  this  bill  passed  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  If  this  bill  passed,  we  should  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness in  all  that  big  stuff.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
for  nae,  after  being  here  30  years,  to  stay  here  any  longer  if  I  want  to 
remain  in  this  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  big  chain  is  the  bulk  of  your  business,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Yes,  sir;  cable  chain  is  the  bulk  of  my  business; 
but  it  would  not  pay  me  to  stay  on  this -side  and  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  would  go  back  to  England,  would 
youl 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  should  not  Hke  to  say  that.  I  should  not  want  to 
go  back,  but  I  should  have  to  turn  my  hand  to  something  else.  I 
became  an  American  citizen  on  the  first  day  I  could  after  coming  here, 
and  I  should  not  want  to  go  back  to  Cradley  Heath  after  being  here 
all  these  years.  I  am  an  American;  I  want  to  be  one,  and  I  want  to 
stay  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  would  either  have  to  go  out  of  business 
or  else  lower  the  wages  of  your  workmen,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  do  not  think  we  could  do  that  very  well.  If  we 
started  to  lower  our  wages  we  would  have  a  strike  on  our  hands.  I 
am  sure  of  that. 

Senator  McjCumber.  If  we  had  a  general  lowering  of  wages  all  over 
the  whole  country,  which  it  seems  to  me  we  would  he  pretty  liable  to 
have  if  this  bill  should  ^o  through,  and  others  of  similar  character, 
your  labor  market  would  be  glutted;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  do  not  thidc  that  would  be  a  right  and  safe  position 
for  us  to  take;  because  there  has  been  lowering  and  raising  of  wages 
in  this  country  in  the  last  10  years,  and  we  have  neither  raised  nor 
lowered  ours.  The  machine-chain  men  have  raised  their  wages,  but 
these  men  in  20  years  have  had  only  one  advance  of  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  they  pretty  well  satisfied  i 

Mr.  Atwood.  They  are  very  well  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  your  labor  what  is  called  skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  Skilled  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  average  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.  About  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean,  what  do  the  men  average  a  day  or  a 
week? 

Mr.  Atwood.  My  men  that  make  this  big  chain  average  about  S6 
to  $7  a  day.  Then  they  have  three  helpers,  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
money  goes  to  them.  So  the  chain  man  himself  gets  50  per  cent  when 
he  has  three  helpers,  and  when  he  has  one  helper  he  gets  60  per  cent, 
and  his  helper  gets  40  per  cent. 
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Senator  Heybubn.  You  are  pretty  familiar  with  the  chaiu-makiiig 
business  in  the  country,  on  both  a  large  and  a  small  scale,  are  you  I 

Mr.  Atwood.  Not  on  a  small  scale. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  do  not  Jmow  about  that  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Atwood.  No.  * 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the  chains 
in  this  country  are  made  bv  hand  forging? 

Mr.  Atwood.  No.  Mr.  ^hmidt,  I  think,  gave  more  information 
on  that  point — the  gentleman  that  was  up  here  before  me. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  was  not  present  then.  I  want  to  put  that 
inquiry  to  some  witness. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Schmidt  can  answer  you.  Senator  Heybum. 
He  just  testified,  and  he  can  answer  your  question. 

Senator  Heybitbn.  Yes;  I  should  like  to  ask  that  question  of  him. 

The  following  statement  and  letter  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Atwood: 

February  23, 1912. 

Mr.  Atwood,  of  the  Lebanon  Chain  Works.  Lebanon,  Pa.,  be^s  leave  to  submit 
additional  data— the  original  quotation  to  him  nom  Brown,  Lenox  &  Co.,  Ponty])ridd» 
on  the  900  fathoms  of  3}-inch  stud  link  chain  for  the  battleships  that  were  buiit  for 
the  Argentine  Republic  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  delivered  price  c.  i.  f .  Philadelphia,  of  the  English  maker 
was  26b.  and  3d.  for  112  pounds,  equivalent  to  $5.62  per  100  poimds,  whereae  the 
actual  cost  for  the  chain  delivered,  on  chain  made  by  the  Lebanon  Chain  Works,  is 
$6.38  per  100  poimds,  which  price  does  not  include  any  profit  whatever. 

It  was  the  chain  for  these  two  battleships  which  were  imported  and  referred  to  on 
page  48  of  Report  No.  260  as  the  item  of  $24,132  of  imports  on  chain  on  which  the 
duties  were  remitted. 


Bbown,  Lenoz  d  Co.  (Ltd.), 

Pontypridd,  June  t7,  1910. 
Messrs.  Eli  Attwood  Co., 

Lebanon  {PMUtdelphiaL). 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  kind  inquiry  by  wire,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  submit 
the  imdermentioned  prices,  which  we  trust  may  secure  your  esteemed  order. 
Yours,  respectfully^ 

Brown,  Lenox  k  Co.  (Ltd.)* 
Jab.  B.  Richardson, 

McmJaging  Direetor, 

Per  linndred- 
wilglit. 

900  fathoms  of  3f-inch  stud-link  diain,  fitted  with  foiged-steel  studs 26/3 

To  British  Admiralty  specification  and  tested  at  Lloyd's  public  proving  house  to 
their  requirements. 

Where  delivered,  c.  i.  f .  Philadel|^a. 

Terms,  net  cash  monthly. 

Conditions. — (1)  This  oner  is  available  for  acceptance  within days  from  date 

hereof. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  any  goods  supplied  by  us  (other  than  those  mentioned  in  condi- 
tion 3)  being  returned  by  you  as  defective  and  admitted  by  us  to  be  so,  same  shall  be 
replaced  if  desired,  but  shall  not  form  the  subject  of  a  claim  for  labor  or  other 
expenditure. 

(3)  Any  goods  sold  by  us  subject  to  inspection  and  test  shall  be  inspected  and  tested 
before  they  leave  our  works  or  the  public  proving  house  and  finally  accepted  there; 
and  when  once  they  have  left  either  place  they  shall  not  be  liable  to  con^>laijit  or 
rejection. 

(4)  In  no  case  shall  we  be  liable  for  latent  defects  or  for  any  loss  or  damage  conse- 
quent thereon. 

(5^  The  time  for  delivery  is  named  subject  to  the  nonoccurrence  of  accidents  to 
machinery,  strikes  of  workmen,  or  other  unforeseen  contingencies. 
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FUXTHEB  STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  JOES  C.  SCHMIDT,  OF  PITTS- 
BUBGH,  PA.»  SEPBESEITTIHO  THE  STAHDABD  CHAIH  CO. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  want  to  know  about  what  proportion  of  the 
chains  are  hand  forged — made  by  hand. 

jfix.  Schmidt.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what  proportion;  and  I 
thinkpossibly  you  do  not  have  in  mind  what  Mr.  Atwood  is  speaking 
of.     Ijbe  heavy  chains  are  all  handmade  or  hand  forged. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes ;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this — I  can 
make  a  short  cut  to  it,  probably,  so  that  we  will  not  waste  time: 
I  want  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  chains  made  are  made  in 
the  old, -small  way,  outside  of  big  factories? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  None  in  this  country. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  have  recently  stood  and  watched  them  being 
made  by  hand.  I  am  not  talking  now  about  factories.  I  want  to 
know  what  proportion  of  the  chams  are  made  in  the  old-fashioned 
blacksmithHsnop  way. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  know  of  none,  sir.    I  know  of  none. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  could  direct  you  to  some. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  that  information.  I  try  to 
keep  in  touch  with  these  matters. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Of  course  you  would  not  contend  that  all  of 
the  local  farmers'  chains  are  made  in  large  factories. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  contend  that  the  work  tliat  heretofore  was  done 
lareely  by  blacksmitlis  is  now  done  in  the  larger  factories. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  know  it  is  largely  done  in  that  way.  That 
expresses  it;  but  I  merely  wanted  to  Know  whether  there  was  any 
estunate  of  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  amount  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  production. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  just  about  the  estimate  I  had  in  my 
mind — that  about  5  per  cent  of  them  are  still  made  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Probably  that  is  true,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Those  men  are  entitled  to  some  protection,  too, 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  need  more  protection  than  the  large 
manufacturers  do,  do  they  not. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  They  have  no  overhead  charges. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  generally  have  the  ownership  of  their 
shop  and  the  investment  of  money  in  proportion  to.  the  amount  of 
their  business. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  they  have  their  personal  labor  and  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Those  are  all  overhead  charges  with  them  ? 

ifr.  Schmidt.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  do  not  have  the  same  kind  of  overhead 
charges  that  the  large  factories  do.  Can  you  tell  me  approximately 
the  value  of  all  the  chain  made  in  the  United  States,  large  and  small! 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  because  I  have  not 
access  to  any  reports;  but  I  should  estimate  it  at  approximately 
$5,000,000. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  Then  one-twentieth  of  that — ^it  was  about  5 
per  cent,  you  said — would  cover  these  chains  that  are  made  in  the 
old-fashioned  way. 

Mr.  Schmidt,  x  es. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  all  through  t^ese 
examinations  to  ascertain  what  protection,  if  any,  that  element  need?- 
They  own  their  own  investment  and  work  in  their  own  shops.  Their 
overhead  charges  consist  of  the  shanty  or  the  shed  that  is  over  them, 
their  investment  in  their  tools,  and  the  property  they  work  on. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  probably  corresponds  in  percentage  with 
that  of  the  larger  shops. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  that  those  people  are 
entitled  to  the  same  measure  of  protection  and  need  more  than  the 
large  ones. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  say  that  would  be  about  five  millions, 
altogether  ? 

Wr.  Schmidt.  That  is  my  guess,  though  I  have  no  data. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  would  represent  $250,000  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes.  , 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  that  $250,000  has  a  good  bit  of  muscle 
and  sweat  behind  it,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  But  it  has  a  smaller  margin  of  profit,  because 
it  competes  with  those  of  you  who  make  that  commodity  by  machinery 
and  on  a  large  scale  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  represents  not  only  a  necessity  but  a  con- 
venience to  a  neighborhood  ?  , 

Mr.  Schmidt.  The  last  point,  Senator,  is  a  very  strong  one;  it  rep- 
resents a  convenience  to  a  neighborhood. 

Senator  Heybubn.  If  chains  could  be  imported  so  cheaply  as  to 
undersell  those  people,  they  would  suffer  more  than  you  would, 
because  they  would  entirely  disappear,  while  you  would  be  only  par- 
tially submerged  f    Is  that  so  ? 

^u*.  Schmidt.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  Just  wanted  to  get  that  principle  into  the 
record  somewhere,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  Uke  to  supplement  my 
remarks  by  presenting  here  the  union  scale  of  wa^es  which  is  paid 
throughout  tne  country  to  the  handmade  union.  It  shows  the  rate 
of  wages  from  July  1,  1899,  with  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  made 
November  21,  1900,  and  a  subsequent  advance  aggregating,  as  I  have 
stated,  from  22  to  46  per  cent  on  the  original  scale  which  was  made 
March  1,  1907. 

The  Ohaibman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that  table, 
and  it  will  be  printed  as  part  of  your  statement. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  that  bring  it  iip  to  the  present  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Up  to  the  present.  No  change  has  been  made  since 
March,  1907. 
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The  figures  above  referred  to,  with  an  explanatory  note  by  Mr. 
Schmidt,  are  as  follows  : 

In  connection  with  testimony  of  Mr.  John  C.  Schmidt,  president  of  the  Standard 
Chain  Co.,  Pittsbiugh,  Fa.,  Mr.  Schmidt  be^  leave  to  submit,  first,  the  present  scale 
of  wagee  paid  in  Ei^land,  reduced  to  American  money  on  the  basis  of  24  cents  to  the 
shilling.  The  English  wage  list  covers  prices  paid  to  "outworkers, "  i.  e.,  those  who 
fimiish  their  own  shops,  fuel,  tools,  etc.,  in  which  to  work,  and  deliver  their  product 
to  their  employer,  on  all  sizes  up  to  1-inch  in  diameter,  inclusive.  The  larger  sizes 
are  piade  in  employers'  factories.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  English  price  on  stud 
chain  as  shown  are  made  in  employers'  factories,  as  is  also  the  custom  in  the  United 
States. 

Outtuorkers*  price  list  for  doUied  chains^  1907, 
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48/6 

7.72 

40/8 

6.48 

33/0 

5.48 

28/0 

4.48 

23/0 

4.06 

21/0 

3.70 

18/8 

3.24 

16/3 

2.76 

13/9 

2.46 

12/6 

2.16 

11/0 

1.96 

10/2 

1.84 

9/6 

1.76 

9/3 

1.68 

8/7 

1.60 

8/2 

1.64 

8A 

1.54 

8A 

1.54 

8A 

1.54 

8A 

1.46 

7/6 

I 

8" 

1^ 


•a 

$31.92 
22.20 
17.40 
14.52 
11.64 
9.76 
7.92 
6.72 
6.52 
5.04 
4.48 
3.90 
3.30 
$.00 
2.64 
2.44 
2.28 
2.22 
2.06 
1.96 
1.94 
1.94 
1.94 
1.94 

1.80 


Ten  per  cent  extra  to  above  list  of  prices  for  one  gauge;  20  per  cent  extra  for  two  gauses  or  whed  chain. 
For  exact  iron,  half  the  price  of  the  size  above  and  half  the  price  of  the  size  below  aaded  together. 
AH  stud  chains,  |-inch  and  smaller,  the  same  price  as  short  link,  and  weight  of  studs  given  to  the  work- 
man. 
All  stud  chains,  H-h^ch  and  larger,  2d.  per  hundredweight  less  than  short-link  chain. 
All  leztgtbs  of  link  longer  than  ordinary  length  of  short  unk  tibe  same  price  as  short  link. 

Comparative  welding  prices  for  hand-made  chain,] 
[American  prices  per  100  pounds.    Union  labor  scale.] 

COMMON. 


Sizes. 


i-Inch. 

T^-inch 

j-tach. 

H-inch 

}-inch. 

H-inch 

t-inch. 

H-lnch 

1-inch 

Ifinch 


July  1, 

NoF.  21, 

1899. 

1900. 

$1.87 

$2.06 

1.05 

1.81 

1.37 

1.51 

1.24 

l.3r> 

1.15 

1.2fi 

1.07 

1.17 

.99 

1.09 

.95 

1.04 

.86 

.95 

.77 

.85 

Advance. 


Percent. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10. 


Mar.  1, 
1907. 


$2.49 
2.07 
1.87 
1.66 
1.51 
1.38 
1..3f) 
l.lfi 
1.10 
.94 


Advance. 


Pereerit. 
33 
25 
36 
33 
30 
29 
37 
22 
27 
22 


English. 


$1.47 
1.33 
1.19 
1.10 
1.04 

.93 

.88 
.84 
.58 
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Comparative  welding  prices  for  hand  made  c^m — Continued. 

CRANE. 


8iM8. 


f-lnch.. 

y-inch. 

4nch.. 

^Inch. 

4nch.. 

finch. 

r^ncb.. 

f-lnch. 
:  -inch. . 
IHoch. 
if  Inch. 
IMnch. 
li-lnch. 
ll-inch. 
If-lnch. 
2*inch. . 


1|  inches... 
1|  inches... 
11  inches... 
l|  inches... 
11  inches... 
if  Inches... 
2  inches.... 
2^  inches. 
2i  inches.., 
2  a  inches. 
24  inches... 
21  inches.., 
2|  inches... 


Julyl, 

Nov.  21, 

18^. 

1900. 

12.47 

$2.72  i 

2.04 

2.24  > 

1.60 

1.76 ; 

1.45 

1.59 

1.96 

1.50  , 

1.25 

1.37  ' 

1.15 

1.26 

1.10 

1.21  ' 

1.00 

1.10 

.91 

1.00 

SO.  68 
.55 
.55 
.55 
.55 
.55 
.55 
.66 
.65 
.70 
.70 
.80 
1.10 


AdvAooe. 


Percent. 
10 
10  t 
10  I 
10 

10! 

10  I 
10 
10  ) 
10  ' 
10  I 


DREDGE. 


$2.75 

$3.02 

2.20 

2.42 

1.82 

2.00 

1.65 

1.81 

1.65 

1.81 

1.43 

1.57 

1.32 

1.45 

1.26 

1.39 

1.15 

i.2(; 

1.05 

1.15 

.94 

LOR 

.94 

1.03 

.94 

1.03 

.«>4 

i.o;i 

.94 

1.03 

.94 

1.03 

STUD. 


$0.75 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.71 
.71 
.77 
.77 
.88 
1.21 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


I 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
.10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


r.l, 
07. 

Adrance. 

Per  cent 

$3.12 

26 

2.77 

35 

2.34 

46 

2.10 

44 

1.94 

42 

1.73 

38 

1.65 

43 

1.46 

32 

1.37 

37 

1.14 

25 

$3.26  { 

2.90 ; 

2.48 
2.23 
2.07  . 
1.86  I 

1.7K ; 

1.60  I 
1.51  ' 
1.28  ' 
1.27  ■ 
1.14  ■ 
1.14 
1.14 
1.14 
1.22 


18 
31 
36 
35 
25 
30 
34 
26 
31 
22 
36 
21 
21 
21 
21 
29 


$0.83 

22 

.77 

40 

.73 

32 

.73 

32 

.73 

32 

.73 

32 

.73 

32 

.90 

2S 

.86 

32 

.93 

82 

.99 

40 

1.12 

40 

1.30 

19 

$1.58 

1.4» 

1.31 

1.23 

1.14 

l.OB 

1.02 

.93 

.90 

.61 


$2.08 

1.73 
1.56 
1.42 
1.35 
1.23 
1.16 
1.13 

.  75 
.IJ^ 
.^S 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 


$0.51 
.49 
.47 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.47 
.51 
.54 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  F.  WOODHOTJSE,  BEPSESEHTIVG 
THE  WOODHOTJSE  CHAIN  WOBES,  OF  TBENTON,  N.  J. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  a  great  deal  can 
be  said,  but  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  at  this  time.  Sut  in  supple- 
menting the  answer  to  Senator  Heyburn's  question,  I  should  like  to 
have  it  cleared  up  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  he  meant  the  old- 
fashioned  blacksmith  wajr  of  making  chain,  the  way  it  is  made  in 
England — that  is,  in  the  single  individual  blacksmith  shop.  Is  that 
what  you  had  in  mind,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  meant  the  blacksmith  shop,  but  I  had  in 
mind  the  various  classes  of  chain.  For  instance,  I  Know  of  one  not 
verv  far  from  here  that  would  hardly  be  termed  a  blacksmith  shop. 
It  nas  been  in  active  operation  since  I  was  a  boy.  They  make 
farmers'  chains,  and  all  triat  kind  of  thing;  and  they  make  tnem  by 
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hand,  on  what  the  country  establishment  would  call  a  large  scale. 
It  would  be  nothing  compared  with  the  business  of  the  factories,  of 
course.  Then^  of  course,  there  are  the  sm^er  ones.  You  are  doubt- 
less aware  of  that  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  Yes,  sir;  but  mv  idea  was  to  bring  out  this 
point:  Every  one  of  us  chain  manufacturers  represented  here  this 
morning  has  some  strictly  handmade-chain  makers  in  each  of  his 
plants.  If  you  want  the  proportion  of  all-hand  made  chains  made 
in  the  old  fashioned  way  in  this  country,  5  per  cent  would  be  a  very 
small  proportion. 

Senator  Hetbhrn.  No;  I  was  speaking  of  the  helpless  chain 
maker,  the  man  who  is  not  recoenized  in  any  combination,  business 
or  financial,  but  who  struggles  along  for  the  patronage  of  his  neigh- 
borhood and  the  convenient  environment. 

Mr.  Woodhguse.  That  percentage  is  probably  about  right. 

Senator  Hetbukn.  I  refer  to  the  man  who  nas  no  capital  stock 
except  his  little  plant,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars,  or  perhaps  more,  in 
his  neighboring  bank. 

Mr.  Woodhguse.  Our  plant,  particularly,  is  an  individual  con- 
cern. Just  at  present  it  is  an  estate.  My  father  founded  the  busi- 
ness 28  years  ago  in  Temton,  N.  J.,  after  coming  from  England  in 
1882.  He  had  been  a  chain  manufacturer  in  England,  foimd  he 
could  not  make  it  go  there  and  came  over  here.  He  always  had  been 
a  free  trader  on  the  other  side.  But,  as  soon  as  he  considered  condi- 
tions in  this  country  he  recognized  at  once  that  free  trade  for  this 
country  would  not  oe  satisfactory — ^in  fact,  the  coimtry  could  not 
stand  it — ^in  the  chain  business. 

To  cut  matters  short  I  will  state  that  I  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  in  1908.  As  a  part 
of  my  testimony,  I  request  permission  to  submit  this  printed  brief, 
which  is  exactly  the  truth  to-day  as  it  was  then.  I  should  like  to 
enlarge  on  it  a  little,  if  you  will  allow  me  to,  referring  particularly 
to  the  different  grades  of  chain. 

We  manufacture  all  grades,  entirely  handmade,  from  the  rod, 
exactly  as  Mr.  Atwood  has  referred  to,  only  not  in  those  large  sizes. 
We  abo  manufacture  a  partly  machine-made  chain;  that  is,  it  is 

Eartly  formed  and  cut  by  machinery;  but  every  link  is  welded  by 
andwork  or  footwork,  operated  by  a  man.     The  smaller  chains, 
where  we  come  into  competition  with  the  German  manufacturers, 
are.  also  made  in  somewhat  the  same  way,  but  of  very  small  wire. 
'     Senator  Smggt.  Your  factory  adheres  to  the  union  scale  of  wages, 
does  it  ? 

Mr.  Woodhguse.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  work 
anyone  except  those  who  belong  to  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Woodhguse.  No,  sir.  We  are  what  is  known  as  a  union  shop. 
We  pay  the  union  scale  of  wages  which  is  adopted  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  quite  common ;  but  the  question  with 
me  is,  do  you  confine  your  labor  to  men  who  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Woodhguse.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  forced  to  do  that  by  reason  of 
the  union  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  by  reason  of  the  "labor  trust"? 

Mr.  Woodhguse.  Yes,  sir. 

Take,  if  you  please,  one  size  of  handmade  chain,  of  which  we  man- 
ufacture a  large  proportion.    We  will  take  particularly  the  half-inch 
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size  for  convenience.  The  American  scale  of  wages  on  that  one  size 
of  chain  to-day  is  $3.12  per  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  of  the  English 
manufacturer,  under  what  is  known  as  the  6/6  list,  as  paid  in  England 
in  the  outworker's  list,  is  $1.36  per  hundred  pounds.  You  will  notice 
the  difference  there.  The  difference  between  $3.12  and  $1.36  is  really 
a  little  greater  than  50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  English  wages 
are  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  American  wages. 

I  have  here  supporting  that  the  quotations  of  strictly  handmade 
chains  from  England,  at  which  they  can  lav  them  down  in  our  factory 
in  Trenton,  plus  the  45  per  cent  duty  which  is  now  in  force,  and  about 
5  per  cent  for  expenses.  It  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  Eng- 
lish cost  to  get  the  chain  into  this  country  and  lay  it  down  in  our  fac- 
tory. That  I  have  proved,  because  when  we  were  so  busy  in  1906  and 
1907  we  had  to  buy  some.  Taking  this  same  half-inch  chain,  the 
English  prices  on  half -inch  chain  f.  o*  b.  New  York,  all  expenses  and 
duty  paid,  were  $5.80  per  hundred  pounds.  That  was  delivered,  duty 
paid,  m  New  York  City.  At  that  time,  three  years  ago,  our  price  was 
$8.70.  To-day  it  is.  $8.60  or  $8.50^  or  somewhere  near  that  point.  So 
that  the  difference  is  really  immaterial. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  It  is  enough  so  that  they  can  compete  witli 
you  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSB.  Yes,  sir.  They  can  compete  with  us,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  with  45  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  Who  are  your  competitors  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  In  the  United  States  t 

Senator  Heybuen.  No  •  abroad — your  foreign  competitors  t 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  All  oi  the  manufacturers  in  Cradley  Heath,  or  the 
Black  Country. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  England 
or  not. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  England,  particularly  on  the  high  grade  of  chauu 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  part  of  England  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  The  Black  Country  particularly — Soutii 
Staffordshire. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Do  the  statistics  which  you  are  introducing 
give  the  amount  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  the  amount 
of  importations  ? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Not  the  production.  The  amount  of  importa- 
tions has  already  been  given  you.    I  have  not  that  here. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  given,  and  is  in  the  Government  report. 

Senator  MoCuhbbb.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  American 
product  ? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  That  I  do  not  know.  Senator.  There  are  no 
statistics  that  we  know  of  that  will  give  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States. 

Taking  up  the  machine-made  chain,  the  German  competition 
particularly,  we  will  take  what  is  known  as  2/0  German  chain.  It 
IS  made  out  of  wire  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.  It  weighs,  in 
pounds,  about  32  pounds  per  100  feet.  The  German  list  for  selUng 
is  $10  per  100  feet.  The  discount  for  import,  70.2  per  cent,  nete 
$2.43  per  100  feet,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  City,  all  duties  paid.  The 
present  American  selling  price  on  this  one  size  is  $2.50.  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  with  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  or,  if  that  is 
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lower  than  3  cents  per  pound,  then  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound 
applies. 

Takmg  No.  2  German  size,  which  is  made  out  of  one-eighth  inch 
wire,  the  list  price  is  $7.20  per  100  feet:  the  weight  is  13^  pounds;  the 
discount  70.2  per  cent;  the  present  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  New  York, 
$1.75;  the  American  cost,  $2.05.  So,  even  with  the  present  duty, 
we  are  handicapped  on  that  size  to  the  amount  of  15  per  cent  m 
actual  selling  cost  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  still  worse  on  the  shorter  link  chain,  Oerman  machine  chain. 
Taking  the  No.  2  siae  in  this  particular  grade,  it  weighs  22  pounds 
per  100  feet,  24  links  pa*. foot;  the  American  selling  price  is  $9.50 
per  100  feet,  net,  and  we  can  not  make  a  very  laige  profit  upon  that 
price  to-day.    The  import  selling  price  is  $4.67  per  100  feet. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  door  is 
unlocked  and  the  enemy  may  come  in  whenever  he  chooses  to  t 

Mr.  WooDHOUSB.  To-day;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hstbubn.  If  he  does  not  come  in,  it  is  merely  because  he 
is  not  yet  ready  ? 

Mr.  WOODHOUSB.  That  is  all ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  do  not  think  I  got  that  just  right.  You  say  it 
costs  you  how  much  to  make  it  1 

Mr.  WooDHOUSB.  We  can  not  sell  it  for  less  than  $9.50. 

Senator  Clabk.  And  how  much  can  the  Germans  sell  it  for  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  $4.67. 

Senator  Clabk.  In  the  same  market  t 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  In  the  same  market,  right  in  New  York  City. 

Senator  Clabk.  Duty  paid  ? 

Mr.  WoonHOUSB.  Everything  paid;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  are  the  unports  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusB.  It  was  riven  out  before — about  $70,000. 

The  Chaibman.  That  has  oeen  given  very  fully.  It  is  in  the  Gov- 
ernment report  here. 

Senator  Clabk.  How  is  it,  then,  if  it  costs  you  twice  as  much  to 
make  it  as  they  can  sell  it  for,  that  the  imports  are  so  light  1  How  do 
you  account  for  it  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  In  this  printed  report  that  I  gave  you  the  last 
time  I  was  here,  I  said  that  if  all  the  importation  of  cham  from  Ger- 
many alone  could  be  stopped,  and  it  could  be  made  by  our  own 
American  workmen,  it  would  keep  our  plant  working  steadily  on 
nothing  else  but  the  amount  of  that  chain  that  is  being  imported. 

Senator  Clabk.  But  what  I  am  curious  about  is  how  it  is,  when 
they  can  compete  with  you  and  make  100  per  cent  on  the  entire  cost, 
that  more  of  it  is  not  imported  ? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  It  is  not  used,  I  presume.  There  is  no  other 
reason  for  it. 

Senator  Clabk.  How  much  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Woo0housb.  We  have  made  very  little  of  it  in  the  last  three 
years. 

Senator  Clabk.  How  much  t 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  Of  that  one  size  ? 

Senator  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  That  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  business. 
I  suppose  we  do  nor  make  10,000  feet  a  year  of  that  one  size.    We  are 
7       simply  driven  out  of  the  business. 

ii'  28278— No.  13—12 2 
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Senator  Clark.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  A  ereat  deal  more  is 
imported  than  is  manufacturea  in  this  country;  is  uiat  the  ideat 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  I  can  not  say  that.  I  have  no  record  of  that.  I 
am  speaking  simply  for  our  establishment.  We  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness 28  years,  rieht  in  Trenton^  N.  J. ;  and  we  were,  and  are  vet,  tecb- 
nically,  a  specialty  shop,  makm^  these  particular  lines  of  chidn. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  can  not  see  now  you  can  sell  any  chain  imder  the 
circumstances. 

"hSr.  WooDHousE.  We  do  not,  of  that  size.  We  are  selling  other 
TOods.  I  am  simply  taking  these  as  individual  items  throughout  the 
different  sizes  and  grades  oi  chain  that  are  being  made. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  The  reason  there  is  no  competition,  then,  is 
that  there  is  not  enough  business  in  that  line  of  chains  to  invite 
competition. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSB.  In  this  country. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  I  mean  in  this  countiy. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  There  would  be  if  the  tariff  were  sufficient  to 
allow  the  manufacturers  to  make  it  and  pay  the  wages  that  the  men 
have  to  have  in  this  country. 

Senator  Clabk.  The  present  tariff  on  that  class  of  chain  is  of  little 
or  no  avail,  then  t 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  That  is  true  as  to  that  particular  size.  There 
are  other  sizes  of  chain  which  we  manufacture,  which  Mr.  Schmidt 
has  referred  to  and  Mr.  Atwood  has  referred  to,  but  I  thought  it  was 
useless  to  go  into  that^  because  the  ^und  was  so  well  covra^ed;  and 
then  they  nave  submitted  these  prmted  circulars. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  are  leaving  your  statement  uncovered 
there.  I  should  like  to  bring  those  two  statements  together.  That 
there  is  the  business  in  this  country,  taking  the  whole  item  of  chains 
together;  that  it  is  onhr  in  regard  to  tins  particular  class  of  chains 
that  there  is  not  a  sumcient  demand.  You  said  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient demand.  That  would  include  all  kinds  of  chains,  and  the 
testimony  of  other  witnesses  has  shown  that  there  is  a  demand. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  referred  only  to  the  particular  chains  he  was 
referring  to. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  That  is  all  I  referred  to. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  thought  he  left  that  uncovered  in  his  answer. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  I  have  a  little  data  here  on  that  point,  I  think. 
I  have  the  list  right  here. 

Senator  Hetbubk.  He  has  shown  there  is  a  demand  for  $6,000,000 
worth  of  chain. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Yes;  but  that  is  of  all  classes,  of  course.  I 
took  those  specific  instances  to  show  you  the  difference  in  the  worst 
cases  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  in  a  better  case.  So  that  if  the 
present  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  the  classes  of  chain  that  we  manu- 
facture at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  lowered  at  all,  we  shidl  be  very  much 
handicapped;  and  we  are  sadly  handicapped  now  on  all  small  sizes 
of  chain  from  half  inch  and  smaller. 

Senator  Clabk.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  cost 
betweenyour  chain  and  the  Oerman  chain  ? 

Mr.  WoolDHOUSE.  Mr.  Schmidt  has  referred  to  the  conditions 
abroad.  I  understand  that  in  Germany,  as  in  England,  the  small 
chain  is  made  1^  girls  and  boys  and  women.  All^larger  chain  is 
made  by  men.    I  was  over  in  England  a  year  ago,  and  I  went  through 
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the'Gradley  Heath  distnctf  where  I  was  bom,  too.  bj  the  way.  I 
know  the  conditions  just  as  they  are,  and  I  know  they  are  as  bad  as 
they  can  be. 

Sonator  Clabe.  Doyou  employ  any  boys  or  girls  or  women  f 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  We  employ  no  girls  or  women  of  any  kind, 
except  two  typewriter  operators,  and  we  have  only  three  or  four  boys. 
They  are  not  employed  on  chain,  but  on  general,  indirect  labor. 

Senator  Clabk.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  WooDHousB.  Seventy-five. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  understand  you  to  say  your  concern  is  not  a 
corporation  > 

Mr.  WooDHonsE.  No,  sir;  ours  is  an  individual  establishment. 

Senator  Clabk.  Not  even  a  partnership. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  Not  a  partnership;  no,  sir. 

I  will  state  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  that  we  recommend  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  the  equivalent  of 
this  in  a  specific  duty.  We  prefer  a  specific  duty,  of  course.  So 
that  45  per  cent,  or  the  present  specific  rate,  ought  to  be  retained. 
It  IB  specific  now;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  ' 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Woodhouse,  I  think. 

The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Woodhouse  are  as  follows : 

During  the  tariff  heariii^  held  Friday,  November  27,  the  question  was  asked.by  one 
of  your  nonorable  committee^  Mr.  Underwood,  that  Mr.  Mattem  file  the  American 
GOBt  prices  on  chains  at  factones,  with  freight  rate  to  New  York  added,  compared  to 
the  selling  prices  of  English  chains  f .  o.  b.  Xiverpool,  plus  freight  and  proposed  duty. 

In  response  to  this  request  we  beg  leave  to  submit  statement  based  on  prices  ruling 
in  Englimd,  1907,  compared  with  the  approximate  cost  in  the  United  States  &ctories 
for  the  same  period.  In  both  of  these  mstancee  the  prices  are  figured  on  HieJatdBjoi 
New  York  delivery.  ^ 

Comparing  notes  with  other  manufacturers,  there  was  necessarily  a  great  variety  in 
the  cost  of  delivery  of  an  article  at  one  given  point,  but  we  have  endeavored  to  arrive 
at  what  we  consider  a  just  and  fair  average  cost,  as  per  schedule  hereto  attached,  and 
marked  ''Exhibit  A." 

In  arriving  at  the  English  selling  prices  we  are  not  convinced  that  we  have  secured 
the  lowest  prices  that  were  then  being  quoted,  but  have  simply  submitted  prices  as 
named  by  several  leadihg  English  manufacturers. 

LAROB  SIZB  CHAINS. 

The  chain  manufacturers  with  whom  we  have  conferred,  and  who  represent  prac- 
tically every  chain  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  were  hopeful  that  they  could 
recommend  a  greater  reduction  of  duty  on  la^  size  chains  than  our  schedule  repre- 
sents, but  are  confronted  by  the  extremely  higher  labor  cost  of  productive  and  non- 
productive work  in  this  coimtary,  to  wit: 

The  wages  paid  chain  makers  greatly  exceed  the  wages  paid  abroad,  as  shown  by 
the  respective  tables  hereto  affixed,  and  marked  ''Exhibit  B." 

The  nonproductive  labor  in  this  country  receives  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day,  whereas 
the  same  labor  in  England  consider  themselves  well  paid  at  $4.60  per  week  (18s.^; 
would  add  that  nonproductive  labor  on  laige  size  chains  is  a  very  important  item  m 
figuring  costs,  and  is  work  which  can  not  be  done  by  the  installation  of  machinery. 

SMALL  CHAINS. 

On  smaller  chains  under  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  where  an  advance  is  asked , 
American  manufacturers  have  to  compete  against  chains  made  by  outworkers  in  for- 
eign countries,  to  whom  chain  manufacturers  abroad  supi)ly  the  material  and  allow 
7  per  cent  waste.  The  outworker  furnishes  his  own  building  or  shop,  frequently 
located  in  the  rear  of  his  own  home,  where  male  and  female  labor  of  14  yean  ci  age 
and  upwards  are  employed.  He,  the  outworker,  is  therefore  a  subcontractor,  and 
furnishes,  besides  his  shop,  his  blast  (which  is  a  hand  bellows),  fuel,  and  all  appliances 
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.  or  toole  for  the  making  ai  chabu;  consequently,  the  mamilacturer  or  factor  has  merely 
hie  labor  in  receiving  and  shipping  the  fimshod  product  per  160  pounde,  plus  hu 
material,  to  figure  his  costs. 

This  permits  of  chains  being  sold  abroad  at  prices  which  can  not  be  met  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  whose  employees  consist  of  men  and  boys  over  Id  yean  of  age, 
under  one  roof,  supplied  with  all  appliances  for  cfaasn  manufacture,  and  paid  the  wi^e 
scale  hereto  attached,  and  marked  ''Exhibit  B,"  coveriitg  only  actual  prices  & 
welding. 

In  this  connection  we  respectfully  ask  a  careful  study  of  the  wage  scales  paid  our 
chain  makers  and  the  prices  paid  the  outworkers,  keeping  in  view  Ihe  condltioDfl 
governing  the  outworkers. 

Referrmg  to  the  wage  scale  for  hand-made  chuns:  Every  shop  in  the  United  States 
is  a  union  shop,  and  which  scale  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  pay,  notwithstand- 
ing the  existii^  depression;  the  same  scale  of  wages  which  were  adopted  in  March  of 
1907,  being  10  per  cent  advance  over  the  previous  scale,  while  in  England  the  official 
scale  during  the  year  1907  was  the  6  shilling  list  for  outworkers. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  duriiw  the  year  1907,  notwithstandinr  the  fact  that . 
the  6  shilling  list  was  the  published  list  ofimion  wages  paid  outworkers  in  England,  wages 
were  actually  being  paia  on  the  basis  of  the  3  shilling  nst  to  outworkers  during  this  time. 
This  disparity  between  the  published  union  list  of  wages  and  the  3  shilling  list  actually 
paid  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  while  the  total  number  of  chain  maken  in  the 
Black  District  in  England  is  about  5,000,  only  about  cme-fifth  of  the  chain  makers  were 
members  of  the  union,  thus  leaving  four-fifths  of  the  chain  makers  free  to  accept  any 
price  that  the  chain  manufacturers  chose  to  pay,  which  was  an  average  of  25  to  50 
per  cent  less  than  the  union  wages.  All  of  the  above  facts  as  to  membership  of  the 
union  and  the  number  of  chain  makers  employed  in  the  Black  District  in  England 
were  taken  from  the  annual  report  made  by  the  national  secretary,  Mr.  Sitch,  and  as 
published  in  the  Brierley  Hill  (England)  Advertiser  in  the  latter  end  of  Novembtt, 
1908. 

To  establish  the  foregoing  statement,  we  submit  herewith  a  clipping  from  the 
Iron  Age,  of  New  York,  as  published  in  the  issue  of  February  7, 1907,  on  the  subject  ol 
women  chain  makers  in  England.  In  regard  to  these  outworkers  we  would  respect- 
fully call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  overhead  charges  and  general  expenses 
can  not,  in  our  opinion,  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  welding  prices,  whereas  by  our 
factory  system  all  nonproductive  labor  is  paid  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States,  and  represents  in  the  best  regula^d  factories  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  weld- 
ing coflt,  and  on  the  lip^hter  sizes  the  i)ercentage  of  the  welding  cost  is  from  100  to 
125  per  cent.    By  the  lighter  sizes,  we  refer  to  the  sizes  less  than  one-fourth  inch. 

CLIPPINGS   FROM  THE   IRON   AGE,    NEW  YORK, 
WOMEN   CHAIN   MAKERS   OP  ENGLAND. 

J.  Sitch,  secretary-  of  the  Chain  Makers'  and  Chain  Strikers'  Association  in  Great 
Britain,  has  commented  quite  Fo^verely  on  the  condition  of  the  women  workers  in  the 
chain-making  trade  of  the  Black  Country',  the  district  around  Birmingham,  England. 
After  a  period  in  which  conditions  among  the?e  workers  changed  for  the  better,  they 
are  now  said  to  be  as  bad  as  at  any  time.  The  average  wage  ror  a  week's  work,  witn 
long  hoTirfl  six  days  in  tho  week,  is  between  4  and  5  j*hillingfl — ^from  $1  to  $1.25. 

Secretary  Sitch,  referrinp:  to  the  evils  of  swoatine  and  the  competition  for  the  chance 
to  work,  severely  reflectn  on  workmen  sifi  well  as  employers.  Not  a  few  of  the  women 
have  husbands  who  earn  good  wages.  "I  was  pained  to  find,"  he  says,  "among  this 
class,  wives  of  members  of  the  Chain  Makers'  and  Chain  Strikers'  Association  who,  I 
know  for  a  fact,  earn  more  in  three  hours  than  their  wives  earn  in  a  week.  Some  of 
these  men  brag  about  being  good  trade  unionists  when  they  are  in  a  public  house,  but 
they  are  quite  content  to  allow  their  wives  to  toil  and  slave  in  a  cham  shop  for  a  mere 
pittance.    Such  men  are  not  worthy  to  be  members  of  a  trade  union." 

In  order  that  your  committee  may  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  chain  industry,  it  may 
be  proper  to  state  that  the  cost  given  in  £xhibit  Aon  stud  link,  BBB,  or  dredge  chain, 
are  all  bated  on  handmade  chain,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  no  machinery  can  be 
used,  but  rather  all  skilled  labor. 

MACHINE-MADE  CHAINS. 

Chain  made  in  England  to  compete  with  the  chain  made  in  the  United  States  known 
as  machine-made  chain,  is  a  very  low-grade  quality,  and  is  known  abroad  as  ham- 
mered chain,  in  which  they  uee  tne  cheape.^t  gi-ade  of  iron  that  can  be  manufactured, 
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and  particularly  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  three-sixteenth  to  three-eighths,  inclusive, 
whicn  are^made  by  boys  and  girls  and  women,  who  can  not  earn  under  the  arbitrary 
scale  of  wa^es  paid  more  than  6  shillings  per  week  (approximately  11.50)  after  having 
paid  all  their  running  expenses,  as  before  referred  to. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Parliament  reco^ized  that  is  was  a  national  disipuce  to 
have  women  working  at  the  foige  mokin^  cham,  vod  some  yean  ago  the  British  Par- 
liament appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  empioyment  of  women  to  manufac* 
ture  chain,  with  the  end  in  view  of  pacing  a  law  forbidding  girls  and  women  working 
at  the  foige  making  chain.  This  brought  about  ^^reat  distress  and  nearly  an  uprising 
in  the  Black  Distnct,  where  the  women  maintained  that  they  had  the  right  to  earn 
their  own  living,  that  they  had  no  other  trades,  ib&i  they  and  their  mothers  and  giand- 
xnothers  for  generations  back  have  worked  at  this  trade,  and  they  insisted  upon  the 
ri^t  to  labor  at  their  chosen  avocation. 

Physicians  employed  by  the  committee  from  Parliament  reported  that  no  physical 
injury  followed  tne  making  of  small  chains  by  women  and  girls,  and  the  committee 
therefore  had  no  pounds  on  which  to  report  back  to  Parliament  that  a  law  should  be 
enacted  preventmg  the  employment  of  females  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Com- 
paring the  American  wages  on  this  class  of  work,  your  honorable  committee  will 
readily  see  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  these  small  chains  is  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  difference  in  wages  paid  abroad  and  here,  as  chain  makers  of  wis  class 
of  cnain  in  this  country  earn  m)m  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day,  according  to  size  of  chain. 
This  fact  is  proven  by  uie  selling  price  of  the  foreign  manufacture,  as  recently  quoted 
f.  0.  b.  Liverpool. 

English  priceSjf.  o,  6.  Liverpool, 


Sizes. 

Per  112 
pounds. 

M4/6 
M3/0 
Ma/0 
M2/3 
M2/3 
Ml/0 
Ml/3 
MO/0 
MO/6 
MO/6 

Per  100 
pounds. 

A-inch 

U.48 

2.66 

A*inch 

2.47 

Kinch 

2.33 

2.33 

i-inch. ....'..'. 

2.26 

-inch 

2.17 

•inch - 

2.07 

-inch 

• 

2.02 

•inch ' 

2.02 

I  Net. 

s  Leas  10  per  cent. 

In  comparison  therewith  we  attach  the  present  average  cost  prices.  Exhibit  A,  for 
this  gtade  of  chain.  The  present  production  of  chain  in  the  United  States  during  1908 
is  less  than  60  per  cent  of  that  of  1907.  The  industry  is  sadly  depressed,  and  if  undue 
reduction  is  made  in  tariff,  so  as  to  allow  the  free  importation  of  English  chain,  there 
are  but  two  courses  left  to  the  chain  manufacturer  in  this  countr>%  and  they  are  to  reduce 
the  price  of  labor  or  discontinue  the  business.  The  effect  of  a  radical  reduction  in  the 
tariff  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  first,  a  reduction  in  the  price  paid  to  laborers;  second, 
a  reduction  of  the  number  of  employees,  which  would  mean  that  the  skilled  chain 
maker,  having  no  work  at  his  trade  m  which  he  has  spent  his  life,  would  be  driven 
down  to  work  as  a  day  laborer  and  at  a  day  laborer's  wages. 
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The  following  tables  are  made  up  by  comparing  the  ayerage  of  actual  English  or 
loreiga  ^tiling  prices  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  as  compared  with  the  actual  average  cost  of 
Americ  an  manu&cturers  delivered  to  New  YorJc  City  in  both  instances.  American 
costs  ffi  ven,  do  not,  however,  include  any  profit  whatever.  American  costs  compared 
with  n>  reign  selling  orices  are  in  each  case  figured  on  the  same  sizes  in  each  group,  and 
are  as  t  he  Ways  and  Means  Onnmittee  requested,  selling  prices  ruling  on  English  chain 
during  1907,  and  the  American  costs  aze  the  costs  for  1907. 


Ske  chain  (per  112  pounds). 


2  Inches  and  larger 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharliage 

Proposed  duty  }  cent  per  pound  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


J/eas  than  2  inches  but  not  less  than  H  Inch 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage 

Proposed  duty  1  cent  per  iMund  or  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Less  than  H  in<^  but  not  less  than  H  inch 

Frdghl,  insurance,  and  wharfage 

Proposed  duty  1}  cents  per  pound  or  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


XjOSS  than  H  Inch  but  not  less  than}  inch 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfiage 

Proposed  duty  2  cents  i>er  pound  or  60  per  cent  ad  valorem . 


Sice  chain  (per  100  pounds). 


Per  100 
pounds  f. 
o.  b.  Liv- 
erpool. 


13/- 


PerlOO 


pomu 
Ybrk. 


da  New 


Average 
foreign  sell- 
ing price 
t  o.  b. 


12.80 
.18 
.87  J 


ATerage 

Ametioa 

cost. 


3.854 


14/- 


3.00 

.20 

L20 


4.40 


l»/5i 


30/4 


4.17 

.20 

2.60 


6.87 

6.50 

.22 

3.90 


10.62 


$3.66 


4.26 


7. 


11. » 


Less  than  i  Inch  chain  of  any  description  containing  not  more  than 

12 links  perfect ' 

Frei  ght,  insurance,  and  wharfage I 

Proposed  duty  3  cents ! 

Average  weight  per  100  feet,  23  pounds 

Sixes  8/0  to  No.  2,  freight.  Insurance,  and  wharilage i 

Prop  oaed  duty  3  cents  per  pound  or  60  per  cent  ad  valorem i 

Less  than  i  inch  chain  of  any  description  containing  more  than  12 
links  per  foot: 

Average  weight  per  100  feet,  sizes  2/0  to  No.  2,  28  pounds 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage 

Proposed  duty  6  cents  per  pound  or  90  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Per  100 
pounds  f. 

0.  b.  for- 
eign point 

of  stdp- 

mentat 
seaboard. 


S3. 48 

.18 

3.00 

6.00 

.25 

3.60 


Foreign 

selling 

price  per 

100  pounds. 


11.00 

.26 

9.90 


( 


16.66 
9.85 

21.16 


cost  per 
100  pounds. 


17.31 
10.  GS 

23.50 
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Fortign  ieUing  prioet  of  hammered  dunn  compared  with  American  common  coil  chain 

caste. 


EngUfih 
prloes  per 
112  pounds 
f .  o.  b.  Liv- 
erpool. 


A  inidi,  13  links  per  foot,  14/6 

Freight,  insnranoe,  and  wharfoge. 
Proposed  duty 


Less  than  H  inch  but  not  less  than  i  inch.    Average  13/3. 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wliarflige 

Proposed  duty 


L«as  than  H  inch  but  not  less  than  H  inch,  average. 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage , 

<X)  per  cent  proposed  duty 


Less  than  1|  inches  but  not  less  than  H  inch,  average. 

Freight,  Insurance,  and  wharfase 

Proposed  duty  1  cent  per  pound 


United 
States 

cost  f.  o.  b. 

New  York. 


13.48 

.18 

3.00 

6.66 

7.40 

2.56 

.18 

2.00 

4.74 
2.22 

4.01 

.18 

1.88 

3.73 

8.48 

2.03 

.16 

1.00 

3.19 

3.07 

Exhibit  B. 

Comparative  voage  edheduU  paid  foreign  and  American  union  chain  makers  for  the  year 

1907. 

Cham  known  in  factory  as-- 

i^<^^ii^<^ pij?S;^::?.^e." 

ij-iBchtoii-inch {KJi^3s^r' 

2-inch  and  laiger,  known  in  botfi  countriee  as "Stud link.'* 


Sites. 


3h  or  No.  8... 
Inch  or  No.  2.. 


Foreign  6/  list 


Outworkers. 


112 
pounds. 


36/2 

2^10 

19/6 

13/- 

10/3 

7/11 

6/3 

fi/fi 

4/10 

3/10 


100 
pounds. 


18.44^.63 
6.44-6.75 
4.68-4.18 
3.12-  2.78} 
2.46-2.19 
1.90-  1.70 
1.50-  1.34 
1.30-  1.16 
1.16-  1.08 
1.03-  .90 
.92-    .82 


Factory  or  inworken. 


112 
pounds. 


26/6 
20/il 

14/7 
9/0 
7/8 

6/il 

i 

a/io) 

m 

2/3 
2/Z 

2/4 
Tin 
2f7 
2/S 
2^9 
^1 


100 
pounds. 


American 

fectorvor 

inworkets, 

100  pounds. 


86.36-86.66 
6.02-4.48 
3.40-3.03 
2.34-2.09 
1.84-  1.64 
1.42-  1.27 
1.13-  1.01 

.97- 

.87- 

.7e- 

.69- 

.77- 

.77- 

.7»- 

.6»" 

.64— 

.60- 

.68- 

.62- 

.6^ 

.66- 

.70- 


.866 

.777 

.68 

.61 

.60 

.60 

.71 

.48 

.48 

.60 

.62 

.63i 

.57 

.60 

.63 


80.07 

0.14 

6.78 

4.28 

8.63 

3.12 

2.34 

1.04 

1.64 

1.37 

1.14 

1.37 

1.14 

1.14 

.67 

.67 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.84 

.06 

1.06 
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The  forctfoing  aiguments  and  exhibits  being  actual  facts,  all  of  which  can  be  verified, 
are,  we  believe,  the  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  made  for  an  entirely  new  schedule 
on  chain  to  be  included  in  the  new  tariff  schedule  which  is  being  prepared,  being  based 
on  actual  costs  of  manufacture  abroad  as  against  the  costs  of  the  American  manufiicturer. 

Exhibit  A  is  figured  out,  as  shown  thereon,  based  on  foreign  selling  prices  plus  the 
proposed  duty  to  be  levied  under  the  new  revision.  We  appeal  to  your  honorable 
committee  that  in  view  of  the  foregoing  you  will  insert  in  your  proposed  revision  of 
tariff  to  be  submitted  to  the  new  Congress  and  uige  the  passage  of  the  proposed  chain 
schedule  as  annexed,  which  schedule  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
your  honorable  chairman,  Mr.  S.  E.  Payne,  to  the  undersigned  when  appearing  before 
your  committee  on  November  27, 1908. 

PB0P08BD  SCHBDULE. 

Chain  or'chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  not  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter, 
seven-eighths  cent  per  pound;  but  no  chain  of  any  description  of  these  sizes  shall  pay 
a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  irqp  or  steel  less  than  2  inches  but  not  less  than 
thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch  diameter,  one  cent  per  pound;  but  no  chain  or  chains 
of  any  description  of  these  diameters  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  40  per  cent. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  less  than  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  but  not  less  than  thirteen  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  diamater,  1^  cents  per 
pound;  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  of  these  diameters  shall  pay  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  less  than  thirteen  thirty-seconds  of 
an  inch  but  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  2  cents  ner  pound;  but  no 
chain  or  chains  of  any  description  of  these  diameters  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  less  than  one-fourth  inch  in  diam- 
eter, containing  not  more  than  12  links  per  foot,  3  cents  per  pound;  but  no  chain  or 
chauis  of  any  description  of  these  diameteiB  and  length  of  link  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of 
duty  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cnain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  less  than  one-fourth  inch  in  diarn* 
eter,  containing  more  than  12  links  per  foot,  5  cents  per  pound;  but  no  chain  or  chains 
of  any  description  of  these  sizes  ana  length  of  link  snail  pay  a  lower  rate  <d  duty  than 
90  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


COMPABISON   OF  WaQB   LiBT,   EnQUSH  AND  AlCEBXCAN. 


ALL  HANDMADB  CHAIN. 


English  prices  are  for  outworkers  who  furnish  their  own  fuel  and  factory,  while 
American  wages  are  net  to  the  workman  and  do  not  include  overhead  chaiges. 

Wage  scale  oelow  is  figured  on  a  basis  of  100  pounds  at  $4.84  per  pound  sterling. 

American  wages  given  below  are  the  minimum  wages  paid  by  all  American  manu- 
facturers, being,  in  fact,  the  National  Chain  Makers' Umon  scale. 


sues. 


No.'2  (J-inch) 

"  >ixich 

Lacli 

-inch 

5h 

■inch 

-inch 

-inch 


Ameri- 
can. 


English  5^ 
list. 


20/6 
14/- 
11/6 

5/10 
fl/3 

4/8 
4/- 


BBB 


Ameri- 
can. 


English. 


f8.14 

23/- 

6.78 

W/- 

4.23 

M)/8 

3.63 

«/• 

3.12 
2.78 

5^ 

2.34 

m 

l.M 

4/4 

r4.92) 
[3. 43) 
[2.291 

[1.82] 

a.8«) 

(1.26] 
(l.UJ 
(.« 
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Quotatumfrom  FeUaw  Broi,,  Cradley  Eealh,  England,  Oct,  11, 1907. 

[PitoM  now  a  Uttte  lower  in  1913  than  1007.] 


Best  beet  proved  short-link  dollied 
crane  chain  (No.  8)  (No.  2),  W. 
G.  (per  hundred weimt): 

imch 49/6 

110. 61 

Ainch 39/9 

$8.34 

Ainch 32/0 

16.86 

iJinch 27/6 

$5.89 

finch 


24/6 

15.21 
Hinch....: 22/9 

$4.88 
Ainch 20/0 

$4.29 
iinch 18/9 

$4.02 
Ainch 17/6 

$3.75 
finch 16/9 

$3.59 
finch 15/9 

$3.88 
finch 15/3 

$3.27 
linch 14/7 

$3.16 
If  inch 14/5 

$3.13 
If  inch 14/5 

$3.13 
If  inch 14/5 

$3. 13  1 

Sizes  A  inch  and  Iwger,  -fg  inch  full. 

Delivered  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  less  2f  per  cent  caah  monthly. 

QuoUstumfrcm  Samuel  Woodhotise,  Cradley  Heath,  Staffordshire,  Mar.  19, 1907, 

[Prices  some  lltUe  higher  than  offered  at  in  1912.] 


Best  best  best  proved  short-link 
doUied  crane  cnain  (No.  3)  (No. 
2),  W,  Q.  (per  hundredweight): 

finch.... 50/0 

Ainch 40/6 

Ainch 32/6 

r^inch 28/0 

inch 25/0 

ffinch 23/3 

Ainch 20/6 

finch 19/3 

A  inch 18/0 

finch 17/3 

finch 16/3 

finch 15/9 

linch 15/1 

If  inch 14/11 

If  inch 14/11 

If  inch 14/11 

Best  best  pulley  block  chains  Wes- 
ton's pitch  (polished),  16,  16, 13, 
13,  13,  lealcs  per  foot  (per  hun- 
dredweight): 

No.  4 51/0 

No.3 48/0 

No.2 38/0 

Ainch 34/6 

frinch 28/6 

inch 28/6 

ffinch 22/6 


Best  short-link  crane  chain,  all  sizes  dol- 
lied, private] V  tested,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined (per  hundredweight): 

A-inch(No.4) 53/- 

f-inch(No.2) 38/- 

Sinch(No.  1) 34/6 
rinch 26/- 

D.  D.  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  less  2f  per  cent. 


f-inch 26/6 

A-inch 19/6 

f-inch 18/- 

A-inch 17/- 

l-inch 16/6 

fj-inch 16/3 

finch 16/- 


QtiOtatUmfiom  Samuel  Woodhovae,  Cradley  Heath,  Staffcrdthire,  England,  Dee.  6,  1907 

[Prleea  now  C19U)  offered  are  a  Uttle  lower  than  in  1907.) 


B.  B.  B.  flbort-link  crane  chain,. tested 
and  carefully  examined  (per  hundred- 
weight): 

No.4 52/- 

No.3 45/- 

No.2 37/6 

No.l 34/- 

-inch 29/6 

-inch 26if- 


fti 


24/- 

22/6 

21/3 

20/- 

I9h 

A-inch 18/- 

f-inch 17/6 

ff-inch 17/3 

finch 17/- 


All  prices  subject  to  2f  per  cent  discount  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  as  before. 
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QuoUUion^  all  ttrieUy  handmade. 


SiMB. 


J  (A)  Inch 
^indh.... 

Hnch 

^inch.... 

("inch 

^inch 

f^DCb 

]-iDch 


B.  B.,  Mar.  10, 1907. 


F.  0.  b. 
New  York, 

expense 

ana  duty 

paid. 


$12.22 
8.36 
6.90 
6.25 
5.80 
5.46 
5.31 
5.14 


100  pounds. 


$8.15 
5.57 
4.60 
4.17 
3.87 
3.64 
3.54 
3.43 


BfOUSty 

112  poonds. 


38/0 
26A) 
21/6 
19/6 
18/0 
17/0 
16/6 
16/0 


B.  B.  B.,  Deo.  6, 1907. 


F.  0.  b. 
New  York, 

expense 

ana  duty 

paid. 


$13.02 
10.45 
8.20 
6.60 
6.18 
5.79 
5.55 
5.25 


100  poonds. 


$8.68 
6.97 
5.47 
4.40 
4.12 
3.86 
3.70 

.  3.50 


5/Olirt, 
112  pounds. 


40/6 
Vft 
26/0 
90/S 
10^ 
18/0 

l<y3 


German  pattern  coil  chain,  in  100-foat  packages. 


Sises. 

m 

HO 

No.L 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Weiffbt,  in  Doondf -  - 

82 

$10.00 

$2.43 

$2.50 

23 
$8.80 
$2.14 
$2.26 

$7.80 
$1.90 
$2.11 

$7.20 
$1.75 
$2.05 

10 

List 

$6.80 

Diwonnt  for  Imvort.  TO-iO-'O  ppr  c^Qt . , . ,  r .... 

$L66 

Present  American  selling  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York.... 

$2.04 

Based  on  present  wage  soale,  whidhr  owing  to  depression,  went  into  effect  July  1  this  year. 

Oerman  pattern  machine  chain,  per  100  feet. 


Links  per  foot 

Weight,  in  pounds 

American  selling  price 

Import  price,  Oerman  manufacture 
Import  price,  English  manufacture. 


Siie  or  nombcr. 


^ 


18 

38 

$5.80 

$5.27 

$4.50 


1/0 


20 

27 

$6.85 

$5.06 

$4.60 


No.L 


22 
26 

$7.00 
$4.86 


No.  2. 


24 
22 

$0.50 
$4.67 


Hand-made  block  chain  for  hoiete. 


112  pounds. 

100  pounds. 

F.o.b.New 
York,  doty 

and  ex- 
pease  paid 

(per  100 
poonds). 

50/- 
43^ 

$12.64 

lan 

9.11 
7.71 
6.66 
5.68 

S18.96 

16.06 

13.61 

• 

11.66 

0  97 

8.52 

inch.  No.  5 
inch,  No.  4 

inch.  No.  3. 
incn,  No.  2 
inch 

inch 
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Compariion  of  English  cmd  American  prices  per  100  pounds,/,  o.  &.  New  York. 


No.  5. 

135.00 
18.96 

No.  4. 

No.  3. 

No.  2. 

A  Inch. 

1  inch. 

990.00 
16.06 

$26.50 
18.61 

922.00 
11.56 

915.00 
9.97 

S1U50 

Xnglttb 

8.52 

Handimp 

16.04 

13.94 

13.89 

10.44 

6.03 

2.98 

From  the  foreeoiiig  compariBon  of  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York  City  and  of  wages  paid 
in  the  United  l&tes  and  England,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  duty  on  hand-made 
chttin  three-fourthfi  inch  and  lighter  is  entirely  inadequate  to  protect  the  American 
manufacturer  and  workmen,  and  the  only  recourse  is  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
or  increase  the  duty,  or  the  third  alternative  of  relmquishing  the  business  to  the 
foreign  makers. 

OBRMAN  PATTERN  MACHINE  CHAIN. 

In  this  branch  of  the  industrv  a  peculiar  condition  exists,  as  labor  represents  from 
^  to  92  per  cent  of  the  cost.  The  American  prices  are  hkher  for  the  lighter  sizes,  as 
the  numoer  of  welds  per  foot  is  greater,  whereas  with  the  Uerman  and  Englidi  makers 
the  price  is  lower  for  the  lighter  sizes.  The  same  condition  applies  in  a  smaller  degree 
in  the  German  pattern  cou  and  halter  chains. 

We  therefore  beg  that  if  any  change  be  made  in  the  existing  tariff  on  chain  that 
the  rate  of  dutv  be  increased  on  hand-made  crane  chains  of  three-fourths  inch  and 
lighter  material,  and  on  German  pattern  coil  and  halter  chains  and  German  pattern 
machine  chains  on  sizes  2/0  and  lighter  the  tariff  be  increased  sufficiently  to  properly 
protect  the  American  manu&cturer  and  workmen  on  these  lines  of  products. 

AU  of  which  is  respectfuUy  submitted. 

WooDHouBB  Chain  Wobks, 

Trenton,  N,  /. 

STATEMENT    OF  MB.    W.    P.    WOBTH,    OF   COATESVULE,    PA., 

BEPSESEHTIira  WOBTH  BBOS.  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worth,  will  you  state  to  the  committee  in 
^hat  paragraph  of  the  bill  you  are  interested  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Paragraph  4 — boilers;  also  tubes  and  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  in  your  o\vti  way,  Mr.  Worth. 

Mr.  Worth.  We  manufacture  pig  iron,  plates,  and  boiler  tubes. 
I  am  here  merely  to  protest  against  any  change  in  the  present  tariff. 
We  have  workea  under  it  but  a  short  time.  Our  duties  weje  reduced 
cmder  the  present  tariff,  and  it  certainly  would  be  a  great  hardship 
to  have  any  such  reduction  of  duties  as  is  proposed  in  the  new  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  the  present  tanff  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Thepresent  tanff  on  plates  is  15  per  cent,  I  think. 

Senator  Clark.  Tnat  is  the  proposed  tariff,  too. 

Mr.  Worth.  I  say,  that  is  the  proposed  tariff. 

Senator  Clark.  1  asked  for  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Worth.  The  present  tariff  starts  with  three-tenths  of  a  cent, 
and  is  graduated,  scaled  up,  according  to  the  price. 

Senator  Clark.  Can  you  reduce  that  to  ad  valorem ) 

Mr.  Worth.  It  is  reduced  to  ad  valorem  in  this  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  I  say,  can  you  reduce  it  to  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  It  would  amount  to  about  $3,  as  against  a  rate  to-day, 
I  suppose,  of  about  S8  at  present  prices.  It  is  more  than  cutting  it  m 
two.  We  are,  of  course,  right  here  on  the  seaboard.  We  have  no 
trade  in  the  West.  We  can  not  hope  for  much  trade  there,  on  account 
of  the  freights  being  against  us,  and  we  would  be  most  greatly 
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affected.  Of  course  the  western  mills  have  their  inland  charge  from 
tile  seaboard  to  the  West. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  do  you  call  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Anything  beyond  the  mountains. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Which  moimtains  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  The  Alleghenies. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  ad  valorem  rate  is  37.68  per  cent  ^under 
the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes;  that  is  about  right,  I  should  say.  I  should  say 
it  is  cut  more  than  half. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  House  bill  reduces  it  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes — 15  per  cent,  I  think,  sir.  It  was  afterwards 
changed  to  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  was  inquiring  about  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  The  table  is  riven  here  on  page  10. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  divided  differently. 

The,  Chairman.  You  are  addressing  yourself  to  paragraph  4,  you 
say? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes.     It  is  on  page  3  of  this  print. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  for  1911  under 
the  Payne  tariff,  under  section  4,  was  37.68  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  On  what  ?  I  was  not  here  when  this  gentleman 
began  his  statement. 

Senator  McCumber.  Articles  covered  under  section  4 — ^boiler  or 
other  plate  iron  or  steel. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  ad  valorem? 

Senator  McCumber.  Ad  valorem. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  under 
existing  law. 

Mr.  Worth.  It  starts  with  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  and  is 
graduated. 

I  have  felt  that  with  the  Tariff  Board  investigating  these  matters, 
if  there  is  any  possible  chance  to  make  a  change  later,  after  all  the 
information  is  in,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  do  it  then.  But  we  have 
been  working  under  this  law  only  a  very  short  time,  and  it  made  quite 
a  reduction  from  the  former  duties ;  and  to  make  any  such  radical 
change  as  this  would  practically  put  us  out  of  business. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  was  a  reduction  of  two-tenths,  or  one-fifth, 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  The  duty  under  the  act  of  1897,  the  Dingley  tariff, 
was  five-tenths  of  a  cent,  and  the  act  of  1899  provided  a  duty  of 
three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Worth.  That  is  it.  I  say  we  have  already  suffered  a  big 
reduction.  If,  now,  you  cut  that  in  half,  we  are  going  down  too 
rapidly. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  the  former  reduction  result  in  any  increase 
in  importations  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  do  not  know  that  it  did,  because  the  conditions 
during  the  time  this  bill  has  operated  have  been  against  any  impoi^ 
tations.  You  know  they  have  had  a  very  high  market  on  toe  other 
side,  and  we  have  had  a  very  low  market  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  market  over 
there  has  been  higher  %han  it  haa  been  here,  do  you  t 

Mr.  Worth.  On,  very  much  higher  proportionately.  They  have 
had  good  business  there,  whereas  we  have  nad  poor  business  here. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Eelativelj;  you  mean  t 

Mr.  Worth.  Relatively;  yes.  Of  course  there  would  not  be  any 
opportunity  for  importations  under  those  conditions.  If  you  reverse 
tn^ga,  and  we  happen  to  get  into  good  business  here  again,  and  they 
shoiild  be  in  poor  ousiness,  then  you  would  see  that  stuff  come  o^er 
her*  at  once.  That  is  what  we  want  to  guard  against,  because  we 
can  not  make  any  money  to-day,  and  we  want  to  get  into  a  position 
where  we  can. 

Senator  Simmons.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  from  five-tenths  to  three-tenths  of  a  cent  did  not  result  in 
increasing  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  not  to  any  large  extent.  The  conditions  did  not 
warrant  it  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  are  practically  no  importations  now,  are 
there? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  think  not.  But  you  can  see  at  once  that  if  the 
relative  conditions  change  and  we  have  this  reduction  in  duty  too, 
we  will  simply  be  put  out  of  business  on  the  coast.  We  have  built 
up  quite  an  industry,  and  we  have  quite  a  OTeat  many  men  and  their 
families  dependent  on  us.  The  Uttle  town  I  come  from  has  increased 
as  much,  I  guess,  as  any  town  in  our  State  in  the  last  10  years. 

Senator  Smmons.  The  word  *' boilers"  means  iron  or  steel  that 
enters  into  the  construction  of  boilers  ? 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  not  ^'boilers." 

Senator  Simmons.  Boiler  plate  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  time  here,  but 
as  I  have  asked  you  whether  there  are  any  importations,  I  should  like 
to  know  in  the  same  connection,  and  as  part  of  the  same  subject 
matter — or,  rather,  as  pertinent  to  the  same  inquiry — if  there  have 
been  any  exportations  in  the  last  year  or  two;  and  if  so,  how  much? 

Mr.  Worth.  There  has  been  quite  a  considerable  amount  exported. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  of  course,  export  very  largely. 
We  have  not  gone  into  that.  We  have  sent  some  little  material 
recently  down  to  New  South  Wales,  but  we  do  not  make  a  general 
business  of  exporting.     We  have  not  gone  into  th£|,t  very  thoroughly. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  there  is  a  ver}^  large  export  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  There  is  quite  an  amount  of  tonnage  going  out  of  the 
country. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  does  it  go  to  ?     Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  think  south,  to  South  America  and  Australia.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  it  going  into  England, 
although  in  times  past  we  have  exported  plates  to  Scotland.  That 
was  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  do,  and  I  assure  you  we  made  no  money 
out  of  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  you  can  compete  with  the  Scotch,  you  are 
pjetty  safe. 

Mr.  Worth.  It  was  more  of  a  card  than  anything  else. 

Senator  Clark.  When  did  this  exportation  occur  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Which  one  ? 

Senator  Clark.  The  one  you  have  just  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Worth.  To  New  South  Wales,  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Clark.  No;  to  Scotland. 
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Mr.  Worth.  Let  me  see.  That  must  have  been  eight  years  ago, 
I  guess;  something  like  that. 

Senator  Clark.  Has  there  been  none  since  t 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  we  have  never  made  but  the  one  lot.  We  were 
very  anxious  to  have  it  increased,  but  we  found  it  was  quite  a  loss  to 
us. 

Senator  Clark.  How  did  you  come  out  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  made  a  loss.  It  was  shipped  to  the  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  people,  who  have  quite  a  boiler  plant  here.  I  think  that  is 
the  parent  plant  over  there,  and  they  wanted  our  plates  there.  But 
we  found  we  could  not  do  it  at  all,  and  it  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss 
to  us. 

Senator  Simmons.  This  large  exportation  that  you  speak  of  is  not 
a  new  thing  ?    It  has  been  going  on  for  years  ? 

Afr.  Worth.  The  corporation  are  increasing  that  all  the  time. 
They  are  increasing  their  export  business. 

Senator  Sd^mons.  Do  they  not  export  quite  considerably  to  Euro- 
pean countries  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  As  I  understand,  thev  do.  I  have  not  followed  that 
up.    They,  of  coiurse.  could  tell  you  aefinitely  about  those  matters. 

We  were  buyers  or  pig  iron  until  a  few  vears  ago,  and  now  we  are 
making  our  own.  The  duty  on  that  was  cnanged,  you  know,  from  $4 
to  $2.50.  We  feel  that  that  is  as  low  as  it  should  go.  I  can  not  see 
any  reason  for  a  change  in  the  duty.  I  think  we  are  down  now  as  low 
as  we  can  get.  ^  Of  course,  some  people  talk  about  free  ore,  because  it 
is  a  raw  material. '  The  change  from  40  cents  to  15  cents  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  the  people  in  the  East. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  you  a  buyer  of  iron  ore  t 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  do  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  are  getting  some  Jersey  ore.  We  are  getting  some 
Spanish  ore.  We  get  some  from  the  Lakes.  We  are  getting  some 
Nova  Scotia  ore,  and  we  are  expecting  to  get  some  ore  from  Texas  in 
a  short  time,  aroimd  by  boat.  Of  coursCi  the  western  people  have  a 
great  advantage  over  us  in  having  their  own  mines.  Those  fields  have 
been  largehr  corralled  by  the  corporation,  you  know,  and  other  lai^e 
interests  or  the  West,  and  we  of  tne  East  are  not  interested  out  there. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  buy  any  ore  from  the  Steel  Corporation  t  ^ 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  they  do  not  sell  any  ore.  We  have  to  buy  it 
from  the  independent  operators  up  there. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  get  any  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  we  have  not  used  any  from  Cuba.  We  came  very 
near  buying  some  this  year,  but  we  did  not  quite  get  together  on  price. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  tnere  much  of  a  production  of  ore  in  Cuba,  aside 
from  the  Bethlehem  plant  t 

Mr.  Worth.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  are  operatii^  more  largely 
there  than  anyone  else,  I  think.  The  north  coast  ore  is  the  soft  ore, 
in  the  Mavari  district.  That  is  a  poor-grade  ore,  and  it  is  filled  with 
nickel  and  chrome.    They  have  a  good  many  thin^  to  work  out  there. 

Senator  Clark.  You  buy  your  ore  indiscrimmately,  to  the  best 
advanti^e  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes;  wherever  we  can  get  it.  We  have  no  interests 
in  coal  mines  or  ore  properties.  Aside  from  that,  I  think  we  are  as 
well  situated  as  any  of  tne  mills.    Our  machinery  is  as  good  as  any. 
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Senator  Clark.  What  is  the  name  of  your  corporation  t 

Mr.  WoBTH.  Worth  Bros.  Co. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  $250,000. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  is  your  annual  output  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  We  have  increased  quite  a  little  andput  up  some  addi- 
tional furnaces  since  the  business  has  fallen  off.  The  Ifurgest  output 
we  have  ever  made  was  about  225,000  tons  per  year. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  is  your  capacity  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  Now  we  can  make  about  350,000  tons. 

Senator  Clabk.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  We  operate  from  about  2,500  to  3,700.  We  are  run- 
ning from  about  2,200  to  2,500  now.  Part  of  that  is  at  our  tube 
woras. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  dividends  have  you  been  paying  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  We  only  have  $250,000  capital,  and  ours  is  a  familv 
concern.  There  are  only  four  or  five  stocKholders  in  it.  The  stock 
is  not  on  the  market  at  all.  There  is  only  one  share  hdd  outside  of 
the  family,  and  that  is  held  by  the  attorney  of  the  family. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  stock  represents  the  investment  which 
you  have  in  the  plant,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  It  represents  the  money  that  the  family  put  in  at  the 
risk  of  the  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  represents  all  the  money  you  put  in  there, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  Yes;  it  represents  the  money  that  was  put  in  origi- 
nally. • 

Senator  Simmons.  The  dividends  you  pay  on  that  stock  would  to 
some  extent  measure  your  profits,  I  should  say.  What  are  those 
dividends  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  We  have  paid  30  per  cent  for  a  long  while.  We  did 
not  pay  anything  at  the  start,  and  then  we  have  been  paying  30  per 
cent  regularly. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  is  the  book  value  of  your  plant  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  Do  you  mean  the  money  invested  or  the  real  estate? 

Senator  Clabk.  I  mean  the  value  of  your  plant,  growing  out  of  this 
original  investment  of  $250,000. 

Mr.  WoBTH.  It  is  between  seven  and  seven  and  a  half  miUion 
dollars. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  that  while  dividends 
of  30  per  cent  on  $250,000  would  show  that  you  were  doing  a  remark- 
ably good  business  and  did  not  need  much  protection;  if  your  plant 
was  worth  that  much  more  it  would  not  be  so  much  of  a  dividend  on 
your  real  investment. 

TTie  Chaibman.  When  did  you  start  your  works? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  They  were  started  by  my  father,  I  think,  about  1851. 

The  Chaibman.  For  a  long  period  they  did  not  pay  anything,  did 

they? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  They  did  not  pay  anything  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  For  how  long  ? 

Mi.  Wobth.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  We  came  pretty  near  failing 
there  at  one  time.  My  father's  partner  did  fail,  and  we  were  down  in 
the  depths  for  a  good  while.  Finally,  after  about  1899,  we  com- 
mencea  to  get  on  our  feet.     We  did  not  make  much  money  until  then. 
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Senator  Sqimohs.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  misunderstood 
you,  but  a  little  while  ago,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  I  made  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  the  only  money  you  had  put  m  wafi  represented 
by  your  stock. 

3lr.  Worth.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  ralue  of  your  plant  to-day,  as  oom- 

Eared  with  what  it  originally  cost,  must  represent  the  earning  that 
ave  gone  back  into  the  busmess. 

Mr.  Worth.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  started  with  $250,000  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  And  some  borrowed  money,  which  was  put  in  to  make 
the  plant  with,  you  know. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  only  amount  you  have  ever  actually 
invested  in  it,  however  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  plant,  you  say,  is  now  worth  six  or 
seven  millions  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  About  six  or  seven  milUon  dollars,  book  value.     We 
could  not  sell  it  for  anything  to-day,  probaWy. 
ft^  Senator  Simmons.  And  you  are  paying  dividends  now  of  30  per 
cent,  upon  what  *  •        .  . 

Mr.  Worth.  Upon  the  original  investment. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  $250,000  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  pay  $75,000  every  year  in  dividends. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  now  getting  30  per  cent  upon  the 
amount  you  actually  put  in;  and,  as  representing  a  $250,000  invest- 
Inent,  you  have  a  plant  worth  $7,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  you  have  made  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  all  right,  then.  I  want  to  get  back  to 
the  matter  of  ore.     I  beUeve  you  said  you  bought  your  ore  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  have  no  ore  holdings. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  buy  a  small  part  of  it  in  this  couutry,  but 
you  import  the  bulk  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  I  can  not  say  that.  I  think  possibly  at  present 
we  are  importing  about  33J  per  cent  of  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  duty  on  ore  was  reduced  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  reduce  it  further. 
That  is  a  revenue  duty,  is  it  not;  that  is,  it  is  a  revenue  duty  in  this 
sense:  The  duty  on  ore  does  not  affect  the  price  of  American  ore  to 
any  considerable  extent,  does  it?  I  mean,  as  a  result  of  lowereing 
the  duty  on  ore  the  price  of  American  ore  has  not  fallen? 

Mr.  Worth.  The  price  of  ore  has  not  been  lowered  very  much  until 
this  year.     It  will  be  reduced  tliis  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  it  is  on  account  of  poor  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  point  I  was  making  was  this,  and  I  wanted 
to  get  your  views  about  it:  I,  myself,  had  been  disposed  to  think  that 
the  duty  on  iron  ore  was  a  revenue  duty,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  import  much,  and  we  have  such  large  deposits  on  this  countiy, 
that  it  really  did  not  afford  any  protection,  or,  if  any,  very  little,  to 
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the  price  of  iron  ore  in  this  country,  and  therefore  that  it  was  a  revenue 
daW  asdistinguUJied  from  a  protective  duty. 

jfir.  Worth.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  practically  a  revenue  measure  to- 
day. I  do  not  know  that  the  iron-ore  producers  of  the  Northwest 
require  very,  much  prp.tection,  because  they  have  such  j&ne  bodies  of 
ore  there,  and  can  produce  so  cheaply. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  if  you  should  take  off  all  the 
duty  on  iron  ore,  the  iron  ore  of  this  country  would  sell  for  about  the 
same  price  ? 

Mr.  .Worth.  I  presume^  it  would.  They  can  undersell  the  foreign 
market,  if  they  wish  to,,  in  this  country.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
thAt.  ^  The  ore  producers  of  the  Northwest  can  do  that.  I  presume 
that  in  the  case  of  the  producers  close  by  here,  in  New  Jersey,  the 
duty  is  a  protection  to  tnem. 

Sienator  Hetburn.  Do  you  m^an  the  duty  on  the  ore  1 

Mr.  Worth.  On  the  ore.  No  doubt  it  is  a  protection  to  the.  New 
Jersey  operators. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  not  a  protection  to  any  other  operators  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  protection  to  tnose  in  the 
West;  no. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  say  that  the  duty  on  the  iron  ore  is  not 
a  protection  to  or  does  not  enter  into  the  protection  of  any  of  the 
manufactured  articles  made  from  iron  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  feel  this  way  about  iron  ore:  The  western  producers 
of  finished  material  of  course  use  their  own  ore,  so  that  they  do  not 
buy  any  foreign  ore. 

Senator  Hetburn.  They  make  your  price,  do  they  not,  on  the 
products  1 

Mr.  Worth.  No.  I  think  perhaps  the  foreigners  help  make  the 
price.  With  the  duty  where  it  is  to-day,  the  Northwest  probably 
will  have  to  change  its  price  to  the  East  m  order  to  get  in. 

Senator  Hetburn.  If,  to-morrow,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration were  to  announce  a  reduction  on  any  of  the  products  that  both 
you  and  tiiey  make,  you  would  have  to  follow  them,  would  you  not  1 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes ;  we  would,  unless  we  made  some  specialty. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  am  speaking  aside  from  special  contraciis  or 
sp^pial  articles.  If  they  advanced  the  price  on  any  manufactured 
article,  you  would  follow  them,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes;  the  same  as  we  would  follow  Jones  &  Laughlin, 
or  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  or  any  of  the  others. 

Senator  Hetburn.  If  you  were  to  advance  the  price,  would  not 
the  Unite^  Sj;ates  Steel  Corporation  follow  you  ?    ^ 

!^Ir.  Worth.  Yes;  I  guess  they  would,  very  quickly,  if  we  should 
lower  it. 

Senator  Hetburn.  No ;  I  say  if  you  should  advance  it  ?  I  know 
they  would  follow  you  if  you  lowered  it — that  isj  probably  they  would. 
But. suppose  you  undertook  to  advance  the  pnce,  would  they  follow 

you  I  ... 

j£r.  Worth.  They  will  do  so  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  they  will 
stop. 

Senator  Hetburn.  If  your  business  should  become  so  unprofitable, 
because  of  tmiff  legislation  or  from  any  other  cause  that  you  had  to 
make  it  up  by  an  advance  in  your  selling  price,  you  would  be  helpless 
a0  against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  would  you  noti 
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Mr.  WoBTH.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  can  produce 
more  cheaply  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Not  only  that,  but  they  might  practically  pre- 
vent you  from  advancing  the  price  of  your  product  for  the  purpose  of 
enabung  you  better  to  compete  with  the  imports  ? 

I^.  WoBTH.  Oh,  if  there  were  more  capacity  than  business,  and 
they  fixed  a  low  level,  of  course  they  could  put  a  good  many  of  us 
out  of  business. 

Senator  Heybubn.  They  largely  own  the  iron  ore,  do  they  nott 

Mr.  WoBTH.  Very  largely;  yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  it  is  being  put  on  the  free  list.  Under  the 
Dingley  Act  the  duty  on  iron  ore  was  40  cents  a  ton  and  under  the 
present  tariff  law  it  is  15  cents  a  ton.  Do  you  know  what  business 
mterests  were  responsible  for  securing  that  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
iron  ore) 

Mr.  WoBTH.  I  guess  it  was  the  eastern  manufactmrers. 

Senator  Heybubn.  The  independents  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  The  independents. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  was  in  order  that  you  might  get  ore,  or 
because  you  had  some  hope  or  dream  that  you  might  get  ore,  from 
Cuba,  was  it  not  t 

Mr.  WoBTH.  Cuba  and  Spain  and  Newfoundland. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Yes;  out  outside  of  oiu"  own  country? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  Yes. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Is  there  any  available  supply  of  iron  ore  known 
to  exist  in  our  own  coimtry  to-day — I  mean,  a  supply  that  is  avail- 
able to  the  independents  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  I  do  not  know  of  any  considerable  body.  I  think  ore 
in  this  country  is  very  tightly  held. 

Sanator  Heybubn.  The  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  is  now  the 
property  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  WOBTH.  So  I  understand. 

Senator  Heybubn.  The  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  could  produce 
more  cheaply  than  any  of  you,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  So  I  am  toTd. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  it  was  a  menace  in  the  export  market  to 
the  only  interest  that  does  export  from  this  country.  In  other 
words,  it  could  compete  in  the  foreign  market  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  it  was  the  only  enterprise  that  could. 
Is  not  that  true  f 

Mr.  WoBTH.  I  presume  that  is  so. 

Senator  Heybubn.  So  it  was  necessary  for  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  to  purchase  it,  not  for  its  effect  on  the  American  market, 
but  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
market.    That  is  about  the  story,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  WoBTH.  It  would  have  taken  years  of  development  for  that  to 
have  come  about. 

Senator  Heybubn.  But  they  got  it,  and  to-day,  if  you  wanted  to 
export — when  I  say  "you"  I  mean  the  independent  element — ^you 
would  have  to  compete  with  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  would 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  When  they  had  brought  their  finishing  department 
up  to  that  degree  of  proficiency,  I  suppose  that  is  so. 
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Senator  Heybubn.  So  that  probably  the  real  purpose  of  its  acqui- 
sition by  ''the  company/'  as  you  call  it,  was  to  get  rid  of  th^t  menace. 
You  find  them  so  overwhelmingly  predominant^  I  supposef  that  they 
are  "the  company"  or  "the  corporation"  % 

Mr.  Worth.  We  call  them  "tne  corporation";  yes. 

SoQiator  Clark.  I  think,  inadvertently,  Mr.  Worth  made^  ah  answer 
to  you  that  he  did  not  mean.  I  understood  you  to  si^,  Mr.  Worth, 
in  answer  to  one  of  my  questions,  that  you  do  procure  ore  from/New 
Jers^l 

Mr.  WiMtOH.  Yes;  yh^Ao. 

Senalm'  Clark.  I  imdoAlood  from  ymir  astawer  to  Senator  Hej- 
bum  that  you  procured  no  domestic  ore. 

Mr.  Worth.  We  import  about  one-third  of  our  consumption. 

Senator  Heyburn.  1  did  not  underf  tand  that  he  so  stated.  I 
think  my  question  was  hmited  and  the  answer  was  appUcable  only 
to  the  hmitation. 

Senator  Clark.  I  just  wanted  that  cleared  up.     I  so  undeiBtood  it. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  want  to  get  a  Uttle  Ugnt  on  this  queslEion  as 
between  the  two  factions,  one  of  iimich  we  will  call ''  the  independents*' 
and  the  other  of  which  is  sometimes  called  "  the  trust."  "The  trust'* 
entirely  controls  the  export  trade ;  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  do  not  know  that  it  does.  I  imagine  Jones  8b 
LaughUn  could  go  in  and  export  bars  just  as  well  as  the  trust  can. 

Senator  Hetburn.  On  an  equal  footing  % 

Mr.  Worth.  I  should  think  so.  I  do  not  see  why  they  are  not  as 
weU  equipped.  Hiey  have  their  own^  ore  properties,  and  their  own 
coal  mmes,  and  they  are  just  as  well  situated,  1  should  think. 

Senator  Heyburit.  I  trunk  they  have  stated  that  they  could  not 
do  so  because  they  do  not  own  transportation  lines  and  a  few  other 
accessories. 

Mr.  Worth.  They  would  be  handicapped  in  that  respect. 

The  Ceeairman.  They  own  their  own  steamships,  do  they  not,  on 
the  Lakes  t 

Mr.  Worth.  I  think  so ;  ye$,  sir. 

Senator  Hetburn.  How,  i^oout  railroads  % 

The  Chairman.  Thw  h^ve  no  railroads. 

Senator  Hetburn.  It  has  been  rumored  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  had  some  controlling  interest  in  railroads.  Did 
you  ever  near  that  rumor  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  The  rate  is  being  reduced  now,  I  understand,  from  the 
mines  to  the  upper  lake  ports. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  am  merely  endeavoring  to  see  who  is  to  be 
protected— whether  it  is  the  manufacturers,  without  regard  to  the 
size  of  their  plants,  or  whether  it  is  only  the  dominant  factors. 

Mr.  Worth.  I  wiU  say  right  here  that  I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  the 
statement  made  here  yesterday  by  Mr.  Snyder's  representative.  I 
think  a  dutv  of  50  cents  on  ore  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  % 

Mr.  Worth.  Because  we  in  the  East  would  be  practically  put  out 
of  business.  We  would  have  no  protection.  They  would  not  come 
to  us  to  try  to  market  their  ores  at  a  price  at  which  we  could  compete 
with  other  manufacturers  if  they  had  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton  on  for- 
eign ore.  With  a  15^ent  duty  on  foreign  ore  they  come  down  to 
see  us. 
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« 


^xi^jboii.HJQTBUBN.  They  would  have  to  pay  the  duty  on*  their.foi^ 
dign  ore^  would  they  not  %  That  is,  if  they  owned  ore  lands  afaroad, 
of  course  they  would  have  to  pay  duty  the  same  as  anybody  -else  1 

Mr.  Worth.  They  do  not  own  any  ore  lands  abroad  to  amount  to 
much.  I  guess.  I  understand  they  are  taking  up  some  little  ground 
in  Cuba.  . '         ' 

Senator  Heybxjbn.  Do  you  speak  of  the  iron  fields  in  Cuba  tA 
"  some  httle  ground  t"  *^  '  ? 

Mr.  ^OBTH..jQ]b^  there  is  plenty  of  ground  there,  but  you  know  the 
quality  of  the  Cuban  ore  is  not  the  same  as  we  have  in  this  coumtry — 
tnat  iS;  the  ore  found  in  the  north  of  Cuba.  The  soft  ore  ib*  a  v«ry 
different  kind  of  ore  to  work  from  the  kind  you  have  up  in  the  north- 
ern fidds,  '  .    .     t         ,.-  *. 

Senator  HsYBixaN.  Then  tha  radiant  dream  of  those  who  had 'been 
talking  about  starting  ore  furnaces  for  smelting  iron  ore  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware  is  merely  a  dream,  is  it  9  i^. ;  <  < 

.  M^.  Worth,  No;  I  think  such  men  as  Mr.  Schwab  will  piobably 
work  that  out  yet.  I  think  he  and  Mr.  Felton  and  such  men-will 
probably  eliminate  the  chrome  and  nickel.  They  are  geniuses  in 
their  way,  yoti  know;  and  probably  they  will  work  that  out  and  make 
a  good  result  of  it.  > 

Senator  Clabk.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  Mr.  Schwab's  plant 
(the  Bethlehem)  now  getting  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  its  ore  from 
Cuba  I  ,-.-..  I 

Mr.  WoBTH.  But  it  is  from  the  southern  side,  you  know — that  is, 
the  Santiago,  district* 

Senator  Clabk.  But  it  is  from  Cuba  f 

Mr.  WoBTH.  Oh,  yes,  sir*  »    •    ..j    ■ 

Senator  Heybxjbn.  There  are  in  the  air  now  all  sorts  of  fitjm 
to  establish  iron  furnaces  and  works  at  Baltimore,  on  the  Chesltpeiike 
waters,  and  so  on,  relying  on  the  Cuban  supply,  which  th»  Oov^m- 
ment  reports  is  very  large.  That  is  the  reason  1  was  surprised  to  hear 
it  spoken  of  in  that  way. 

Mr.  WoBTH.  It  is  very  large  of  its  load.  •    •  -«  « 

Senator  Hetbubn.  How  far  west  do  you  ship  your  product  f 

Mr«  WoBTH.  We  ship  some  of  it  to  California. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  What  kind? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  Plates.  •     •  *  ^     - 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  make  plates;  and  do  you  also  make  steel 
rails! 

Mr,  WoBTH.  No. 

Senator  QifiTBUBN.  Do  you  make  tstruotural  ironi  •^^•^  ^^^^  \ 

Mr.  WoBTH.  We  do  not  go  into  structural  iron.  I  wish  we  made 
rails.  ...... 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  Do  you  make  bars  ? 

Mr.  WoBTHi  We  do  not  go  into  bars. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Just  plates  ? 

Mr  r  Wo&TH.  Just  plates. 

Senator  Hstbubn^  For  what  use?  <       •-.  ^•^' 

Mr.  Worth.  Boilers,  bridges,  boats,  tanks — ^anything  that  a  plate 
can. ba  used  for.:  ...   .  .-v       i 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  term  some  bridge  material  '^plates/'  do 
you! 
Mr.  WoBTH.  The  girder  plates;  yes. 
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^  Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  shipped  '^  knocked  down/'  as  it  is 
called^  and  riveted  together  out  there,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  It  is  punched  and  riretfed  at  the  point  of  fabrication. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  can  ship  that  to  the  Pacific  <ioli6t'to  torn- 
pete  with  the  importers  from  Germany  and  other  f orfeigri  *poiiits;  can 
you*  '    ■       '    '   »  '^^ 

Mf.  WoBTH.  No;  we  have  trouble  there  sometimes.  The  Belgian 
manufacturers  knock  us  out  very  largely.  '  I  think  ju&t  at  present  We 
are  doing  almost  no  business  in  Galifomia.    We  should  do  it/    *  *''* 

Senator  Heybubn.  Do  you  ship  any  rolled  plates  to'  be  made  into 
water  pipes?  ^  ^       ^ 

Mr.  WoKTH.  Yes;  that  is  another  use. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  one  of  your  principal  lines  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Y^s,  sir.  '"  ..;     -     . 

Senator  HfeYBUBN.  You  ship  them  for  the  purpose  of  making 
large  conduits  to  carry  watefin  hydraulic  schemes/ etc'.  ?       '     '  '-  '" 

Mr.  WoBlTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Can  you  compete  with  the  foreign  market  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  that  line  ?  ^  x  ..-:      ,,.     ,; 

Mr.  WoBTH.  At  titties.  At  times  we  can  get  that  trade,  and  at 
other  times  the  Belgian  thills  totne  in  afid  knock  us  out.  ''  ^''  •      -*  '• 

Sfenator  Heybubn.  That  depeiids  on  how  far  it  has  to  be  hauled 
from  the  coast  out  there,  does  it  not  ?  i     .« 

Mr.'WoBTH.  No;  sometimes  right  close  by  we  have  difl[icu^ty  in 
meeting  competition.  '^'  ' 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  would  have  less  difficulty  in  meeting  it  if 
it  were  500  miles  back  from  the  coast,  would  you  not  ?  ^      '  ^ 

Mf.  WoBtH.  I  gtiess  there  is  not  very  much  used  500  miles  back. 
It  fejpriAfeipallyafl  along  the  cotast:  .•.-..,.    ,.  ..  v. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  nave  personal  knowledge  of  some  people  that 
I  used  to'bfe  Connected  with  tnat  botight  10  mnes  of  your  m&t^ridl  to 
make  a  placer-mining  pipe;  and  they  were  lo(i&ted  hhbiit  600  niiles 
back  from' the  c6A^t.  '     '  "      •*  '  **  ^ 

Mr.  WoBTfl.  ^  Was  not  all  of  it  fabricated,  though,  right  close  to  the 
coast f  *••'•*"'      i  -   «    '  ^  »>      •  ••     » •     '  '     i^  .    •  .  ^.    .    ' 

Senator  Heybubn.  No;  it  was  made  on  the  ground.     It  came  in 

flatbed"  Md  Was'Hveted  with  a  riveting  machine.  That  is  the  reason 
want  to  know  trhether  or  not  you  cdn^coriipete*  with  the  itoit(*rt 
triikfe  500  Ail^rf  bd(*k  from  the  coast.      ^  J  •  p  -  -  ^       V 

Mr.  WbRW.  We  ^et  thatbu^ess  at  times,  and  at  other  tunes  we 
do  not.  That  is' the  reason  I  atti  here  to  protest  against  any  reduction 
in  the  present  tariff  duties,  i  think  th^  at'e  just  afe  Ic/w  t6^d«y  as 
thwshouldgo.    '  •     -  *' 

^nator  IBeybubn.  The  proposal  here  is  to  cut  the  present  duty 
about  in  two;  is  it  not?  ''  "      '  '" 

Mt:  Wobth.  Yes;  a  little  less  than  one-half,  I  believe. 

Senator  HftYBUtfN.  Thefe  is  a  fraction  that  I  did  n6t  figure  out. 
Would  that  enable  you  to  continue  your  works  and  make  a  pwfit  f 

Mr.  WoBTri:  I  am  afraid  that  under  different  conditiond*wrf  would 
be  very  ^eridusly  handicapped.  I  doubt  whether  \^e  w6uld  W  able 
to  operate.  With  a  low  market  there  and  a  better  markiffc  Heref  for 
ore  and  raw  materials,  I  think  we  would  be  very*  serioiidy  injured. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  proportion  of  your  raw  material  do  you 
import!  .  ^      .  .  / 
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Mr.  Worth.  About  one-third,  I  think. 

Senator  Hetbubk.  From  where  f 

ISi.  Worth.  From  Nova  Scotia  and  from  Spian. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  How  would  you  divide  that — more  from^^NoYa 
Scotia  than  from  Spain  f 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes;  I  think  at  present  we  are  putting  from  20  to  ^ 
per  cent  of  Nova  Scotia  ore  into  our  mix. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Is  it  of  any  special  character  that  you  need,  or 
is  it  an  average  grade  of  ore  t 

Mr.  Worth,  ft  is  a  verv,  very  good  hematite  ore. 

Senator  Heybxjrn.  Is  Nova  Scotia  as  close  as  you  can  get  hematite 
wre! 

Mr.  Worth."  Yes;  unless  we  were  to  get  it  from  the  Lakes. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Do  you  get  any  from  down  in  the  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  countrv  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  tnat  is  too  siUcious.  We  do  not  want  that.  It 
costs  too  much  to  make  it  up. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  There  is  plenty  of  it  there? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  Yes;  I  guess  there  is  just  the  same  as  down  in  Cuba. 
There  is  plenty  of  that,  too^  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba. 

Senator  Hetbubk.  Is  that  the  objection  to  Cuban  ore — that  it  is 
silicious  1 

I  Mr.  WoBTH.  ft  is  siliceous,  and  then  it  is  filled  with  chrome  and 
nickel. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  What  other  industry  is  connected  with  youia 
in  your  works  at  Coatesville  I 

Mr.  WoBTH.  We  have  two  operations  there — one  where  we  make 
pig  iron  and  plates  and  the  other  where  we  make  boiler  tubes,  skdp, 
and  light  sheets. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Could  either  one  exist  without  the  other? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  Oh,  yes.    They  are  quite  independent. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  each  makes  an  independent  profit! 

Mr.  WoBTH.  They  are  quite  independent  of  each  other. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Do  you  keep  separate  accounts  for  themt 

Mr.  WoBTH.  Separate  offices,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Tell  us  briefly  as  to  each  of  those  operations; 
what  proportion  they  represent  of  yoiu:  entire  business. 

Mr.  Worth.  I  think  m  doUars  and  cents  the  output  of  the  tube 
mill  and  the  skelp  mills  (the  two  together)  would  be,  possibly,  one- 
ihird  of  the  output  of  the  plate  end,  at  the  lower  mill. 

Senator  Heybubn.  How  is  it  as  to  wages  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  The  wages  at  the  upper  mill  (the  tube  mill)  are  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  output.    At  the  lower  mill,  where  we  have 
i  heavier  material,  of  course 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  was  the  point  I  wanted  to  develop — that 
while  the  output  is  less  the  wages  are  more?  There  are  more  men 
employed  ? 

Mr.  WoBTH.  There  are  more  men  employed  in  the  light  material. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  where  the  detail  is  in  the  work? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  other  mills  are  there  in  Coatesville,  or 
about  there,  besides  yours  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  The  Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  in  our  town,  and  the 
Parkesburg  Iron  Co.,  about  6  miles  west  of  us. 
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Senator  Hetburn.  How  do  they  compare  in  volume  with  yours  t 

Mr.  Worth.  Mr.  Beale  is  here.    He  can  speak  for  himself. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Does  he  represent  both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  He  represents  the  Parkesburg  Iron  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Beale  can  answer  that  question,  I  think. 

Senator  Clark.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the.  attitude  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  toward  this  proposed  reduction  t 

Mr.  Worth.  Oh,  I  think  they  would  oppose  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff.  Of  course  they  would,  because  we  all  work  in  friendship  and 
harmony,  you  know.  We  are  all  friends,  and  they  get  after  their 
trade  and  we  get  after  ours.  Thev  are  a  nice  lot  of  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Farrell  was  down  here  prior  to  the  time  he  was  made  president  of 
the  corporation.  He  was  then  in  charge  of  the  export  trade,  and  he 
was  here  with  us,  lending  his  assistance  to  help  you  with  the  new 
bill.  I  think  he  was  very  instrumental  in  giving  a  lot  of  information 
which  you  gentlemen  wanted  at  that  time.  Or  course,  he  feels  the 
same  to-day  as  he  did  then. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  talking  about  the  tariff  on  your  manu- 
factured products  or  the  tariff  on 'iron  ore? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  aiQ  talking  about  the  tariff  ou  all  of  them.  The 
tariff  on  ore  was  reduced,  you  know.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Farrell 
cared  for  any  reduction  in  ore;  but 

Senator  Clark.  My  question  was  as  to  the  general  bill. 

Mr.  Worth.  But  he  was  quite  willing  to  bend  to  the  rest  of  us  in 
that.  The  tariff  on  ore  did  not  affect  him  one  way  or  the  other, 
because  he  had  his  own  ore  in  the  ground.  .  He  did  not  buy  any  out- 
side ore,  and  we  of  the  East,  of  course,  wanted  a  lower  tariff  on  ore 
to  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  western  mills. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  general  reduction  of  tar- 
iff duties  in  all  the  schedules  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  I  am  not.  I  never  have  found  any  eood  busi- 
ness in  this  country  when  you  were  reducing  the  tariff.  I  nave  lived 
here  fifty-odd  years  now.  I  have  been  in  me  iron  business,  and  my 
father  before  me,  and  I  never  have  found  any  time  when  you  were 
reducing  the  tariff  that  we  have  had  any  decent  business  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  heard  any  large  voice  in  favor  of 
reduction  of  the  tariff  among  the  people  where  you  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  I  do  not  know  of^ anyone  wno  wants  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff. 

Senator  Kern.  They  want  it  raised  a  little,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard  of  anybody  wanting  it 
raised  except  the  man  representing  Mr.  Snyder  here  yesterday,  who 
talked  about  putting  a  duty  on  ore  of  50  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  say  you  have  not  heard  from  anybody 
that  wanted  any  reduction.  I  understand  you  want  reductions  on 
your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  I  do  not  come  here  to  ask  that  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  favor  it? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  lower  rate  on  ore  if  you  want 
to  make  it.     I  do  not  ask  for  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  want  reductions  on  the  things  that  you 
buy  in  connection  with  your  business,  do  you  not  suppose  the  con- 
fiumers  of  your  products  want  reductions,  too  ? 
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Mr.  Worth.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard  of  anyone  asking  for 
reductions,  and  I  am  not  here  to  ask  for  any  reducti6ns  Of  any  kind. 
If  a  duty  of  15  cents  is  put  on  as  a  revenue  measure,  that  is  all  right. 
We  will  try  to  live  under  it  as  best  we  can.  *  **     ' 

Senator  Clark.  I  understand  you  are  satisfied  to  so  along  under 
present  conditions  ?  'i*    i       . 

Mr.  Worth.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  try  this  bill  out^ 
and  I  should 'like  to  see  it  tried  out.  »^ 

Senator  Clark.  You  mean  this  law? 

Mr'.  Worth.  This  law;  yes. 

Senator  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  the  law.  We  consumed  a  good  bit  of  time  in 
getting  up  the  present  law,  and  I  think,  as  far  as  the  iron  schejiifle  is 
concemea,  it  is  a  very  good  law.  I  do  not  kno^  anything' about  the 
other  items. '  *  '  ;»t'  .   •       ». 

Senator  Clark.  Was  there  much  difiiculty  in  adjustinc^  your 
business  to  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  I  think  we  got  to  work  under  it  fairly  soon.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  bill  indeed,  and  very  satisfactory.  '  I  kliould 
like  to  see  it  triea  for  a  while  before  we  branch  off  into  sotnething  that 
we  know  is  going  to  hurt  us  very  seriously.  '  * 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  know 
yourself  whether  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  in  f avoi*  of 

?utting  iron  ore  on  the  free  list,  or  reducing  the  duty  on  iron  ore  t 
'ou  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not?  '  ' 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  very  much  to 
say  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  They  d6  not  import'  any  ircrfi  'ore, 
and  I  think  they  can  hold  their  own  affam^t  any  importatioii^'  *  I^do 
not  think  it  would  make  any  great  difference  to  them'.         ''  * 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  produce  iron  ore  for  the  market,  or  just 
for  their  own  use ?  ,<  ■  •  .  :•  # 

Mr.  Worth.  Just  for  their  own  use. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  do  not  produce  any  for  the  market ! 

Mr.  Worth.  They  do  not  sell  at  all  in  the  'market.       '  ' 

Senator  Sik mons.  Do  they  own  any  part  of  this  Cuban  ore  ? 

Mr.  WorthI  I  understand  they  nave  taken  up  soiiie  property 
down  there.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  held  in  their  own  name,  'fuCB  6f 
my  own  knowledge!  do  not  know  anything  except  that  it  is  supbtised 
that  they  have  taken  it  up.  '  '    '^  '*    -r^.^.^v 

Senator  Simmons.  I  heard  some  vdtness — I  can  not  recall  his 
name — say  here  that  they  owned  very  extensive  ore-produdlhg"lands 
there  that  they  had  not  opened  up  in  mines.  "  '  '         •  ^  '  - 

Mr.  Worth.  In  Cuba? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worth.  T  think'  quite  probably  they  have  a  certain  amount 
of  that  property.  *  .   *t-  •^- 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  any  of  it  1 

Mr.  Worth.  No.  sir.  As  I  told  you,  we  have  no  raw  material. 
After  we  are  f umisned  with  ore  and  coal,  we  think  ^e  c'atf  d6  as  "Well 
Bs  any  of  them.  Our  properties  are  kept  up;  our  ihiUs  are  a^'rig;ht; 
but  we  have  not  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  whether  they  own  any  of  the 
Spanish  ore  mines  1  \  ' 

Mr.  Worth.  Whom  do  you  mean — the  corporation  ? 
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Senator  Simmons.  The  corporation. 

Mr.  Worth.  I  understand  they  have  taken  up  a  certam  amount  of 
that  ground. 

Senator  Clare.  The  question  was  in  regard  to  Spanish  mines. 

Ifr;  WoRTtf.  Oh,  Spaaiish  mines.  I  dof  n6t  know  that  they  hare 
any  mines  in  Spain  at  'tfl.  Of  course,  therfe  are  very  large  deposits 
in  South  America. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  own  anything  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  do  not;  no. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  mean  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Worth'.  It*is  stippofited  that  they  are  looking  after  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HORACE  A.  BEAIE,  OF  PABEESBU]|^,  PA., 
BEPBESEfltrnrd'  THE  PABKESBUBQ  IBOV  ABB  STEEL'  00: 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  Mr.  Horace  A.  Beale  is  Here  from  Parkesburg.  I 
do  not  know  whethei*  he  wishes  to  do  more  than'  simply  recora  his 
appearance.    HoV  many  men  do  you'  empl6y,  Mr.  Beale  ? 

Sir:  BEi^LE.  About  500, 1  think;  between  600  and'TSO. 

The  Chairman.  Have  jou  anything  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Worth 
has  said  on  paragraph  4,  in  which  you  are  both  interested  t  ' 

Mr.  Beal^!.  Paragraph  4,  I  think,  more  partifeulariy  applies  to 
plate,  does  it  not?  :  .-  ,  , 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beale.  We  are^interested  only  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal- 
iron  boilet  tubes:     >  -^  •"  -  »       ' 

The  Chairman.  Which  paragraph  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Beale'.  '  I  have  hot  a  copy  of  the  bill'  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand*  it  ii'^Wtt^ra^K' 26. 

Mr.  BEALEf.  That  i^Veapy  a  \^ery  small  percentage  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  and  is,  of  con^r^e,  a  specialty.  •  :n      .     >*  * 

'  Sbnktoi"  SmikoNs:'  What'is  the' ^eAeraF term  you  used? 

Ifr.  Beale.  Charcoal-iron  boiler  tubes.      '-      '  * 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  committer 
especially  on  that  pai^agtaph,  Jfol  Beale?        ' » 

Mr.'  BEA^fe.  I'am  Kdfe simplj-' to  callyour  attention  to  the  fact  that 
thfe'produbt  has  always  been  taken  cate*  of  in' a' little  difiFerent  manner 
from  ihe'rfest  6f^the*  tubular  goods'.  "  I  think  in  thePfeyne  la^  th# 
charooal-iron  boiler  tubes  were  excepted  and  referred  to  iii  a'  dpedial 
provision,  by  Which  the'diity  'was  nfrt  cut*(|uite  so 'much:  I  m  not 
rtimeiittber  Imat  the'  ra^te  was  under  the  Din^^  bill,  but  the  rate  of 
duty  undfei'thfe*  pr^seiiti  law  Is  a  cefnt  fttld  k  *half  a  pouAd.  •      '  ^ ' 

^e'CfeAifeMAN.  As  I  recollect,  Mr.  Beale,  this  industry  is  par- 
ticularly threatened  from 'Sweden,  is' it  not',  by  the  cheap  pi^oduct  of 
thtf t tet)trftry ?      •"    •  •"''     '      ■•'    "      "  *   \'.*"  ^    '"'    "   *'    '[  ' 

Mr.  Beale.  Sweden  is  the  source  of  the  original  supply.  I  think 
the  materialis  Usually  fabricated  in  England.  *     '  • 

^  Scfnatbr  HETfiimV.  Therfe  Is'nat'eastel'oii  earth  for  reducing  the 
duty  on  that  commodity,  is  there  ? 

'Mr.  BHAtiE.  Nolle  WtiAt^^er; 

Sfentftbi'  HEtBT31tN.'  We  have  no  equivalent  for  that? 

Mr.  Beale.  No,  sir. 

Stoat'Or'  Heybttrn.  And  it  would  be  just  throwing  away  that  much 

duty? 
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Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybukn.  We  have  no  equivalent  for  the  Norway  iron  I 

Mr.  Beale.  The  Swedish  iron — no;  we  do  not  in  this  country 
make  that  grade  of  material  to  any  extent.  It  has  practically 
passed  to  the  Swedes  now,  and  we  usually  import  it. 

Senator  Clark.  With  what  foreign  country  does  your  product 
<^ome  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Principally  England. 

Senator  Clabk.  Do  you  know  what  their  imports  are  at  present! 

Mr.  Beale.  No;  I  do  not.    I  can  not  say  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  imports 
from  England  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes;  some  few,  but  they  are  principally  imported  in 
bond  now,  I  think,  b^  the  locomotive  compames  for  shipment  abroad. 
They  are  used  in  building  locomotives  for  export  work. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  get  a  rebate  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Hiey  bring  the  tubes  in,  as  I  understand,  in  bond. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  material  is  not  for  consumption  in  this 
<50untry? 

Mr.  Beale.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  at  present  there  are  no  importations  to  this 
<K)untry  from  your  apprehended  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  think  not  under  the  present  law;  no,  sir. 
.    Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  anything  there  f 

Mr.  Beale.  No;  not  to  England.  We  do  to  Canada  and  Mexico, 
and  somei  points  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  anything  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  No;  we  never  have  done  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  any  of  the  domestic  product,  made  by  any- 
body in  this  country,  exported  to  England  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Beale.  I  can  not  say  that,  but  I  hardly  think  there  is.  I  think 
not.  We  can  not  begin  to  compete  in  prices  with  them  outside  of  this 
country. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  in  Canada,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  We  have  no  duty  on  boiler  tubes  in  Canada — ^that  is. 
not  on  the  same  grade  of  material.  THere  is  a  great  deal  of  charcoal 
iron  made  from  scrap  in  this  country — that  is,  it  is  not  made  directly 
from  pig  iron.  , 

Senator  Simmons.  England  does  not  make  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Beale.  They  make  it,  I  believe — that  is,  the  Swedes  make  it; 
but,  you  understand,  as  a  general  rule  the  freight  on  tubular  jgoods  is 
pretty  high.  The  material  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  without  a 
great  deal  of  weight.  They  do  not  send  that  lower-priced  material 
quite  so  much  into  Canada  as  they  do  the  higher-priced  material,  and 
we  are  sometimes  able  to  compete  with  them  in  Canada. 

Senator  Heybuen.  You  are  not  now  talking  of  Norway  iron  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes;  they  make  one  or  two  different  grades  of  iron  in 
Norway. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  are  sometimes  able  to  compete  with 
them  in  Canada.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  sell  to  Canada  in  much  laiger 
<]uantities  than  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  No:  I  think  not — not  of  charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes. 
They  are  principally  imported,  as  I  understand,  from  England,  made 
from  Swedish  iron. 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  exports  there  last 
year? 

Mr.  Beale.  To  Canada  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beale.  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  over41,500. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  else  did  you  say  you  exported? 

Mr.  Beale.  Some  little  to  Mexico;  and  occasionally  a  few  lots  were 
shipped  to  a  locomotive  builder  for  export  in  locomotives  they  were 
building  for  a  South  American  port,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  hands  do  you  say  you  employ  i 

Mr.  Beale.  From  500  to  760. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  proportion  of  them  are  foreigners? 

Mr.  Beale.  A  very  small  percentage.  Our  men  are  pretty  nearly 
all  Americans.  I  could  not  say  exactTy,  but  I  do  not  suppose  over  15 
per  cent  of  them  are  forei^ers,  and  they  are  just  the  common  labor. 

Senator  Ejsrn.  What  is  your  annual  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Beale.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  say,  just  at  present. 

Senator  Eebn.  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  We  have  built  an  addition  to  our  plant  to  take  up  the 
output  of  our  original  plant.  In  other  words,  we  are  building  a  boiler- 
tube  plant  to  taKe  the  output  of  our  old  skelp  mill  and  forge.  Our 
tube  mill  was  not  built  of  sufficient  size  originally  to  take  the  entire 
output  of  the  old  mill.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be  under  the 
present  circumstances,  but  I  suppose  about  $32,000  or  $38,000  a 
month. 

Senator  Kern.  How  many  men  have  you  ? 

tir.  Beale.  Between  500  and  760,  depending  altogether  upon  how 
much  of  the  mill  we  operate. 

Senator  Kern.  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  suppose  we  are  operating  now  with  close  to  500  men. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  that  your  average? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  can  not  say  that,  because  we  have  not  run  our  tube 
mill  sufficiently  long  for  me  to  know. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  are  the  profits  from  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  would  not  like  to  tell  you  exactly  how  much  money 
we  lost  last  year,  but  we  lost  money. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  lost  money  last  year? 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  your  normal  condition? 

Mr.  Beale.  I  hope  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  did  you  go  into  this  business  ?  How  long 
ago? 

Mr.  Beale.  We  have  been  manufacturing  the  charcoal  iron  and  the 
skelp  from  which  boiler  tubes  are  made  since  about  1866,  I  think; 
somewhere  along  there. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  captial,  actual  cash,  have  you  got 
invested  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  $250,000  is  our  capital.  Our  plant  is  probably  worth 
to-day  between  $800,000  and  $900,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  put  in  any  money  except  that 
$250,000  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  We  have  borrowed  money  from  time  to  time,  but  that 
we  paid  back. 

Senator  Simmons.  Out  of  the  earnings  ? 
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Mr.  Beale.  We  hope  to. 

Senator  StMMONs.  But  that  $250^000  is  all  the  money  you  ii^ested  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  It  represents  the  original  plant;  yes,  sir.  Ourldri^ial 
capital  stock  was  $125,000;  and  when  we  built  our  tube  mill ^e  fust 
doubled  it,  increasing  it  to  $250,000.  '* '    >. 

Senator  Simmons.  Abotit  what  is  your  average  income  bn*  that 
$260,000?  *  "       *"'    * 

Mr.  BkALE.  We  have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  know. 
We  had  one  failrly  good  year,  and'  we  had  one  prettV  bad  yearJJdst 
past.       "  -    "  ^       ■      '     '    '        ^^-    ^ 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  have  not  been  running  along  and  making 
a  good  deal  of  money,  how  is  it  that  without  your  putting  iiian'y  ifiore 
money,  except  this*  $250,000,  your  pldht  ilow  cdriicis  to  be  'WBrth 
$700,000' or  $800,000?  ''  .      ^.      .^ 

Mr.  Beale.  We  had  quite  a  large  skelp  mill,  which  we  built  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  plant  in  thlB  past,  and  oiir  entire  oufpht  Was  taken 
by  the  Steel  Corporati6ti  tip  until  1908:  Then  'thejr  advifee'd  'ns  that 
thev  were  going  out  of  the  manufacture  of  charcoal-iron  boilei^  tubes, 
and  advised  us  to  look  to  some  blher  sourcie'for  our  oiitput.*  For 
that  reason'  we  btiilt  our  boiler-tlibe  plailt,  to  ta^td  that  dtJtjput.     ' 

Sbiiator  SiMMbNi:  In  othef  words,  you  hav^  *p*aid  dividends  on 
yoiir  stock  TrcJra  time  to  time,  and  in  addition'  to  the  divideiEi'db  you 
have  p&id  yoilr  plant  has*  grown  iA  vaKle  from  $250,000  to  xwJut 
$800,000  or  $900,000 »    '    •  ^      ••  —       '•  ''    ^'^ 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes. 

Senator  Clabk.  How  long  has  that  been  t 

Mr.  Beale.  Do  you  mean  hb^  loiig  have  we  been  in  accumulating 
that!    Wo  trere  mcorporated  in  1872.  "     •      ?  ^^^  -  t .  m.i    uT^ 

Senator  Clark.  When  did  jou  begin  business  ? 

Mr.  Beale.  The  plant  was  in*  oberktioh  before  that,  but  not  that 
pWnt.    That  plant  Vas  ofi^all/  started  in  l87S.  "'       '"     ''  •  '*' 

Senator  Clabk.  You  have  been  abotit  35  yiears  in  accumulating 
from  $250,000  td  $750',000,  ^theri? '    '  '  ;     -    i     -  .  .: •  •-  .iC 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CftAniMAN*.  I  presume  a  good  many  years  you  did  not  make 
any  money;  did  you  r  '        '     ^  —  i.-*  ''.  .».ai -^    .   .m   .J  m. 

Mr.  Beale.  Quite  a  few  of  the  early  years  we  did  not. 

Senator  Clark.  You  would  haffehad  quite'  a  'bJt'Wore  money  if 
you  had  put  your  f 250,000  into  Government  bohdfl^      "*'-*    '^ 

Mr.  Beale.  I  thmk  so ;  yes j  sir.*     *'  '   "/''        ' ' ' 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  not  taken  into  account  the  dividends 
yoii'paid  in  that' time, 'have  you?'  Wliat 'would  you'say  are^the 
dividends  you  have  had  on  that  $250,000  since  your  first  investment) 

Mr.  Beale.  I  can  not  say  before  about  IQ  years  ago;  butrlny 
recollection  is  that '  pr6bably'  w6  have  averag6*d  frbiA  |^5  to  $0  f>6r 
cent  on  our  $125,000  capital.  '  ** " 

Senator  Simmons.  Yoii  have  averaged  that  during  this  time  | 

Mr.  Beale.  I  think  up  until  1908;  yes,  sir.  *  *i* " 

Senator  Clark.  Hav6  vou  drawn  that  out  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Beale.  That  was  largelv  put  back  into' the  additional  plant. 

Senator  Clark.  But  not  altogether?  •       ^         -'    i  •^•iui.. 

Mr.  Beale.  Not  altogether;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Wnat  proportion  of  it  would  you  say  went  back 
into  the  plant  and  what  portion  went  into  your  pockets  t    ''    "    '' 
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Ur. .  Bealb.  My  personal  pocket  ?    I  guess  fully  half  of  it, 

3i^atQr  Simmons.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  vow  personal  pocket. 
I  ain  talking  about  the  pockets  of  yoyr  stockholders. 

Mr.  Bealb.  I  thinkpretty.nearty  half  of  it.  ,  *.  ■  .  . 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  sum  of  it  would  be  aboiit  like  -tli^; 
Thatjou  have  had  about  1 5  per  cent  dividends  on  your  original  jnyesjty 
jnent|riuid  that  original  investment  has  grown  from  $125,000  to  about 

Ki^^Bbale.  Between  $800,000  and  $900,000;  yes. 
The  Chaibman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Beale,  I  believe. 

STATiaCBFT  OF  MB.  W.  XI.  FOIXAITSBEE,  OF  PITTSBU^aS. ;  PA., 
OH  BEHALF  OF  FOLLABSBEE  BEOS.  CO.  AHO  A  BTDKBEB  OF 
OTHEB  IBDEPEBDEBT  TIN-PLATE  XAVUFACTUBEBS. 


I  \4 


Mr.  Follansbse.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  hc^o  in 
connection  with  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  8  of  the  proposed  Under- 
wood bill  and  all  of  paragraph  130  of  the  rayne  bill.  I  am  represent- 
ing not  onlv  our  own  company — FoUansbee  Bros.  Co.,  with  mill/i  in 
the  town  of  Follansbee,  W.  Va. — but  also  14  to  15  other  independent 
tin-plate  manufacturers  scattered  quite  widely  over  the  country. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  these  independent  manufacturers,  we  wish  to 
protest  against  the  Underwood  bill.  It  is  hasty ;  it  has  bean  drawn 
up  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  with  an  insufficient  consideration  of  the 
subject,  with  indifferent  regard  for  American  capital  and  labor^  but, 
prim^oily,  labor,  and  is, particularly  unjust  and  aiscrimij^ating  ^i  the 
ati^npt  to  raise  revenue  at  the  direct  and  deUberate  expense  of  the 
tin-plate  industry. 

Senator  Keen.  How  do  vou  know  what  attention,  time^  and  study 
have  been  given  to  this  bill  by  these  men  who  have  been  m  Congress 
for  Tears  investigating  this  subject  1 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEi:.  1  have  been  in  the  tin-plate  busino^  for  32  years. 
I  have  been  in  pretty  close  touch  with  tariS  matters  on  the  tin-plate 
item.  I  have  been  personally  ia  pretty  dose  touch  with  the  present 
Ways  and  Means  CommittecL  and  I  hav^  been  personalhr  in  touch  with 
the  subconmiittee  of  three  that  drew  the  UWerwood  biU. 

Senator  Kebn.  For  that  reason  you  say  they  have  given  the  matter 
no  considerable,  attention  or  study ! 

Mr,  Follansbee.  I  say  that  they  have. not  given,  it  sufficient. 
If  you  will  grant  me  time,  I  will  show  jou  that  they  have  made  state- 
ments in  connection  with  this  bill^  in  its  presentation  in  the.  Blouse, 
thftt  are  absolutely  incorrect.  Qmte  a  eood  many  of  the  statemej^its 
that,  were  made  in  the  House  on  the  suDJect  of  tm  plate  were  based 
'  onrinfonnation.  received  from  me  individually.     , 

Senator  Simmons.  Fardpn  me  for  just  one  inauiry  at  that  poiiit. 
You  speak  of  yourself  as  representing  the  independent  manufacturers. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  constitutes  those  that  Are  not  independent  t 

Mi.  Follansbee.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporatioi^,  sir. 

^natqr  SiKiiONS.  They  control  what  perceptfjjge  of  the.  bu^in^esst 

Mr.  Follansbee.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  tijx-plate  business,  of 
the.  country  to-day.  I  should  Uke  to  say,  right  m  that  connection, 
that  when  they  started  they  practically  controlled  it  all.  We,  the 
40  per  cent  independents,  have  grown  into  existence  since  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  formed. 
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We  wish  to  protest  ajgainst  the  ad  valorem  basis  of  fi^rii^  tlus 
duty.  We  can  agree  with  those  who  have  preceded  ine  in  thinking 
that  it  is  an  unscientific  manner  of  figuring  duty.  We  recognise 
that  it  has  been  quite  universally  condemned  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  officials.  We  understand  that  it  has  been  discredited  by 
other  nations,  and  we  know  that  it  is  a  method  that  is  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  deception. 

In  answer  to  Senator  Kern's  question  (because  I  want  to  refer  to 
that  more  particularly,  as  r^an&  this  matter  of  hasty  considdratioR 
and  ignorance  of  the  lacts)]^  i  will  say  that  we  bdieve  the  Undegwoud 
bill  was  written  by  those  who  knew  comparatively  little  abeot  this 
question  of  the  general  tariff  on  iron  and  st^el. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  they  not  ask  you  for  any  information  that 
you  desired  to  present  ?  -^ 

Mr.  FoLLANSBBB.  They  asked  me  for  a  httle  information,  and  I 
forced  on  them  a  good  deal  more. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  gave  them  all  that  you  thought  was 
pertinent;  did  you  not? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes;  and  they  have  drawn  very  incorrect 
conclusions,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  had  such  information  as  you  wanted  to 
give  them  1 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes. 

^Congressman  Palmer,  in  introducing  the  bill — fjOid  I  am  speaking 
L  the  Conrression&l  Record — states  as  follows: 


I  am  not  an  expert  upon  the  ^neral  tarifiP  Question,  nor  have  I  anjr  other  than  the 
(Rtlinary  knowledge  of  that  particular  phase  of  the  question  which  is  involved  in  the 
discussion  of  the  proper  rates  to  be  levied  upon  metals  and  the  manufactures  of  metals. 

Senator  Clark.  Was  Mr.  Palmer  one  of  the  three  you  spoke  of  t 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs,  sir.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  presented  the  bill  in  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  other  two  Members,  Mr.  Follansbeef 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  ucver  have  been  able  to  find  out,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  have  been  able  to  find  out. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  should  Uke  to  know. 

Senator  Kern.  I  suppose  the  record  will  show. 

The  C^iRMAN.  The  record  does  not  show,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  havc  been  trying  to  find  out,  and  I  can  not. 

I  should  like,  gentlemen,  to  take  just  a  moment  to  give  a  definition 
of  tin  plate. 

Senator  Lodge.  Before  you  beg^in  on  that,  I  should  like  to  make 
this  statement:  You  speak  of  sjpecific  and  ad  valorem  duties.  I  saw 
a  letter  from  an  English  firm — in  fact.  I  have  it  in  my  committee 
room — who  are  exporters  or  agents  in  tne  export  of  tin  plate.  They 
stated  that  while  this  ad  valorem  duty  lowered  the  duty  on  certain 
grades,  and  left  it  the  same  on  certam  other  grades,  on  still  other 
grades  it  increased  the  duty. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Senator,  if  you  will  pardon  the  mention,  my 
concern  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  highest  grade  of  tin  plate  in  the 
world.  Pardon  the  conceit.  If  there  were  any  concern  in  the 
United  States  that  would  want  an  ad  valorem  duty,  it  would  be 
FoUansbee  Bros.  Co.,  because  we  do  manufacture  the  higher  quaUties, 
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Senator  Lodge.  You  do  not  understand  the  purpose  of  my  ques- 
tion. The  purpose  of  my  question  was  to  find  out  whether  the  ad 
valorem  duty  did  not  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  duty  on  certain 
grades  and  of  lowering  it  on  otiiers  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEB.  Do  you  mean  as  compared  with  the  present  duty  t 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Oh,  it  lowers  them  all,  absolutely.  I  do  noi 
believe,  Senator,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  that  you  quite  understood 
your  correspondients.  I  think  they  triea  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  ad  valorem  rate  would  greatly  reduce  the  duty  on  the 
dieap  qualities,  the  higher  qualities  would  have  proportionate  reduc* 
tions. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  will  send  for  the  letter.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
overinteiligent,  but  I  think  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  that  portion  of  it. 

I  should  like  you  gentlemen  to  thoroughly  understand  what  tin 

Elate  is.  There  nas  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  tin  plate,  which 
as  been  made  a  political  football,  and 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  wish  you  would  elucidate  that  subject,  because 
I  once  saw  an  orator  with  a  hand  scale  and  some  tin  cups  and  plates, 
weighing  them  in  front  of  an  audience  of  miners  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  bill  for  reducing  the  duty  on  tin  plate  would 
be  in  their  interest. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  What  kind  of  miners  ?  They  were  not  coal 
miners? 

Senator  Heybubn.  No  ;  they  were  metal  miners.  This  man  was  a 
candidate  for  governor. 

Senator  Clabk.  Was  he  elected  governor  in  your  State  f 

Senator  Heybubn.  No;  he  was  not  in  my  State,  but  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State. ' 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Tin  plate  is  very  thin  gauge,  generally  30  gauge 
and  under,  made  of  the  most  highly  finished  Uack  steel  sheets  that 
are  produced.  These  sheets  are  piclded,  they  are  annealed,  they  are 
cold-roUed,  they  are  reannealed,  and  they  are  repickled  before  they 
are  tinned.  Tne  tinning  operation  consists  of  dipping  and  coating 
these  very  highly  finished,  very  light  gauge  steel  sixeets  either  with 
pure  tin,  which  are  tin  pjlates,  or  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  whibh  are 
teme  plates.  ''Terne"  is  a  Latin  word  meaning  "lead,"  because  lead 
is  used  in  the  mixture. 

Senator  Clabk.  Is  the  name  *'tin  plate"  applied  to  these  plates 
before  they  are  tinned  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  They  are  then  called  black  plates  for  tinning, 
and  they  are  made  on  wnat  are  known  as  tin  mills. 

Senator  Clabk.  Are  the  plates  used  for  any  other  purpose  except 
tin? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs.  Very  large  tonnages  of  this  same  product 
of  the  tin  mills  are  used  in  the  black  for  such  purposes  as  making 
enamel  ware  and  some  other  similar  articles.  Taggers'  tin,  or  the 
extremely  light  gauges,  running  down  to  38  and  40  gauge  (which  is 
just  like  tissue  paper),  is  made  of  tin-coated  sheets.  It  is  not  made 
at  all  in  terne. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Does  that  mean  so  many  sheets  to  the  inch,  or 
what  is  the  basis  of  the  gauge  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  is  an  arbitrary  gauge,  Senator,  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Government.    It  is  called  the  United  States  Gov- 
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enunent  staudp.r(l  gauge.  The  ordinaiy  eauge  30  weighs  a,bout  ope- 
half  of  1  pound  per  square  foot.  The  oroiaaxy  base  commercial  size 
of  tin  plate  weighs  less  than  1  pound  to  the  sheet.  . »  ,  * 

The  process  of  making  tin  plate  is  a  lengthy  on^,  fequjuring  about 
three  weeks.  I  am  going  to  ask  your  indulgence  waile  I  tell  you  just 
a  little  of  the  history  of  tin  plate.  ^  , . 

It  originated  in  Bohemiai  and  was  lon^  a  monopoly  (he^,  .beginning 
back  so  mai^y  hundred  years  ago  that  ^t  is  rather  lost  in.  ^Jitijquify. 
So  Ipng  ago  a9  1620  the  industry  spread  to  Saxonv.  In  1665  t^ey. ex- 
perimented in  tin-plate  making  m  England.  !but.  it  was  not  until 
1734  that  Maj.  John  Hanbury  erected  a  small  plant  at  Pontyp^oli 
Wales,  and  there  revolutionized. the  business^  I^or  to  thfijt  .time 
these  flat  sheets  were  produced  by  hanmoering.  Maj.  .I|an)3iury<  in- 
rented  the  process  of  rolling  the  iHack  plate  through  what  he  called 
cylinders,  sinylar,  of  course,  to  what  we  calji  rpUs  at  the  presenj^  time. 
The  industry  progressed  for  a  hundred  years  in  Wales,  and  from  1834 
grew  very  rapidly  until  1890,  a]b  the  .tjme  of  the.pas^age  of  the  .McKin- 
ley  bill,  when  tms  country  was  importing  to  exceed  300,000  t^na,  or 
from  85  tp  90  per  cent  of  tae  entire  Welsh  manufactiure,  which  in  1890 
was  367,000  tons.    These  are  British  statistics. 

Senator  Clabe.  Had  you  produced  any  tin  plate  up  to  thfvt.  tim^  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Omj  very  incidentally;  and  I  wish,  to, s]^^  of 
that  a  little  later  on,  when  I  rehearse  the  tariff  bills  influencing  tin 
plate. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you.  ,., 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  tin,  which ja  veiy 
hght,  means  labor.  You  gentlemen  that  have,  been  in  rail  wiJls,  for 
instance,  have  seen  the  enormous  ingots  placed  on  the  carriera.jand 
rolled  through  the  blooming  and  rail  nmls,  and  you  havd  looked 
around,  and  you  have  not  beeji  able  to  find  the  meu..  It  i^.done  me- 
chanically. .To  reduce  steel  to  these  very  Ught.  thin  sheets  jc^quji^Bs 
labor:  n  requir^  handling.  It  requires  head  labor.  i^UlUQp^^Tiave 
bee^  spent  in  this  country  in  the  .enort  to  substitute  machinery  for 
men  in  the  manufacture  oi  tin  plates.    ,  .,  •-    -  \ 

In  that  connection  I  beg  to  again  refer  to  the  Congressional  ttecord. 
When  this  bill  was  introduced.  Air.  Palmer  stated: 

*  ■ 

That  ifl  true  everywhere  throughout  all  the  length  and  bieadth  of  tha  iiidwtRf . 
There  is  not  any  industrv  in  which  the  advantages  nave  been  ao  great>tiy  qoaami^iD- 
ventions,  .economies,  and  various  other  causes  to  reduce  prices  as  throughout  toe  hat  of 
merchandise  covered  by  the  iron  and  steel  schedule. 

.  And  he  is  absolutely  wrong  as  applied  to  tin  plat^i  except  to  this 
degree :  The  Americans  deserve  very  great  credit  for  increaaing  ,(he 
size  of  the  noiUs — the  weights.  As  an  importer  of  tin  plate,.  J  spent 
weeks  in  Wales  as  long  ago  as  1888,  and  their  mills  then  were  wh^t 
are  designated  as  13-inch  mills.  The  nuUs  in  our  individual  plant  are 
28-in^  mills,    .  .  ... 

Senator  Clark.  Does  that  refer  to  the  width  of  the  sheet?       ^,    ,. 

Mr.  FoLANSBEE.  No;  that  means  the  diameter  of  the  rolls  tiij^ug^ 
which  they  pass.  The  adjacent  machinery,  which  we  call  hou^ipg,  is 
proportionately  increased.  That  has  permitted  a  great,  increajse  6t 
output:  but  we  Americans  simply  showed  it. and  developed  ji^  vd^en 
the  Welsh  adopted  it.  To-day,  if  you  wiU  pardon  me,  as  r^^trda  any 
machineiy  or  mechanical  inventions,  America,  the  chil4i  is^  t^iu^^iing 
Wales,  the  parent.    But  that  is  the  limit  of  machinery,  as  tne  Amen- 
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can  has  improved  conditions^  and  it  was  such  an  improvement  as  per* 
mitted  its  mmiediate  adoption  in  Wales.  The  large  item  of  expense 
in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  is  labor;  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
reduce  that  cost  by  eliminating  the  labor,  although,  as  I  say,  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  effort. 

Senator  Heybubn.  The  item  of  labor  would  be  insignificant,  then, 
would  it,  in  connection  with  applying  the  tin  to  the  sheet  before  it  is 
tinned  t    You  say  that  is  done  mechanically  or  automatically  t 

Mr.  FoiXANSBEE.  No;  pardon  me. 

Senator  Hsyburn.  Where  does  the  labor  item  come  in  there  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  In  tinning;  it  is  a  very  important  labor  item. 
There  is  not  any  of  it  done  automaticall]r. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  said  "mechanically." 

Mr.  FoiXANSBEE.  No;  we  get  all  the  advant^e  of  machineiy  that 
we  can,  but  we  have  not  any  advantage  in  this  country  over  what 
Wales  has,  and  our  labor  cost  is  very  much  higher. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  or  not  the  labor  item 
entered  into  that  element  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  The  labor  item  in  the  coating  department  is 
verv  large.  Senator. 

^nator  EDeybubn.  Do  you  know  what  per  cent  it  would  be  t 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  have  it  right  here. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Is  it  a  question  of  pouring  the  lead  or  tin  on 
the  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  No;  the  sheets  go  through  pots.  They  are 
dipped,  as  we  call  it. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  tins  both  sides  % 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  have  a  brief  that  I  am  going  to  leave  with  the 
committee.  It  starts  in  with  what  is  called  tinning.  In  this  country 
we  pay  our  men  SI. 32^.  In  Wales  they  get  $1.24^.  The  difference 
there  is  comparatively  slight. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  that — ^per  day  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Per  ^oss  ton;  and  there  is  very  little  sidll  in  it, 
proportionately.  When  it  comes  to  the  next  item  of  rising,  however, 
we  pay  88  cents,  where  they  pay  only  46.6  cents.  In  the  assorting 
we  pay  52  cents,  where  they  pay  41^  cents.  In  the  boxing  we  pay 
46^  cents,  and  they  pay  only  20  cents.  -  That  is  all  per  gross  ton.  In 
the  geneitd  tin  house,  including  superintendence,  labor,  and  every- 
thing of  that  character,  it  coste  us  S2.44,  where  it  costs  them  only 
91.22.    This  is  all  in  the  tinning.  Senator — the  coating  process. 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  rcnling  the  plate  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  No,  sir. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  was  in  Wales  in  1888,  and  we  were  then  talking 
tariff  on  tin  plate  in  this  country.  I  was  very  much  interrogated  as 
to  what  was  going  to  be  done.  They  told  us  we  could  not  make  it. 
I  was  not  over  there  to  engage  in  the  tin-plate  business  on  this  side; 
I  was  over  there  as  an  importer.  They  said:  "You  can  not  make  tin 
plate  in  America.  Your  climate  is  going  to  knock  jou  out.  It  is 
exceedingly  hot  and  burdensome,"  and  ^  that,  which,  of  course,  I 
lai^hed  at. 

Iwant,  however,  to  read  extracts  which  were  published  in  foreign 

Eapers,  just  about  or  shortly  following  the  passage  of  the  McElinley 
ill.     The  McElinley  bill,  as  you  will  recollect,  passed  in  1890,  and 
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went  into  effect  in  midsummer  of  1891.     This  is  from  the  London 
Iron  and  Steel  Trade  Journal  of  April  12,  1890.    They  said: 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  tin-plate  making  on  a  large  scale  ill  the  States  is  the  entire 
absence  of  cheap  female  labor,  so  necessary  in  the  industry  and  so  abundant  in  Walea. 

This  same  paper,  on  December  5,  1891,  says: 

In  Wales  the  adult  work  people  have  been  engs^ed  in  the  tin-plate  trade  from  child- 
hood; and  their  children,  as  soon  as  capable,  assist  in  the  mills.  It  is  indeed  not  an 
uncommon  occiurence  to  find  whole  families  working  t(^ether.  The  making  of  tin 
plate,  as  the  children  grow  to  men  and  women,  becomes  a  habit,  and  they  acquire  a 
great  dexterity,  saving  much  time  and  labor;  and  the  wages  of  the  female  laboreiB  and 
children  are  but  a  tithe  of  what  American  skilled  workmen  would  demand. 

Pardon  just  this  illustration :  After  the  coated  sheets  come  from 
the  tinning  pots  they  are  carried  to  what  is  known  as  the  assorting 
room,  where  they  are  inspected.  In  Wales  they  are  inspected  by 
cheap  rirl  labor.  In  this  country  they  are  inspected  by  skilled,  high- 
priced  labor.  This  is  simply  an  illustration  I  am  making  of  many 
mills  over  there,  and  is  based  on  what  I  saw  when  I  was  in  a  veiy 
large  mill  in  Wales.  A  box  of  tin  weighing  over  100  pounds  would 
be  picked  up,  and  it  would  be  in  the  loose  sheets,  where  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  carry.  It  would  be  picked  up  by  a  ^rl  about  15  or  15 
years  of  age,  and  would  be  placed  on  her  hip  in  this  way  [indicating], 
and  she  would  carry  it  from  the  tinning  pots  down  to  the  assorting 
room,  a  distance,  in  some  cases,  of  100  feet,  sometimes  150  feet,jsome- 
times  200  feet.  I  would  not  like  to  see  any  American  girls  doing  that 
kind  of  work.  It  was  on  a  dirt  floor,  where  the  water  nad  been  drip- 
ping, and  it  was  muddy.  I  said  to  quite  a  large  Welsh  manufacturer^ 
"Gracious,  man,  why  don't  you  get  away  from  that  kind  of  labor?" 
He  said,  '*  What  can  I  do?"  I  said,  ^^  You  can  put  a  donkey  in  here 
and  a  little  truck  and  pile  up  25  or  30  or  50  boxes  at  once,  instead  of 
having  them  carried  by  these  young  girls,  who  ought  to  be  at  school." 
He  said,  '^  WhV,  the  donkey  would  eat  more  than  we  pay  these  girls." 

That  is  the  kind  of  labor  we  have  to  compete  with. 

Senator  Clark.  How  is  it  now  ?  Does  that  condition  still  prevail 
there  * 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  think  to  a  very  large  extent  it- does.  I  have 
not  been  in  Wales  since  that  time,  but  some  of  our  men  have.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  up  too  much  time  on  this  matter,  but  one  of  our 

food  men  was  over  there  this  last  summer,  and  when  he  came  back 
asked  him  how  he  found  things  over  in  Wales.  He  is  a  Welshman 
and  a  very  intelligent  man.  He  said,  '*When  I  worked  there  I 
thought  a  lot  of  the  things  we  did  then  were  aU  right,  but,"  said  he, 
"it  made  my  heart  sick  to  see  those  girls  and  women  woridng,  for 
instance,  around  the  pickling  machines."  We  have  mighty  few  men 
that  can  stand  it,  I  teU  you,  gentlemen.  It  is  wet  and  dirty  and 
sloppy,  and  the  fumes  are  nauseating,  and  they  have  to  work  short 
hours  with  us.  The  picklers  in  our  tin  mills,  as  a  rule,  quit  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  sister  of  another  of  our  men  was  over  there  a  year  or  so  ago,, 
and  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  and  he  told  me  about  it  at  the  time* 
She  said:  ''Billy,  it  was  nice  to  come  back  home  after  being  away  for 
30  years  j  but  tnere  is  a  good  deal  of  sadness  in  it,  too.  The  same  old 
ash  pile  is  ri^t  there  in  front  of  our  door."  There  is  dirt,  and  there 
is  squalor.     They  do  not  know  anything  else. 
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Senator  Lodob.  Mr.  FoUansbee,  I  now  have  the  letter  to  which  I 
referred.  Though  the  writer  of  the  letter  may  be  wrong,  I  do  not 
think  I  misunderstood  him.    He  says: 

The  tinned-eheet  manufacturers  have  called  our  attention  to  a  notice  in  the  Iron  Age 
that  a  revision  of  the  United  States  tariff  is  heing  suggested,  and  that  a  duty  at  ad 
valorem  rate  is  proposed,  instead  of  a  rate  per  pound. 

They  point  out  tnat  if  the  new  duty  is  fixed  at  20  per  cent  of  value,  compared  with 
a  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound,  for  any  sheets  below  acout  278.  6d.  per  hundredweight, 
this  would  he  a  decrease;  for  sheets  of  say  27s.  6d.  hundredweight,  the  two  rates 
would  be  about  the  same,  but  for  higher-priced  sheets  the  ad  valorem  rate  wotdd  be 
an  increase  of  dutv — ^not  a  decrease.  This,  they  say,  would  affect  tinned  sheets,  seeing 
the  values  range  from  30s.  hundredweight  upward. 

The  manufacturers  here  want  to  know  if  it  is  any  use  you  making  a  protest  or  calling 
attention  to  the  matter.  We  are  afraid  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  duty  which 
would  satisfy  everybody.    This  is  a  typical  instance. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Your  understanding,  Senator,  was  absolutely 
correct;  but  you  can  see  the  absurdity  of  your  correspondents 
position  when  I  say  that  practically  90  or  95  per  cent  of  all  the  tin 
plate  that  is  made  m  Wales  sells  at  about  12  shillings  a  box. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  it  true  of  the  higher  grades  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  There  are  not  any  higher  grades  that  go  up  to 
27  sliillings. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  this  gentleman's 
opinion.    That  is  the  opinion  of  his  correspondent. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  says  the  tinned-sheet  manufacturers  say  so. 
He  is  simply  an  agent.  He  says  that  the  tinned-sheet  manufac- 
turers stated  to  him  that  for  tin  plate  above  27  shillings  and  6  pence 
per  hundred  weight,  the  ad  valorem  rate  would  cause  an  increase 
mstead  of  a  decrease.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  I 
have  not  figured  it  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  would  not  be  2  per  cent  of  the  tin  sheet 
above  27  shillings,  would  there,  Mr.  Follansbee  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  We  are  importers  to-day,  gentlemen.  We 
import  some  tin  plate.  We  still  have  our  Liverpool  correspondents. 
I  nave  here  the  circular  letter  of  our  Liverpool  correspondents, 
Messrs.  Thomas  &  Strachan,  dated  January  31,  1912.  This  is  simply 
a  printed  circular,  you  understand,  and  simply  represents  the  propor- 
tionate market  price.  It  is  like  taking  up  a  trade  paper  in  this 
country.  You  see  an  article  printed,  and  vou  know  that  you  can  buy 
it  at  a  good  deal  less.  It  is  simply  a  guiae.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  tin  plate  that  is  made  in  Wales  is  at  a  standard  weight  of  100 

Jounds  or  90  pounds  or  80  pounds.  As  I  say,  this  is  their  circular  of 
anuary  31,  tne  last  one  that  lias  reached  us.  On  100  pounds  they 
quote  13  shillings  per  box.  On  90  pounds — ^it  would  be  90  pounds  to 
tne  box — they  quote  12  shillings  and  6  pence.  On  80  pounds  they 
quote  12  shillings.  They  have  here  quotations  of  27  shillings  and 
.  26  shillings,  but  it  is  simply  doubling  the  weight,  that  is  all.  Senator. 
It  is  for  200  pounds  instead  of  100  pounds. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  there  is  no  such  differonce  in  tlxo  grades  as 
they  speak  of  here  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Lodge.  Of  course  a  hundredweight  is  a  fixed  amount. 
Mr.  Follansbee.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Tlioro  is  no  tin  plate  that  sells  at  over  27  sliillings 
and  6  pence  a  hundredweight  ? 
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Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  do  not  want  to  discredit  your  correspondent 
absolutely,  but  if  there  is,  it  is  such  an  insignificant  amount  wat  you 
simply  could  not  find  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

tdr.  Follaksbee.  I  import  some  tin  plate,  and  it  mobably  would 
come  in  that  class.  I  want  to  refer  to  it  afterwards^  because  the 
United  States  Grovemment  has  made  a  veiy  important  mistake  right 
along  that  line.  The  little  bit  of  tin  plate  that  we  import  is  iron 
plate.  It  has  been  made  over  there  for  a  good  many  years.  I  must 
apologize  for  importing  it.  The  only  reason  we  do  it  is  because  we 
are  not  only  tin-plate  manufacturers,  but  we  are  dealers  in  evaiy- 
thing  that  a  tinner  buys — galvanized  sheets,  zinc,  wire,  and  cop{>er. 
There  are  a  few  foolish  people  in  the  United  States  wno  still  think 
.that  what  comes  from  abroad  is  better  than  what  is  made  at  home. 
Some  ladies  prefer  a  French-made  silk  dress  to  an  American-made 
one.  We  do  not  believe  in  catering  to  that  kind  of  thing.  But  still,  an 
architect  may  have  that  idea  and  he  may  specify  an  imported  plate ;  and 
a  tinner,  a  tmker,  a  customer  of  ours  wno  buys  evervthing  from  us, 
will  have  to  get  some  of  that  plate  to  satisfy  this  architect  s  require- 
ments. All  of  that  that  comes  into  this  country  is  so  small  that 
you  can  not  find  it,  as  I  ^ay.  It  does  sell  at  a  very  high  price,  how- 
ever, which  would  be  the  only  opology  for  any  such  mention  as  has 
been  made  by  that  gentleman. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  the  tin-plate  business  is  the 
youngest  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  country  that  amounts 
to  a  large  tonnage. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Who  started  it  ? 

^fr.  Follansbee.  In  this  country  ? 

Senator  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  The  manager  of  our  milk.  Mr.  William  Banfiekl. 

Senator  Heyburn.  On  the  Delaware  River  I 

Mr.  Follansbee.  No,  sir.  We  have  been  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing for  only  eight  years.  He  started  it  in  the  town  of  Irondale, 
Ohio,  where,  prior  to  that  time,  he  had  been  in  the  business  of  making 
sralvanized  sheets.  He  is  an  Englishman.  Another  gentleman,  Mr. 
Cronemeyer,  started  out  about  the  same  time  at  a  place  called 
Demnder.    Irondale  is  in  Ohio  and  Demmler  is  in  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  thought  the  first  factory  was  one  on  the  Del- 
aware River  above  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Marshall  Bros.  Co.  were  there;  but  they  did  not 
start  for  several  years  after  that,  and  they  did  not  continue  in  the 
business  very  long. 

We  are  the  youngest  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  We  are  glad 
to  say  we  are  not  an  infant.  This  year  we  attain  our  majority  and 
arrive  at  the  full  stature  of  a  man.  The  tin-plate  manufacturers 
always  have  been  exceedingly  candid  on  this  matter  of  duty  since  the' 
business  was  firmly  estabUshed  in  this  country.  When  the  Paj^e  bill 
was  being  formulated,  we  came  down  here  as  a  committee.  We  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  a  verbal  presentation 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1908.  Following  that  verbal  presentation 
the  former  leader  of  the  minority  in  the  House,  the  present  Weaker, 
was  kind  enough  to  say  that  if  all  manufacturers  were  as  clear  and 

1)lain  and  candid  as  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  there  would  be  very 
ittle  difficulty  in  writing  a  tariff  bill.     In  our  verbal  presentation  we 
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suggested  a  reduction  of  duty  in  the  goods  we  made.  We  followed 
that  up  with  a  brief  dated  the  15th  of  February,  1909,  and  suggested 
a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  from  1.50  to  1.20. 

The  American  tin-plate  manufacturers  have  been  equally  candid  at 
the  present  time.  Personally  I  have  interviewed  Air.  Underwood,  I 
have  interviewed  Speaker  Clark,  I  have  interviewed  Congressman  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  and  told  him  we  had  nothing  to  conceal,  that  we 
suggested  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  the  Payne  bill  and  we  were  going 
to  sugjgest  another  reduction  this  time.  We  presented  a  brief,  a  copy 
of  wmch  is  here  and  which  I  am  going  to  file  as  part  of  the  recordf, 
suggesting  a  further  reduction  from  1.20,  as  provided  in  the  Payne 
biuTto  a  flat  1  cent  per  pound  that  we  recommended,  being  a  reduo- 
tion  of  another  16)  per  cent. 

>  Senator  Heyburn.  Did  that  amount  to  the  difference  between  1  .& 
and  1.2 1 

•  Mr.  Follansbee.  No;  the  reduction  from  1.5  to  1.2  is  20  per  cent, 
which  the  Payne  bill  provided. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  are  you  referring  to  now  ? 
;  Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  We  su^ested  to  the  present  Ways  and  Meansk 
Committee  a  further  reduction  of  16§  per  cent,  or  from  1.20  to  1  cent. 

Swiator  Clark.  How  much  did  they  reduoe  it  in  percentage  1 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  They  reduced  it  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  wiueh, 
owing  to  the  fluctuating  market,  would  amount  to  from  something 
under  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  probably  as  high  as  fifty-six  one- 
hundredths.  Mr.  Palmer  says  it  is  64  cents  a  hundred ;  but  I  pro-»* 
pose  to  show  you  a  little  later  on  that  he  is  wrong. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  suggested  a  16§  per  cent  reduction  t 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  From  1.20. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  percentage  of  reduction  do  they  propose  ? 

Mr.  FoLLAHSBSE.  They  pmpoee  to  cut  the  1.20  in  less  than  half. 

Senator  Clabe.  More  than  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  Payne  bill  rate.  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Payne  bill  rate  of 
1.20  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Wilson  bill.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  present  suggested  rate  of  1  cent  a 
pound  is  the  lowest  rate  that  has  ever  been  on  tin  plate,  including  all 
the  years  when  it  was  simply  a  revenue  duty  and  nothing  else,  prior 
to  our  ability  to  make  it  in  this  country. 

Senator  Cullom.  Can  you  tell  us  the  difference  in  price  between 
what  it  is  now  and  what  it  was  before  we  made  tin  plate  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  FOLLANSBEE.  Senator,  we  have  just  reduced  it  and  reduced  it 
and  reduced  it,  and  I  am  going  to 

Senator  Johnson.  Will  you  give  us  the  prices  of  tin  plate  since 
1895? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  havo  all  of  those  things  in  my  notes.  If  you 
will  let  me  take  them  up  consecutively,  it  will  save  time.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  give  it  to  you  for  everv  identical  year,  but  I  cmi  give 
you  the  averages.  Of  course  I  have  data  at  home,  but  I  brought  so 
much  data  dovm  here  that  I  did  not  want  to  burden  you  further. 

The  Chairman.  Gk)  on  in  your  own  order  then,  Mr.  Follansbee. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  believe  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  were  one  of 
the  very  few  classes  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  that  presented 
briefs  to  the  present  Ways  and  Means  Committee.    When  I  came: 
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down  here  and  interviewed  them,  they  said:  ''No;  we  are  not  goins 
to  have  any  oral  heariogs.  We  had  enough  of  that  three  years  ago. 
I  said:  ''Do  you  want  any  briefs?"  They  said:  "All  right;  present 
briefs,  if  you  want  to."  1  said:  "We  stand  absolutely  on  our  orief  of 
1909  except  as  to  the  changed  condition,  which  only  applies  to  one 
item." 

These  gentlemen,  of  course,  treated  me  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 
They  are  gentlemen  in  eveiy*  respect.  Although  we  differ,  I  haye  no 
dou  Dt  of  their  sincerity ;  but  they  are  wrong. 

The  result  of  filing  that  brief,  apparently,  judging  from  the  Con- 
g|ressional  Record  and  Congressman  ralmer  s  presentation,  is  that  the 
tin-plate  industr}^  simply  nas  been  made  the  "goat."  On  Tuesday 
there  were  some  inquiries  made  along  that  line.  Senator  Oliyer,  in 
his  introductory  remarks,  drew  the  distinction  between  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  the  independents,  and  one  Senator  tried  to  identify 
which  were  the  goats  and  which  were  the  sheep.  I  am  going  to  proye* 
to  you  that  in  the  Underwood  bill  the  tin-plate  industiy  is  made 
absolutely  the  goat,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it  by  Congressman  Palmer's 
own  indiyidual  remarks.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  gentlemen;  but  I  guess 
a  lawyer  would  present  those  things  to  a  jury  in  about  that  way. 

A  large  part  of  the  data  giyen  in  our  brief  is  quoted  by  Congressman 
Palmer.  From  the  standpoint  of  to-day  it  would  appear  to  haye  been 
bad  policy  that  we  were  candid  with  tnem  and  presented  them  with 
the  brief;  but  we  do  not  regret  it.  We  would  do  the  same  thing  oyer 
again.  The  tin-plate  manufacturers  are  absolutely  candid  in  this 
matter.  We  are  standing  absolutely  on  our  present  brief  and  on  the 
statement  that  we  can  not  afford  a  cmty  of  less  tlian  1  cent  per  pound. 

I  want  to  refer,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  fact  that  before  myesti- 
gating  conmiittees  and  in  Goyemment  rei>ort8  we  haye  all  heard  a 
good  deal  lately  about  integrated  companies.  Personally,  I  see  no 
objection  to  a  lar^e  company  owning  its  own  ore  and  its  own  coal, 
making  its  own  coke,  selling  its  own  pijg  iron,  and  producing  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost  down  to  the  finished  article. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Are  you  suggesting  a  reduction  to  1  cent  f 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  We  are.  Senator.  That  is  what  we  are  recom- 
mending. 

Senator  Heybubn.  What  are  you  doing  that  for? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  knew  that  would  come  out.  I  haye  been  here 
for  three  days.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Heybubn  .  Do  you  know  that  eyery  other  manufacturer 
could  stand  the  reduction  f 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  haye  suggested  it  after  consulting  ynth  all  of 
them,  and  having  themput  it  in  my  hands. 

Senator  Heybubn.  With  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  am  speaking  for  the  independents;  and  bless 
you,  if  the  independents  can  stand  it,  the  corporation  can.  You 
know  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  can. 

Senator  Heybubn.  About  the  time  that  you  establish  a  theory  of 
goyemment,  some  man's  pocketbook  gets  between  it  and  the  result. 

Mr,  FoLLANSBEE.  I  havc  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  stand* 

Eoint  you  haye  taken,  Senator,  during  the  three  days  I  haye  been 
^  stening  to  these  hearings;  and  I  am  going  to  giye  you  what  I  belieye 
is  a  yery  good  reason  for  suggesting  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  the  metal  schedule — ^iron  and  ste3 — as  we  are  able  to  stand  it 
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Senator  Heybubn.  Just  a  moment.  You  are  speaking  here  as  to 
what  you  can  do,  based  upon  an  established  business.  How  would 
it  be  with  the  new  man  who  might  want  to  go  into  this  business  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  am  one  of  them. 

Senator  Hetbuen.  You  are  already  in  it.     You  are  a  pioneer. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  No;  I  have  been  a  manufacturer  for  only  eight 
years. 

Senator  Hetbur"^.  Suppose  an  entirely  new  combination  of  busi- 
ness men  wanted  to  start  m  the  tin  business.  Of  course  they  would 
not  be  on  so  favorable  a  basis  as  you  are,  with  your  start  and  your 
trade  and  your  custom.    Might  not  they  need  the  existing  duty  9 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Hcaveu  help  the  tin  plate  man  that  wants  to 
fitart  in  the  business  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Heybxjrn.  That  is  the  reason — because  he  is  going  to  be 
pinched  right  down  to  less  than  the  present  duty,  simply  because 
somebody  already  started  can  stand  it. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Just  let  me  talk  a  little  while,  and  I  will  prove 
that  the  situation  is  different,  and  that  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  poimd 
will  properly  protect  the  American  manufacturer,  in  accordance  with 
your  position. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Surely?  Not  probably  or  spasmodically,  but 
surely,  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Surcly,  except,  possibly,  incidentally. 

Senator  Hbtbxtbn.  I  do  not  want  any  possibilities  in  it. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  am  the  fellow  that  has  the  money  in  the 
business. 

Senator  Heybutrn.  We  are  speaking  for  all  of  the  people  that 
depend  upon  general  prosperity.  * 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  So  am  I, 

Senator  Heybubn.  Then,  too,  do  you  not  see  that  you  are  reduc- 
ing the  duty  on  lead  when  you  cut  that  to  1  cent  t 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Just  let  me  talk  for  about  five  minutes,  and  I 
believe  I  wiQ  make  this  thing  very  clear. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  vou  talk,  but  I 
want  to  participate  to  some  extent  m  the  consideration  of  this 
question. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs;  I  am  glad  that  you  are,  because,  notwith- 
standing I  personally  subscribe  to  your  tneory  of  protective  duties, 
I  believe  I  can  show  you  a  good  reason  for  not  having  them  so  high 
that  at  all  times  they  will  be  absolutely  prohibitive.  I  have  been  m 
the  metal  business  for  32  years,  although  I  have  been  a  tin-plate 
manufacturer  only  8  years. 

Senator  Heybubn.  As  a  judge  once  said  to  me,  "The  court  is 
against  you,  but  proceed."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Thank  you  for  your  kindness,  Senator. 

I  have  been  in  the  metal  business  long  enough  to  have  gone  through 
the  boom  of  1879.  The  boom  of  1899  is  so  recent  that  even  the 
youngest  of  us  can  recollect  it.  We  make  money  very  rapidly  in  the 
booms.  I  was  simply  a  metal  jobber  in  the  boom  of  1899.  I  would 
not  dare  to  tell  this  it  I  thought  it  was  ever  going  to  go  to  such 
extremes'  but  we  made  150  per  cent  on  our  capital  that  yeax.  We 
made  little  or  nothing  in  the  next  year. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  say  you  were  a  jobber  then  ?    You  mean  you 
were  not  then  a  manufacturer  1 
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Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  We  were  not  then  manufactureis.  We  were 
buying  from  American  mills  tin  plate,  galvanized  sheets,  and  all  the 
lines  that  are  sold  to  a  tinner. 

Senator  Clabk.  How  did  you  make  150  per  cent  on  your  capital? 
By  the  rapid  rise  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  By  the  rapid  rise. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  not  a  question  of  price;  it  was  a  question  of 
gettin^oods,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  JBoLLANSBEE.  Our  concern  had  loaded  up  in  the  year  1898  with 
everything   we  could  possibly  sell  for  over  a  year,  at  the  lowest 

J)rices  that  ever  existed  anywhere.  Those  prices  went  up  by 
eaps  and  bounds  in  1899,  simply  because  the  ae{»*ession  was  over. 
We  had  started  in  in  1893,  and  the  depression  had  lasted  for 
five  or  six  years,  and  everything  had  been  going  down.  Every- 
body had  refused  to  buy.  The  country  was  bare  and  stripped  of 
everything.  Capital  had  refused  to  invest  in  plants.  So,  when  1899 
came  you  could  not  get  the  goods,  as  you  say,  Senator,  and  they  went 
out  or  sight. 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  1879.  I  was  a  young  man,  stating  in 
the  business  then.  You  have  enormous  inflations  in  the  industry, 
which  are  then  followed  by  equivalent  depressions.  You  are  much 
better  off  to  run  a  fairly  even  business,  ana  make  a  moderate  amount 
on  an  average  every  year,  than  to  speculate  extensively,  make  an 
enormous  amount  one  year,  and  perhaps  the  next  year  or  two  make 
nothing,  or  lose  a  good  deal  of  it« 

In  1899,  and  succeeding  that  time,  this  country  was  not  able  to 
supply  the  requirements.  The  mills  were  practically  a  year  b^ind 
in  executing  their  Orders.  We  simplv  coula  not  get  the  goods.  The 
country  was  suffering  a  hardship.  They  were  paying  the  prices  that 
naturally  resulted  because  there  were  three  buyers  for  every  seller. 
With  all  due  consideration  for  protection  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer, I  beUeve  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  and  that  the  duty 
should  be  protective  except  when  the  American  manufacturer  can  not 
reasonably  supply  the  demand,  and  then  I  think  the  goods  should  be 
imported. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Which  American  manufacturers,  the  ones 
already  estabUshed  or  those  who  would  go  into  the  business  because 
of  the  lack  of  manufacturing  capacity  ?  Are  not  the  men  who  would 
go  into  the  business  entitled  to  as  much  protection  as  the  men  who 
are  in  it  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Senator,  that  day  is  all  over  in  the  iron  and  steel 
business. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Never  will  I  beheve  that  the  element  of  com- 
petition has  forever  passed  out  of  the  American  market. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Oh,  it  surely  has  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Or  that  it  ever  should. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  It  surely  never  will.  Do  you  want  me  to  go 
ahead  ?  We  are  the  youngest  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  If  you  want  to  start  a  tin  mill,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  open  your  pocKetbook  and  go  out  and  hire  the  grandest,  finest 
talent  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  they  will  build  you  your  tin  mills, 
the  best  they  possibly  can  construct,  and  they  win  sti^  the  men  to 
work. 

Senator  Heyburn.  To  compete  with  you  t 
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Mr.  PoLLANSBEB.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  or  to  compete  with  anybody- 
else.     I  have  done  it. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  am  not  making  this  a  personal  accusation) 
but  suppose  somebody  already  estabUshed  does  not  want  the  field 
made  so  attractive  by  protecting  the  home  market  that  other  men 
will  engage  in  the  busmess;  in  other  words,  suppose  they  do  not  want 
to  make  opportunity  to  buUd  up  furtlier  competition  at  home.  Ihat 
condition  is  possible,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr*  FoLLANSBEE.  Oh,  it  is  entirely  possible,  but  it  does  not  exist. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Must  not  that  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
making  a  tariff  1  It  is  not  alone  the  men  who  are  in  the  business 
that  are  to  be  protected,  but  it  is  the  men  who  want  to  go  into  the 
business  or  who  may  want  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  They  will  be  protected  under  what  we  are  sug- 
gesting— 1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Heybubn.  After  they  ^t  in;  yes. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  We  are  covenng  them. 

Senator  Heybubn.  At  1  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  you  are  reducing  the  duty  on  lead  when 
it  comes  into  the  United  States?  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you 
about  tin  sheet. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  am  not. 

Senator  Heybubn.- Your  concession  of  a  reduction  from  the  pres- 
ent duty  to  1  cent  a  pound  does  that. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  1  am  talking  about  steel,  not  lead. 

Senator  Heybubn.  But  the  lead  comes  in  with  the  tin,  Terne 
plate  brings  in  lead  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  it. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  have  not?  I  will  state,  then,  that  lead 
comes  in  in  connection  with  it,  and  it  is  provided  in  the  language  of 
this  bill  that  it  shall  come  in  at  the  same  rate  as  the  tin  plate.  The 
language  is : 

And  sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  or  taggers  iron  or  steel,  coated  with  tin  or  lead, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  which  these  metals,  or  either  of  them,  is  a  component  part. 

Would  not  that  lead  come  in  at  this  rate  1 

Mr.  Follansbee.  It  would  come  in  on  terne  plate. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Yes;  but  it  would  come  in  in  competition  with 
the  lead  of  the  United  States.  If  the  lead  did  not  come  in  in  that 
way,  the  terne  plate  makers  in  this  country  would  buy  the  home 
product  instead  of  importing  it  in  that  shape,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  1  want  to  assure  you.  Senator,  that  you  and  I 
are  exactly  in  the  same  boat.  We  agree  absolutely.  I  want  to 
assure  you,  further,  that  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  that  we  are  sug- 
gesting is  going  to  protect  very  reasonably  the  American  tin-plate 
mdustry,  whether  the  plate  be  coated  with  tin  or  lead. 

Senator  Heybubn.  But  it  would  not  protect  the  lead  industry  to 
reduce  the  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound — ^$10  a  ton. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  We  are  not  reducing  the  duty  on  lead.  Tlie  lead 
that  is  on  tin  plate  amounts  to  hardly  anything. 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  must  amount  to  sometning,  because  you  said 
it  represented  one-third  of  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  You  and  I  are  not  antagonistic  on  general 
principles;  but  one  of  the  dangers  that  threatens  the  principle  of 
protection — and  with  me  it  is  a  principle,  and  not  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency  

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  With  .me  it  is  a  principle,  also,  absolutely.  I 
am  a  Republican  protectionist. 

Senator  Heyburn  (continuing).  The  thine  that  threatens  it  is  a 
dscrimination  of  that  kind.  Another  thing  that  threatens  it  is  that 
any  well-established  business  should  want  to  reduce  the  duty.  There 
never  is  a  time  when  the  duty  ought  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Then  let  us  put  it  up.  That  will  suit  me  first- 
rate. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Let  us  leave  it  where  it  is. 

Mi.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  wiU  suit  me  very  well,  too. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  protectionist  coming  here 
and  ^ven  suggesting  a  reduction  of  one  man's  duty  for  the  benefit  of 
another. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  will  suit  me  most  admirably.  Probably 
that  was  the  mistake  we  made  in  appearing  before  the  Underwood 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  FoUansbee,  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  this  subject,  be  permitted  to  go  on  for  a  little  while  in 
his  own  way. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that  sug^gestion,  but 
any  member  of  the  conmiittee  certainly  must  be  permitted  to  ask 
questions  that  in  his  judgment  will  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  intend  to  discuss  this  q^uestion  upon  the  floor  ot  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  I  want  in  this  record  every  basis  of  fact  that  will 
enable  me  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  disposition  to  coerce  any  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  FoUansbee,  will  you  proceed  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  On  page  1425  of  the  Congressional  Record^  Con- 
gressman Palmer  refers  to  the  establishment  of  the  general  iron  and 
steel  industry,  and  although  he  does  say  '^exclusive  of  black-plate 
mills,"  he  refers  to  it  very  much  as  though  the  inference  should  be 
drawn  that  it  was  all  estal>lished.  I  repeat  that  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  tinplate  industry  was  establisned  only  in  the  year  1891  and 
has  grown  to  its  present  proportions  since  that  time.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  character  of  the  American  tinplate  workmen  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  very  pertinent  at  this  tmie,  when  we  are  hav- 
mg  so  many  sociological  aiscussions  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
labor  in  this  country. 

I  should  like  you  to  go  to  some  of  these  new  tinplate  towns — our 
own,  for  instance,  established  within  eight  years,  where  formerly 
there  was  simply  a  farm  and  where  now  there  are  paved  streets  that 
are  watered  and  sewered,  electric  lights  are  in  the  houses,  natural 
gas  is  in  the  houses,  they  are  served  by  steam  railroads  and  they  are 
served  by  the  electric  railroads. 

In  our  town,  if  I  may  mention  it,  with  something  under  3,000 
inhabitants,  there  are  four  large  church  buildings  and  a  fifth  imder  one 
erection,  and  the  lai^est  and  biggest  and  best  building  in  the  whole 
town  is  the  public  high  school.  1  lay  great  stress  on  those  conditions 
in  our  present  tinplate  towns. 
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I  wish  to  refer  to  the  brief  which  we  are  making  a  part  of  the 
record.  On  page  2  of  that  brief  we  show  that  the  tinplate  manu- 
facture of  this  coimtry  aggregates  800,000  tons  and  requires  in  its 
manufacture,  through  the  process  of  mining  the  metals  that  enter 
into  it 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Qive  the  value  per  ton.  You  have  given  the 
number  of  tons;  give  the  value  per  ton. 

iir.  FoLLANSBEE.  It  amouuts  to  about  $52,000;000  altogether^ 
which  would  run  between  $60  and  $65  a  ton. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  About  $60  a  ton,  in  round  figures  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Abovc  $60. 

Senator  Smoot.  Were  your  going  to  read  at  this  time  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Palmer  ? 

"  Mr.  FOLLANSBEE.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  it  at  several  places  here, 
because  it  is  very  pertinent  to  the  situation,  as  showing  the  mis- 
understanding and  misconception  that  the  committee  that  wrote  this 
bill  had  of  the  tin-plate  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  1  do  not  think  you  ousht  to  be  too  hard  on  Mr. 
Palmer;  because  in  his  opening  remarks,  aef ending  the  bill,  he  says: 

I  am  not  an  expert  upon  the  ^neral  tariff  question,  nor  have  I  an^  other  than  the 
<vdinarjr  knowledge  of  that  particular  phase  of  the  question  which  is  involved  in  the 
•diBCUBBion  of  the  proper  rates  to  be  levied  upon  metab  and  the  manufactures  of  metalB. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  read  that  before  you  came  in,  Senator,  in  my 
earlier  remarks.  I  referred  to  that  very  point,  which  should  be 
weU  emphasized.    ' 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  800,000  tons  of  tin  plate  there  are  required 
1,900,000  tons  of  ore,  1,100,000  tons  of  coke,  525,000  tons  of  limestone, 
1,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  925,000  tons  of  steel.  Those  items,  in 
tne  aggr^ate,  as  concentrated  upon  the  final  item  of  manufactured 
tin  plate,  represent  largely  labor.  In  addition,  in  making  this  coke 
and  for  steam  purposes,  for  purposes  of  annealing,  etc.,  the  coal  con- 
sumption alone  in  the  makmg  of  this  800,000  tons  of  tin  plate  is 
about  3,200,000  tons.  Figure  that  into  a  worldn^  year,  say  an  aver- 
age year  of  250  days  for  the  coal  miner  (and  I  beheve  that  is  large  for 
the  mining  industry),  and  you  would  have  800,000  dayg  for  one  man, 
or  you  would  have  3,000  mmers  working  every  day  in  the  year  to  pro- 
vioe  the  fuel  for  the  production  of  this  800,000  tons  of  tin  plate. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  That  is  just  the  coal  item  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  is  tne  coal  item  alone. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Can  you  give  us  the  iron  item  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  could  not  get  that,  Senator.  This  thing  had 
to  be  gotten  up  pretty  hurriedly.  We  were  told  to  get  down  here 
quickly.    The  fcill  passed  the  House,  you  will  recollect,  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  furnished  that  brief  three  years  ago,  and 
you  say  you  furnished  the  same  brief  now  in  all  except  one  particular  ! 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  We  had  to  add  to  this  as  the  industry  nad  grown 
of  course. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  understood  you  were  going  to  make  one  change 
to  make  the  brief  ccnform  to  a  suggestion  which  you  now  make,  m 
addition  to  what  is  in  the  brief  which  you  furnished  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  .    ^ 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  recapitulation,  in 
which  we  make  up  our  duty  which  enters  into  the  raw  material.  I 
simply  do  not  happen  to  know  as  much  about  the  mining  of  ore  as  I 
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do  about  the  mining  of  coal;  that  is  all,  Senator.  It  is  rather  in  a 
lessened  figure,  although  it  will  aggregate  thousands  ot  men  on  this 
same  basis. 

In  this  general  connection  I  may  state  that  the  industry  has  grown 
so  rapidly,  and  so  many  mills  have  been  erected — entirely  by  inde> 
pendentS;,  I  bdieve ;  I  understand  the  large  company  has  not  increMed 
its  capacity — that  there  is  a  very  consKlerable  overcapacily  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  resulting  in  very  great  competstien  amooig  the 
American  plants,  which  has  reduced  the  prices  to  proportionateljr  the 
lowest  rates  that  ever  h&ve  existed,  exoept  as  influenced  by  tlie  item 
of  block  tin,  which  is  very  high  and  which  is  not  produced -tt  ail  in 
this  countrV;  but  is  largely  controlled  by  speculators  in  England. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Why  can  it  not  be  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBES.  The  McKinlev  bill  put  a  tariff  on  block  tin  to  in- 
duce prospectors  to  develop  block. tin  mines;  but  thev  simplv  have 
not  been  able  to  find  them.  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  find  them  in 
time;  but  at  the  present  time  block  tin  is  free. 

On  the  second  half  of  page  2  of  this  brief  we  itemize  the  factors  that 
make  necessary  the  duty.  First  is  lower  foreign  labor;  second,  lower 
cost  of  foreign  raw  materials;  third,  smaller  foreign  capital  invest- 
ment; fourth,  freight  costs  from  mills  to  consuminfi:  points.  Of  those 
factors,  I  say  in  the  brief,  there  has  been  practically  no  change  since 
1909  in  1  and  3,  and  but  a  slight  change  in  4;  but  in  No.  2,  the 
lower  cost  of  foreign  materials,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
change,  which  will  be  referred  to  a  little  later. 

On  page  3  we  have  detailed  the  difference  in  the  wage  rates  between 
Wales  and  America;  and  these  are  absolutely  authentic  as  regards 
the  large  items  of  skilled  labor,  which  are  controlled  by  wage  scales. 
We  state  that  in  the  United  States  they  are  taken  from  uie  wage 
scales  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Work- 
ers, and  the  Tin  Plate  Workers'  International  Protective  Association 
of  America.  In  Wales  they  are  taken  from  the  wage  scales  of  the 
Tin  Plate  Section  Dock,  Wliarf,  Riverside,  and  General  Workers' 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  general  labor  in  the  United 
States  is  taken  from  the  American  Mills'  pay  rolls,  and  we  were  liberal 
in  estimating  the  general  labor  in  Wales  as  one-half  of  that.  We 
made  a  grave  mistake  there,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  common  labor 
in  Wales  probably  does  not  receive  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
amount  that  ours  receives. 

You  will  notice  that  this  brief  shows  the  United  States  labor  item 
in  the  tin  mills  proper.  This  does  not  include  the  mining  of  coal, 
the  making  of  coke,  the  smelting  of  the  pig  iron,  or  the  conversion  of 
the  steel.  This  is  the  direct  tin-mill  wage  rate.  In  the  United  States 
it  amounts  to  $22.95  per  gross  ton.     In  Wales  it  amounts  to  $12.73 

{)er  gross  ton — a  difference  of  $10.22  for  2,240  pounds,  or  the  equiva- 
ent  of  45.6  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  And  on  that  item  we  are 
asking  that  we  be  given  protection  to  cover  that  difference  in  foreign 
labor  of  45.6  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Gentlemen,  this  question  of  tariff  is  wholly  a  question  of  labor, 
after  all.  It  may  be  labor  in  the  coal  mine,  or  in  the  ore  mine,  or  in 
the  coking  field,  or  on  the  railroads.  I  can  not  refrain  from  mention- 
ing the  fact  that  the  presentation  of  this  tariff  bill  showed  a  conflict 
between  Congressman  Pabner  tmd  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works;  and 
I  have  no  business  to  refer  to  that  except  to  correct  an  impression 
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ihsA  might  exist  in  this  connection.    Mr.  Pahner  says,  on  page  1431 
of  the  (x>ngressional  Record. 

Mr.  Schwab  is  a  seller  of  pig  iron,  and  he  sells  everything  earned  in  this  schedule 
up  to  wire. 

Mr.  Schwab  does  not  make  tin  plate,  and  they  never  have  made 
tin  plate  in  Bethlehem. 

I  read  from  page  1436;  and  this  was  not  only  said  by  Congressman 
Palmer,  But  it  was  reiterated  bv  Congressman  Underwood,  and  it  is 

Srinted  as  a  part  of  the  Record.    They  have  outlined  here  in  great 
etail  the  wages  in  Bethlehem.    They  say: 

Forty-eight  and  five-tantha  per  cent  of  all  employees  wero  getting  less  than  16 
cents  an  hour,  31.9  per  cent  less  than  14  cents,  and  61.2  per  cent  lees  than  18  cents 
an  hour. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  except  that  he  couples  it  all  up 
with  the  tin-plate  business;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  want  to  draw 
the  distinction. 

On  the  same  page,  over  on  the  left-hand  side  (p.  1436),  Congress- 
man Palmer  states  that  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania — he  does  not  give  the  year,  but  I  think  it  was  about 
1909 — the  average  annual  rate  of  the  tin  nulls  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  $700.72. 

That  figures  out  $2.80  per  man.  It  includes  not  only  the  high- 
priced  labor  but  the  low-priced  labor.  If  those  be  the  statistics  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  think  those  of  us  that  are  operating  our 
plants  in  West  Virginia  are  making  a  better  show'mg.  I  can  not  go 
mto  the  details  of  my  competitors'  pay  rolls,  but  I  have  no  hesitation 
at  all  in  stating  that  Follansbee  Bro%.  Co.  in  the  year  1911  paid  on 
an  average  to  each  one  of  the  men  in  their  tin-plate  department, 
including;  the  laboring  hands,  $3.25  per  day,  and  their  earnings 
averagea  $874  per  annum. 

I  want  you  to  mark  the  great  contrast  between  the  low-priced 
labor  that  they  emphasize  in  presenting  this  bill  as  existing  in  Beth- 
lehem and  what  exists  in  the  tin-plate  works  of  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Schwab  testified  before  the  committee  tliat 
the  average  rate  of  wage  in  his  plant  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
odd  doUars  per  year,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  FoLLANsnEE.  Which  apparently  does  not  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  these  tables  that  they  included  in  their  presentation  of  the 
bin.  Of  course  Mr.  Schwab  is  the  man  to  deny  tJie  conditions  that 
were  claimed  to  exist  in  his  mill;  but  I  am  denjong  them  so  far  as 
the  inference  is  being  drawn  that  they  exist  in  the  tin-plate  mills. 
They  do  not. 

Everv  once  in  a  while  the  criticism  is  made  that  these  steel  workers 
are  making  too  much  money.  The  highest-priced  expert  rollers  in 
our  own  individual  plant  last  year  averagea  $8.90  a  day.  I  want 
to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  1  have  the  nighest  respect  for  a  man 
who  goes  through  college  and  takes  a  law  course  and  studies  hard 
for  years.  I  have  no  less  respect  for  the  American  boy  who  goes 
from  hi^h  school  and  goes  into  the  mill  and  works  his  hands  ana  his 
feet  and  his  back  and  nis  head  eight  long  hours  to  learn  to  be  a  roller, 
and  makes  that  $8.90  a  day.  A  tin  roller  is  just  as  much  of  a  pro- 
fessional man  as  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a  preacher;  and  you  can 
not  get  along  without  his  intellect. 
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You  come  down,  then,  to  the  others — ^rollers,  heaters,  and  doubl^ns. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  too  ^reat  detail;  but  they  get  from  $4  to  $5 
a  day,  and  they  are  usins  their  heads  all  the  time  as  well  as  their 
hanas  and  their  feet  and  their  backs. 

Then  we  come  down  into  the  tin  house,  where  the  labor  is  not  so 
skilled,  and  where  you  can  teach  them  easier  and  quicker,  and  they 
will  make  $2.50  and  S3  a  day. 

Then  you  come  down  to  our  laborers,  and  you  will  find  them 
averaging  from  about  $1.60  to  $1.80,  depending  a  good  deal  upon 
whether  it  is  inside  labor  or  outside  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  eight  hours  per  day,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  am  just  coming  to  that,  Senator. 

In  the  Bethlehem  presentation  there  was  great  emphasis  laid  on 
the  12-hour  day  and  the  seven-days-a-week  work.  In  contrast  with 
that,  our  skilled  men  in  the  tin-plate  mills  work  eight-hour  turns. 
The  unskilled  men  and  the  laborers  work  10-hour  turns.  The 
average  in  the  tin  miUs  of  the  country  is  undoubtedly  less  than  nine 
hours — ^for  which,  recollect,  I  said  that  in  our  own  works  the  average 
was  $3.25  per  day,  or  $874  per  annum. 

On  page  4  of  our  brief  we  take  up  the  item  in  which  there  is  the 
very  material  difference  from  the  presentation  of  three  years  ago, 
when  steel  sheet  bars  (the  raw  material  for  the  tin  mUls)  were  $6  a 
ton  less  in  Wales  than  in  the  United  States,  our  cost  then  bein? 
$27.50,  and  the  cost  in  Wales  $21.50,  or  a  differential  in  favor  of 
Wales  of  $6  per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds  finished  tin  plate,  or  30  cents 
per  hundred  pounds. 

If  the  present  conditions  were  to  exist,  whereby  times  would  be 
very  good  (as  you  gentlemen  know  they  are)  in  England  and  Wales 
in  trie  iron  and  sted  business,  and  coincidently  at  this  time  very  bad 
(as  a  great  many  gentlemen  have  been  testifying  here  this  week 
they  are)  in  this  country,  we  of  course  would  deserve  no  protection  on 
raw  material.  But,  as  we  state  in  this  brief,  the  recession  from  that 
$6  differential  has  come  only  within  the  last  18  months.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  put  in  the  position  that  in  another  18  months,  with  the 
prosperity  that  we  are  hopingfor,  at  least,  our  raw  material  will  cost 
a  ^reat  deal  more  than  tne  Welsh  raw  material.  We  have  said  in 
this  brief— and  this  is  the  only  reason.  Senator,  we  are  suggesting 
any  reduction — that  we  will  split  the  30  cents  a  hundred  that  we 
asked  before  to  15  cents  a  hundred,  which  practically  covers  the  dif. 
f erence  between  the  1 .20  that  the  Payne  biU  granted  and  the  1  cent 
that  we  are  now  concedmg. 

I  beUeve  that  within  a  reasonable  period — this  is  my  own  personal 
beUef ;  I  do  not  know  whether  my  associates  in  this  presentation,  the 
men  I  am  representing,  will  agree  with  me  absolutely  or  not— but 
when  a  period  of  three  years  or  five  years  shall  have  gone  by,  with 
our  raw  material  averaging  just  as  low  as  theirs,  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  have  any  protection  on  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  can  not  keep  up  the  spirit  of  protection  in 
that  way.     The  party  that  believes  in  it  will  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  is  my  own  individual  opinion,  although  I 
am  a  very  strong  protectionist. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  making  protection  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency rather  than  of  principle. 
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Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  On  page  5  we  have  outlined  the  smaller  capital 
foreign  investment,  and  nave  shown  how  it  influences  the  upkeep  of 
plant,  and  so  forth,  amounting  to  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  As 
illustrative  of  how  little  capital  has  to  do  with  this  subject,  and  that 
it  is  practically  all  labor  'either  in  the  mines  or  in  the  mills  or  in 
transportation,  I  wiU  state  that  all  the  protection  capital  is  asking  in 
the  way  of  duty  is  10  cents  out  of  our  aoUar. 

Senator  Hetbukn.  How  much  is  opportunity  asking  ?  Capital  is 
not  all;  opportunity  is  somethinjg. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Thev  have  it  under  what  we  are  suggesting. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  dfo  not  want  to  diflfer  with  you,  but  simply  to 
point  out  these  matters,  because  they  are  at  the  heart  of  this  inves- 
tigation. 

Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Follansbee,  can  you  give  us  the  prices  after 
the  imposition  of  the  McKinley  duties  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  have  them  aU  here,  Senator. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  should  like  to  have  those  put  in. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Yes;  they  are  in  this  briei. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is,  the  effect  on  prices  of  building  up  the 
American  industry. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  It  is  all  in  this  brief  and  covers  a  period  of  vears, 
showing  what  it  was  before  the  McKanley  biU  established  the  industry 
in  this  country,  and  what  it  has  been  smce,  and  what  it  is  now. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  that  down  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  It  brings  it  right  down  to  date. 

Senator  Lodge.  Roughly  speaking,  the  American  product  has 
lowered  the  world's  price  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Tremendously. 

Senator  Johnson.  Can  you  furnish,  also,  the  wages  paid  in  the 
industry  for  the  same  period  of  time  i 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  nave  read  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  average  wages  from  1890  down  to  the 
present  time,  by  years  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  can  not  do  that  as  regards  Wales.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  the  Welsh  figures,  you  understand. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  mean  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  can  cover  it  very  nicely  in  this  way  by  saying 
that  the  American  waee  earner 

Senator  Johnson.  No;  I  do  not  want  it  in  a  general  way.  Can 
you  give  it  by  years  ?  If  you  give  the  price  of  tin  from  1890  down^ 
can  you  give  the  average  wages  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  get  them  from  the  records 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association.  I  have  not  them  personally.  But 
let  me  give  it  to  J^ou  generally,  if  you  please,  in  this  way:  The  Amer- 
ican tin-plato  worker  is  to-day  making  as  high,  if  not  higher,  wages 
per  day  than  ever.   • 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  mean  higher  than  he  did  in  1895  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  When  did  the  Wuson  bill  pass  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  In  1894. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  The  American  workman  got  a  higher  rate  per  ton 
when  he  was  learning  the  business.  The  Wilson  biU  reduced  the  duty 
from  $2.20  to  $1.20,  and  the  American  mills  shut  down. 

Senator  Johnson  The  W^Uson  bill  had  the  sanje  rate  as  to-day^ 
under  the  Payne  bill. 
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Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes.  As  I  stated  before  the  Payne  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  difficulty  with  the  Wilson  bill  on  tin  plate  was 
that  it  was  eight  years  too  early.  That  was  all.  We  had  not  learned 
the  business. 

I  believe  the  American  tin-plate  worker  to-day  is  earning  more  tihan 
ever  per  diem.  He  is  not  earning  quite  as  much  per  ton,  because  the 
manufacturer  has  substituted  larger  mills,  which  very  greatly  increase 
the  tonnage  output,  and  the  workingman  divided  that  with  the 
manufacturer. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  he  earning  as  much  as  he  did  in  1908? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  think  without  question  he  is  earning  more  per 
day  than  he  ever  earned  before.  I  am  willing  to  stand  on  that  posi- 
tion.    He  is  earning  more  per  day  than  he  ever  earned  before. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  expert  roller  is  earning  $8.25  to-day  t 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  He  is  in  our  own  mill.  Last  year  he  earned 
$8.90  per  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  something  more  than  the  average 
president  of  an  American  coUege  receives,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  is  a  bad  subject  to  get  me  on.  I  think  the 
professors  and  the  preachers  are  treated  most  abominably. 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly  your  laborers,  in  comparison,  are 
treated  very  finely. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Understand  this,  Senator,  which  I  emphasize  in 
my  remarks  here:  They  are  the  few  who  have  spent  years  of  bard 
work  and  brain  study  to  learn  how  to  operate  in  those  positions.  T^th 
aU  due  respect  to  the  college  professor,  some  of  those  rollers  have 
studied  just  as  hard  and  have  sweated  a  whole  lot  harder  to  get  to 
their  position  of  $8.90  than  the  college  professor  has;  and  the  brain  of 
that  roller  is  exercised  every  day,  every  minute,  to  know  how  to  do 
that  work  right. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  compare  them  also  with  the  study  of 
those  who  are  practicing  law.  I  saw  some  statistics  a  short  time  ago 
which  show  that  the  average  lawyer  in  the  United  States  is  earning 
half  of  what  your  roller  man  is  receiving,  although  he  works  much 
more  than  8  hours,  or  10  or  12,  or  probably  16  hours  a  day,  7  days 
in  the  week,  and  probably  Sunday  forenoons. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  think  you  had  better  pass  a  new  bill  here,  then^ 
to  stop  that.  I  do  not  believe  in  seven  days' work  in  the  week;  I  do 
not  believe  in  12  hours'  work  in  the  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  spoke  of  it  simply  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  wages.  Certainty,  you  are  not  contending  that  yoyr  men 
are  not  getting  very  good  wages  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  They  are  getting  excellent  wages,  but  I  couptie 
with  that  that  they  deserve  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  trust  the  Senator  does  not  mean  that  the 
man  works  Sunday  forenoon.     He  said  six  days  and  a  half. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know  a  great  many  of  them  do. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  that  they  did  not 
go  to  church.     PLaughter.] 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  In  the  framing  of  this  bill  the  present  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  conceded  the  differences  in  the  tin  mills 
between  America  and  Wales,  and  have  granted  us  that  45  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. '  They  have  conceded  the  difference  in  capital  in- 
vestment between  Wales  and  America  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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and  have  practically  given  us  in  this  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  a 
protection  of  55  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  as  against  the  $1  per  100 
pounds  that  we  asked. 

The  crux  of  this  difference,  however,  depends  on  the  point  of  con- 
sumption of  tin  plate,  and  that,  of  course,  is  what  represents  the 
consumer's  cost.  As  we  state  in  our  brief  here,  two-tnirds  of  the 
consumption  of  tin  plate  is  at  the  seaboard.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  that.  Tin  plate  having  been  all  imported  for  many  years,  it  was 
natural  that  the  buyer  in  tms  country  should  wish  to  be  located  at  the 
cheapestpoint,  of  course,  which  was  at  the  seaboard,  and  they  are  still 
there.  The  other^  and  more  important  reason  at  the  present  time, 
is  that  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  all  the  tin  plate  that  is  manuf acturea 
any  place  in  the  world — in  this  country,  Wales,  or  wherever  it  is 
made — ^is  used  for  containers,  cans,  what  you  see  on  the  dump  heap,and 
most  of  it  is  used  for  foods.  Along  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  Balti- 
more, for  instance,  is  the  largest  consumer  of  tin  plate  in  the  world. 
You  know  of  the  oyster  industry  at  Baltimore,  and  the  canning  of 
oysters.  You  know  of  the  canning  industries  located  in  Virginia  and 
Delaware,  their  crops  of  peaches  and  tomatoes  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds.  You  go  f  artner  north,  into  Massachusetts  and  up  into  Maine, 
and  you  have  the  sardine  packing  all  along  the  seacoast.  You  ^o 
down  to  the  Gulf  States  and  to  a  minor  degree — they  do  not  do  qmte 
as  much  manufacturing  there — ^the  same  thing  obtains.  You  go  out 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  it  is  a  very  large  and  a  very  growing  item  in 
their  salmon  packing,  all  in  cans,  and  in  the  State  of  California  their 
fruit  and  vegetable  packing,  aU  in  tins. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Just  extend  that  up  north,  please;  there  is  lots 
of  packing  there. 

Mr.  FoLLANSB££.  Ycs;  the  canning  of  fruit.  So  you  can  see  how 
natural  it  is  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  tin-plate  consumption  is  at 
the  seaboard. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  There  is  considerable  com  canning  in  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs;  but  comparatively^  it  is  small.  It  is  ^ow- 
ing, but  not  growing  anything,  like  the  Pacific  coast  trade,  which  is 
Rowing  by  leaps  ana  bounds  and  is  largely  accountable  for  the  great 
increase  we  have  had.  The  freight  rate,  of  course,  comes  in,  and  it 
makes  the  question  of  tremendous  importance.  I  would  like  to  read 
what  Congressman  Palmer  has  to  say  on  that.  On  page  1427  of  the 
Congressional  Record  he  says: 

The  effect  of  railroad-rate  reduction  is  to  extend  the  overlapping  markets  of  the 
various  steel  and  iron  centers  just  the  distance  that  the  lowered  rate  will  permit  the 
manufactiuer  to  ship  his  material  farther  than  he  could  do  under  the  higher  rate.  A 
like  result  will,  obviouslv,  flow  from  the  reduction  of  the  customs  duties  upon  these 
heavier  froms  of  iron  ana  steel  production,  where  transportation  chaii^ee  so  largely 
enter  into  the  finaJ  cost.  A  lowered  duty  will  widen  the  zone  of  competition  between 
the  foreigner  and  the  American  manufacturer  to  about  the  extent  that  the  reduction 
in  duty  will  pay  the  transportation  charge  inland  from  the  port  of  entry. 

Our  consuming  point  of  two-thirds  of  this  industiy  is  at  the  sea* 
board,  at  the  point  of  entry. 

On  page  1428  Congressman  Hill  asks: 

If  we  meet  the  competition,  and  we  would  meet  it  if  we  are  able  to  do  it  without 
protection,  where  is  your  revenue  if  we  do  not  have  the  increase? 
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And  Congressman  Palmer  replies: 

There  will  be  an  increased  importation,  because  the  American  will  not  be  eo  eaailv 
able  to  meet  the  competition  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  The  American  wiU 
have  a  market  which  will  be  a  little  more,  only  a  little  more,  restricted  than  he  has  at 
present,  the  foreigner  being  able  to  pass  Ihe  port  of  entry  a  little  farther  than  h  e  hta 
been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 

You  can  see  how  very  seriously  that  is  bound  to  influence  tin 
plate,  where  the  consumption  is  right  at  the  point  of  entry,  and 
where  the  foreign  competitor  will  pass  that  point. 

In  our  brief,  on  page  6,  we  recapitulate  these  different  items. 
The  lower  foreign  labor  amounts  to  46.6  cents  per  100  pounds;  the 
lower  cost  foreign  raw  materials,  15  cents  per  100  pounds;  smaller 
capital  investment,  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  freirfit  costs  from 
mills  to  consuming  points,  an  average  of  40  cents.  The  rate  from 
the  Pittsburgh  distnct  to  San  Francisco  is  70  cents;  the  rate  from 
the  same  district  to  New  Orleans  is  34  cents;  the  rate  from  the 
same  district  to  New  York  is  17  cents;  and  we  average  it  at  40 
cents.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  detailed  explanation  of  that, 
because  I  am  going  to  snow  you  a  little  later  on  tnat  Congressman 
Palmer  shows  they  are  simply  going  to  take  that  trade,  the  Pacific 
Cfoast  trade  and  the  Gulf  trade. 

Senator  Heybxjbn.  That  is,  he  admits  that  the  foreigner  will  take 
the  Pacific  coast  trade. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  He  absolutely  admits  it;  and  that  is  the  reason 
he  makes  the  tin-plate  figures — if  you  will  excuse  the  expression — 
the  *'goat"  of  this  Underwood  bill.  I  am  going  to  show  you,  before 
I  am  through,  that  it  takes  from  us  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  entire 
increased  revenue  that  they  propose  under  this  bill  of  a  million 
dollars.  Those  four  items  total  the  equivalent  of  1.11  cents  per 
pound,  as  against  which  we  believe  we  can  stand  in  times  of  bur- 
den, and  could  control  the  American  tin-plate  business,  a  duty  of  1 
cent  a  pound,  with  incidental  importations  at  exceptional  times; 
although  I  want  to  personally  emphasize — and  I  emphasize  this, 
I  think,  a  little  more  than  some  of  my  competitors,  who  were  a  little 
more  strenuous  on  the  revision  of  duty  than  I  was — I  want  to  cflJl 
attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the  auty  of  1^  cents  a  pound  of 
the  Dingley  law  was  reduced  to  the  1.2  cents  per  pound,  of  the 
Payne  law,  the  importations  on  the  Pacific  coast — and  this  is  from 
the  Department  or  Commerce  and  Labor — were  largely  increased. 
In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  they  were  386.010  pounds;  with 
the  reduced  duty  from  1.5  to  1.2,  for  tne  year  ending  June  30,  1911, 
they  were  6,691,616  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  118  times.  I  do  not 
want  to  overemphasize  that. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  importations  through  the  whole  country 
fell  off,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes,  sir;  considerably.  We  have  nothing  to 
conceal  in  this  tin-plate  business. 

Senator  Lodge,  I  think  this  is  what  you  wish  to  emphasize.  The 
establishment  of  the  American  tin-plate  industry  under  a  reasonable 
tariff  most  emphatically  has.  not  increased  the  cost  to  the  domestic 
consumer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  reduced  the  price,  as  shown 
below.  We  have  tables  here,  then,  for  the  period  from  1872  to  1878, 
when  the  duty  was  16  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Including  that  duty  the 
average  price  to  the  American  consumer  was  S7.30 — that  is  for 
Welsh  tin  plate,  with  the  duty  added. 
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Senator  Lodge.  That  is  per  hundredweight  1 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes,  sir;  although  we  call  it  ordinarily  a  box. 
but  a  hundredweight  box  is  a  standard  in  tin  plate.  It  is  both  box 
and  per  hundredweight.  During  the  period  1879  to  1891 ,  when  the 
duty  was  1  cent  per  pound,  strictly  a  revenue  duty,  added  to  the 
Welsh  cost,  the  American  manufacturer  was  paying  $4.81  per  box 
of  100  pounds.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  American  tin 
plate  made  here,  excepting  a  few  industries  had  attempted  to  make 
It  and  had  gone  into  bankruptcy;  they  could  not  do  it.  For  Ameri- 
can tin  plate,  for  the  period  1904  to  1908,  when  we  had  the  Dingley 
law  of  1.5  per  pound,  the  American  consumcft*  paid,  on  an  average, 
$3.48.  For  the  period  1909  to  1911,  which  includes  from  the  passage 
of  the  Payne  bill  to  the  present  time,  when  the  duty  is  1 .2  cents  per 
pound,  the  American  consumer  has  paid  on  an  average  $3.38  cents: 
and  we  added  a  note  here  saying  that  during  this  time  the  price  of 
block  tin,  all  of  which  is  imported  free  of  duty,  largely  usea  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin  plate,  has  averaged  2  cents  per  pound  higher  than 
for  the  period  1908.  Were  it  not  for  this  factor,  the  average  price 
for  1909-1911  would  have  been  reduced  to  $3.34. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  that  advance  in  block  tin  owing  to  the  increase 
in  metal  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  The  price  of  block  tin  is  absolutely  controlled 
by  a  syndicate  of  London  speculators.  They  have  been  able  to  very 
greatly  advance  it  during  this  period,  the  last  three  years,  and  even 
before  that,  and  maintain  it,  owing  to  the  very  much  increased  pro- 
duction of  tin  plate,  less  than  the  largely  increased  consumption  of 
block  tin. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  all  comes  from  the  Malay  East  Indies,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Practically  all.  Any  advantage  there  may  be 
in  the  price  of  block  tin  goes  to  the  Englishman,  because  the  pnce  is 
controlled  in  England.  I  do  not  know  how  much  that  advantage 
mav  be;  it  is  impossible  to  find  out. 

On  page  7  of  our  brief  we  give  a  summary  of  import  duties  on  tin 

flate.  Li  1864  it  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  no  American  manu- 
acture.  In  1872, 15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  no  American  manufacture. 
Right  at  that  period — I  do  not  know  what  bill  it  was,  but  it  was  prior 
to  1872 — there  was  the  intent  undoubtedly  to  protect  the  American 
tin-plate  industry,  and  3  nulls  started,  one  at  Demmler,  Pa.,  to  which 
I  have  referred  before;  one  at  Welkville,  Ohio,  and  the  third  at 
Leechburg,  Pa. :  and  the  Leechbui^  plant  was  owned  and  manned  by 
a  Welshman  wno  knew  the  business  from  a  to  z.  That  tariff  bill, 
which  I  think  was  the  act  of  1864  probably,  or  a  little  later  than  that, 
read,  **Tin  plate  or  iron,  galvanized,  shall  have  a  duty" — I  think  it 
was  2i  cents  a  pound.  It  was  abundantly  protected.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fessenden,  to>whom  the  importers  appealed  after  the 
establishment  of  these  3  small  plants 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  1862. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  am  a  little  confused  in  my  dates. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  must  be.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  during  Lincoln's  administration. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  is  the  fact  then.  He  interpreted  that  to 
mean  tin  plates  galvanized,  or  iron  galvanized,  an  absolute  absurdity, 
because  a  coating  of  spelter  zinc  has  never  yet  been  put  on  a  coating 
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of  tin.  He  personally  and  individually  inserted  a  comma  in  that  bill 
and  made  tnat  interpretation,  and  these  three  small  plants  simply 
went  into  bankruptcy  and  quit.  The  industry  was  stifled  there 
absolutely  and  never  again  turned  up  until  the  McKinley  bill  was 
passed. 

The  bill  of  1883,  strictly  a  revenue  tariff  measure,  provided  for  1 
oent  a  pound.  In  1890  the  McEinley  bill,  effective  July  1,  1891,  was 
2.2  cents  per  pound,  and  we  have  the  notation  here,  ''Many  milk 
built  and  a  rapidly  growing  industry  developed."  Eighteen  hun* 
dred  and  ninety<-four,  1.2  cents  per  pound:  ^' (Growth  halted,  milk 
idiut  down,  strikes,  labor  reductions,  4nd  so  forth.'' 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninetjr^even,  1.5  cents  per  pound:  ''Indus* 
trv  revived,  many  new  mills  built.  Employment  given  to  thousands 
additional  workmen.    Prices  greatly  reduced. " 

Nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  1.2  cents  per  pound:  "Phenomenal 
^growth  in  the  industiy.  Capacity  greatly  mcreased.  Prices  further 
reduced  and  consumption  increased  33|  percent^  and  in  1911  amounted 
to  800,000  tons  as  compared  with  329,000  tons  m  1890,  prior  to  begin- 
mins  of  manufacture  in  United  States. " 

You  can  see,  gentlemen,  from  this  mention  that  the  American  tin- 
plate  industry  has  been  the  football  of  the  tariffs.  We  hope  we  are 
j&Qit  to  be  so  adversely  treated.    We  want  to  see — ^and  I  think  we  can 

r'  ';e  clearly — ^what  the  effect  on  this  industry  is  going  to  be  should 
Underwood  bill  become  a  law. 

.  Thereupon  at  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
3  o'clock  p..  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  a  recess,  at  3  o'clock 
p.  m. 

8TATEHEHT   OF   MS.   A.   F.   HUSTOBT,    OF   COATESVILLE,    PA., 

SEPBESElfTnrO  THE  LVKSFS  IROV  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  fuU  name  ? 

Mr.  Huston.  Abram  F.  Huston. 

The  Chairman.  Your  works  are  at  Coatesville  ? 

Mr.  Huston.  Coatesville,  Pa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  line  do  you  manufacture  principally  ? 

Mr.  Huston.  We  make  steel  plates  for  boilers,  ships,  bndges,  tanks, 
And  similar  work — ^^flat  plates. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  in  your  own  way  your  views  with 
Tegard  to  this  proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Huston.  I  consider  it  will  be  disastrous  to  our  line  of  business 
to  reduce  the  duty  as  proposed.  We  are  already  just  on  the  balance 
point.  I  might  state  that  we  ship  more  steel  plates  to  the  Pacific 
«coast,  largely,  than  any  other  concern.  I  telegraphed  to  get  the  latest 
4td vices.  The  Oermafi  plates  are  quoted  cheaper  than  we  can  get 
overland  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  we  are  able  to  hold  and  get  some 
^advantage  in  price;  they  would  rather  deal  with  the  home  maker. 
But  if  there  is  a  lowering  in  duty,  naturally  the  whole  of  that  territory 
will  go  to  the  Germans,  or  other  foreign  countries.  The  Germans 
seem  to  be  the  most  progressive  and  make  the  lowest  prices.    What 
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would  occur  on  the  Atlantic  coast  I  do  not  know:  but  I  am  very  sure 
all  the  Pacific  coast  would  go,  and  we  could  only  hold  the  Atlantic 
coast  by  radical  reductions  in  wages. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Huston.  In  busy  times  we  employ  from  1,500  to  2,000  men. 
Of  course  we  are  not  employing  that  many  now.  We  have  seen  the 
ups  and  downs  whenever  tnere  has  been  a  proposed  change  in  the 
ttixiS,  and  it  paralyzes  business  until  we  know  where  we  are.  I 
have  been  through  several  of  them,  having  been  in  business  continu-^ 
ousl^  for  40  years  this  coming  summer,  and  through  four  generations 
continuously,  in  the  same  spot,  formerly  in  the  iron  business,  of  courses 
Steel  is  a  more  recent  affair. 

Tlie  Chairman.  This  agitation  about  tariff  revision  has  had  a 
serious  effect  on  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Huston.  It  has;  so  that  we  have  been  running  part  of  the 
time  only  40  per  cent.  At  present  we  are  probably  running  50 
per  cent,  or  a  shade  more.  But  we  have  not  for  a  good  white 
Deen  running  anywhere  near  capacity.    And  I  might  say  that  ^ 

E resent,  and  for  some  time  past,  we  have  been  having  to  take  orders 
elow  cost.  We  want  to  Keep  the  works  moving,  keep  our  men 
employed;  and  we  figured  we  could  better  lose  some  money  in  taking 
business  during  this  time,  to  tide  over  a  bad  time,  rather  than  shut 
down  our  works  and  destroy  our  organization  and  our  place  in  the 
trade  generally. 

I  did  not  come  with  any  set  speech,  but  just  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks,  and  to  protest  most  emphatically  against  this  proposed 
change,  which  would  be  disastrous,  I  feel,  to  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  nothing  further  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Huston.  I  do  not  know  of  an3rthing  further  that  I  could  add 
to  that.    I  desired  to  say  just  a  few  words,  to  state  my  position. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  committee  has  been  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  SAMXTEL  M.  HTBEMAV,  OF  FHILADBIFHIA 
PA.,  BEPBESEiniirG  THE  EETSTOVE  WATCH  CO. 

Mr.  Htneman.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Roscoe  C.  McCuUoch,  who  repre- 
sents some  of  the  American  watch  manufacturers,  has  just  stepped 
out  of  the  room,  and  in  his  absence,  and  for  him,  I  desire  to  present 
a  brief,  which  embodies  in  it  practically  all  that  the  watchmakers 
have  to  say  concerning  the  subject;  and  they  desire  that  I,  for  them, 
enter  a  serious  protest  against  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  brief  will  be  received. 

Mr.  Hyneman.  I  have  further  to  say  that  without  much  doubt 
the  manufacturers  themselves  will  appear  before  the  committee  at  H 
later  date. 

The  Chairaian.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  the  principals 
to  appear  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hyneman.  I  will  have  that  done. 

The  brief  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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STATEKENT  OF  ME.  W.  V.  FOLLAVSBEE— Gontianed. 

The  Chaieman.  Now,  Mr.  FoUansbee,  you  may  continue  your 
statement. 

.  Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  interest  manifested  this  morning  as  to  who  might  be  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  three,  which  I  have  been  quite  ciuious 
to  find  out  myself,  and  I  have  been  informed  since  then  that  it  was 
Con^essman  Hull,  of  Tennessee,  Congressman  Dixon,  of  Indiana, 
making  up  the  subcommittee  with  Congiiessman  Palmer  as  chairman, 
who  formulated  this  iron  and  steel  schedide. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Dixon  is  a  Democrat  from  a  little  town  in 
Indiana  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  He  is  from  Indiana;  I  do  not  know  which 
district  he  is  from.    The  names  were  just  given  to  me  on  a  slip. 

I  would  like  to  outline,  now  that  we  have  gone  over  the  wages,  etc., 
the  effect  that  the  proposed  Underwood  bill,  with  its  20  }>er  cent 
ad  valorem  on  tin  plate,  will  have  on  the  industry.  It  is  astonishing, 
as  the  Congressional  Record  is  gone  over,  to  see  the  very  great  im- 
portance made  of  the  item  of  tin  plate.  There  are  many  paragraphs 
m  the  Record  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  of  tin  plate.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds,  and,  I  presume,  almost 
thousands,  of  items  in  this  iron  and  steel  schedule,  in  their  infinite 
variety,  when  it  comes  to  the  summary,  the  one  item  of  pig  iron  is 
jgiven  column  after  column;  practically,  however,  being  an  outline  of 
the  differences,  evidently,  of  Congressman  Palmer  with  his  own  con- 
stituents, the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Tin  plate  is  then  further  made 
much  more  prominent  than  most  items  in  that  in  the  summary  it  is 
given  over  two  columns,  while  no  other  items  are  mentioned  what- 
ever, excepting  aluminum,  to  which  is  devoted  about  three-quarters 
of  a  column;  and  umbrella  ribs,  something  over  one-half  column. 

To  show,  now,  that  this  subcommittee,  and  the  House,  accord- 
ingly, which  has  so  supinely  accepted  their  recommendations,  are 
proposing  to  deliver  over  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  the  Pacifie 
coast  trade  and  the  Giilf  trade,  I  beg  leave  to  again  refer  to  the  Con- 
cessional Record,  and  Congressman  Palmer's  own  individual  men- 
tion, this,  of  course,  showing  the  influence  of  freight  rates  on  this 
industry,  the  consumption  of  which  is  so  largely  located  at  the 
seaboard.  The  Congressional  Record  date  is  January  26  of  this 
y^ear.  The  page  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
tin-plate  inaustry,  is  1428,  on  the  nrst  column,  two-thirds  of  liie 
way  down  the  column. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  not  declining  to  yield,  but  I  trust  the  gentleman  will  not  uk 
his  questions  so  rapidly  as  to  shut  off  reply.  Take,  for  instance,  tin  plate.  Tin  plate 
sells  at  a  certain  price  in  Pittsbuigh.  It  costs  the  consumer  in  New  Orleans  or  San 
Francisco  very  much  more  because,  obviously,  it  costs  money  to  cairy  it  across  the 
continent.  Now,  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  never  in  a  thousand  years,  perhaps, 
with  all  the  reduction  we  put  on  the  article  in  this  bill,  bring  his  tin  plate  into  Pitts- 
burgh,  but  he  can  lay  it  down  at  New  Orleans  and  at  San  Fmncisco  at  a  price  which 
the  Pittsburgh  manufactm-er  can  not  meet,  and  the  Pittsburgh  manufacturer  will 
not  have  to  meet  it,  because  the  natural  increase  in  the  consumption  and  demand  for 
this  product  will  stall  leave  him,  as  an  American  manufacturer,  a  market  which  wiH 
be  sufficient  to  take  the  ordinary  supply. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  ^ain  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  market 
is  not  in  the  interior,  but  it  is  at  the  coast,  and  Con^gressman  Palm^ 
proposes  to  take  the  coast  trade  from  us,  and  there  is  not  the  market 
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in  Pittsburgh  or  in  the  interior,  except  for  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  American  consumption. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Do  you  mean  a  market  to  the  jobber,  the  whole- 
saler, or  a  market  to  the  consumer } 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  mean  a  market  to  both,  to  anybody  who 
buys,  sells,  or  consumes  tin  plate  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  mean  it  is  distributed  from  one  coast  to 
the  other  t 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Of  course,  it  goes  inland  to  a  large  extent  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  There  is  trade  in  Chicago,  of  course,  and  trade 
in  St.  Louis;  but  all  that  in  the  ag^egate  is  only  about  one-third, 
the  two-thirds  being  at  the  coast  pomts. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is,  the  points  at  which  the  manufactured 
articles  are  used  are  on  the  coast,  largely? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs,  where  they  manufacture  the  tin  plate  into 
other  articles. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  the  market. 

Mr.  FoLi.ANSB£E.  And  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  take 
the  tin  plate  at  the  mill  and  manufacture  it  there  is  because,  as  I 
said  this  morning,  it  goes  into  bulky  cans,  which  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  transport  over  the  continent  at  a  very  much  higher 
freight  rate,  lliat  would  apply  to  cans  half  as  big  as  this  table,  and 
probably  weighing  more. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tin 
out  of  which  utensils  are  made  is  sent  in  sheets  to  the  points  of 
manufacture  because  of  the  question  of  bulk? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  In  every  little  town  where  there  is  a  tinker 
shop  they  are  using  the  material  in  sheets  ? 

Mr.  FoLTjiNSBEE.  Thev  buy  it  packed  in  boxes  of  flat  sheets,  and 
then  work  it  up  in  any  shape  or  form  they  wish. 

I  will  read  from  page  1436,  the  bottom  of  the  second  column,  and 
extending  over  to  the  top  of  the  first  column  on  page  1437.  This 
IS  in  part  of  the  summary  that  accompanies  the  bill  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  after  the  presentation  had  been  made. 

Tin  plate  is  made  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  also  by  a  number  of 
independent  concerns,  tliere  being  now  16  or  17  plants  in  five  States,  two-thirds  of 
them  in  what  is  Imown  as  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

A  good  deal  of  this  that  is  mentioned  now  is  what  Congressman 
Pabner  got  from  this  brief,  his  conclusions,  however,  being  the  very 
opposite. 

The  independents  have  declared  that  thev  would  be  satisfied  with  a  further  reduc- 
tion ol  the  present  duty  to  1  cent  per  pound,  or  |1  per  package  of  100  pounds. 

An  examination  of  cost  of  production  and  transportation  chaiges,  however,  clearly 
shows  that  such  a  rate  would  be  just  as  prohibitive  now  as  2.2  cents  was  under  the 
McKinley  law.  The  duty  fixed  by  the  pending  bill  of  20  per  cent  is  eouivalent  to 
e4  cents  per  hundred  x)ounds,  and  this  will  result  m  an  estimated  revenue  oi  $1,000,000. 

Permit  me  to  repeat  that,  gentlemen,  ''this  wiU  result  in  an  esti- 
mated revenue  of  51,000,000''  or  take  from  the  American  manufac- 
turer for  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  coast  trade  $1,000,000,  to  come 
definitely  and  specifically  out  of  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  the  tin- 
plate  item. 
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Senator  Hetbukn.  What  do  they  estimate  the  total  imports  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  have  all  that  here,  Senator,  and  right  in  that 
connection  I  read  that  the  estimate  of  20  per  cent  is  equivalent  to  64 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  I  repeat  this  will  result  in  an  esti- 
mated revenue  of  $1,000,000."  He  is  wrong  in  his  figures — 64  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  which,  at  20per  cent,  would  be  $3.20  as  the 
cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  the  Welsh  plate  f.  o.  b.  Welrfi  ports. 
That  is  entirely  too  high.  But,  conceding  that  for  the  basis  of  figur- 
ing, his  64  cents  per  hundred  pounds  woiud  equal  $1^.80  per. net.ton, 
and  to  accord  the  estimated  revenue  of  $1,000,000  woula  necessitate 
the  importation  of  78,125  net  tons,  or  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
the  American  production  in  the  vear  1911,  or  800,000  tons.  He  is 
wrong  in  the  quantity  that  wouldf  be  imported.  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  little  later  what  quantity  would  come  in  by  freeing  these  coast 
ports  and  giving  them  practically  to  the  Welsh  manufacturer. 

Senator  Shoot.  Right  there  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
estimated  imit  vaule  per  hundred  pounds,  as  contained  in  their  own 
report,  is  $2.80  instead  of  $3.20. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  will  refer  to  that  later.  Senator,  thank  you.  I 
am  very  glad  you  anticipate  and  realize  all  tnese  things. 

But  upon  the  basis  of  their  own  calculation,  that  78,125  tons,  which 
they  deliberately  suggest  and  propose  to  turn  over  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  at  300  tons  per  annum,  is  equivalent  to  the  production 
of  26  American  tin-mill  umts;  at  70  men  per  mill  is  the  equivalent  of 
1,820  men  thrown  absolutely  out  of  employment,  that  their  labor 
may  be  given  to  the  Welsh  workmen.  At  Congressman  Palmer's 
own  estimate  of  $700  per  annum  earned  by  the  Pennsylvania  tin- 
plate  worker,  the  wages  that  would  be  lost  to  these  1,820  workmen  in 
the  United  States  would  be  $1,274,000.  Our  brief  shows  that  in  the 
other  wages,  in  smelting  the  pig  iron,  reducing  the  pig  iron  to  steel, 
etc.,  a  proportion  of  about  60  per  cent  on  the  raw  material  of  tin 
plate,  whicn  must  be  added  to  the  lost  wages  directly  in  the  tin-plate 
mill,  the  $1,274,000  which  was  mentioned  would  amount  to  $764,000, 
or  ^2,038,000  lost  specifically  to  American  wage  earners  by  this  pro- 
portion of  the  American  product  which  it  is  proposed  to  turn  over  to 
the  foreigner. 

That  would  be  bad  enough,  gentlemen :  and  this  has  simply  been 
figured  out  from  their  own  illustration.  But  this  coast  tradte  on  the 
Pacific  coast  amounts  to  125,000  tons,  approximately.  The  Gulf 
trade,  including  Savannah,  where  the  freight  rates  are  against  the 
American  manufacturers,  the  same  as  to  New  Orleans,  would  amount, 
in  round  figures,  to  25,000  tons.  Adding  them  together  you  have 
practically  160,000,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  run  fully 
160,000  tons,  which  would  be  fully  20  per  cent  of  the  American  tin- 
plate  trade,  or  double  the  78,125  tons  which  thej  calculated  to  be 
necessary  to  raise  this  $1,000,000  in  revenue,  which  means,  accord- 
ingly, that  you  must  throw  out  of  their  jobs  directly  in  the  American 
tin-plate  nulls  not  less  than  3,640  men  drawing  actual  wages  of 
$2,548,000,  but  also  the  additional  men  who  are  mining  the  coal  to 
make  the  coke  to  smelt  the  pig  iron  to  convert  the  steel  that  goes  into 
these  800,000  tons,  increasing  the  lost  wages  to  the  American  work- 
men by  $1,428,800,  or  a  direct  total  of  $3,976,800.  And  you  are  not 
then  including  the  coal  miner,  with  whom  we  also  greatly  sympathize, 
who  is  digging  the  coal  to  make  the  steam  to  run  the  mills.     I  do  not 
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know  how  many  additional  men  that  would  add,  but  it  would  run  up 
into  hundreds,  and  possibly  as  much  as  a  thousand  or  more,  and  theur 
wages  thrown  in  with  the  others  would  certainly  mean  $5,000,000  per 
annum  lost  to  the  American  wage  earner. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  several  times  that  to  the  people  who  fur- 
nish these  wage  earners  with  the  things  they  consume  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Hetburn.  In  other  words,  general  prosperity? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Absolutely.  I  want  to  emphasize  their  conces- 
sion of  these  coast  markets.  Down  below  he  concedes  a  freight  dif^ 
ferential  of  7  cents  per  hundred,  which,  however,  is  only  the  mfferen- 
tial  in  favor  of  the  Welshman  between  Welsh  shipping  ports,  like 
Swansea,  and  New  York.  For  a  long  period  of  years  you  could  ship 
tin  plate  from  the  Welsh  ports  to  New  York  at  from  8  to  10  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  To  ship  it  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  cost  17  cents 
per  box  of  100  pounds.  Congressman  Palmer  allows  that  differential 
of  7  cents  and  takes  out  45  cents  difference  in  labor,  and  he  takes  out 
10  cents  because  of  greater  capital  investment,  and  he  adds  that  7 
cents  differential,  makmg  up  62  cents,  which,  on  the  first  column  of 

Eage  1437,  he  concedes  to  the  American  manufacturer,  and  I  quote 
im: 

The  foreigner  has  an  advantage  of  62  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the  proposed 
duty  IB  64  cents — 

which  he  says  up  here.  Senator  Smoot  mentioned  a  little  while  ago 
that  they  themselves  conceded  that  the  price  was  only  $2.80,  and  20 
per  cent  on  $2.80  is  56  cents. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  is  $3.20,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  last  year. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  with  a  specific  duty;  but  no  telling  what 
the  ad  valorem  would  be,  if  we  had  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  deiQ  with. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  their  figures  are  correct,  $3.20,  as  given  in 
the  report.     I  understood  yoii  to  say  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  You  are  not  entirely  correct,  Senator,  and  I  am 
going  to  develop  that  a  Uttle  later  on.  Figures  do  not  lie,  but  they 
frequently  deceive,  and  I  believe  the  United  States  Government  stat- 
istician, Mr.  Austin^  would  be  almost  wiUing  to  concede  that  now, 
after  he  has  looked  mto  the  situation  in  accordance  yaOi  some  letters 
I  have  sent  him  and  in  accordance  with  pubUcations  in  trade  papers^ 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  what  they  say.  But  I  notice  this, 
that  in  Europe  the  importations  for  1910  amounted  to  $4,340,041,  but 
there  were  154,199,093  pounds  imported,  and  you  can  plainly  see  that 
that  amounts  to  only  aoout  two  dollars  and  eighty-oad  cents. 

Senator  Johnson.  Get  the  figures  for  1911. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  them  here  for  1910. 

Senator  Johnson.  For  1910  it  is  as  you  have  given. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  report  so  shows  for  1910. 

Mr.  FoLUkNSBEE.  You  will  notice  that  Congressman  Palmer  has^ 
shown  us  very  clearly,  by  his  own  argument,  that  as  high  an  ad 
valorem  duty  as  62  cents — that  is,  with  the  20  per  cent,  would  figure 
62  cents — the  American  manufacturer  will  iust  be  able  to  hold  the 
Atlantic  coast  trade,  and  he  will  have  mignty  hard  work  doing  it,. 
because  the  duty  will  average,  instead  of  62  cents,  about  56  or  54 
cents,  or  possibly  lower  than  50  cents,  down  into  the  forties. 
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Senator  Smoot.  And  the  foreigner  can  use  this  market  at  all  times 
for  a  dumping  ground  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Most  assuredly.  It  is  bad  enough  without  tiiat. 
Now,  I  want  to  confirm  Mr.  Palmer's  own  statements.  The  freight 
rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  is  34  cents  per  package  of  100 
pounds.  As  you  gentlemen  know,  water  freights  are  very  cheap,  and 
it  IS  about  as  easy  to  send  on  a  tramp  steamer  or  even  on  a  sailing  vessel 
heavy  goods,  compactly  packed,  easily  handled,  Uke  tin  plate,  which 
is  so  frequently  used  as  ballast  without  any  tariff  charge  at  aU — ^it  is 
Bs  easy  to  send  it  from  Swansea,  Wales,  to  Gulf  ports  at  from  8  to  10 
<^ents  a  hundred  pounds  as  it  is  to  New  York;  and  throwing  out  the 
question  of  no  freight  charge  while  carried  as  ballast,  we  will  take 
what  would  approxmiately  be  the  maximum,  of  10  cents,  which  would 
dhow  the  Welsh  manufacturer  im  advantage  of  24  cents  over  the 
American  manufacturer  to  transport  to  New  Orleans  or  other  Gulf 

Sorts.  Add  to  that  24  cents,  and  we  will  see  again  the  62  cents,  which 
[r.  Palmer  thinks  it  will  be,  although  that  is  6  to  8  cents  too  high, 
And  we  have  86  cents. 

Senator  Lodge.  Will  the  62  include  the  7  cents  differential  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  adding  the  New  Orleans  differential  of  24  cents, 
you  do  not  add  it  to  62.    You  add  it  to  56. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  The  point  Mr.  Palmer  made  in  making  up  his  62 
cents  was  taking 

Senator  Lodge.  When  adding  the  New  Orleans  differential,  you  do 
not  want  to  add  in  the  New  York  differential,  too. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  We  add  that  as  a  freight  differential,  as  we  are 
epeaking  now.  Senator,  from  Wales  to  New  Orleans,  or  the  Pittsburgh 
<fistrict  to  New  Orleans. 

Senator  Lodge.  Where  the  figure  was  24  cents,  as  I  understood 
you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs. 

Senator  Ix)DG£.  But  you  do  not  want  to  add  to  that  your  double 
advantage,  both  the  New  York  and  the  New  Orleans  differential, 
when  you  are  calculating  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  We  are  not  doing  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  thought  the  62  cents  included  the  New  York 
differential? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Mr.  Palmer  is  making  that  his  illustration. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  makes  up  the  62  cents  he  gives! 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  He  conceded  45  cents  for  difference  in  labor,  10 
cents  as  the  difference  in  material,  and  that  7  cents. 

Senator  Lodge.  Very  well.  Now,  in  making  up  the  New  Orleans 
rate,  you  want  to  take  the  45  cents  for  labor  and  the  10  cents  for 
capital  and  the  24  cents  instead  of  7,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  do  not  know  that  I  entirely  catch  your  reas- 
oning, Senator;  but  I  think  we  both  arrive  at  the  same  result. 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  because  you  said  the  total  was  86  cents,  but 
I  should  say  it  was  79.  I  think  I  must  be  right  about  that.  If  the 
62  includes  the  New  York  differential — 7  cents — of  course,  in  calcu- 
lating the  New  Orleans  advantage  you  must  not  include  the  New 
York  differential,  but  only  the  New  Orleans  differential. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  scc  BOW  wherc  I  got  my  62  cents.  I  am  trying 
to  show  the  freight  advantage  that  the  Welshman  has  over  the 
American  in  making  his  shipments  to  New  Orleans. 
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Senator  Lodge.  Exactly.    How  do  you  make  that  up  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBBE.  The  diflference  between  34  cents 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  I  understand  that;  you  are  making  up  the 
advantage  to  New  Orleans,  and  you  put  in  45  cents  for  labor,  do  you  f 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  10  cents  for  capital  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  not  add  the  New  Orleans  differential  in 
freiffht* 

Mr.  Follansbee.  But  he  does  not  give  it  to  us;  we  can  not  add  it 
to  it.    It  is  to  be  subtracted  from  us. 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  I  thought  those  were  the  advantages  that 
thev  had.  You  make  up  your  New  York  differential — labor,  capital, 
andi  frdght  rate. 

Mr.  I>oLLANSBEE.  That  is  not  coming  into  this;  we  are  talking 
about  New  Orleans. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  aware  of  that.  Do  you  not  make  it  up  the 
same  way  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  .We  do,  practically  the  same  way. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  the  difference  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  if  you  are  calculating  the  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  New  York  is  7  cents  in  favor  of  the  Welshman. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  understand  that  perfectly.  You  make  up  New 
York  with  three  elements 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge  [continuing! .  Labor,  capital,  freight  differential. 
Now,  you  make  up  New  Orleans  in  the  same  way — ^labor,  capital, 
freight  differential — ^but  vou  can  not  add  in  both  the  New  xorK  dif- 
ferential and  the  New  Orleans  differential  at  New  Orleans.  To  make 
62  cents,  you  add  in  the  New  York  7  cents  differential. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  know  my  brain  is  working  a  little  slowly, 
Senator.  I  have  been  here  so  long,  and  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
talk  so  long  as  this,  and  I  am  some^at  exhausted.  But  I  feel  quite 
sure  my  premises  are  correct. 

Senator  Lodge.  Very  well,  go  ahead, 

Mr.  Follansbee.  You  can  see  the  Welsh  manufacturer  has  the 
advantage  to  New  Orleans  of  24  cents. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  freight  i 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  other  advantage  has  he  ? 

Mj.  Follansbee.  He  has  the  advantage  of  the  45  cents  and  the  10 
cents — 65  cents. 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  You  wish  to  add  that  to  the  24  and  make  79  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  will  try  to  figure  that  as  you  wish  it.  Senator. 
The  maximum  duty  that  Mt.  Palmer  is  willing  to  allow  us  is  20  per 
cent,  which  he  fiigures  as  64  cents.  Now,  let  us  subtract  this  64  cents 
from  79  cents,  and  we  have  15  cents. 

Senator  Lodge.  Absolutely. 

ilr.  Follansbee.  Or  $3  per  ton.  I  recognize  you  are  just  trying  to 
have  me  straight,  and  I  want  to  be  that  way. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  entirely  agree  with  your  argument.  I  think  you 
made  a  mistake  in  your  figures. 
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Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  This  64  cents  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  wanting  to 
concede  u^  on  the  basis  of  $3.20;  the  Welsh  price,  is  decidedly  high. 
It  is  ^oing  to  average  nearer  56  cents,  and  it  is  only  a  few  ^ears  ago 
that  it  would  have  shown  54  cents.  It  would  add  an  additional  §2 
to  the  $3  advantage  that  he  has  already  added.  So  we  absolutelv 
confirm  his  own  reasoning.  If  he  made  a  mistake  we  would  be  wili- 
ing  to  correct  him  and  show  him  the  advantage  of  it.  But  we  abso- 
lutely confirm  his  own  reasoning  that  it  would  unquestionably  take 
the  Gijf  trade.  When  you  go  out  to  the  Pacific  coas^where  our 
freight  is  70  cents,  i^ainst  the  foreigner's  freight  of  30  ceklti,  you  see 
the  freight  differential  becomes  40  cents,  ana'  is  all  the  iBobre  mag- 
nified. And  so  if  he  is  bound  to  get  the  Gulf  trade,  he  is  doubfy 
bound  to  get  the  Pacific  coast  trade.  I  have  fdready  shown  yoa  thiU 
that  would  amount  to  20  per  cent  of  the  business  and  an  enormoos 
loss  in  wages. 

As  regards  this  question  of  Welsh  prices,  on  page  1428  Congress^ 
man  Palmer  says: 

To-day,  though  tin  plate  abroad  sells  for  $3.80,  the  American  tin-plate  manii&c- 
turer  seems  to  Be  scared  out  of  his  wits  when  he  is  selling  American  tin  plate  here 
lor  $3.60. 

I  want  to  give  Congressman  Palmer  absolutely  due  credit,  and  I  know 
exactly  how  he  was  misled  into  the  statement  that  the  Welsh  plate 
abroaa  sella  at  $3.80.  It  is  only  a  very  limited  quantity  of  the  veiy 
high  grades  that  are  used  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  probab]^  5 
per  cent  of  the  entire  manufacture  and  which  would  never  be  im- 
ported into  this  country  except  to  the  incidental  extent  I  referred 
to  this  morning,  and  will  still  come  in  irrespective  of  the  duty.  But 
the  $3.80  is  absolutely  an  error  as  appUed  to  the  Welsh  price  as  is 
also  his  $3.60  as  applied  to  the  Amencan  price.  He  was  misled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin  for  publication  Monday  morning, 
December  11,  1911,  in  which  are  shown  the  imports  and  exports  for 
the  month  of  October  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  the  imports 
declining  from  11,117,035  pounds  in  1909  to  1,286,877  pounds  in  1911, 
And  the  bureau  goes  on  to  comment  in  this  way: 

The  marked  decline  in  the  imports  duriiig  the  last  two  yeai&  as  explained  in  a 
statement  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  is  due  to  me  hi^  price  of  tin 

Slates  in  foreign  countries,  coupled  with  the  relatively  lower  prices  m  Oie  United 
tates.  In  October,  1911,  the  average  import  price  of  tin  plates  was  3.8  cents  per 
pound,  against  3.2  cents  in  October  of  last  year,  and  2.7  cents  ii\  October,  1909.  As 
the  value  of  imported  articles  is  based  upon  their  actual  wholesale  price  in  the  country 
from  which  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  figures  quoted  woiud  seem  to  indicate 
a  steady  rise  in  the  foreign  price  of  tin  plates,  due  in  part  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
canning  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  growm  in  the  domestic  r^wning  and 
preservmg  industry  in  the  United  States  alone  is  illustrated  by  the  &ct  that  the 
value  of  products  has  increased  from  $38,000,000  in  1890  to  1157,000,000  in  1909. 
Pfttctically  all  the  tin  plate  imported  into  the  United  States  is  the  product  of  Uie 
United  Kmgdom. 

Gentlemen^  you  see  the  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  imports. 
In  other  words,  all  the  cheap  stuff  was  withheld  from  this  country 
and  the  high-priced  stuff,  which  is  in  the  very  small  quantity  referred 
to  here,  was  worth  3.2  cents  per  pound;  but  it  is  immaterial,  it  is 
incidental,  and  it  can  not  figure  as  a  basis  of  calculation  if  you  are 
going  to  let  in  a  large  proportion  of  90  to  95  per  cent  quality,  wMcb 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  American  consumption.  He  was  simplj 
misled  on  that.     He  did  not  make  any  misstatement  at  all.     It  is 
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not  true,  and  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Austin,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics; 
and  called  his  attention  to  it,  and  the  trade  papers  took  it  up  after 
this  document  appeared  and  showed  very  conclusively  just  exactly 
what  I  am  stating. 

The  rate  in  Wales  is  practically  7  shillings  per  100  pounds  for  the 
tin  plate,  which  makes  up  the  lai^e  consumption.  At  $4.86  per 
pound,  less  4  per  cent  discount,  which  they  allow,  you  arrive  at  a 
figure  of  $2.80,  which  is  shown  in  these  Government  statistics,  when 
larger  quantities  were  being  imported. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  that  the  tin  plate  that  would  be  used  in 
canning  sardines  and  com  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs;  for  containers.  The  freight  at  8  cents 
would  make  it  cost  at  New  York  $2.88,  and  the  20  per  cent  duty  on 
that  $2.80  ia  56  cents,  which,  added,  would  make  $3.44.  The  rate 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  is  17  cents,  which,  deducted,  would 
show  $3.27  f .  o.  b.  miUs  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  which  is  about  the 
price  of  the  American  pl^te  to-day. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  price  to-day  for  that  same  quality 
lai^ely  used  in  canning  ?      ^  * 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Tae  price  varies  from  about  $3.30  down  to  some 
figures  pretty  close  to  3  cents,  at  which  the  larger  tin-plate  manufac- 
turers are  selling  to  the  very  heavy  consmners,  and  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  is  much  below  cost  to  the  ordinary  mill;  it  is 
very  much  below  my  cost.  The  market  is  very  greatly  demoralized 
at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  Whj  is  the  market  demoralized  to-day  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Busmcss  is  dull. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  the  packing  industries  usin^  containers  is 
there  demoraUzationI  Take  the  sardine  industiy  and  the  packing  of 
fruit. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Busiuess  is  generally  dull  in  the  iron  and  steel 
line.  You  must  understand  that  it  necessarily  not  only  is  dull  in  Hae 
tin-plate  line,  but  if  you  can  not  sell  plates  and  bars  and  other  com- 
mooities  the  consumption  of  the  steel  is  very  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  large  people  who  nave  their  plate  business  and  their  bar  business 
taken  awav  from  them,  even  ijf  this  growing  tin-plate  business  is 
maintained,  tiy  to  get  additional  tin-plate  tonnage  to  substitute  for 
the  bar  and  plate  and  sheet  tonnage  they  have  lost.  Do  I  make 
myself  clear  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Not  entirely  so  to  me.  If  the  tin-plate  industiy, 
you  say,  is  maintained,  that  is  what  you  are  interested  in  and  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  No;  it  has  not  suffered  proportionately  as 
largely  as  the  others  in  tonnage.  But  there  are  tin-plate  manufac- 
turers who  also  manufacture  all  these  other  goods.  Take  Jones  & 
Loughlin.  Mr.  King  was  on  the  stand  here  a  few  days  ago.  If  he 
<;ould  not  sell  his  steel  in  beams  and  plates  and  bars,  he  would  be 
anxious  to  sell  it  in  tin  plates ;  and,  as  I  said  this  morning,  there  is 
some  30  to  40  per  cent  production  capacity  in  this  country  in  excess 
of  the  home  consumption.  Evenrbody  is  after  eveiy  order  there  is  to 
be  had,  and  it  has  resulted  in  the  very  keenest  competition  in  this 
country,  and  has  driven  the  price  down  to  cost,  or  below  cost,  of 
manufacture. 

This  Government  report  here  shows  annually  average  import  prices 
of  leading  articles  of  merchandise  imported  mto  the  Umted  otates 
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from  1887  to  1911,  and  under  tin  plates,  turned  plates,  and  ta^^s 
tin,  per  pound,  it  shows  this  high  average  for  1911.  But  it  exdudes 
the  cheap  stuff,  and  includes  only  a  fimited  portion  of  expensive 
stuff,  of  3.2.  In  1911  it  is  2.8  and  in  1907,  2.7.  Back  in  1898  it  was 
as  low  as  2.2,  and  if  we  ever  get  back  to  that  figure,  you  see  the  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  would  be  omy  44  cents. 

I  have  very  carefully  gone  over  the  average  figures  as  I  have  been 
able  to  glean  them  from  British  trade  reports,  for  the  12  years  1900 
to  1911,  and  have  made  that  average  11  shillings  7  pence  ha'painv, 
which  will  make  the  rate  2.7  for  the  bulk  of  the  material  that  would 
be  imported. 

I  wish  to  refer  now  to  different  data  as  presented  to  the  House  and 
reported  in  the  record  with  respect  to  this  million  dollars  of  revenue 
which  I  have  shown  you  is  gomg  to  be  taken  out  of  tin  plate.  On 
page  1447  in  the  summary  they  say: 

The  revenue  derived  from  Schedule  0  in  1911  amounted  to  $18,819,349.  These 
figures,  however,  are  gross,  including,  as  they  do,  the  total  drawbacks  on  metals  and 
manufactures  thereof,  which  amountea  last  year  to  $2^531,496,  making  the  net  amount 
of  revenue  from  this  schedule  only  $16,287,853.  It  is  believed  that  the  adjustment 
of  rates  made  by  H.  R.  18642  will  materially  correct  the  conditions  which  are  respon- 
sible for  this  great  loss  in  the  revenue  from  drawbacks,  and  that  the  estimate  of 
$17,477,640  for  the  first  fiscal  vear  under  H.  R.  18642  will  more  nearly  represent  the 
net  than  the  gross  amount  of  diutiee. 

Subtracting  his  figures  shows  an  estimated  increase  of  revenue  of 
$1,189,787.  I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  concede,  from  my  repeated 
(quotations,  that  he  expects  to  get  one  miUion  of  it  out  of  the  tin-plate 
item  alone. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that,  and  I  will  quote  you  again,  on  page  1428, 
in  a  different  paragraph  from  what  I  referred  to  before: 

There  is  not  any  importation  of  tin  plate  to-di^  for  domestic  consumption,  as  the 
^nUeman  from  Connecticut  very  well  knows.  If  there  is,  or  was,  a  prohibitory  tariff 
m  the  world,  the  tariff  on  tin  plate  is  one .  We  get  through  the  customhouse  a  beautiful 
looking  book  revenue  of  about  $1,800,000  or  $1,900,000,  and  we  give  back  evei^  dollar 
of  it,  or  at  least  99  per  cent  of  it,  in  drawbacks.  The  only  people  who  bring  it  in  are 
the  oil  people  and  the  cannine  people,  who  want  to  send  it  out  as  containers.  We 
have  written  this  rate  at  such  a  figure  that  the  foreign  article  will  come  into  this  country 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  we  will  have  a  milUon  dollars  of  revenue  out  of  the 
tin-plate  paragraph  in  this  bill  if  it  becomes  a  law  which  will  be  actual  revenue  and 
not  oook  revenue. 

Their  whole  increase  is  only  one  million  one  hundred  and  odd  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  they  get  a  million  of  it  out  of  tin  plate,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  repeated  and  reiterated  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  had  the  pig-iron  men  and  the  plate  men  and 
the  other  men  before  you,  and  I  have  no  conflict  with  them;  1  am  in 
absolute  sympathy  with  them.  Practically  everjrthing  they  have 
said,  I  am  sure,  is  exactly  correct,  as  they  see  it  in  their  business. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  the  inaccuracies,  the  incongruities  in 
this  whole  tariff  bill.  I  want  the  whole  bill  defeated,  not  simply  the 
tin-plate  item,  as  shown  by  their  own  statistics.  T  et  us  start  right 
in  with  the  crude  material.  On  page  1450,  two- thirds  of  the  way 
down  the  page,  we  have  the  item  pig  iron,"  and  we  have  heard 
the  debate  about  the  pig-iron  duty.  Mr.  Underwood,  whose  name 
is  carried  on  this  bill,  over  and  over  and  over  again  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  says  he  is  a  pig-iron  manufacturer,  and  says  he  can  make 
it  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  made  any  place  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
does  not  want  any  duty  on  it,  practically.    Let  us  see  how  much 
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revenue  he  wants  on  it.  These  are  figures  taken  from  the  Grovem- 
ment  records,  and  they  show  us,  in  the  year  1910,  $1,520,984  worth 
of  pig  iron  imported;  in  the  year  1911,  $957,074  worth  of  pig  iron 
was  imported,  and  they  estimate,  under  this  new  bill,  that  $1,500,000 
worth  will  be  imported,  or,  mind  you,  less  than  the  year  1910,  although 
^eater  than  the  year  1911 ;  and  the  revenue  the  (jovemment  secured 
m  1910  was  $256^,619,  and  the  revenue  secured  in  1911  was  $149,864; 
and  on  Mr.  Underwood's  pig  iron,  under  this  Underwood  bill,  they 
expect  to  collect  only  $120,000  in  revenue.  Gentlemen,  I  can  go 
over  a  multitude  of  these  tables  that  are  given  us  right  by  this  Dem- 
ocratic Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  show  you  in  enormoua 
tonnages  that  the  duties  are  not  increased,  but  are  decreased. 

Scrap  is  the  same  way.  Scrap  is  substituted  for  pig  iron,  and: 
Mr.  Underwood  does  not  expect  much  more  scrap  to  come  in,  and 
he  does  not  expect  to  have  tne  Government  secure  revenue  out  of  it 
under  this  bill.  The  same  thing  applies  very  largely  to  beams,  to 
railway  bars,  to  galvanized  sheets,  to  steel  ingots,  and"  we  come  down 
here  to  the  interesting  paragraph  on  page  1457  of  cast-iron  pipe*. 
Under  the  Payne  tariji'  in  1910  there  were  205,714  pounds  imported, 
a  beggarly  little  100  tons;  in*  1911  there  were  213,121  pounds,  or 
practically  the  same  little  100  tons.  And  the  respective  revenues^ 
that  were  secured  in  1910  and  1911  were  $568  and  $533;  and  under 
this  tari.  -for-revenue  measure  they  expect  will  be  imported  $5,000' 
worth,  giving  the  Government  a  decreased  duty  of  only  $500;  and 
the  cas^-iron  pipe  manufacturers  are  Mr.  Underwood's  largest  cus- 
tomers, and  he  does  not  expect  them  to  lose  any  of  their  trade. 
I  am  too  tired,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  gentlemen  are  too  weary ^ 
to  have  me  go  from  illustration  to  illustration  of  exactly  the  same* 
kind.     I  am  going  to  refer  to  only  two  more. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  you  desire  to  file  in  writing, 
in  addition  to  your  remarks,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  think  I  have  said  almost  enough.  But  let  us 
look  at  one  other  item  here.  On  page  1456,  paragraph  18,  automo- 
biles, 40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  thmk  the  automobile  industry  of 
America  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries  there  is.  It  has  grown 
phenomenally.  In  1910  there  were  $1,263,283  in  duties  collected, 
and  the  duties  collected  in  1911  were  $748,253.  They  propose  to 
coUect  on  this  luxury  a  reduced  duty  of  only  $680,000.  Uentlemen, 
the  fanners  and  the  workmen  are  not  riding  m  imported  automobiles. 
The  fellow  who  buys  an  automobile  abroad  is  buying  a  seven,  eight, 
or  ten  thousand  dollar  machine,  and  this  bill  proposes  to  show  the 
farmers  of  this  country  a  reduction  in  duty  on  the  multimillionaires' 
purchases  abroad.  To  my  mind  it  does  not  quite  gee.  I  think  they 
are  the  fellows  who  should  have  the  duty  put  up  on  them.  The  fellow 
who  can  buy  a  seven  or  ten  thousand  aoUar  automobile  can  pay  a 
little  more  getting  it  into  this  country.  There  are  a  good  many 
items  just  exactly  like  that. 

To  confiiXQ  my  repeated  statement  that  they  expect  to  get  the 
tin-plate  revenue  from  importations  to  $1,000,000,  they  outline,  on 
page  1464,  an  increase  of  importations  up  to  $5,000,000,  and  this^ 
means  not  counting  their  drawback  business  that  is  reexported,  and 
thev  get  their  20  per  cent  on  it — $1,000,000.  It  is  confirmed  over 
and  over  again  that  the  $1,000,000  is  to  come  out  of  the  tin-plate- 
item. 
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Senator  Hetbubn.  Probably  a  condition  would  be  brought  about 
by  which  we  could  use  tin  plates  and  tin  cups  to  eat  and  drink  out 
of.     PLaughter.]    That  might  bring  up  the  importations. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Thesc  are  Democratic  statistics.  Starting  on 
page  1473,  and  going  over  to  pages  1474  and  1475,  are  given  the 
equivalent  ad  vdorem  duties  on  tin  plate  in  other  countries.  In 
Germany  it  is  17.1  per  cent;  in  France  it  is  32.4  per  cent;  in  Italy 
it  is  36.4;  in  Austria-Hungary ,  where  they  make  tin  plates,  it  is  51.4 
per  cent;  in  Canada  it  is  given  as  1.8  per  cent,  which  is  an  error, 
However,  as  the  Canadian  duty  is  free,  in  Bel^um  it  is  free^*  in  the 
Netherlands  it  is  free;  in  Russia,  on  the  frontier  where  the  imports 
would  be  brought  in,  the  duty  is  71.3  and  on  the  other  frontier  37.7. 
In  Spain  it  is  33.3  per  cent. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  almost  through,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  are 
very  glad  of  it.     There  is  a  comedy  in  this  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Only  one  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr,  FoLLANSBEE.  Tiiis  is  the  worst.  Mr.  Palmer  says,  on  page 
1437 : 

Why  write  the  rate  at  a  figure  high  enough  to  permit  the  manufacturer  to  have  hifl 
large,  valuable,  and  exceedingly  profitable  Atlantic  coast  market  undisturbed  by 
foreign  competition? 

He  concedes  that  is  all  that  is  left  us  [continuing] : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  a  number  of  comparatively  small  independ- 
ent concerns  engaged  in  this  industry  who  have  built  up  their  busineaB  tmder  hotaouse  * 
conditions  more  carefully  devised  for  their  benefit  than  in  the  case  of  most  other  indus^ 
tries.  Without  desiring  to  protect  the  profits  of  these  manufacturers  to  any  extent^ 
we  must  have  regard  for  the  effect  upon  a  business  created  under  Government  favor- 
itism^n  whidi  the  manu&icturer's  end  of  the  partnership  was  entered  into  in  abso- 
lute good  faith — and  we  must  accommodate  the  proposed  reductions  simewfaat  to  the 
ability  of  the  industry  to  bear  them  without  actual  distress  or  excuse  for  feigned 
distress.  Besides,  the  extension  of  the  area  of  competition  is  bound  to  have  some 
effect  in  lessening  prices  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  even  in  the  noncompeting 
territory  saved  to  the  American  manufacturer,  by  reason  of  advantages  in  freight  rates. 
The  general  tendency  of  this  reduction  of  duty,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  heavier 
forms  of  iron  and  steel  production,  will  be  to  decrease  prices  everywhere,  in  some 
places  more  than  in  others,  but  nowhere  enough  to  cripple  the  industry,  because 
natural  conditions  as  to  location  of  factorv  and  market  and  increased  demand  from 
certain  advances  in  uses  of  the  product  wiu  always  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the  home 
producer. 

In  other  words,  he  takes  20  per  cent  of  our  business  and  the  little 
weak  manufacturer  is  to  be  given  the  rest.  I  do  not  know,  anyway, 
how,  when  a  weak  manufacturer  and  a  strong  manufacturer  are  both 
after  that  order,  the  weak  manufacturer  is  gomg  to  get  it.  And  there 
is  the  comedy  in  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  He  may  just  go  into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Follansbbe.  He  might  have  to  run  to  keep  his  banker  from 
his  door.  On  page  1448  they  give  us  a  table  showing  the  popula- 
tion, the  wealth,  and  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  citizens  of  this 
United  States  from  the  year  1890  to  1911.  The  per  capita  wealth 
is  given  for  1890  as  $1,038.  for  1909  as  $1,495,  or  practically  an  increase 
of  per  capita  wealth  in  the  21  years  that  the  tm-plate  mdustry  has 
existed  in  this  country  of  50  per  cent.  Gentlemen,  if  we  have' been 
prosperous  since  the  McKinley  bill  passed,  tin  plate  has  been  our 
mascot.     I  beseech  you  do  not  make  it  the  ''goat."  "  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Johnson.  Just  one  question.  I  know  you  are  tired  and  I 
do  not  want  to  detain  you;  but  I  understand  from  the  very  ex- 
haustive and  detailed  report  you  have  made  here  and  the  study 
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you  haye  giventhe  subject,  you  could  now  maintain  tha  wages  which 
you  pay  and  reduce  the  tariff  from  1.2  c^nts  per  pound  to  1  cent  per 
pound f 

Mr.  FoLLANBBEE.  You  are  correct. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  your  position  now  t 

Mr.  FoiXAKSB^Ei}.  Yes,  0ir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  msintain  your  same  scale  of  wages) 

Mr.  FoLLANf  BEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  was  ft  reduction  from  the  Din^ley  ra^ 
of  1.5  cents  per  pound  to  1.2  p^r  pound  under  the  Payne  hul? 
:   Mr.  FcHXANSBEE.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Me^Q9 
Committee  at  that  tune,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FoiXANSBEE.  Three  years  a^ ;  yes,  sir. 

iSenator  Johnson.  And  were  you  asked  what  the  effeet  would  be  if 
the  duty  were  reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound  ? 

Air.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  think  I  was. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  did  you  not  say  it  would  isesult  in  cutting 
of  wages  and  all  these  appalling  thin^  you  haye  now  detailed  to  us  1 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  did  not.    Mr.  Clark  asked  me 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  you  not  aay  it  would  jresult  in  cutting  down 
wages  ? 

Mr*  FoOAN^BBB.  Not  if  it  was  reduced  from  1.$  to  1.2. 

S«Q^rtor  Johnson,  No;  but  to  1  cent  a  pound,  I  am  asking  you? 

Mr.  Fou^ANSBEjQ,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did,  yes.  I  misunder* 
stood  you. 

Senator  Johnson.  Now,  you  say  business  is  in  a  deplojaUe  con- 
dition ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs ;  the  general  steri  business. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  I  unoerstood  you  that  applied  to  your  busi- 
ness aJae? 

Mr  F0LU.N8BEE.  Not  so  much  as  regards  the  demaiwi  f^nd  the  con- 
sumption. The  tin-plato  miUs  are  running  quite  full.  They  ^m 
running  full,  howeyer,  at  yeiy  low  prices — cost  or  under  cost — and 
the  tin-plate  workman  is  still  getting  a  maximum  wage. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  learned,  since  1909,  to  produce  tin  plate 
any  more  cheaply  than  you  did  at  that  time  9 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs;  because  our  raw  material,  the  steel  bar, 
has  gone  down,  as  I  mentioned  this  morning,  about  $6  per  ton. 

Senator  Shoot.  And  that  would  be  one  of  the  roaflons  why  you 
said  you  could  get  along  with  1  cent  to-day,  instead  1.29 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  is  the  whole  reason.  Let  me  amplify  that, 
as  I  mentioned  it  this  momiAg^  and  we  haye  it  in  our  brief.  That  is 
the  only  i^aason,  and  the  reason  we  can  not  ^o  below  the  1  cent  is  the 
fear  that  our  raw  material  may  go  uf)  comcident  with  the  Welsh 
going  down.  They  are  inordinately  mgh  at  the  present  time  and 
we  are  inordinately  low. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  in  1909  that  was  not  the  caset 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Just  the  opposite.  We  were  $6  a  ton  I^gher 
than  they. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  Mr.  Clark  had  asked  you  this  year  if  you  could 
haye  got  along  with  1  cent,  you  would  haye  tola  him  you  «ould 
haye,  under  the  conditions  t 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Absolutely. 
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Senator  Johnson.  '  But  the  trade  conditions  were  better  in  1909 
than  they  are  now,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEB.  This  cost  of  raw  material  accounts  for  it  abso- 
lutely. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  general  demand  in 
this  country  and  the  trade  conditions  here,  in  your  industry? 

Mr.  FoiXANSBEE.  The  increase  in  the  tin-plate  business  has  been 
so  comparatively  regular  that  we  have  not  sunered  in  tonnage;  but  I 
want  to  make  very  plain  the  resultant  competition  from  the  dullness 
of  the  other  lines  and  the  steel  going  into  the  tin  plate. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  about  your  prices  in  1909  as  compared 
with  those  now  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  They  were  very  much  higher. 

Senator  Johnson.  Very  much  higher  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  you  could  have  stood  a  reduction  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  No;  because  our  costs  were  also  very  much 
higher. 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes;  but  in  proportion  to  the  price? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes;  almost  entirely  so;  $6  a  ton,  you  know,  is 
a  very  big  change  in  a  steel  article. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  would  not  favor  a  policy  of  keeping  a  metal 
down  forever  because  it  had  gone  down  on  account  of  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  time  or  the  conditions;  you  would  not  take  the  tariff 
off  so  it  never  could  rise  a^ain  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  look  any  of  my  brother 
manufacturers  or  any  of  my  stockholders  in  the  face  when  I  got  home 
if  I  did  make  any  such  statement. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Is  not  that  the  line  of  reasoning  that  is  sug- 
gested, because  your  raw  material  has  gone  down  $6  a  ton,  we  must 
put  a  peg  on  it  and  keep  it  there?  It  looks  that  way  to  me.  We 
want  to  give  a  chance  for  it  to  rise  again. 

[Brief  to  the  Cammittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  by  Wm.  U.  FoUansbee,  E.  T.  WeIr,  E.  B.  Crawford,  Chas.B. 
.  Pope,  oommlttee  mdependent  tin  plate  manuflBCturers.    Filed  January  15, 1913.) 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means j  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Act  of  August  5,  1909,  paragraph  130,  ''tin  plates,  teme  plates,  and  tag- 
ger's tin.*'  Reference  is  respectfully  requested  to  the  verbal  presentation,  November 
25, 1908,  by  William  U.  Follansbee,  and  to  the  brief  by  the  independent  tin  plate  man- 
ufactureFB  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  filed  Februarv  15, 1909. 

This  present  brief  is  based  upon  the  name  features  as  covered  by  the  exhibits  above 

referred  to,  and  is  presented  to  outline  conditions  in  the  industry  up  to  date,  including 

such  changes  as  have  occurred  durmg  the  last  three  years. 

Cents  per  pwmd. 

Present  duty 1. 2 

Recommended  reduction,  16f  per  cent 2 

Suggested  new  duty 1.0 

The  consumption  of  tin  plate,  etc.,  continues  to  show  a  laige  growlii,  to  meet  which 
many  additional  mills  have  been  erected  by  independent  manufacturers.  These  now 
total  as  follows: 

Number  companies * 15 

Aggregate  capital $12, 000, 000 

Total  millB 157 

Capacity,  tons 500^000 

Capacity,  boxes 10, 000, 000 

Total  employees 11, 000 

Annual  pay  rolls $7, 500, 000 


t 
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This  brief  is  preRented  up(m  b^ialf  of  the  above  mtereste. 

The  entire  tin-plate  industry  of  this  country  now  employs  direct  about  25,000  hands, 
and  produces  about  800,000  tons,  or  16,000,000  boxM,  valued  at  $52,000,000,  requiring— 


*    w 


Ore....... 

Ooke 

Ltme8tQiie< 
Pig  Iron... 

Bte^ 

Tin  plate.. 


Total  wages  per  annum  paid  American  workmen  dependent  upon  the  tin- 
plate  industry,  over  00  per  cent  of  which,  as  shown,  ispaid  direct  In  mak- 
mg  the  tin  plate  alone 


Tons. 


1,900,000 

1,100,000 

ff2S,0Q0 

1,000,000 

925,000 

800,000 


Total  labor^ 
Indoding 
transporta- 
tion. 


S10,«0,00O 


27,750,000 


In  the  last  three  years  the  production  has  increased  334  per  cent,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  to  the  consumer  nas  been  materially  reducea. 

The  industry  is  exceptionally  distributed,  plants  bein^  located  as  follows:  Mary- 
land, 1;  Pennsylvania,  18;  Ohio,  5;  West  Virgmia^  7;  Indiana,  3;  Illinois,  1. 

The  suggested  new  dutv  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain- 
the  tin-plate  industry.    Tnis  is  required  because  of — 

I.  Lower  foreign  labor. 

II.  Lower  cost  foreign  raw  materials. 

III.  Smaller  capital  foreign  investment. 

lY.  Freight  costs  from  muls  to  consuming  points. 

Of  the  above  items  there  has  been  practically  no  change  since  1909  in  I  e^ad  III,  and 
but  slight  change  in  IV.  All.  axe,  however,  given  in  the  following  detail  to  make  this 
brief  properly  mclusive. 

I.  Lower  Fobbion  Labor. 


BTANDABDS  OF  GOMPABIBON. 

Skilled  labor  in  United  States:  Wage  scales  of  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  and  Tin-Plate  Workers'  International  Protective  AsBodatioxi 
of  America. 

Skilled  labor  in  Wales:  Wage  scales  of  Tin-Plate  Section,  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside, 
and  Greneral  Workers'  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

General  labor  in  United  States:  As  taken  from  the  pay  rolls. 

General  labor  in  Wales:  Estimated  at  one-half  the  rates  paid  in  United  States. 
(Common  labor  in  Wales  is  unquestionably  less  than  the  rate  snown  by  this  estimate.) 


Hot  rolling 

OT>ening ^... 

PicUIng 

AnneaUng. 

ColdroUlns 

General  mul 

White  pickling. . . 

Tinning 

Washing 

Blslnff 

Aanrang 

Boxing 

Oenerw  tin  house 


Per  gross  ton. 


1 

Unit^ 
States. 

.Wales. 

19.76 

84.566 

.425 

.306 

.485 

.^5 

.87 

.868 

.525 

.20 

3.325 

1.66 

.375 

.278 

1.825 

1.245 

1.555 
.88 

':^ 

.52 

.416 

.465 

.90 

2.44 

1.23. 

22.05 


U2.73 


1  Equals  810^  p€r  2,340  pounds;  equals  45.6  cents  per  100  poundib 
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II.  LowBR  Cost  Forbion  Raw  Matbbzal. 

Particular  attention  is  requested  to  showing  in  brief  of  February  16, 1909,  as  foUowt: 

Steel  bars  from  which  tin  plate  is  rolled,  present  market  prices,  as  shown  by  tiade 
quotations: 

Cost  at  mills  in  United  States $27. 50 

Cost  at  mills  in  Wales 21.60 

Difference  per  2,000  pounds  finished  tin  plate ^  6. 00 

The  above  average  continued  throughout  1909  and  during  the  first  half  of  1910: 
iliereaftar  and  until  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  very  deoded  change  occasionea 
b>[  the  cdncident  depression  and  consequent  shrinkace  of  values  in  iron  and  steel  iii 
tms.oovmtry,  while  exceptionaHy  good  conditions  with  much  higher  prices  are  ruIlAff 
abroad,  so  at  the  present  time  the  cost  of  raw  material  differs  but  little  in  the  Unitiaa 
States  and  Wales.  As,  however,  there  has  been  this  complete  reversal  within  so  short 
a  period  as  about  18  months,  and  there  is  a  decided  hope  for  improv^emaBt  in  this 
coimtry,  while  there  are  already  indications  the  "boom'*  abroad  has  about  run  its 
course,  and  as  it  can  only  be  expected  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  WiJes  as  a  rule  wiU 
be  mndu  less  than  in  this  oountiy,  it  would  appear  that  at  least  one-half  the  former 
spread  of  $6  per  ton  should  be  reeomized  aad  a  reasonable  avemge  difieieatiai  be 
aUowed  ol  $3  per  ton — 15  cents  per  100  pounds. 

(It  is  only  because  of  tha  reversal  of  conditions  as  above  redted  it  is  at  all  poeetble 
ait  tills  time  to  suggest  the  material  reduction  in  duty  proposed.) 

III.  Smallbb  Capital  Foreign  iNVEsrfrBm*. 

The  cost  of  plant  in  the  United  States  is  just  about  50  per  cent  greater.  Cost  of  labor, 
as  shown,  nearly  double.  Raw  material  charges  higher.  Interest  chai^ges  about 
double. 

1 .  Te  produce  25,000  tons  per  annum  requires  capital  investment— 


Inplfiiit 

Xn  wor,  raw  and  iloWied  auulcrlal,  •fioeiinte  reeeteaUt,  elo.. 


Greater  in  United  States. 


United 
States. 


S6OO,O0O 
SOO^SIO 


w 


1,000,000 
588,388 


T 


ssa^zn 


i41S,667 


» At  6  pcriMDt  aqaatottStOOQi 

Equivalent  to  per  ton  output,  $1  equals  5  cents  per  100  p^ounds. 
'  2.  Annual  charges  repairs,  upkeep  of  plant,  ana  depreciation: 

United  States $50,000 

Wales.., 25,000 

Greater  m  United  States,  $25,000  equals  per  ton  output  $1;  equals  5  cents  per  100 
pounds;  total,  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

lY.  Freight  Costs  fbom  Mills  to  Consuiiino  Poimtb. 

ff'  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  consumption  of  tin  ]^te  in  the  United  States  ih  at  or  near  (lie 
seaboard,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  San  Frajicjaoo, 
«tc. 

Freight  from  mills  in  Pittsburgh  district  at  shipping  weight  of  106  pounds,  inchl^im 
package  as  well  as  contents,  as  required  by  the  raiLroads. 

To  New, York  at  freight  rate  of  16  cents,  equals  17  cents  per  100  pounds. 

To  New  Orleans  at  freight  rate  of  32  cents,  equals  34  centis  per  100  pounds. 

To  San  Francisco  at  freight  rate  of  66.2  cents,  equals  70  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Average.  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 
.  Froight  from  mills  in  Wales  located  at  seaports  varying  from  about  7  shillings  6  pence 
to  9  shillings  6  p^nce  per  2,240  pounds  al  net  contents,  weight  of  padca(?e  not  included, 

1  Equals  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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as  penoitted  by  steMiwhip  lines^  to  New  York,  eqnak  8  to  10  cents  per  100  jiwundaL 
The  through  rates  from  WeUh  ports  to  intaad  American  poiBtB  are  pioportioiiately 
much  less. 

A  lane  portion  of  the  tin-plate  consumption  is  seasonable  and  in  regular  sfees.  for 
which  tne  requirements  can  oe  anticiimtea  by  many  months,  while  the  size  and  cnar^ 
acter  of  boxes  of  tin  plate  make  it  particularlv  desirable  for  ballast,  thus  permitting  as 
low  water-freight  cost  from  Wales  to  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  as  to  New  York; 
accordingly  the  freight  item  from  mills  to  consuming  point  is  verv  important  and  may 
show  as  hi^h  as  60  cents  per  100  pounds  differential  m  favor  of  Wales,  and  which  may 
be  further  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  With  any  spirit  of  fairness 
to  American  mills,  it  would  appear  this  feurtor  should  not  be  considered  at  any  less  than 
the  aventt;e  from  American  mills  to  seaboard  points,  as  eftiown  above,  of  40  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

MCAWtlTLAtlOK. 

I.  Lower  foreien  labor $0. 466 

II.  Lower  cost  foreim  raw  materials : .15 

III.  Smaller  capital  forei^  investment 10 

lY.  Freight  costs  from  mills  to  consuming  points,  average. .40 

•LlOi 

Equivalent  to  $1.11  cents  per  pound. 

The  suggested  new  duty  of  1  cent  i)er  pound  while  preserving  to  the  American 
industry  a  reasonable  proportion  of  this  growing  trade  is  by  no  means  prohibitive; 
should  show  regularly  a  fair  volume  of  revenue-producing  imp<Nrtations;  and  insure  a 
low  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  establishment  of  the  American  tin-plate  industry  under  a  reasonable  tariff  most 
emphatically  has  not  increased  the  cost  to  the  domestic  consumer,  but  on  the  contrary 
has  unquestionably  reduced  the  price,  as  shown  below: 


• 

Welsh  tin  plate,  duty  added. 

AjMrteSD  tin  platSi 

• 

1373-1878 

187D-1801 

1904-1908 

1909-1011 

Duty 

15  per  cent  ad  ▼»• 
17.38 

1  cent  per  poaad. 
84.81 

1.5   cents    per 
pound. 

13.48 

1.9oekit8  per  Docmd. 

Average  piin 

^83.38 

1  Daring  the^eriod  1900-11  the  price  of  block  tin,  all  of  which  is  Imported  f^  of  duty,  largdyjoMd  in  the 


manofactore  oi  tin  plate,  has  averansd  2  oents  per  pound  higher  than  for  the  period 
for  this  factor  the  average  price  for  ]}K)0-1911  would  nave  been  reduced  to  I3.3C 

SVU^ARY  OF  nCPORT-nirtT  BATES  OP  Tttf  PLATS. 


Were  it  not 


1864 — 25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    No  American  mannfacture. 

1872 — 15  per  cent  ad  valorem.    No  American  manufactiire. 

1875~>1.1  cents  per  pound.  American  manutecture  attempted  in  several  pkmlt 
resulting  in  laige  losses  and  financial  failures;  manufacture  abandoned. 

1883 — 1  cent  per  pound.    No  American  manufocture. 

1890  (effective  July  1, 1891)— 2.2  cents p^pound.  Many  mills  built  and  a  rapidly 
growing  industry  developed. 

1894 — 1.2  centB  per  pound.  Growth  halted,  mills  shut  down,  strikes,  labor  reduc- 
tions, etc. 

1897 — 1 .5  cents  per  pound .  Industry  revived,  many  new  mills  built.  Employment 
given  to  thousands  additional  workmen.    Prices  greatly  reduced. 

1909—1 .2  cents  per  pound.  Phenomenal  growth  in  the  industry.  Capacity  greatly 
increased.  Prices  further  reduced  and  consumption  increased  3^}  per  cent  and  in 
1911  amounted  lo  800,000  tons  as  annpaied  with  8^9,000  tons  in  1890  prior  to  beginniog 
of  manufacture  in  United  States. 

DRAW^ACk  RKOTTLAttOHS. 

Permit  refund  of  99  per  cent  of  duty  on  importations  for  manu&K;ture  in  the  United 
States  when  shch  manufacture  shall  be  exported;  under  which  the  importations  of  tin 
plate  for  the  years  1909, 1910,  and  1911  (last  five  months  1911  estimated)  have  averaged 
51,078  tons  per  annum  but  have  yielded  no  revenue,  as  It  has  doubtiesseost  more  than 
the  1  per  cent  of  duty  retained  to  collect  same*. 

It  would  appear  to  reduce  the  drawback  from  99  per  cent  to  not  more  than  50  per 
cent  should  not  stop  these  importations  and  would  at  the  same  time  produce  a  large 
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item  of  revenue.  This  would  not  work  injury  to  home  industries,  as  the  tin  plate  so  im- 
ported IB  used  almost  entirely  for  containers,  which  represent  but  a  small  fractional 
value  of  the  contents. 

The  drawback  paid  on  tin  plate  is  more  than  on  any  other  imported  commodity  and 
for  the  years  1899  to  1910,  inclusive,  has  averaged  35  per  cent  of  the  total  drawback 
I>aid  on  all  other  commodities. 

PACIFIC  COAST  IMPORTATIONS. 
{From  Department  of  Onmneroe  and  Labor.] 

Year  ending  June  30,  1909  ^duty  1.5  cents  per  pound),  386,030  pounds. 

Year  ending  June  30, 1911  (duty  1.2  cents  per  pound^,  6,691,616  pounds. 

As  the  reduction  of  duty  from  1 .5  to  1 .2  cents  per  pound  has  multiplied  these  importa- 
tions nearly  18  times,  it  should  be  expected  the  fiuther  reduction  of  dut^  to  the  sug- 
gested 1  cent  per  pound  will  still  furtaier  greatly  increase  these  impartataona  and  pro- 
vide additional  revenue. 

LABOR  COSTS. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  American  manufacture  of  tin  plate  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  the  labor  cost  by  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  men  and 
hundreds  of  Uiousands  of  doUars  have  been  spent  in  this  endeavor,  which,  however, 
has  been  successful  only  to  the  extent  of  heavier  mills  with  somewhat  increased  out- 
put. The  physical  peculiarity  of  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  compels  emplo^onent 
of  labor  to  a  very  exceptional  degree  and  necessitates  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
labor  cost  than  for  any  other  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel. 

CONBUMPnON. 

The  marvelous  growth  in  consumption  of  tin  plate  iro^  about  300,000  tons  in  1890 
to  800,000  tons  in  1911  has  unquestionably  been  largely  stimulated  by  the  reduced 
prices  following  the  competition  of  American  mills.  Were  this  country  dependent 
upon  Wales  it  is  doubtful  if  this  greatly  increased  tonnage  could  have  been  obtained, 
and  were  that  possible  it  certainly  would  only  have  been  at  greatly  advanced  prices. 

GENERAL  CONDrnONS. 

While  the  industry  in  general  has  been  6iirly  prosperous,  the  productive  capacity 
has  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  consumption,  and  competition  has  been  exceed- 
ingly keen,  resulting  in  frequent  shut  downs  of  soifle  plants  and  the  failure  of  several. 

CONOLUBION. 

The  American  tin-plate  industry  is  the  youngest  in  the  iron  and  steel  line.  It  has 
only  been  establishea  by  much  travail.  It  has  been  exceptionally  adversely  treated 
by  former  tariffs.  It  is  the  item  by  for  most  greatly  influenced  by  labor  and  the 
peculiarity  of  greatest  consumption  at  seaboard  points.  Although  begun  only  20 
years  ago  under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  2.2  cents  per  pound,  the  suggested  new  auty 
of  1  cent  shows  a  reduction  of  55  per  cent.  Any  lower  duty  would  entail  great  hard- 
flhips  upon  American  labor  and  capital  and  tend  to  cripple  the  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  U.  Follansbee,  of  Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  mills  at  FoUansbee,  W.  Va.; 
E.  T.  Weir,  of  Phillips  Sheet  dc  Tinplate  Co.,  mills  as  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va..  Weirton,  W.  Va,;  E.  R.  Crawford,  of  McKeeeport  Tin  Plate 
Co..  mills  at  McKeesport,  Pa.;  Chas.  E.  Pope,  of  Pope  Tin  Plate  Co.. 
mills  at  SteubenvUle,  Ohio,  committee. . 

STAfEHEHT  OF  MB.  B.  D.   CAMPBELL,  OF  PITTSBUBGE,  PA., 
BEPBESEHTnra  THE  ALLEOHEHT  STEEL  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Campbell,  you  represent  the  Allegheny 
Steel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  represent  the  Allegheny  Steel  Co.,  of  which  I  am 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  also  have  the  honor  to  appear  for  the  independent 
makers  of  sheet  steel,  an  industry  with  an  estimated  direct  investment 
of  $35,000,000. 
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The  plants  represented  are  widely  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  employ  approximately  27,000  per- 
sons, generally  skilled  and  intelligent  workmen,  and  among  the 
best  paid  of  airy  class  in  the  country. 

Also  dependmg  on  this  industry  there  is  an  additional  investment 
of ^  many  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  workmen  emploved 
mining  ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  and  in  manufacturing  steel,  wnicn  is 
subsequentlv  reworked  during  various  processes,  and  finished  in  the 
form  of  steel  sheets. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  this  industry  I  submit  a  few 
statistics  concerning  the  manufacture  of  sheet  steel: 

1.  Number  of  separate  companies  engaged 33 

2.  Number  of  direct  employees 27, 000 

8.  Annual  pay  roll  of  sheet  mills,  estimated 122,000,000 

4.  Total  labor  on  ore,  pig  iron,  and  steel,  before  reaching  sheet  mills, 

estimated ♦. $11, 000, 000 

5.  Total  capital  invested  in  sheet  mills,  estimated $36,000,000 

6.  Net  tons  of  coal  consumed  annually,  estimated 7,000,000 

7.  Iron  ore  consumed  per  annum,  ^tobb  tons,  etc 3, 600, 000 

8.  Total  water  and  rail  transportation  chaises  on  entire  tonnage  of  steel 

sheets  and  their  antecedent  raw  material,  estimated $17, 000, 000 

Sheet  steel  is  an  article  which  is  pecuUar  in  the  fact  that  it  is  of 
necessity  hand  made,  and  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
other  steel  articles  well  known  in  commerce.  Its  cost,  therefore,  is 
largely  made  up  of  wages  for  labor.  For  instance,  liie  sheet-mill 
wages  paid  for  a  gross  ton  of  24-gauge  (which  is  a  representative 
thickness)  amount  to  about  $11,  and  to-day's  cost  for  this  thickness 
is  about  $39  per  gross  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  selling 
price  for  the  same  material  at  European  seaports  is  about  $37.40 
per  gross  ton. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  domestic  figures  represent  cost, 
and  that  ^ese  costs  are  relatively  as  low  as  ever  obtained  in  this 
market.  The  European  prices  used,  however,  are  recent  market 
selling  prices,  at  a  time  when  the  mills  are  full  of  orders,  and  for  this 
reason  presumably  operating  at  a  profit. 

The  ocean  carrying  rate  to  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  coast  points 
are  $2.25  to  $2.47  per  gross  ton,  and  from  Liverpool,  England,  to 
Pacific  coast  points,  all  water,  $6.72  per  ton. 

The  House  bill  under  discussion,  paragraph  4,  calls  for  an  import 
tax  on  sheet  steel  of  15  per  cont  ad  valorem,  amounting,  on  the 
basis  of  the  European  selling  prices  above  named,  to  $5.62  per  gross 
ton,  or  $45.27  defivered  at  Atlantic  coast  points. 

Based  on  $39  home  cost  at  Pittsburgh,  with  freight  added,  the 
following  deUvered  cost  would  obtain: 


N«wYork.... 

Boston 

SftTatuiah.... 
New  Orleans.. 
8aD  Fnndaoo 
Galveston.... 


Freight 


CfiUt. 


10 
18 
22 
30 
95 
74 


United 

States  cost, 

deliveied. 


142.58 
43.08 
43.98 
4&72 
58.00 
63.80 


European 

selling 

price, 

denveredy 

including 

15  per  cent 

duty. 


$46.25 
45.36 
46.26 
46.48 
40.78 
46.48 
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You  undentand,  gentlemen,  the  United  States  figures  are  all  cost 
prices,  whereas  the  European  prices  used  for  comparison  are  selling 
prices. 

The  shipments  of  sheet  steel  to  Atlantic  and  Oulf  coast  and  adja- 
cent points  for  the  year  1911  were  estimated  at  284,000  gross  tons, 
and  snipments  to  the  Pacific  coast  estimated  at  137.000  gross  tons. 
This  toimage  for  Atlantic  coast  would  doubtless  be  increased  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  if  points  up  to  200  miles  inluid  were  consid- 
ered. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  are  threatened  wiOk  fiie  loss 
of  a  large  part  of  this  sheet  steel  business  to  European  miHs. 

European  sheet-mill  wages  are  less  than  50  per  cent  of  those  in  this 
country,  and  any  reduction  in  the  United  States  is  sure  to  be  attended 
with  much  distress  and  strife. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  import  duties  under  the  several 
recent  actd  and  ameipidments  for  24-gauge  sheet  steel.  The  figures 
are  in  cents  per  pound: 

Black  steel  sheets:  ceoti. 

Dingley  bill,  1897 0. 8 

Payne-Aldrich  bill,  1909 6 

Propjjsed  in  House  bill  18642, 1912 233 

Black,  piokled,  or  cold-rolled  ste^  sheets: 

Dingley,  1897 1. 0 

Payne-Aldrich,  1909 8 

Proposed  House  bill  18642,  1912 28 

CMiranized  steel  sheets: 

Dingley,  1897 1.0 

Payne-Aldrich,  1909 8 

Proposed  House  bill  18642, 1912 5 

A  reduction  is  therefore  contemplated  of  from  37  per  cent  in  gal- 
vanized sheets  to  64  per  cent  in  black  sheets. 

We  are  confident  that  our  equipment,  facilities,  and  methods  are 
equal  to  those  of  European  manufacturers,  and  that  our  only  handicap 
is  the  extrecaely  low  rate  of  wages  paid  by  European  mills,  m 
order  to  continue  operating  at  a  profit,  we  either  must  have  more 
protection  than  is  proyidea  by  the  Underwood  bill  or  else  we  must 
make  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  wages  of  our  employees. 

Ftirthermore,  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  seeming  inconsist- 
ency of  this  proposed  bill  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  sheet  steel.  ThiB 
bill  plj&ces  meet  steel,  which  is  a  handmade  article,  with  labor  cost 
of  about  $11  per  ton,  on  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  basis,  and  also  places 
at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  steel  beams,  channels,  angles,  etc.,  which 
are  produced  mechanically  at  a  very  much  less  labor  cost.  In  this 
connection  it  shcaild  be  remembered  that  in  recent  yeaans  spreat 
improvements  have  been  made  in  processes  for  rolling  many  of  the 
heavier  forms  of  steel  by  which  labor  cost  has  been  greatly  reduced,  but 
with  sheet  steel  little  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  the  process 
of  rolling  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  It  does  not  follow 
because  of  this  fact  that  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  too  hi^h  for  the 
heavier  forms  of  steel,  but  it  certainly  is  too  low  for  the  sheet  steel, 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  so  much  labor  is  involved. 

Evidently  the  question  of  labor  and  wages  has  been  lost  sight  of 
entirely  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill.    We  therefore  earnestly  urce 
that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  a  branch  of  the  steel  trade 
involving  in  its  various  aspects  so  large  an  investment  and  employ 
ment  of  Tabor. 
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We  teould  al8o  respectfully  ur^e  before  final  action  is  taken  thai 
the  investigation  *  and  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Board  be  con- 
sidered, as  undoubtedly  the  investigation  of  this  board  will  be  a 
distinct  and  valuable  contribution  in  comparing  manufacturing  cost 
and  conditions  of  the  United  States  with  other  countries. 

We  also  wish  respectfully  to  surest  that  specific  duties  are  much 
preferable  to  ad  valorem,  as  the  latter  basis  opens  the  way  for  fraud 
m  undervaluation  and  at  the  same  time  wiU  provide  a  high  rate  of 
duty  when  prices  are  high  and  the  reverse  when  prices  are  low.  This 
is  certainly  just  as  it  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  some  figures  which  explain  a  Uttle  more 
in  detail  what  I  have  been  trying  to  simply  state. 

The  CSHAiRiiAN.  You  can  have  them  printed,  if  you  will  leave  them 
with  the  stenographer.  ^ 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rates  in  the  present 
tarifff 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell  submitted  the  following  brief: 

Baisr  SuBMiTTBD  BY  Mahuvacturbrs  of  Shbbt  Stbbl. 

[In  re  coosideration  of  metal  schedole  of  Payne-Aldrich  bill  by  Ways  and  Means  Committee.    Pittsburgb, 

Pa.,  January  IB,  1012.) 

In  behalf  of  enonnous  capital  invested,  as  well  as  of  an  army  of  27,000  employees 
engaged  in  the  sheet-steel  industry,  drawing  annually  $22,000,000  in  wages,  and  who 
are  to-day  the  best  paid  laborers  in  any  branch  of  the  great  steel  business,  this  brief  is 
rMpectfmly  submitted. 

in  behalf,  further,  of  a  ItLtge  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  also  of  that  vast  army 
6f  Workmen  i^ho  lay  the  foundation  for  the  sheet-steel  industry  by  their  labor  in  taking 
the  ofe  from  the  mmes,  putting  it  through  blast  furnaces,  and  making  sheet  bars  from 
which  sheet  steel  is  6iade,  and  who  for  this  labor  receive  annually  in  wages  about 
111,000,000,  this  brief  iH  largely  filed. 

Together,  those  two  ereat  bodies  of  workmen,  dependent  for  their  employment  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  she^t-steel  business,  draw  annually  in  wages  in  tnese  United 
States  $33,000,000. 

A!ny  consideration  of  the  tariff  must  ultimately  look  to  these  wage  earners,  for,  more 
than  m  any  other  branch  of  the  steel  business,  tnese  workmen  are  skilled,  as  are  their 
oompetitors  across  the  water  in  Great  Britain,  of  whom  a  large  class  has  grown  up;  and 
there,  as  here,  they  are  P^d  high  wages  as  compared  to  other  forms  of  labor. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Europe  the  ^eet-steel  industry  has  developed  a  class  of  work- 
men which  it  is  important  to  note,  as  their  labor  comes  in  competition  with  the  Amer- 
ican labor.  Many  women  and  children  in  these  countries  have  learned  this  business, 
and  their  famUies  have  followed  it  for  generations,  and  although  their  wages  are  on 
the  average  about  &0  per  cent  less  than  &e  American  wages,  still  they  are  better  paid 
there  than  other  forms  of  labor.  This  high  skill  and  low  wage  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  the  selling  prices  of  the  European  and  American  product  at  seaboard  points  are 
compared,  for,  notwithstanding  the  long  ocean  carriage,  with  very  low  transportation 
charges,  the  low  price  of  labor  in  Europe  leaves  the  American  competitor,  with  his 
high  wages  and  relatively  high  transportation  charges,  little  ground  to  stand  on  unless 
he  is  protected. 

From  Maine  to  Houston,  Tex.,  in  1910,  there  was  a  consumption  of  114,573  net  tons 
of  galvanized  sheets,  estimated  (not  including  a  large  production  of  black  sheet  steel 
now  classified  with  heavy  plates),  meaning  an  expenditure  of  $1,287,800  in  direct 
wages  to  sheet-steel  employees  for  their  production.  This  territory  is  all  accessible 
to  me  En^ish  market  by  the  low  water  rate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  freight 
rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  PfeW  York  is  16  cents  per  100  pounds.  Note  the  effect  of  this 
lofw  water  tnuisportatioin  rale,  which  is  made  to  fluctuate  to  meet  competition.  £ng- 
lirii  gaivanized  steel  riieets  to-day  are  sellinff  at  $2.42  per  100  poitnas  f.  o.  b.  port> 
No.  24  gafige;  American  at  $2.45,  puttmg  &e  English  product  into  New  York  at 
$2.52  less  outy,  and  the  American  at  $2.61.  From  the  English  price  is  deducted 
li  per  cent  for  cash  by  10th  of  lollowiivr  monUi;  from  the  American  price  2  per  cent 
k  aeducted  lor  cash  m  10  days.    In  this  connection  it  riiould  be  noted  that  these 
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prices  pievail  to-day  in  an  English  market  that  is  at  a  high  point  and  very  active,  and 
ux  an  American  market  that  is  very  much  depressed. 

This  condition  holds  true  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  a  glance  at  the  list  of  frei^t 
rates  from  the  Pittsbiiigh  district  attached  to  this  brief  will  snow. 

The  Pacific  coast  discloses  the  same  situation.  The  Pacific  coast  consumed  in  1910 
about  36j844  net  tons  of  ealvanized  sheets,  estimated,  meaning  an  expenditure  of 
$414,126  m  wages  paid  to  sheet-steel  emplovees  for  their  production.  These  points  aie 
reached  by  an  all-wator  rate  from  Liverpool  of  from  25  cents  to  30  cents  per  100  pounds, 
or  via  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  Co.  of  35  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  from  Pitts- 
burg to  that  district  the  rate  is  95  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  competition  for  both 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coast  markets  an  impossible  imdertaking  for  the  American 
manufacturers  without  substantial  protection. 

As  the  labor  goineinto  the  making  of  steel  sheets  constitutes  about  80  per  cent  of 
their  cost,  it  is  well  to  compare  the  English  labor  wa^  with  the  American  in  specific 
instances  to  bring  out  the  great  difference  that  exists  m  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  American  roller  is  paid  $2.31,  No.  24  eauge,  per  ton,  the  English  $1.14;  the 
American  heater  is  paia  $1.76,  the  English  $0.84;  the  American  doubler  and 
matcher  are  paid  $1.10,  the  English  $0.92;  the  American  shearman  $1.01,  the  English 
$0.40;  the  American  catoher  $0.80,  the  English  $0.50.    These  are  all  per  gross  ton. 

The  only  way  in  which  these  high  American  wages  can  be  paid  to-day,  with  the 
present  selling  prices  being  maintained,  is  by  operating  to  mil  cai)acity  and  the 
mstitution  of  all  possible  economies;  a  curtailment  of  market  will  inevitably  result  in 
curtailment  of  wigea  even  if  present  selling  prices  were  not  reduced. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sheet-steel  industry  has  only  reached  its  pro- 
portions to-day  under  the  protective  duty  of  six-tenths  cent  per  pound  black  dieet  and 
eidit-tenths  cent  per  pound  galvanized  sheets.  The  development  of  this  indus^,  it 
is  apparent,  would  have  been  impossible  under  other  conditions. 

Tne  following  table  will  show  the  extent  to  which  this  business  has  developed  in  the 
United  States: 

Number  of  separate  companies  engaged  in  the  sheet-steel  business  in  the 

United  States 33 

Number  of  trains  of  rolls  operated 468 

Number  of  galvanizing  pots 129 

Number  of  employees 27, 000 

Annual  pay  roll $22,000,000 

Annual  product  of  black  sheet  in  1910  (gross  tens) 1,435,620 

Tonnage  of  galvanized  sheets  included  in  above  black-sheet  tonnage 

(gross  tons^ 875,000 

To&l  capital  invested  in  manufactiuing  sheet  steel,  not  including  fur- 
naces and  mills  producing  sheet  bars  (estimated) $35, 000, 000 

Baw  material  required  to  produce  the  above-mentioned  tonnage  of  sheets, 
viz,  $1,435,620: 

Sheet  bars,  gr*^  ss  tons .' 1, 725, 000 

Pig  iron,  gross  tons 1, 800, 000 

Scrap,  gross  tons 500,000 

Coke  required  for  above  tonnage  of  pig  iron,  net  tons 2, 200, 000 

Coal  required  for  coking,  net  tons 3, 600, 000 

Limestone  required  for  pig  iron,  gross  tons 900, 000 

Ore  required 3, 600, 000 

Coal  required  throughout  different  processes  of  manufacture  for  steam 

and  heating  purposes,  net  tons ^ 3, 700, 000 

Spelter  for  gsdvanizing  sheets,  net  tons 110, 000 

Estimated  value  of  spelter $14, 000, 000 

Total  estimated  labor,  cost  from  iron  ore  in  ground  to  and  including  sheet 

bars $11,000,000 

Labor  cost  in  sheet  mills 22, 000, 000 

33, 000, 000 
Estimated  transportation  charges  on  all  above  tonnage 17, 500, 000 

The  ramifications  of  this  great  industry  thus  extend  back  until  we  have  the  grand 
total  of  $33,000,000  of  wages  paid  out  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  those  whose  employ- 
ment is  dependent  on  its  prosperity,  and  this  exclusive  of  the  immense  benefit  derived 
by  our  carriers  from  the  revenues  of  $17,500,000  which  the  industry  brings  to  them. 

By  reference  to  the  cost  sheet  hereto  attached  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  sheet 
ban  to-day  is  $22.50  per  gross  ton,  and  that  the  total  \Ahor  cost  in  turning  bars  into 
black  sheets  is  $11.24  per  gross  ton  for  No.  24  gauge.    Other  cost  of  manufacture,  such 
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as  repairs,  maintenance,  sales,  administration,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  cost  sheet,  makes 
the  total  cost  of  black  sheets,  including  the  sheet  bars,  $42.04  per  gross  ton,  or  $1.87 
per  100  pounds  No.  24  gauge. 

The  selling  price  of  wis  commodity  in  New  York  to-day  is  $1.91  per  100  pounds, 
from  which  must  be  deaucted  2  per  cent  discount  for  payment  in  10  days,  which  is 
generally  taken  advantage  of.  To  the  cost  must  be  added  the  16  cents  per  100  pounds 
might  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  generally  deemed  best  to  keep  plants  running  rather 
than  to  close  them  down  in  order  that  the  organization  may  be  kept  together.  Any 
impartial  observer  will  see  that  the  situation  in  this  business  tonday  is  one  that  can 
not  be  trifled  with,  and  every  protection  that  can  be  extended  to  it  should  be  given. 

To  this  brief  the  following  tables  have  been  attached: 

(1)  Summary  of  import  duty  rates  on  iron  and  steel  sheets,  black  and  galvanized 
No.  24  gauge. 

(2)  ftoduction  of  iron  and  steel  sheets  No.  13  and  thinner  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Estimated  amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  to  men  directly  employed  in  the 
sheet  steel  industry  in  making  steel  sheets  from  sheet  bars  in  the  United  States  from 
1905  to  1910. 

(4)  Estimated  cost  of  labor  employed  from  the  time  of  mining  the  ore  to  the  finishing 
of  the  sheet  bars. 

(5)  Differential  in  labor  on  tonnage  basis  on  sheet  mills,  No.  24  gauge. 

(6)  Statement  of  cost  of  producing  No.  24  gauge  black  steel  sheets. 

(7)  Statement  of  freight  rates  from  European  points  to  United  States  points. 
'  (8)  Statement  of  freight  rates  from  Pittsbuigh  to  points  in  the  United  States. 

Allegheny  Steel  Co.,  Brackenridge,  Pa.;  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Mid- 
aletown,  Ohio;  Canonsburg  Steel  A  Iron  Works,  Canonsburg,  Pa.; 
Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  De  Forest  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  Niles,  Ohio;  Empire  Iron  <&  Steel  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio;  La  Belle  Iron 
Works,  Steuben ville,  Ohio;  McCulloueh  Iron  Works,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Maasillon  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio;  Parkersburff  Iron  Sc 
Steel  Co.,  Parkerebuig,  W.  Va.;  Seneca  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Stark  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Thomas  Steel  Co.,  Niles, 
Ohio;  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Exhibit  A. 

{1)  Summary  of  import  duty  rate$  on  iron  and  steel  eheete^  hlack  and  gaivanizedy  No.  t4 

gavne. 


Act  of  Mar.  3. 1883 

McKlnley  bill,  Oct.  1, 1800,  effective  July  1, 1891 

Wibon  bill,  Aug.  ],1J»4 

Pingley  bill.  Julv  24, 1807 

Payne-AUncli  bill,  approved  Aug.  5, 1000 


Black. 

Gal- 
▼anized. 

Omtiper 

Centiper 

pound. 

pound. 

1.2 

1.0 

1          1-1 

1.86 

'            .8 

1.06 

.8 

1.0 

.6 

.8 

{t)  Production  of  iron  and  steel  sheets^  No.  IS  and  (Mnner^  in  United  States. 


GitMB  tons. 

1005 983,437 

1906 1,074,525 

1007 1,084,700 


Gross  tons. 

1906 864,000 

1909 1,248,404 

1910 1,486,619 


(3)  Estimated  amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  to  men  directly  employed  in  the  sheet- 
sted  industry  in  mating  steel  sheets  from  sheet  bars  in  the  United  States  from  1905 
to  1910. 


1006 $11,063,831 

1006 12,077,661 

1007 12,192,028 


1908 19,721,476 

1909 14,082.060 

1910 16,136,857 


(4)  Estimdted  cost  of  labor  employed  from  the  tvme  of  mining  theoretoihe  finishing  of  the 

{sheet)  steeC bar  from  which  the  sheet  is  rolled. 


1906 87,875,777 

1006 8,068,987 

1907 8,135,250 


1906 86,486,750 

1909 9,363,080 

1910 10,767,142 
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(6)  DifertnHid  in  labor  en  tonnage  ham  on  fheet  miUa,  JVb.  t4  fouge. 


RoUer... 
Boucher. 
Hnmr... 


uqnbler  and  matcher. 
Pinr  heater 


Total  per  groBS  ton. 


United 
Statei. 


.80 
1.W 

.79 

.80 
1.10 

.06 
1.01 


9.23 


Buffhuid. 


ti$The  work  of  this  man  to  dene  by  one  of  ttie  othen,  and  thua  fewer  man  employed. 


Cl.U 
0) 


^ 


3. 


Differen- 
tial. 


V# 


fl.17 
.80 
.92 

.n 

.30 

.IS 
.66 
.61 


5.  a 


(6)  Coit  of  prodttang  No.  24  gav^t  black  steel  sheets. 

Cost  per 
ton. 

Sheet  bare,  at  822.40  groBB  ton, 3|i682  pounds  (1.1^  per  oent) S26.32 

Credit:  Sheets  (2,d40  pounds),  scrap,  802  poimds 1.88 

Net  ooat  of  material : 24.44 


Rolls 

Fuel  for  heating  and  annealinjs 

Superintendent,  foreman,  and  clerks 

Tonnage  labor 

Day  hands  (regular) : 

Extra  day  hands. 

Unload izig,  shearing,  welching,  and  delivering  sheet  bars. 

Unloading  coal  and  removing  ashes 

Engineers  and  asstotants. 


RoO  turning  and  polishinc. . . 
Changing  and  handling  ™^H"  y !  •  •  v  •  •  - 
Welgning  and  lian<Bing  flBtafasd  prodnef . 

Crane  operators 

Scrap  boys....... 

lioadlnff  diearings  and  bar  ends 

Cold-rolling  labor 

Annealing  laber. 

Reshearing 

Bundling  and  stenofling 

Warehouse  and  shipping  labor 


Total  prodoclng  labor. 

Labor  in  repairs. 

Labor  in  maintenance, 

Haterial  in  repsJTB 

Material  in  maintenance 

Annealing  boxes 

Hot  and  cold  neck  grease 

All  other  lubricants 


General  works  expense. 
Steam  (Including  fuel). 
Water. 


Electric  light  and  power 

Qeneral  plant  depreciation 

General  expense  (selling,  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  dlKounts.  etc.). 


Total. 


Total  cost  of  1  gross  ton  (2,240  pounds)  No.  24  gauge  black  dieets. 
Cost  of  100  pounds  of  No.  24  gauge  black  sheets 


Cost  per  ton. 


Labor. 


80.13 
6.97 
1.86 
.10 
.26 
.04 
.07 
.06 
.01 
.28 
.03 
.20 
.01 
.24 
.19 
.17 
.09 
.17 


ia86 
.87 
.02 


.11 
.02 
.06 


Other 
chargea. 


1125 


80.66 
.70 


.<9 
.80 
.00 
.02 
.10 


.85 


1.00 
2.00 


5.35 


17.60 


42.04 

1.87 
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*r  (7)  Statement  ij/fragkt  raUafimn  Buropean  points  to  United  Stetee  pointe. 


From — 


Liverpool 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


To- 


Rate  pqr 

100' 
pounds^ 


New  York 

New  Orieans 

Paeifle  ooast  points  via  Tehuantepec  R.  R 
Pacific  coast  points,  all  water 


€ent94 

10 

It 

36 

25-30 


(5)  Freight  rates  from  Pitisbwghy  Pa.,  to  other  points. 


VWBL-^ 

To- 

PerlOO- 

pound 

rate 

(carload). 

From— 

To— 

PerlOO- 

pound 

rate 

(eartoad). 

FitMmigh 

New  York 

16 
16 
11 

1^ 

15 

Ifi 

Ptttrt>nr|^ 

Do 

Ban  Fiaiicifleo,Gal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Portland,  Greg 

Seattle,  wash 

M 

Troy,  N.  Y 

ItP 

Do 

Bullalo,N.Y. ..!!!!!! 

Do 

95 

Do 

Syraoa8e,N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

HaitfonT  Conn 

Do 

85 

Do 

Do 

Vancouver,  B.  C 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba . . 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Birmingham ,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Jacksonville,  Fla. ..... 

R1<>hmond,Va....:... 

100 

Do 

Do 

73 

Do.., 

Boaton,MaBi i& 

Providence,  R.  1 18 

Portland,  Me ,           18 

Wilmington,  Del '           15 

Do 

27 

Do 

Do 

45 

Do 

Do 

M 

Do 

Do 

22 

Do 

Trenton",  K.  J !           i« 

Do 

90 

.       I 

Flgvres  wad  npfeaeot  oenta  per  100  praodBin  ftill  carload  lolik 

STATEMEST  OF  HS.  SOBEET  OAELAITD,  OF  PITTSBVBOE,  PA., 
BEFEESEVTIHa  T9E  GABXAND  HXTT  &  BIVET  CO. 

Mr.  Gabland.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Sdnators,  I  want  to  speak  on  the 
matter  of  nuts — ^iron  and  steel  nuts.  It  is  coAtemplated  by  the 
Underwood  bill  to  put  nuts  on  the  free  list.  And  just  as  "pigs  is 
pigs,"  I  want  to  ahow  there  are  nuts  and  nuts.  I  want  to  say  that  a 
iiut  is  not  just  a  common,  ordinary  piece  of  flat  iron  with  a  hole  in  it. 
There  are  finished  nuts,  and  my  company  makes  that  kind  of  a  nut, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  see  them  put  on  the  free  list. 

The  present  duty  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  on  nuts  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  Underwood  bill  proposes  to  place 
this  article  on  the  free  list.  This  would  mean  a  great  hardship  on 
the  manufacturers  of  nuts  and  particularly  on  what  is  known  as 
*' cold-punched  nuts.''  The  cold-punched  nut  is  a  higher  class  prod- 
uct tha^  what  is  generally  known  as  the  common  or  hot-{)re8sed  nut. 
The  proportion  of  labor  and  overhead  charges  to  material  is  much 
greater  in  the  cold-punched  than  in  the  hot-pressed  nut. 

The  hot-pressed  nut,  average  size,  will  show  about  75  per  cent  in 
material  cost,  while  the  labor  and  overhead  charges  win  represent 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  cost.  The  following  table  on  the 
cold-punched  nuts  i3  approximately  correct  : 

Proportion  of  material  and  labor  in  cost,  average  sizes. 


Square  nuts 

HexaconnutB 

Semmnished  nuts 


Material. 


Per  cent. 
50 
40 
36 


lAbor 
and  over- 
bead. 


Per 


n, 


66 
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The  semifinished  nut  is  a  finished  nut  if  used  in  high*<2lass  ma- 
chinery, such  as  automobiles,  or  tools,  hish-class  tools,  something  of 
that  kmd.  It  is  faced  and  trimmed  ana  rimmed  and  chamf^sd, 
and  goes  through  different  processes  requiring  skill. 

The  above  figures  are  on  average  sizes.  Tne  smaller  sizes  of  nuts, 
viz,  one-fourth  and  five-sixteenths,  will  show  approximately  10  to  15 
per  cent  material,  as  against  85  to  90  per  cent  labor  and  overhead. 

This  company  does  not  export  any  cold-punched  nuts  for  the  reason 
that  it  can  not  compete  with  foreign  makers.  The  cold-punched  nut 
is  a  special  line.  A  considerable  quantity  of  these  nuts  are  cham- 
fered, trinuned^  and  reamed.  They  are  used  on  the  best  class  of 
tools  and  machmerjr.  The  making  of  these  nuts  is  not  only  the  pimch- 
ing  of  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  square  iron  or  in  a  hexagon-shaped  blank, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  special  operations  where  skilled  labor  must 
be  employed. 

We  do  not  make  the  common  or  hot  pressed  nut.  but  we  consider 
it  would  be  a  hardship  to  place  even  tnat  class  or  nut  on  the  free 
Ust.  We  do  strongly  protest,  however,  against  putting  the  hi^h- 
class  special  nut  or  the  general  line  of  cold-punched  nuts  on  the  me 
Ust,  and  ask  for  a  retention  of  the  present  duty  of  three-fourths  cent 
per  pound  in  order  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  against 
European  competition.  The  protecti<3n  now  given  is  not  as  much  as 
the  difference  between  labor  here  and  in  Europe. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  quickly  to  the  importa- 
tions. I  can  not  tell  you  what  the  classification  shows  unless  you 
gentlemen  have  information.  But  it  shows  nuts  and  washers.  I 
do  not  think  very  many  washers  could  have  been  imported,  because 
the  washer  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  hole  in 
it.  The  material  is  fed  to  a  press  and  simply  punched.  So'  that 
nuts  and  washers  are  shown  here  together,  and  I  rather  think  that 
possibly  just  means  almost  altogether  nuts. 

Under  the  Dingley  tariff  53,000  pounds  were  imported  in  1905; 
under  the  Payne  tariff,  1910,  fifty-two  thousand  and  odd  pounds; 
and  in  1911.  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  and  odd  pounds. 
It  is  not  a  large  industry.  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  the  cold- 
punched  or  special  nuts.  There  are  not  ipany  men  engaged  in  this 
mdustry;  possibly  2,500  or  3,000  men  in  this  coimtry.  It  is  just 
one  of  those  Uttle  specialties  made  by  about  15  manufacturers  that 
we  do  not  want  to  see  put  on  the  free  list,  and  I  think  it  must  have 
been  put  on  the  list  under  a  misconception  or  a  misunderstanding  of 
just  what  a  nut  it:  because,  as  I  say  to  you,  there  ariB  nuts  and  nuts, 
and  this  is  a  high-class  nut,  which  means  considerable  labor  as 
against  material,  and  we  can  not  compete  with  European  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  export  anyl 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  any  nut  manufacturers  who  do  f 

Mr.  Garland.  I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many  nuts  exported. 
There  are  some  bolts  exported  to  South  American  countries;  none 
to  Europe  that  I  know  of.  We  do  not  export  any  nuts  whatever. 
When  I  say  none  whatever,  I  do  not  think  we  ship  out  10  kegs  iu  a 
year.  In  fact,  I  might  be  overstating  it  when  I  say  10  kegs.  We 
make  other  lines  where  we  export;  but  that  I  am  not  going  to  brin^ 
out  at  this  meeting.  We  mtke  other  things — electncal  lines  ana 
others.    But  I  do  not  care  to  bring  that  up  here. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garland,  you  have  been  president  of  the 
Hardware  Manufacturers'  Association,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  president  for  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  vice  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  famiUar  with  the  general  conditions 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  There  nas  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  before  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  extent  of  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  noticed  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  state  something 
about  that  matter  from  your  general  information. 

Mr.  Garland.  I  was  president  of  the  American  Hardware  Manu- 
facturers' Association  for  two  years,  up  until  a  year  ago.  Their 
membership  is  made  up  largely  of  hardware  manufacturers — there 
are  some  in  this  room — and  those, men  are  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  out  through  the  Central  West,  and  from  Missouri  to  Illinois; 
I  do  not  think  we  liave  any  farther  west  than  Illinois.  We  meet  once 
a  year,  not  for  the  matter  of  fixiujg  prices,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
jsimply  to  meet  our  friends,  the  jobbers,  who  handle  and  distribute  our 
goods.  I  have  a  pretty  good  Knowledge  of  the  working  of  all  those 
people,  and  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  my 
opinion  is  this:  I  saw  those  figures  given  out  about  percentages;  1 
do  not  think  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  iron  and 
steel  Imes — that  is,  in  raw  material  and  finished  lines  taken  together— 
represents  much  over  20  per  cent,  and  I  certainly  am  willing  to  say 
not  over  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairbcan.  In  value,  vou  mean  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes,  in  value.     I  am  speaking  of  value,  because 

?ou  take  the  large  saw  manufacturers,  for  instance,  take  Disston  of 
Philadelphia,  or  Atkins  in  Indianapolis,  and  all  those  people,  while 
they  will  buy  a  certain  tonnage  from  the  United  States  Steel  or  from 
Jones  &  Laughlin,  or  some  of  the  independent  manufacturers,  yet 
they  put  the  workmanship  and  the  labor  and  the  overhead  charges 
on  that  line.  That  is  only  one  line.  There  is  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Co.,  manufacturing  all  the  steel  cars  we  travel  in.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  may  furnish  the  plates  or  they  may  bu^  from  Jones 
&  Laughlin  or  the  Cambria  Iron  Co.  They  may  buy  different  places. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  reflects  in  a  very  small  way  on 
their  value.  But  you  take  the  hardware  interests  of  the  country, 
which  are  reflected  in  almost  every  locality,  through  the  Eastern 
States  to  the  Central  West,  and  those  men  who  are  suffering  do  not 
seem  to  realize  it,  some  of  them,  particularly,  or  they  would  all  be 
here  in  large  numbers;  this  room  would  not  hold  them.  But  of 
those  men  who  make  the  finished  lines,  buy  at  1  cent  a  pound,  buy 
wire  at  1  or  1.10  and  turn  it  into  the  finished  product  at  from  2  cents 
up,  sometimes  7  cents  a  pound,  I  would  say  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  value  does  not  represent  over  20  to  25  per  cent. 
I  am  safe  in  saying  25  per  cent.  So  that  when  we  see  these  figures 
given  out  about  the  corporation  meaning  40  per  cent  of  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  of  the  country,  it  is  absolutely  misleading. 
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Senator  Lodge.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  finished  product  1 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes;  of  the  value. 

Senator  Lodge.  Of  the  value  of  the  finished  product  % 

Mr.  Oabland.  Yes.  They  certainly  do  not  exceed  26  per  cant  of 
the  value  of  the  finished  article.  People  in  their  own  minds  can  see 
only  their  own  lines,  and  when  they  speak  of  the  corpwaAion's  pro- 
portion,  they  speak  of  it  in  connection  with  their  own  Umited  Une  of 
raw  and  what  we  call  semifinished  material.  But  when  that  goes 
out  to  thousands  of  customers  throughout  the  United  States,  you  will 
see  it  in  wagons,  in  the  Studebaker  wagon,  and  the  Milibmn  wagon, 
and  the  pressed  steel  car,  in  the  hardware  o<M'poration,  the  Yale  and 
Towne  keys,  and  all  those  things.  It  means  steel*  But  wken  it 
goes  out  as  the  highly  finished  product,  I  am  pretty  sure  they  do  not 
represent  20  per  cent ;  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  20  to  ^5.  So  that  the 
corporation  aoes  not  represent  the  ixon  and  steel  or  kindred  interests 
of  the  country  by  any  means. 

You  take  chams.  The  chain  question  was  before  the  committee 
this  morning.  I  am  vice  president  of  one  of  the  chain  conapanies 
that  appeared  here  this  morning.  The  president  appaarea  here 
early  this  morning,  representing  tlie  Standard  Qiain  Co.  That  com^ 
pany  buys  its  material  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  they  put  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  that  chain,  fuel,  and  other 
other  expenses,  and  they  sell  it  as  chain.  The  corporation  aiM>idd 
only  get  certaiiily  small  credit  for  that,  just  as  would  all  the  otiier 
chain  manufacturers,  and  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  hardware. 

Coming  from  Pittsburgh,  where  we  reaUy  probably  have  got  a  good 
deal  of  tariff  protection  in  the  past,  it  is  getting  down  to  rather  thin 
ice,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  hit  too  hard.  I  represent  some  lines  of 
hardware  out  there — hardware  lines — ^and  I  want  to  say  that  any  reduc- 
tion, or  contemplated  reduction  in  the  Underwood  bill,  will  work 
great  havoc,  not  only  to  the  manufacturer  whose  capital  is  invested 
in  these  different  lines,  but  it  will  inevitably  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  labor.  And  a  reduction  in  the  wa^es  of  labor  is  obnoxious 
even  to  the  manufacturer  of  Pittsburgh.  We  would  not  like  to  aee 
men  cut  down,  because  we  do  not  believe  that  the  cost  of  tiving  would 
come  down  in  proportion  to  what  we  may  have  to  do  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  wages  of  the  labor. 

I  want  to  say  this,  also,  that  we  are  very  much  troubled  about 
Pacific  coast  conditions.  We  are  troubled  so  much,  Mr.  CAiairman, 
that  about  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  ^ears  ago,  when  the  matt^  came 
up  in  the  Chamber  of  CommM'ce  of  Pittsburg  as  to  whetiier  we  should 
recommend  New  Orleans  or  San  Francisco  lor  the  exposition  in  191 S 
to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  there  was  just  one  man 
out  of  about  300  at  a  called  meeting  voted  for  San  Francisco;  and  the 
reason  was  this,  that  even  at  that  time  the  Pacific  coast  trade  was 
being  divorced  from  Pittsburgh  so  much  that  we  looked  at  San  Fran- 
cisco as  almost  a  foreign  city,  and  we  voted  for  New  Orleans  becaose 
it  was  not  only  a  tributary,  and,  we  thought,  a  question  of  water  trane- 
portation;  but  we  thought,  here  is  an  American  city. which  buyv  on^ 
American  material.  At  that  time  the  buildings  were  goinp;  up  in  San 
Francisco  with  Belgian  steel — forei^  steel.  Under  the  Uncbrwood  bill 
we  will  simply  divorce  the  Pacific  coast  from  Pittsburg.  I  am  speiJdng 
as  a  Pittsmirgher .  We  will  simply  divorce  it ;  and  we  will  m  o«it,  if  we 
have  the  money,  in  1915,  to  celebrate  l^e  greatest  thing  3iis  country 
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ever  did,  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  we  will  see  foreign  fla^ 
flying  over  structural  materials  made  in  forei^  countries.  Inere  is 
no  question  about  it,  because  they  are  buying  it  out  there  to-day,  and 
under  the  Underwood  bill  they  would  buy  more.  We  can  not  ship 
goods  from  Pittsbiu^h,  as  we  will  be  able  to  do  in  the  future,  if  you 
rive  us  what  the  President  has  promised  us — sixty  millions  or  so  for 
the  deepening  of  the  Ohio,  water  transportation  through  the  Ohio  and 
througn  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacinc  coast;  but  we  can  not  expect 
much  lower  than  a  40-cent  rate,  and  40  cents  will  not  allow  us  to  get  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  overcome  the  freight  rates  from  abroad.  We 
can  not  do  it  to-day.  We  are  getting  a  nttle  of  it  back  on  account  of 
depressed  conditions.  Conditions  are  so  depressed  that  prices  are  low, 
and  we  can  compete  a  little  bit.  Six  months  ago  we  were  not  compet- 
ing; but  under  the  Underwood  bill,  which  wfll  mean  reduced  labor 
cost  and  reduced  prices  of  finished  material,  we  simply  will  lose  that 
Pacific  coast  trade.  We  people  in  Pittsburgh  felt  that  at  that  time, 
although  we  were  not  prophets  enough  to  see  that  anything  like  the 
Underwood  biU  was  coming  up.  There  was  a  pecuUar  tliiag.  A  great 
many  people  in  Pittsburgh  have  never  seen  the  coast.  I  have  been  in 
the  hardware  business  for  30  years  and  have  never  been  on  the  coast. 
I  never  got  there.  I  thought  to  myself,  under  present  conditions  we 
can  not  do  much  business  out  there,  and  New  Orleans  is  our  customer. 
I  want  to  say  that  it  is  something  terrible  that  is  confronting  the  hard- 
ware men  in  this  country  if  thelJnderwood  bill  goes  through. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Wilson  bill  gave  you  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  On  nuts  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  On  nuts. 

Mr.  Gabland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  have  difficulty  at  that  time  in  meeting 
foreign  competition  ? 

Mr.  Gabland.  We  were  not  making  cold-punched  nuts  at  that  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  were  not  making  them  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  No,  sir.  We  have  been  in  the  chain  business,  the 
rivet  business,  the  electrical  conduit  business,  and  different  lines,  and 
we  have  been  making  cold-punched  nuts  for  only  about  four  or  five 
years. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  provides  three-ouarters  of 
a  cent  a  pound.  If  that  was  cut  to  half  a  cent  a  pound  would  it  afiPect 
your  business  materially  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  I  thinic  it  would.  Senator,  for  this  reason:  That  I 
notice  there  were  more  importations  in  1911  than  in  1910.  Those 
foreigners  are  very  good  business  men,  especially  the  Gtermans.  I 
think  they  possibly  go  a  little  further  than  we  in  getting  after  trade, 
and  once  they  get  a  foothold  they  keep  right  at  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  difference  in 
the  wa^s  paid  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  We  have  gotten  lists  from  people  from  the  other  side. 
We  run  across  them  every  now  and  then  in  other  lines,  and  talk  mat- 
ters over.  They  pay  for  their  unskilled  labor  about  9  or  10  cents  an 
hour. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  what  do  you  pay  t 

Mr.  Garland.  We  work  our  man  nine  hours  and  pay  him  $1.60  a 
day  for  unskilled  labor.  We  pay  about  $3  a  day  to  our  skilled  meUi 
on  an  average— our  men  operatmg  machines,  and  everything  of  that 
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kind.  Then,  of  course,  we  have  some  boys  who  do  not  get  so  much; 
but  they  get  more  than  men  do  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  a  practical  manufacturer,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Yes;  I  have  been  engaged  in  it  now  a  good  many 
years.  I  served  my  time  with  Senator  Oliver;  15  years  with  the 
Oliver  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  a  practical  man  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Garland.  Not  exactly.  I  am  in  the  office.  But  I  am  prac- 
tical enough  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  mill. 

STATEMENT  OF  HS.  H.  L.  HEHBT,  OF  BBIDGEPOBT,  COVF.,  SEC- 
BETABT  AVD  TBEASUBEB  OF  THE  OEHEVA  CirTLEET  CO. 

Mr.  Henry  also  represents  Challenge  Cutlery  Corporation,  Bridge- 

Sort,  Conn.;  Geo.  W.  Kom  Razor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Little  Valley, 
[.  Y.;  The  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  International 
Cutlery  Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio;  Geneva  Cutlery  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 
Robeson  Cutlery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  W.  K.  Case  &  Sons,  Brad- 
ford, Pa. 

The  Chairman.  The  conmiittee  will  now  take  up  the  cutlery  ques- 
tion and  begin  with  Mr.  H.  L.  Henry,  secretary  and  treasurer  or  the 
Geneva  Cutlery  Co.,  who  will  speak.  Mr.  Henry,  you  will  leave  with 
the  stenographer  a  list  of  the  companies  you  represent. 

Mr.  Henbt.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  before  stating 
what  little  I  have  to  say,  I  want  to  put  on  your  desk  here,  where  you 
can  look  at  them,  a  few  razors,  which  will  illustrate  the  conditions 
existing  to-day  in  this  country  and  Germany. 

We,  representing  razor  manufacturing  interests,  respectfully  caD 
your  attention  to  tne  following  facts: 

The  razor  industry  in  the  United  States  is  in  no  combination,  nor 
has  there  ever  been  sufficient  protection  to  enable  the  American 
factories  to  produce  and  sell  as  many  razors  as  has  been  imported 
each  year. 

Under  the  Payne  tariff  bill  the  importations  of  razors  in  1910  were 
$305,657;  in  1911,  $375,835.  The  estimated  importations '  for  12 
months  under  the  proposed  Underwood  biU,  as  made  bv  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  shown  on  page  50  of  Report  No.  260,  are 
$800,000,  an  estimated  increase  of  $424,165  over  the  year  1911: 
whereas  the  entire  production  of  all  razor  manufacturers  in  the  Unitea 
States  has  not  yet  reached  the  sum  of  $400,000.  On  this  basis  the 
razor  industry  of  the  United  States  is  wiped  out  of  existence. 

Senator  Shoot.  And  with  an  increase  of  consumption  of  100  per 
cent  t 

Mr.  Henby.  Yes,  sir.  On  Exhibit  A,  herewith  attached,  we  sub- 
mit five  samples  of  imported  razors,  one  under  each  classification  of 
the  present  Payne  tariff  bill,  with  the  ''landed  cost,"  including  duty; 
and  for  comparison  five  similar  American  razors  with  maufactm-ers' 
actual  cost. 

In  the  figures  we  ^ive  you  you  will  note  that  the  German  razors 
simply  have  the  landed  cost,  and  that  includes  the  factory  profit, 
whereas  in  the  figures  given  tor  American  factories  we  ffive  only  the 
actual  cost  of  production;  we  do  not  want  to  make  the  difference 
too  big.  No  razor  can  be  made  to  compete  in  this  country  wdth  razor 
No.  1,  which  is  generally  called  a  4  marK-20  razor,  which  equals  99.96 
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cents,  a  little  under  a  dollar.  The  razor  marked  "No.  2/'  known  as 
the  6  mark-30  razor,  figures  slightly  under  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

Senator  Lodoe.  A  dollar  and  a  half  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes,  sir;  these  figures  are  all  by  the  dozen.  The  cost 
complete  in  this  country  of  razor  marked  "No.  2,"  the  American 
razor,  is  S2.60  per  dozen.  On  razor  No.  3  the  Qerman  cost,  landed, 
with  the  factory  profits;  is  slightly  under  S2.  The  American  cost  of 
razor  marked    Nq.  3''  is  $3.55  a  dozen. 

On  razor  No.  4,  known  as  12  mark-60  razor,  slightly  under  $3. 
The  cost  of  the  American  razor  is  $4.84  per  dozen. 

On  razor  No.  5,  the  13  mark-80  class,  equal  in  our  money  to  13.28 
and  a  fraction,  the  American  equiyalent  cost  to  manufacture  in  this 
country  is  $6.02  a  dozen. 

It  vnil  be  seen  by  the  aboye  on  razor  No.  1,  of  which  there  were 
imported  during  the  year  ending  June  3,  1911,  109,329  dozen,  that  it 
is  nnpossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  eyen  make  any  effort 
to  secure  business  under  this  classification. 

That  is  all  I  haye  to  say,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  razor  manufacturers  are  there  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Henby.  There  are  seyen,  who  are  making  a  few  razors.  Most 
of  them  are  making  also  pocketkniyes.  I  thii^  there  are  only  two 
nmlrmg  razors  alone. 

Senator  Smoot.  Haye  you  the  figures  showing  the  difference 
between  the  wage  paid  to  the  laborers  engaged  in  manufacturing 
razors  in  this  country  and  those  engaged  in  woniiig  at  the  same  wors 
in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Henbt.  Yes,  sir;  I  haye,  and  in  that  connection  I  would  say 
that  I  haye  a  man,  an  employee  of  one  of  the  razor  cutlery  companies 
here,  who  has  recently  been  in  Germany,  who  learned  the  trade  in 
Ghdimany,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  prices  in  Germany,  and  also 
wiih  the  prices  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  file  that  list,  or  will  the  workman  you 
speak  of  file  it  ? 

Mr.  Henby.  I  will  file  that,  giying  it  in  detail.. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  this  party  to  appear  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Henbt.  Yes,  sir.    He  will  coyer  that  yery  thoroughly. 

Senator  Smoot.   xou  haye  that  list,  and  you  will  file  it ? 

'hir.  Henby.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  giye  that  to  the  stenographer. 

The  following  documents  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Henry: 

H.  R.  18642— Razors — ^Finishbd  and  UNmnsHBD. 

To  the  Finance  OomarrBE  of  thb  Sbnatb, 

WaakingUm,  D.  C. 

Gbmtlbmbn:  We,  the  undetsdgned  employees  of  the  Geneva  Cutlery  Co.,  Geneya, 
N.  Y.,  and  memben  of  the  Geneya  Cutlery  Co.  Emplovees'  Benefit  Association,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  association,  unaminously  electea  George  H.  Baker,  our  treas- 
urer, to  represent  our  interests  before  your  honorable  committee  to  protest  against  the 
proposed  H.  R.  18642  and  to  plead  with  you  to  carefully  and  thoroughly  post  your 
committee  on  the  facts  in  the  case  and  their  relation  to  us  as  workmen,  botii  skiUed 
and  those  who  hope  to  become  skilled  American  cuUers. 

In  the  year  of  1910,  there  was  made  in  our  factory  over  32,000  dozen  cheap  rasors. 
Theses  razors  were  the  equivalent  of  the  (jerman  razor  that  carries  a  straight  ad  valorem 
duty  of  35  per  cent.  It  took  only  a  few  months  for  the  German  foctones,  with  their 
cheap  labor  to  meet  the  conditions  of  this  cheap  razor;  that  is.  that  it  must  be  pro^ 
duced  in  Gennany  at  less  than  $1  per  dozen.    In  tiie  year  oi  1911  our  foctory  out^ 
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Sut  on  the  lasor,  the  equivalent  of  this  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  razor,  fell  off  28,000 
ozen,  and  a  good  many  of  our  fellow  employees  were  of  necessity  wiuiout  work  and 
forced  to  begin  new  traaes. 

The  Underwood  bill  puts  all  razors  on  a  straight  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  basis.  If 
that  bill  is  passed,  our  uu:tory  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  Germany's  cheap  labor 
and  the  years  we  have  spent  in  learning  our  trade  will  be  wasted. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Geneva  Cutlery  Co.  is  paying  us  as  high  wages  as  possible, 
and  we  know  with  the  protection  of  only  35  per  cent  ad  vakxrem.  razors  can  not  oe  made 
in  the  United  States  at  livmg  wages.  Some  of  us  have  tvorkea  in  the  cutlery  trade  in 
both  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  we  have  prepared  a  true  table  of  compara- 
tive wages.    This  table  is  as  follows: 


Forgers  and  trimmers 

Dry  KrindecB 

Haraenas  and  temperers 

ConcaverB 

Polishers 

Raxor  handle-malKrs 

Honers  and  bandlers 


Weekly  \rage8  paid  In— 


Germany. 


>4. 30-17. 00 
4.30-6.70 
4.30-  6.00 
4.30-9.00 
4.30-5.70 
4.30-5.00 
2.50-0.00 


United 
States. 


$12.00-121.00 
12.00-  18.00 
15.00-  21.00 
16.00-  24.00 
12.00-  21.00 
12.00-  l&OO 
6.00-  15.00 


A  great  many  of  us  are  married  and  have  lai^ge  families  depending  entirely  on  the 
success  of  our  company,  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  your  honorable  committee  will 
consider  our  interests  and  make  no  reduction  in  the  present  razor  tariff. 

February  20, 1012. 

H.  D.  TarbeU,  R.  H.  Dean,  M.  A.  Wilson,  M.  A.  McDonald,  G.  H.  Cudde- 
back,  H.  F.  Scott,  F.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Max  Rich,  W.  J.  Buckholz,  A. 
Toole,  M.  McCarthy,  M.  A.  Moylan,  R.  L.  Babcock,  Walter  Altho£F, 
A.  Ridley,  H.  Latham,  L.  Larson,  L.  Hennessy,  M.  Hauck,  R.  Hen- 
nessy,  L.  Frautz,  A.  Kehr,  M.  Hays,  A.  Gannon,  Z.  H.  Le  Brim,  G. 
Reason,  T.  Thicay,  A.  G.  Dadson,  H.  Simpson,  M.  A.  Ridley,  F. 
Robinson,  N.  ReynoldsLA.  Sullivan,  A.  Willower,  K.  Toomey,  A. 
Garvey,  G.  Hennessy,  Wm.  H.  Davie,  Thos.  P.  Sherman,  A.  W. 
Sparks,  B.  J.  Carpenter,  C.  Taney,  D.  Updike,  Wm.  Drumm,  Ray 
Hicks,  Fred  Larson,  E.  G.  McDonough,  Thos.  McNicholas,  £.  H. 
Kelly,  E.  J.  Davis,  A.  Cummings,  Lurry  Dorsch,  John  J.  Moylan, 
Irvine  Cleveland,  Geo.  Dorsch,  M.  Canfield,  C.  Rogan,  D.  Perry, 
N.  McNicholas,  C.  Corcoran,  K.  Walc^,  H.  De  F.  Patterson,  H,  A. 
Dadson,  N.  E.  Walther,  B.  Devlin,  M.  Noonan,  N.  Guinan,  N.  Walsh, 
C.  Ronga,  R.  Sterli^,  O'Neill  De  Sio,  J.  C.  Laisen,  Fritz  Schneider, 
A.  Chapman,  Chas.  Hennessy,  J.  O'Connor,  Rob.  Jansen,  W.  Schaaepen 
C.  Sorenson,  Chas.  Brower,  Malcolm  Semple,  Wm.  Willower,  E.  Vande- 
Bogart,  Bert  Harrison,  Eii  Baily,  ir.,  H.  McLau^lin,  C.  Harrison, 
R.  Van  Deventer,  E.  Kuney,  M.  Krug,  Robert  Wilson,  A.  Larson, 
T.  B.  Harrison,  Louis  Ritter,  A.  Walsh,  M.  Kelley,  S.  Moylan,  M.  E. 
KelleVj  L.  Toole,  Geo.  H.  Baker,  Otto  Dorsch,  W.  Cummings,  Lewis 
McGiUivary,  Fred  Hennessy,  Robt.  Hennessy,  Carl  Larson,  F.  S. 
King,  M.  P.  Troutman,  F.  FerriB,  R.  Connell,  D.  P.  Ljmch,  Frank 
Day,  Geoige  Ritter,  Wm.  Cass,  J.  Greenaway,  Chas.  Dorsch,  W.  King, 
P.  Griflin,  Fred  L.  Goetchius,  R.  Francis,  M.  Barrett,  John  Callahan, 
Alfred  Larsexi.  Paul  Ittner  Alfred  Paulson,  G.  C.  Sherman,  Paul  Paul- 
son, Geoige  Bucklin.  Robt.  A.  Aikins,  C.  H.  Aikins,  J.  C.  Meyer, 
Chas.  Green,  Thos.  Howe,  Fred  T.  Cooley,  George  Hood,  C.  A.  Caiy, 
G.  E.  Herman,  Geoige  King,  E.  Turner,  E.  Hennessy,  L.  Beach, 
F.  Ochs,  Casper  Yost,  J.  Maloney,  R.  Stavenga,  G.  Haucir,  H.  Francis 
J.  McAniff. 
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H.  R.  18642,  Paragraph  No.  26 — ^Pocket  Knives  and  Razors — Finished  and 

Unfinished. 

To  the  Finance  CoMMirrEE  of  the  Senate, 

WaakingUniy  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undereiffiied  employees  of  the  Robeson  Cutlery  Co.j  Perryj 
N.  Y.,  do  hereby  petition  your  honorable  body  to  consider  this  protest  against  the 
reduction  of  tiie  tariff  on  the  above-named  goods,  as  proposed  in  the  Underwood  bUl, 
because  a  reduction  in  tariff  of  over  one-half  of  the  present  protection  will,  we  believe, 
result  in  lower  American  wages  for  cutlery  workmen,  as  nas  hapi)ened  in  the  past, 
especially  under  the  Wilson  bill.  Present  cost  of  our  food  and  clothes  is  so  high  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  face  a  reduction  in  our  wages,  and  would — should  it 
become  necessary  on  account  of  lower-priced  imported  goods — ^result  in  very  serious 
hardship  to  the  undersigned. 

H.  £.  Johnston,  Geoige  Colton,  A.  F.  Scholes,  F.  R.  Bork,Fred  Clay,  Robert 
Welch,  Walter  £^emp.  Merman  Lonhardt,  Mdvyn  Mason,  Greoige 
McDonald,  £.  G.  Moran,  Lee  Sullivan,  James  Sheer, -G.  A.  Kemp, 
Fx^  Whittham,  Joseph  Hoepfe,  Wm.  R.  Goeswell,  Edward  Ralph.I.  J. 
EUing,  John  W.  Barrows,  A.  Tanzer,  T.  W.  Stones.  Glenn  Lapham, 
Ed.  Doolittle,  Glen  Kelso,  R.  W.  Gregg,  Ghas.  Galligan,  Howard  L. 
McDonald,  James  Murphy,  J.  A.  Wright,  Ftank  Sheer,  Louis  Redden, 
Robert  Porter,  LeRojy  P.  Berry,  Riley  Whalen,  Per  Yahnsen,  J.  B. 
BergerBon,  Fred  Wnght,  Tinnie'La  Foise,  J.  B.  Townsend,  Wm. 
Brewer,  jr.,  A.  Baker,  J.  A.  Grossman,  A.  L.  Orchard.  H.  G.  Wmdsor, 
Walter  Weeks,  J.  A.  Klein,  Ira  A.  Justin,  Thomas  Blank,  Gharles  H. 
Fowler,  Mike  Stanislay,  F.  A.  Goleman,  F.  0.  Stade,  A.  G.  Gox,  Arthur 
Johnson,  Arthur  Fink,  John  Tanzer,  Francis  J.  Movies,  Robert  Whdlan, 
Vem  Harter,  George  Fisher,  J.  B.  Watson,  Wm.  Mahan,  G.  L.  Havens, 
Roy  Eddy.  William  O'Brien,  Ross  Baylor.  Peter  Eade,  L.  Fitz^bbons, 

F.  £.  Hasjdns,  Sylvester  Price,  R.  R.  Bumps,  Lynn  Fitz  Simmons, 
E.  V.  Jenks^^.  G.  Kennedy,  Leonard  Hall,  Lewis  Baker,  John  Fis- 
mann,  0.  L.  Wager,  W.  B.  Silvemail,  Gharles  Wynmt,  Edison  Barnard, 
Ghas.  Wingert,  Earl  Vincent,  Leon  Rapp,  W.  i .  Beaman,  Bert  L. 
DeGroff,  BLarry  Miller,  H.  E.  Kahler,  A.  Gibney,  L.  Sayles,  G.  Menter, 

G.  W.  Weimer,  G.  H.  Reaney,  Paul  Daley,  E.  T.  Robbins,  Frank  R. 
Storms,  Selah  Mullen,  Hairy  Eagleton,  A.  L.  Boyer,  M.  G.  Spink, 
Frank  Toal,  E.  R.  Albaugh,  Raymond  Gibney,  Walter  Scott,  LeRoy 
Mason,  Wm.  Smithwaite,  Will  Bly,  George  Bly,  Joe  Lewis,  W.  D. 
Segling,  Joe  Holmes,  G.  Deviney,  J.  E.  Theetge,  Bloat  Hamlin,  W.  G. 
Henderson,  Harry  Wheeler,  Mike  Woods,  Jay  Owens,  Samuel  Beagle, 
H.  O.  BecKwith,  R.  I.  Markham,  Pierre  E.  Ferguson,  G.  S.  Rawson, 
M.  Gavanough,  T.  Sardenia,  John  M.  Nye^Wm.  Hitchcock,  Lyman 
Hann.  F.  W.  Mcintosh,  W.  G.  Miller,  J.  D.  Weeks,  Karl  J.  Kelso.  Fred 
Broock,  R.  Wesley^ Smith,  Lewis  A.  Walker,  John  G.  Renne,  Kobert 
Walker,  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  John  Gradson,  Edward  Ryan,  F.  A.  Ross, 
J.  Donaldson,  E.  J.  O'Brien,  James  Farrell,  Garl  F.  Briem,  Harry 
Masten,  Oscar  Gustafson,  Lawrence  Hurst,  James  Earl  Buigett,  M. 
Schasepen,  S.  Nickerson,  Lloyd  Watson,  R.  W.  Smith,  Wm.  Bdl, 
James  K.  Pennington,  E.  Folts,  R.  M.  Blewitt,  Creor^e  Miller,  Frank 
Kuepper,  V.  H.  Butts,  Ghas.  F.  Beecher,  Alfred  Segling,  E.  B.  Bur- 
roughs, Wm.  Terwilliger,  R.  Steadwell,  Arthur  Menter,  W.  W.  Fox, 
Joseph  Frazier,  P.  McGuire,  Truman  Keesler,  Joseph  Arnold,  Hany 
Phinney,  0.  F.  Wagar,  Dennis  Galkins,  Joseph  Hoepfl,  G.  A.  Quick, 
Lewis  Panece,  John  Save,  W.  F.  Eagan.  Bert  Austen,  Frank  J.  Arwine, 
Roy  D.  Hohn,  J.  P.  Seffiins,  W.  D.  Hollister,  L.  F.  Struble,  Joe  GoUins, 
Joe  McKillop,  John  Fisher,  Eugene  Sheer,  Fred  Adams,  W.  H.  O'Brien, 
R.  H.  Gotton,  J.  Gooper,  Jas.  Terwilliger,  Payson  Hammond,  6.  S. 
Smedley,  Myron  Strous,  D.  G.  Bush,  N.  D.  Brewer,  Wm.  D.  Hough, 
A.  A.  Eagleton,  G.  G.  Hollister,  George  E.  Donald,  Hany  Fillie,  Lester 
Enderly,  James  Bell,  Frank  Hottois,  Lawrence  Buccnam,  G.  Ter- 
willi^^  A.  D.  Gampbell,  Gharles  Innocent,  Gharles  Parker,  A.  H. 
Terwilliger,  Garl  Otto  Hendricks,  B.  F.  Maloney,  Arthur  Sdioles. 
Gharles  Barham,  Joseph  Jones,  L.  U.  Theetge,  Wm.  Finger,  Edwuu 
Mackney,  Abram  Johnson,  Frank  Hicks,  Samuel  W.  Buigard,  Erza 
RevitzWy,  Henry  Haskins,  Thomas  Gryer,  W.  A.  Gryer,  A.  W.  Ferrell, 
P.  H.  Duffey,  F.  N.  Galking,  G.  B.  Friedley,  G.  E.  Pratt,  F.  A.  Morris, 
R.  F.  Barry,  M.  A.  Royce,  B.  L.  Lindsay,  L.  Smith,  J.  Daniels,  F. 
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Murray.  H.  Peters,  M.  £.  Anderson,  J.  Salzer,  Mrs.  Mae  Harrington, 
P.  Fowler,  A.  Theetge,  A.  Lindsay,  G.  M.  Pickaid,  A.  E.  Steadwell, 
A.  Walton,  E.  J.  Hadsell,  Wm.  Allen,  Wm.  Spencer,  Frank  E.  Welch, 
L.  V.  Brennan,  Cnrtifl  J.  Kelso,  Arthur  Capin,  Bert  Luce,  H.  Wesley 
Harwood,  George  Froegatt,  Walter  Rodgers.  Eklward  J.  Moyles,  Albert 
Walker,  Raymond  Walker,  Ralph  Derrick,  James  Gilbome,  Archie 
Sherman,  S.  R.  Yoorhees,  John  Bell,  Lezlie  A.  Davis,  E.  Wolff,  Elmer 
W.  Bates,  A.  J.  Smith,  R.  M.  Weigel,  M.  M.  Clark,  Willis  Norton,  Henry 
Norton,  J.  M.  Hauck,  A.  J.  Beaver,  H.  B.  McKevett,  Orrie  Lincoln, 
A.  E.  Brink,  H.  K.  Walpole,  Geoige  H.  Murray,  L.  Taylor,  M.  Van  Cise, 
G.  Garey,  M.  Auckland,  E.  Sherrell,  A.  £.  Garey,  H.  Higgins,  F.  Hig- 
gins,  A.  Ranch,  K.  O'Brien,  F.  Bork,  I.  PatenBon.  A.  Storms,  F.  Clark, 
A.  Johnson,  C.  J.  Spellicy,  Arthur  Wagner,  Lloya  Shaw,  James  Peters, 
John  Shields,  Cliurence  Brown,  Thomas  Holmes,  Charles  McDonald, 
Ray  Waldron,  Walter  J.  Ward,  William  Slocum,  Floyd  Beardsley, 
William  Clark.  Leslie  Hurlburt,  Lawrence  Kelley,  Alfred  Dadd,  Dell 
Horrell,  Roy  JZerby,  Wm.  Fladie,  George  Wright,  Jess  Terwilliger,  W. 
J.  Gregg,  R.  S.  Brown,  Elmer  E.  Lee. 

STATBMEVT    OF    ME.    WILLIAM     TXTBVEB,     OF    WOBCESTEK, 
MASS.,  PEESIDEVT  OF  THE  J.  E.  TOEEET  EAZOE  CO. 

Mr.  TiiBNEB.  Mr.  Chairman  and  eentlemen,  I  coincide  with  every- 
thing the  former  gentleman,  Mr.  Henry,  has  said.  In  addition^  I 
have  a  short  statement  whi<^  I  would  like  to  submit. 

The  Chairman.  Oo  on. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  submitting  the  verbal  statement  of  the  company  I 
represent,  the  J.  R.  Torrey  Kazor  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  I  will 
state  that  this  comnany  was  incorporated  in  1880  by  Joseph  Turner, 
who,  prior  to  that  aate,  had  been  making  razors  in  a  very  small  way 
in  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  by  Joseph  R.  Torrey,  who  had  been  importing 
razors  prior  to  a  short  time  before  that  and  was  selling  them  in  con- 
nection with  razor  strops,  which  he  had  manufactured  even  at  that 
time,  for  a  great  many  years. 

These  gentlemen  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  work  up 
a  razor  business  on  a  high-grade  razor,  the  duty  then  being  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  but  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  except  where  money  competition  aid  not  count. 

They  from  the  start  put  their  best  efforts  into  developing  a  high- 
grade  razor  that  would  sell  for  its  q^uality  rather  than  its  price,  and 
they  did,  to  an  extent,  build  up  a  fair  business  with  the  dealer  where 
the  dealer  wanted  a  high-class  razor,  and  also  did  a  small  business 
with  the  jobber. 

When  the  McBanley  bill  came  in  force,  with  the  increased  duties 
on  razors,  the  Torrey  Kazor  Co.  increased  their  trade  very  much  with 
the  jobbers,  for  the  McKinley  bill  placed  the  domestic  manufacturer 
on  a  more  equal  basis  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  business 
grew  very  satisfactorily  under  this  period,  but  this  did  not  in  any 
way  change  the  price  of  the  razor  to  the  dealer  or  the  consumer. 

During  the  period  of  the  Wilson  bill,  which,  of  course,  was  very 
unfavorable  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  our  company  found 
new  business  with  the  dealers  almost  impossible  to  get  and  ^o  lost 
some  of  the  jobbers'  business  they  had  on  account  or  the  decrease  of 
the  German  manufacturer's  price  to  the  jobber.  But  let  me  state 
again  this  did  not  change  the  price  to  the  dealer  nor  to  the  user. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  bill  our  company  made  material 
increase  in  their  business,  but  found  under  this  bill  that  the  Germans 
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were  competing  veiy  closely  on  account  of  the  difference  in  wages 

fiaid  the  (jrerman  manufacturer's  workmen  and  the  American  manu- 
acturer's  workmen.  During  all  this  period  our  company  had  also 
made  very  great  changes  in  tae  manufacture  of  their  goods,  tiying  all 
methods  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  by  modem  methods  that  did  not 
in  any  wav  injure  the  Quality  of  the  production. 

When  tnis  rayne  bill  went  into  effect  we  hoped  to  make  decided 
advances  in  the  manufacture  of  razors  at  our  plant,  but  soon  found 
out  that  the  German  manufacturers  were  producing  razors  so  that 
the  importers  could  compete  even  with  the  apparent  advantages  to 
the  American  manufacturers  of  the  Payne  biU.  On  investigation  we 
found  that  the  importer  had  got  the  German  manufacturers  to  make 
razors  for  them  at  a  much  lower  price  than  they  had  ever  been  able 
to  do  before,  and  we'  also  found  that  for  a  stated  razor  the  price  was 
from  15  to  26  per  cent  less  per  dozen  to  be  imported  to  the  United 
States  than  this  same  razor  was  sold  by  the  same  manufacturer  to  be 
sold  in  Germany.  This  also  put  us  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  with 
the  imported  razor. 

Our  company  asks  only  to  be  put  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with 
the  forei^  manufacturer.  In  the  samples  my  company  submits  in 
competition  with  the  Grerman  razor  of  the  same  class  we  have  pro- 
duced a  razor  in  each  case  that  had  about  the  same  class  of  work- 
manship in  it  that  is  in  the  German  sample,  giving  you  the  cost  of  the 
razors  made  at  our  factory,  including  only  me  actual  shop  or  factory 
expenses  above  the  cost  of  labor  and  material. 

We  trust,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  combined  razor  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  the 
statement  made  bv  our  company,  with  also  that  of  the  other  individual 
companies  of  the  united  States,  the  present  tariff  will  not  be  reduced. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  desire  to  ask. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  notice  these  razors  that  were  handed  to  the 
committee  by  the  gentieman  who  precededyou  have  stamped  on  them^ 
one,  Lafayette  Cutlery  Co.,  Germany.  That  was  imported,  I  sup- 
pose.    Do  you  know  aoout  that  f 

Mr.  TxjBNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HBYBtJRN.  I  notice  one  here,  Geneva  Cutlery  Co.,  Gteneva, 
N.  Y. 

Senator  Smoot.  ''And  Germanv,"  is  it  not? 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Some  of  tnem  say  "and  Germany."  This  is 
only  Geneva. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  the  American  sample  to  compare  with  the 
one  of  the  same  number — the  German  sample.  Take  one  of  the  same 
letter. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Here  is  one  that  does  not  say  where  it  was 
manufactured.    This  is  one  that  bears  a  double-headed  eagle. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  also  an  American  manufacture. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of  these  here.  It  does 
not  say  where  the  Eagle  Improved  is  made. 

Mr.  Turner.  Wherever  tnere  is  a  brand  it  is  made  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Those  made  abroad  should  contain  a  stamp. 
Here  is  one  I  had  in  my  mind.  This  is  the  M.  L.  Brandt  Cutlery  Co., 
Germany  and  New  York.  What  is  there  to  indicate  whether  that 
razor  was  made  in  Germany  or  New  York  ? 
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Mr.  TusNEB.  The  only  indication  is  that  everything  that  is  im- 
ported from  Germany  must  have  the  word  ' 'Germany "  on  it. 

Senator  Heybxjbk.  Yes.    Was  that  imported  from  Germany? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  was  imported  from  Germany;  yes,  sir.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  samples  we  submit.  There  are  three  made  in  the 
United  States  and  three  made  in  Germany. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Then  these  all  go  through  the  Customhouse) 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  AU  those  have  been  tnrough  the  customhouse,  and 
the  reason  we  have  selected  those  razors  is  because  thej  are  patterns 
that  have  been  in  the  courts  and  sworn  to  as  to  their  miport  cost. 

Senator  Heybubn.  These  represent  different  grades;  Isnouldjudge 
there  are  at  least  three  different  grades. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Three. 

Mr.  Henby.  There  are  five. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  grade  No.  2,  this  heavy  razor  from  Germany. 
Do  vou  remember  what  the  importation  cost  was  t 

!&lr.  TuBNEB.  I  have  the  figure  right  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  Kindly  give  it  to  us. 

Mi.  Tubneb.  Razor  No.  2  cost  6  marks  30 — ^that  is,  in  American 
money,  $1,499. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  doUar  and  a  half,  in  round  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  cheapest  we  can  produce  that 
razor — ^that  is,  in  the  factory,  paying  the  workmen's  wages  and  the 
cost  of  the  material  used — ^is  $2.60. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  cost  $1.50,  importation  price? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Importation  price ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  12^  cents  each.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
that  razor  retails  for  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  In  the  case  of  that  razor  it  was  imported  to  retail 
for  $3, 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Senator  Lodge.  $3  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  $3  each. 

Senator  Lodge.  $3  each,  and  imported  at  $1.50  a  dozen? 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly:  that  is  regular  in  this  business.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  in  that.    The  duty  on  that  razor  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  1  have  it  all  figured  out  that  the  duty  paid  to  bring 
that  razor  costs  the  importer  in  this  country  $2.73. 

Senator  Lodge.  A  dozen? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  they  retail  for  $3  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  He  could  sell  them  for  $3  a  dozen  and  make  a  big 
margm. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  he  sells  it  for  $3  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  It  is  supposed  to  sell  for  $3  apiece. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  does  your  razor  of  the  same  quality  cost 
you? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  It  costs  us  $2.60  a  dozen. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  it  retails  the  same  as  the  other  razor  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  No,  sir;  we  seU  that  razor  only  to  the  jobbers  and 
peddlers. 

Senator  Johnson.  At  what  price  do  they  retail  them  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  They  are  marked  to  retail  for  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Lodge.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  them  to  tlie  jobber  ? 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  We  sell  that  same  razor  to  the  jobber  for  from  three 
to  four  dollars  a  dozen. 

Senator  Smoot.  According  to  quantities  ? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  According  to  quantities  and  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  market. 

Senator  Heybubn.  As  against  what  ? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  German  can  sell  that  razor  for  $2.73  a  dozen. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  the  cost  here  after  the  duty  is  paid  ? 

Mr.  TxjBNEB.  After  everything  is  paid. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  his  invoice  price  after  the  duty  is  paid. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  no  profit. 
.  Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  manufacturer's  profit  is  in  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  he  sells  it  to  the  importer  for. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  understand  that  it  comes  into  this  country 
costing  him  $2.73;  and  you  have  given  the  cost  of  your  razor.  You 
sell  it  fmd  add  a  profit,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  We  have  our  profit  included  in  that  three  to  four 
dollars  a  dozen. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  German  has  his  profit  included  in  the 
$2.73  ? 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  razor  No.  3.    What  did  that  cost  % 

Senator  Lodge.  That  retails  at  the  rate  of  $36  a  dozen  % 

liifr.  TuBNEB.  That  is,  supposed  to  retail;  it  is  marked  that  way, 
to  retail  at  the  rate  of  $36  a  dozen.  Kazor  No.  3  is  imported  at  8 
marks  — 40;  $2,  practicallv. 

Senator  Lodge.  Just  a  fraction  imder  $2. 

Mr.  Tx3BNEB.  This  razor  costs  the  importer  in  New  York,  after  all 
his  expenses  are  paid,  $3.87.  Our  factory  cost  on  that  razor  is  $3.75 
a  dozen. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  you  explain  this  enormous  difference 
between  the  retail  price  of  a  single  razor  and  the  price  the  jobber  pays 
for  a  dozen  razors? 

Mr.  TxjBNEB.  That  shows  the  difference  in  price  that  the  actual 
user  pays  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  article. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  much  greater  difference,  however,  than 
prevails  with  most  commodities. 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Excepting,  perhaps,  sewing  machines. 

Senator  Heybubn.  How  many  nnddlemen  are  there  between  the. 
user  and  the  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  It  varies.  It  sometimes  goes  down  through  three 
different  parties;  sometimes  it  goes  direct  to  the  man. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Will  you  state  the  percentage  represented  by 
that  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  selling  pnce  ?  Take  either 
No.  2  or  No.  3,  for  example. 

Mr.  Ttjbneb.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  (question. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Will  you  state  the  difference  between  the  cost 
and  the  seUing  price  ? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  The  cost  of  this  No.  3  razor,  at  $3.75,  to  us 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  to  you  % 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  That  is  to  us;  the  import  price  of  that  razor  is  $3.87 
with  all  the  expenses  on  it. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  say  to  you;  are  you  a  jobber? 
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Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir.  I  mean  to  say  to  us,  as  it  is  produced  to 
come  in  the  office. 

Senator  Shoot.  It  costs  that  to  produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  costs  that  to  produce  it,  to  manufacture  it. 

Senator  Heybxtrn.  Oh,  it  costs  that.  You  said  ''to  us."  You 
mean  it  costs  you  to  manufacture  it  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  the  foreign  razor  costs  the  importer  in  the 
customhouse  at  New  York  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  $3.87  a  dozen. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Just  state,  so  it  will  go  in  the  record,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  a  razor  and  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  could  not  unless 

Senator  Hetbukh.  Take  No.  2  or  No.  3. 

Mi.  Turner.  We  took  the  German  razor  and  figured  it  out.  I 
would  say  that  that  razor  woidd  sell  to  the  jobber  for  from  $4  to  S5 
a  dozen. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  the  first  price,  to  the  jobber  t 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Now,  then,  next  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  the  dealer*  and  it  would  go  down  to  the  user. 

Senator  Smoot.  From  the  joboer  it  goes  to  the  retailer  direct? 

Mr.  Turner.  From  the  jobber  it  goes  to  the  dealer,  and  from  the 
dealer  to  the  user  generally;  and  the  user  would  pay  anywhere  from 
tl.50  to  S4  each  for  the  razor,  according  to  the  price  that  the  dealer 
wanted  to  put  on  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  would  the  dealer  pay  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  dealer  would  pay  from  $4  to  $5. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Apiece  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  A  dozen. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  the  big  difference  is  between  the  dealer — 
and  you  mean  by  that  the  retail  man  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  1  am  wrong  there.  The  jobber  would  pay  from  $4 
to  $5  a  dozen,  and  the  dealer  would  pay  from  $8  to  $9  a  dozen. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  mean  by  dealer  the  ultimate  distrib- 
utor? 

Mr.  TyjRNER.  The  retailer  in  the  stores. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  would  pay  from  $8  to  S9  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  the  customer  woidd  pay  $1.50  to  $4  each? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  There  is  no  wholesaler  who  comes  in  there 
between  the  jobber  and  the  storekeeper,  is  there  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Thejobber  is  a  wnolesaler. 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  is  not  always  a  wholesaler. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  he  not  ? 

Senator  Heyburn.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  make  much  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer what  the  duty  or  razors  was  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  does  not  make  much  difference ;  and  it  ne^er  has 
in  the  history  of  razors. 

The  Chairman.  He  seems  to  be  foolish  enough  to  pay  S3  or  $4  for 
a  razor  that  is  worth  only  $1.50  a  dozen  or  $4  a  dozen,  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  It  is  just  the  same  way  that  they  are  foolish  enough 
to  pay  $65  for  a  sewing  machine  that  costs  $9.50  to  make. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  are  delivered  in  wagons  all  over  the  country, 
and  there  may  be  more  expense  in  disposing  of  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  a  great  many  of  the  razors  delivered  by 
peddlers. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Are  razors  sold  largelv  by  peddlers  ? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  This  low  class  is  mostly  sola  by  peddlers,  and  for  that 
reason  a  higher  price  is  put  on  the  goods. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Give  us  an  idea  how  expensive  that  is.  It  is  a 
rather  startling  proposition.  What  percentage  of  the  razors  would 
you  say  is  sold  by  peddlers  ? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Could  you  estimate  it  ? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  All  of  those  low-priced  razors  that  come  under  this 
large  importation,  I  should  say,  mostly  pass  into  the  jobbers'  hands. 

Senator  Heybubn.  The  jobbers'  hands  ? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Into  the  jobbers'  hands;  then  into  the  peddlers' 
hands. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Do  you  mean  by  peddlers  little,  petty  dealers, 
street-side  dealers  t 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Yes,  sir;  everything  of  that  kind — Syrians,  largely. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Do  half  of  the  razors  pass  out  to  the  public 
through  that  channel  ? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  More  than  half  of  these  low-priced  razors;  not  the 
high-grade  razoi-s. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  low-priced  razors  are  all  made  in  Gtermany, 
are  th^  not ) 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Yes,  sir.  Those  that  cost,  imported,  99  cents  can  not 
be  made  in  this  coimtry. 

Senator  Lodge.  Ninety-nine  cents  a  dozen,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  great  bulk  of  importations  coming  in  at 
that  price. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  do  those  retail  for  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  suppose  whatever  the  street  vendor  can  get. 
Do  any  of  our  home-made  razors  go  out  through  the  hands  of  the 
peddlers,  any  considerable  number  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  We  have  a  small  percentage  that  goes  out  in  the  hands 
of  the  peddlers.  But  it  only  happens  where  we  want  to  produce 
somethmg  at  a  very  low  cost  to  keep  our  men  going. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1909  you  convinced  the  Finance  Conunittee 
that  the  rates  in  the  Dingley  bill  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  your 
interests  by  showing  that  quite  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  razors 
had  failed  m  business. 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  was  the  assem- 
bling of  the  razors  as  they  were  shipped  from  foreign  countries  into 
this  country  and  assembled  here.  It  was  upon  that  showing  that  the 
rate  was  raised.     Has  that  rate  stimulated  your  business  or  not  t 

Mr.  Tubneb.  We  hoped  it  would;  but  there  came  a  new  factor  in 
the  field,  and  that  was  the  undervaluation.  We  prepared  and 
hoped  to  increase  our  business  with  the  jobbers  very  much,  but  found 
a  new  factor,  which  bothered  us  greatly. 
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Senator  Shoot.  In  1909  you  furnished  me  with  some  affidavits  in 
relation  to  undervaluations.  Have  you  any  affidavits  up  to  date 
showing  the  undervaluations,  or  has  there  been  any  case  in  the  cus- 
toms office  where  the  value  of  importations  has  been  questioned  of 
latef 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  decisions.  The 
actual  cost  of  every  one  of  these  foreign  samples  has  been  shown. 
You  heard  the  other  day  Dr.  Homung  and  Mr.  Diehl.    Mr.  Diehl  in 

S articular  was  the  expert  of  the  Treasury  Department  importations. 
[e  showed  us  that  there  had  been  a  very  great  many  false  fijrares. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  mean  great  frauds  recently  in  imdervaluation  t 

Mr.  Tobneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  made  a  statement  that  rather  surprised 
me.  You  spoke  of  undervaluations.  The  only  razors  that  come  in 
under  an  ad  valorem  duty  are  those  valued  at  less  than  $1  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  TuBNBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  have  given  only  a  limited  number  of 
those — ^the  90-cent  razors. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  There  were  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911, 
109,329  dozen  razors  imported  at  less  than  $1  a  dozen. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  say  they  were  undervalued  at  the  port  of 
entry  or  at  the  place  where  the  duty  was  fixed  % 

Mr.  Tubkbb.  Some  were;  I  do  not  know  how  many  were  under- 
valued. 

Senator  EbBTBiTBN.  Have  you  examined  the  alleged  cases  to  find  out 
the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  We  hear  very  much  about  the  alleged  under- 
valuations, and  I  would  like  to  get  some  facts. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  frauds  are  in  bringing  in  these  cheap  razors 
under  the  ad  valorem  duty,  under  that  nead.  That  is  wnat  Mr. 
Diehl  has  detected  and  exposed  in  Germany. 

The  Chaibman.  The  number  of  razor  establishments  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  in  the  United  States,  has  it  not  9 

Mr.  TUBNEB.  les,  sir;  on  accoimt  of  the  competition  of  the  Ger- 
man goods. 

The  Chaibman.  A  number  of  years  ago  there  were  how  many  in 
the  coimtry;  do  you  remember) 

Mr.  Tubneb.  I  do  not.  They  have  varied  at  different  times. 
A  great  many  have  started  in  to  manufacture  razors,  and  have  fallen 
down  because  they  could  not  produce  them  to  compete  with  the 
German  manufacturers.  We  are  the  only  ones  that  started  about 
1880  that  are  left  to-day. 

Senator  Heybubn.  There  were  formerly  a  great  many  small 
coimtry  establishments;  that  is,  small-town  establishments,  that 
made  razors  ?  / 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  They  have  all  disappeared,  have  they;  or  do 
anv  of  them  exist  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  that  are  making  razors 
to-day.  Most  of  them  can  import  them  and  ouy  them  much  cheaper 
than  they  can  make  them. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Of  course,  they  make  some.  We  see  them 
occasionally.  They  make  them  out  of  various  superior  metals,  but 
I  do  not  know  on  how  large  a  scale.    I  thought  perhaps  you  did. 
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Mr.  TuBKEs.  A  very  small  percentage. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  just  have  the  report  from  the  department  here. 
The  importations  for  1911  show  that  there  were  1^11;948  razors 
imported  into  this  coimtry  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^ 
1911,  valued  at  less  than  $1  per  dozen. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  How  is  it  that  the  dealers  who  are  interested  in 
the  integrity  of  that  tariff,  in  that  item,  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
or  detect  these  cases  of  undervaluation  ? 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  can  not  answer  that  question;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  It  seems  that  if  it  works  you  such  an  injustice, 
you  might  very  readily  purchase  a  few  cases  of  razors  that  had  come  in 
as  being  valued  at  less  than  a  dollar,  and  then  go  back  and  find  out 
whether  they  had  a  fictitious  or  a  real  value. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  We  have  taken  one  or  two  cases,  and  have  had  them 
decided  in  our  favor,  showing  that  they  were  undervalued. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Where  was  that,  what  port  t 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  Both  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  That  is  what  drives  the  small  maker  of  razors 
out,  is  it,  these  imported  razors  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  And  you  say  there  are  only  nine  or  ten  ? 

Mr..TuBNEB.  There  are  only  seven  to-day;  but  only  two  of  us  that 
make  razors  only. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  mean  by  that,  large  establishments ) 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Can  it  be  possible  that  there  are  no  small  razor 
makers  at  work  in  this  country  now ) 

Mr.  Tubneb.  Unless  you  call  the  concaver  a  manufacturer.  There 
are  numerous  concavers  and  jobbers  all  over  the  coimtry. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  That  is  what  I  had  in  my  mindf.  I  did  not 
know  that  you  classified  them  technically  in  that  way.  I  have  in 
my  mind  quite  a  considerable  estabUshment  that  is  engaged  in  con- 
caving razors;  and  they  are  not  included,  then,  in  your  statement ) 

Mr.  Tubneb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  What  does  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  There  is  quite  a  percentage  of  them.  You  would 
class  them  in  two  ways;  There  are  the  barber  supply  people,  and  there 
are  also  Uttle  jobbers,  spread  in  almost  every  city  m  the  United  States, 
who  take  old  razors  ana  reconcave  them,  hone  tnem,  and  repair  them. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  do  not  know  how  you  designate  a  razor  that 
is  not  concaved,  a  plain  razor;  but  do  any  of  these  cheap  German 
razors  go  into  the  concaver's  hand  so  as  to  oe  enhanced  in  value  and 
entitled  to  come  under  another  class  ? 

Mr.  Tubneb.  I  should  say  so,  at  times,  after- they  have  been  used 
some. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  It  is  obvious  it  might  be  done  at  aiiy  time. 
You  might  take  a  90-cent  razor  and  concave  it,  then  sell  it  on  the 
American  market  at  a  veiy  much  higher  price.  Do  you  know  whether 
that  has  been  done  at  all,  treating  the  German  razors  imported  at 
this  low  rate  as  raw  material  merew  for  the  American  manufacture  t 
Do  you  know  whether  that  is  done  1 

Mr.  Tubneb.  To  an  extent,  I  presume  it  is. 
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Senator  Hetbubn.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  that 
subject  t 

Mr.  TuKNBB.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  blades  only  are  imported  in  such  cases,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  the  complete  razor,  but  not  the  case. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that;  but  speaking  of  the  assembler, 
of  which  there  are  some  sixty-K)dd  institutions,  I  suppose,  in  the 
United  States,  they  import  the  razor  not  in  a  finished  shape,  but  they 
import  the  parts  of  the  razor  and  then  assemble  them  here  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  to  the  extent  that  it  used  to  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  to  the  extent  it  used  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  to  the  extent  it  used  to  be,  because  they  can  buy 
the  German  razor  so  much  more  cheaply  than  they  could  years  ago. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  They  come  under  a  different  classification. 

Senator  Lodqe.  The  importation  of  blades  is  negligible;  it  is  very 
small. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else,  Mr.  Turner  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  just  one  statement  that  might  fit  in  with  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  employees  of  the  other  company,  and  that  is 
in  regard  to  wages. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  that  statement,  Mr.  Turner. 

]^.  Turner.  All  ri^t. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  would  like  to  have  go  in  the  record  this  note, 
at  the  end  of  page  37,  in  regard  to  the  blades.    It  says: 

Provided,  That  bladee,  except  in  safety  noon,  handles,  and  unfinished  razors,  shall 
pay  no  leas  duty  than  that  imposed  on  finished  razors  valued  at  two  doUan  per  dozen. 

That  is  the  act  of  1909. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  like  to  Just  call  attention  to  this  one  things 
that  of  all  the  2,493,923  razors  that  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  dining  the  year  1911,  there  were  only  2,193  valued  at  over 
26  cents  each. 

STATEHEVT  OF  ME.  KAX  SCHASCHEPEH,  OF  BOCHESTEB,  V.  T. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Schaschepen,  of 
Rodiester,  N.  Y.,  representing  the  employees  of  the  Robeson  Cut- 
lery Co. 

Mr.  Sghaschepen.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself  and  fellow-employees 
of  the  Robeson  Cutleiy  Co.,  I  desire  to  state  to  this  committee  that 
our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Underwood  bill  reducing  the 
present  tariff  to  35  per  cent,  and  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  fellow- 
workers  I  wish  to  state  to  your  honorable  committee  that  we  think 
it  is  utterly  impossible,  under  the  proposed  bill,  to  manufacture 
razors  in  tms  countiy,  paying  any  wages  to  the  workingmen. 

Senator  Lodos.  I5o  you  know  anything  about  foreign  wages  t 

Mr.  Schaschepen.  les,  sir;  I  have  been  working  over  were  for 
10  years  in  Germany. 

I^nator  Lodge.  Can  you  give  the  committee  some  idea  of  wages 
over  there  i 

Mr.  Schaschepen.  Wages  over  there  about  three  to  one  and  four 
to  one  compared  to  this  countiy.  An  expert  razor  man  might  make 
here  $4  a  day,  and  there  from  $1  to  SI  .50. 
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'Senator  Smoot.  A  day  ? 

Mr.  SoHASOHEPEN.  Yes;  a  day. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  worked  in  the  factories  in  Germany  t 

Mr.  ScHASOHEPEN.  Yes,  sir;  I  worked  there  10  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  are  working  in  an  American  factory 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  ScHASOHEPEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  know  whereof  yau  speak  when  you  say 
diere  is  that  difference  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  SoHASOHEPEN.  Ycs,  sir.  That  is  whv  the  Germans  are  aUe  to 
come  into  the  American  market  and  pay  a  high  duty  and  still  under- 
sell the  American  manufacturers. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  working  in  Germany  you  paid  as  much 
for  your  flour  as  you  do  here,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  ScHASOHEPEN.  Just  about  fine  same. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  paid  as  much  for  your  meat,  if  you  got 
the  same  grade  of  meat,  or  a  little  higher  ? 

Mr.  ScHASGHEPEN.  Ycs,  sir.  Labor  conditions  are  not  nearly  as 
good  in  Germany  as  they  are  here. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  you  ever  work  in  what  is  called  the  cottage 
industry  ? 

Mr.  SCHASOHEPEN.  Ycs,  sir;  I  was  an  expert  workman  in  what  you 
call  the  cottage  work.  They  make  a  better  quality  than  the  factory 
work.  I  understand  there  has  been  an  expert  on  razors  here,  Mr. 
Homung,  but  he  gave  the  wages  only  of  the  cottage  workers;  he  did 
not  give  the  wages  of  the  factory.  I  know  a  factory  in  Germany, 
the  works  of  CarlFrederick  Em,  K>r  instance,  the  largest  razor  manu- 
facturers in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Homung  did  not  give  any  price  sched- 
ule for  their  factory.    That  is  very  mideading. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  thought  he  gave  the  figures  for  both  the 
cottage  industry  and  the  factory. 

Mr.  ScHASOHEPEN.  The  cottsjge  worker  in  Germany  makes  more 
money  than  the  man  in  those  big  establishments. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  said  that  you  worked  in  the  cottage  industry 
in  the  expert  work. 

Mr.  ScHASCHEPBN.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Are  the  most  of  the  razors  that  are  exported  from 
Germany  to  this  country  made  in  the  cottage  industry  t 

Mr.  SoHASOHEPEN.  No,  sir;  the  bulk  of  those  razors  are  made  in 
the  factory,  the  cheaper  grade. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  very  cheap  grade? 

Mr.  ScHASOHEPEN.  The  very  cheap  grade. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  the  men  in  the  factory  receive  per  day  t 

Mr.  ScHASOHEPEN.  In  the  factory,  in  Gr^rmanyf 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHASOHEPEN.  A  man  there  probably  makes  3  marks  a  day — 
3  or  4  marks  a  day. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  from  72  to  96  cents  a  day  ? 

Mr.  ScHASOHEPEN.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  in  the  factories ) 

Mr.  ScHASOHEPEN.  Ten  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  how  many  days  in  the  week? 

Mr.  ScHASOHEPEN.  Six  days  a  week. 
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Senator  Lodob.  Dr.  Homung  said  they  worked  only  four  days, 
and  they  made  42  marks  in  four  days. 

Mr.  SioHASOHBPBN.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  The  Germans  are 
all  very  industrious,  and  they  work  six  days  a  week,  and  I  think  they 
work  longer  than  they  do  here. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  much  did  you  make  when  you  worked  six 
days? 

Mr.  SoHASCHEPBN.  The  highest  I  could  make  as  an  expert  was  36 
marks,  or  about  $7  or  $8  in  American  money. 

Senator  Shoot.  And  that  was  six  days'  work  ? 

Mr.  SoHAsoHEPEN.  Yes,  sir;  six  days'  hard  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  here  the  other  day  that  the  German 
workingman  knocked  off  on  Monday,  did  not  work  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  rested  on  Monday;  that  Monday  was  called  blue 
Monday. 

Mr.  SoHASOHEPBN.  I  do  not  remember  having  blue  Monday  where 
I  was  working.  Of  course,  there  might  be  some  stragglers;  you  find 
some  in  every  country. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  you  work  in  the  Solingen  district) 

Mr.  SoHAscHEPEN.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  bom  there;  that  is  my  home 
country,  Solingen. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  apprentices  ? 

Mr.  ScHASOHEPEN.  The  apprentice  in  Germany  generally  starts  at 
about  14  years,  and  probably  has  to  work  until  he  is  19.  Appren- 
tices are  paid  very  small  wages — ^about  1  mark  60,  up  to  4  and  5 
marks  a  day. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  a  day  ? 

Mr.  ScHASOHBFEK.  A  Week;  starting  in  with  6  marks  a  week,  up  to 
20  marks;  20  to  25  marks  a  week. 

Senator  Heybubn.  He  does  not  declare  any  dividend  for  the  first 
five  years  ? 

Mr.  ScHASCHBPEN.  No,  sir;  you  just  about  make  your  board.  But 
in  this  country  you  are  not  allowed  to  employ  boys  under  14  years 
of  age.  You  are  permitted  by  the  law  to  work  apprentices  only  18 
years  of  age.     You  are  not  allowed  to  put  on  boys  on  heavy  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  pretty  gooa  law.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SoHASOHEPEN.  That  is  a  pretty  good  law.  That  is  a  danger- 
ous business,  because  some  of  the  work  is  very  dusty,  and  it  is  a  very 
hard  business,  hard  work. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Your  raw  material  is  bar  steel? 

Mr.  Shaschepen.  Yes,  sir;  the  products  come  out  of  bars.  We 
import  English  steel  and  hanmier  it  out,  and  grind  it  and  finish  it 
and  make  it  ready  for  the  market. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  It  is  handwork  from  the  bar? 

Mr.  SoHASGHEPEN.  Ycs,  sir;  it  is  about  90  per  cent  labor  and  10 
per  cent  material. 

Senator  Hetbttbn.  In  the  cottages  do  the  women  and  the  children 
work? 

Mr.  ScHASCHEPEN.  No,  sir;  no  children  in  our  factory. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Do  the  women  help  in  the  cottages  ? 

Mr  SCHASCHEPEN.  Sometimes  they  do,  in  packmg  and  cleaning 
and  honmg. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  aU,  Mr.  Schaschepen  ? 

Mr.  Schaschepen.  Yes,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  H.  BAKEB,  OF  6EVEVA,  H.  T. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  am  here  at  the  request 
of  my  brother  employees  of  the  Geneva  Cutlery  Co.,  and  am  author^ 
ized  oy  wire,  signed  by  employees  of  Little  Valley,  to  appear  before 
you.    The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

LiTTLB  Vallby,  N.  Y.,  Febnuxry  tl^  19 It, 

E.  B.  VRBELA.ND,  M.  C, 

Wdthington,  D.  C: 

We,  razor  gnnders  and  finishers,  authorize  George  H.  Baker  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  for  our  interests. 

A.  J.  Mbmmbtt, 
Abthub  Inmak, 
H.  Afplb^b, 
W.  Fbbnz, 
Chas.  Kellt,    * 
W.  Wiblb, 
M.  Baisch, 
W.  Minkbb,         ' 

CommitUe. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  those  who  signed  the  telegram  and  those 
whom  you  represent  j>ay  your  expenses  to  come  down  here? 

Mr.  Basbb.  No,  sir;  my  expenses  were  paid  by  the  Oeneva  Cut- 
leiT  Co.  Employees'  Benevolent  Association. 

Senator  biiOOT.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  signers  of  that 
tele^am  ? 

li£r.  Bakbb.  Some  of  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  that  they  work  in  the  Geneva  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Baeeb.  I  know  that  some  work  there;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  vou  work  there  yourself  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  work  in  Greneva:  yes,  sir.  You  refer  to  this 
telegram?  ^ 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  There  are  a  few  men  on  there  I  know  work  there. 

Mr.  Henby.  That  is  from  Little  Valley;  that  is  not  from  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  have  a  petition  here  from  our  brother  workmen 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  read. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  read  the  substance  of  the  petition. 
There  is  no  need  of  reading  the  names.    They  can  })e  printed. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  All  right. 

Mr.  Baker  thereupon  read  the  following  petition,  printed  in  the 
record  in  full,  as  follows: 

Little  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Februarg  19 y  191i, 
To  the  Senate  Finance  ComcnTEE. 

Honorable  Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  being  employed  in  nuLlHng  razors 
in  this  factory,  have  read  the  act  passed  January  30, 1912,  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Its  heading  is  an  act  entitled  ''To  provide  revenue,  to  equalize  duties,  to 
encourage  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.'* 

We  find  on  page  10  that  razors,  whether  assembled  but  not  fully  finished,  or  finished, 
are  to  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  pray  that  Uiis  law  may  not  be  nassed, 
as  it  would  reduce  our  wages  to  less  than  half  if  we  come  in  competition  with  German 
and  English  razor  makers. 

The  passiitf  of  the  act  by  the  House  of  Representatives  has  had  the  effect  to  prevent 
any  razor  oraers  being  placed  at  present,  and  our  working  time  has  been  reduced  to 
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one*half ,  and  in  some  infltancee  lees.    Therefore  we  pray  that  this  law  may  be  disposed 
of  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  passed. 
Very  respectfully, 

Faybttb  Wilber.  Wm.  Garb. 

Arthur  Inman.  W.  J.  Pickuf. 

Ohab..  Kelly.  B«  E.  BscKwrrH. 

M.  L.  Baibch.  John  Sattlt. 

Floyd  Winship.  M.  H.  Lucb. 

W.  •B.  Wiblb.  J.  Carroll. 

W.  D.  Mink.  M.  Timhb. 

W.  L.  WuLFP.  A.  Pheuifb. 

Wm.  C.  F.  Frenz.  G.  Brainard. 

H.  Apflbbbb.  M.  R.  Horr. 

Albert  J.  Mbicmott.  C.  L.  Horning. 
Frankun  Hall. 

Mr.  Baker  also  read  the  petition  printed  on  page  831. 

m 

STATEMENT  OF  ,  MB.  GEOSOE  K.    WEIGHT,  OF  WOBCESTEE, 

masSm  eepbesevtieg  the  weight  WIBE  CO. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  George  M. 
Wright,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

wr.  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  the  firm  I  represent  has 
been  in  business  some  25  years,  manufacturing  an  article  which, 
under  this  bill^  is  proposed  to  be  put  on  the  free  list — ^an  article  made 
of  very  fine  wire,  usually  called  poultry  and  rabbit  fencing. 

Seoiator  Lodge.  For  what  is  it  used  ? 

Mi.  Wright.  It  is  used  for  poultry  and  rabbit  fencing.  It  is  on 
the  free  list  under  fencing  and.  as  we  take  it,  it  will  be  classified  as 
such.  There  are  two  st]^es,  a  hexagonal  mesh  and  a  souare  inesh. 
Most  of  it  is  made  of  No.  19  wire,  which  is  the  size  there  [indicating], 
and  No.  20  wire,  which  is  one  size  smaller.  There  are  some  sizes 
made  a  little  larger. 

An  amendment  should  be  passed  striking  out  the  item  ''wire 
fencing"  from  the  tree  list  in  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  fixing  rates 
on  metals  and  metal  products,  as  well  as  where  it  appears  in  lines 
13,  14,  and  15,  paee  6  of  House  report,  under  ''Articles  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  wire,"  House  report  on  18642,.  and 
that  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  as  fixed  under  the  present  tariff  law  be 
continued. 

We  submit: 

First.  There  is^a  vast  difference  in  labor  value  between  barbed 
wire,  fence  wire  (in  coils),  or  wire  nails  on  the  one  hand' and  woven 
wire  fencing,  especially  poultry  and  rabbit  netting  and  fencing,  on 
the  other.  Nearly  all  or  the  latter  is  woven  from  No.  14  gauge  vrire 
and  finer  down  to  and  including  No.  20  gauge  wire. 

Barbed  wire  carries  an  advance  cost  of  approximately  S8  to  $10 
per  ton  over  the  cost  of  the  wire  rod  (raw  material  for  wire)  and  is 
made  of  No.  10  to  No.  13  wire,  while  poultry  and  rabbit  fencing  and 
netting  carries  an  advance  cost  of  from  $60  to  $100  per  ton  over  the 
cost  of  the  wire  rod.  and  this  difference  is  made  up  to  a  larger  degree 
by  the  extra  cost  of  labor. 

Second.  By  the  new  tariff  all  protection  upon  fencing  is  swept 
aside  without  any  attempt  to  give  us  partial  relief,  which  would  oe 
gained  if  the  raw  material  from  which  this  goods  is  manufactured, 
stich  as  if  wire  rods  and  weaving  wire  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
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free  list  instead  of  carrying  a  10  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty, 
respectively,  as  provided  in  the  act.  ThiB  even  would  only  afford 
partial  relief,  as  wire  constitutes  only  about  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  netting^,  a  major  portion  of  the  balance  bein^  labor. 

Third.  The  placing  on  the  free  list  of  such  a  highly  finished  product 
as  poultry  and  rabbit  netting  and  fencing  seems  unjust  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  made  of  wire,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  costs  from  100  to  150  per 
cent  more  than  the  wire  rod  that  it  is  drawn  from.  It  is  then  woven 
on  intricate,  complicated,  and  expensive  machinery,  which  costs 
nearly  50  per  cent  more  than  the  same  machinery  costs  in  England 
or  Germany,  and  the  wages  paid  here  for  drawing  down,  galvanizing, 
and  weaving  this  wire  into  netting  and  fencing  are  from  80  to  125  per 
cent  more  tnan  on  the  other  side. 

Fourth.  Ampjle  proof  is  at  hand  to  show  that  the  present  40  per 
cent  tariff  on  this  commoditv  is  insufficient  now  to  cover  the  difference 
in  cost  in  United  States  and  England  on  some  few  selected  sizes,  and 
tiiat  at  least  an  average  of  35  per  cent  is  required  to  protect  the  whole 
list.  But  that  35  p^r  cent  would  not  protect  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  sizes  used  here  to-day.  This  fencing  is  now  selling  at  the  lowest 
prices  ever  sold  for  in  the  United  States.  With  the  growth  of  the 
mdustry  both  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  England  have  come  vast 
chimges  and  mechanical  improvements  so  that  the  manufacturers 
selling  price  to-day  is  only  42  per  cent  of  what  it  was  25  years  a^ 
when  the  industiy  had  its  start  here,  and  we  were  importing  all  this 
goods  from  Engalnd. 

Fifth.  It  is  a  fact  due  weighty  consideration,  that  the  poultry  and 
rabbit  netting  and  fence  industry,  as  built  up  in  England  and  Germany, 
has  prosperea  and  reached  a  very  high  state  of  perfection,  owing^to 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  their  own  home  markets,  they  have  been 
offered  for  20  years  or  more  immense  orders  for  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Both  these  Governments,  as  well  as  individuals, 
order  annuallv  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  netting  (called  rabbit 
nettmg)  for  the  protection  of  orchards,  etc.,  against  the  hordes  of 
rabbits  which  infest  that  country.  The  effect  has  been,  that  owing  to 
this  vast  volume  of  export  busmess,  the  cost  of  the  commodity  has 
been  reduced  probably  much  lower  relatively  than  would  be  the  case 
in  manv  other  industries.  These  goods  are  put  into  Australia  at  a 
figure  that  no  American  manufacturer  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  come 
anywhere  near  touching. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  practically  no  American  made  poultry 
and  rabbit  netting  and  fencing  is  exported  from  the  Unitea  States 
for  the  reason  that,  notwithstanding  we  have  large,  weD-equipped  fac- 
tories and  good  organizations,  labor  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modity to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  costs  down  to 
anythmg  like  the  English  manufacturer  with  his  labor  practically  one- 
half  of  what  we  pay. 

Sixth.  The  industry  in  the  United  States  is  growing  probably  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent  yearly,  owing  to  the  increasing  demands.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  producing  this  class  of  fencing  f roip 
the  raw  material  (the  wire  rod)  varies  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  from  3,500  to  5,000  men,  producing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5,000,000  worth  of  goods  per  year,  with  an  invested  capital  of  more 
than  $5,000,000.  The  cost  of  doing  business  is  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe  and  necessarily  our  overhead  expenses  are 
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greater  than  those  of  foreign  manufacturers.  We  have  but  one  sea- 
son a  year  in  which  to  market  our  goods  (namely,  from  January  to 
May)  and  necessarily  are  obliged  to  provide  ourselves  with  expensive 
warehouse  facilities  (the  goods  being  very  bulky)  to  accommodate  a 
nine  months'  output  of  goods,  while  the  Englisn  and  German  manu- 
facturer has  the  advantage  of  the  Australian  market  with  an  opposite 
season  to  theirs  at  home,  and  can  therefore  run  his  machines  the  year 
around  without  the  large  rent,  interest,  and  insurance  charges  which 
the  American  manufacturer  can  not  avoid.  This  is  an  item  well 
worth  considering,  as  it  probably  puts  the  American  manufacturer  to 
a  disadvantage  equivalent  to  fully  5  per  cent  on  his  costs. 

Labor  costs  here  average  80  to  100  per  cent  greater  in  all  the  work, 
from  drawing  of  a  wire  rod  down  to  weaving  and  galvanizing  and 
rollin^up  the  finished  netting,  than  those  in  England,  and  we  are  told 
that  German  wages  average  still  lower  for  the  same  work.  Our 
cheapest  labor  is  $7.50  per  week,  English  is  $1.75  to  $2  per  week  for 
13  and  14  year  old  spooler  boys  doing  same  work.  Our  highest  wages 
are  $22  per  week  for  wire-rod  drawers,  whUe  the  English  wage'is  under 
$12  for  same  work.  Other  kinds  of  work  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

Seventh.  Finally, -it  would  seem,  after  careful  consideration,  that 
'^'wire  fencing"  was  placed  on  the  free  list  in  this  bill  through  lack  of 
specific  statistics  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term  as  it  applies. 

Poultry  and  rabbit  fencing  made  of  No.  14  gauge  wire  and  finer  to 
No.  20  gauge  thick  is  an  entirely  different  product  from  barbed  wire, 
fence  wire,  and  wire  nails,  and  stands  at  a  cost  (based  on  tonnage) 
three  times  as  great  as  tne  above-named  commodities.  The  labor 
cost  of  reducing  a  wire  rod  to  finished  poultry  and  rabbit  fencing  is 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  finished  cost  (wire  rods  being  the 
raw  material  for  wire  and  aU  products  made  of  wire). 

A  duty  of  10  per  cent  which  you  place  on  wire  rods  in  the  present 
bill  is  equal  to  about  $2.50  per  ton,  or  equal  to  about  80  per  cent  pro- 
tection for  the  actual  labor  involved  in  the  production  of  that  ton  of 
rods  from  pig  and  scrap  iron.  If  this  same  ratio  of  protection  to 
labor  were  extended  to  poultry  and  rabbit  fencing,  then  the  present 
40  per  cent  duty  would  have  to  be  retained  on  these  goods.  We 
respectfully  submit  that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  piace  a  com- 
modity averaging  to  cost  $100  per  ton  on  the  free  list,  the  make-up  of 
its  cost  averaging  about  47  per  cent  material,  35  per  cent  Amencan 
labor,  and  1 8  per  cent  overhead  and  general  expenses,  while  you  retain 
a  duty  upon  tne  raw  material  entering  into  that  commodity  of  10  per 
cent  on  the  wire  rod  and  20  per  cent  on  the  wire.  We,  therefore, 
respectfully  appeal  to  you  for  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  correct 
this  error  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  which  will  eliminate  ''wire  fenc- 
ing,''  or  such  wire  fencing  as  is  made  of  No.  14  wire,  and  finer  gauges 
usually  used  for  fencing  poultry,  rabbits,  and  other  small  animals, 
from  the  free  list.  We  recommend  that  poultry  and  rabbit  fencing 
be  classified  by  itself  as  a  fence  fabric  witn  meshes,  not  smaller  than 
one-half  inch,  manufactured  from  steel  or  iron  wire  No.  14  gauge  (0.80 
inch  diameter)  and  smeJler,  either  plain  or  coated  by  any  inaterial, 
and  that  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  covering  this 
commodity  be  retained.  We  ask  for  no  protection  for  our  brains, 
energy,  or  our  business  ability,  or  lack  of  them,  but  are  willing  and 
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ready  to  have  aU  the  conditions  of  our  industry  impartially  and  scien- 
tifically investigated  in  order  that  an  equitable  TninimuTn  tariff  rate 
may  be  arriveof  at  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  just  economic 
differences  in  cost  here  and  abroad  where  our  commodity  is  manufac- 
tured in  competition  with  us.  * 

STATliMElfT  OF  KB.  OUTET  ABVOID,  OF   PSOVIDElfCE,  B.  I., 

BEPBESEHTIirO  THE  BOGEBS  SCBEW  CO. 

Mr.  Abnold.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Rogers  Screw  Co.,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  There  are  some  25  wood-screw  plants  in  the  United 
States — two  or  three  perhaps  are  idle  because  of  the  extremely  low 
selling  prices  and  two  at  least  are  preparing  to  start  for  the  first  time, 
apparently  being  under  the  impression  that  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply  of^this  commodity  when  the  fact  is  that  about  50  per  cent 
more  screws  can  be  produced  than  can  be  consumed  bv  the  aomestic 
trade  in  this  country.  It  is  estimated  that  from  about  thirty  or 
thirty-two  miUion  gross  represents  the  present  domestic  consumptive 
demand  and  the  chart  attached  hereto — showing  the  average  net 
selling  price  to  the  maker  of  the  average  size  flathead  iron  or  steel 
wood  screw,  during  the  past  71  years — ^is  with  the  context,  almost 
self  explanatory.  If  there  is  an  absolutely  staple  manufactiured 
article,  one  not  deteriorating  through  age  or  fashion,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  comimon  flathead  wood  screw  for  such  a  screw  made  in  the  year 
1848 — at  the  time  of  the  reintroduction  of  gimlet-pointed  screws, 
is  as  usable  to-day  as  a  similar  screw  made  yesterday.  A  wood  serew 
is  an  extremely  nighly  organized  product  in  that  it  is  of  necessity 
produced  on  very  expensive  machinery  and  is  subject  to  some  18  to 
24  handlings — depending  upon  whether  rods  or  wire  are  employed 
as  the  screw  makers'  raw  material — and  the  finished  article  is  sold  at 
an  exceedingly  low  price. 

Several  tnousana  workers  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
wood  screws  in  this  country  and  it  would  seem  unfair  for  the  Con- 
gress to  discriminate  against  the  industry  in  the  passage  of  any  such 
measure  as  the  bill  under  discussion  (H.  K.  I?fl542;,  whereby  schedule 
38  contemplates  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  but  25  per  cent,  while  the 
raw  material,  wire,  is  taxed  in  the  same  measure,  schedule  13,  20  per 
cent,  nettmg  a  protective  duty  on  screws  of  something  less  than  20 
per  cent,  wmch  latter  is  the  lowest  rate  on  screws  that  nas  ever  been 
put  into  a  tariff  bill,  so  far  as  we  can  learn. 

We  therefore  respectfully  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
measure  and  would  suggest  that  the  present  specific  rates  be  retained, 
since  there  is  the  danger  of  wiping  out  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  unless  suitable  specific  duties  are  retained,  as  the  German, 
screw  makers  have  an  undeniably  low  cost  of  manufacture  as  shown, 
by  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  their  product  in  foreign  markets, 
and  if  specific  rates  of  duty  are  to  be  abandoned  the  screw  makers  or 
the  Umted  States  are  fairly  entitled  to  either  free  raw  material  witli' 
at  least  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  or  if  a  duty  on  their  raw  mate- 
rial— ^wire — ^be  retained,  then  the  screw  makers  are  entitled  to  a  com- 
pensatory duty.  In  other  words,  the  screw  industry  in  the  final 
tariff  analysis  should  be  treated  as  fairly  as  other  highly  organized 
industries  where,  for  example>  raw  cotton  and  silk  are  perxmtted  to 
come  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  while,  as  it  is  unaerstood,  the 
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disposition  of  the  Congress  is  not  to  cripple  or  destroy  any  legitimate 
industry. 

I  have  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  diagram  showing  the  prices  of  wood 
screwB  f^m  tne  year  1840  to  1911,  made  up  under  the  steel  makers' 
practice,  and  as  it  is  more  or  less  authoritative,  I  think  it  would  be 
mteresting  if  you  cared  to  have  it  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  chart  will  be  inserted.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  insert  it  in  the  first  print  of  this  testimony. 

Mr.  Abnold.  I  mean  ultimately. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  put  m  the  second  and  final  edition. 

Mr.  Arnoij>.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  you  wish  to  ask 
some  questions. 

The  Orajsmas,  If  there  are  no  questions  of  Mr.  Arnold,  the  com- 
mittee will  stand  adjourned  until  half  past  10  to-morrow  morning. 

Thereupon,  at  5.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  February  24,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Rbport  on  Rblahye  Cost  of  Production  of  Watch  Movements  in  America  and 

European  Countries. 

RELATXYE  material  cost — RELATIVE  LABOR  COST — RELATIVE  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 
NECESSARY — RELATIVE  FIXED  CHARGES  AND  OVERHEAD  EXPENSES — ^INDUSTRIAL 
ANt>  TRADE  CONDITIONS  AND  LABOR  EFFICIENCY. 

(By  Bo80oe  C.  McCullooh,  oounsel  for  Amerioan  Watch  Mauufacturera.] 

We  submit  the  foUowis^  infonnation  in  regard  to  the  watch  industry  and  in  regard 
to  the  various  items  entennff  into  the  cost  of  production  of  watch  movements  in  Amer^ 
ica,  toffether  with  all  the  inlormation  which  nas  been  obtainable  in  regard  to  the  cost 
of  production  of  watch  movements  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  the  watch 
industry  is  carried  on,  namely:  Switzerland,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

We  are  moved  to  submit  this  report  at  this  time  for  the  following  reasons,  among 
others: 

First.  Because  we  believe 'that  the  closest  possible  investigation  can  not  but  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  watch  industry  in  this  country  can  not  survive  without  a  reasonable 
amoimt  of  protection,  due  to  the  low  cost  of  Deduction  abroad. 
'  Second .  because  of  discoveries  which  have  been  recently  made  of  methods  emploved 
by  watch  importers  and  foreign  watch  manufe^cturers,  and  their  a^[entB  in  this  country, 
by  which  the  tariff  on  the  lower  grades  of  watch  movements  is  bemg  evaded,  with  the 
result  that  the  statistics  compilea  bv  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  a 
fadling  off  of  the  importations  of  the  lower  grades  of  watch  movements,  when^  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  country  is  being  flooded  with  them,  and  the  stamping  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1909,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  imdervaluations  and  frauds  of  the 
most  flagrant  sort,  are  being  also  evaded. 

In  oraer  that  a  clearer  understanding  may  be  had  of  classiflcations,  technical  names 
and  terms^  also  of  tiie  general  methods  of  manufacturing  watch  movements,  perhaps 
the  following  introductorv  remarks  will  be  found  helpful: 

The  history  of  the  production  of  watch  movements  in  America  is  replete  with  fadX- 
ures  and  financial  losses  incurred  by  those  who  had  the  temerity  to  enter  this  field 
of  endeavor,  due  to  competition  from  abroad.  From  1850  to  the  present  day  watch 
factory  after  watch  factory  has  been  started,  only  to  meet  with  failure,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  develop  the 
industry  here,  so  that  tonlay  there  are  only  about  12  watch  factories  in  operation  in 
this  country. 

CLASSIFICATIONS. 

Watch  movements  have  been  classified  for  tariff  purposes  in  the  past  as  follows: 
Having  not  more  than  7  jewels;  having  more  than  7  jewels  and  not  more  than  II  jewels; 
having  more  than  11  jewels  and  not  more  than  15  jewels;  having  more  than  15  jewels 
and  not  more  than  17  jewels;  having  more  than  17  jewels. 
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Seven  teen-jewel  movements  are  made  imadjuBted,  adjusted  to  temperature,  adjusted 
to  three  positions,  and  adjusted  to  five  positions.  Ail  movements  containing  over 
17  jewels  are  pernaps  universally  adjusted,  bein^  adjusted  to  temperature  and  to 
poeiticm;  while  movements  containing  less  than  17  jewels  are  known  as  Uie  lower  jprade 
movements,  and  are  seldom  adjusted.  In  order  to  make  the  classification  of  watch 
movements  complete,  therefore,  17-jewel  movements  should  be  classified  aa  follows: 
Seventeen  jewels,  unadjusted;  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  temperature;  17  jewels,  adjusted 
to  three  positions;  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  five  positions. 

All  movements  stamped  ** adjusted"  should  be  required  to  nm  within  the  limits 
of  error  common  within  the  United  States,  viz,  for  temperature,  2  seconds  in  24  hours; 
for  positions,  10  seconds  in  24  hours,  these  10  seconds  being  the  algebraic  difference 
between  the  deviations  bom  mean  time  in  the  two  positions  in  which  the  watch  runs 
fastest  and  slowest,  consideri]^  as  positive  and  negative  quantities,  respectively,  the 
amount  by  which  the  time  as  indicated  by  the  watch  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the  time 
indicated  by  the  standard  timepiece  with  which  it  is  compared.        ^ 

A  17-jewel  movement  adjusted  to  temperature  and  five  positions  will  cost  to  pro^ 
duce  and  will  sell  for  more  than  three  times  what  a  17-jewel  movement  unadjusted 
will  cost  to  produce  and  wiU  sell  for,  so  it  is  apparent  that  a  classification  of  17-jewel 
movements  as  above  outlined  would  remedy  a  serious  defect  in  the  present  law.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  is  due  aunoet  solely  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  adjustinff 
the  movement.  Under  the  Dingley  Act,  as  well  as  the  act  of  1909,  an  unadjusted 
17-jewel  movement  is  brought  in  under  the  same  rate  of  duty  aiB  a  17-jewel  movement 
adjusted  to  temperature  and  five  positions,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  adjustments 
which  are  so  potent  in  determining  the  value  of  these  watches.  The  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1909  requiring  Uie  forei^  manu&hcturer  to  stamp  upon  the  plate  of  eeuch 
movement  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  the  movement  contains  should  have 
the  effect  of  partially  curing  this  defect  in  the  law,  and  would  materially  assist  the 
appraisers  in  determining  the  value  of  such  movements  under  the  ad  valorem  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  if  it  were  not  for  the  subterfuge  hereinafter  mentioned  (see  page  33), 
whereby  importers  are  now  bringing  in  dismantled  movements  as  watch  material 
and  reassembling  them  in  this  country,  thus  evading  the  stamping  requirement. 

The  following  classification  could  be  considered  complete  for  allpractical  piirposes, 
and  would  cover  every  kind  and  grade  of  watch  movement  manufactured:  Having 
not  more  than  7  jewels;  having  more  than  7  jewels  and  not  more  than  11  jewels;  having 
more  than  11  jewels  and  not  more  than  15  jewels;  having  more  than  15  jewels  and  not 
more  than  17  jewels,  unadjusted;  having  17  jewels^  adjusted  to  temperature;  having 
17  jewels,  adjusted  to  three  positions;  having  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  five  positions; 
having  more  lihim  17  jewels. 

All  movements  stamped  '* adjusted  "  must  run  within  the  following  limits  of  error: 
For  temperature,  2  seconds  in  24  hours;  for  positions,  10  seconds  in  24  hours. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  watch  movements  are  capable  of  a  verv 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  complete  classification,  because  the  grade  of  all  watch 
movements,  and  their  approximate  value,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  jewels 
each  watch  movement  contains,  together  with  the  number  of  adjustments. 

We  uised  before  the  committees  of  Congiress  in  1908  and  1909  that,  in  view  of  the 
simple  Classification  above  outlined,  and  m  view  of  the  evidence  submitted  of  cases 
of  dag^ant  undervaluations,  the  ad  valorem  duties  provided  in  the  Dinffley  law  on  all 
grades  of  watch  movements  should  be  dropped,  ana  a  straight  specific  duty  should  be 
provided  on  all  grades.  This  suggestion  was  adopted  as  applied  to  the  lower  grades 
of  watch  movements,  but  the  ola  combination  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  was 
retained  on  the  higher  grades,  where  the  temptation  to  undervalue  the  movement  is 
so  much  greater. 

Before  taking  up  the  various  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  production  of  American 


those  processes. 

OUTLINB   OF  PHOCESSBS  OF  MANUFACTURB. 

The  operations  necessary  in  manufacturing  watches  are  too  numerous  to  give  in 
detail,  but  the  following  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  routine  of  the  work: 

The  first  is  the  design  or  drawings  of  the  watch  to  be  produced.  These  drawings 
are  usually  made  from  10  to  40  times  as  large  as  the  parts  of  the  watch  represented, 
(Nn  account  of  the  parts  being  too  small  to  admit  of  oeing  drawn  to  the  exact  sise. 
One  hundred  and  fifty,  or  more,  drawinssiure  necessary,  as  a  diagram  giving  the  dimen- 
sions of  each  part  is  required .  Copies  of  the  drawings  are  given  to  an  exp^  mechanic 
or  model  maker,  who  makes  a  model  and  master  plate  from  which  to  construct  the  tools. 
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These  toolfi  are  made  as  accurately  as  human  skill  can  make  them,  for  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  tools,  as  well  as  on  the  skili  of  the  workman,  depends  the  quality  cd  the  watdi. 

The  nickel  plates,  which  have  superseded  the  brass  formerly  used,  and  the  copper 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  dial,  are  melted,  run  into  bars,  and  rolled  to  the  required 
thickness  in  one  of  the-^epartments  of  the  fsuctary.  The  gold  wire  used  in  w^lHTig 
screws  for  the  balance  is  also  drawn  in  this  department. 

The  plates,  bridges,  and  other  parts  are  punched  from  the  rolled  stripe,  and  recessed, 
drilled,  tapped,  flatted,  etc.,  in  another  department,  automatic  machinery  being  usea 
for  many  of  these  operations.  After  the  plates  or  frame  of  the  watdi  have  been  fitted 
and  numbered,  they  are  taken  to  the  motion  department,  where  the  winding  pinions, 
barrels,  centers,  minute  and  hour  wheels  are  fitted .  Each  flat  piece  of  metal  is  punchea 
from  a  strip  of  metal  of  such  thickness  as  to  allow  of  finishing  with  tiie  least  possible 
loss  in  scrap,  and  the  dies  are  of  an  exceptionally  fine  quality,  many  of  the  paits  being 
punched  with  less  than  a  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  variatidh  in  size.  After  being 
punched  out  of  the  stock,  the  wheels  are  again  put  in  a  die,  and  the  edges  of  the  arms 
are  shaved  to  give  them  a  finished  appearance.  The  thickiiesB  of  the  metal  removed 
in  this  operation  is  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  pinions  are  roughly  turned  from 
steel  rods  of  fine  quality,  pointed  or  centered  to  allow  of  further  turnings,  and  turned 
to  a  size  which  aUows  of  polishing  after  being  hardened. 

The  scrflws,  of  which  about  50  are  required,  in  a  high  grade  watch  are  made  from  steel 
rods  by  automatic  machines,  which  form  them,  cut  the  threads,  and  slot  the  heads  be- 
fore letting  go  of  them.  Alter  being  temx>ered,  the  heads  are  polished  in  machines 
made  expressly  for  thi& purpose. 

The  jewels  in  which  the  pivots  of  the  pinions,  arbors,  and  staffs  revolve  are  made  of 
garnet,  ruby,  and  sapphi^,  and  are  drilled  with  steel  wires  chaiged  with  crushed 
diamond.  Aiterwards  they  are  polished  with  a  piece  of  x)egwood  and  diamond  powder 
of  various  grades.  These  lewels  are  all  gaueed  accurately  to  size,  both  in  thickness 
and  diameter,  each  jewel  being  inspected  thoroughly  before  it  is  placed  in  a  watdii. 
The  cups  of  tne  jewel  setting  are  highly  polished  by  means  of  sapphire  cutters,  and 
this  openition  is  known  as  stripping. 

The  dial,  which  is  made  of  copper  and  enamel,  is  first  punched  from  a  strip  of  the 
copper,  and  after  passing  through  the  several  operations  of  having  the  feet  brazed  one 
by  which  the  dial  is  held  on  the  watch,  and  a^pdizing  to  clean  the  surface  of  the  cop- 
per, the  channel  is  placed  on  the  copper,  and  is  then  fired  in  a  furnace  heated  by  gas 
to  a  degree  that  will  melt  the  enamel.  After  a  thorough  inspection,  the  figures  are 
printed  on  the  enamel,  a  paint  being  used  which  is  also  fired  m  a  furnace  to  give  the 
figures  a  lasting  ^loss.  Cutting  out  the  sections  for  the  center  and  second  bits  is  called 
"sinking, "  and  is  done  by  means  of  thin  copper  tubes  and  emery,  which  cut  through 
the  enamel  until  the  copper  tube  touches  the  copper  plate .  The  copper  is  then  burned 
through  with  acid,  after  which  the  center  and  second  bits  are  fitted  and  soldered  in 
place. 

Embellishing  the  patterns  on  the  plates  of  a  watch  is  known  as  damascening,  and 
is  done  by  means  of  a  machine  carrjong  a  spindle  which  runs  at  a  speed  of  from  5,000 
to  10,000  revolutions  x>er  minute.  Attached  to  tliis  spindle  is  a  piece  of  ivory,  bone, 
or  other  similar  substance,  which,  together  with  an  abrasive  powder,  is  pressed  against 
the  plate  as  it  follows  a  template  made  to  produce  the  pattern  remiired.  The  plates 
having  the  names  and  numbers  gilded  are  first  plated  witii  gold  and  damascened. 
This  removes  all  of  the  gold  except  that  in  the  letters  and  depressions,  which  have  been 
filled  with  a  preparation  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  plating  solutions.  A 
plate  of  pure  nickel  is  deposited  over  the  damascening  to  keep  the  plates  from  becom- 
mg  corroded  or  tarnished,  after  which  the  preparation  with  which  tne  letters  are  filled 
is  removed  and  the  plates  are  thoroughly  washed. 

The  escapement  is  constructed  to  transmit  the  power  of  the  mainspring  to  the 
balance  intermittently  as  the  balance  vibrates  forward  and  backward.  At  each 
vibration  the  wheels  stop  and  start  as  the  teeth  of  the  escape  wheel  drop  on  the  pallet 
stones,  which,  like  the  other  jewels,  are  made  of  garnet,  ruby,  and  sapphire,  according 
to  the  grade  of  the  watch,  and  ground  to  size  in  machines  adapted  to  the  work.  On 
account  of  the  hardness  of  the  stones,  crushed  diamond  embedded  in  copper  laps  or 
plates  is  used  to  grind  them. 

The  escape  wheels,  which  are  made  of  brass  or  steel,  have  15  teeth  of  angular  form, 
cut  in  machines  designed  for  the  purpose.  The  brass  wheels  require  7  cutters  of 
different  shape,  made  of  sapphire  and  steel  for  the  various  cuts.  Tlie  steel  wheels  are 
cut  with  7  steel  cutters,  but  after  being  hardened  are  ground  to  the  required  size  and 
fotm.  Five  surfaces  on  each  tooth  require  grinding,  making  75  surfaces  which  ipust 
be  groimd.  Metal  and  boxwood  wheels,  charged  with  diamond,  are  used  for  grinding 
and  polishing  these  surfaces. 
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The  balance,  which,  together  with  the  htdrsprmg  and  escapement,  operates  to 
control  the  mechanicnn  and  produce  perfect  time,  is  made  of  two  metals,  braas  and 
steel.  A  disk  of  the  latter  and  a  ring  of  the  former  are  held  in  tiiieir  respective  posi- 
tions by  a  copper  ring  or  capsule  in  which  is  placed  brazing  flux  to  fadlitate  brazing 
the  biBSB  and  steel  together.  The  copper  is  turned  off,  and  the  braas  which  surrounds 
the  steel  is  rolled  to  the  reauired  baroness.  Holes  are  drilled  and  tapped  to  receive 
screws  with  which  to  time  tne  watch.  The  brass  and  steel  rim  is  cut  through  near  the 
end  of  the  arm  on  opposite  sides  to  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction. 

The  variation  of  the  length  of  the  hairspring  in  different  temx>eratures  is  compensated 
for  by  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  balance  in  these  temperatures.  As  brass  expands 
more  than  steel  in  heat,  and  as  the  brass  in  the  rim  is  thicxer  than  the  steel,  the  rise  in 
temperature,  which  causes  the  hairsprinff  to  become  longer  and  weaker,  also  causes 
the  end  of  the  balance  rim,  which  is  cut  on,  to  contract  toward  the  center  of  the  balanee. 
The  reverse  action  takes  place  when  the  temperature  is  lowered. 

After  all  the  parts  are  completed  they  are  assembled  in  the  fimahiTig  department, 
where  all  inaccuracies  are  detected  ana  made  right  before  tibe  watches  receive  their 
final  adjustment. 

The  terms  "adjusted  to  temperature, "  "position, "  etc.,  indicate  that  fully  adjusted 
watches  are  run  for  a  number  of  hours  (usually  24)  in  a  specially  constructed  box, 
having  an  automatic  regulator  which  keeps  the  temperature  at  102^  to  104^  F.  After 
taking  note  of  the  run  in  heat  they  are  placed  in  a  box  kept  at  a  temperature  of  34^  F. 
and  another  run  of  24  hours  is  made. 

If  these  extremes  show  a  variation  of  more  than  2  seconds,  a  change  is  made  in  the 
position  of  the  screws  of  the  balance,  which  usually  corrects  the  error.  If  not,  the 
screws  are  changed  and  the  watches  run  until  they  are  brought  within  the  required 
limit.  The  watches  are  run  in  five  different  positions,  as  follows:  Dial  or  face  up,  dial 
down,  pendant  up,  pendant  left,  and  pendant  ri^ht,  which  are  all  the  positions  in 
which  the  watches  are  likely  to  run.  Each  position  requires  a  run  of  24  hours,  and 
if  after  5  days  the  watches  show  a  variation  of  over  10  seconds  changes  are  made  which 
will  bring  mem  within  the  required  limit.  Sometimes  three  months  are  required  to 
accomplish  this  result. 

Summarizing,  we  find  that  in  this  extremely  delicate  piece  of  mechanism  there  are 
about  600  teetn  in  the  wheels  and  leaves  in  the  pinions.  The  balance  pivots  are 
about  0.12  miUimeter,  or  0.0048  inch,  in  diameter.  The  balance  vibrates  at  the  rate 
of  18,000  beats  per  hour,  or  432,000  times  daily,  making  157,680,000  vibrations  in 
one  year. 

The  amount  of  oil  required  to  lubricate  the  various  parts  is  approximately  one-tenth 
of  a  drop,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  one  one-hundredth  of  a  drop  is  all  that  is 
required  for  the  balance  pivots. 

Probably  no  piece  of  machinery  having  its  motive  power  within  its  frame  and  of 
which  so  much  is  required  receives  as  little  attention  in  the  matter  of  being  kept 
properly  cleaned  and  oiled  as  a  watch.  What  engineer  would  think  of  oiling  his 
engme  and  then  running  it  for  one  year  without  stopping  and  without  further  ofling? 
Yet  this  is  not  an  unusual  treatment  for  a  watch,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  construction 
has  been  so  perfected  as  to  make  it  possible  to  maintain  and  repeat  this  performance 
far  many  years  without  material  injury  to  its  intricate  mechanism. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  watch  movements  manufacture  7, 11, 15, 17, 19,  21, 
and  23  jewel  movements.  There  are,  however,  very  few  11-jewel  movements  manu- 
factured. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  movements  of  the  various  grades  manufactured 
in  America  are  about  asIfoUows:  Seven  jewels  and  under,  from  45  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
whole;  over  7  to  11  jewels,  perhaps  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  whole;  over  11  to 
15  jewels,  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  whole;  over  15  to  17  jewels,  perhaps  20  per  cent 
of  me  whole;  over  17  jewels,  perhaps  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

These  figures  are  based  on  reports  from  manufacturers  making  a  complete  line  of 
watch  movements  and  do  not  include  reports  from  manufacturers  of  low-grade  move- 
ments exclusively.  If  the  production  of  these  companies  were  averaged,  the  per- 
centage of  low-grade  movements  would  be,  perhaps,  very  materially  increased.  It 
woula  be  safe  to  sav  that  the  total  of  the  7-jeweI  movements  will  amount  to  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  movements  manufactured  in  America. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter,  with  the  information  at  hand,  to  make  an  inteUigent  uid 
accurate  comparison  of  the  relative  costs  of  production  of  watch  movements  in  America 
and  in  European  countries.  In  considering  the  cost  of  production  of  watch  move- 
ments the  followinfi;  elements  should  be  taken  into  consideration:  (1)  Relative  cost 
of  material,  (2)  remtive  cost  of  labor,  (3)  relative  amount  of  capital  investment 
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neceaaary,  (4)  relative  fixed  cfaai^jes  and  overhead  expensee,  (5)  mduatrial  and  trade 
conditions  and  relative  labor  eflSciency,  subdivided  for  convenience  as  foUows:  . 

(1)  Materials:  (a)  Materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  movement  iteelf.  (6) 
Materials  used  in  tne  process  of  manufacturing  the  movement,  but  not  in  Vbe  move- 
ment itself. 

(2)  Labor:  (a)  Wag^  paid  the  producing  help:  Adjusting,  machine,  mainsprings, 
train  making,  dial  making,  jewel  making  smd  settingy  etc.  (6)  Wages  paid  the  non- 
producing  help:  Superintendent  and  foreman,  engineen,  office  help,  dav  labor,  etc. 

(3)  Capital:  (a)  Plant;  Land,  buDdings.  machinery  and  tools,  (o)  m>rking  capi- 
tal:  For  carrying  merchandise  and  stock;  for  carrying  accounts  and  credits. 

(4)  Fixed  chuges  and  overhead  expenses:  (1)  Taxes;  (2)  insurance;  (3)  interest; 
(4)  repairs. 

^5)  Industrial  and  trade  conditions  and  relative  labor  efficiency: 

(I)  Materials. — (a)  Materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  watch  itself: 


Names  of  parts  and  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  watch  movement  itself. 


Pinar  plate:  The  plate  to  which  all  of  the  other  plates  are  attached 

Barrel  bridge:  The  plate  which  supports  the  upper  end  of  the  bairel  arbor,  and  in 

some  watSies  the  center  and  thirapinions. 
Train  bridge:  The  plate  which  supports  the  upper  ends  of  the  fourth  and  escape 

pinions,  and  in  some  watches  the  third  pinion. 

Pfulet  bridge:  The  plate  which  supports  the  upper  end  of  the  pallet  arbor 

Balajice  cock:  The  plate  which  supports  the  upper  end  of  the  balance  staff 

Dial:  The  graduated  plat*  or  face  of  a  watch.    Usually  made  of  copper,  enamel, 

spelterjSolder, and  fusible pinnents. 

Hands:  The  indicators  by  wnich  time  is  shown 

Mainroring:  The  sprint  which  fUmishes  the  motive  power  of  a  watch 

Bairei:  The  wheel  wmch  transmits  the  power  fh>m  the  mainspring  to  the  center 

I^nion. 
Barrel  head:  The  plate  which  incloses  the  mainspring  in  the  barrel  and  serves  as  a 

beulng  to  support  the  barrel  on  the  arbor. 
Barrel  arbor:  The  staff  or  bearing  on  which  the  barrel  revolves,  and  which  usually 

serves  as  a  medium  with  which  to  wind  the  mainspring. 
Center  staff:  The  arbor  on  which  are  carried  the  center  wheel,  center  or  safety  pinion, 

and  cannon  ^nion. 

Center  wheel:  The  wheel  which  transmits  power  and  motion  to  the  third  pinion 

Center  idnion  or  safety  pinion:  A  device  which  automatically  relieves  the  strain  on 

the  teeth  of  the  .barrel  in  the  event  of  the  mainspring  braaldng. 
Gannon  pinion:  An  elongated  tubular  pinion  attached  to  the  center  staff  and  adapted 

to  carry  the  minute  hand  and  form  a  bearing  and  support  for  the  hour  wheel. 

Third  pinion:  The  staff  and  plnioh  to  which  the  third  wheel  is  attached 

Third  wheel:  The  wheel  which  transmits  power  to  the  fourth  pinion 

Fourth  pinion:  The  one  on  which  the  second  hand  is  mounted,  and  to  which  is 

attached  the  fourth  wheel. 
Fourth  wheel:  The  wheel  engaging  the  escape  pinion  and  which  transmits  power 

thereto. 

Escape  pinion:  The  pinion  on  which  the  escape  wheel  is  mounted , 

Escape  wheel:  A  wheel  with  angular  teeth,  and  which  intermittently  engaces  wtth 

the  pallet  stones  to  transmit  the  impulse  to  the  balance  through  the  fork  and  roller. 

Pallet  arbor:  The  arbor  on  which  the  pallet  and  fork  are  mounted 

Pallet  and  fork:  That  part  of  the  mecnanism  through  which  the  balance  receives  its 

impulse  from  the  escape  wheel. 
Balance:  A  wheel  havlzig  screws  in  its  rim,  which  may  be  moved  to  flsdlitate  timing 

and  adjusting.    It  is  usually  made  of  two  metals,  and  regulates  the  motion  of  the 

train. 
Balance  staff:  The  one  to  which  the  balance,  rollers,  and  haixapring  are  attached,  and 

on  which  the  balance  vibretes. 

Table  roller:  A  plate  carrying  the  jewel  pin 

Safety  roller:  A  small  wheel  with  a  crescent-shaped  notch  in  one  side,  which  forms  a 

factor  of  safety  in  the  event  of  the  watch  receiving  a  sudden  Jar. 
Hairspring:  The  sprlns  which  assists  the  balance  on  its  return  after  the  impulse 

recelvea  from  the  toA  has  subsided. 
Hairspring  stud:  The  device  by  which  the  hairspring  is  attached  to  the  balance  cock. 
Hairspring  collet:  The  part  by  which  the  halrsimng  is  attached  to  the  balance  staff. , 
Ouard  pin:  A  pin  whk»i  prevents  the  pallet  fhxn  leaving  the  escape  wheel  when  ^e 

hands  are  turned  backward. 
Bart  or  guard  point:  A  piece  of  metal  attached  to  the  fork  and  adapted  to  pass  freely 

through  the  crescent  in  the  safety  roller  and  which  performs  the  same  nmctfon  as 

the  guard  pin.    This  is  used  only  in  the  double  roller  escapement. 
Regulator:  An  arm  or  lever  carrying  the  curb  pins  by  which  a  watch  may  be  nguiatad. 

Regulator  spring:  A  part  which  holds  the  regulator  in  its  positfon 

Star  wheel  and  plnfon:  A  device  for  operating  the  regulator 

Regulator  pins:  The  pins  in  the  regulator  wmch  curb  the  hairspring , 

Hour  whed:  A  wheel  having  a  hollow  hub  which  fits  around  the  cannon  plnfon  and 

carries  the  hour  hand. 
Minute  wheel  and  plnfon:  A  wheel  with  whteh  the  cannon  plnfon  engages  the  plnfon 

engaging  the  hour  wheel. 
Winding  plnfon:  A  plnfon  which  engages  the  winding  kay  of  a  watohoaia  and  the 

winding  wheel. 
Winding  wheel:  The  wheel  whfoh  engages  the  winding  plnfon  and  Intermediate  wind- 
ing and  setting  wheds. 


Material. 


Nfokal. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Steel,  gold. 

Steel. 

Nickel. 

Do. 

Steel. 

Do. 

Bnss. 
Steal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Brass. 

Steel. 

Brass. 

Steal. 
Steel-brass. 

Stad. 
Do. 

Odd  aorefws;  braaa- 
stad. 


Steel. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brass. 
Do. 

Steel-braas. 


Steel. 

Do. 

Do. 
Braas. 

Da 

Do. 
Steal. 
Da. 
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Names  of  parts  and  materials  used  in  the  oonstructlon  of  the  watch  movement  Itself. 


IntennedJate  vtoding  whMl:  The  wheel  which  engages  the  winding  and  ratchet 

wheals  when  winding  a  watch. 
Ratchet  whed:  The  wheel  attached  to  the  barrel  arfoor  for  the  pui^XMe  of  winding  the 

mainspring  and  holdlDg  it  by  means  of  a  pawl  or  dick* 
Setting  whed:  The  wheel  which  engages  the  winding  and  minute  wheels  when  setting 

the  hands. 
Yoke:  A  vibrating  arm  laying  over  the  winding  wheel  and  carrying  the  Intermediate 
winding  and  setting  wheels. 

Habe:  The  bearing  on  which  tlie  yoke  vibrates 

Yoke  spring:  The  spring  which  vuumtes  the  yolce  when  winding 

Skipper  The  lever  wliich  holds  the  yoke  in  position  when  setting  the  hands. 

Caick:  The  pawl  which  holds  the  ratchet *. 

Click  spring:  The  spring  which  holds  the  cUck  in  engagement  with  the  ratchet 

Jewels: 

Banrd  Jewels 

Center  Jewels 

Bar  boles:  The  Jewels  in  which  the  pivots  of  the  pinions  revolve 

Oock  and  ibot  Jewels:  The  jewels  wmch  form  a  bearing  fior  the  balance  pivots  and 

sometimes  tne  escape  puilon  and  pallet  arbor  pivots. 
End  stones:  The  cap  or  Jewel  on  which  the  pivou  of  the  balance  staff  revolve. . . 
Roller  jewels:  The  jewel  pin  which  is  set  in  the  table  roller  and  engages  the  fork  at 

each  vibration  of  the  balance. 
Pallet  stones:  The  angular  Jewels  which  engage  the  escape-wheel  teeth  and  give 

impulse  to  the  balance. 
Jewel  settings:  The  parts  in  which  the  Jewels  are  held  in  the  plates 

Screws: 

Balance  screws 

Meantime  screws 

Banking  screws 

Bridge  and  cock  screws , 

Case  screws 

C31ck  spring  screws 

Dial  foot  screws 

Hairspring  stud  screw 

Hub  screw 

Jewel  screw 

RMUlator  screw 

9hq)per  screw 

Shipper  spring  screw 

Yoke^ifng  screw 


BQtterial. 


8t^ 

Do. 
Brass. 

Steel. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sap; 


phlre. 
Do. 


Ruby-garnet. 
Ruby. 


Rub 


>y-sapphire. 

DO. 


Oamet-r  u  b  y-e  a  p- 

phlre. 
Gold  composition, 

brass. 

Gold-brass. 

Do. 
Brass. 
Steel. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


The  most  of  the  American  manu&cturere  import  a  laige  proportion  of  ^e  raw  mate- 
rials used  in  the  construction  of  the  average  watch  movement  itself. 
,  Most  of  the  jewels  used  in  the  manufacture  of  watch  movements  in  the  United  States 
are  imported.  The  jewels  used  in  the  construction  of  a  movement  amount  in  many 
cases  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  material  cost.  Under  the  act  of  1909  the  American 
manufacturer  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  jewels. 

Most  American  manufacturers  of  watch  movements  import  their  mainsprings,  hair- 
spriugs,  and  hands,  and  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  oa  them.  Some  import 
tneir  balance  wheels. 

Many  manufacturers,  especially  of  the  lower  grades,  import  their  dials  and  pay  a 
duty  of  3  cent«  per  dial  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  them. 

We  have  no  data  on  which  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  relative  cost  c  f  the  other 
materials  used  in  making  a  watch  movement  itself^  hereinbefore  enumerated. 

(h)  Materials  used  in  the -process  of  manufacturmg  the  movement,  but  not  in  the 
movement  itself: 


Grain  alci^ol. 
Denatured  alcohol. 
Wood  alcohol. 
Nitric  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Muriatic  acid. 
Ammonia. 
Alkali. 

Arkansas  oilstones. 
Alundum  wheels. 
Nicel  anodes. 
Beeswax. 
Beads. 
Boxwood. 
Bolting  cloth. 
Buckskin. 


Chamois  buffs. 
Benzine. 
Stale  bread. 
Bisulphite  soda. 
Cocoa  butter. 
Charcoal. 
Caustic  potash. 
Carborundum  wheels. 
Diamond  powder. 
Diamond  oortz. 
Emery. 
Emery  stones. 
Emery  wheeb. 
Emery  cloth. 
Emery  paper. 
Emery  sticks. 


White  Spanish  felt. 
Brazing  flux. 
Filter  paper. 
Cotton  flannel. 
Gum  arable. 
Glycerine. 
Steel  glossing. 
Ivory. 

Jeweler's  cleanser. 
Tin  laps. 
Lump  lime. 
Powdered  lime. 
Lye. 

Marble  dust. 
Thyme  oil. 
Malaga. 
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Rofiin. 

Rubber  dam. 

Rouge. 

Scotch  stoning  blocks. 

Scotch  stones. 

White  soap. 

Yellow  soap. 

Solder. 

Shellac. 


Nickel  siQts. 
Rock  salt. 
Turpentme. 
Tripoli. 

Gum  tragacanth. 
Pig  tin. 
Blue  vitriol. 
Walrus  wheels. 
Borax. 


Olive  oiL 
Sperm  oiL 
Carbon  oil. 
Belmontyle  oil. 
Lavender  oil. 
Pegwood. 
Com  pith. 
Elder  pith. 
Plaster  pans. 
Metal  polish. 

There  are  many  other  materials  used  indirectly  in  the  process  of  manu£acturing. 

The  American  manufacturer  must  import  the  diamona  powder  and  diamond  bortz 
used  in  polishing,  which  is  no  small  item. 

(2)  Labor. — A  report  from  one  American  watch  manufacturer  shows  the  following 
percentages  of  labor  cost  and  material  cost  in  the  various  grades  of  watch  movements 
manufactured  by  his  company: 

''Of  the  combined  labor  ana  material  cost  in  manufacturing  watches,  7-jewel  grades 
average  12.67  per  cent  material  and  87.33  per  cent  labor;  15-jewel  grades  average 
13.79  per  cent  material  and  86.21  per  cent  labor;  17-jewel  grades  average  15.86  per 
cent  material  and  84.14  per  cent  labor;  grades  above  17  jeweb  average  19  per  cent 
material  and  81  per  cent  labor. 

''The  principal  reasons  for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  high  and 
low  grades  are  that  more  parts  are  required  in  the  high  grades  than  is  necessary  in 
the  low  g^rades:  a  better  quality  of  finish  is  given  to  the  wheels,  pinions,  plates,  bal- 
ances, etc.;  and  where  10  days  or  2  weeks  may  be  ^ven  to  timing  a  low-grade  watch, 
from  6  weeks  to  3  months  are  required  for  adjustmg  high-grade  movements  to  tem- 
perature, isochronism,  and  5  positions,  which  is  required  on  fuUv  adjusted  17,  19, 
21,  and  23  jeweled  watches.  In  fact,  7-jeweled  watches  are  put  through  the  factory 
in  about  6  to  10  months,  while  it  takes  from  1  year  to  18  months  to  complete  the  best 
grades." 

(a)  Wages  paid  the  producing  help  in  American  watch  factories: 

The  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111.,  on  December  15, 1908,  made  the  foUow- 
inff  report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory,  which  is  one  of  the  laigest  in  America: 
^'Skilled  labor  ^en),  $4.19,  avenge  wages  per  day;  males  (entire  force),  13.06, 
average  wages  per  day;  females  (entire  force),  $1.65,  average  wages  per  day;  total 
(entire  force),  $2.40,  average  wages  per  day. 

"This  does  not  include  salaries  to  superintendents,  foremen,  or  employees  of  execu- 
tive offices." 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  December  12,  1908,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory,  which  is  one  of  the  laigest  in  America: 

"We  will  say  that  our  pay  roll  for  November,  not  including  officers'  ealaries,amounted 
to  $174,933.87.  This  amoimt,  distributed  among  our  employees,  numbering  3,739, 
including  males  and  females,  gives  an  average  of  $46.78  each  for  the  month,  which, 
owing  to  holidays  in  connection  with  Thanksgiving  and  weekly  hall  holidays, 
amounted  to  onl^  200  hours,  making  an  average  of  $0,239  per  hour.  Dissecting  tnis 
general  average,  in  order  to  distinguish  certain  prominent  groups  of  workers,  which 
mav  be  compared  with  similar  lines  of  work  in  European  countries,  we  may  take  the 
following  for  examples: 


Departments. 


Adjusting 

Machine 

ICainspring 

Train  making 

Dial  making 

Jewel  making  and  setting. 


Average. 


Total  em- 
ployed. 


245 
199 
86 
313 
129 
187 


Nmnber  of 
males. 


169 
197 
42 
91 
71 
67 


DaOy  av- 
erage wage. 


13.76 
3.17 
2.87 
3.04 

-  3.19 
3.40 


8.24 


Number  of 
females. 


86 

2 

44 

222 

68 

120 


Daily  av- 
erage wage. 


SL50 
1.77 
1.50 
1.46 
1.50 
1.84 


1.62 


''We  find  the  average  for  these  six  groups,  selected  for  the  purpose  of  intelligen 
comparison,  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  grand  average  of  the  total  factory  wage- 
as  will  be  seen." 

The  Hampden  Watoh  Co.^  of  Canton,  Ohio,  on  December  10, 1908,  made  the  following 
report  as  to  wag^  paid  in  its  factory: 

^'Taking  a  basis  of  60  hours  per  week,  the  men  average  $18.93,  the  women  18.07,  and 
the  boys  $5.19  per  week.*' 
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The  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  of  Springfield,  111.,  on  December  11, 1908,  made  the  following 
report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory: 

^'I  can  not,  at  the  present  time,  send  you  the  average  wages  paid  to  men,  women, 
and  boys  in  our  factory,  but  the  average  wage  per  employee  for  the  years  1905,  1906, 
and  1907  was  $2.18  per  day.  The  wages  in  1905  average  12.13;  1906,  $2.20;  1907, 
12.21." 

The  E.  Howard  Watch  Co.,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  December  29,  1908,  made  the 
following  report  as  to  wa^es  paid  to  workmen  in  its  factory: 

"We  have  employed  m  our  factory  285  operatives,  embracing  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor. 

SkiUed  workmen,  averaee  per  day f4. 50 

Unskilled  workmen,  including  girls  operating  automatic  machines,  etc.,  average 

per  day 2.75 

An  others,  including  boys  and  girls,  average  per  day 1. 24 

Total  avera^  ol  all  classes,  per  day 2. 80 

The  NeWj  York  Standard  Watch  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  December  21,  1908, 
made  the  following  report  as  to  wages  paid  in  its  factory: 

"We  bc^'  to  give  vou  below  the  following  figures  taken  from  our  books  for  the  year 
1907 ,  that  omng  the  last  calendar  year  for  which  we  can  give  you  complete  figures.  The 
year  1908  «ill  not  show  any  material  change: 

Average  dnlv  number  of  employees  for  the  vear  1907 716 

Average  paid,  per  day  for  skiUea  operatives  for  the  year  1907 |3. 18 

Average  paid  per  day  for  unskillea  workmen  for  the  year  1907. $2. 07 

Average  paid  per  day  for  women  and  boys  for  the  year  1907 $1. 48 

Wages  paid  in  European  courUries. — ^We  submit  the  following  information  and 
statistics,  from  special  reports  at  hand,  as  to  wf^^es  paid  in  watch  uctories  in  Switzer- 
Ismd,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England: 

[Extracts  from  Ouide  for  the  Swiss  Home- Work  Exhibition.  1009.  complied  by  Jakob  Lorens,  general 

secretary  Swiss  Home-Work  Exhibition.] 

Average  woman's  pay  in  factory: 

Polishing francs. .  2  to  3} 

Settinf^  jewels do 3  to  4 

Finishing  cases do 2  to  3) 

Drilling  jewels do 2  to  3 

Ten  hours  in  factory.  Home  workers  must  work  12  hours;  wages  25  to  30  per  cent 
less. 

Wages  in  Switzerkmd,  1908. — Swiss  unions  demand,  and  the  workers  get:  Average 
day  pay  for  women,  4  francs.  Average  pay  for  men  was  fixed  at  5  francs.  The  better 
men  make  at  piecework  6  francs. 

The  piece  prices  for  women  and  men  have  to  be  arranged  so  that  the  average  pay 
amounts  to  these  figures. 

In  the  German  ]Murt  of  Switzerland  wages  are  less  than  these  figures. 

The  usual  custom  is  10  hours  per  day,  6  days  per  week. 

In  Switzerland,  women  and  men  who  are  at  tne  same  kind  of  work  get  same  piece 
prices. 

Wages  in  Northern  Italy ^  1908  (asfar  south  as  Tuscany). — (In  this  territory  are  made 
many  watch  jewels.)    &mny  kinds  of  industries,  silks,  straw  hats.  etc. 

Women  earn  16  to  30  cents  per  day,  usually  for  11  or  12  hoius'  work.  Most  jewel 
makers  work  11  hours. 

Wages  in  Southern  Italy,  1908. — ^Wa^  are  less,  and  working  hdurs  are  the  longest. 

In  Italy  men  who  work  at  same  kinds  of  work  are  paid  prices  a  little  more  than 
women,  and  do  considerably  more  work,  but  their  earnings  are  not  above  half  more 
than  women. 

Wages  in  England^  1908. — Five  years  ago  women  earned  128.  per  week.  Women  now 
earn  a  minimum  of  16e.,  and  maximum  18s.  to  25s.  per  week. 

In  one  shop,  jewel  making,  25  girls,  half  earn  to  and  above  £1  per  week;  half  earn 
168.  to  208.  per  week;  b^inners  start  at  9s.  per  week. 

Trade-union  rate  for  men  is  8d.  (16  cents)  per  hour  for  skilled  men  in  all  general 
trades.  Hours,  9}  per  day,  52}  per  week.  Fifty-two  and  one-half  hours  at  8d.,  35b. 
($8.75)  ];>er  week.  Saturday  p.  m.,  no  work  no  pay.  Overtime  is  1}  to  1}  time; 
double  time  for  holidays. 

In  watch  business,  which  is  a  low  business,  men  earn  28s.  (|7)  per  week.  In 
England  men  get  about  half  more  than  women  for  doing  same  kind  of  work. 
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'  *  The  'cpprt  of  Special  Aeent  A .  B .  Butnuin,  which  appears  on  page  1  in  the  Dail v  Ccm- 
Bular  and  Trade  Report  of  February  11,  1907.  publiflhed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  wnerein  he  states  that  wages  in  the  watch 
industry  in  Switzerland  vary  from  2.50  francs  (50  cents)  per  day  to  10  francs  ($2)  per 
day,  the  latter  being  for  adjusters." 

It  is  well  known  tnat  the  adjusters  receive  much  higher  wages  than  anyone  else  in 
this  industry,  and  in  American  Stories  there  are  adjusters  who  are  paid  as  high  as 
$6  per  day. 

Another  thing  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  comparison  is  that 
the  American  wages  are  based  on  10  hours  per  day,  whereas  in  Switserland  the  wages 
are  based  on  11  hours  per  day. 

One  of  the  largest  American  cratch  factories,  on  Septemb^  22,  1011,  made  the 
foUowii^  report: 

'^  We  have  authentic  information  as  to  the  price  of  labor  and  cost  of  living  in  Swit- 
aerland  from  one  of  our  own  men  who  has  recentlv  returned  from  Europe,  wheve  he 
worked  at  his  trade,  that  of  a  skilled  watchmaker,  for  over  a  year.  He  says  that  $2.60 
a  day  is  extraordinary  pay  for  watchmakers  in  Switzerland,  and  that  $1.75  per  day  is, 
if  anything,  a  little  more  than  the  average.  The  men  are  as  fast  as  Americans  of^the 
same  class  and  have  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  business,  or,  at  any  rate,  perform  a 
wider  range  of  operations.  The  Americans  of  the  same  class  receive  as  wages  from 
$3.75  to  $4.50  per  day.'  The  American  workman  throws  away  a  defective  piece  and 
replaces  it  with  a  new  one.  The  Swiss  workman  removes  the  defect  and  uses  the  piece, 
of  course,-  the  reason  for  this,  to  a  large  extent,  is  that  in  the  United  States  the  co^ 
of  the  piece  is  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  workman's  time,  while  the  reverae  is 
tsne  in  Bwitaeriand." 

In  Alfred  T.  Story's  work  on  Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Goimtry  we  find  the  following 
as  to  wages  paid  watch  workers  in  Switzerland:  ^ 

''The  work  is  very  much  subdivided,  each  man  .usually  confinmg  his  attention  to 
one  piece  of  the  machinery.  Those  who  prepare  the  simpler  parts  will  earn  from  2) 
francs  a  day  upward,  while  those  who  do  the  adjusting,  finishing,  and  engraving,  etc., 
make  as  much  as  10  francs  a  day.'' 

Adjusters,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  earn  in  America  as  high  as  $6  a  day. 

Another  manufacturer  reports  as  follows: 

''A  representative  who  spent  some  months  in  Switzerland  in  1908  among  manu- 
facturers of  watches  and  of  watch  material  in  that  country  reported  at  the  time  that 
workmen  were  receiving  from  3.50  to  6  francs  per  day,  wnich  is  equal  to  70  cents  to 
$1.20;  tliat  women,  boys,  and  girls  were  receiving  from  2  francs  to  3.50  francs  per  day, 
which  is  equal  to  40  cents  to  70  cents. '^ 

Summay  of  data  taken  from  Bureau  of  Labor  report. — *' Official  statistics  relating  to 
wages  in  tne  United  States  and  Europe  are  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  54  (September, 
1004)  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  wnile  they  do  not  include  the  watch  industry,  it 
mijg^t  fairly  be  assumed  that  European  workmen  receive  the  same  percentage  of 
American  wages  in  the  watch  industry  as  they  do  in  the  industries  covered  by  the 
above-mentioned  statistics,  for,  as  stated  on  page  1126  of  the  bulletin,  *  while  the 
figures  presented  should  be  considered  as  relating  to  the  particular  occupations  cov- 
ered, it  is,  nevertheless,  safe  to  say  that  they  are  at  least  indicative  of  the  general 
course  of  wages  in  all  occupations  and  industries.' 

'*  Referring  to  the  table  on  page  1125  of  the  bulletin,  if  we  average  the  percentage 
of  American  wages  x>aid  in  Germany  and  France  (countries  in  which  the  watch  indus- 
try is  carried  en,  and  immediately  surrounding  Switzerland,  its  principal  seat)  in  the 
13  leading  occupations,  we  find  that  in  1903  (me  latest  year  covered  by  the  statisticB) 
the  wages  paid  per  hour  in  those  countries  were  only  37^  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

'*It  is  stated  on  page  1124  of  the  bulletin  that  'the  wages  for  each  foreign  country 
were  collected  in  two  or  three  of  the  large  centers  of  industry/  where  wages  are  pre- 
smnably  highest.  Now,  the  watch  industry  in  Europe  is  carried  on  mostly  in  rural 
communities,  while  the  contrary  is  true  in  this  country;  so  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  average  wages  per  hour  paid  in  the  watch  industry  abroad  are  even  less  than  37  i 
per  cent  of  those  ])aid  in  the  United  States." 
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COMPAKI80N8. 


The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  average  wages  in  England,  Switzerland , 
and  Italy,  as  compare^)  with  wages  paid  by  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  for  similar  work: 


Iflnbniim  per  week. . 

llazimam  per  week. 

Or,  reduced  to  a  uni- 
fDimbaslB  of  daily 
wage   in   United 
States  money: 
Aveiagoperday. 


Weekly. 


England. 


Men. 


{ 


17.00 


^ 


ts. 


$1.31 


Wo- 
men. 


$4.«) 

18  to  25/ 

14.  SO 


86  c. 


Bwitierland. 


Men. 


81.00 

Ofiranca. 

81.20 


}■ 


81.10 


Wo- 
men. 


4fk«ncs. 
80  c. 


80  e. 


Daily. 


North  Italy. 


Men. 


} 


.13  G. 


Wo- 


16  c. 
30  c. 


22^0. 


Soatb  Italy. 


Men. 


0) 


Wo- 
men. 


0) 


Waltham. 


Men. 


83.24 


3.24 


Wo- 
men. 


81.52 


1.62 


1  Lower  wages. 


s  Longer  hours. 


(6)  Wages  vakt  the  nonprodueing  help. — ^The  individual  ability  of  this  class  of  em- 
ployees usually  determines  their  worth  in  America,  and  no  doubt  the  same  is  true  in 
European  countries,  but  the  general  scale  of  sidaries  and  wages  paid  this  class  of  help 
is,  without  doubt,  very  much  higher  in  America.  A  competent  superintendent  of  an 
American  watch  factory  will  command  and  receive  a  veiv  high  salary,  and  the  same 
is  true  as  to  the  compensation  of  the  foreman.  We  have  oefore  us  comparisons  of  the 
wages  paid  certain  classes  of  employees  in  England  and  America,  which  come  under 
this  classification,  and  in  view  oi  the  fact  that  wages  in  England  are  much  higher  than 
in  Continental  Europe,  where  the  watchmaking  industry  prevails,  the  figures  are 
significant. 


Bookkeepers. 
Clerks 


Boys. 

Teamsters. 
Engineers.. 
LaoMws... 
Watchmea. 


• 

Per  week. 

England. 

Amerite. 

87.75 

820. 71^ 

4.70 

18.75 

1.60 

6.00 

6.00 

12.00 

8.80 

18.00 

6.80 

11. «» 

!         6.48 

15.  OD 

(3)  Capital. — (a)  Plant. — While  it  is  true  that  many  factories  have  been  equipped 
with  American  machinery  and  Swiss  duplicates  thereof,  and  that  there  are  now  many- 
fully  equipped  factories  in  Switzerland  and  the  other  European  countries,  yet  the 
fact  that  the  *'home  industry''  in  the  watchmaking  trade  is  still  prevalent  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  Switzerland,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  comparisons- 
as  to  plant  investment  there  with  the  amount  reauired  in  America.  The  American 
watch  factories  are  considered  the  most  sanitary,  well-lighted,  and  completely  equipped 
factories  in  this  coimtrjr;  in  fact,  thev  are  regarded  as  veritable  show  places.  The 
nature  of  the  work  requires  this;  the  uctory  must  be  free  from  dust;  the  light  of  the 
beet;  so  that  American  watch  manufacturers  necessarily  have  very  large  investments 
in  their  plants. 
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We  have  before  ub  aome  verv  iBteresting  comparisoDS  as  to  the  weekly  wages  earned 
by  the  various  mechanics  emmo]^  in  the  building  trades  in  England  and  me  United 
States  and  Crennany  and  the  United  States.  « 


Bricklayers 

ICaaoDS 

MaaonB' helpers.. 

OBrpenters 

Painters 

Flnmbere 

Common  laboren 


Per  week. 

England. 

America. 

to.  10 

131.20 

0.26 

31.20 

6.72 

15.60 

8^ 

37.25 

8.16 

21.80 

8.75 

32.75 

4.32 

0.00 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  54}  hours  per  week  for  all  branches  except  brick- 
layers, masons,  and  masons'  helpers,  which  are  based  on  52  hours  per  week. 

In  Germany,  the  building  trades  work  from  60  to  65}  hours  per  week,  according  to 
the  time  of  the  year.    The  wages  in  the  following  table  are  based  on  these  hours: 


Weekly  eaminn: 

liaimu  and  bricklayers 

Masons'  helpers 

Garpttiters 

Painters 

Plnmben 

Laborers 


Germany. 


I&.  28-16. 06 
4.32-  5.52 
5.28-  6.06 
5.04-6.48 
5.5»-6.48 
4.06-4.80 


America. 


S36.oa-«o.ao 

l&OO-  ltt.66 
27.00- 20.45 
24.0&--26.20 
36.00-  30.30 
0.0&-    0.83 


The  English  workmen  receive  higher  wages  than  workmen  in  any  other  European 
country,  and  they  also  work  a  shorter  numbsr  of  hours.  We  have  before  us  an  inter- 
esting comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  England  and  other  European  countries,  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  the  average  wa^s  of  mechanical  and  industrial  trades  of  France  and 
Germany  bear  the  following  ratio  to  each  other:  France  is  to  England  as  75  is  to  100; 
Germany  is  to  England  as  83  is  to  100. 

The  average  hours  of  labor  bear  the  following  ratio  to  each  other:  France  is  to 
England  as  117  is  to  100;  Germany  is  to  England  as  111  is  to  100. 

Is  GTE. — ^While  tile  figures  in  regard  to  me  nonprodudng  help  and  the  building 
trades  in  England  and  America  and  in  Germany  and  America,  as  shown  by  the  tables 
on  pages  16  and  17  of  this  report,  were  obtained  from  authoritative  sources,  and  are 
behoved  to  be  accurate,  ^et  they  are  not  official,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  verify 
the  comj)arisons  by  official  figures,  except  those  contained  in  the  table  in  Bulletin 
No.  93,  issued  March,  1911,  by  the  Bureau  of  lAbor,  page  510,  which  contains  a  com- 
parison of  wages  i>aid  in  the  building  trades  in  England  and  America,  and  is  as  follows: 


England  and 
Wales. 

Untted 

States. 

Bricklayers 

10. 12-10.85 
0.04-  0.57 
8.80-0.67 
8.80-0.57 
8.88-10.14 
8.60-0.67 
7.66-0.12 
5.02-6.57 
7.70-8.76 
7.70-8.76 
7.70-8.76 
8.27-  0.26 
4.38-  5.35 

126.77-130.42 

Stonemasons 

23.42-  26.77 

Carpenters 

16.78-  21.00 

Joiners 

16.73-  21.00 

Plasterers 

24.33-  20.00 

Plnmbers 

21.20-  27.37 

PalntflP* ,..   ,   

15.82-  20.68 

Hod  carriers  and  bricklayers*  laborers 

12.17-  16.73 

Fitters 

15.41-  18.13 

Turners 

15.41-  18.13 

8tnith« .. 

16.47-  20.76 

Pattern  makers 

18.13-  22L30 

Laborers 

0.13-  ia65 

The  figures  contained  in  this  table  being  official,  should  be  reliable. 
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(6)  Worhing  capital. — ^The  higher  labor  cost  of  production  in  America,  the  fact  that 
many  American  Tnannfacturera  are  compelled  to,  or  do,  imx>ort  about  66  per  cent  of 
their  raw  materials  used  in  the  movement  itself,  on  a  large  part  of  which  they  pay  a 
duty,  all  necessitate  a  larger  investment  than  would  be  ordinarily  required  in  Euro- 
pean countries  for  working  capital.  On  this  subject  the  following  report  by  one  of  the 
liur^t  movement  manufacturers  in  America  will  indicate  clearly  tne  advantage  the 
Swiss  have  over  the  American  manufacturer  in  one  important  particular  which 
involves  an  immeiiBe  capital  investment: 

"The  difference  in  costs  of  manufacture  in  Switzerland  and  in  America  is  a  &ct 
which  can  be  substantiated,  but  there  is  an  indirect  advantage  which  the  Swiss  have 
that  can  not  be  figured,  but  it  is  a  very  pronounced  advantage  just  the  same.  That  is 
the  elasticity  of  the  product  of  the  foreifipi  manufacturer  as  compared  to  that  of  ^e 
American  manufacturer.  With  labor  at  tne  price  it  is  in  America,  compared  to  labor 
in  Switzerland^  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  use  as  much  machinery  as  possible 
and  to  subdivide  our  operations  as  finely  as  possible.  This  use  of  machinery  and 
subdivision  of  labor  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  enluge  or  decrease  our 
product  with  ease,  because  we  can  not  discnarge  our  force  when  g(KKis  are  plenty  and 
then  get  the  organization  together  again  when  goods  become  scarce  and  we  need  to 
increase  our  output.  If  the  force  is  onco'  disint^rated  then  we  have  to  educate  a 
new  force,  and  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to  do  it.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have  to 
keep  our  production  as  nearly  a  certain  quantity  as  possible  or  else  we  lose  our  organi- 
zation. If  we  attempt  to  increase  too  rapidly  with  green  hands,  then  we  do  not  turn 
out  a  satis&ctory  product.  Furthermore,  where  we  use  so  much  machinery  and  have 
BO  many  subdivisions,  it  becomes  necesnuy  to  have  an  immense  number  of  move- 
ments all  through  the  factory  upon  which  work  is  being  done.  This  practically 
means  that  the  average  time  for  tne  production  of  a  watch  with  us  is  a  year  or  more. 
While  we  can  turn  out  the  7-jewel  line  in  five  or  six  months,  yet  our  highest  grades 
will  take  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  from  the.  time  the  work  is  begun  on  them 
until  the  time  they  are  ready  for  delivery  to  the  market.  This  means,  therefore,  an 
immense  capital  invested  all  the  time,  as  well  as  a  large  interest  accoimt  on  it.  Fur- 
thermore, it  means  that  we  can  not  take  advantage  of  sudden  changes  in  demand. 
If  we  put  in  watches  to-day  and  they  come  out  a  year  from  now,  it  is  those  watches 
that  we  have  to  sell,  and  we  may  not  have  what  is  actually  wanted  at  that  time. 
Whenever  there  is  any  chanse  in  the  consumer  demand  it  takes  us  a  lon^  time  to  meet 
that  changed  condition.  All  this  is  necessarily  due  to  the  use  of  machinery  and  the 
large  numoer  of  subdivisions  of  labor.  The  use  of  machinery  and  large  number  of 
subdivisions  of  labor  is  absolutely  necessary  with  us,  because  it  would  oe  impossible 
to  get  skilled  watchmakers  at  any  price  sufficient  for  our  purposes  and  the  price  would 
be  prohibitive.  The  Swiss  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  force  almost 
entirely  of  skilled  watchmakers,  even  many  of  those  who  are  running  their  machinery. 
As  a  consequence  they  do  not  nave  to  have  anywhere  near  as  many  subdivisions  of 
labor,  for  they  can  put  a  man  who  is  doing  one  thing  to-day  on  some  olJiier  job  to- 
morrow .  With  a  force  of  skilled  watchmakers  they  can  enlaxge  their  product  ana  adapt 
i  t  to  what  is  wanted  without  a  tremendous  investment  of  working  stocK .  Furthermore, 
they  have  such  a  large  number  of  skilled  watchmakers  to  draw  irom  that  they  can  turn 
their  people  off  when  times  are  bad  and  there  will  be  plenty  to  be  employed  when  times 
become  nourishing,  so  that  they  can  expand  or  contract  very  easily  and  do  not  have 
to  continue  along  at  a  terrible  expense. '' 

The  American  manufacturer  markets  his  product  generally  through  jobbers.  He  is 
compelled  to  extend  credit  to  these  jobbers,  and  in  many  instances  carry  them  along, 
which  requires  a  large  working  capital  investment,  while  we  understand  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  foreign  manu&u^turer,  who  exports  the  greater  portion  of  his  produc- 
tion, to  receive  cash  for  the  goods  on  presentation  of  the  bill  oi  lading  to  the  foreign 
banker. 

(4)  Fixed  charges  and  overhead  expenses. — ^We  have  no  data  on  the  taxes  paid  abroad, 
but  this  is  an  item  not  to  be  overlooked  in  computing  American  cost  of  production. 

The  rates  of  insurance  are  said  to  be  much  lower  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. 

The  difference  in  the  interest  rate  is  said  to  be  at  least  from  1  to  2  per  cent  in  favor 
of  the  forei^  borrower. 

In  American  watch  Victories  the  repairs  in  a  year  make  no  small  item,  and  the 
amounts  expended  in  upkeep  are  considerable. 

All  movements  are  guaranteed  for  one  year  against  defects,  and  a  hospital  must  be 
maintained  for  putting  in  shape  all  movements  which  fail  to  keep  accurate  time  dur- 
ing the  first  year. 
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The  jobber,  in  selling  to  the  retailer,  often  carrioB  laige  quantitieB  ci  movementB  in 
tninkB,  and  part  of  these  moTements  often  become  unsalable  and  are  retained  to  the 
manufacturer  to  be  repaired,  which  is  done  without  charge  and  at  grestt  expense  to 
the  manufactiuer. 

A  large  machine  shop  must  be  maintained  to  repair  dies,  tools,  and  machincay,  lor 
the  reason  that,  unless  these  implements  are  kept  in  good  repair,  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  accurate  work,  as  it  is  necessary  to  mace  the  material  interdwDgeable  and 
accurate  in  size  to  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

The  Swiss  manufacturer  has  another  marked  advantage  over  the  American  manu- 
facturer in  that  in  many  instances  he  can  use  water  power  at  a  very  low  cost,  while 
the  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  use  steam  power  at  a  much  higher  cost. 

(5)  Industrial  eoTutUuma  and  rekUtve  labor  sffieiency.—^KU^  movemoitB  are  made  in 
Bienne,  Ohaux  de  Fonds,  Geneva,  Morteau,  Flurier,  Porrentruy,  Locle,  and  BrasBos, 
in  Switzerland;  Bescancon,  in  FVance;  and  Glashutte,  near  Dresden,  Saxony,  Ger- 
naany;  Italy;  and  England. 

The  American  watch  manufacturer  i&ceB  a  comjpetition  from  what  may  be  called 
the  ''national  industry"  of  Switzerland,  and  an  mdustrv  wludi  has  been  nurtured 
and  fostered  by  the  Government  itself.  Watchmaking  schools  have  been  established 
under  the  direction  of  the  various  municipalitiee,  with  the  result  that  the  Swiss  watch- 
maker is  a  trained  expert,  having  a  general  knowledge  of  every  phase  and  process  in 
the  production  of  a  watch.  He  has  a  broader  knowledge  of  his  Emsiness,  and  is  able 
to  perform  a  wider  range  of  operations,  so  that  these  watcnmakers  in  Switzerland  have, 
wiuiout  doubt,  a  greater  emciency  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  their  trade  than  have 
American  trained  watdimakers.  The  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to,  and 
does,  employ  a  great  number  of  Swiss  watchmakers,  even  the  master  watchmaker  in 
some  American  factories  being  Swiss.  The  Swiss  watchmaker  is  said  to  be  as  fast  if 
not  a  faster  workman  than  the  American  watchmaker,  so  that  while  the  Swiss  manu- 
facturer of  watches  has  at  his  command  any  amount  of  trained  and  skilled  woiionen, 
the  American  manufacturer  must  train  his  own  workmen. 

In  order  that  a  clear  idea  may  be  gained  as  to  the  enormity  of  this  industry  abroad, 
and  especially  in  Switzerland,  the  following  information  has  been  gathered  from  all 
available  sources,  and  is  submitted  in  detaS,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  this  report 
too  long,  because  it  is  only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  that  the  real  situation  can 
be  ftilly  understood. 

Perhaps  the  latest  report  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Imports,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mani^acturee,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  imder  date  of  July  8,  1911.  Under  the  heading,  ''swias  commerce  and  indus- 
try," we  quote  the  followiii: 

House  mdustry. — ^A  peculiar  feature  of  the  industrial  system  of  Switzerland,  one 
which  enters  seriously  into  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Confederation,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  house  industry,  or  the  production  of  various  articles  of  manufacture  in 
the  homes  of  the  workmen.  The  importance  of  this  particular  branch  of  industry 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  involves  the  relation  of  cheap  hand  labor  to  mechanical 
production. 

Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  country  people  and  residents  of  villages  who  are  engaged 
in  farm  work  or  other  occupation  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  auj^umn,  but  who 
spend  the  winter  months  in  the  production  of  various  articles,  the  material  for  which 
is  furnished  by  ^e  manufacturers,  who  receive  and  pay  for  the  United  products  at  a 
stipulated  price  per  piece  or  by  measurement. 

This  has  oeen  the  secret  of  success  in  certain  Swiss  industries,  for  the  reason  that  it 
practically  eliminates  tiie  labor  question  and  enables  the  exporters  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  markets  where  oiganized  labor  dominates  the  situation  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  wages  are  maintained. 

Al^ough  applied  mechanics  is  gradually  eliminating  the  house  industry,  the  latest 
statistics  show  that  there  are  still  about  130,000  x)eople  in  Switzerland  eiUNiged  in  this 
primitive  method  of  manu^bcture.  The  per  cent  of  workmen  thus  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  industry  is  as  follows:  Textiles,  39  per  cent;  watches  and  jewelry, 
24  per  cent;  clothing,  10  per  cent;  straw  braids,  56  per  cent;  and  wood  carving,  52 
per  cent.  These  figures  show  that  more  than  half  the  people  occupied  in  the  straw- 
braid  and  wood-carving  trades  are  classed  as  houseworkers. 

Of  the  total  number  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  24  per  cent  beloMto  the  house 
industry,  75,000  being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  18,000  in  the  pro- 
duction of  watches. 

Watch  industry. —The  Swiss  watch  industry  passed  through  varying  vicissitudes  m 
recent  years.    The  period  of  greatest  activity  was  attained  in  1906,  when  the  export 
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\'alue8  reached  the  record  figure  of  1^,027,495.  Following  the  financial  crisiA  of  1907 
the  industry  suffered  a  serious  depression,  the  exi>ort  values  for  1908  idling  to 
$24,954,240,  a  decroase  of  ^,073,255,  as  compared  with  1906.  There  was  a  fuither 
decrease  of  over  $600,000  in  1909.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  unfavorable  showing  in  tne  export  figures  for  1909  was  due,  however,  to  the 
the  very  low  prices  obtained  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  watches,  large  stocks  of  which 
had  been  accumulated  during  the  depression.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  business 
in  1910  is  that  while  the  export  values  showed  an  increase,  the  market  value  of  each 
piece  exported,  including  watches,  cases,  and  movements,  was  8  per  cent  less  than  in 
1909. 

Practically  all  the  Swiss  factories  were  well  occupied,  most  of  them  to  their  full 
capacity,  and,  although  following  a  period  of  depression,  the  industry  passed  through 
the  year  \nthout  financial  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large 
importers  in  Germany,  Australia,  and  Russia,  which  fumiih  the  best  markets  for 
Swiss  watches,  received  credits  of  9  to  12  months. 

The  popularity  of  the  very  thin  form  watches,  which  is  a  Swiss  invention  and  which 
is  made  m  various  grades  and  sizes,  has  broi^ht  increased  trade  in  both  local  and 
foreign  markets.  They  are  especially  popular  with  tourists.  Although  some  of  them 
are  no  thicker  than  a  50-cent  silver  piece,  the  mechanism  and  their  merits  as  time- 
keepers have  not  been  sacrificed  to  form. 

JBxport  trade  in  vxatckeB. —ThQ  number ^of  watches,  watch  cases,  movements,  and 
detached  parts  exported  last  year  was  as  follows:  Finished  watches  in  nickel,  5,845,004 ; 
in  silver,  2,682,469;  in  gold,  943,222;  chronometers,  repeaters,  etc.,  32,007;  other 
watches,  875,623.  The  number  of  clocks  and  parts  thereof  exported  during  the  year 
was  1,021.  The  total  number  of  finished  watches,  cases,  movements,  and  pairts  thereof 
exported  was  12,985,850,  representing  a  value  of  $28,374,291. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  industry  in  America  in  recent  years  has  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  Khe  exportation  of  watches  to  the  United  States  which  at  one  time  fur- 
nie^ed  one  of  t^e  best  markets  for  the  Swiss  product.  To  enable  tinam  to  compete  more 
sncceesfuDv  with  machine-made  watches  the  Swiss  manufacturers  are  equipping  their 
plants  wim  modem  machinery  and  depending  less  upon  handwork  in  the  house 
industry. 

The  export  business  in  one  year  of  Switaerland  alone  will  amount  to  more  than 
twice  the  value  of  &e  entire  business  of  American  manu&cturers  in  one  year. 

It  may  be  said  in  ^is  connection  that  the  watch  trade  in  America  since  1907  has 
suffered  a  most  serious  depression.  Factories  have  been  running  shorter  hours,  and 
witii  many  temporary  shutdowns.  IHub  is  the  explanation  of  the  decrease  in  imports 
from  Switzerland  and  not  that  suggested  in  tiie  last  paragraph  of  tiie  above  consular 
report. 

New  International  Encyclopedia;  Switaerland;  volume  XVI,  page  398: 

''Watchmaking  and  machinery  lead  in  the  metal  industriee.  The  most  important 
centers  ol  watchmaking  are  Geneva,  Ohaux  de  Fends,  and  Locle.  The  industry 
was  once  very  prosperous,  but  it  has  suffered  severely  of  late  yean  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  machine-made  watches  of  the  United  States.  The  Swiss,  however,  have 
i«^ined  a  laige  part  of  their  export  trade  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the 
raanufacture  of  tne  cheaper  grades  of  watches,  which  they  produce  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  every  year,  tive-shcths  of  ttiem  being  acid  in  foreign  countries.'' 

New  International  Encyclopedia,  Volume  XVII,  page  547: 

"  Watch  tmmu/hefure.— In  ffngland  and  Switzerland  watchmaldmg  was  earlv  devel- 
oped as  a  hous^old  industry.  Amoi^  the  Swiss,  in  particular,  it  gave  employment 
to  tiiousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  their  homes,  the  industry  being  so  far 
subdivided  as  to  consist  Of  over  a  hundred  distinct  branches,  and  the  Swiss  finally 
became  the  watchmakers  of  the  world.  Various  attempts,  beginning  as  eariy  as  1809, 
w^fe  made  in  tiie  United  States  to  make  watches  by  hand  after  the  Swiss  plan,  but  the 
price  of  labor  was  too  high  and  the  laborers  were  too  inexperienced,  so  that  each 
attempt  ended  in  failure.  The  idea  of  manufacturing  watches  by  using  machinery 
to  maxe  uniform  and  pracricallv  interchangeabe  pieces  first  occurred  to  Aaron  Den- 
nison,  a  Boston  watchmaker,  about  1848,  who  was  ^miliar  with  the  methods  and 
machinery  employed  for  the  manufacttu:e  of  army  muskets  at  the  United  States 
armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.  His  original  plan  was  to  gather  under  one  roof  several 
labor-saving  machines  already  in  use  in  Switzerland  for  some  of  their  watchmaking 
proceeses' to  supplement  these  by  new  contrivances,  and  to  run  them  all  by  one 
power.  He  formed  a  small  company,  which  built  its  fbrst  factory  at  Roxbury,  Mass. : 
but  the  Swiss  authorities  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  machines,  models, 
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or  drawings,  ao  that  the  pioneer  company  was  obliged  to  conatract  its  own  machines. 
Its  first  machine-made  watch  was  turned  out  in  1853." 

We  quote  the  following  as  to  the  number  of  persons  engaoed  in  watch  and  clock 
making  in  Switzerland,  taken  from  the  work  of  Frank  Webo,  Offider  d'Academie, 
entitled  "Switzerland  of  the  Swiss": 

"It  is  estimated  thatll5,617persons—i55,988  males  and  59,629  females— are  employed 
in  Switzerland  in  watch  and  clock  making/' 

From  Alfred  T.  Story's  Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Country  we  quote  the  following: 

"But  even  more  important  than  Geneva  in  connection  with  the  watchmaking  industry 
is  the  Canton  of  Neucnatcl.  Established  in  the  first  instance  at  Locle,  in  the  early  ]jait 
of  the  eighteentli  century,  by  Daniel  Jean  Richard,  a  man  of  rare  mechanical  geniu& 
the  new  industry  soon  spread  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Chaux  de  Fonds,  ana 
thence  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  many  a  poverty-stricken  mountain  village,  not 
only  in  Neuchatel,  but  in  the  neighboring  Cantons  of  Soleure  and  Berne.  If  you  want 
to  see  how  watches  are  made,  and  under  what,  on  the  whole,  happy  circumstances  they 
are  produced,  go  to  one  or  ooth  of  these  notable  towns,  the  lai^er,  Chaux  de  Fonds, 
being  perhaps  the  most  elevated  mai^ufacturing  center  in  the  world,  standing,  as  it 
does,  at  an  altitude  of  3,274  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  population  d  27,000,  a  laige 
proportion  of  them  engaged  in  the  staple  manufacture.  As  at  Locle,  with  about  half 
uie  population  of  Chaux  de  Fonds,  tne  watch  and  clock  making  industry  is  caiiied 
on  very  largely  in  the  homes  of  the  workess,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  for- 
merly. The  work  is  very  much  subdivided,  each  man  usually  confining  his  attention 
to  one  piece  of  the  machinery.  Those  who  prepare  the  simpler  parts  will  earn  from 
2)  francs  a  day  upward,  while  those  who  do  the  adjusting,  nnishmg,  and  engraving, 
etc.,  make  as  much  as  10  francs  a  day.  The  workmen  are  usually  well  to  do,  living 
in  neat  little  houses,  set  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  of  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  in 
extent.  There  is  nothing  of  the  slovenly,  slouchy  look  so  often  characteristic  ol  pro- 
vincial artisans  about  these  men.  They  are  bright,  intelligent,  and  bring  out  tneir 
French  not  only  correctly,  but  with  something  of  Parisian  refinement  and  polidli. 
One  sees  in  these  blue-bloused  workmen  what  education  and  proper  conditions  of 
living  can  do  to  refine  and  elevate  even  the  lowly  sons  of  toil.  I  am  told  that  the 
annual  output  of  watches,  the  manufacture  of  Chaux  de  Fonds,  Locle,  and  the  neigji- 
boring  villages,  amounts  to  something  like  300,000,  havine  a  value  of  36,000,000  francs. 

"To  many  of  the  villages  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  ana  the  Soleure  Jura  watch  and 
clock  making  has  proved  a  by-industry  of  the  utmost  importance,  lifting  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  many  instances,  if  not  to  afiSiuence,  at  least  out  of  tiie  deptns  of  poverty.  The 
pursuit  of  husbandry,  yielding  a  precarious  return  at  best  in  those  mountainous  parts, 
leaves  many  hours  that  would  be  otherwise  unoccupied  but  for  this  and  other  kindred 
emplovments  for  the  long  nights.  It  is  in  this  respect  in  particular  that  the  Swiss 
have  shown  themselves  so  wise  and  so  thrifty.  In  nearly^  every  part  of  the  country, 
in  the  houses  of  the  peasant  and  workers,  we  see  some  by-industry  going  on.  Here  it 
is  musical  boxes  or  watchmaking,  there  wood  carving,  or  what  not. 

We  have  the  following  report  from  an  American  watch  company  upon  this  subject: 

"While  the  average  wages  abroad  seem  very  low  in  comparison  with  ours,  yet  to 
the  workman  himself  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference,  because  the  cost  of  living  is  leas. 
Rents  are  much  cheaper,  as  is  also  clothing;  dairy  products  are  much  cheaper,  with  the 
exception  of  cheese,  which  costs  about  the  same  as  our  domestic  product;  white  br«id 
costs  5  cents  per  pound  and  black  bread  2i  cents  per  pound;  meats  but  little  more  than 
in  the  United  States.  This  latter  fact,  of  course,  affects  the  workman,  but  it  does 
not  affect  the  company,  because  the  company  has  to  pay  the  increased  wages. 

"American  macninery  is  increasing  in  the  watch  industry  In  Switz^land,  both  bv 
importation  and  imitation.  Numbers  of  Swiss  macbineiv  makers  advertise  to  fumifln 
automatic  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  watches  and  to  fully  equip  factories  with 
American  machinery  of  their  own  manufacture.  The  firm  of  Henri  Mauser,  Madretsch 
(Pres  Bienne),  is  an  example.  The  Omega  Watch  Co.,  of  Bienne,  which  is  probably 
the  most  extensive  competitor  of  the  American  watch  companies  in  the  UnitCKl  States, 
has  a  large  factory  fully  equipped  with  American  machinery  or  machinery  built  after 
American  designs. '  They  now  employ  1,500  people  and  are  said  to  be  increasing  their 
capacity  all  the  time.  They  also  sell  under  their  name  some  watches  they  do  not 
make  in  their  factory.  These  watches  are  made  for  them  in  small  factories  in  St. 
Imier  and  Locle." 

Copy  of  an  article  by  Theodore  B.  Wilson,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  is 
attached  to  this  report  and  will  be  found  to  be  very  instructive,  in  that  it  shows  how 
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the  foreign  ^vemmentB,  especially  Switzerland,  have  developed  the  efficiency  of 
the  laborers  in  the  watch  industry  oy  schools  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
municipalitieB. 


PKIGES. 


The  general  trend  of  prices  in  the  American  watch  industry  has  been  downward  for 
niony  years,  while  the  quality  of  the  movement  has  each  year  been  improved,  and 
the  cost  of  production  has  become  much  greater.  The  following,  taken  from  the 
catalogues  of  one  American  watch  company,  will  show  how  prices  have  decreased 
since  1898,  and  what  improvements  have  been  made  in  ^e  quality  of  the  various 
grades: 


1898. 

Nickel,  21  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  gold  settings,  escapement  cap 
jeweled,  compensation  balance,  adjusted 
to  temperature,  isochronism  and  position, 
breguet  hairspring,  new  model  stud,  pat- 
ent micrometer  regulator,  bright  bevel- 
head  screws,  patent  center  pmion,  pol- 
ished steel  work,  double  sunk  glass 
enamel  dial,  finely  damaskeened  and 
finished  throughout,  gold  lettering — 
$14.12. 


1898. 

Nickel,  17  jewels  in  composition  set- 
tings, adjusted,  breffuetiudispring,  patent 
regulator,  bright  flat  screws,  eleffantly 
engraved  and  damaskeened,  Arabic  or 
Roman  dial,  red  marginal  figures,  moon 
handB-^6.79. 


1911. 

Nickel,  21  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  solid  gold  settings,  sapphire 
roller  jewel  and  pallet  stones,  steel  escape 
wheel,  patent  center  pinion,  escape  pin- 
ion and  pallet  arbor  conical  pivoted  and 
cap  jeweled,  micrometer  regulator,  bre- 
guet hairspring,  new  model  stud,  com- 
pensation balance  with  gold  screws  and 
meantime  screws,  adjusted  to  tempera- 
ture, isochronism  and  five  positions, 
double  sunk  glass  enamel  dial,  red  mar- 
ginal figures,  finely  damaskeened,  gold 
lettering,  polished  steel  work,  first  quality 
^'Hamixlen"  mainspring  and  double 
roller  escapement— $10.50. 

1911. 

Nickel,  17  jewels  in  composition  set- 
tingiB,  patent  center  pinion,  adjusted, 
breguet  hairspring,  micrometer  regulator, 
compensation  baiance,  bright  flat  screws, 
elegantly  engraved  and  damaskeened, 
Arabic  or  Roman  dial,  red  marginal  fig- 
ures, double  sunk  dial — $5. 


1898. 

Nickel,  17  fine  ruby  jewels  in  solid 
gold  settings,  jeweled  center,  bevel  head 
gilt  screws,  14-K  gold  patent  regulator, 
accurately  adjusted  to  temperature,  isoch- 
ronism and  position,  double-sunk  glass 
enamel  dial  with  red  marginal  figures, 
brevet  hair  spring,  steelwork  highly 
polished,  patent  center  pinion,  elegantly 
engraved  and  damaskeened,  fine  escape- 
ment, fleur  de  lis  hands,  and  first  quality 
'Hampden"  mainspring.— $17.81. 


1911. 

Nickel,  21  extra  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  solid  gold  settings,  sapphire 
roller  jewel  and  pallet  stones,  steel  escape 
wheel,  jeweled  center,  patent  center  pm- 
ion, escape  pinion  and  pallet  arbor  with 
conical  pivots  cap  jeweled,  patent  mi- 
crometer regulator,  breguet  nairspring, 
new  model  stud,  compensation  balance 
with  gold  screws  and  meantime  screws, 
accurately  adjusted  to  temperature,  isoch- 
ronism and  five  positions,  double-sunk 
flass  enamel  dial  with  red  marginal  figures . 
evel  head  Gfilt  screws,  eleganUy  engravea 
and  damaskeened,  first  quality  ''Hamp- 
den "  mainspring  and  double-roller  escape- 
ment.—$12.50. 
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1898. 

Nickel,  23  extra  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  solid  gold  settings,  barrel  arbor 
and  center  staff  jeweled  with  the  finest 
of  sapphires,  escapement  cap  jeweled, 
conical  pivots,  finely  graduated  microme- 
ter regulator,  compensation  balance,  gold 
screws,  breguet  nairspring,  accurately 
adjusted  to  temperature  isochronism  and 
position,  patent  center  pinion,  bevel 
head  gilt  screws,  highly  polished  steel- 
work, polished  train,  fine  double-sunk 
glass  enamel  dial,  elegantly  engraved 
and  damaskeened  in  two  colors,  gold 
lettering. — $21.25. 


1898. 

Nickel,  15  jewels,  elegantly  engmved 
and  damaskeened,  bright  bevel  screws, 
patent  center  pinion,  fimcy  dial,  morning 
glory  hands,  composition  jewel  settings, 
"The  Hampden"  mainspring,  and  accu- 
rately timea.— $5. 


1911. 

Nickel,  bridee  model.  23  extra  fine 
ruby  ana  sapimire  jewelB  in  aolid  gold 
settings,  sapphire  roller  jewels  and  pallet 
stones,  steel  escape  wheel,  round  ann 
polished  train  wheels,  patent  safety  bar- 
rel No.  711476  with  main  wheel  arbor 
pivots  revolving  in  jewels,  pat^it  center 
pinion,  escape  pinion  and  pallet  arber 
with  conical  pivots  cap  jeweled^  patent 
micrometer  r^^ulator,  breguet  hainprincv 
new  model  stud,  compensation  hm- 
ance  with  gold  screws  and  meantime 
screws,  accurately  adjusted  to  tempera- 
ture, isochronism  and  five  positions, 
double-sunk  glass  enameled  dial  with  zed 
marginal  figures,  bevel  head  gilt  screws, 
elematly  engraved  and  daaoaskeened, 
Bpla  letteeing,  highly  polished  steelwork, 
first  quality  ^'Hamp<ien"  mainspring  for 
patent  barrel,  and  double-roller  escape- 
raent.-T$16.84. 

1911. 

Nickel,  15  jewels,  breguet  hairspring, 
elegantly  engraved  ancf  damaskeened, 
patent  center  pinion,  morning  glory 
nands,  composition  jewel  settings. — ^.89. 


1898. 

Gilt,  7  jewels,  expansion  balance, 
patent  center  pinion,  sunk  second  dial, 
spade  hands,  elegantly  engraved,  and 
regular  "Hampden"  mainspring. — 13.22. 


1911. 

Nickel,  7  fewels,  breguet  haiispring, 
expansion  balance,  patent  center  pmion, 
sunk  second  dial,  spttde  hands.— ^.04. 


1898. 

Outside  setting,  11  jewels  in  raised 
settings,  solid  nickel  movement,  all  bear- 
ings not  jeweled  are  bushed  with  anti- 
friction metal,  highly  polished,  bright 
screws,  simk  second,  hard  enamel  dial, 
Arabic  or  Roman  figures,  moon  hands, 
finely  finished  thrwignout.  '*The  Best 
Hampden  mainspring. — ^$6.43. 


1911. 

Nickel,  bridge  model,  15  jewels,  in 
raised  gold  setting,  upper  and  lower 
center  bearing  bushed  with  antifriction 
metal,  breguet  hairsprine,  sunk  second 
glass  enameled  dial,  spade  hands,  finely 
damaskeened  and  finely  finished  through- 
out—$5.81. 


1898. 

Outside  setting,  7  jewels,  gilt,  finished 
with  bright  flat  screws,  sunk  second,  plain 
hard  enamel  dial,  spade  hands,  regular 
**Hampden"  mainspring. — $4.29. 

1898. 

Nickel,  17  jewels  in  composition  set- 
tings, sunk  second  and  circle  dial,  Roman 
figures,  breguet  hairspring,  patent  regu- 
lator, patent  center  pinion,  elegantly 
engraved  and  damaskeened,  moon  hands, 
regular  "Hampden"  mainspring. — $5.34. 


1911. 

Nickel,  7  jewels^  bridge  model  with 
bright  flat  screws,  sunk  second,  plain 
hard  enameled  dial,  spade  hands,  breguet 
hairspring. — $3.90. 

1911. 

Nickel,  17  jewels  in  composition  set- 
ting, patent  center  pinion,  breguet  hair- 
spring, micrometer  regulator,  expansion 
balance,  bright  flat  screws,  engraved 
plates,  elegantly  damaskeened,  sunk 
second  Roman  or  Arabic  dial. — $4.25. 
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1898. 

Nickel,  15  jewels  in  comppeition 
settiiigay  patent  regulator,  sunk  second 
dial,  Koman  figures,  moon  hands,  patent 
center  pinion,  biidit  flat  screws,  elenuitly 
engraved  and  damaekeened,  and  the 
regular  '* Hampden''  mainspring — $4.64. 

1898. 

Nickel,  23  extra  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  solid  gold  setting,  barrel  arbor 
and  center  staff  jeweled  with  the  finest  of 
sapphires,  escapement  cap  jeweled,  coni- 
cal pivots,  finely  graduated  micrometer 
regulator,  compensation  balance,  gold 
screws,  breguet  hairspring,  new  model 
stud,  accurately  adjusted  to  temperature, 
isochronism  and  position,  patent  center 
pinion,  bevel  head  gilt  screws,  highlv 
polished  steelwork,  fine  douole-sunk 
glass  enamel  dial,  best  fleur  de  lis  hands, 
elegantly  engraved  and  damaskeened  in 
two  colors,  gold  lettering. — $21.25. 


1898.» 

.  Nickel,  15  jewels  in  composition  set- 
tings, jeweled  center  (upper  and  lower), 
second  sunk  dial,  patent  center  pinion, 
micrometer  regulator,  bright  flat  screws. — 
$5.02. 

1898« 

Nickel,  23  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  gold  settings^  barrel  arbor  and 
center  staS  jeweled  with  fine  sapphires, 
escapement  cap  jeweled,  conicsa  pivots, 
patent  micrometer  regulator,  pompensa- 
tion  balance,  gold  screws,  breguet  hair- 
spring, new  model  stud,  adjusted  to  tem- 
perature, isochronism  and  position,  patent 
center  pinion,  polished  steelwork^  double- 
simk  glass  enamel  dial,  fleur  de  lis  hands, 
finely  damaskeened  and  finished  through- 
out, gold  lettering. — $17.52. 


1911. 

Nickel,  15  jewels  in  composition  set- 
tings, breguet  hairsprinff,  pat^it  regula- 
tor, sunk  second  dial,  Roman  or  Arabic 
figures,  patent  center  pinion,  bright  flat 
screws,  ekgantly  engraved  and  da- 
ma8keened--43 .  53 . 

1911. 

Nickel,  23  extra  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  solid  sold  settings,  barrel  arbor 
and  center  stan  jeweled  with  the  finest 
of  sapphires,  escapement  cap  jeweled, 
conical  pivots,  finely  graduated  microme- 
ter regulator,  compensation  balance,  gold 
screws,  steel  escape  wheel,  breguet  hair- 
spring, meantime  screws,  new  model  stud, 
accurately  adjusted  to  temperature,  isoch- 
ronism and  five  positions,  patent  center 
pinion,  beveled  head  gilt  screws,  highlv 
polished  steelwork,  fine  double-sunk 
class  enamel  dial  in  Arabic  or  Roman 
figures,  elegatitly  engraved  and  dam- 
a&eened  in  two  colors,  gold  lettering, 
double-roller  e8capement.*-^16.66. 

1911. 

Nickel,  bridge  model,  15  jewels  in  com- 
position settings,  breguet  hjEurspring,  sunk 
second  dial,  patent  center  pinion,  mi- 
crometer regulator,  bright  flat  screws. — 
$4.75. 

1911. 

Nickel,  23  fine  ruby  and  sapphire 
jewels  in  gold  settings,  oarrel  arbor  and 
center  stan  jeweled  with  fine  sapphires, 
escapement  cap  jeweled,  conical  pivots, 
patent  micrometer  regulator,  compensa- 
tion balance,  gold  screws,  steel  escape 
wheel,  breguet  hairspring,  meantime 
screws,  new  model  stud,  adjusted  to  tem- 
perature, isochronism  and  five  positions, 
patent  center  pinion,  polished  steelwork, 
double-sunk  glass  enameled  dial  in  Arabic 
or  Roman  figures,  finely  damaskeened  and 
finished  throughout,  gold  lettering,  double- 
roller  e8capement.--^13.31. 


Results  of  the  act  of  1909  on  the  importation  of  match  movements. — By  a  eompariaan 
of  the  importation  of  watch  movements  under  the  Dingiey  law,  comparisons  covering 
years  1898  and  1907,  it  will  be  found  that  the  increase  in  the  importations  of  the  various 
grades  were  as  follows: 

7  jew^  and  under per  cent  increase. .  482 

7  to  11  jewels per  cent  decrease. .  19 

11  to  15  jewels per  cent  increase. .  878 

1 5  to  17  jewels do tl6 

Having  more  than  17  jew^ do 966 

The  act  of  1909  increased  the  duties  on  the  three  lower  classes,  leaving  the  duties  on 
the  two  higher  classes  the  same  as  in  the  Dingley  law. 
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A  straight  specific  dutv  was  substituted  on  the  three  lower  classes  for  the  combined 
ad  valorem  and  specific  auty. 

The  following  table,  on  its  face,  shows  that  while  the  importations  of  the  two  higher 
grades  have  increased  under  the  act  of  1909,  the  importations  of  the  three  lower  grades 
have  decreased.  Recent  investigations  have  proven  that  this  falling  o£f  in  the  impor- 
tation of  the  lower  grades,  as  shown  by  the  foUowins^  table,  is  fictitious  and  not  real.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  importations  of  the  lower  grades  have  increased.  They  are  being 
brought  in  as  material  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  following  table  is  compiled  from 
reports  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Schedule  of  imports. 

[Taken  finom  reports  of  imports  and  duties  made  by  Department  of  Commerce  and  LabOT,  and  comparisons 

for  years  ended  June  30, 1909,  June  30, 1910,  and  June  30, 1911.] 

WATCHES  AND  PARTS. 


Number. 


Jewels,  1  to  7,  inclusive: 
Year  ended  June  30— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Jewels,  8  to  11,  inclusive: 
Year  ended  June  30— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Jewels,  12  to  16,  inclusive: 
Year  ended  June  30— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Jewels,  16  to  17,  inclusive: 
Year  ended  June  30— 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Jewels,  18  and  over: 
Year  ended  Jime  30— 

1909 

1910 

1911 


&32,4S2 
274,967 
347,061 


11,342 
7,588 
8,188 


54,684 
41,685 
38^924 


15,426 
11,686 
17,182 


3,812 
3,766 
5,400 


CASES  AND  PARTS. 


Year  ended  June  30: 

1909 

1910 

1911 


Value. 


$425,737.50 
264,632.75 
369,615.64 


42,010.22 
32,707.50 
46,065.38 


182, 219.  B5 
140,485.53 
149,170.50 


100,520.00 

81,564.47 

108,448.00 


95,094.00 
120,638.00 
155,347.00 


S292,803.11 
184,296.88 
242,942.70 


16,123.56 
10,205.30 
11,063.80 


86,667.93 
71,467.45 
72,009.41 


44,412.60 
34,098.62 
48,589.60 


35,209.60 
41,432.60 
55,036.75 


Avenge 

unit 

value. 


0.80 

.  vDS 

1.06} 


3.73^ 

4.31 

5.621 


3.83 
3.37 
3.83 


6.511 

6.98 

6.31 


24.94 
32.00 
28.77 


3561,065.35 
613,014.78 
809,029.05 


1224,426.14 
245,206.92 
323,611.63 


The  excess  of  parts  (including  cases)  imported  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911 
(dials  excepted),  over  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  was  $247,963.70. 

This  excess  being  reduced  to  movements  f.  o.  b.  New  York  at  the  following  values 
each  will  show: 

Movements. 

Parts  at  36  cents  per  movement 708, 468 

Parts  at  40  cents  per  movement 619, 909 

Parts  at  50  cents  per  movement 495, 927 

0 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  showing;  the  number  and  value  of  different  grades 
of  movements  imported  for  the  year  endea  Jime  30,  1911^  when  compaied  witn  the 
previous  two  years,  indicate  a  very  marked  increase  in  price  per  average  unit,  which 
IS  due  to  the  fact  that  only  the  better  qualities  of  the  respective  grades  have  paased 
through  the  customhouse  as  complete  watch  movements,  thereby  spreatly  increasing 
the  average  price  per  movement.  The  increase  of  nearly  |200,000  of  ''knocked  down 
watches"  imx>ortea  as  material  in  1911  as  compared  with  1910  demonstrates  clearly 
that  the  lower  qualities  of  the  various  grades  have  been  brought  into  the  country  as 
material  upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal  amount  of  duty  and  tnen  put  together  in  the 
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United  States  as  finished  movements;  and  could  it  be  ascertained  how  many  there 
were  of  these  movements  so  imported  as  material  in  each  of  the  different  grades  of 
jewelinjo;^  and  these  fig^ires  being  added  to  the  number  of  finished  movements,  as 
shown  m  the  foreeoing  table,  it  would  perhaps  more  than  double  the  number  of  the 
movements  and  snow  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  value  per  average  unit  and 
likewise  a  corresponding  increase  of  nrotection  afforded  to  and  required  by  the 
American  manufacturers  of  watches  unaer  the  Payne  bill. 

The  importation  of  materials  used  in  tibe  making  of  watches  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  materially  decreased,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  American 
watch  business;  therefore,  the  great  increase  in  the  importation  of  material  for  watches, 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Swiss  watches  of  the  lower  grades,  instead 
of  being  imported  in  their  entirety,  are  imported  "knocked  down"  and  reassembled 
in  New  York  and  other  cities,  thereby  evading  the  specific  duty  and  paying  an  ad 
valorem  duty  upon  them  as  material.  Thus,  tne  (xovemment  is  losing  revenue  and 
the  American  manufecturer  his  protection. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  year  ended  June  6,  1909, 
during  which  time  we  Dingley  bill  was  in  operation,  the  average  unit  value  of  tlie 
seven- jeweled  movements  was  80  cents  per  unit,  and  dured  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  during  which  time  the  Payne  bul  was  in  effect,  the  average  unit  value  was 
$1.06),  showing  that  during  1911  only  the  better  quality  of  the  seven-jeweled  move- 
ments were  imported  as  complete  watch  movements.  In  no  other  way  can  the  great 
increase  of  the  average  unit  value  be  accounted  for. 

For  a  further  verification  of  this  statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  figures 
of  the  higher  grades  of  movements. 

From  the  twelve-jeweled  movemerte  upwards  there  is  but  little  variation  of  the 
average  unit  values  in  the  years  designated. 

It  IS  submitted  that  the  fixing  of  the  duties  upon  watch  movements  based  upon 
the  average  unit  values  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  in  the  foregoing  table,  must  be  erroneous,  as  the  average  unit  values  therein 
found  are  in  themselves  erroneous. 

The  total  value  of  completed  watch  movements  in  all  grades,  as  shown  by  the 
report  referred  to,  for  the  year  1911,  was  $823,734,  whilst  the  total  of  "Oases  and  parts*' 
of  wat<:he8  imported  during  the  same  period  was  $809,029.  There  are  but  few  watch 
cases  imported,  and  their  value  may  ne  regarded  as  nominal.  It  tlierefore  appears 
that  the  value  of  the  material  imported  almost  equals  that  of  the  complete  movements. 

On  the  complete  movements  the  Government  collecte<i  duties  in  1911  amounting 
to  $429,632.16,  and  on  the  materials,  $323,611.63,  which  was  practically  a  loss  to  the 
Government  of  $106,020.53. 

The  insftlequacy  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  watch  movements  to  prevent  fraud 
and  to  enable  the  Government  te  collect  proper  duties  likewise  results  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  largest  importers  of  watch  movements  in  this  country  have  their 
own  factories  in  Switzerlana,  and  the  movements  are  billed  to  themselves  in  the 
United  States  at  cost,  or  imder  cost. 

Invoiced  values  are  practically  controlled  by  the  exporters,  and  if  the  exiwrtera 
are  both -exporters  and  importers,  the  opportunity  and  temptation  to  undervalue  the 
product  is  apparent. 

Invoiced  values  therefore  are  not  the  proper  basis  fur  the  imposition  of  duties  on 
watch  movements^,  and  only  a  specific  duty  will  enable  the  Government  to  derive 
its  proper  revenue  from  their  importation  and  afford  the  protection  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  American  watch  manufactiu'ers. 

Methods  of  evading  provisions  of  act  of  1909.— It  was  found  during  the  investigations 
above  referred  to  that  in  New  York  there  are  at  least  seven  importers  of  watch  move- 
ments engaged  in  importing  materials  and  having  them  assembled  in  New  York.    One 
mporter  is  said  to  employ  as  high  as  75  men  assembling  watch  movements. 

An  importer  in  New  York,  who  is  not  following  the  practice  to  any  extent,  stated  that 
at  least  ttiree-fourths  of  the  seven- jewel  movement  and  under  bemg  imported  to-day 
are  brought  in  as  material  and  assembled  in  this  country.  This  same  practice  is  being 
followed  in  the  case  of  11  and  15  jewel  movements.  It,  therefore,  covers  the  three 
lower  grades.  The  higher  grade  movements  being  adjusted  and  much  finer  watches 
can  not  be  so  readily  handled  in  this  manner,  on  account  of  the  adjusting  which  requires 
much  time  and  expert  workman .  The  importer  above  referred  to  stated  that  a  seven- 
jewel  movement  would  cost  him,  lees  the  4uty,  from  40  to  50  cents  delivered  in  this 
country. 

The  duty  being  70  cents,  the  watch  would  cost  him  from  $1.10  to  $1.20.  He  said  he 
could  import  the  material  and  pay  the  duty  for  from  35  to  40  cents.  He  stated  that  the 
labor  cost  of  assembling  the  movement  here  would  be  not  to  exceed  30  cents,  as  very 
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cheap  labor  can  be  employed  in  merely  aisembling  this  class  of  movements,  as  thevare 
oflowgradeandlow(iuality,and  consist  in  merely  putting  the  material  together,  which 
is  prepared  abroad  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  very  smiple  process.  Therefore  he 
could  get  his  watch  movements  for  from  65  to  70  cents  by  this  method,  which,  if  imported 
complete  and  duty  paid,  would  cost  him  h:om  $1.10  to  $1.20. 

But,  without  doubt,  the  controlling  reason  for  this  practice  is  to  evade  the  staooping 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1909.  A  IsSge  business  has  been  built  up  in  cheap&riss 
watches  made  in  imitation  of  American  movcsments,  by  the  use  of  &ilse  wy^rV^ngp  and 
fictitious  names  and  initials  to  simulate  the  names  of  well-known  American  manufiftc- 
tureis  of  railroad  watches,  as  in  more  fully  set  out  in  the  pamphlet  attached  to  this 
brief  on  that  subject.  In  order  to  carry  on  this  practice  it  was  necessary  to  bruie  in 
the  movements  as  material,  for  the  reason  that  complete  movements  are  requirea  to 
be  marked,  and  the  result  has  been  to  make  it  appear  that  the  importatiooB  in  cheap 
watches  have  fallen  off,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mey  have  increaaed.  The  importa- 
tions of  watch  cases  and  watch  materials  increased  from  $561,135  (dials  included)  in 
1909,  to  $809,030  (dials  excepted)  in  1911,  as  shown  by  the  above  table.  The  increase 
in  the  importations  has  been  watch  materials,  for  the  reason  that  the  importation  of 
watch  cases  is  very  small  at  all  times. 

The  watch  business  since  1907,  as  hereinbefore  set  out,  has  been  in  an  exceedingly 
depressed  condition  in  this  country,  and  this  has  been  especially  true  during  the  years 
1910  and  1911.  They  have  been  regarded  by  everybody  in  the  trade  as  off  yean. 
This  would  also  have  its  effect  on  the  number  imported. 

Stamping  provisions  of  the  act  of  1 909. — The  stamping  provisions  of  the  act  of  1909, 
while  important  in  preventing  undervaluations,  are  most  important  in  serving  to 

Srevent  frauds  of  the  most  flagnmt  kind.    We  attach  to  this  report  a  part  of  the  evi- 
ence  on  this  subject  submitted  to  the  committees  of  Congress  in  1909  and  invite 
your  most  careful  consideration  of  the  same. 

One  method  of  figuring  factory  cost  of  movements. — On  January  1  of  each  year  the  sev- 
eral watch  departments  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  known  cost  of  labor  per  100  for  each 
grade  of  movement,  and  the  material  manufacturing  departments  likewise  furnish  an 
estimate  of  the  known  cost  of  labor  })er  100  for  the  various  parts  of  movements. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  piece-work  prices  paid  in  the  several  departments, 
together  with  such  day  labor  as  can  1;e  estimated  closely  so  as  to  express  it  in  cost 
per  100. 

These  estimates  are  grouped  under  the  various  grades  of  movements  to  which  they 
apply,  and  the  total  known  labor  cost  of  each  department  for  each  gnyde  is  found. 

To  these  figures  are  added  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  the  undeterminable  kbor  costs 
in  each  department;  that  is,  labor  not  included  in  tne  piecework  prices,  and  which 
can  not  be  expressed  in  cost  per  100.  This  percentage  is  founded  on  monthly  lists 
during  the  year  past,  from  each  department,  of  all  employees  who  are  not  included  in 
figuring  the  known  costs,  such  as,  jobmaeters,  clerks,  and  other  day  workers. 

The  total  labor  cost  per  100  for  each  grade  is  thus  arrived  at.  To  this  total  is 
added  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  the  oopt  of  watch  machinery  repairs,  aftw  which 
the  cost  of  the  material  (raw)  is  added. 

To  this  total  are  added :  ^ 

Fir^t.  A  percentage  for  unknown  costs  ascertained  from  statistics  relating  to  expend* 
itures,  product,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  lastest  yearly  inventories,  at  present  prices 
and, 

.  Second.  The  general  Buperiutendent  and  expense  percentage,  the  expense  supplies 
used  during  the  year  (oil,  waste,  etc.)  being  determined  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  result  is  the  factory  cost  per  100  movements  of  each  grade,  to  which  is  added  the 
cost  of  the  box  in  which  each  movement  is  packed  for  shipment. 

The  foregoing  is  one  method  of  figuring  the  net  cost  of  the  movement  itself.  It 
does  Tiot  include  any  of  the  expenses  of  running  the  factory,  such  as  power  cost, 
interest  on  investment,  insurance,  commercial  expenses,  advertising,  r^|»airs  on 
movements  and  tool^i.  It  i.s  the  method  of  figuring  actual  cost  of  the  movement  in  dol* 
lar^  and  cents. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  The  fact  that  watch  movements  are  capable  of  a  simple  classification,  and  the 
fact  that  frauds  and  undervaluations  arc  practiced,  make  a  straight  specific  d\ity  on 
all  classes  and  grades  of  watch  movements  desirable. 

2.  The  most  of  the  American  manufacturers  import  at  least  from  50  to  65  per  cent 
of  the  materials  that  go  into  a  watch  movement,  on  a.  part  of  which  they  pay  a  duty, 
and  this  alone  gives  the  foreign  watch  manufacturer  a  great  advantage. 

3.  The  average  wages  paid  the  producing  help  in  all  European  countries  in  the  watch 
industry  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  one- third  of  that  paid  in  America. 
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The  foreign  manufacturera  not  onlv  h&ve  the  benefit  of  American  machinery  used 
to  produce  watch  movements,  and  auplicates  thereof,  but  they  have  the  advantage 
of  cheap  skilled  labor  and  the  advantages  that  grow  out  of  the  ''home  industry  "  in  the 
watchmakiziff  trade  prevalent  in  Europe. 

4.  While  me  difference  in  the  material  coat  and  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  ia 
startling,  vet  when  the  difference  ii^  conditions  ib  considered,  the  hours  worlnd,  differ* 
ence  in  plant  investment,  in  workmg  capital  required,  and  general  expense  of  manu- 
facture, a  difference  in  cost  of  pcoduction  exists  whidi  is  hard  to  comprehend  or  to 
express. 

5.  The  laborers  in  the  watch  industry  abroad  have  a  greater  efficiency  and  have  a 
broader  knowledge  of  their  trade,  and  are  regarded  as  fast,  il  not  faster,  workmen  than 
the  American  tnined  watchmalcer.  In  Switzerland  schools  are  establit^ed  b^  A« 
Govemment,  and  the  watch  industry  is  regarded  and  fostered  as  (me  of  their  national 
indut^tries,  tnus  making  skilled  workmen  plentiful,  while  in  America  they  must  be 
trained  by  the  manufacturer  at  great  expense. 

6.  Frauds  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  stamping  laws  and  a 
straight  specific  duty. 

7.  The  prices  of  American-made  watches  have  generally  decreased,  while  the  quality 
of  the  proauct  and  the  coat  of  production  have  each  year  increased. 

8.  Tne  provisions  of  the  act  of  1900  are  being  evaded  by  the  importatiGa  of  the  lower 
grades  of  watch  movements  ae  watch  material,  the  movement<4  bemg  assembled  in  tbis 
country. 

9.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed  that,  unless  properly  protected  from  cheap  foreign 
labor  and  the  lower  cost  of  production  abroad,  the  American  watch  manufacturers 
can  not  survive. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ROSCOE  C.  McCULLOCH, 

Counsel  for  American  Watch  Manufacturers. 
Canton,  Ohio,  January  4,  1912. 


(An  article  published  In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  62.] 

THS   SWISS  WATCH  SCHOOLS. 
By  Theodore  B.  Wilbon. 

One  Deed  not  be  specially  interested  in  watch  making  in  ordor  to  be  fascinated  with 
what  he  will  see  of  watches  and  watch  work  in  Switzerland. 

The  great  number  of  jewelers'  shops  in  the  cities,  displaying  watches  in  every  con- 
ceivable form  and  setting — as  eight-day  watches,  watches  in  pencils,  studs,  caneheads, 
bracelets,  rings,  etc. — will  be  sure  to  make  him  loiter  fascinated  in  front  of  each  window 
be  passes.  For  minute  and  ingenious  work  the  Swiss  outdo  the  world.  Indeed,  to 
what  an  extent  the  Swiss  are  furnishing  the  world  with  it^  pocket  time  may  be  guessed 
from  the  estimated  exports  in  that  hne,  which  are  now  said  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
annually,  and  this  figure  can  hardly  include  that  unknown  amount  of  such  wares 
bought  to  some  extent  by  almost  every  tourist  as  a  present  or  souvenir.  In  almost  every 
European  country  the  watches  offered  for  sale  are  in  large  part  Swiss.  The  only  rival 
of  the  Swiss  watch  is  the  American,  and  even  here,  despite  our  development  of  the 
industry  and  high  tariffs,  the  patterns  are  chiefly  Swiss. 

The  writer  was  greatly  interested  in  this  nation  of  watchmakers,  and  ijave  some 
attention,  during  a  recent  visit  to  that  country,  to  the  Swiss  methods  of  making  watch- 
makers,  as  well  as  of  making  and  marketing  wat<;hes. 

The  Ecoles  d'Horlogerie — schools  of  watchmaking — are  under  tlic  municijjal  manage- 
ment in  Switzerland  precisely  as  are  our  common  schools.  Special  permission  must 
be  obtained  by  anyone  desihng  to  visit  either  the  watch  or  tlie  common  schools. 
There  are  watchmaking  schools  at  (leneva,  Neufchatel,  Chaux-de-Fond,XiOcle,  Bienne, 
Ste.  Imier,  and  Porentmy. 

The  idea  of  going  to  school  to  learn  to  make  watches  would  strike  an  American  school- 
boy as  queer  enough.  Doubtless  many  of  them  who  find  the  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  gmmmar  to  go  rather  heavily,  but  who  are  fond  nevertheless  of  seeing  '*the  wheels 
go  round,''  would  think  it  a  blessed  existence  to  study  nothing  at  school  except  these 
wheek,  how  to  make  them,  and  make  them  go  round .  But  the  schoolboy  might  invest 
it  long  before  the  slow,  thorough,  exacting  work  is  done  which  entitles  the  Swiss  boy  t<> 
graduate  an  accredited  watchmaker. 
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The  school  the  writer  visited  is  the  extensive  one  at  Geneva.  Being  provided  with 
the  requisite  permission^  and  escorted  by  an  ''alumnus  "  of  the  institution,  he  was  shown 
every  courtesy  and  afforded  every  opportunity  to  observe. 

One  is  first  ushered  into  the  beginners'  room.  To  enter,  a  boy  must  be  at  least  14. 
He  will  first  be  introduced  to  a  wood-turning  lathe  and  set  at  turning  tool  handles. 
He  will  be  kept  at  this  from  eight  days  to  several  weeks,  according  to  aptitude.  Then 
he  will  be  advanced  to  the  work  of  nling  and  shaping  screw-drivers  and  similar  tools. 
These,  and  all  other  tools  which  he  may  afterwards  make,  will  be  his  own.  Being  in 
course  of  time  to  some  extent  provided  with  tools,  he  will  undertake  m^Hng  a  large 
wooden  pattern  of  a  watch  frame,  perhaps  as  large  as  a  dining  plate.  After  he  lus 
learned  just  how  this  frame  is  to  be  shaped,  he  is  given  a  ready-cut  one  of  brass  of  the 
ordinary  size,  and  he  begins  drilling  the  holes  for  the  wheels  and  screws  (Fig.  1).  All 
along  tne  masters  stand  over  him  and  instruct  him.  The  circular  pieces  of  brass  which 
are  put  into  his  hands  here  he  will  go  on  with,  and  when  th.e  watcn  is  completed,  that, 
too,  will  be  his  own. 

He  is  then  taught  to  make  other  fine  tools,  and  to  finish  the  frame,  ready  to  receive 
the  wheels. 

Then  he  will  leave  the  first  room,  and  pass  up  into  one  where  he  is  taught  to  fit  the 
stem-winding  parts,  and  to  do  other  fine  cutting  and  filing  by  hand,  to  make  watches 
that  will  strike  the  hour,  minute,  etc.,  for  which  class  of  work  the  Swiss  are  so  ftunous. 
One  can  readily  conceive  how  exceedingly  minute  and  exact  such  workmandiip  must 
be,  particularly  on  the  minute  snail — that  is,  the  guide  which  permits  and  arrests  the 
striking,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  hour  and  the  quarter,  the  very  minute  diall  be 
sounded. 

The  master  in  this  room  had  been  38  years  in  that  office,  directing,  inspecting, 
criticising,  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  his  eyesight  was  still  perfect,  a  fact 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  statement  Bometimes  made  that  it  is  rare  to  nnd  a  working 
jeweler  an  inmate  of  an  eye  infirmary. 

When  the  student  has  mastered  the  work  on  these  fine  file-dressed  parts  he  is  ready 
to  pass  on  into  the  train  room — i.  e.,  the  room  in  which  the  wheels  are  cut.  Here  he 
win  be  taught  how  to  handle  the  beautiful  little  machines  which  cut  the  cogs.  Some 
of  them  are  so  fine  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  cut  2,400  cogs  on  one  small  wheel. 

In  this  room  are  seen  large  working  models  of  watch  movements,  perfect  watches  in 
every  respect,  though  large  as  a  saucer,  which  enable  the  student  to  study  very  im- 
portant matters  of  the  angles  of  cogs,  the  bearings  and  adjustment  of  the  matched  parts, 
etc.  Many  of  the  numerous  jewelry  shops  over  the  city  have  these  mammodi  watch 
movements  running  in  the  windows  as  a  means  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  passerby 
of  mechanical  tastes . 

The  next  step  upward  is  into  the  escapement  room,  where  those  steel  parts  which 
constitute  the  escapement — ^the  scape-wheel,  lever,  and  balance — are  cut.  (See 
figs.  4,  5,  6.) 

The  essential  difference  between  the  American  manner  of  making  a  watch  and  the 
Swiss  is  brought  to  mind  in  the  course  of  your  stay  in  this  room.  Take  the  lever  in 
illustration .  The  American  manufacturer  cares  little  how  a  lever  looks,  provided  only 
it  serves  its  purpose  properly.  The  Swiss  workman,  however,  must  needs  dress  down 
the  lever  until  it  shall  nave  a  delicacy  and  comelmess  all  its  own.  The  difference 
between  a  Swiss  and  an  ordinary  American  lever  has  been  likened  to  that  between  an 
antelope  and  a  bear.    (Compare  figs.  3  and  6.) 

Having  remained  in  the  escapement  nx)m  long  enough  to  master  the  principles  and 
the  practice  required  for  making  those  delicate  and  critical  parts  the  Doy,  or  rather 
young  man — for  he  has  added  several  years  to  his  age  by  this  time-pia  ready  to  enter 
the  last  or  timing  room.  Here  he  learns  to  do  the  very  fine  work  which  makes  a  watch 
a  fine  timekeeper.  Without  this  work  a  watch  may  run  a  little  faster  when  wound 
up  tight  than  when  partly  run  down.  It  will  often  run  a  little  faster  in  the  cold  than 
in  the  warm  pocket.  It  may  not  keep  quite  the  same  time  when  hung  up  that  it  does 
when  lyin^  down. 

To  get  nd  of  all  these  imperfections  requires  very  careful,  patient,  and  skillful 
work.  It  will  suffice  for  the  ordinary  reader  if  we  give  but  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the 
manner  of  procedure. 

The  tenaency  of  a  watch  to  vary  b^  reason  of  the  varying  pressure  of  the  main- 
spring is  overcome  by  means  of  the  hairspring.  Experimentation  has  proved  that  if 
certain  peculiar  curves  and  inclinations  are  given  to  portions  of  the  hairspring  it  will 
compel  the  balance  to  beat  equal  time  for  a  longer  or  shorter  swing.  What  these 
curves  are  the  student  learns  from  drawings  which  he  follows  as  closely  as  he  can,  and 
then  proceeds  on  the  ''cut  and  try''  principle.  Timing  for  heat  and  cold  is  a  simple 
matter,  and  is  accomplished  by  adjusting  tne  screws  on  the  balance.  Every  resoect- 
able  balance  is  made,  by  means  of  a  combination  of  brass  and  steel  hoops,  to  aajuat 
itself  more  or  less  accurately  in  changes  of  temperature.  But  to  bring  about  great 
accuracy  in  this  rcupert  require.*?  much  patience  and  experimentation.    Then  comes 
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the  adjustment  for  changing  positionB.  If  a  watch  runs  a  little  faster  lying  down, 
the  bearing  affected  by  that  position  must  be  made  a  little  coarser.  Here  the  '^cut 
and  try"  method  must  again  be  patiently  applied. 

At  length,  when  the  young  man  can  get  his  watches  so  that  they  will  not  vary  more 
than  two  and  a  half  seconds  a  day,  whether  cold  or  warm,  and  no  matter  how  many 
times  they  are  changed  in  position,  he  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  from  the  aslsronomical 
observatory  where  Uie  watches  are  tested,  that  he  is  a  competent  watchmaker. 

In  the  United  States  men  or  women  or  boys  learn  to  run,  perhaps,  one  little  machine 
in  a  large  factory,  which  cuts  or  polishes  one  small  part,  and  do  not  try  or  need  to 
understand  the  whole  trade  of  watchmaking.  But  in  Switzerland  the  man  who  makes 
a  watch,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  a  watchmaker  always,  although  he  will  sooner  or  later 
decide  what  part  of  watchmaking  he  prefers,  and  manufacturers  will  then  bring  him 
just  that  work  to  do.  One  man  may  make  a  Dusiness  of  merely  polishing  screw  heads, 
another  does  nothing  but  time  watches,  etc.  There  are  no  large  watcn  factories  in 
Switzerland  j  such  as  we  have,  but  all  their  myriads  of  watches  have  been  passed  round 
through  the  little  shops  of  these  watchmakers  before  they  have  got  all  their  parts  and 
are  r^ady  for  the  pocket. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  Swiss  made  of  making  a  watch  is,  that  its  every  part 
is  made  for  that  particular  watch.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  movement,  but  the 
case.  Gases  are  not  interchangeable  as  with  us.  Each  case  is  made  to  fit  a  ^ven  move- 
ment, and  will  not,  unless  by  sheer  accident,  fit  another.  A  dealer  requiring  watches 
must  give  his  order,  say  for  a  dozen,  to  the  watchmaker  who  is  making  a  specialty  of 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  work,  and  then  the  dealer  must  follow  his  order  on  until  it  is 
completed  and  cased. 

After  observing  the  thoroughness  of  the  training  of  which  the  Swiss  workman  has 
the  advantage,  one  hardly  wonders  that  the  Swiss  are  able  to  produce  at  once  the 
quantity  ana  quality  of  watch  work  for  which  they  are  justly  famed. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  tS,  1909. 
Hon.  T.E.  Burton, 

UniUd  States  Senator,  Washir^gton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Again  referring  to  that  part  of  the  tariff  bill  which  has  a  bearing  on  the 
importation  of  Swiss  watches,  I  wish  to  give  you  some  further  information  on  the 
suDJect. 

For  20  years  I  have  had  charge  of  the  time  service  and  watch  inspection  departments 
for  several  important  American  railroad  companies,  and  at  the  present  time  I  am 
general  time  inspector  for  the  following  lines: 

Union  Pacific  Co.,  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore  <k 
OMo  Railroad  Co.,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Co.,  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  Rock  Island  lines,  and  companies  under  their  control;  all  the  Vanderbilt 
lines,  besides  several  other  large  systems,  the  mileage  of  which  run  considerably  over 
100,000. 

You  can  readily  understand  this  large  territory,  extending  from  Boston,  in  the  East, 
to  San  Francisco,  in  the  West,  and  from  New  Orleans,  in  the  South,  to  St.  Paul,  in  the 
North,  embraces  the  most  important  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  experience  I 
have  gained  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  this  service  has  acquainted  me 
with  ul  the  different  makes  and  qualities  of  watches  of  American  manufacture,  as  well 
as  foreign,  that  are  brought  into  service  in  the  way  of  timepieces  which  govern  the 
movement  of  trains. 

The  provisions  in  paragraph  189  of  the  tariff  bill,  requiring  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  location,  together  with  the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments,  be  plainly 
stamped  on  all  imported  watch  movements,  I  consider  of  the  greiartest  importance  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  railroad  time  service  and  watch  inspection  now  in  operation  on 
American  railroads,  and  it  applies,  as  well,  to  the  safety  of  the  traveling puolic and  the 
shippers  who  patronize  these  railroads. 

To  permit  foreign  watches  to  come  into  this  country  without  such  markings  is 
tampering  dangerously  with  human  life  and  property. 

Hundreds  of  fraudulent  Swiss  watches  are  sold  to  railroad  employees  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  transportation  of  their  fellow  employees  and  the  traveling  public 
ana  the  shipping  of  live  stock  and  merchandise. 

It  is  a  well-understood  fact  that  certain  American-made  watches  fully  meet  all 
requirements  of  railroad  standard  watches,  and  one  of  the  greatest  hazards  we  have  to 
contend  witJi  as  time  inspectors  is  t^e  Swiss-made  watches  bearing  markings  counter- 
feiting well-established  railroad  standwd  watches  and  which  railroad  employees  are 
indu<^  to  purdhase  through  fraudulent  means  and  misrepresentation. 
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So  complete  haa  been  the  deception  in  muiy  instanoee  that  our  local  watch  inflpectoa 
who  are  not  expertSi  due  to  the  ^t  of  their  being  located  in  inland  towns  and  not 
having  had  experience,  these  counterfeit  watches  freauently  get  into  service  and 
remain  in  the  hands  of  emplo^rees  sometimes  for  several  months  before  fiscally  being 
detected  and  taken  out  of  service. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  safe  and  prompt  movement  of  railroad  trains  than 
reliable  watches  in  the  hands  ol  employees  in  cluum  of  such  trains. 

A  watch  can  truly  be  classed  as  a  valuable  "safety  appliance/'  for  without  such 
watches  every  wheel  would  stop. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  quite  recently.  I  refer  to  the  extraotdinary  snow- 
Htorm  and  blizzard  that  swept  over  the  country  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  at  the  time  of 
the  inauguration  of  President  Taf  t. 

Nearly  everyone  traveUng  to  Washington  hae  a  keen  recollection  of  the  delay  and  the 
liaztfd  involved  in  the  movement  of  trains,  due  to  the  fact  that  telegraph  wires  were 
all  down  and  communication  in  that  directitm  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  employees  in 
charge  of  trains  were  obliged  to  depend  absolutely  on  the  correct  reading  of  the  watdies 
in  their  pockets.  The  truthfulness  of  this  statement  can  be  verified  Dy  inquiring  of 
nome  of  the  prominent  officials  whose  trains  were  delayed,  due  to  the  extraordinary 
weather  conaitions. 

As  general  time  inspector  for*the  important  railroad  lines  above  enumerated,  I  have 
about  1,000  watch  inspectors  located  at  the  teoniaal  pcdnts  along  these  lines,  who 
inspect  and  look  after  the  rating  of  the  watches  of  the  employees,  under  instructions 
issued  from  my  department,  approved  by  the  operating  omcers  of  the  different  lines. 

At  the  laree  cities  it  is  easy  to  secure  competent  expert  watch  intpectoxs  who  are 
thoroughly  &miliar  with  all  the  different  makes  and  parades  of  watches,  but  at  the 
inland  small  points  we  find  great  difficulty  frequentlv  in  securing  competent,  experi- 
-  enced  watch  inspectors,  and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  check  on  sucn  points  by  sending 
over  the  lines,  at  frequent  intervals,  traveling  expert  watch  inspectors,  who  check  up 
the  work  of  these  inland  inspectors  and  instruct  and  educate  them  as  to  their  duties 
and  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  service. 

I  have  a  lai]^e  corps  of  assintante  who  are  skilled  in  this  kind  of  work  and,  in  order  to 
properly  administer  the  service,  offices  are  maintained  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  duties  of  my  assistants  connected  with  these  offices  are  to  check  up  the  records 
of  the  local  in8))ector8  and  see  to  it  that  the  employees'  watohes  are  of  the  proper  stand- 
ard and  maintained  in  reliable  timekeeping  condition,  thereby  safeguarding  tne  travel- 
ing public,  the  shippers,  the  employees,  and  the  railroad  companies'  interests. 

From  this  general  outline  you  will  understand  the  importance  of  securing  for  this 
service  watches  about  which  every  hazard  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

I  have  before  me  a  Swiss-made  watoh  which  was  brought  into  my  office  yesterday  bv 
a  man  who  loaned  a  railroad  employee  |5  on  the  watoh.  The  markings  on  this  watch 
are  as  follows:  "Missouri  Pacific,**  "Specially  adjusted,'*  "Extra  quality,'*  "Highly 
21  jeweled , "  "  Swiss. ' '  I  find  it  has  ^ve  jewels  made  of  glass,  and  the  center  jewel,  ona 
of  the  most  important  bearings  in  the  watch,  has  the  appearance  of  a  ruby,  but  upoa 
exMnination  we  find  it  is  maae  of  red  wax. 

The  markings  on  this  watoh  indicate  that  the  fieure.'*  giving  the  number  of  jewels  at 
"21,"  were  stamped  on  the  plates  after  the  watcn  passed  through  the  customhouse. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  frauds  that  has  come  under  may  observation. 

1  have  another  watoh  movement  before  me  which  was  recently  detected  in  the  hands 
of  a  railroad  employee .  It  beard  the  following  markings  on  the  plates :  * '  Bell  Rpecial, ' ' 
"23  Ruby  jewels,"  "Adjusted."  On  the  dial  is  also  marked:  "Bell  special.'*  The 
numbers  "23,"  were  stamped  on  this  watch  evidently  after  it  passea  through  the 
customhouse,  as  it  is  a  very  rough  job,  while  the  other  lettering  is  plain  and  well  done. 
This  watch  has  only  seven  glass  jewels.  The  general  inside  finish  of  both  watche?,  and 
under  the  dial,  ia  very  rough  and  poor. 

During  the  years  I  have  had  chaige  of  this  time-service  work  we  have  detected  and 
taken  out  of  service  hundreds  of  such  dangerous  machines^  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
greater  protection  tiiat  can  be  afforded  the  traveling  public,  the  shippers,  the  employ- 
ees, ana  the  railroad  companies  than  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  in  paragraph 
189  of  the  tariff  bill;  and,  furthermore,  these  same  provisions  will  protect  the  integrity 
and  high  standing  of  reliable  Swiss  manufacturers,  who  have  spent  large  sums  of  money 
and  years  of  patient  skill  and  experience  to  produce  watohes  that  can  be  depended  on 
and  have  gamed  a  world-wide  reputation.  Certainly  no  harm  can  come  to  them  or 
American  merchants  and  their  customers  by  having  the  provisions  in  paragraph  189 
of  the  tariff  bill  fully  compUed  with. 

I  wish  to  further  state,  if  the  provisions  of  this  tariff  bill  in  regard  to  the  .stamping 
of  Swiss  watches  are  fully  complied  with,  it  will  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  time 
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service  department  in  maintaining  the  service  along  such  lines  as  will  bring  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  and  safety  to  the  raihoads  and  the  important  interests 
involved  in  connection  therewith. 

Yours,  truly,  Webb  0.  Baix, 

General  Time  Inspector, 


Cleveland,  Ghto,  Fehruary  tO,  1909. 
Mr.  E.  0.  Fitch, 

Prmdent  WaUham  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass, 

Dbar  Ms.  Fitch:  Attached  herewith  please  find  two  letters  from  £.  J.  Heather, 
employed  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co.,  at  Peruque,  Mo.,  that 
recite  nia  experience  with  the  Swiss  counterfeit  watch  which  you  have,  and  indicat- 
ing that  he  purchased  it  under  the  impression  that  he  was  securing  one  of  our  "Ball 
Bailroad  Standards." 

You  can  understand  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  counterfeit  have  provided  a 
verv  good  opportunity  for  misrepresentation  by  stamping  their  movement  "Time 

Here  is  a  definite  instance  where  the  employee  of  a  lai|g;e  railroad  system,  thinking 
to  secure  one  of  Qur  watches,  was  deceived  into  purchasing  a  worthless  imitation. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Webb  C.  Ball  Co., 
Per  S.  Y.  Ball. 


Pbrvqub,  Mo.,  February  7, 1909. 
The  Webb  C.  Ball  Watch  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gbntlembn:  Your  letter  February  5.  So  far  the  watch  has  not  showed  up. .  The 
only  thing  I  will  do  I  will  accept  your  check  lor  f  5.  Nothing  less  goes  for  the  watc^. 
I  can  get  that  much  for  it  here,  as  (iiat  21  J.  will  sell  it.  Please  return  watch  or  mail 
yottr  check. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  J.  Hbather. 


Peruque,  Mo.,  February  17, 1909. 
The  Webb  C.  Ball  W;atch  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dbab  Sirs:  You  asked  for  the  particulazs  as  how  I  came  in  possession  of  the  '*Ball 
Sfjecial "  watch  I  sent  you  for  examination  as  to  the  value  and  for  cleaning.  I  bought 
this  from  one  man  and  a  boy.  They  were  dressed  fairly  good,  but  claimed  they  were 
out  of  funds  and  wanted  to  get  to  St.  Louis  and  offered  the  watch  in  question  for  sale 
at  a  sacrifice,  so  thev  put  it,  claiming  that  it  was  ^'Ball  Special,''  with  23  jewels,  and 
was  worth,  or  cost  them,  as  near  as  1  remember,  about  $20,  ana  that  it  was  a  number 
one  watch,  etc.  But  before  I  bought  I  called  up  a  man  over  the  phone  who  handles 
watches  as  a  side  line  and  he  told  me  that  tiie  Webb  C.  Ball  Watch  Co.  was  good,  of 
course.  I  thought  I  was  getting  something  for  nothing  and  supposed  the  watch  was 
a  regular  Webb  C.  Ball. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  J.  Heather. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  EDWARD  ▲.  MARSH. 

I  have  this  day  made  a  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  a  watch  movement^  on 
the  top  plate  of  which  is  stamx>ed  the  number  172664;  also  the  following  words:  ''Tmie 
Ball  Special,"  "Nonmagnetic,"  "Six  Positions,"  " Highly  23  JeW^ed";  also  the  word 
*  *  Swiss. ' '  On  the  steel  cap  covering  a  portion  of  the  regulating  mechanism  is  stamped 
the  word  "  Ad  j  usted . "  On  the  dial  are  the  words  *  *  Time  Ball  Special "  and  *  *  Jeweled  " 
in  Roman  letters,  and  over  the  .second  circle  the  word  "Adjusted  "  in  script. 

This  movement  would  be  briefly  described  as  "18  size,  open  face,  full  plate,  stem 
winding  and  lever  setting." 

The  construction  would  be  technically  known  as  a  "4-pillar  model,"  with  a  "right- 
angle  escapement"  and  "going  barrel." 

In  detail  it  is  described  as  follows:  The  plates  and  bridges  are  of  brass,  but  plated 
to  represent  or  imitate  nickel — that  beine  tne  metal  used  in  the  majority  of  American 
watcnes  and  used  exclusively  in  the  higher  evades. 

The  workmanship  throughout  is  coarse  and  the  finish  is  cheap.  The  top  plate  con- 
tains four  jewels,  which  are  set  in  the  plate  itself,  although  there  is  an  attempt  to 
represent  separate  settings  by  surrounding  the  jewels  by  circular  lines  and  by  the 
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insertion  of  screws,  such  as  are  used  in  high-grade  American  watches,  to  secure  the 
jewel  settings  in  place.  The  balance  cock  contains  the  usual  two  jewels— a  "hole** 
jewel  and  an  **ena  stone/'    The  lower  plate  contains  no  jewels. 

The  potance,  or  lower  support  of  the  balance  staff,  contains  one  hole  jewel  cone- 
sponding  to  that  in  the  cock,  or  upper  support  of  the  balance  staff,  but  in  place  of  a 
jewel  end  stone,  a  flat  steel  disk  is  used.  The  pallet  (which  in  all  ordinary  American 
watches  contains  two  jewels,  which  act  upon  the  teeth  of  the  escape  wheel)  has  no 
jewels  at  aU.  The  roller,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  ''jewel  pin,"  has  merely  a  piece  of 
brass  wire.  The  entire  number  of  jewels  contained  in  this  movement  is  7,  instead  of 
23,  as  stamped  on  the  top  plate.  Note  that  the  figures  ''23''  are  not  stamped  but 
were  evidently  engraved  after  the  watch  passed  the  customhouse.  The  body  of  the 
balance  wheel  is  composed  of  a  single  piece  of  nickel  instead  of  being  bimetallic,  as 
in  the  regular  compensating  balances.  The  rim  screws  in  the  balance  are  really 
imitation  screws.  The  hairspring  is  so  badly  out  of  proper  shape  as  to  be  entireljr 
unreliable  and  would  render  mipoesible  any  adjustment  of  the  watch  to  varying  posi- 
tions. Concerning  the  markings  on  the  top  plate,  it  seems  evident  that  the  word 
"highly"  and  the  word  "jeweled"  were  wiaely  separated,  for  the  piupose  of  fraudu- 
lently mserting  a  fictitious  number,  so  that  while  this  movement  could  be  invoiced 
as  a  seven-jewel"  movement,  it  could,  after  customhouse  inspection,  be  engraved 
to  describe,  represent,  or  indicate  any  desired  number  in  excess  of  seven.  The 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  figures  and  the  words  between  which  they  appear 
gives  strong  evidence  that  this  was  done.  Furthermore,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
name  "Time  Ball  Special "  was  adopted  and  used  to  mislead  purchasers  into  the  belief 
that  they  were  buying  a  watch  conmionly  known  as  "The  Ball  Railway  Special," 
Mr.  Webb  G.  Ball  bemg  chief  time  inspector  on  70  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  covering  more  than  60,000  miles.  This  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  accompany- 
ing letters  from  E.  J.  Heather  and  Webb  C.  Ball,  the  official  time  inspector  above 
mentioned.  While  the  words  "Nonmagnetic"  are  not  absolutely  false  in  fact,  their 
assertion  with  other  markings,  which  are  entirely  false,  justifies  the  assumption  that 
they  were  used  with  the  intent  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  ignorant  purchaser. 

But  more  serious  than  the  fraud  and  its  accompanying  pecuniary  loss  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  such  watches  is  the  danger  to  life  of  the  traveling  public  if  such  watdies 
find  even  temporary  use  in  railway  service.  It  is  to  insure  safety  in  the  operating  of 
railway  trains  that  systematic  time  inspection  has  been  established  on  most  of  the 
American  railway  systems.  It  is,  therefore,  little  short  of  criminal  to  issue  inferior 
watches  which  are  so  marked  as  to  deceive  any  portion  of  the  public. 

Edward  A.  Marsh. 
Waltham,  Mass.,  February  f 5,  1909. 

Commonwealth  of  MASSACHtrsBTTS,  Middlesex,  m; 

Waltram,  February  $5,  1909. 

There  personally  appeared  the  above-named  Edward  A.  Marsh  and  made  oath  that 
the  above  statement  by  him  subscribed  is  true. 
Before  me. 

Romey  Spring,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 


December  31, 1906. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chnirman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington^  D.  C. 

Deah  Sir:  We  desire  to  submit  to  you  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  the  frauds 
upon  the  public  practiced  by  the  importers  of  certain  foreign  watches. 

In  this  countiv  there  is  a  careful  system  of  inspection  of  watches  designed  for  use 
on  railroads,  and  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  has  been  established.  To  conform 
to  this  standard  a  watoh  must  have  at  least  17  jewels  and  be  adjusted  to  heat  and  cold 
and  to  three  positions.  The  requirements  often  go  further  than  this  and  call  for  23 
jewels  and  adjustment  to  heat  and  cold  and  five  positions.  As  a  result,  railroad 
watches  are  generally  understood  by  the  consumer  in  this  country  to  be  watches  of  a 
very  high  grade.  Advantage  is  taken  of  these  facts  and  the  public  are  deceived  by 
the  following  devices: 

1.  The  use  of  fictitious  names  and  initials  to  similate  the  names  of  well-known 
American  manufacturers  of  railroad  watches.  An  example  of  this  form  of  deception 
is  shown  in  Exhibit  F,  which  is  a  Swiss  watch  movement  in  a  pasteboard  submit- 
ted herewith.  On  this  watch  movement  are  the  initials  "H.  W.  Co.,"  and  in  Exhibit 
E,  which  is  marked  ^' J.  P.  Hamlin.*'  Both  of  these  movements  are  intended  to  be 
sold  as  watches  by  the  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  No  such  person  as  John  P.  Hamlin  is 
believed  to  exist  in  Switzerland,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  purchaser  might  readily 
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luJBtake  a  **HainIiTi"  watch  for  a  '^Hamilton"  watch.    The  significanee  of  the  mark 
'^H.  W.  Go."  requires  no  comment. 

2.  The  iiBe  of  pictures  of  locomotiveB  on  the  dial  and  the  use  of  sucb  names  as 
''Bailroad  Trainmen  Special, "  ''fhigineem'  Special/'  "Railroad  Special.''  £xhihit8 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  so  marked.  The  only  purpose  of  this  marking  is  to  induce  the  puhUc 
to  believe  that  they  are  buying  a  watdi  of  the  grade  generally  known  in  this  coimtry 
as  a  railroad  watch. 

3.  The  use  of  the  terms  "heat  and  cold**  and  "six  positions,"  these  words  convey 
the  impression  that  the  movements  on  which  they  are  stamped  are  adiu^sted  to  heat 
and  cold  and  to  six  positions,  which  is  not  the  fact.  American-made  movements 
which  are  so  adjusted  cost  at  least  10  times  as  much  as  the  movements  in  queatian. 

4.  The  emplo3rment  of  the  terms  "hishly  jeweled"  and  "ridily  jeweled,"  with  a 
blank  space  for  engraving,  after  passing  tne  customhouse,  as  a  low-jewelled  movement, 
the  words  "19-21-23  "  intending  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  movements  contain- 
ing that  number  of  jewels.  For  an  example  of  this  see  Exhibit  £,  where  the  figures 
"21"  have  been  stamped  after  importation.  We  particularly  direct  your  attention 
to  this  exhibit  and  to  the  way  in  which  the  figures  "21 "  are  placed  upon  the  move- 
ment. It  is  palpable  that  "21"  and  "highly  jeweled"  were  not  stamped  on  this 
movement  at  the  same  time. 

Hie  cost  to  the  jobber  of  the  various  exhibits  submitted  herewith  are  as  follows: 

Raihoad  Special,  Exhibit  A $1.66 

R.  R.  Traimen  Special,  Exhibit  B 1. 65 

Engineers'  Special,  Exhibit  C ' 1. 65 

Hartford,  EAiblt  D 1.65 

J.  P.  Hamlin,  Exhibit  E 1. 75 

H.  W.  Co. ,  Exhibit  F 1. 70 

H.  W.  Co.,  Exhibit  G ' 1.57J 

If  such  fraudulent  movements  should  be  sold  at  all  at  retail  a  reasonable  profit 
would  be  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  but  by  reason  of  tlie  deception  practiced,  they  are 
sold  to*  the  innocent  consumer  at  a  profit  between  500  and  1,CKX>  per  cent.  The 
cheapest  genuine  railroad  watch  movements  are  sold  to  the  jobber  from  $16  to  $18. 

l%e  watch  movements  submitted  as  exhibits  are,  in  fact,  not  highly  jewded,  nor 
adjusted  to  different  positions,  nor  are  thev  in  any  respect  well  made.  These  move- 
ments have  been  carefully  examined  by  Mx,  Hunter,  ot  the  Elpn  Watch  Co.,  and  his 
affidavit,  showing  in  detail  the  results  of  his  examination,  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  Exhibit  A. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Hamilton  Watch  Co., 
By  Chas.  D.  Rood,  President 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  OEOBGB  X.  HUNTER. 


State  of  Illikoib,  County  of  Kane,  »: 

Geoige  E.  Hunter,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  oath  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  generaJ  superintendent  of  the  factories  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.. 
at  Elgin,  county  of  Kane,  and  State  of  Illinois;  that  he  has  examined  the  seven  (7) 
watch  movements  which  are  herewith  transmitted  under  notarial  seal;  and  that  me 
memorandum  hereto  attached  is  a  correct  statement  of  hie  findings  therein. 

And  further  this  affiant  sayeth  not. 

George  E.  Hunter. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908. 

Mortdcxb  S.  Aldridoe, 

Notary  Public. 

nfemorandmn  of  examination  of  9wln  watch  moyements  in  boxes  marked  ''A,"  "B/'  "C,"  "D  "  "E  ** 

"F,"  and  "0/' and  belonging  to  the  Phl]ad«lpiiia  Watch  Case  Co.)  '         ' 

Movement  m  box  marked  ''A.'' — Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "R.  R.  special." 
''Specially  adiusted.''  Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  u  7,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  noendstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (b^ance  pivot  and  endstone) ]  2 

No  jewek  in  roller  or  pallet. 

A  piece  of  red  celluloid  or  similar  substance  surroimds  upper  center  pivot  hole,  to 
imitate  a  jewel.    The  pivot  actually  runs  in  the  brass  plate.    Balance:  This  is  of  the 
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compensation  tyr^pfi,  with  bimetallic  (steel  and  brass)  rim.  The  rim  is  not  cut.  Hair- 
sprint:  Gomi)osition.  Escapement:  Double  roller.  Adjustment:  This  movement  is 
not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  ''B.''-— Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  '*R.  R.  trainmen's 
special"  '* Nonmagnetic''  '' Adjusted"  ^'Highly  jeweled."  Jeweling:  Total  number 
or  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  foUows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each). 4 

Potance  (balance  pivot  nolo,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  endstone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid;  German  silver.  Hairsix'ing:  Composition.  Escapement:  Single 
roller.  Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  ad  justed  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of 
the  word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  * '  C ' ' — Stamping :  On  top  plate  pieces  * '  Engineers'  special' ' 
' 'Adjusted."  Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  uiia  movement  is  7,  distributed  as 
follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) 4 

Potance  (balance  pivot  nolo,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  endstone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid;    German  silver.    Hairspring:    Steel.    Escapement:  Single  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  ''i>."— Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "Hartford"  *'Ad- 

t'usted"  ''Heat  and  cold"  "Six  positions^'  '^ishly  leweled.^    Jeweling:  Total  num- 
>er  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,-  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  endstone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid;  German  silver.  Hairspring:  Steel:  Escapement:  Double  roUer. 
Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word. 

Movemamt  in  box  marked  "£." — Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  ^'John  P.  Hamlin" 
"Adjusted"  "Highly  Jeweled"  (^21"  hasbeen  stamped  before  the  word  "Highly" 
since  the  plate  was  finished)  "Heat  and  cold"  "Six  positions,"  Jeweling:  Total 
number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  endstone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid;  German  silver.  Hairspring:  Steel.  Escapement:  Double  roller. 
Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted  m  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  woid. 

Movem^ent  in  box  marked  "^." — Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "H.  W.  C."  "Heat 
A  cold"  "Six  positions"  "Ruby  jewels."  Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this 
movement  is  seven,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holee,  one  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  holes,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  holes  and  end  stones) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet* 

A  piece  of  red  celluloid  or  similar  substance  surrounds  the  center  pivot  hole  in  the 
top  plate,  also  the  barrel  arbor  pivot  hole  in  the  barrel  bridge,  to  imitate  ruby  jewels. 
The  pivot  in  both  instances  runs  in  the  brass  plate.  Balance:  Solid.  German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel.  Escapement:  Double  roller.  Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not 
adjusted,  in  the  ordinarv  acceptance  of  the  word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "G." — Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "H.  W.  C."  "Ad- 
justed" "Heat  &  cold"  "Six  positions"  *Tluby  jewels."  Jeweling:  Total  number 
of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  seven,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) 4 

Ix>wer  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid.    German  silver.    Hairspring:  Steel.    Escapement:  Double  roller. 
Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word. 
X' 
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Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washingtonf  D,  C\ 
The  eammittee  met  at  10.30  o'dock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Lodge,  MeCumber,  Smoot, 
Clark,  Heybum,  Simmons,  Williaons,  Kern,  and  Jc^mson. 

STATEMBVTOF  MR.  TgOMAS  HUBTER,  OF  FULTOV,  ST.  T.»  REP- 
RESEVmrG  THE  HUVTER  ARMS  00.  AND  0THBR8. 

The  CnAmMAN.  Will  you  state  the  companies  you  represent, 
Mr.  Hunter.? 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  the  Baker  Gun  &  Foiling 
Co.,  Parker  Bros.  Gun  Co.,  Hopkins  &  Allen  Anns  Co.,  A.  H.  Fox 
Gun  Co.,  Lefever  Arms  Co.,  H.  &  D.  Fokom  Arms  Co.,  Ithaca  Gun 
Co.,  N.  K.  Davis  &  Sons,  and  Harrington  &  Richardson  Arms  Co. 

Paragraph  31  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  provides  a  duty  of  only 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  doubles-barrel  breeeh-loading  shotguns, 
which  is  the  only  line  we  represent.  That  is  proposed  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  tariff,  which  provides: 

[Schedule  C,  vangnph  167.] 

Double-barreled  sporting  breech-loading  shotouns,  combination  shotguofi  and 
riiles,  valued  at  not  more  than  five  dollars,  one  aoUar  and  fifty  centa  eadi  and  in 
addition  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  vsilued  at  more  than  five  dollars 
and  not  more  than  ten  dollars,  four  dollars  each  and  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  ten  dollars,  six  doUars  each;  double 
bairels  for  sporting  breech-loading  shotguns  and  rifles,  further  advanced  in  manu- 
facture than  rough-bored  onlv,  three  dollars  each;  stocks  for  double-barreled  sporting 
breech-loading  shotguns  and  rifies  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  three  dollars 
each;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  such  guns  and  rifles  valued  at  more  than  ten 
dollars  each,  and  on  such  stocks  and  barrels,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on 
all  other  parts  of  such  guns  or  rifles  and  fittinge^  for  sucn  stocks  or  barrels,  finished 
or  unfinisned,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided f  That  all  double-baireled  sport- 
ing breech-loading  shotguns  and  rifles  imported  without  a  lock  or  locks  or  other 
fittings  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  six  dollars  each  and  thirty 'five  x>er  centum  ad 
valorem. 

The  reason  that  was  gone  into  so  minutely  in  the  old  bill  was 
that  the  foreigner  shipped  gun  barrels  into  New  York,  partlv  finished 
gun  stocks  into  Boston,  and  locks  into  Philadelphia  and  brought 
them  together  and  assembled  them  here  and  avoided  the  specific 
duty.  That  is  why  the  matter  was  covered  so  minutely  m  the 
last  biU. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  does  not  include  short  guns — ^pistols  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  No;  just  double-barreled  breech-loading  shotguns. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  observe  that  paragraph  31  of  the  proposed 
law  does  include  pistols. 

Mr.  Hunter.  That  may  be  so;  but  I  am  representing  only  the 
double-barreled  breech-loading  shotgun  industry. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  inquired  because,  .in  my  judgment,  there 
should  be  a  prohibitive  duty  upon  pistols.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  imported  at  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  do  you  think  there  should  be  a  prohib- 
itive duty  on  pistols  more  tnan  on  shotguns? 
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Senator  Hetburn.  I  wouid  make  pistols  contraband  if  I  had  my 
way.  Nobody  but  a  coward  or  a  public  ofTicer  has  occasion  to  use 
a  pistol. 

Mr.  Hunter.  We  beg  to  submit  our  opinion  that  if  the  proposed 
change  were  permitted,  it  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  double- 
barreled  ^n  mdustry  in  this  country,  because  the  cost  of  production 
of  a  double-barreled  shotgun  here,  as  compared  with  the  cost  abroad, 
is  very  much  in  excess  of  35  per  cent  (the  diflFerence  in  cost  being  made 
up  almost  entirely  in  the  difference  of  wages  paid  in  Belgium  as  com- 
pared with  the  wages  paid  in  the  ^n  factories  in  the  United  States). 
We  cite  Belgium,  as  seven-eighths  of  the  ^uns  imported  into  the 
United  States  are  from  that  country.  The  mtroduction  of  the  new 
tariff  would  be  the  means  of  closing  75  per  cent  of  the  factories  in 
this  country. 

The  average  wage  paid  to  the  laboring  man  employed  in  the  Bel- 
gium factory  is  from  2  to  4  francs  per  day  (from  40  to  80  cents)^  as 
compared  with  from  S2  to  $3  per  day  in  this  country.  The  difference 
in  cost  of  raw  material  here  ana  abroad  may  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  a  small 
part  of  the  total  cost  of  a  gun.  To  illustrate:  A  gun  costing  $20  to 
manufacture  here  represents  $16  for  labor  and  $4  for  material.  This 
labor  can  be  bought  in  Belgium  for  $5.35,  making  the  total  cost  of  ike 
gun  there  $9.33,  or,  after  paying  $4  specific  duty  and  $1.39  ad  valorem 
under  the  present  law,  it  would  be  imported  for  $14.62,  which  fully 
demonstrates  our  contention  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  tariff 
would  be  fatal  to  our  business  and  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  an 
advance  rather  than  a  decline  in  the  tariff. 

The  double-barreled  gun  manufacturers  in  this  country  can  not  in 
any  sense  be  considered  a  trust,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  understand- 
ing between  any  twojgun  factories  with  regared  to  prices;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  competition  in  this  line  is  extremely  keen,  which  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  within  the  last  10  years  the  following 
manufacturers  of  double-barreled  guns  have  gone  out  of  business: 
Syracuse  Arms  Co.,  Baltimore  Anns  Co.,  Philadelphia  Arms  Co., 
Wilkes-Barre  Arms  Co.,  Mounds  City  Gun  Co.,  D.  M.  Lefever  &  Co., 
Parry  Arms  Co.,  Torkelson  Manufacturing  Co.,  W.  H.  Davenport  Arms 
Co.,  Hollenbeck  Gun  Co.;  and  in  addition  to  these  the  Colt's  Patent 
Arms  Co.  and  the  Remington  Arms  Co.  have  both  discontinued  the 
manufacture  of  double-barreled  guns,  presumably  because  that  branch 
of  theilr  business  was  not  a  profitable  one. 

The  double-barreled  gun  is  purely  a  sportsman's  weapon,  and  is  in 
a  class  by  itself.  The  present  tarin  is  by  no  means  prohibitive  to  the 
importation  of  foreign-made  guns,  which  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in 
1907  44,185  double-barrelea  shotguns  were  imported,  which,  we 
believe,  was  about  one-half  the  number  manufactured  in  this  country 
during  that  year.  We  quote  the  figures  of  1907,  as  this  is  the  last 
year,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  during  which  the  gun  importations 
have  been  segregated  to  show  the  number  of  foreign  shotguns  brought 
into  this  country. 

During  the  last  15  years  the  prices  of  American-made  guns  have 
very  materially  declined,  while  quality  has  increased  and  our  wage 
scale  has  advanced  35  per  cent.  In  the  manufacture  of  Belgian  guns 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  help  is  composed  of  women  ana  children 
under  conditions  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  country. 
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The  proposed  change  in  tariff  on  double-barreled  guns  seems  con- 
trary to  every  avowed  principle  of  all  parties.  Ouns  are  purely  a 
luxury  and  in  no  sense  a  necessity,  and  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to  and 
should  have  a  protection  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
in  this  and  foreign  countries,  and  we  can  not  see  any  logical  reason 
that  can  be  advanced  for  the  proposed  change. 

Our  interests  are  large,  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  depend- 
ing on  us  number  many  thousands,  and  to  precipitate  the  downfall  of 
this  industry,  which  the  proposed  measure  would  do,  seems  conspicu-* 
ously  unfair,  inasmuch  as  tnere  is  no  class  that  can  benefit  by  the 
change.  It  is  the  policy  of  all  Governments  to  foster  home  industry 
with  every  available  means. 

I  wish  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the 
present  protection  in  order  to  manufacture  shotguns  in  the  United 
states.  If  the  duty  should  be  reduced  to  35  per  cent,  in  two  years 
at  least  76  per  cent  of  us  would  be  out  of  business.  You  can  not 
make  shotguns  here  on  a  basis  of  35  per  cent  protection  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Belgian  manufacturers. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  would  not  all  of  you  go  out  of  business  1 
Why  would  25  per  cent  remain  ?  You  say  75  per  cent  would  go  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  HuNTEE.  There  are  a  few  that  make  extremely  highrgrade 
guns  that  might  stay  in  business.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why 
thev  would  not  all  be  wiped  off  the  slate. 

Senator  Clabk.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  In  the  manufacture 
of  shotgims  does  not  the  fact  that  certam  parts  or  improvements  are 
patented  cut  some  figure  in  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  It  does  to  some  extent,  but  almost  aU  the  patents 
on  shotguns  have  run  out.  There  are  a  few  that  have  been  taken 
out  within  the  last  few  years.  We  have  a  patent  now  on  an  auto- 
matic ejector  and  a  single  trigger.  All  the  other  patents  have  run 
out,  as  the  gun  has  been  made  about  25  years.  Then,  too,  the 
American  manufacturers  that  have  been  making  shotguns  from  25 
to  40  years  have  a  reputation  that  will  last  awhile.  But  it  will  not 
last  long  in  the  competition  to-day  against  the  foreign  trade  that 
can  sell  the  gims  at  much  less  cost. 

A  shotgun  is  purely  a  luxury.  In  the  home  market  the  competi- 
tion is  hotter,  I  think^  than  in  any  other  line.  I  do  not  beheve  there 
is  to-day  in  the  American  market  any  other  article  that  has  the  same 
brains  and  effort  put  in  it  that  is  sold  as  cheaply  as  a  shotgun. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  will  compare  with  it. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  present  duty  is  a  specific  duty,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  Ad  valorem  and  specific. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  is  equivalent  to  about  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  I  have  not  made  the  comparison.  It  varies.  You 
see,  gims  are  imported  at  S200  and  $300  apiece.  A  gun  that  was 
imported  at  a  value  of  $250  would  have  a  specific  duty  of  $6  and  a 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  under  the  present  law. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  TaWmg  all  the  importations,  I  see  that  under 
the  Dingley  tariff  the  ad  valorem  duty  was  about  51  per  cent,  and 
imder  the  rayne  tariff  law  for  1910  it  was  about  46^  per  cent,  while 
for  1911  the  average  was  about  45^  per  cent. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  the  average  ? 
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Senator  MgCumbbr.  The  arerage.  What  is  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction of  guns  in  this  country  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  We  make  between  $300,000 
and  $400,000  worth. 

Senator 'McCuMBBR.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  imports 
bear  to  the  domestic  production  t 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  import  has  been  materially  reduced  as  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country  have  been  able,  with  the  protection,  to 
increase  their  capacity  and  decrease  the  cost.  We  are  sellixig  some 
guns  to-day  at  just  half  what  we  did  15  vears  ago. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  said  a  Uttle  while  ago  that  there  were  44,000 
imported. 

ilr.  Hunter.  In  1907. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  you  thought  tliat  was  about  half  the  American 
production  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  About  half  as  many  as  were  manufactured  in  this 
country  at  that  time. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  about  a  third  of  the  guns  used  here  are  of 
foreign  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  What  are  known  as  the  automatic  shotgun  and  the 
pump  gun  have  taken  the  place  of  the  imported  gun,  too,  to  quite  an 
extent  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  wouldnot  say  that  to-day  25  per  cent  of 
the  guns  used  in  the  United  States  are  imported) 

Air.  Hunter.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  value 
of  the  guns  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  had  the  Government  figures  on  that  point,  and  I 
wired  home  for  them,  but  thej  have  not  reached  here.  That  is  the 
only  way  I  have  of  getting  the  mf  ormation — through  the  Government. 
One  manufacturer  would  not  tell  another  just  how  many  he  was  pro- 
ducing. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  notice  that  in  1910  the  value  of  the  imports 
was  $140,000.  Would  you  say  that  we  produced  $1,000,000  worth 
a  year  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  It  would  be  purely  a  guess.  I  am  not  competent  to 
state.  I  wired  homo  for  the  Government  report  I  have  spoken  about. 
I  had  it  at  home  and  I  sent  for  it;  but  I  did  not  get  it  in  time.  It 
was  not  here  this  morning,  as  I  expected  it  would  be.  That  report 
all  that  information. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  committee,  too,  what  our  position  is  on  gun 
barrels.  Under  the  present  law  they  come  in  free  frcmi  Belgium. 
Under  the  new  bill  there  is  no  mention  of  them,  so  far  as  we  can  find, 
anywhere,     ^^^le^e  does  that  put  themi 

Senator  Clark.  Paragraph  31  says:  * 'Including  barrels,  further  ad- 
vanced than  rough-bored  only.'' 

Mr.  Hunter,  i  es;  that  is  covered  in  this  bill,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
the  rough-bored  barrels  now. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  come  under  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  Hunter.  What  is  that — free,  the  same  as  at  present  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Manufactures  of  iron  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
That  clause  carries  a  25  percent  duty  under  the  House  bill  and  46  per 
cent  under  the  Payne  Act. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Paragraph  31  saya: 

Breech-loadipg  shotgiins  and  rifles,  combination  shotguns  and  rifles,  and  parts 
thereof  and  fittings  therefor. 

The  barrels  would  come  under  the  language  ''and  parts  thereof.'' 

Senator  Clark.  No;  because  inunediately  therearter  it  says  "m- 
cluding  barrels  further  advanced  than  rough-bored  only."  That 
would  exclude  those  that  were  less  advanced  than  rough-bored. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  onlv  obscure  element  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  but  it  says  here  "breech-loading  shotguns 
and  rifleS;  combination  shotguns  and  rifles,  and  parts  thereof  and 
fittings  therefor."     That  is  including  these. 

Senator  Clark.  But  if  you  include  those,  you  definitely  exclude 
anything  under  that  stage  of  manufacture. 

Senator  McCuMBBR.  By  including  only  barrels  further  advanced 
than  rough-bored,  you  must  necessarily  exclude  those  which  are  not 
advanced  to  that  stage.  What  is  the  duty  on  those  ?  They  would 
have  to  come  under  the  basket  clause  of  25  per  cent,  would  they  t 

Mr.  Hunter.  We  are  personally  very  much  interested  in  having 
those  remain  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Clark.  They  are  on  the  free  hst  now  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  They  are  now;  yes,  sir.  If  any  gentleman  would 
come  before  this  committee  and  state  that  he  would  go  into  the  manu- 
facture of  shotgun  barrels  if  he  could  get  20,  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent 
protection,  I  would  vote  to  put  it  on.  But  there  is  no  one  in  that  posi- 
tion here  that  could  make  them  in  the  small  quantities  that  they  are 
being  consumed.  It  takes  an  output  of  a  good  many  hundred  thou- 
sand pair  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  make  them  profitably.  The  figured 
barrets  never  have  been  successfully  made  in  this  country.  The  plain 
steel  barrels  have  been  made  here  to  some  extent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  the  American  manufacturer  use  the 
unfinished  importation  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  He  uses  what  are  designated  in  the  present  bill  as 
^'gun  barrels  rough-bored."     That  is  what  we  import. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  those  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Entirely. 

Senator  McCumber.   iou  do  not  manufacture  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Hunter.  No,  sir.  Wo  have  no  faciUties  for  making  shotgim 
barrels. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  any  other  company  make  them? 

Mr.  Hunter.  There  are  a  few  that  make  tliem  for  themselves  only. 
None  are  made  to  be  sold.  We  never  have  been  able  to  buy  any  m 
this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  is  that — because  they  can  manufacture 
them  so  much  cheaper  abroad  that  it  does  not  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  not  pay. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  why  not  put  such  a  tariff  on  tliem  that 
they  can  be  made  here  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  will  vote  to  put  50  per  cent  duty  on  them  if  anybody 
will  come  here  and  say  that  he  will  go  into  manufacturing  them  on 
that  basis. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  can  not  manu- 
facture them  here  if  we  have  a  sufficient  duty  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  They  never  have  been  able  to  make  a  figured  barrel 
in  this  country.     Years  ago  they  tried  to  make  what  they  call  a 
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fibred  barrel,  Damascus  and  twist;  but  the  effort  was  never  success- 
fuly  and  it  has  been  discontinued. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Whv  ? 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  It  is  one  or  those  things  that  have  been  passed  down 
in  Belgium  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  the  rather  to  the 
son,  and  they  seem  to  know  how.  We  never  have  been  able  to  do 
it  here  successfully.  You  could  not  get  one  of  those  barrels  made  here 
if  you  put  300  per  cent  duty  on  it. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  Could  you  not  make  them  here  if  you  had 
the  workmen  here  to  make  them  i 

Mr.  Hunteb.  Years  ago  they  imported  workmen,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  they  were  not  successful.  It  was  before  I  was  in  the 
gun  business. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Hunter? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  I  simply  want  to  impress  on  your  minds  the  fact 
that  we  must  have  this  protection  in  order  to  live. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  not  present  when  you  b^an  your  state* 
ment.     What  kind  of  gun  is  it  that  you  are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  I  represent  double-barrel  breech^oading  shotguns, 
and  no  other  kind;  not  the  repeating  or  any  of  the  other  guns.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  we  could  not 
make  them  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  No.    That  statement  referred  to  the  eun  barrels. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  can  not  make  the  gun  barrels! 

Mr.  Hunteb.  We  never  have  been  able  to  make  successfully  in 
this  country  what  are  called  the  figured  gun  barrels.  They  tried  it 
some  years  ago. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  asking  for  protection  on  them? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Democrats  have  put  it  on. 

Mr.  Hunteb.  They  put  a  duty  on  them.  They  are  at  present  on 
the  free  list. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  suppose  they  put  it  on  for  revenue,  then. 

Mr.  Hunteb.  I  can  not  object  to  it  if  they  need  it  for  revenue,  but 
there  is  no  protection  in  it.     I  am  a  protectionist. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  the  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  increase  the 
cost  of  what,  to  you  at  least,  is  a  raw  material,  and  to  diminish  the 
protection  on  your  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  to  the  parts  of  the  gun  that  you  make,  are 
you  troubled  now  with  foreign  competition  ? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  We  have  some.  It  does  not  conflict  with  us  as 
much  as  it  does  with  some  cheaper  guns.  I  think  the  average  import 
price  is  about  $4.50,  or  between  $4.50  and  $5.  That  is  largely  the 
import  price  of  guns.  Of  course  they  run  all  the  way  up  to  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars  spiece,  but  those  are  few. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tney  do  not  come  in  much  i 

Mr.  Hunteb.  Not  nearly  so  much  as  they  used  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  American  producers  practically  have  the 
market  to  yourselves,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  We  would  like  to.     There  were  44,000  foreign-made 

![uns  shipped  into  this  country  in  1907.     We  have  not  the  statistics 
ater  than  that. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Were  any  shipped  out  from  this  country  ? 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  I  presume  so.  We  are  working  hard  to  work  up  a 
South  American  trade.  We  are  getting  quite  a  nice  trade  in  South 
America. 

Senator  Simmons.  Anywhere  else  ? 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  No,  sir.  We  never  have  been  able  to  ship  them*  to 
England  or  Scotland  or  Belgium. 

Senator  Kebn.  Do  you  meet  the  English  manufacturer  in  compe- 
tition in  South  America  ? 

Mr.  HUNTEB.  We  have  not  been  at  that  long  enough  to  know. 
We  have  been  successful  in  getting  a  trade  started  there. 

Senator  Kebn.  You  expect  to,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  Yes,  sir;  we  hope  to. 

Senator  Kebn.  And  you  will  be  able  to  compete  with  him  ? 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  We  could  not  compete  with  Belgium.  We  may  be 
able  to  compete  with  England. 

Senator  Kebn.  You  are  on  equal  terms  with  the  world  down  there 
in  that  market,  are  you  not?  The  tariff  is  against  them  just  the 
same  as  it  is  against  you,  in  South  America? . 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  I  should  presume  that  would  be  so.  I  do  not  speak 
of  it  as  of  my  own  knowledge,  because  we  have  done  our  busmess 
entirely  through  New  York  importers,  and  sold  the  guns  there. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Can  you  compete  with  either  Belgium  or 
Great  Britain  in  what  is  known  as  the  general  stock  trade  in  guns, 
even  in  South  America — the  cheaper  guns  ? 

Mr.  HuNTEB.  We  could  not  on  the  cheap  guns;  not  on  $5,  and  $6, 
and  $7  guns. 

Senator  McCumbee.  You  could  compete  only  in  some  special  make 
for  which  there  was  a  demand,  and  which  probably  was  not  manu- 
factured in  the  old  country  ? 

Mj.  Hunteb.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Kebn.  In  the  case  of  the  classes  of  goods  in  which  you 
compete  in  South  America  with  these  foreign  manufacturers,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  compete  with  them  in  your  own  territory;  ought 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  we  have  more  protection 
here.  I  do  not  know  what  the  duties  are  down  there.  I  am  not 
posted  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Kebn.  if  you  could  meet  them  in  South  America  and 
compete  with  them  there,  could  you  not  compete  with  them  still 
better  under  like  conditions  in  your  own  country  ? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  I  do  not  know  what  duty  they  have  to  pay  to  get 
into  South  America. 

Senator  Kebn.  Whatever  they  have  to  pay  you  have  to  pay  the 
same  duty? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  They  have  had  that  territory  entirely,  and  we  are 
just  getting  in  there  in  a  small  way. 

Senator  Kebn.  You  believe  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  them  there  ? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  We  are  going  to  try  very  hard  to  do  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  could  not  run  your  business  very  long  if  you 
had  to  depend  on  that  trade,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Hunteb.  We  could  not  run  a  week. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunteb.  Thank  vou. 
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STATEMIVT    OF    MS.    W.    W.  LXTKBVS,    SEFSBSBSTIKe   THE 
ALAV  WOOD  IBOV  ft  STEEL  CO.,  OF  GOVSHOHOCKEV,  PA. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  month  I  have  been  ill,  and 
have  been  unable  to  prepare  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  statemoit 
containing  any  figures  or  data. 

Senator  Clark.  In  what  section  of  the  bill  are  you  especially  con- 
cerned t 

Mr.  LuKENS.  We  are  interested  in  paragraphs  1,  4,  and  9  of  the 
proposed  measure. 

At  the  time  the  present  tariff  law  was  being  considered  here  in 
Washington,  when  it  became  evident  that  it  was  likely  to  cany  con- 
siderably lower  duties  in  Schedule  C,  we  came  down  h^^  and  recom- 
mended reductions  in  raw  materials,  and  offered  very  cheerfully  to 
accept  compensating  reductions  in  the  duties  on  our  products.  We 
did  that  in  order  to  relieve  the  district  and  ourselves  or  the  somewhat 
onerous  conditions  under  which  we  were  laboring  at  Uiat  tiise,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  before,  in  the  matter  of  raw  materials. 

Senator  Clark.  What  district  do  you  ret&r  to  ? 

Mr.  LuKBNS.  We  are  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Question  of 
the  supply  of  ore  there  was  a  somewhat  grievous  one.  We  felt  at 
that  tune  that  that  position  was  logical  and  sound  and  fair,  and  I 
know  we  were  very  sincere  when  we  said  that  the  reductions  we 
recommended  in  the  duties  on  our  finished  products  were  as  great  as 
they  should  be. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  did  not  ask  at  that  time  tiiat  you  be  given 
your  ore,  your  raw  material,  free  of  duty  ?  You  suggested  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS."  Our  own  brief  asked  for  free  ore. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  got  that  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  We  have  it  in  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lukens  is  talking^  about  what  he  asked  tiiie 
committee  for  in,  1909;  are  you  not,  Mr.  Lukens? 

Mr.  Lukens.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  did  not  understand  that.  I  thought  you  wwe 
talking  about  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Lukens.  The  present  law  gave  us  almost  what  we  had  asked 
for.  Having  worked  under  it  for  three  years,  we  have  come  here  to 
say  that  we  think  it  is  an  extremely  good  law,  and  w-e  want  to  pro- 
test against  any  change  in  it  in  any  way  at  all. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  want  to  protest  against  free  iron  ore  ? 

Mr.  Lukens.  Of  course,  if  Congress  wants  to  put  ore  on  the  free 
list,  we  would  be  very  foolish  to  object  to  it.  But,  seriously,  the 
duty  of  15  cents  does  not  make  enough  difference  to  count  at  all; 
and  it  has  brought  you  and  will  bring  you  very  considerable  revalue, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  it  on  for  that  reason. 
It  is  a  tax  that  no  one  feels,  and  I  am  quite  sure  no  one  seriously 
objects  to  it.  Certainly  we  do  not,  although  we  use  large  quantities 
of  foreign  ore. 

Our  objection  to  having  the  law  changed  at  the  present  time,  gen- 
tlemen, is  simply  this:  It  never  has  been  tested;  and  that  is  due  to 
international  trade  conditions.  Since  1909,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months  at  the  close  of  that  year  and  in  the  beginning  of  1910,  the 
steel  business  in  this  country  has  been  in  a  deplorabfy  poor  condi- 
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tion,  and  prices  have  been  extremely  low.  On  the  other  hand;  busi- 
ness in  En^and  and  on  the  continent  has  beien  better  than  it  has 
been  for  years.  At  this  moment  it  is  unusually  good,  and  their 
^prices  are  unusuallj^  high.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  picKed  up  a  copy  of  a 
British  iron-trade  journal^  and  was  rather  amazed  to  read  the  en- 
thusiastic reports  of  the  condition  of  their  business  in  all  of  their 
markets. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  you  object  to  putting  in  the  record  at 
that  point  in  your  statement  exactly  what  the  British  price  is  in  the 
British  home  market  as  compared  with  our  home  price  in  our  home 
market?    You  have  a  trade  journal  at  hand,  to  wnich  you  referred. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  could  make  up  a  statement  from  this.  I  have  not 
it  ready. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  make  up  such  a  statement  and  give 
it  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  LuKBNS.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  hope  yon  undeistaod  exactly  what  I  want. 
I  want  you  to  give  the  present  price  in  fkigland  as^  compared  with 
the  prescBt  price  in  America. 

Mr.  liUKSNS.  I  think  I  understand. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Covering  what  articles  ? 

Senator  SnofONS.  The  article  he  is  talking  about. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not^  either;  but  I  thought  he  was  saying 
the  British  price  was  higher  than  ours. 

Mr.  LuKBNS.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the 
articles  in  which  we  are  mterested. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  articles  ? 

Mr.  LuKENs.  They  are  covered  in  paragraphs  1,4,  and  9  of  this 

Senator  Kern.  What  is  it  that  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  We  manufacture  pig  iron,  billets,  ingots,  blooms, 
slabs,  light  sheets,  and  plates. 

Senator  Kern.  Are  you  opposed  to  taking  the  tariff  tax  off  of 
billets  and  blooms  ? 

Mr.  Lukens.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  taking  if  off;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  This  bill,  I  think,  makes  it  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  LuKENs.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  The  Pavne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  undertook  to  reduce 
it  one-half  ? 

Mr.  Lukens.  It  did  reduce  it  very  c^Hisiderably;  yes. 

Senator  Kjsrn.  Did  it  reduce  it  at  all?  Was  there  not  a  ^' joker'' 
in  the  bill  that  confined  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  billets  of  a  certain 
value,  of  which  there  were  none  in  existence?  And  did  not  the 
tariff  remain  practically  the  same,  $6.70  or  $6.72  a  ton? 

In  other  words,  did  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill — 
which  was  about  one-half  what  it  was  under  the  Dingley  bill — ^have 
any  operation  at  ail?  Did  not  the  so-called  '* joker''  in  the  bill, 
whidi  confined  it  to  billets  of  a  certain  value,  leave  the  Dingley  law 
unchanged? 

Mr.  Lukens.  I  should  say  not,  sir,  for  the  reason  that  within  the 
past  year  I  know  of  one  importation  of  billets  made  by  one  of  our 
own  customers,  which  prevented  us  from  having  their  business  for 
quite  a  considerable  time. 
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Senator  Kbbn.  Do  you  know  what  tariff  they  paid  on  the  billets 
they  imported — whether  thev  paid,  under  the  Dingley  law,  the  $6.70 
rate,  or  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  the  rate  of  three  dollars  and 
something  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  The  Payne  law  w^as  in  effect,  so  they  must  have  paid 
the  Payne  duty. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  in  effect,  but  the  Payne  law  appUed  only  to 
billets  of  a  certain  value.  I  am  informed  by  certain  manufactniars 
that  there  are  no  billets  of  that  value,  and  therefore  that  the  operation 
of  the  Dingley  law  continues  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LuKENs.  I  can  not  tell  you  wnat  duty  they  paid. 

Senator  McCumber.  Under  the  Dingley  law  the  average  ad  va- 
lorem under  section  1  was  27.96  per  cent. 

Senator  Kern.  It  was  so  much  a  ton. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  but  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  under 
the  Payne  tariff  in  1910  was  16.87  per  cent  and  in  1911,  15.66  per 
cent.     So  there  was  a  very  decided  reduction. 

Senator  Kern.  Oh,  yes;  but  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  is 
claimed  by  these  independent  manufacturers  for  whom  the  biUet  is 
the  raw  material  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  traiff  law  never  went  into 
effect  at  all  on  account  of  the  '' joker  *'  in  the  law,  which  confined  its 
operation  to  billets  of  a  certain  value.  They  claimed  that  there  were 
no  billets  of  that  value,  and  therefore  that  the  Dingley  law  remained 
practically  in  effect. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  on  the  billets  ? 

Senator  Kern.  On  the  billets.  I  have  in  mind  a  factory  that  uses 
nothing  but  steel  billets  as  its  raw  material;  and  they  complain  very 
bitterly  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Speaking  broadly,  we  consider  that  this  law^  never 
has  been  tested  on  account  of  tnose  international  trade  conditions. 
We  never  have  been  at  what  you  might  call  the  importing  point  in 
our  business  since  the  Payne  law  weAt  into  effect. 

Senator  Kern.  At  what  price  do  you  sell  steel  billets,  or  at  what 
price  have  you  been  selling  them  during  the  last  year  ?  How  much 
a  ton? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  From  $21.40  or  $21.50  a  ton  to  $22.50,  with  a  freight 
allowance  of  perhaps  a  dollar,  which  would  make  the  net  price  to  us 
perhaps  a  doDar  less. 

Senator  Kern.  I  think  it  has  appeared  in  testimony  before  con- 
gressional committees  that  billets  are  manufactured  as  cheaply  in 
this  country  as  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LuKBNS.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Kern.  If  that  is  true,  that  steel  billets  are  manufactured 
as  cheaply  here  as  at  any  place  in  the  world,  what  reason  is  there 
for  havmg  any  tariff  at  all  on  steel  billets  except  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  LuKENs.  If  your  premise  is  true,  I  fancy  your  conclusion  is 
correct.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  your  hypothesis  is  correct.  I 
wiU  tell  you  whv,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  I  think  this  very  matter 
will  prove  it.  Under  booming  conditions  in  England,  and  with  an 
acute  depression  in  the  steel  business  in  this  coimtry,  the  prices  quoted 
for  billets  in  this  trade  magazine  are  less  than  ours.  Yet  we  are  los- 
ing money,  and  I  suppose  when  they  have  good  business'  in  England 
they  make  it. 
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Senator  Kern.  You  say  you  lose  money  on  billets  that  you  sell 
for  $22  and  S24  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  At  $24  we  would  not  lose.  At  $22  we  would  lose  % 
little;  not  much. 

Senator  Kern.  The  tax  on  billets  is  a  direct  tax  on  the  manufac* 
turer  who  use  billets  for  his  raw  material,  and  who  manufactures 
nailg  and  fiance  wire  and  fence. 

Senator  Lodoe.  What  is  the  price  of  billets  in  Etidand  ? 

Mr.  LuEENS.  A  little  less  than  it  is  here;  almost  tne  same,  I  think, 
to-day.  For  instance,  basic  billets  at  SheflBeld  are  6/5 — five  pounds, 
five  shillings. 

Senator  Simmons.  Per  ton  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is,  roughly,  $26? 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  you  could  make  money  on  a  price 
of  $24? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  The  continental  price  on  4-inch  billets  is  90  shillings. 
That  is  about  $22. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  you  are  selling;  your  bUlets  at  a  lower  price 
than  they  are  being  sold  for  in  England?* 

Mr.  LuKENS.  It  would  look  that  way,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Then  there  are  not  likely  to  be  any  imported  ? 

Mr.  Lukens.  I  should  think  not  under  present  conditions.  That 
is  exactly  the  point  I  want  to  make.  With  things  in  the  condition 
they  are  here  we  certainly  will  not  have  any  importations,  and  until 
the  present  law  has  been  tried  and  tested  under  conditions  that  would 
permit  of  importations  I  protest  against  having  any  change  made  in 
it.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  a  man  built  a  bridge  to 
carry  at  any  one  point  a  maximum  load  of  50,000  pounds,  and  when 
he  finishes  the  bridge  and  the  engineers  tell  him  it  is  ready  to  be  tested- 
he  says,  *  'Well,  let  us  put  100,000  pounds  on  it  to  begin  with. " 

This  law  never  has  been  tried.  I  mean  by  that  it  never  has  been 
tried  under  actual  conditions  of  importation.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  we  are  sufficiently  protected  with  the  reduced  duties 
that  the  Payne  law  carried. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  about  the  substance  of  what  you  are  say- 
ing is  this:  That  at  present  billets  are  selling  in  Europe  for  several 
dollars  a  ton  more  than  they  are  selling  for  in  this  country,  and  that 
you  want  the  duties  to  remain,  not  because  they  are  necessary  now 
under  present  conditions — because  you  say  no  English  billets  can  be 
sold  in  this  country  for  the  price  thejr  are  seUing  for  in  England — but 
because  you  are  afraid  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  under  different 
businessconditions  than  those  that  exist  in  this  country  now  England 
may  be  able  to  come* in  here  and  undersell  you? 

Mr.  Lukens.  I  think  you  have  stated  my  position  exactly,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  does  the  present  price  in  England  com- 
pare with  the  price  in  England  of  five  or  six  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Lukens.  It  is  immensely  higher,  I  think.  I  can  not  give  you 
the  exact  figures. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Then,  if  the  conditions  in  England  or  in  the 
old  country  should  become  normal  again,  they  might  be  able  to 
impoit  into  this  country  if  the  tariff  were  lowered?  Is  that  what 
you  mean  ? 
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Mr.  LuKBKS.  With  normal  oonditioos  here;  exactly. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  t^jBiS  Bot  under 
present  conditions  but  under  conditioiMsi  that  are  purely  sfieculative? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  is  hardly  a  rair  oritaciBin  of  my 
position.. 

Senator  McCumbxr.  If  I  understand  correetly,  you  want  it  baaed 
upon  normal  conditions  both  in  this  country  and.  in  the  €ld  country 
rather  than  upon  ffibnonaal  eonditions  in  both  of  them  i 

Mr.  LusENS.  That  is  correct.  I  should  liifie  to  see  tbe  Payne  law 
tested. 

Senator  Kebn.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  high  price  of 
billets  in  England  ?    Is  it  a  case  of  large  demand  and  short  supply! 

Mr.  LuKENs.  I  presume  it  is  a  case  of  a  large  demand  with  a  normal 
supply. 

Senator  Keirx.  England  ships  billets  all  over  the  world,  does  she 
not? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Kern.  Englana  has  a  very  large  export  trade  in  billets? 

Mr.  LuHENS.  I  have  no  information  on  that  point. 

Senator  Lodge.  If  you  are  selling  billete  at  $21  to  922.50  a  ton,  as 
you  have  just  said  you  are,  why  can  you  not  sell  billets  in  England 
where  the  price  is  $26  ? 

Mr.  LuHBKS.  We  do  not  seem  able  to  make  a  low  enough  price  to 
do  buraiess  there  when  we  add  the  ocean  freights  and  cost  ofexporting. 

Senator  Kern.  How  is  the  price  of  billets  fixed  in  tim  country  ? 

Mr.  LuKENs.  By  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  there  sharp  competition  in  billets  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  It  is  horrible. 

Senator  Kbrn.  What  concern  is  the  greatest  producer  of  steel 
billets  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Undoubtedly  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  I 
think.  But  they  are  not  by  anv  means  always  the  largest  sellers, 
because  they  consume  their  own  billets  to  a  large  extent. 

Senator  Kern.  Are  they  an  important  factor  in  detennimng  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  LuKENs.  I  should  say  they  have  a  ver}''  considerable  influence 
m  the  market;  yes.  They  are  distinctly  not  the  only  factor  in  it, 
however. 

Senator  Kern.  A  gentleman  representing  a  steel  mill  in  the  West 
who  was  here  the  other  day  was  insisting  on  free  billetS;  claiming  that 
if  the  product  of  his  faetorv  was  put  on  the  free  list,  nails  and  wire,  he 
ought  to  have  his  material  free. 

Mr.  LuKBNS.  His  position  is  quite  Ic^cal. 

Senator  Kern.  The  same  gentleman  claimed — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  in  the  hearings  or  not — that  billets  could  be  manufac- 
tured as  cheaply  here  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  therefore  that 
there  was  no  necessity  at  all  for  a  tariff  on  billets. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  can  not  prove  it  with  figures,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that,  with  bil- 
lets seUing  in  England  lor  somewhere  around  $3  a  ton  miore  than  you 
sell  for  here,  you  were  not  able  to  sell  your  billets  in  England  because 
of  ocean  freights.  I  think  you  said  tliat  in  response  to  Senator 
Lodge's  question,  did  you  not? 
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Mr.  LuKENS.  We  never  have  been  able  to  sell  steel  billets  outside 
of  the  United  States.     We  have  tried  and  failed. 

Senator  Simhons.  If  billets  are  worth  $3  more  a  ton  in  England 
than  they  are  here,  you  could  seU  your  billets  in  England  for  more 
than  you  are  getting  here  but  for  the  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Yes;  that  would  be  true. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  because  of  the 
freight  rates  you  were  not  able  to  send  your  billets  to  the  liigher 
Enmsh  market.  That  being  so,  before  England  could  compete 
with  you  here,  as  she  would  have  to  pay  freight  rates  to  get  into  this 
market,  the  price  here  would  have  to  be  at  least  $3  hi^er  than  in 
England,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  can  not  answer  exactly  as  to  that.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  figures  you  mention  are 

Senator  Simmons.  The  freight  rate  would  be  against  the  English- 
man in  coming  to  this  market,  just  as  you  said  me  freight  rate  was 
agidnst  you  in  going  to  England  ? 

Air.  LuKENS.  As  a  general  principle,  of  course  that  is  true. 

Senator  Simmons.  Therefore  if  the  price  of  billets  in  this  country 
was  $3  or  $4  or  $6  higher  than  it  is  now,  you  would  not,  under  present 
conditions,  have  any  danger  from  European  or  British  competition, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  LuKBNS.  I  think  we  would,  if  we  were  $3  or  $4  higher. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  they  have  to  pay  the  freight  over  here,  they 
would  not  come  to  this  market  and  sell  in  competition  wiUi  you  unless 
this  market  was  higher  than  the  EngUsh  marset  to  the  extent  of  the 
freight,  would  they  ? 

jMt.  LuKENS.  !•  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  higher  we  would 
have  to  be  here  to  induce  importations.  The  exact  point  at  which 
they  might  be  likely  to  begin  I  can  not  give,  and  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  can  give  you  any  figures  on  it. 

oenator  Simmons.  According  to  what  you  said  about  your  ina- 
bility to  sell  in  the  English  markets  notwithstanding  the  price  there 
is  over  $3  higher  than  it  is  here,  the  freight  rate  between  England 
and  our  ports  here  would  be  in  itself  a  protection  to  you  to  the 
extent  of  about  $3  a  ton,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lttkens.  Do  you  mean  the  freight  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lukens.  It  might  be  as  high  as  $3.  Ocean  freights  are 
extremely  variable. 

Senator  Ix)DeE.  What  is  your  freight  now  to  the  seacoast  ? 

Mr.  Lukens.  To  New  York  Harbor  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes.  ^         ' 

Jfr.  Lukens.  On  billets? 

.  Senator  Lodge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lukens.  $1.80  a  gross  ton. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  is  the  ocean  freight  ? 

Mr.  Lukens.  I  have  no  recent  information  about  ocean  freights  on 
billets.  I  should  suppose  to*day,  bottoms  being  rather  scarce,  it 
would  be  at  least  $2. 

Senator  Lodge.  $2  a  ton? 

3^r.  Lukens.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further? 
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Mr.  LuKENs.  There  are  one  or  two  specific  items,  Senator,  that  I 
should  like  to  mention.  They  have  been  touched  upon  already  by 
other  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  you.  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  increased  duty  of  ferromanganese 
under  this  bill. 

Senator  Lodoe.  We  went  into  that  very  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  committee  went  into  that. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  If  that  is  clearly  understood,  I  need  say  nothing  more 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  thoroughly  understood. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  understand  that  any  billets  were 
imported  into  this  country  in  1910  or  1911  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  have  not  the  figures ;  but  I  know  of  one  importation, 
because  they  were  bought  by  a  customer  of  ours.  That  was  during 
1911,  I  thinlk. 

Senator  McCumber.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  think  from  Germany.  The  billets  were  bought  bj'  a 
customer  of  ours,  and  in  consequence  we  lost  his  trade. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Then,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  in  1911, 
they  were  able  to  import  some  billets  into  this  country  from  some 
foreign  country! 

Mr.  LuKENS.  In  that  case,  most  certainly. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  notice  that  under  the  heading  of  ''steel 
ingots,  co^ed  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs,  *  «  *  biUets  and  bars,'' 
etc.,  we  imported  in  1910,  85,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1911  over 
80,000,000  pounds.  There  is  nothing  here  to  show,  of  course,  what 
portion  of  tnese  importations  are  billets,  but  I  assume  some  of  them 
were.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  know  of  onfy  that  one  case.  That  is  the  only  one 
that  has  come  to  my  notice — the  only  time  we  have  been  interfered 
with. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  know,  at  least,  that  there  were  impor- 
tations in  1911  from  Germany? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  know  of  that  one. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  of  anv  exportations  of  steel  bil- 
lets .in  1911? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  supposed  that,  being  in  the  business  and  bein£ 
here  before  the  committee  to  advise  us  about  the  advisability  <m 
putting  a  tariff  on  these  products,  you  had  looked  into  the  question 
of  importations  and  exportations.  It  is  a  very  pertinent  one.  Do 
you  tell  the  committee  that  you  do  not  know  whether  there  were 
any  exportations  of  steel  billets  from  this  country  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  We  ourselves  have  sent  a  few  to  Canada.  I  am 
familiar  with  my  own  business,  but  really  I  can  not  tell  you  whether 
or  not  billets  have  been  included  among  the  rather  large  exports 
made  by  the  Steel  Corporation  and  two  or  three  other  large  manu- 
facturecB.     I  am  without  that  information. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  not  think  the  facts  connected  with  the 
importation  and  the  exportation  of  this  article  are  among  the  most 
pertinent  facts  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  a  t<mff  t  And 
do  you  feel  that  you  are  quite  prepared  to  advise  us  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  do  about  this,  if  you  have  not  studied  those  facte  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Perhaps  he  assumes  that  we  know  something 
about  it. 
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Senator  Simmons.  We  may,  but  he  has  come  here  to  advise  us. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Oh,  scarcely  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  so.  I  thought  that  was  the  purpose 
of  your  appearance. 

Mr.  Lukens.  Rather  to  protest  than  to  advise. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Lukens.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  the  record  will  show  that  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  on  steel  billets  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill,  and 
that  there  is  no  ''joker"  in  the  bill,  I  want  to  make  a  statement  as  to 
the  facts. 

In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  there  is  a  division  as  to  value,  as  follows: 

All  of  the  above  valued  at  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  seven-fortieths 
of  one  cent  per  pound. 

In  the  Dingley  bill  the  valuation  began  at  1  cent  a  pound,  with  the 
lowest  rate  ofthree-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Therefore  that  division 
is  a  reduction.  Then,  beginning  with  every  division  thereafter,  the 
values  have  been  increased  until  they  get  to  13  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  rates  have  been  decreased.  The  showing  is,  without  a  doubt,  that 
there  is  a  reduction,  and  the  records  of  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  also 
show  the  same  thing. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  W.  A.  ElirO,  OF  HEBIDEIT,  COmf.,  BEPBE- 

SEITTING  THE  PABKEB  BBOS.  Gim  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  King,  you  are  the  superintendent  of  the  works 
of  the  Parker  Bro8.  Gun  Co.,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  you  are  famiUar  with  the  wage 
question  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  very  limited  extent  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  be  enlightened 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  King.  I  can  speak  only  for  our  own  company  in  so  far  as  wages 
go.  For  instance,  on  the  question  of  barrels,  Mr.  Hunter  informed 
your  committee  that  some  years  ago  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  attempted  to  make  barrels.  We  made  some  barrels; 
we  built  an  addition  to  the  factory ;j^put  in  some  up-to-date  machinery, 
and  brought  some  men  from  Belgium  to  show  our  blacksmiths  how 
to  do  it.  We  had  to  pay  our  blacksmiths  not  less  than  32  cents  an 
hour,  up  to  40  cents,  and  we  gave  it  up,  because  the  highest  wages 
paid  the  Belgian  blacksmiths  for  exactly  the  same  grade  of  barrel 
are  1 1  cents  per  hour.  That  is  what  is  paid  to  the  highest-priced  man 
employed. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  King.  In  Belgium;  yes,  sir.  That  is  where  all  of  our  barrels 
are  imported  from,  with  the  exception  of  our  very  high-grade  Whipple 
steel  barrels. 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  are  rough-bored  barrels  ? 

Mr.  King.  Rough-bo^ed  only. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  barrels  at  all  ?  ' 

>[r.  King.  We  make  no  barrels  whatever. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  you  represent  the  Parker  Gun  Co.  t 

Mr.  King.  The  Parker  Gun  Co. ;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Your  firm  makea  all  high-class  goods  ? 

Mr.  King.  We  make  all  high-class  goods  and  only  a  limited  amount 
of  them.  We  have  Jio  competition  in  this  country  on  the  cheap  line. 
We  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  cheap  manufacturers  of 
this  country.  But  we  do  make  high-priced  goods,  and  so  meet  com- 
petition with  the  hi^h-priced  foreign  manufacturers. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  interested  only  in  goods  the  value  of 
which  is  more  than  $10  ? 

Mr.  Eixo.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  duty  on  those  is  $6  each  and  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  there  were  only  658  of  those  guns 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1911 .     Is  not  that  a  small  number  I 

Mr.  King.  Speaking  for  my  company  only,  our  lowest-priced  gun 
is  $37.50,  and  they  range  from  that  up  to  $525. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  guns  do  you  make  each  day  ? 

Mr.  King.  Twelve  a  day  is  all  we  make. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  whole  factory  ? 

Mr.  King.  The  whole  factory  output  is  12  guns  a  day,  counting  the 
entire  line,  from  $37.50  to  $525. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  King.  About  100,  at  present.  We  made  more  than  that  some 
years  ago.  Our  limit  is  30.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  turn 
out  more  than  30  guDs  a  day. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  what  I  thought  was  a  small  number  was 
really  quite  a  proportion  of  the  guns  iised  of  that  class? 

Mr.  King.  It  is  a  good,  big  proportion.  We  meet  those  g^ns  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  We  have  a  very  good  trade  in  mgh-priced 
^ns,  which  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
importers  can  bring  into  the  country  very  finely  ornamented,  very 
finely  built  imported  guns;  and  as  a  result  of  the  cheap  labor  over 
there  they  can  beat  us  on  ornamentation  and  finish,  but  not  on 
quality. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  man  that  wants  to  buy  a  gun  of  that  kind  is  not 
hailing,  then,  over  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  so  on  price,  is  he  ? 

S&.  King.  No,  indeed;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  of  the  kind  of  guns  you  manufacture 
are  bought  or  sold  in  this  country  during  a  year  ? 

Mr.  King.  How  many  guns  that  we  manufacture  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No  ;  of  the  kind  that  you  manufacture. 

Senator  Clare.  The  class  you  manufacture. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  local  demand,  the  local  consump- 
tion? 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  these  high-class  guns. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  these  nigh-class  guns  that  you  make. 

Mr.  King.  Do  you  refer  to  importations  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  the  entire  domestic  consumption. 

Mr.  King.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  other  companies.  I  do  not 
know.  We  have  no  interest  whatever  in  them.  There  is  very  strong, 
fierce  competition  in  the  double  gun  business;  and  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  the  output  of  other  factories. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  other  factories  that  are  larger  than  your 
factory  ? 
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Mr.  King.  Oh,  yes,  indeed;  yes,  sir.  We  are  one  of  the  smallest, 
if  not  the  smallest. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  they  manufacturers  of  high-grade  ^ns  t 

Mr.  King.  The  L.  C.  Snuth  people,  represented  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
appeared  this  morning,  manufacture  a  complete  line,  from  a  low- 
pnced  gun  to  the  same  ^ade  guns  that  we  do.  Mr.  Hunter  talked 
about  exporting  his  goods  and  meeting  competition.  That  is  some- 
thing we  can  not  do.  We  have  akolutely  no  export.  It  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  In  fact,  last  year  we  exported  to  France  six 
guns.    Somebody  stole  them,  so  we  exported  six  more. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  all  you  exported  last  year  ? 

Mr.  King.  To  France;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  did  you  export  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  King.  We  sent  possibly  60  to  Manila,  and  I  think  10  to  Hong-- 
kong. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  generally  used  by  Americans  in  those 
countries,  are  they  not  f 

Mr.  King.  This  exportation  to  France  was  by  a  French  dealer,  who 
desired  to  put  in  a  representative  American  gun,  in  competition  with 
some  other  guns  that  he  carried. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  sold  these  guns  in  Hongkong  and 
France,  did  you  get  about  the  same  price  that  you  do  hei:e  ?  • 

Mr.  King.  We  got  just  exactly  tne  same  price.  The  ones  that 
went  into  Manila  were  all  our  cheapest  guns,  selhng  for  $37.50  each. 
The  six  guns  that  went  to  France  were  $80  guns. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  do  not  know  about  how  many  of 
those  guns  are  made  by  otners.  You  know  how  many  you  made. 
How  many  did  you  make  last  year  'i 

Mr.  King.  Last  year  we  made  about  2,800. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  sa)',  from  the  tables 
he  has  there,  that  the  importations  are  how  many  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  made  2,800? 

Mr.  King.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred.  That  was  our  complete 
line. 

Senator  Simmons.  About  what  proportion  of  the  total  output  in 
this  country  of  that  character  of  guns  do  you  think  you  made  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  it  was  a  very  small 
proportion. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  very  small  proportion  ? 

Mr.  King.  A  very  small  proportion.  There  are  some  companies 
who  make  the  very  cheap  guns  who,  I  venture  to  say,  will  make  as 
high  as  30,000  a  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  made  four  times  as  many  as  were  imported 
here,  and  you  say  you  make  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  the  high-priced  gjuns. 

Mr.  King.  These  are  the  fine  guns;  nigh-priced  guns. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  him  to  say  he  did  not  make  any- 
thing that  sold  for  less  than  $10. 

Mr.  King.  We  make  nothing  that  sells  for  less  than  $37.50.  Our 
line  runs  from  $37.50  to  $625. 

Senator  Clakk.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  production  of  your 
factory  goes  into  labor,  and  what  proportion  into  material  ? 
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Mr..  King.  A  little  above  80  per  cent. 

Senator  Clark.  A  little*  more  than  80  per  cent  goes  into  labor  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  effect  (without  going 
back  to  the  figures),  that  the  price  of  that  labor  in  Europe  was  about 
30  per  cent  of  what  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  M.  C.  MASOIT,  OF  ITORWIOH,  GOHV.,  SEP- 
RESENTING  THE  HOPKIirS  &  ALLBK  ASMS  GO. 

Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  in  which  we  are  interested 
has  been  covered  quite  fully  bv  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  King,  with  the 
exception  that  we  are  manufacturers  of  cheap  double  and  single 
barreled  shotguns.  Of  course,  we  run  into  the  competition  of  the 
Belgian  gun.  That  is  our  strongest  competitor — the  gun  imported 
into  this  country.  I  believe  in  1907  something  like  seven-eighths  of 
the  44,000  guns  imported  into  this  country  were  Belgian  guns. 

Senator  Clark.  How  much  do  you  say  ?  Seven-eighths  of  the 
entire  importation  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Forty-four  thousand  and  some  odd  guns  were  imported 
into  this  country  in  1907.  That  was  the  total  number  of  double- 
barreled  shotguns,  of  which  seven-eighths  were  the  Belgian  guns. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  want  to  make  it  just  as  short  as  I  can. 

Senator  Simmons.  Forty-four  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  were  made  in  this  countiy  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  can  tell  you  the  number  of  guns  we  make,  and  I  can 
give  you  the  names  of  a  couple  of  larger  manufacturers  than  we  are, 
and  of  course  I  could  estimate  the  number  of  gims»  But  the  estimate 
would  not  be  correct;  and  I  would  rather  not  make  statements  that 
I  do  not  know  to  be  absolutely  correct.  We  made  last  year  about 
22,000  double-barreled  shotgims.  This  year  we  hope  to  make  30,000 
double-barreled  shotguns. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  make  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  still  we  are  one  of  the  larger  manufacturers  of 
cheap  guns. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there,  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  There  are  four  or  five  manufacturers  that  compete 
with  us  in  the  cheap  double  guns — the  J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co., 
Harrington  &  Richardson,  Iver  Johnson,  and  Davis  &  Sons. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  any? 

Mr.  Mason.  We  have  tried  putting  our  gims  in  South  America, 
but  we  find  that  we  can  not  meet  the  competition  of  the  cheap  foreign 
guns.  We  did  export  a  few  guns  to  Inaia;  but  the  firm  there  that 
took  the  guns  was  an  old  buyer  of  Hopkins  &  AUen  arms  from  away 
back  at  the  start  of  the  com])any,  and  we  have  exported  only  a  veiy 
few  of  them  to  that  concern. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not  know  just  how  this 
proposed  legislation  will  work  out  if  it  becomes  a  law;  but  in  talking 
it  over  with  the  members  of  our  company,  we  all  believe  we  will  have 
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to  close  Up  the  shop  if  it  is  enacted,  because  there  is  such  a  small 
margin  of  profit  and  the  competition  is  very  keen  indeed. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is,  both  foreign  and  domestic  competition  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir;  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Mason.  We  are  employing  now  about  480  hands,  but  when 
we  are  running  full  we  employ  from  525  to  550  men.  Norwich, 
Conn.,  is  a  town  that  is  suffering  from  want  of  manufacturing. '  This 
concern  was  ready  to  go  out  of  business;  and  we  bought  the  concern 
for  53  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  are  attempting  to  rehabiliate  it  and  get 
it  back  on  its  feet. 

Senator  Clark.  How  long  has  the  present  corporation  been  in 
control  ? 
.  Mr.  Mason.  About  a  vear.  ^ 

Senator  Clark.  What  was  it — a  reorganization  or  a  purchase? 

Mr.  Mason.  It  was  a  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  retail  price  of  the  class  of  cheap  guns 
you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  They  retail  for  from  $9  to  $12.  You  must  not  over- 
look the  risk  we  have  to  take  and  the  caution  we  have  to  exercise 
in  the  manufacture  of  our  barrels,  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  these  new 
high-power  smokeless  powders,  and  so  on,  that  are  coming  into  vogue. 
If  one  of  those  barrels  should  break  and  blow  off  a  man's  head,  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  matter. 

Senator  Clark.  It  would^  for  him. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  and  for  us — for  our  reputation. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  know  the  relative  cost  of  labor  in  Belgium 
and  here  ?    I  mean,  in  the  class  of  work  that  j'^ou  jfroduce. 

Mr.  Mason.  1  called  up  a  friend  of  mine  in  New  York  who  is  in- 
terested in  a  Belgian  factory,  and  he  told  me  the  average  cost  of 
labor  over  there  was  from  40  to  80  cents  a  day  for  gun  mechanics; 
but  he  said  the  average  would  run  somewhere  about  55  cents,  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  women  and  children  that  assemble 
the  guns,  and  do  that  sort  of  work. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  your  average  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  We  run  about  between  $2.50  and  $3.50  a  day. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  employ  any  women  and  children  in  assem- 
bling your  guns  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Onhr  as  office  help.  We  have  a  law  that  prohibits 
the  employment  or  young  boys,  and  we  employ  them  only  when  they 
are  old  enough  to  work  for  us  as  carriers  of  parts. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  labor,  then,  averages  four  or  five  times 
as  high  as  the  labor  in  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  about  four  times.  The  gentlemen  who  appeared 
before  you  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  razors  told  you 
something  to  that  effect;  and  with  us  it  is  just  about  the  same  ratio 
as  he  stated. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  kind  of  work  do  women  and  children  do 
in  foreign  gun  factories  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Assembling,  putting  the  parts  together. 

Senator  Simmons,  You  do  not  use  them  at  all  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mason.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  say  their  wages  are  only  55  cents  a  day  ? 

Mr.  ALason.  I  said  from  40  to  80  cents  a  day.     I  do  not  know  just 
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exactly  the  wages  the  women  and  children  do  get.    This  frigid  of 
mine  only  gave  me  the  average  over  the  telephone. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  get  lower  wages  in  the  factories  that 
manufacture  the  cheap  guns  than  they  do  in  the  factories  that  manu- 
facture the  hi^h-priced  guns  t  The  gentleman  who  spoke  just  a  little 
while  ago  said  about  11  cents  an  hour  was  paid  over  there^  I  think. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  for  making  gun  oarrels.  That  is  another 
branch  of  the  industrv. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  would  not  Uke  to  answer  that  question,  because  I 
could  not  answer  it  definitely. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  number  of  hours  a  day  that  they 
work  in  those  factories  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  This  gentleman  told  me  they  work  10  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Simmons.  For  55  cents  a  day? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  find  from  the  Government  statistics,  under  the 
head  of  "Firearms,"  that  we  exported,  in  1910,  $2,373,662  worth. 
Do  you  know  what  those  consisted  of? 

Mr.  Mason.  Does  not  that  refer  to  some  of  our  automatic  revolvers 
and  pump  guns  ? 

.  Senator  Johnson.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  any  information  as  to 
what  it  included. 

Mr.  Mason.  Only  that  idea.  I  know  that  the  only  items  I  can 
think  of  that  would  come  under  that  are  some  of  the  patented  articles 
in  our  country.  I  should  Uke  to  say  further,  if  you  will  pardon 
me 

Senator  Simmons.  What  patented  articles  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Mason.  Th^automatic  pistol;  the  self -loadmg  pistol. 

Senator  Simmons.  Those  are  made  elsewhere,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  but  some  of  our  arms  in  this  country  have  a 
reputation  abroad.  The  Colts  have  a  great  reputation  all  over  the 
world. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  refer  to  the  rapid-firing  pistols  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  the  automatics. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  that  that  export  consists  altogether 
of  automatic  pistols  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

I  should  Uke  to  say,  further,  that  we  are  very  desirous  of  having 
the  foreign  gun  barrels  come  into  this  country  free  of  ^uty,  because 
we  can  not  manufacture  the  tubes  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  we 
can  buy  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  tubes  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is,  the  barrels.    We  caU  them  ''tubes." 

Senator  Clark.  Under  the  present  law  what  is  the  tariff  on  the 
"tubes/'  as  you  caU  them? 

Mr.  Mason.  They  come  in  free. 

Senator  Clark.  What  wiU  it  be  under  the  proposed  bill  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  The  language  is  rather  obscure.  We  were  informed 
that  it  was  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  your  position  is  that  you  want 
what  you  have  to  buy  to  come  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  do  not  want  what  people  buy  from  you 
to  come  in  free  ? 
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Mr.  Mason.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  our  position;  yes.  Frankly,  it  is.  It  looks 
like  a  selfish  position. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  you  ought  to  get  the  benefit  of  low 
prices  on  what  you  buy,  but  that  the  people  who  buy  your  things 
ought  not  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Our  guns  are  superior  to  the  cheap  Bel^an  guns. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  does  not  affect  that  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.^  If  the  barrels  could  be  made  in  this  country,  you 
would  have  no  objection  whatever  to  a  duty  being  placed  upon  them, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  No;  not  if  we  could  buy  them  at  a  reasonable  price. 
If  they  made  the  barrels  in  this  coimtry,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
would  have  to  pay  more  for  them,  and  therefore  it  would  brin^  about 
a  readiustnient  of  gun  prices.  As  you  know,  it  is  vm^  difficult  to 
raise  tne  price  of  an  article  after  it  once  gets  down.  We  are  selling 
some  of  our  guns  for  less  than  they  cost  us  to  manufacture;  but  we 
have  to  make  them  in  order  to  have  a  complete  line. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  do  make  the  cheap  barrels  which  ^ou 
*use  in  this  country,  do  they  not  t    The  barrels  tnat  you  are  speaking 
of  now,  that  you  would  Uke  to  have  come  in  free,  are  made  in  this 
country?  ' 

Mr.  MASON.  They  are  made  by  some  firms  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, such  as  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  not  any  reason  why  they  can  not  be 
made  here  t 

Mr.  Mason.  Oh,  no;  they  can  be  made  in  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  they  are  made  in  this  country,  as  a  fact  t 

Mr.  Mason.  They  are  made  in  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  somebody  else 
is  making  them,  because  you  have  to  buy  them  you  want  them  to 
come  in  tree,  so  that  you  can  get  them  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  was  talking  to  a  friend  who  is  interested  in  one  of 
the  arms  companies  that  has  been  making  its  own  double  tubes;  and 
he  said:  ''We  have  just  been  testing  out  the  Belgian  tubes,  and  we 
find  them  just  as  good  as  the  ones  we  are  making,  and  we  can  buy 
them  for  less."  He  said :  ''It  is  my  opinion  that  we  will  ultimately 
drift  away  from  the  manufacture  of  them.'' 

Senator  Simmons.  So  the  Belgian  tubes  that  you  buy  are  just  as 
good  as  those  which  are  made  in  this  country,  but  you  can  get  them 
cheaper  in  Bel^um,  and  you  want  them  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturer  can 
produce  them  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  If  there  were  an  American  manufacturer  making  gun 
barrels  for  the  trade,  that  we  could  buy  from,  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  buy  them.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  those  barrels,  and  some- 
times it  holds  us  up  very  badly  on  our  deuveries,  on  account  of  delays 
in  shipment. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  they  are  manufactured  in  this  country,  why 
can  you  not  buy  them  in  this  country  1 
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Mr.  Mason.  They  are  not  manufactured  for  sale.  They  "are  manu- 
factured by  a  few  concerns.  I  really  know  of  only  one  that  manufac- 
tures its  own  double  gun  tubes. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  there  any  concern  in  this  country  that  manu- 
factures gun  barrels  or  tubes,  as  you  call  them^  for  sale  to  manu- 
facturers ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Not  of  our  class. 

Senator  Johnson.  None  of  your  class,  but  they  do  manufacture 
some? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  I  can  not  answer,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with 
what  other  manufacturers  buy.  T  am  famiUar  only  with  our  own 
line. 

Senator  Clark.  Being  in  the  business  as  extensively  as  you  are,  if  a 
branch  of  that  business  were  established  m  this  country  you  would 
be  apt  to  know  of  it  ?  . 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  If  there  were  a  gun-barrel  factory  or  an  establish- 
ment for  the  production  of  gun  barrels  for  sale  to  the  manufacturers, 
you  would  know  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  1  know  of  absolutely  none.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
aie  none. 

Senator  Lodge.  Ts  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make 
the  tubes  here  without  any  dutj?  There  bemg  no  duty  on  tubes, 
they  come  in  Tree.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  make  them  here, 
is  it  not,  in  competition  with  tne  makers  abroad  % 

Mr.  Mason.  In  competition;  yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  previous  witness  testified  that  he  found  that 
the  Belgian  blacksmiths  got  11  cents  an  hour,  while  our  blacksmiths 
get  throe  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  but  Mr.  King  referred  to  that  more  particulaily 
in  regard  to  the  figured  barrels — the  Damascus  barrels.  We  use  some 
Damascus  barrels,  which  we  buy  from  the  other  side,  but  most  of  our 
barrels  are  what  are  called  the  cold-roUed  steel  barrels. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  those  you  can  not  buy  here  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  No. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  right  along  the  line 
on  which  Senator  Simmons  was  asking  you  questions.  If  there  were 
a  protective-tariff  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  could  they  not  be  manu- 
factured here  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  become  a  recognized  business 
in  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  T  see  no  reason  why  they  could  not  be. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  not  a  protective-tariff  duty  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  No;  there  is  none. 

Senator  Clark.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Mason.  We  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  spend  our  monw  in 
tins  country  and  pay  it  to  any  manufacturer  of  gun  barrels,  if  we 
could  buy  them  right,  and  the  prices  we  could  get  for  oiw  guns  would 
warrant  it. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  this  would  be 
the  result  or  not  (I  mean,  not  what  you  state,  but  what  I  am  about 
to  state) ;  but  I  assume  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  that  if  there 
were  a  protective  duty  on  these  oarrek  sufficient  so  tnat  the  Ameri- 
cans could  manufacture  them  in  this  coimtry,  the  price  would  be 
higher,  would  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Mason.  I  think  it  would,  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Clark.  Which  would  make  the  price  higher  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  it  would  make  it  higher  to  us,  and  we  would  have 
to  raise  theprices  of  our  guns  or  else  we  could  not  stay  in  business. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  all  right.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  since  Senator  Heyburn  is  not  here  to  express  it,  that  if  these 
barrels  could  be  made  in  this  country  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  tariff 
on  them  so  that  they  could  be  made  here,  even  if  Brother  Simmons 
and  the  other  sportsmen  had  to  pay  a  couple  of  dollars  more  for  their 
guns. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  a  little  while 
ago  that  some  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  now  making  their 
own  barrels. 

Mr.  Mason.  For  their  own  use. 

Senator  Simmons.  Therefore  they  can  be  made  in  this  country.? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  can  not  be  made  for  profitable  sale,  how- 
ever 'i 

^^^.  Mason.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  people  who  are  making  them  here  can 
buy  them  cheaper  somewhere  else,  why  do  they  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Mason,  rardon  me,  but  I  mentioned  that  just  a  moment  ago. 
This  gentleman  told  me  that  in  all  probability  they  would  buy  all 
their  tubes  abroad. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  tried  the  experiment,  the  same  as  Mr.  King 
tried  the  experiment  oi  making  damascus  barrels. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  some  of  our  manufacturers  were  now 
making  their  own  barrels.  Please  tell  us,  if  you  can,  what  manufac- 
turers are  making  their  own  barrels  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  can  give  you  only  one  that  I  know  of  absolutely. 
That  is  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  size  concern  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  a  larger  concern  than  ours.  It  would  involve 
quite  an  additional  equipment  on  our  part  to  make  our  own  barrels, 
and  we  could  not  afford  to  put  in  that  equipment  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  combinations  in  the  gun  trade  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Not  that  1  have  ever  heard  of — not  that  I  know  any- 
thing about. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  never  discussed  the  question  of  prices  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Never.  The  competition  is  extremely  keen.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  and  some  hard  feeling.  I  do  not  hke  to  see 
hard  feeling,  but  the  competition  is  very  keen,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further? 

Mr.  Mason.  No,  sir. 

STATEMEHT  OF  HE.  ABTHUB  A.  KEAEXITEE,  OF  HEWAEK,  V.  J., 

EEPEESENTINO  KEAETTTEE  A  CO. 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  the  president  of  Kraeuter  &  Co.,  who  for  the  past  52  years  have 
been  manufacturing  pliers  and  nippers.  For  20  years  I  myself  have 
hired  labor  for  this  business;  and  1  feel  that  in  a  very  few  words  I  can 
point  out  to  you  that  it  woiild  be  very  unjust  to  the  American  manu^ 
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factiirers  and  employees  to  change  the  present  duty  on  pliers  and 
nippers. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  the  present  duty  ?  I  ask  the  question  so 
as  to  get  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Eraeuteb.  It  is  equal  to  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Clark.  The  present  duty  is  equal  to  75  per  cent,  and  the 
proposal  is  to  reduce  it  to  30  per  cent  I 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  for  last  year  was  only 
59.74  per  cent  on  the  imports. 

Mr.  Ejraeuter.  In  this  line  of  business  we  do  not  have  any  auto- 
matic machinery,  and  no  parts  of  these  pliers  or  nippers  are  made  on 
automatic  machines;  onlv  the  rivets.  Conseq^uenth^,  98  per  cent — 
yes,  99  per  cent — ^is  hand  labor.  The  few  machmes  that  are  employed 
m  the  manufacture  of  this  line  of  goods  are  very  simple^  and  they  are 
the  same  that  have  been  in  use  for  the  last  40  or  50  years.  So  it  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  labor. 

I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  prices  that  we  pay  in  America  and 
the  rates  paid  in  England  and  elsewhere  abroad.  I  will  read  them  to 
you. 

Diesinkers  in  America  demand  and  get  from  (24  to  $30  per  week. 
In  England  they  get  from  $7.50  to  $17.50.  The  English  prices  I 
have  from  our  present  superintendent,  who  for  years  was  superin- 
tendent of  a  factory  that  made  similar  goods  in  Leeds,  England. 

Senator  Clark.  How  long  has  he  been  your  superintendent  t 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  He  has  been  our  superintendent  for  two  years. 
It  is  two  years  since  he  was  in  England.  He  said  that  he  has  Imown 
onlv  one  man  in  his  employ,  or  only  one  man  in  that  town,  that  drew 
as  nigh  as  $17.50.  The  average  is  about  $12.  The  same  dieaink^ 
in  Germanv  would  get  from  $10  to  $12,  as  against  $24  to  $30  in 
America.  1  have  five  diesinkers,  and  there  is  only  one  that  gets  $24 
a  week.     The  rest  get  $27  and  $30  a  week. 

Recently  I  wanted  another  diesinker;  and  I  spent  $27  advertising 
in  the  newspapers  in  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  Hartford. 
I  wanted  to  get  a  diesinker  for  $24  a  week;  and  I  spent  $27  in  adver- 
tising, and  still  did  not  get  the  diesinker.  So  I  changed  the  adver- 
tisement and  made  it  read  ^'twenty-seven  dollars  a  week,''  and  after 
a  lapse  of  4  or  5  or  10  days  I  got  the  diesinker.  So  we  are  not  paying 
a  premium  rate. 

Toolmakers  in  America  get  from  $20  to  $28.  In  England  they 
get  from  $7  to  $10,  and  in  Germany  from  $10  to  $12. 

Forgers  in  America  get  from  $24  to  $30.  In  England  they  get  from 
$10  to  $12,  and  in  Germany  from  $9  to  $10.50. 

I  haVe  at  the  present  time  a  forger  who  went  back  home  visiting 
last  summer.  His  name  is  Pearson.  I  asked  him  a  week  or  two  ago 
what  men  would  get  on  his  hammer,  an  800-pound  hammer.  He 
said  they  would  get  from  $8  to  $12  a  week.  He  is  getting  $26  per 
week. 

Bench  workers  in  America  on  this  particular  line  get  from  $12  to 
$18.  In  England  they  get  from  $5  to  $7,  and  in  Germany  from  $6 
to  $8. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  men  in  our  factorv  are  polishers.  In 
America  they  get  from  $15  to  $18.  Almost  all  of  my  32  men  get  $17. 
In  England  they  pay  from  $5  to  $8,  and  in  Germany  from  $6  to  $8. 

The  Chairmak.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  f 
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Mr.  E^EXTTSB.  About  130. 

We  pay  laborers  from  $9  to  $12;  in  England  they  get  from  $3  to 
$5y  and  in  Germany  from  $5  to  $7.  We  pay  all  our  boys  from  $6  to 
$9;  in  England  they  get  $2  and  in  Germany  they  get  $3.    The  boy 

E reposition  in  Germany  is  a  very  serious  one.  Tne  boys  work  at 
ome  from  the  time  they  get  up  in  the  morning  untU  school  time,  i^nd 
from  the  time  school  lets  out  until  bedtime,  and  the  whole  family 
works.    The  whole  family  is  working  at  home. 

Senator  Clabe.  The  work  is  carried  on  outside  of  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  KJBAEXJTER.  Yes.  Most* of  the  work  on  pUers  -is  done  with  a 
file  and  a  hammer.  I  should  say  three-fourths  of  the  work  can  be 
done  in  the  home. 

Senator  Clabk.  Do  you  do  any  of  itin  that  way? 

Mr.  Kbaeuteb.  No. 

Senator  Clark.  You  do  it  all  in  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  KiiABUTEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  getting  at  those  German  wages  did  you  take 
what  they  pay  per  week  and  cfivide  it  by  six  to  get  the  day  wage  ? 

Mr.  E^BAEtiTER.  The  day  wage  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rbaeuteb.  Have  I  done  so  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ejkaeuteb.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  was,  we  had  a 

.  German  expert  here  the  other  day,  and  he  was  speaking  about  the 

rate  of  wa^es  in  German  factories,  and  said  that  they  worked  only 

four  days  in  the  week  there  in  the  particular  industry  he  was  talking 

about. 

Senator  Smoot.  Cutlery. 

Mr.  Kbaeuteb.  He  was  speaking  of  shearmen  and  razor  men,  I 
believe. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes.  I  was  just  wondering — and  I  wanted  to 
«ee  if  you  had  any  information — whether  that  rule  obtained  in  other 
industries  over  there  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  one  he  spoke  about. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  if  you  had  been  here  yesterday  you  would 
have  heard  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  had  worked  there  in  that  very 
district  where  Dr.  Homung  testified  the  laborers  worked  only  four 
days.  He  said  he  had  worked  there  for  years  and  years  and  no  such 
rule  ever  did  apply. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  not  apply  in  the  razor  industry  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  razor  or  cutlery  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  supposed  that  man  was  a  very  reliable  man. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  very  intelligent  man. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  laborer  himself  was  here  and  testifiecl  yester- 
day that  conditions  such  as  that  never  did  exist;  and  he  was  bom  in 
the  very  district  and  worked  there  all  his  left,  in  the  razor  and  cutlery 
business,  until  he  came  to  this  country. 

Senator  Clabk.  Who  was  the  first  man  ? 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Hornung. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  was  brought  here  as  a  man  of  ^eat  famil- 
iarity with  his  business  in  Germany.  He  could  not  speak  EngUsh  and 
bad  to  have  an  interpreter.  He  testified  through  the  interpreter  that 
in  the  razor  industry  over  there  they  worked  only  four  days  a  week 
and  got  42  marks  a  week. 
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Senator  Smoot.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  the  city 
in  which  he  Uved  and  he  never  worked  at  all  in  the  factory.  But  the 
man  who  testified  here  yesterday  worked  there  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Senator  Simmons,  I  have  two  Germans  in  my  em- 
ploy, and  they  informed  me  they  worked  six  days  a  week,  from  7  to 
9,  from  9.30  to  12,  from  12.30  to  4,  and  from  4.30  to  7,  making  a 
nine-hour  day;  and  they  worked  just  the  same  mmaber  of  hours  on 
Saturday;  not  like  America,  where  we  shut  down  at  5  o'clock.  Most 
factories  in  America  to-day  shut  down  at  noon,  making  a  55-hour 
week.  * 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  sum  of  it  all  is  that  the  figures  are 
based  on  the  day  rate  over  there  and  not  the  weekly  rate  divided  into 
six  parts  ? 

•    Mr.  Kraeuter.  I  am  figuring  on  a  60-hour  week  here.     That  is 
what  1  take  into  consideration. 

We  have  taken  the  tool  wliich  we  make  the  very  most  of- — make  in 
large  numbers.  Here  is  our  tool  No.  3555,  6-mch.  Here  are  26 
operations.  At  the  American  rate  of  wages  they  cost  $7.30;  at  the 
English  rate  of  wages,  $3.97.  So  you  can  readily  see  that  if  that 
tariff  is  reduced  to  30  per  cent  it  will  put  us  out  of  the  pUer  business. 

Senator  Clark.  That  would  depend  somewhat  on  t\\e  profit  you 
are  now  making. 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  There  is  not  that  much  profit  in  this  line. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  No;  competition  is  very  keen  in  America. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  your  percentage  of  profit? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  As  yet  we  have  not  made  any  money.  We  hope 
to  make  some  money.  We  count  on  a  25  per  cent  profit,  but  we  have 
not  as  yet  struck  that. 

Senator  Clark.  You  are  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  that  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  $100,000. 

Senator  Clark.  Paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Ninety-fotir  thousand  of  it. 

Senator  Clark.  And  tne  other  issued  ? 

\fr.  Kraeuter.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  all  paid  in  cash  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Twenty-five  per  cent  sounds  like  a  pretty  big 
profit. 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Not  on  this  line. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  No;  and,  as  I  say,  we  have  not  made  it.  We  have 
put  our  money  so  far  into  perfecting  the  line,  improving  the  patterns, 
trying  to  get  it  better.     Competition  in  America  is  very  keen. 

Senator  Simmons.  Wliat  is  there  to  cliiTerentiate  this  business  from 
any  other  business?  In  business  to-day  25  per  cent  would  be  con- 
sidered a  verv^  largeprofit. 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Tnat  is  the  way  they  figure  tlie  brices  of  the  tools 
which  we  will  put  out  to  the  trade.  But  I  say  we  nave  not  made  it. 
We  count  on  making  25  percent,  but  owing  to  unforeseen  difliculties 
that  have  taken  our  money,  it  has  not  been  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  How  long  have  you  been  m  business  ? 
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Mr.  Kraeuter.  We  were  incorporated  in  1907.  Father  estab- 
lislied  this  business  52  years  ago. 

wSenator  Williams.  And  you  liave  been  conducting  it  without  any 
profit  all  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  We  have  had  a  living. 

vSenator  Williams.  You  have  made  a  living  ? 

^Ir.  Kraeuter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  you  have  made  some  profit,  have  you — 
enough  to  live  on  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes,  I  am  still  here. 

Senator  Williams.  When  a  man  makes  a  profit  and  spends  it  lie 
has  still  made  the  profit,  has  he  not?  * 

Mr.  Kraeuter.   would  you  call  a  man's  salary  a  profit ? 

wSen»tor  Williams.  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  figures  ? 

.Mr.  Kraeuter.  Of  what  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Of  your  output  and  your  sales,  how  much  you 
paid  for  labor  each  year. 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  No,  I  have  not  that. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  a  corporation,  and  what  you  mean  by 
not  making  any  profit  is  that  you  have  not  declared  any  dividends; 
that  Ls  what  you  mean,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have,  however,  taken  a  profit  from  the 
business,  which  you  have  devoted  to  bettering  the  business,  increas- 
ing the  value  of  the  plant,  and  to  living  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes.  Or,  in  other  words,  I  might  say  that  we  have 
declared  what  you  might  call  a  stock  dividend. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  We  have. 

Senator  Williams.  You  mean  by  a  stock  dividend  that  you  have 
given  a  certain  amount  of  stock  to  your  stockliolders  as  a  bonus,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Krap:uter.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Just  there,  I  (io  not  get  that.  You  do  not  mean 
as  a  bonus,  do  vou  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Not  a  bonus,  no, 

wSenator  Williams.  What  did  vou  mean?  Did  thev  nav  monev 
for  it  when  tliey  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  In  other  words,  if  at  tlie  inventory  takuig  it 
appearet!,  or  we  found  out,  that  instead  of  ii  l)eing  $50,000  it  was 
$»54,000,  and  there  were  four  stockliolders,  we  would  issue  certificates 
to  tlie  amount  of  $1,000  each  to  those  four  stockliolders,  and  I  thhik 
in  tliat  way  since  1907  we  have  distributed  amongst  the  stockliolders 
along  about  $15,000.     The  exact  amount  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  they  pay  money  for  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  No. 

Senator  Williams,  Then  it  was  stock  that  was  given  to  them 
freely,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Freely?    Yes;  you  might  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  Williams.  Stock  which  the  business  had,  in  your  opinion, 
earned,  and  you  therefore  gave  them  this  stock? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes;  since  1907. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  know  what  you  understood  bv  mv 
asking  the  question  as  to  giving  the  stock  as  a  bonus;    but  tfiat  is 
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what  I  meant  by  it,  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  stock  given  to  stock- 
holders without  their  having  to  pay  for  it,  either  in  services  or 
property  or  money. 

Mr.  Kbaeuter.  Correct. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  that  the  business  had  earned 
a  certain  amount,  and  instead  of  declaring  it  in  the  shape  of  a  dividend, 
you  declared  it  in  the  shape  of  a  new  stock  issue,  which  was  given  to  the 
stockholders. 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  The  exact  amount  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I 
did  not  think  I  would  be  called  on  to  state  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  you  think  about  $15,000? 

Mr.  Kbaeuter.  I  think  that  would  cover  it,  ves. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  declared  a  dividend 
and  paid  it  in  cash  and  increased  the  capital  stock,  they  would  have 
paid  the  cash  for  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  your  business  was  such  that  you  needed  more 
capital  ? 

Afr.  Kraeuter.  We  had  additional  stock,  but  not  enough  cash  on 
hand. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  say  you  needed  more  capital  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  had  not,  of  course  you  would  have  paid 
money  out  instead  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCumber.  The  books  would  show  simply  undivided 
profits  of  a  certain  amount,  which  you  liquidated  in  issuing  stock  in- 
stead of  paying  cash? 

Mr.  Kbaeuter.  Undivided  profits  ?  I  really  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  undivided  profits.  It  was  an  increase  of  stock;  that  is  the 
way  I  see  it. 

Senator  Clark.  I  understand,  if  I  have  followed  you  correctly — and 
if  I  am  wrong,  I  know  that  Senator  WilUams  will  put  me  right — I 
understand  from  your  statement  that  for  each  dollar  of  this  stock 
you  issued  there  was  a  dollar  actually  in  the  business  to  represent  it  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Either  in  files,  pliers,  forgings,  or  something  else. 

Senator  Clark.  Exactly  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  that  dollar  represented  profits. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment; but  it  represented  profits,  all  the  same,  and  a  moment  ago  he 
said  they  had  made  no  profits  in  the  business.  So  that  whatever  this 
amount  is — you  think  $15,000 — it  is  a  profit.  How  many  stock- 
holders are  there  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  The  exact  number  I  could  not  give  you ;  along 
about  15 — 12  to  15. 

Senator  Williams.  Who  are  the  salaried  men  in  the  business  ? 
Are  they  the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  I  am  the  only  one  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  the  only  salaned  man? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  are  you  ?    What  office  do  you  hold  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  I  am  the  president  of  the  company. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  no  treasurer  and  no  secretary? 
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Mr.  Ekaeuter.  Not  drawing  salary;  no. 

Senator  Willlams.  Not  drawing  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Kbaeuteb.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  draw  your  salary  because  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  president,  but  because  you  give  your  personal  attention 
to  the  business,  do  you  not ) 

Mr.  Kbaeuteb.  I  am  there  about  nine  hours  every  working  day 
of  the  year,  excepting  when  I  am  off  on  business. 

Senator  Clabk.  Does  the  management  of  the  concern  rest  with 
you? 

Mr.  EjiAEUTEB.  I  am  acting  superintendent  and  general  manager. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  stockholders  have  you  ? 

Jifr.  Kbaeuteb.  About  16 — 12  to  16. 

Senator  Johnson.  This  was  an  old  business,  established  by  your 
father,  I  understood  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  KjEtAEUTEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Fifty-two  years  running  as  a  partnership,  or  by 
him? 

Mr.  Kbaeuteb.  By  himself. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then  in  1907  it  was  incorporated? 

Ifr.  Kbaeuteb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  corporation  took  over  the  plant,  I 
suppose^  which  had  been  run  before  by  your  father  ? 

Mr.  ElBaeuteb.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  issued  stock  for  the  plant  and  the  property  ? 

Mr.  ELBAEUTEB.  Yes.  I  bought  the  business  from  father,  and  the 
present  corporation  bought  the  ^business  from  me  and  gave  me  stock 
tor  the  inventory  value. 

Senator  Johnson.  Who  estimated  the  value? 

Mr.  Kbaeuteb.  Some  of  the  men  in  the  factory.  We  took  an 
inventory. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  became  the  largest  stockholder,  I  presume  ? 

Mr.  Ejeiaeuteb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Of  what  proportion  of  the  stock  did  you  become 
owner? 

Mr.  Kjsaeuteb.  At  the  present  time  I  hold  about  two-thirds  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  This  stock  was  issued  to  you  for  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Kbaeuteb.  Yes;  but  the  men  who  went  in  with  me  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  inventory  was  true  and  they  were  well 
enough  satisfied  to  put  their  cash  in. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  did  you  pay  your  father  for  the 
business  and  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Kbaeuteb.  $20,000. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  you  sold  it  to  the  company  for  how 
much  ? 

Mr.  Kbaeuteb.  I  sold  it  to  the  company  for  $42,000,  I  believe. 

Senator  Williams.  $42,000  ? 

Mr.  Kbaeuteb.  $42^00. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  the  company  pay  that  to  you  in  cash,  or 
in  stock,  or  part  cash  and  part  stocK,  or  how  ? 

Mr.  Kbaeuteb.  All  stock. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  you  sold  to  them  for  the  two- thirds  of 
the  stock  which  you  hold,  which  represents  $42,000  ? 
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Mr.  KnAEUTER.  No ;  I  hold  more  than  that.  I  have  bought  and 
paid  in  cash  for  more  of  it.     The  business  needed  more  money. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  at  the  beginning  they  paid  you  in 
stock  $42,000  ? 

Mr.  Kbaeuteb.  They  did. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  stock  was  issued  to  them? 

Mr.  Kraeutbb.  The  exact  amount  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  would 
have  to  send  you  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  did  the  business  organize  on,  includ- 
ing yours? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Including  mine  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  It  would  be  only  a  guess. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  know  how  much  stock  you  organized 
the  business  on,  do  you  not  ?  Do  you  know  how  much  capital  you 
had? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  When  we  started  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  the  total  stock  held  by  everybody? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  No  ;  I  really  do  not  know.  I  know  my  part  of  it 
was  originallv  S42,000. 

Senator  Williams.  What  proportion  was  that  of  the  whole;  then 
we  may  arrive  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  I  really  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Williams.  They  had  stock,  aid  they  not? 

Mr.  BLraeuter.  They  did. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  how- much  they  had  altogether! 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  No;  but  I  should  say  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
doUai^'  worth. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  us  sav  ten  thousand.  So  you  paid  your 
father  $20,000  for  the  plant,  and  sold  it  to  them  for  $42,000  in  stock, 
which  you  received,  and  they  received  $10,000. 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  But,  Mr.  Williams,  I  put  considerably  more  than 
$20,000  in  there  between  the  time  I  bought  it  from  father  and  the 
time  I  sold  it  to  the  company. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  minute.  That  is 
$52,000.  Now,  then,  between  the  time  you  bought  it  from  your 
father  and  the  time  you  sold  it  to  your  company,  what  increase  was 
made  to  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  I  really  can  not  tell  j'ou  how  much  it  increased. 

Senator  Williams.  You  <lid,  however,  increase  the  size  of  the  plant, 
did  you  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  1  increased  the  size  of  the  plant  at  various  times, 
ves.  T  put  money  in  there.  I  would  have  to  have  my  private  ledger 
here  to  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

vSenat or  Williams.  You  do  not  remember  how  much? 

Mr.  Kraeliter.  I  do  not.  I  know  at  one  time  I  dropped  in  $6,000, 
and  another  time  82,000,  and  another  time  $2,700. 

Senator  Williams.  Six  thousand  and  two  thousand  and  twenty- 
seven  hundred;  that  would  be  ten  thousand  seven  hundred. 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  if  you  are  interested  in  these  figures,  I  would 
rather  furnish  you  a  statement,  and  then  they  will  be  exact. 

Senator  Williams.  I  wish  you  would.  What  you  have  already 
testified  to  will  remain  in  the  record,  and  I  vnsh  you  would  supple- 
ment it  by  sending  a  statement. 
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Mr.  Kkaeuteb.  Very  well. 

Senator  Simmons.  Whatever  may  be  your  profits,  you  say  that  26 
per  cent  is  what  people  in  that  line  of  manufacture  expect  1 

Mr.  £[raex7T£R.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Twenty-five  per  cent  between  the  cost  of  making 
their  goods  and  their  selling  price,  or  25  per  cent  on  the  capitd 
invested  ? 

Mr.  KitAEUTER.  Not  on  the  capital  invested. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  1  wanted  to  say.  In  arriving  at  the 
price  you  sell  your  goods  at,  you  take  what  the  actual,  bare,  cost  of 
making  the  goods  is,  and  add  25  per  cent  to  it  as  a  price  at  which  to 
sell  your  goods? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  stockholders,  nor  you  yourself,  expect  to 
make  25  per  cent  profit  on  the  capital  invested  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Oh,  no;  we  do  not.  If  we  cleared  10  per  cent, 
we  would  be  doing  well. 

Senator  Williams.  What  do  you  count  as  the  cost  of  your  pro- 
duction— the  raw  material,  the  labor,  the  salaries,  taxes,  insurance, 
and  rent  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes.  We  find  out  how  much  steel  the  100  articles 
require,  and  we  have  all  the  costs,  such  as  forging,  trimming,  re- 
forging,  second  trimming,  drilling,  milling,  punching,  reaming, 
drifting,  coarse  polish  burrs,  coarse  polish  handles,  grinding,  harden- 
ing; and  when  we  have  that,  we  add  20  per  cent  factory  expenses. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  you  get  a  sum  total  which  you  call  the 
cost? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  After  adding  the  20  per  cent  for  factory  ex- 
pense, it  is  to  this  sum  total  that  you  are  looking  for  the  25  per  cent 
profit. 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Supposing  that  comes  out  to  $1  or  $4,  for 
instance,  after  the  goods  are  in  the  pasteboard  boxes,  and  ready 
for  sale;  we  add  the  25  per  cent,  making  it  $5,  and  out  of  that  come 
our  advertising  and  traveling  expenses. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  all  your  losses  in  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Certainly. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  been  there,  Senator  Williams,  many  times. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  selling  '  expense  would  come  out  of 
that  also  ? 

Mr.  Kraeuter.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Kraeuter  has  had  a  dream,  I  understand^ 
but  still  I  want  to  analyze  the  dream. 
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The  following  paper  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Kraeuter: 
Statement  of  Arthur  A.  Kraeuter,  op  Newark,  N.  J.,  President  of  Kraeuter 

&  Co.,  EsTABfLZSHED    1860,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  NiPPERS,   PlIERS,  AND    MECHAN- 
ICAL Tools,  in  Regard  to  S.  65  and  H.  R.  18642. 

Our  company  feels  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  compete  with  foreign 
trade  if  any  change  is  made  in  the  present  tariff.  In  fact,  the  present  tariff  is  not 
sufficient.  In  support  of  this  I  submit  the  following  wage  scale  m  England  in  com- 
parison with  our  American  wsm  scale.  The  English  wage  scale  is  given  on  authority 
of  Geoive  Bennett,  formerly  of  Leeds,  Eitfland,  now  superintendent  of  Kraeuter  6l  Co., 
being  the  rates  which  he  was  paying  in  England  in  1910  while  directing  a  business  of 
a  similar  nature  and  also  acting* as  superintendent,  and  are  as  follows: 

Table  showing  in  comparison,  in  minimum  and  maximum  wages  per  week,  raU$  paid  m 
America  and  Mingland,  same  work,  same  number  hours,  same  occupation. 


Die  sinkers 

Toolmaloars , 

Forgers 

Bench  workscs 

Polishers f 

Ia^onib 

Boys 


Mipimnin  wige. 


America. 


124.00 
20.00 
24.00 
12.00 
15.00 
9.00 
6.00 


I  American 
England,    excess  over 
j  England. 


f7.50 
7.00 

10.00 
A.  00 
5.00 
3.00 
2.00 


$16.50 

13.00 

14.00 

7.60 

10.00 

6.00 

4.00 


Maximum  wa^e. 


America. 


130.00 
28.00 
30.00 
18.00 
18.00 
12.00 
6.00 


Englaad. 

excess  ow 

EllgllDd. 

817.50 

Stt.M 

10.00 

18.06 

12.00 

18.00 

7.00 

u.ai 

8.00 

10. « 

5.00 

7.66 

3.00 

6.« 

The  following  wage  scale  in  Germany  is  given  on  authority  of  a  tool  and  die  maker, 
a  bench  worker,  and  a  grinder  in  my  employ,  all  of  whom  have  come  from  Gennany  in 
the  past  two  years: 

Table  showing,  in  comparison^  in  minimum  and  maximum  wages  per  week.  Rates  paid 
in  America  with  rates  paid  tn  Oermany,  tame  work,  same  numb^  of  hours,  same  oeen- 
pation. 


If  hiimum  wage. 

Maximam  wage. 

America. 

134.00 
20.00 
24.00 
12.00 
15.00 
9.00 
6.00 

Germany. 

Amertoan 

axoeaoT^er 

Qermany. 

1 
America. 

1 

830.00 
28.00 
30.00 
18.00 
18.00 
12.00 
0.08 

Qermany. 

•zMnovsr 

Oanoany. 

^/le  sinksfv.  ■•...■..•.>.•..••>• 

810.00 
*  10.00 
0.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
3.00 

814.00 
10.00 
15.00 
6.00 
0.00 
4.00 
8.00 

812.00 
12.00 
10.50 
8.00 
8.00 
7.00 
8.80 

818.08 

fool  fnaken 

M.0B 

SHXtStB  »m.mm.................. 

18.88 

*  ^*6Y""  ■••.•••..••••••••.•.•••■ 

Bench  worlrefs 

18l88 

Polishers 

10.08 

6.08 

Bovs. 

€.00 

Boys  serve  seven  years'  apprenticeship  in  England;  the  first  jrear  they  do  not  receive 
any  pay,  second  year  |2  per  week,  and  every  year  thereafter  a  raise  of  25  cents  per  week, 
giving  them  $3.25  per  week  the  last  year  of  service.    The  same  applies  in  Germany. 

In  addition  to  the  low  rate  paid,  there  are  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  Gennany 
who  work  at  home  from  the  time  they  get  up  in  the  morning  until  schooltime,  ana 
from  the  time  they  return  from  school  until  bedtime;  children  from  7  years  old 
and  up. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  in  cost  on  our  tool  No.  356, 6-inch,  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Billing  &  Spencer  slip-joint  combination  plier,  largely  used  by  automo- 
bilists  and  which  m  its  varying  stvles  is  made  in  very  laige  numben  in  this  country. 

These  are  labor  costs  only  and  do  not  include  any  charge  for  use  of  dies  or  overhead 
expenses. 
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€o6t  per  100  pieces  or  50  toole: 

American $7.31 

English 3.97 

Excess  labor  coet  in  England 3 .  34 

German  figures  still  more  disadvantageous  to  American  workmen. 

Tool  No.  S66,  6  inches^  per  100,  S54iour  rate. 


England. 


FoigiiMf 

Trtm 

BMMge 

Seoona  trim 

Drffllng .* 

Milling. ]...!...!.!.]....".* 

Ptmcmng 

Reaming 

Drifting 

Coarse-polish  burrs  (boy) 

Ooaiae-polish  handles  (man) 

Ortnd  and  coane  polish  flats  (man) 

Ooane  and  grind  screw  driven  (man) 

Harden  (man) 

Polishing  screw  driver  (man) 

Polishing  Joint  handle  flat  (man) 

Polishing  flat  fine  (man) 

Aaenabliog 

Polish  Upa 

Brushing 

Cleaning  (boy ) 

Nickel  plating 

Setting 

Coloring  buff  wheel 

Clean  (boy) 

Wiping  boxing 


Rate.        Cost. 


Note  that  there  are  26  eepaiate  operations  requiring  handling  and  skilled  labor. 
On  the  above  statement  oi  facts  and  with  20  years  of  personal  experience  in  building 
this  industry,  I  again  ask  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  tariff. 

Arthur  A.  Eraeutbr. 
Washinoton,  D.  C,  Febru4xry  tl,  191t. 


YOLUMS  OF  PRODUOnON  FOR  WAOB8  COMPARED  BETWEEN  AMERICA,    BNQLAND,   AND 

GERMANY. 

American  ingenuity  and  American  laboinnving  machinery  have  not  ]^et  enabled 
Americans  to  surpass  in  the  volume  of  product  in  the  same  operations  of  single  pieces 
j^^uced  by  our  American  wage  earners  over  the  single  piece  produced  by  our  com- 
petitors in  England  or  Germany,  at  their  lower  wages  scale,  in  the  production  of  our 
line  of  nippers  and  pliers.  In  support  of  this  statement  we  submit  the  following 
facts: 

In  November,  1910,  Kraeuter  &  Co.  encaged  Fred  Williams,  of  England,  who  had 
landed  in  this  country  two  weeks  before  tnis  date  and  applied  to  us  for  employment 
as  a  polisher.  He  stated  to  us  before  being  employed  that  he  had  earned  as  much  as 
$8  to  $9  per  week  in  American  money  while  engaged  in  his  trade  in  England.  We 
engaged  him  and  in  the  first  week  he  earned,  under  his  new  and  strange  conditicms, 
915.25  for  his  week's  work.    Williams  is  now  earning  |17  a  week  oo,  time  work. 

From  Germany  we  have  a  man,  Fred  Flemm,  who  commenced  his  trade  in  Germany 
as  a  grinder  at  seven  years  of  age,  who  stated  that  the  most  he  ever  made  at  his  trade 
2^88  yil.50  of  American  money.  He  was  employed  by  us  in  July,  1910 — on  his  arrival 
from  Germany— his  first  week's  wages  was  atwut  $17.    He  now  earns  $20  a  week. 

Pplishing  and  grinding  is  one-foiuth  of  our  pay  roll,  and  the  volume  of  product  per 
da^  of  nippers  and  pliers  is  gauged  in  each  country  by  the  number  of  employees  in 
this  department. 
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STATEMEFT  OF  MB.  W.  PIEBSEPOlTr  WHITE,  OF  XmCA.  V.  T.. 
PSESIDEFT  OF  THE  XTTICA  DSOP  FOBOE  &  TOOL  CO. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  have  two  more  gentlemen 
representing  the  same  industry,  who  will  briefly  address  us.  We 
wul  now  hear  from  Mr.  W.  P.  White. 

Mr.  White.  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  this  tool  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  is  an  English  pUer,  wmch  you  find  on  the  reverse  of  the 
illustration  which  I  think  you  have  in  your  hands.  This  is  known  as 
our  No.  50  line,  and  is  retailed  all  over  the  United  States  at  90  cents. 
Six  years  ago  that  would  have  been  retailed  at  a  varying  price,  just 
as  razors  have  been  heretofore,  from  $1.25  to  S2.50,  according  to  the 
distance  from  the  supply  and  the  necessities  of  the  purchaser,  as 
exacted  from  him  by  the  retailer.  We  have  standardized  these 
goods,  standardized  the  consumer's  price,  published  the  consumer's 
price  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  paid  the  freight  to  the 
point  of  consumption  on  lots  exceeding  150  pounds,  and  are  making 
a  tool  in  competition  with  the  foreign-made  article. 

Senator  Clabk.  Let  me  ask  a  question  right  there.  If  you  ship 
that  tool  to  Senator  Smoot's  town  of  Salt  Lake,  do  you  advertise 
how  much  the  consumer  can  purchase  it  for  from  the  retailer  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Suppose  the  retailer  has  an  overstock  of  them; 
can  he  sell  them  for  less  than  that  if  he  chooses  ? 

Mr.  White.  He  can,  if  he  chooses. 

Senator  Clark.  You  do  not  put  any  limit  on  the  profit  he  can 
make? 

Mr.  White.  If  he  does  that  for  an  overstock,  he  could  get  rid  of 
it:  If  he  does  it  for  business,  be  can  not  buy  again  from  us. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  White.  If  he  does  it  continuously,  is  a  price  cutter,  and  it  is 
demoralizing  the  reasonable  price  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
jobber,  and  the  jobber  and  tne  ultimate  consumer,  we  decline  to  sell 
him  in  the  future. 

We  have  been  in  this  business  for  15  years,  and  in  the  15  years  we 
have  placed  our  pay  roll,  which  in  1902  was  in  round  numbers  $55,000, 
up  to  a  pay  roll  which  will  come  in  1912  to  $93,000.  Our  pay  roll  and 
the  number  of  our  employees — now  about  150 — have  been  constantly 
increasing.  The  net  return  to  the  factory  per  tool  in  1902  was  49J 
cents;  last  vear  it  was  27 J  cents.  Competition  in  this  country 
among  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  the  competilion  from  abroad 
are  carrying  this  line  of  products,  which  we  are  now  making  in  these 
styles  [indicating],  lower  than  they  have  ever  been  sold  before  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Clark.  Howabout  the  cost  of  manufacture;  is  that  lower t 

Mr.  White.  We.  were  burned  out  in  1908.  If  we  had  not  been 
burned  out,  we  could  not  have  got  the  cost  down.  We  were  enabled 
through  that  fire  to  replace  our  entire  factory  on  good  lines,  and  we 
are  still  struggling  with  that  cost  to  manufacture.  We  are  up  against 
competitive  labor  on  the  far  side  and  on  the  Continent,  and  so  far  as 
the  labor  conditions  are  concerned  we  have  not  been  able  to  overcome 
the  same  labor  conditions  which  I  testified  to  before  this  committee 
when  the  Payne- Aldrich  TariflF  Act  was  under  consideration.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  introduce  machinery  in  our  operations  in 
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places  where  we  can  compete  with  the  labor  on  the  Continent.  I 
therefore  ask  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  tariff. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  comparative  wages  between 
Germ^  and  this  country  ? 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Kraeuter  has  those  comparative  wages  in  his 
brief,  between  Germany  and  this  country,  well  arranged,  well  tabu- 
lated. 

Senator  Williams.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the 
chairman  drop  a  note  to  the  so-called  TariflF  Board,  who  have  been 
sending  men  abroad  and  have  been  making  tables  of  wages  and  costs 
abroad  and  here,  especially  in  the  steel  busmess,  and  ask  them  to  send 
the  results  of  their  labor  down,  with  some  member  of  the  Board  to 
explain  them,  to  be  examined  by  the  conmaittee. 

The  Chairman.  I  wiU  do  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  on  this  schedule  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  as  to  whether  the  Tariff  Board  has 
yet  taken  up  the  metal  schedule. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  they  have.  If  they  have  not, 
they  can  tell  us  so.  Even  if  they  have  not  finished  their  work,  I 
would  suggest  we  ask  them  to  send  us  such  of  it  as  they  can  send. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  Williams.  We  are  paying  them  a  large  amount  of  monej 
to  be  experts,  and  if  they  have  any  information  we  ought  to  have  it 
on  this  and  other  subjects.  Let  us  get  it  on  all  subjects,  thid  and  the 
other  things  we  are  going  to  consider. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  same  condition  of  wages  exists  in  your  factory, 
Mr.  White,  that  exists  in  the  factory  of  the  gentleman  who  testified 
before  you  ? 

Mr.  White.  Exactly;  and  the  testimony  given  in  regard  to  the 
wages  of  the  polishers  and  hand  operators  is  the  same  we  have  knowl- 
edge of. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  1909  there  was  a  change  in  the  tariff  act  and  a 
specific  duty  of  8  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  imposed. 
Then  the  nippers  and  pliers  fell  in  the  oasket  clause  at  a  rate  of  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  White.  They  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacturers  of  nippers  and  pliers — and  I 
beUeve  you  appeared  as  one? 

Mr.  WnrrE.  I  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  Claimed  that  45  per  cent- ad  valorem  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  business  in  this  country.  Let  me  ask  you, 
since  the  increase  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  that  was  granted  to 
manufacturers  of  nippers  and  pliers,  has  the  price  of  those  articles  ad- 
vanced in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  it  declined  ? 

Mr.  White.  It  has  to  us,  at  the  factory,  net. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  through  American  competition  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  any  combinations  between  the  manu- 
facturers of  nippers  and  pUers  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  agreement  as  to  prices? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  made  the  statement  that  if  a  retailer  in  Salt 
Lake  City  should  continue  to  sell  that  plier  for  less  than  90  cent«  you 
would  refuse  to  sell  him? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  why  ? 

Mr.  White.  We  have  attempted  in  this  country  to  standardize  the 
production  of  nippers  and  pUers,  and  to  standardize  the  rates  and 
the  profits  between  the  manufacturer,  the  jobber,  and  the  retailer  by 
paym^  the  freight  to  the  point  of  distribution.  Consequently,  a  man 
m  Mame,  Florida,  CaUfomia,  or  any  other  place,  gets  the  goocb  deliv- 
ered at  his  door  at  exactly  the  same  charge  as  any  other  man,  no  mat- 
ter what  part  of  this  country  he  is  in.  Then  the  next  move  is  to  see 
that  the  profit  between  him  and  his  retailer  should  be  the  same,  in 
order  to  be  fair  in  the  distribution  of  the  goods;  and  in  order  to  see 
that  it  is  fair,  it  becomes  necessary  to  publish  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, in  order  that  the  consumer  can  say,  ''If  vou  will  not  sell  it 
to  me  for  90  cents,  I  will  go  elsewhere,  or  send  to  the  factory  for  it  for 
90  cents."     This  creates  a  standard  method  of  doing  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  do  the  advertifflngl 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  inform  the  customer  what  he  should  pay  for 
your  article  ? 

Mr.  Whiie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clakk.  Do  you  also  regulate  the  intermediate  price  be- 
tween the  factors  and  the  retailer  ? 

Mr.  White.  We  d^al  with  jobbers  almost  entirely.  There  is  a  re- 
sale price  between  the  jobber  and  the  retailer. 

Senator  Clare.  Yes;  are  you  concerned  in  that  alsol 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  So  that  you  seek  to  control,  or,  as  you  say,  stand- 
ardize the  price,  from  the  time  it  leaves  your  factory  until  the  ccm- 
sumer  obtams  it  f 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  We  pay  all  the  freight,  and  that  comes 
against  everybody's  consumption,  in  order  to  standardize  the  price. 

Senator  Olark.  I  understand  your  theory  all  right.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  good  one. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  make  the  very  small,  highly  manufactured 
ninpers  used  by  doctors  and  dentists  ? 

Mr.  White.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  Who  makes  those  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  White.  Those  are  made  by  S.  S.  White  Dental  Co.,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  they  come  under  this  paragraph  i 

Mr.  White.  They  are  excluded. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  say  ''we"  have  standardized,  do  you 
mean  your  own  concern  or  the  manufacturers  t 

Mr.  WnrrE.  The  Utica  Drop  Forge  &  Tool  Co.,  of  which  I  am 
president. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  make  more  than  half  of  the  output! 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know.     We  have  never  been  able  to  team. 

Senator  Simmons.  About  what  proportion  do  yoii  think  you  maket 

Mr,  White.  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  sharp  competition,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Simmons.  If  you  have  sharp  competition,  how  have  you 
been  able  to  absolutely  nx  the  price  ? 

Mr.  White.  Anybody  who  wants  our  goods  can  get  them  at  the 
uniform  rates. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  not  had  very  sharp  competition  if  you 
can  fix  your  rates  and  hold  them  up. 

Mr.  White.  The  quaUty  and  the  finish  and  the  durability  of  out 
tool,  Senator;  every  one  of  our  tools  will  cut  a  ten-penny  nail  or  a 
hair  or  a  piece  of  paper. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  if  you  are  making  a  different  quality  and 
a  better  quality  than  anybody  else,  and  by  reason  of  that  you  are 
enabled  to  standardize  and  maintain  your  price,  you  really  have  not 

fot  any  serious  competition  because  of  the  quality  of  your  goods^ 
ave  you  ?  '. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  The  French  maker  Tissot  makes  the  hand- 
somest goods  that  are  made  in  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  of  competition  between  American 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  White.  If  you  should  see  Mr.  Kraeuter's  goods  vou  would 
know  we  have  competition.  He  makes  a  beautiful  piece  oi  workman- 
ship.    Our  competition  is  keen. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  point  I  am  making  is,  if  you  are  able  to 
maintain  this  price  because  of  the  quality  of  your  goods,  then  you  have 
not  really  any  serious  competition  in  your  manufacture,  because  yout 
manufacture  a  better  quality  or  a  different  quality  from  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  White.  The  consumption  is  so  limited  that  when  the  require- 
ments are  filled  for  a  period  thev  are  filled  entirely;  if  you  get  a  cheap 
plier  you  do  not  want  one  of  these  for  three  qr  four  years. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  long  have  you  been  able  to  maintain  that 
price  of  90  cents  ? 

Mr.  ^hite.  We  have  been  doing  that  for  three  years. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  has  been  no  break  in  that  price  for  three 
years  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  maintained  it  for  three  years  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  if  the  customer  continues  to  sell  for  a 
price  below  your  advertised  pnce,  you  will  discontinue  selling  to  him 
m  time? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Suppose  he  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  your 
advertised  price;  what  do  you  do  then? 

Mr.  White.  We  sell  them  here  and  there,  but  the  man  who  ^ets 
stuck  and  knows  it,  sends  to  us  direct  for  it,  and  we  send  it  to  him. 
But'when  he  comes  to  pay  the  postage  on  the  goods,  it  costs  him  as 
much  as  he  is  paying  in  his  locality. 

Senator  MoCttmber.  I  suppose  the  average  person  who  buys  one 
of  those  things  in  a  little  country  town  probably  will  not  know  very 
much  about  your  advertised  price,  anyway;  and  I  wanted  to  see  if 
you  had  any  penalty  you  apphed  to  the  retailer  who  sold  for  consider- 
ably more  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  MgCumber.  My  reason  for  asking  that  is  to  get  general 
information.  I  observe  nere  on  page  6;  at  the  lower  right  hand 
comer,  you  have  a  Utica  plier,  6^  inches,  nickel  plated,  consumer's 
price  50  cents. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbee,  I  had  occasion  a  very  short  time  ago  to  pur- 
chase one  similar  to  that;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same;  but 
it  was  nickel  plated,  and  I  had  to  pay  $1  for  it,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
if  there  was  any  penalty,  or  whetner  I  should  write  to  the  company. 
I  am  afraid  you  would  find  a  good  many  people  who  were  charging 
more  than  that  who  were  not  reporting  to  the  company. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  are  your  profits? 

Mr.  White.  We  have  been  putting  money  into  this  business  for  15 
years.  We  are  a  corporation.  Our  returns  to  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  Commission  are  open  to  you.  Last  year  the  tax  was  $13.50. 
The  previous  year  and  tnis  year  we  will  pay  no  tax  to  the  Government. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  making  no  profit  ? 

Mr.  White.  No  profit. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  making  any  profit  ? 

Mr.  'White.  No  profits  on  those.  Making  our  reports  up  as  the 
Federal  Government  requires  for  the  income  tax,  last  year  they  dis- 
covered we  were  liable  to  $13.50  for  our  portion  of  the  income  tax. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  for  three  years  you  have  been  able  to  fix  your 
own  price  and  maintain  that  price,  and  it  is  not  a  profitable  price,  it 
looks  as  if  you  would  raise  it  a  Uttle. 

Mr.  White.  We  are  looking  for  the  increased  volume  of  consump- 
tion in  order  to  carry  that.  I  think  the  increased  volume  of  consump- 
tion will  carry  that,  Senator^  without  raising  the  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  you  had  been  burned  out,  and  you  had 
to  put  in  new  machinery.     Have  you  not  been  putting  a  large  part  of 

Eour  profits  back  into  the  business,  and  is  not  that  the  reason  you 
ave  not  been  able  to  declare  dividends  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  have  tried  to  get  at  that  quickly  for  you.  When  the 
Federal  Revenue  Department  asks  you  to  make  a  statement,  every- 
thing above  S5,000  is  subject  to  this  income  tax,  and  when  you  have 
made  that  statement  in  that  way,  and  show  S13.50  tax  to  be  paid 
above  the  $5,000  which  ia  exempt,  I  think  that  answers  your  question. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  ani  not  asking  you  about  your  statement  to 
the  corporation  commission;  but  I  would  like  to  know,  if  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  give  us  a  statement  about  it,  whether  the  business  you  are 
conducting  has  made  a  profit,  directly  or  indirectly.  I  do  not  mean 
whether  you  declared  dividends,  whether  you  put  any  part  of  that 
profit  in  your  pocket;  but  if  the  receipts  exceeded  the  outlay. 

Mr.  White.  We  have  had  to  put  money  into  the  business  every 
year. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  taken  it  out  of  the  business  1 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir.  We  have  taken  it  out  of  our  pockets  from 
other  sources  and  put  it  into  the  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  made  no  profita, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  profits  that  nave  gone  into  your  pockets 
or  ^one  back  into  the  business  i 

Mr.  White.  I  think  there  is  no  better  way  of  answering  that  than 
to  say  that  we  have  made  our  statement  as  required  by  the  Federal 
income  tax  law,  and  the  income  tax  statement  is  a  very  cleveriy 
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devised  method  of  disclosing  profits,  and  when  you  do  not  show  it 
there  under  that  statement — there  is  a  growth  in  our  business, 
there  is  a  growth  in  the  business  from  year  to  year;  also  a  ^wth  in 
the  business  from  the  money  which  we  put  m  from  outside.  But 
with  all  of  that,  making  our  statement  correctly  and  carefully,  in 
compliance  with  the  Federal  income  tax  law,  the  amount  above  the 
$5,000  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  was,  a  year  ago,  taxed  to  the 
extent  of  $13.50. 

Senator  Clark.  Suppose  you  had  increased  your  business,  the 
stock  you  had  on  hand,  -or  in  putting  in  new  machinery,  or  erecting 
new  buildings,  in  any  way,  had  increased  it  from  the  profits  of  the 
business  you  had  put  in  it,,  so  that  it  had  grown  by  $20,000,  and  your 
inventory,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  vear  was  $20,000  more  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  would  that  be  included  in  your 
statement  1 

Mr.  WnrrE.  Yes;  that  income  statement  would  disclose  that  abso- 
lutely. 

Senator  Clark.  Would  you  pa}^  a  tax  on  that  ? 

Mr.  White.  You  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  it,  the  growth  of  the 
business,  as  shown  by  the  increase  of  your  inventory,  and  your  asset 
statement  is  liable  at  any  time  to  examination  and  verification  by 
the  Federal  officers. 
•  Senator  Clark.  And  on  that  you  would  pay  a  tax  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  did  that  tax  of  $13.50  represent? 

Mr.  White.  I  have  forgotten  the  rate,  and  I  can  not  reverse  it 
for  you. 

Senator  Williams.  At  any  rate,  the  amount  upon  which  that  tax 
was  paid  as  a  principal  amount,  plus  the  $5,000,  represented  your 
profit  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  * 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  value  of  the  plant  upon  which 
this  profit  was  made  ? 

Mr.  White.  The  value  of  the  plant  upon  which  that  profit  was 
made  was  approximately  half  a  million  dollars. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  you  made  about  $8,000  on  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  in  competition  with  these  prices, 
and  we  are  objecting  to  it.  We  are  down  here  to  object  to  it,  ana 
we  will  continue  to  object  to  it.  Our  men  will  be  turned  out,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  here  to  protest  against. 

Senator  Clark.  Your  men  will  be  turned  out  unless  vou  raise  the 
prices  of  your  products  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  even  with  the  present  tariff 

Mr.  White.  We  are  not  protected  properly. 

Senator  Williams.  You  mean  you  are  not  protected  profitably; 
you  said  "properly,"  I  believe. 

Mr.  WnrrE.  I  still  stand  to  my  principle  of  protection. 
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chanic  also  prefers  the  American-made  goods  if  not  compelled  to  pay 
too  much  or  an  advance  in  price. 

Should  the  proposed  tariff  go  into  effect  it  would  establish  too  great 
a  differential  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  overcome,  and  1  feel 
sure  that  the  total  production  of  American-made  pliers  will  be  reduced 
to  a  very  large  extent. 

Our  company,  therefore,  asks  that  the  present  tariff  rate  be  not 
reduced,  as  it  would  surely  mean  a  considerable  loss  of  volume  of 
business  and  consequent  increase  in  cost  of  manufacture;  goods  can 
only  be  manufactured  at  a  minimum  of  cost  if  production  is  up  to  the 
maximum  of  the  producing  capacity  of  the  factory.  Our  workmen 
would  also  suffer  on  account  of  this  loss  of  business,  their  earning 
capacitv  being  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  they  are 
compelled  to  oe  idle. 

The  phers  I  am  referring  to  particularly  are  the  medium  grade  side- 
cutting  pliers  and  the  memum  grade  button  pUers.  That  Ime  is  prob- 
ably one-third  to  one-half  of  our  total  production.  I  have  some 
figures  here.  This  is  forged-steel  goods;  1  am  not  talking  about  the 
cast  steel,  because  they  are  not  made  in  this  country.  The  side- 
cutting  plier,  6-inch,  weighs  5  pounds  to  the  dozen.  The  importer's 
price  is  approximately  $2.69  a  dozen.  This  would  make  the  price  on 
the  other  side  approximately  $1.57.  To  make  up  the  $2.59  you 
would  get  the  40  per  cent,  which  is  63  cents  a  dozen,  and  8  cents  a 
pound,  40  cents,  making  the  pliers  cost  on  the  other  side  $2.60.  The 
new  rate,  based  on  the  $1.57,  with  30  per  cent  added,  would  make  it 
$1.94.  These  pUers  cost  us  in  this  country  to  manufacture  $2.45. 
That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  closes  the  hearings  for  to-day. 

Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  February  27,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Mr.  Thun.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  one  in  Connecticut  also. 

Senator  Cullom.  Why  can  you  not  buy  your  needles  in  this  coun- 
try, then? 

Mr.  Thun.  Because  there  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  among  the  users 
of  the  machines  in  favor  of  the  German  needles.  They  liave  been 
used  to  the  German  machines  and  they  have  been  specifying  the 
German  needles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  American  needle  as  good  in  quality  as  the 
German  needle  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  I  presume  some  makes  of  them  are;  but  we  have  not 
been  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  our  customers  to  use  the  American 
needles,  since  through  the  use  of  the  foreign  machine  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  German  needles. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  value  of  the  output  of  your  plant 
per  year? 

Mr.  Thun.  The  particular  machine  I  am  referring  to  here  is  only  a 
part  of  our  output.     It  represents  approximately  $150,000  annually. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  particular  machine  of  which  you  are  now 
speaking  ? 

Mr.  l^UN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  arie  the  only  manufacturer  of  it  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Thun.  We  are  the  only  manufacturer  of  it  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  of  the  knitting  machine  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  Of  the  full-fashioned  loiitting  machines. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  the  machines  pur- 
chased in  this  country  yearly  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  I  know  approximately  the  number  of  machines  im- 
ported. 

Senator  Johnson.  Will  you  state  the  value  of  those  that  are 
imported  for  use  here  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  The  value  of  the  machines  imported  annuaUy  is  approxi- 
mately $660,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  importations  are  three 
times  what  the  local  manufacturers  produce  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  Over  four  times. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  Ukely  to  be  run  out  of  business  if  this  bill 
passes,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  Yes,  sir.  This  bill  certainly  would  make  it  impossiUe 
for  us  to  compete.  Furthermore,  it  would  destroy  the  value  of  our 
entire  plant  of  special  machinery,  devoted  only  to  this  particular 
industry,  and  which  can  not  be  put  to  any  other  use.  Building  these 
machines  required  the  installation  of  a  ^reat  many  special  machines 
that  were  designed  for  doing  certain  worK,  such  as  making  the  needle 
beds  and  sinker  beds,  cooperative  parts  that  form  the  loop  on  the 
hosiery  machine;  and  if  we  can  not  continue  to  build  these  rull-fash- 
ioned  machines  all  that  investment  will  be  worthless. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  employees  have  you  in  this  particular 
line  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  Approximately  150. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course  they  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment t 

Mr.  Thun.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Johnson.  You  are  not  able  to  supply  the  demand  in  this 
country  with  your  plant,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  We  would  be  if  we  could  compete.  We  could  easily 
increase  our  output. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  been  able  to  compete  under  the  pro* 
tection  which  has  been  afforded  you  heretofore  t 

Mr.  Thun.  Only  at  the  sacrifice  of  profit.  We  never  have  made 
any  money.  We  have  been  established  in  this  business  12  years, 
and  never  have  been  able  to  make  any  money,  because  even  under 
the  present  tariff  the  protection  has  not  been  sufficient  to  make  up 
the  difference  in  the  wages. 

Senator  Johnson.  Where  did  you  get  your  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  these  machines  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  We  have  in  our  establishment  a  number  of  people  who 
formerlv  worked  in  Chenmitz,  and  I  have  here  with  me  amdavits 
signed  by  them  showing  the  exact  rate  of  wages  that  they  received 
in  Chenmitz  and  that  we  pay  them  for  exactfy  the  same  work,  and 
showing  that  the  rates  we  pay  are  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  four 
times  higher  than  theywere  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Chenmitz. 

Senator  Johnson.  Where  aid  you  get  your  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  material  that  went  mto  the  manufacture  of  these  ma- 
chines? 

Mr.  Thun.  That  is  based  on  my  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  such 
articles  as  gray-iron  castings,  shafts,  bar  iron,  etc.  I  have  merely 
estimated  a  difference  of  SlOO — S400  in  Chenmitz  against  $500  here, 
which  is  very  conservative. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  some  affidavits  here  ? 

Mr.  ThuN;  I  have,  sir.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Made  by  your  own  employees  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  leave  them  with  the  stenographer, 
and  thev  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  THUN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  affidavits  referred  to  will  be  found  printed  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Thun's  statement. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  not  here  when  you  began  your  statement. 
What  is  the  cost  of  this  machine  ?    What  do  you  sell  it  for  i 

Mr.  Thun.  The  cost  of  the  machine  is  $2,200.  We  sell  it  about 
$2,500,  which,  however,  includes  the  cost  of  setting  up  or  erecting 
the  machine. 

Senator  Simmons.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  what  you 
get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  That  is  what  we  get  for  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  For  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  hosiery. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  what  it  sells  for  in  the  European 
market  ? 

life.  Thun.  Yes,  sir.  The  European  price  of  the  same  machine  is 
$1,800. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  any  of  them  shipped  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  Eighty  per  cent  or  the  machmes  used  here  are  imported, 
and  only  20  per  cent  are  supplied  by  us. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  are  the  only  American  manufacturer  t 

Mr.  Thun.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  do  you  make  a  year? 

Mr.  Thun.  We  turn  out,  at  the  present  time,  about  60  machines  a 
year. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  are  used  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  Probably  1,500. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  Twelve  years. 

The  Chaibman.  The  witness  has  stated  all  these  facts. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  did  not  know  that. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  why  I  am  telling  you — for  your  informa- 
tion. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  right.  Has  anybody  besides  yourself 
attempted  to  manufacture  in  this  country  during  that  period  of  12 
years? 

Mr.  Thun.  Nobody  ever  has  been  attracted  to  the  proposition, 
because  they  could  not  figure  out  any  profit.  There  is  one  man  in 
Philadelphia  who  has  tried  it,  but  he  has  confined  himself  to  making 
changes  and  repairs  to  foreign  machines. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  present  duty  is  about  45  per  cent,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Thun.  The  present  rate  is  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  I  am  protesting  against  a  reduction  of  that,  under  para- 
graph 66. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  asking  for  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Thun.  I  am  stating  that  even  the  present  rate  has  never  been 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  all. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right :  that  is  all,  Mr.  Thun. 

The  affidavits  submitted  oy  Mr.  Thun  are  as  follows: 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  Berks  County,  m: 

On  this  24th  day  of  February,  1912,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  p«ace  in  and  for  said  county,  personally  appeared  Rudolf  Ullrich,  of  Wvomiosing, 
Pa.,  aad  being  by  me  duly  sworn  says  that  he  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  Schubert 
d  Salaer.  of  Chemnitz,  Germany,  for  a  period  of  ^ve  years,  from  1905  to  1910,  as  builder 
of  " full-fashioned"  knitting  machines  and  that  the  wages  earned  by  him  during  that 
time  were  5  marks  per  day  (which  is  eouivalent  to  12  centsper  hour),  and  that  he  is 
now  employed  by  tne  Textile  Machine  works,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  doin^  the  same  work, 
and  Hiat  the  wages  now  earned  by  him  are  33}  cents  per  hour,  which  is  mofe  than  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  he  formerly  earned  in  Chemnits,  Germany. 

JOHANN   RUDOLT  XJUAICH. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereimto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal, 
this  24th  day  of  February,  1912. 
[seal.]  Chableb  M.  Hubbr, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
My  commission  expires  May  6,  1912. 


State  of  Pennsylvania,  Berks  County,  ss: 

On  this  24th  day  of  February,  1912,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  in  and  for  said  county,  personally  appeared  Carl  KLuge,  of  Wvomissing, 
Pa.,  and  being  by  me  duly  sworn  says  that  he  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  F.  Alban 
Ludwig,  of  Chemnitz,  Germany,  for  a  period  of  11  >;ear8,  from  1898  to  1909,  as  straiditr 
ener  otneedles  for  ''full-fashioned"  knitting  machines,  and  that  the  wages  eamea by 
him  during  that  time  were  80  pfennigs  per  nundred  (which  is  equivalent  to  20  cents 
per  hundred),  working  piece  work,  and  that  he  is  now  employed  by  the  Textile 
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Machine  Works,  oi  Reading,  Pa.,  doing  the  same  work,  and  that  the  wages  now  earned 
by  him  are  60  cents  per  hundred,  which  is  three  times  as  much  as  he  formerly  earned 
in  Chemnitz,  Germany. 

Oabl  Kluob. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal, 
this  24th  day  of  February,  1912. 
[seal.]  Charles  M.  Hvber. 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
My  commission  expires  May  6,  1912. 


State  of  Pennsylvania,  Berks  County,  ss: 

On  this  24th  day  of  February,  1912,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  in  and  for  said  coun^.  personally  appeared  Ernst  Emil  Richter,  of  Wvomis- 
sing,  Pa.,  and  being  bv  me  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  was  employed  by  the  nrm  of 
Schubert  A  Salzer,  of  CJnemnitz,  Germany,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  from  1888  to  1905, 
as  assembler  and  erector  of  '* full-fashioned"  kmtting  machines,  and  that  the  wages 
earned  by  him  during  that  time  were  32  pfennigs  per  hoiur  (which  is  equivalent  to 
8  cents  ^r  hour),  and  that  he  is  now  employed  by  the  Textile  Machine  Works,  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  doinjg  the  same  work,  and  that  uie  wages  now  earned  b>r  him  are  45 
cents  per  hour,  which  is  almost  six  times  as  much  as  he  formerly  earned  in  Chemnitz, 
Germany. 

Ebnst  Ekil  Richter. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal,  this 
24th  day  of  February,  1912. 
[seal.]  Charles  M.  Huber,  J.  P. 

My  commission  expires  May  6, 1912. 


State  op  Pennsylvania,  Berks  County,  ss: 

On  this  24th  dav  of  February,  1912,  before  me,  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  in  aad  for  said  coimty,  personally  appeared  Otto  Schramm,  of  Wyomissing, 
Pa.,  and  being^by  me  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  Schubert 
A  Salzer,  of  Chemnitz,  Germany^  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  from  1901  to  1910,  as 
erector  of  "full-faahioned''  knitting  machines,  and  that  the  wages  earned  by  nim 
during  that  time  were  45  and  50  pfennigs  per  hour  (which  is  eauivalent  to  11}  and  12} 
cents  per  hour),  and  that  he  is  now  employed  by  the  Textile  Machine  Works,  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  doing  the  same  work,  and  that  the  wages  now  earned  by  him  are  30  cents 
per  hour,  which  is  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  he  formerly  earned  in 
Chemnitz,  Germany. 

Karl  Otto  Schramm. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal,  this 
24th  day  of  February,  1912. 
[seal.]  Charles  M.  Huber,  J.  P. 

My  commission  expires  May  6,  1912. 


8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  BENEDICT  M.  HOLDEN,  OF  HABTFOBD, 
COJSTB.,  BEPBESENTIVG  THE  BfEW  DEPABTUBE  MANTTFAC- 
TUBING  CO.,  OF  BBISTOI,  CQNIT.,  AND  OTHEBS. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Benedict  M.  Holden. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Holden.  In  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Holden.  The  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bristol; 
the  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  me  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  and  the  Timkin  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  of 
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Canton,  Ohio.  Because  of  the  technicalities  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  product 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  product  ? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Roller  bearings. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  clause  does  it  come  under  ? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Paragraph  6.  Because  of  those  technicahties  I  have 
asked  Mr.  R.  S.  Woodward,  of  the  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  come  here.  Mr.  Woodward's  company  is  a 
manufacturer  of  tnis  article;  and  I  should  like  to  have  the  committee 
hear  him  from  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  him,  Mr. 
Holden. 

STATEKEVT  OF  MB.  BOBEBT  S.  WOODWABD,  OF  PSnADELPHIA, 
PA.,  BEPBESEHTIirO  THE  STAVDABD  BOLIEB  BEABDTG  CO. 
AND  OTHEBS. 

Mr.  Woodward.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
will  distribute  these  samples  among  the  Senators  so  they  can  see  what 
the  article  is.     [Distributing  samples  of  roller  bearings.] 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  say  they  come  under  paragraph  5  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HoLDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Woodward.  The  manufacture  of  steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and 
roller  bearings  in  this  country  is  of  very  recent  development,  for  pre- 
vious to  the  advent  of  the  motor  car  the  industry  was  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  negligible.  We  can  say,  therefore,  that  any  consideration 
of  the  subject  is  a  matter  of  the  past  six  years,  and  that  the  products 
are  integral  parts  of  the  motor  car. 

There  is  at  present  invested  in  this  country  in  this  Une  of  business 
about  $9,000,000,  and  the  various  manufacturers  employ  collectively 
between  five  and  six  thousand  people,  95  per  cent  of  whom  are  adult 
males. 

The  industry  as  a  whole  may  be  called  the  manufacture  of  anti- 
friction bearing^s.  There  are  several  different  types  of  such  bearings, 
all  having  special  characteristics  of  their  own;  but  so  far  as  the  use 
of  one  type  or  another  is  concerned  they  all  perform  the  same  general 
functions  and  enter  into  competition  one  witn  the  other.  Hence  they 
should  be  considered  collectively  so  far  as  any  general  ailment  is 
concerned. 

The  manufacture  of  antifriction  bearings  requires  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  scientific  handling  of  both  labor  and  material,  and  there  are 
factors  entering  into  this  industry  which  are  applicable  to  no  others^ 

Ot  the  total  amount  of  capital  employed,  praetioaUy  $9,000,000, 
at  least  35  per  cent,  is  invested  in  special  apparatus,  meaning  by  that 
term  special  equipment  of  plants  and  special  machinery  and  stock, 
all  of  which,  or  about  $3,000,000,  would  in  the  event  of  liquidation 
be  almost  worthless. 

The  total  domestic  consumption  of  antifriction  bearings  is  esti- 
mated at  between  eight  and  one-half  and  nine  million  doUlo^,  this 
being  appfoximatelv  the  average  for  the  years  1910  and  1911.  Of 
this  total,  two  and  one-half  million  doUars  represents  the  sale  of 
imported  bearings  at  American  sales  prices. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  under  the  present  duty  of  45  per 
cent  the  American  manufacturer  has  approximately  only  two-tliirds 
of  the  home  market  and  his  foreign  competitor  one-third,  and  that 
foreign  competition  is  not  a  future  possibility  should  the  tariflf  be 
reduced,  but  is  already  an  accomplished  fact  under  the  present  tariff; 
for  no  contract  of  any  magnitude  is  awarded  without  several  of  the 
lai^e  foreign  manufacturers,  German  in  particular,  being  represented. 

Under  such  conditions,  and  handicapped  as  we  are  by  our  much 
higher  scale  of  wages  than  that  of  our  foreign  competitors,  and  being 
compelled  to  meet  their  continued  reductions  in  sales  prices,  we  view 
with  mioertainty  the  future  of  our  business,  and  feel  that  unless  we 
are  fully  protected  the  entire  field  will  be  absorbed  by  foreign  compe- 
tition, resulting  in  the  loss  of  our  business  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  invested  capital. 

Our  present  profits  have  been  in  most  instances  absorbed  by  de- 
velopment and  experimental  work,  and  the  large  depreciation  on 
special  equipment  incident  to  a  new  and  intricate  inaustry  of  this 
character;  and  it  can  be  stated  that  the  domestic  manufacturers, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  been  unable  to  withdraw  any  appreciable 
profits  from  the  business,  all  of  them  having  been  put  oack  into  the 
business  with  a  hope  to  its  further  development.  Any  change  in  our 
present  relation  to  foreign  competition  affects  the  stabihty  of  our 
business  in  the  future  and  jeopardizes  several  years'  returns  on  the 
capital  already  invested,  wliich  capital  we  were,  led  to  invest  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  tariff  rate. 

The  suggested  reduction  in  the  tariff  rate  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  foreign  manufacturer  to  reduce  his  price  in  this  oountry  about  15 
per  cent,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer 
to  meet  this  reduction  and  continue  business. 

No  reduction  in  the  steel  schedule  will  affect  the  price  on  our  raw 
material  to  any  appreciable  extent  for  the  reason  that  the  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  antifriction  bearings  are  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  from  those  required  in  the  ordinary  mechanical  arts. 
They  are  known  in  general  as  alloy  steel,  are  purchased  in  compara- 
tively small  quantities,  are  of  special  analysis  and  in  many  instances 
of  special  size,  and  do  not  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
product.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  reduction  upon  raw  material 
would  have  little  or  no  effect. 

The  labor  cost  is  the  large  factor  in  the  total  cost  of  manufacture. 
The  average  cost  of  the  various  kinds  of  material  used  in  our  produces 
varies  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Prom  the  verj'-  nature  of  our 
product,  requiring  as  it  does  the  most  extreme  accuracy  and  the 
^eatest  amount  of  care,  we  are  compelled  to  employ  only  the  most 
mtelligent  class,  which  is  at  all  times  scarce  and  diiiicult  to  obtain, 
still  further  handicapping  us  as  compared  with  our  foreign  compe- 
tition. Hiere  is  notning  that  we  know  of  in  the  mechanical  arts  at 
the  present  time  that  must  be  produced  with  anything  like  the  same 
degree  of  care  and  accuracy,  both  as  to  labor  and  material,  as  the 
antifriction  bearing.  A  variation  in  a  bearing  in  excess  of  two  and 
one-half  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  either  way  necessitates  the  dis- 
carding of  that  bearing  for  any  commercial  use. 

This  extreme  accuracy  requires,  therefore,  the  most  careful  and 
scientific  methods  in  the  handling  of  both  labor  and  material,  and 
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the  proportion  of  cost  of  the  labor  required  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  product  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  total  cost  as  compared  with 
other  hnes  of  industry.  This  operates  strongly  against  us — more 
so,  we  beUeve,  than  in  any  other  line  of  metal  product — and  entitles 
us  to  your  very  full  consideration. 

It  is  known  by  those  most  familiar  with  labor  costs  that  they  are 
much  greater  here  than  abroad,  being  at  least  two  and  one-third 
times  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany,  from  which 
country  comes  the  majority  of  imported  bearings,  and  about  twice 
as  much  as  in  Ens^land. 

We  ask,  therefore,  a  continuation  of  the  present  rate  to  enable 
us  to  continue  the  development  of  this  industry,  and  we  base  our 
argument  specifically  upon  the  following  groun(&: 

First.  Our  labor  costs  are  from  two  to  two  and  one-third  times  those 
of  our  foreign  competitors. 

Second.  The  advantage  accruing  to  us  by  anv  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  raw  material  will  be  absolutely  negligiole,  and  there  are 
considerable  classes  of  material  entering  into  the  maintenance  of 
our  business  which  will  not  be  affected  at  all. 

Third.  The  best  possible  evidence  of  our  inability  to  stand  any 
reduction  is  that  one-third  of  the  total  American  consumption  is 
even  now  in  the  hands  of  forei^  manufacturers,  and  that  unless  we 
are  properly  protected  the  entire  business  is  likely  to  pass  to  them. 

Fourth.  That  in  the  manufacture  of  antifriction  bearings  we  can 
use  only  intelligent  and  exceptionally  high-grade  labor;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  percentage  of  that  labor  entering  into  our  costs  is  a 
larger  factor  than  in  almost  any  other  industry. 

Fifth.  That  the  industry  being  of  such  recent  development,  we 
have  had  as  yet  no  adequate  returns. 

Sixth.  That  the  difference  between  our  cost  of  production  and 
the  selling  price  is  so  small  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us,  in  the 
event  of  uie  proposed  reduction  in  duty  going  into  effect,  to  further 
share  the  home  market  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Seventh.  The  foreign  manufacturers — of  whom  but  three  were 
represented  in  this  country  two  years  ago,  whereas  now  more  than 
12  find  this  an  attractive  market — supply  one-third  of  the  American 
demand,  and  at  a  satisfactory  profit,  or  the  trade  would  not  continue, 
without  the  maintenance  of  any  plant  or  equipment  whatsoever, 
and  without  employing  a  single  doJlar's  worth  of  American  labor  or 
the  use  of  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  American  material. 
'  Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  labor  cost  of  this 
article  ? 

Mr.  WooDWAiu).  It  is  about  60  to  70  per  cent. 

We  have  here  with  us  Mr.  Wade,  who  operated  a  factory  for  one  of 
these  companies  in  Berlin.  He  mil  explain  to  the  committee  later 
just  what  labor  costs  over  there  and  various  other  matters  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  foreigners 
supply  one-third  of  the  present  demand  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  That  statement  refers  to  one-third  of  the  present 
volume  of  business;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  WooDW^ARD.  Yes;  in  the  manufacture  of  these  antifriction 
bearings  about  one-third  of  the  total  use  of  them  in  this  country  is 
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supplied  by  the  importer.  The  importer  gets  them  mostly  from 
Germany. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  demand  has  largely  increased  through  the 
increased  manufacture  of  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  WooDWAHD,  It  has. 

Senator  Johnson.  Have  you  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  of 
home  manufacturers  in  this  countir  ? 

Mr.  WooDWABD.  We  could  supply  the  demand  if  we  could  get  the 
business. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  many  concerns  in  tWs  country  manufac- 
ture these  antifriction  balls  1 

Mr.  Woodward.  About  five  or  six.  There  are  four  represented 
here. 

Senator  Johnson.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  The  New  Departure  Co.  is  at  Bristol,  Conn.  The 
Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.  is  at  Philadelphia.  The  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Co.  is  at  Newark,  N.  J.  The  Timkin  Roller  Bearing  Co.  is 
at  Canton,  Ohio.  Then  there  is  a  smaller  manufacturer  at  Buffalo, 
and  I  do  not  recall  where  the  other  one  is.     He  is  verv  small. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  cost  per  pound  ?  Can  you  estimate 
the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  We  sell  these  products 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  cost,  first? 

Mr.  Woodward.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  about 


Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  whole  cost,  raw  material  and  labor? 

Mr.  Woodward.  It  varies  with  the  size  of  the  article.  A  large 
bearing,  such  as  I  handed  you,  costs  about  $1.25  a  pound.  Tne 
small  one  costs  about  S3. 75  a  pound. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  do  you  sell  the  large  ones  for? 

Mr.  Woodward.  The  price  is  a  little  more  than  $4.04.  The  cost 
is  about  $3.75. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  that  the  larger  one? 

Mr.  Woodward.  The  smaller  one. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  inquired  first  about  the  larger  one. 

Mr.  Woodward.  The  larger  one  sells  for  about  $7.10. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  the  cost  to  you  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  About  50  cents  less  than  that.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world,  Senator,  whether  these  things  are  manu- 
factured in  lots  of  a  thousand  or  whether  they  are  manufactured  in 
lots  of  100,  or  1  or  2  at  a  time.  We  can  not  make  any  money  on 
those  bearings  unless  they  are  put  through  in  large  lots. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  get  your  orders  largely  from  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers;  do  you? 

Mr.  Woodward.  The  automobile  industry  uses  most  of  these 
bearings.  They  are  coming  to  be  used,  however,  in  other  branches 
of  industry,  because  they  will  save  from  15  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
power.  I  should  like  to  spin  that  bearing  for  you,  and  show  you 
lust  what  a  free-running  thing  it  is  [demonstrating  operation  of 
bearing]. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  used  on  anvthing  except  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  used,  in  machinery  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  used,  although  not  very  largely  yet. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  used  in  machinery'  employed  m  what 
industries  ? 
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Mr.  Woodward.  Flour  machinery,  wood-working  machinery,  and 
elevfitors;  it  is  coming  to  be  used  on  ships,  and  it  is  coming  to  be 
used  on  trolley  cars. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  one-third  of  all  the  product  that  is  used 
comes  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  One-tliird  of  the  total  use  of  these  bearings  is 
made  abroad. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  say  was  the  total  production  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  About  $9,000,000  worth. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  the  tables  furnished  in  the  report  of  the  House 
committee  I  find  this  statement:  That  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
antifriction  balls  in  1910  was  $1,326,922,  and  in  1911,  $1,083,894. 
So,  according  to  that,  it  would  not  bo  much  more  than. one-ninth  of 
the  whole. 

Mr.  Woodward.  Senator  Simmons,  that  is  just  the  point  I  should 
like  to  bring  out.  That  is  the  price  abroad — the  "price  in  Germany. 
You  must  add  to  that  45  per  cent  duty;  you  must  add  from  5  to  6  per 
cent  for  carriage  across  the  water  ana  insurance;  then  you  must  add 
the  selling  cost  in  this  countr}'',  the  cost  of  advertising,  the  cost  of 
warehousing  the  goods;  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  are 
sold  in  this  country  at  about  twice  that  figure. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  mentioned  $9,000,000  as  the  tot^l 
output^id  you  include  in  that  the  selling  cost  and  everything  1 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Or  is  that  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No;  that  is  the  selling  cost,  including  the  impor- 
tations. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  importation  prices  given  here  are  what- 
ever the  goods  may  be  undervalued,  too,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  They  are;  yes,  sir.  There  has  been  that  under- 
valuation. 

Senator  Simmons.  Following  that  table  a  little  further,  I  find  that 
the  duties  in  1911  amounted  to  $487,752;  so  that  the  invoice  price 
plus  the  duty  that  year  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  at>out 
$1,600,000. 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  say  they  seil  in  this  country  at  twice 
the  invoice  price  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Approximately  twice. 

Senator  Simmons.  Twice  the  invoice  price  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  About  twice  the  invoice  price;  yes.  sir.  They 
have  to  advertise  the  goods;  they  have  to  sell  them;  tney  have  to 
carry  them  and  pay  those  costs;  they  have  to  deliver  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  what  the  invoice  price  is  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  can  tell  you  very  closely  for  any  given  size  of 
bearing. 

Senator  Simmons.  Take  that  large  one. 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  have  not  the  exact  information.  Senator.  I  can 
get  it  for  you  veiy  closelv. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  tney  were  to  sell  that  for  twice  the  invoice 
price  here,  would  not  that  be  higher  than  you  are  selling  yours  for  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  It  might  in  some  cases  and  it  might  not  in  others. 
There  is  not  any  positive  rule  about  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
imagination  about  it. 
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Senator  Simmons.  If  the  undervaluation  is  as  glaring  as  that,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  customs  officials  have  not  taken  cognizance  of  the 
fact.  I  thought  we  had  a  board  now  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
these  imports  were  not  undervalued. 

Mr.  Woodward.  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  that 
respect,  Senator  Simmons,  during  the  last  three  years. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  these  antifric- 
tion balls  sell  for  in  England  and  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly.  We  export  about 
1  per  cent  of  our  product. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  do  you  export  it  to  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  It  largely  goes  to  England.  It  consists  of  steel 
balls.     I  should  like  to  show  you  what  a  steel  ball  is. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  proportion  of  your  output  do  you  export  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Less  than  1  per  cent.  Those  are  the  large  size. 
[Producing  samples  of  steel  balls.] 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  what  you  export  from  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  WooDWAED.  That  is  what  we  export. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  know  what  the  others  export  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  They  export  less  than  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  that  used  for  i      , 

Mr.  Woodward.  That  is  a  ball  that  is  used  for  making  an  antifric- 
tion bearing.  It  may  ^o  in  a  larger  size  of  one  of  these  bearings,  such 
as  you  have  there.    There  [prooucing  samples]  are  some  small  onesr 

oenator  Simmons.  When  you  sell  those  to  England,  do  you  sell 
them  at  a  lower  price  than  you  do  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Woodward.  We  sell  them  in  this  country  at  about  50  cents. 
We  sell  them  abroad  at  about  31  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  do  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  We  do  it  for  this  reason,  Senator  Simmons :  There 
is  a  market  for  antifriction  bearings  if  they  are  made  over  there.  We 
have  a  man  who  represents  us  in  Englano,  and  he  can  sell  some  steel 
balls.  We  are  desirous  of  keeping  tnat  connection  until  we  can  get 
our  manufacturing  started  in  England.  That  is  the  only  way  to  com- 
pete— the  only  way  to  get  that  business  over  there. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  want  to  establish  a  plant  oyer  there  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  We  shall  before  very  long  establish  a  plant  over 
there;  yesj  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  sell  those  for  45  cents  here,  you  say? 

Mr.  Woodward.  About  50  cents  here  and  31  cents  over  tnere. 

Senator  Cullom.  Why  do  you  want  to  establish  a  plant  oyer  there  ? 

Mr.  W^ooDWARD.  Because  we  can  not  manufacture  in  this  country 
and  sell  over  there  at  a  profit.  We  can  not  break  even  on  it.  We 
lose  money. 

Senator  Cullom.  So  you  are  going  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  We  have  to  go  to  England  to  ffet  that  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  making  money  or  losing  money  when 
you  sell  them  in  this  country  for  50  cents  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  We  make  a  little  money. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  must  lose  when  you  sell  them  in  England 
for  31  cents,  tjien? 

Mr.  Woodward.  We  do.  Senator  Simmons;  but  1  per  cent  of  our 
sales  is  a  very  small  amount.  We  are  willing  to  lose  a  httle  there  to 
keep  that  connection,  to  keep  our  name  there. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  get  your  name  there  very  much 
with  1  per  cent  of  your  product,. do  you? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Through  our  representative  there  we  are  known 
to  most  of  the  consumers  by  having  lists  sent  around. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  they  buy  little  or  much  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Little. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  these  products  patented  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes;  they  are  largely  patented.  The  large  bear- 
ing that  I  showed  you  first,  that  first  land  of  bearing,  we  pay  royalty 
on  to  a  German  concern.  This  industry  was  developed  about  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  The  German  Deutsche-Wafen-Fabriken  em- 
ployed a  man  named  Stribech,  a  professor  in  one  of  the  institutions, 
to  make  a  thoroughly  scientific  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  he 
did  so.  Then  this  German  corporation  got  some  patents  on  their 
product.     Now  we  pay  a  royalty  to  them  on  that  product. 

Senator  McCumberI!  This  is  a  Germanpatent,  tnen  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  It  is  owned  by  a  Grerman  concern.  It  is  an 
American  patent. 

Senator  MoCtTMBER.  If  you  are  paying  a  royalty  here,  how  can 
anvone  else  sell  the  same  tning  in  tnis  country  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  The  matter  is  not  yet  clearly  decided  in  the 
courts.  It  is  a  matter  of  litigation.  This  German  concern  proceeded 
against  us  first  and  we  took  a  license.  Now  they  are  proceeding 
against  other  makers.  Whether  they  will  be  successful  or  not  I  do 
not  know.  Of  course,  if  they  are  not  successful,  if  the  patents  are 
not  sustained,  we  will  cease  to  pay  the  royalty.  But  it  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  at  the  time,  when  the  court  held  that  their  patents  were 
valid,  to  either  stop  or  pay  the  royalty — and  we  are  now  paying  the 
royalty  to  that  German  concern. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  manufacture  a  similar  article  in 
England  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  It  is  almost  exactly  the  same  thing,  sir.  It  is 
made  to  the  same  sizes  within  two-tentns  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch. 
This  whole  product  is  made  and  guaranteed  to  within  two-tenths  of 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  ordinary  sheet  of  paper  is  two  or 
three  thousandths  in  thickness.  It  is  the  most  accurate  work  there  is, 
sir.  I  might  say  to  you  that  four  years  ago  we  had  to  educate  two  of 
the  best  steel  makers  in  this  country  to  make  a  steel  that  would  do 
this  work.  They  did  not  make  it.  They  did  not  know  how  to  make 
it.  We  had  to  send  our  own  metallurgist  into  their  mills  and  let  him 
stay  right  there  until  they  did  just  what  we  wanted  done. 

After  getting  the  right  steel  it  is  useless  until  it  is  properly  heat 
treated.  If  you  raise  its  temperature  perhaps  to  1,400°  ana  then  cool 
it,  you  might  better  have  cast  iron.  Ii  you  raise  it  to  1,426°  or  1,460° 
ana  then  cool  it  properljr,  it  is  the  finest  metal  that  ever  has  been 
made.  If  you  haa  raised  it  to  1,560°,  you  would  have  spoiled  it  again. 
In  other  words,  it  has  to  be  handled  most  carefully.  All  of  our  treat- 
ment furnaces  are  very  carefully  pryometered,  so  that  we  know 
exactly  what  the  temperatures  are,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
product  unless  you  do  that. 

The  accuracy  required  in  manufacturing  those  steel  balls  is  greater 
than  I  was  mentioning.  They  vary  less  in  the  various  diameters  and 
sets  of  the  various  balls  than  one-tenth  of  a  thousandth.     I  have  a 
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report  here  from  Dr.  Stratton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  who  exam- 
ined some  balls  for  us  and  measured  them.    He  says: 

The  above  figures  aire  correct  to— 
Not  four-tenths  of  a  thousandth,  but — 

To  four-himdredthB  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  for  the  absolute  diameters,  and  to 
two  one-hundredthfi  lor  the  range  of  diameters  of  dngle  balls.  Summarized,  from  the 
measurements  made,  all  the  balls  seem  to  be  spherical  well  within  one-tenth  of  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch  (the  previous  figures  show  it  is  about  half  that),  and  moat  of 
them  are  so  within  five  one-nundredths  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

This  is  an  industry  that  is  next,  gentlemen.  It  was  developed  in 
Germany.  We  ^re  following  as  fast  as  we  can.  If  we  can  have  the 
same  protection  we  have  now  for  a  number  of  years,  we  can  de- 
velop this  business  and  keep  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Woodward.  The  business  has  practically  developed  witlun 
six  years. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  been  in  the  business  only  six  years  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  personally  have  been  in  the  business  three 
years. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  they  have  been  manufacturing  in  this 
country  for  six  years  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of 
experimental  work,  a  great  deal  of  trying  to  find  out.  For  instance, 
a  steel  maker  would  come  to  us  and  say:  ^'Now^  I  know  just  the 
steel  you  want;  I  would  like  to  send  you  some  of  it/'  and  he  would 
send  it  along,  and  he  did  not  know  at  what  temperature  it  had  to  be 
heat  treated;  he  did  not  know  what  the  chrome  content  was,  what 
the  nickel  content  was,  what  other  alloys  were  in  it,  and  what  their 
^ect  might  be  on  the  temperature  of  neat  treatment.  We  had  to 
discover  that;  and  finally,  in  order  to  get  the  steel  for  this  work,  we 
had  to  write  our  own  specifications^  and  say  to  the  steel  maker :  ' '  Now, 
make  that,  and  we  will  take  nothing  else,  and  we  will  analyze  every 
bar  that  comes  in."  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  this 
high-grade  alloy  steel  we  do  analyze  every  bar  to  see  that  it  is 
according  to  the  specifications. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  do  you  get  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  We  get  it  from  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  in  this 
country,  and  the  Holcomb  Steel  Co.,  and  we  get  a  little  abroad.  We 
keep  in  touch  with  the  foreign  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  the  German  price  ? 

iir.  Woodward.  I  know  that  we  can  import  it  for  practically  the 
same  price  that  we  pay  here.  There  are  some  steels  made  abroaa  that 
we  can  import  at  a  less  price — a  considerably  less  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  After  the  duty  is  paid,  the  price  to  you  is  the 
same  as  that  in  this  market  1  . 

Mr.  Woodward.  That  is  approximately  the  case,  now;  yes,  sir. 
As  I  say,  there  is  steel  which  can  be  imported  at  considerably  less 
than  the  price  charged  in  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  talking  now  about  the  raw  material  or 
about  these  products  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  am  talking  about  the  raw  material,  Senator,  in 
the  bar  stock. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  was  asking  the  German  price  of  this  ball  here, 
and  of  the  antifriction  bearing  there.  Do  you  Eiow  what  it  is  in  the 
German  market  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  It  is  approximately  half.  I  can  not  tell  you 
offliand  just  what  that  bearing  sells  for  abroad.  I  con  get  tnat 
information  for  you  if  you  want  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  should  hke  to  have  that  information. 

Jfr.  Woodward.  I  will  get  it  for  you. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  does  it  sell  for  here,  approximately  1 

Mr.  Woodward.  That  bearing  sells  for  a  little  over  $7 — about  $7.10. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  information  showing  the  difference 
between  the  wage  scale  in  Germany  and  that  in  this  country  for 
manufacturing  this  class  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  We  have  here  Mr.  Wade,  who  is  superintendent 
of  the  New  Departure  Co.  Mr.  Wade  is  a  Georgian  by  birtii.  He 
went  to  Connecticut  in  the  mechanical  industry  and  has  become  super- 
intendent of  that  company.  Some  years  ago  the  company  decided 
to  manufacture  in  Germany  because  they  could  not  compete  over 
there  with  a  product  made  here,  and  they  sent  Mr.  Wade  over  to 
open  and  run  that  shop  in  (Jermany,  right  close  to  Berlin.  The  com- 
mittee, I  think,  has  had  the  time  dooka  which  Mr.  Wade  kept  when 
he  was  there.  Mr.  Wade  is  here,  and  he  will  be  very  glad  to  explain 
that  matter  to  you  in  exact  detail. 

If  there  is  nothing  more,  I  will  give  the  floor  to  Mr.  Wade. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  you  were  selling  this  ball  over  there 
for  20  cents  less  than  you  sold  it  for  here — about  19  cents  less  than 
you  sold  it  for  here. 

Mr.  Woodward.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is, you  are  selling  it  that  way  in  England? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes. 

Senator  Sibimons.  How  do  you  know  the  Germans  are  not  selling 
these  balls  in  our  market  for  less  than  they  are  selling  them  for  in 
their  own  market,  just  as  you  sell  in  their  market  for  less  than  you 
do  in  ours  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Because  we  meet  the  German  price  here.  We 
know  the  German  price  here.    We  watch  that  pretty  closely. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  say  you  sell  for  less  there  than  you  do 
here. 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  question  I  ask  you  is.  How  do  you  know 
that  they  do  not  sell  for  more  there  than  they  do  here,  just  like 
you  do  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  do  not  quite  catch  the  point. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  are  selling  m  England  for  less  than 
you  seU  for  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  do  you  know  that  when  the  German  meets 

?rour  price  here  he  is  not  selling  for  less  in  this  country  than  he  sella 
or  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Woodward.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  from  having 
actuaUy  gone  and  made  a  piu*chase  and  come  here;  out  I  know  he 
has  to  pay  45  per  cent  duty,  and  I  know  about  what  his  range  of 
prices  is,  and  about  what  he  sells  for  here.  He  sells  for  a  little  better 
than  50  cents  here— about  56  cents. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  your  only  knowledge  of  the  price  in  the 
German  market— the  nrice  here  ? 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  except  in  a  general  way.  We  have  not 
made  any  careful  investigation  to  see  just  what  the  Germans  are 
selling  for. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  point  I  had  in  my  mind  was  that  if  you 
sold  your  product  in  the  foreign  markets  for  less  than  you  do  here 
at  home,  the  German  mi^ht  be  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Woodward.  In  this  country  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes.  If  you  can  do  it,  he  may  do  it.  If  you  are 
doing  it  as  a  business  proposition,  he  may  be  doing  it  as  a  business 
proposition. 

Mr.  Woodward.  If  you  will  bring  the  tariff  down  and  let  him  in. 
I  guess  he  will  be  very  glad  to.  We  can  get  the  exact  information,  if 
you  want  it,  about  these  various  products — the  prices  for  which  they 
are  sold  in  Germany.    We  meet  the  prices  in  England. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  can  give  us  any  information  that  is  reU- 
able  as  to  the  German  price  in  the  German  market,  I  should  like  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  Woodward.  We  will  eet  that  for  you  with  pleasure.  We  will 
get  that  completely.     Woula  you  like  to  haveit  in  England,  too  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Woodward.  All  right,  sir.  We  will  have  such  a  statement  pre- 
pared and  submit  it  to  you,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Submit  it  as  part  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Woodward.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOBS  F.  WADE»  BEPBESEITTIHa  THE  NEW 

DEPABTTJBE  CO.,  OF  BEISTOL,  CONN. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  superintendent  of  what  concern? 

Mr.  Wade.  I  am  with  the  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Bristol,  Conn. 

I  am  here  more  especially  in  the  interest  of  labor  conditions,  as  I 
know  a  good  deal  in  regard  to  that,  having  been  brought  up  as  a 
laborer  myself  and  having  worked  at  the  different  branches  since  I 
was  9  years  old  up  to  the  present  time.  After  leaving  the  cotton 
plantation  I  was  for  a  numoer  of  years  in  the  mercantile  business. 
Leaving  that  in  1889  I  entered  the  manufacturing  business  with  the 
New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.,  now  of  Bristol,  Conn.  I  started 
to  work  with  them  as  a  bench  hand  and  continued  for  a  number  of 
years,  working  my  way  up  from  the  bench  work  to  contractor,  from 
that  to  foreman  of  the  different  departments,  and  finally  to  general 
superintendent  of  the  whole  plant. 

In  1904  we  were  forced  to  go  to  Germany  to  protect  our  patents; 
and  the  company  saw  fit  to  send  me  to  Germany  to  estabhsh  a 
factory.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  remain  there  until  the  beginning 
of  1910.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  experience  over  there  in  regard  to 
the  labor  question  would  be  very  valuable  to  this  committee;  and  I 
have  saved  the  books  that  I  had  with  me,  which  I  will  present  to  the 
committee  later,  and  have  everything  complete,  with  the  exception 
of  the  book  that  we  kept  with  the  rate  of  each  man — a  little  hand- 
book that  the  timekeeper  kept,  with  the  prices.  But  I  have  one 
book  that  the  Senate  can  easily  understand,  that  was  kept  by  my 
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boy  the  first  year  I  was  over  there,  and  was  kept  in  a  very  simple 
manner. 

The  time  books,  kept  according  to  the  Gennan  Government  rules, 
might  puzzle  you,  because  they  are  somewhat  mixed  up,  as  we  have 
to  keep  the  kranken  kasse,  or  what  we  would  call  a  sick  benefit, 
separate  from  the  other  items.  This  sick  benefit,  of  course,  we  must 
deduct  each  week  from  each  one  of  the  laborers;  and  the  company 
must  place  the  same  amount  to  the  credit  of  each  individual;  and 
once  a  month  it  is  collected  and  paid  in  to  the  Govemm^it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  class.  That  covers  sick  benefits,  you  know, 
such  as  doctors'  bills  and  bills  which  necessarily  result  in  sickness, 
taking  care  of  hospitals,  etc. 

There  is  no  douot  that  this  would  be  very,  very  valuable  to  you; 
and  I  have  been  thinking  for  a  few  days  that  if  I  could  secure  the  rate 
of  wages  in  the  forei^  countries  it  might  also  be  valuable  to  you 
gentlemen  in  considering  this  matter  of  the  tariff  rate.  I  have  here 
a  chart  that  I  started  to  prepare,  but  I  have  only  America,  England, 
and  Germany  put  down  on  it. 

I  wish  to  talk  to-day  from  the  laboring  standpoint  more  particu- 
larly than  anvthing  else,  as,  to  my  mind,  all  that  we  really  need  is  to 
bring  the  scale  of  wages  of  the  foreign  countries  up  to  a  level  with  the 
scale  of  wages  of  America. 

Senator  SmMONs.  Right  there  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  if  you 
know,  what  is  the  German  duty  on  tliis  product  that  you  are  going 
to  talk  about  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  The  duty,  I  believe,  is  45  per  cent  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  same  as  ours? 

Mr.  Wade.  The  German  duty?  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
remember  in  regard  to  that.  I  am  not  posted  on  much  of  anything 
except  the  labor  end  of  it.     That  possibly  can  be  obtained  for  you. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  protected  over  there  by  a  high  rate  of  duty, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that  matter.  You  see,  I  was  not  in 
the  ball-bearing  business  or  roller-bearing  business  in  Germany.  We 
were  there  simply  to  protect  our  patent  on  the  coaster  brake. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  that  was  the  industry  in  which  you 
claimed  to  have  the  wage  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  We  have  the  scale  of  wages,  which  is  practic-ally  the 
same  in  the  coaster-brake  business  as  it  is  in  the  roller-bearing  and 
ball-bearing  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  not  the  wages  in  the  roller-bearing 
business,  then? 

Mr.  Wade.  No,  sir;  but  we  use  the  same  class  of  help,  yon  know. 
It  is  practically  the  same  thing.  We  use  similar  machinery,  with  the 
exception  of  some  special  machinery  that  is  provided  if  or  special 
operations. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  same  wage  scale  applies  to  both  classes  of 
workmen  in  this  country,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  no  doubt  it  would  in  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  understand  why  you  went  over  there 
to  protect  the  patent  on  this  product  here — antifriction  bearings. 

Mr.  Wade.  It  was  a  coaster  and  brake  combined.  You  see  this 
product  was  invented  since  I  was  in  Germany — that  is,  the  latter  part 
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of  the  time  I  was  over  there.  It  was  started  in  this  country.  I  did 
not  manufacture  ball  bearings  in  Germany.  It  was  a  coaster  and 
brake  combined. 

I  should  like  to  submit  this  chart  to  you  sentlemen  as  Aowing  tixe 
comparison  between  the  three  countnes  iimere  I  could  obtain  the 
prices. 

In  America  our  average  scale  is  23  cents  per  hoiu*.  In  England  it  is 
14  cents  per  hour.  In  Germany  it  is  10  cents  per  hour.  You  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  German  scale  of  wages  which  we  paid  was  paid  in 
Berlin — that  is,  in  Weissensee,  which  is  about  100  yards  from  the 
Berlin  line.  It  is  all  built  right  up  t(^ther,  and.  is  practically  the 
same  city.  The  factory  is  just  over  the  Berlin  line.  But  we  have 
here  the  highest  wages  paid  in  continental  Europe.  [Exhibiting 
chart  to  committee.]  Beniil,  of  course,  as  is  generally  Imown,  does 
pay  the  highest  wages  on  the  Continent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Right  there,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  Our  average 
rate  is  23  cents;  the  rate  in  England  is  14  cents;  and  in  Germany  10 
cents.  Do  I  understand  you  as  arguing  to  the  conmiittee  that  the 
rate  of  23  cents  in  this  country  is  a  result  of  tariff  protection  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  what  it  is  the  result  of,  only  the 
high  cost  of  living,  I  should  judge.  We  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
over  here,  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  laboriog  man  Uves  any  better  here 
than  he  aoes  on  the  other  side  for  that  matter. 

Senator  Sdcmons.  Are  you  not  arguing  to  us  that  this  rate  ought 
to  be  kept  up  at  what  it  is  now  because,  as  a  result  of  the  tariff,  wages 
are  higher  in  this  country,  and  will  continue  liigher  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  have  no  tariff  duties  on  these  things  in 
England.  That  is  a  free^trade  country.  They  have  a  tiuiff  very 
much  like  ours  in  Germany — our  protective  tanff.  How  is  it,  than, 
that  being  so,  that  in  free-trade  England  the  wages  average  4  cents 
higher  than  they  do  in  protected  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  account  for  that  myself.    I 
ot  that  scale  of  wages  from  a  friend  that  estabhshed  a  factory  in 

hio,  Mr.  Timkin.  The  Timkin  roller-bearing  people  furnished  me 
that  information  as  to  England. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  would  look  from  that  statemonit  as  though 
protection  in  Germany  does  not  have  the  same  effect  upon  wages 
that  you  contend  it  does  in  this  country,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
England,  a  free-trade  countiy,  the  wages  are  higher  than  they  are 
in  this  protected  country,  the  two  being  separated  by  only  a  short 
distance  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Wade.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  makes  the  difference  between 
England  and  Germany. 

I^nator  Smoot.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  Germany  the  duty  that 
is  placed  upon  the  product  there  is  to  protect  the  German  market 
from  any  other  outside  manufacturer?  And  is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  the  German  market  is  so  small,  and  their  manufacturers  are 
so  great  and  so  many,  that  they  are  compelled  to  go  into  the  world's 
trade  or  world's  market  and  secure  an  outlet  for  their  production, 
and  that  the  standard  of  living  and  rate  of  wage  established  in  that 
country  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
trade  outside  of  Germany  ? 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  is  a  day's  work  over  there  f  What  are  the 
hours  of  employment  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  When  we  started,  we  started  with  10  houis'  work. 
That  is,  we  started  at  7  o'clock,  stopped  for  %  second  breatcfast  at 
half  past  9,  shut  down  for  an  hour  at  noon,  and  stopped  for  eoffee  at 
half  past  4. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  it  amounted  to  10  hours? 

Mr.  Wade.  We  figured  10  hours  out  of  it.  Not  being  accustomed 
to  that,  I  got  togewer  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  and 
insisted  that  that  be  changed,  to  see  if  we  could  not  work  in  a  way 
that  would  not  result  in  wasting  power  so  often.  So  finally  we 
adopted  a  9-hour  day,  quitting  at  5  o'clock,  and  cutting  out  the 
coffee  in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Simmons.  Nine  hours  is  a  day  over  there? 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  also  work  10  houis. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  they  work  on  Saturdays  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  We  quit  every  Saturday  at  5  o'clock. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  work  six  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  are  the  hours  in  the  American  industry? 

Mr.  Wade.  We  work  10  hours  a  day,  with  the  exception  of  Satui^ 
day,  when  we  work  9  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Wade  ?  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  to  the  conunittee, 
Mr.  Wade  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  No;  nothing  further  that  I  know  of,  except  that  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  committee  that  in  considering  this  wage 
matter  on  behalf  of  American  workmen  I  feel  that  it  is  our  du^  that 
it  should  be  figured  from  a  labor  standpoint.  Of  course  the  manu- 
facturers can  live  where  the  workmen  can  not.  For  instance,  if  we 
close  our  factories  to-day,  the  manufacturer  has  some  money  which 
he  can  still  live  on.  But  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  city,  as  I  am, 
and  seeing  how  quickly  the  poor  class  of  laboring  peopie  have  to 
apply  for  charity,  I  take  this  stand. 

For  instance,  some  of  the  neighboring  factories  have  been  closed 
down.  Ours  have  been  very  fortunate;  we  are  running  faU  time 
at  present;  but  I  know  some  of  these  poorer  classes  of  men,  you 
know,  that  are  not  skilled  workmen.  Only  last^  week  I  had  a  man 
come  to  my  house — that  is,  his  wife  came  to  m^  house  after  he  had 
applied  at  the  factory,  and  also  came  to  my  ofiice  down  at  the  city 
hall — seeking  work,  and  hated  very  much  to  ask  for  aid  from  the  city. 

When  I  see  these  things,Jgentlemen^  althoiigh  I  never  was  in  favor  of 
a  tariff  bill,  having  been  brought  up  m  the  ^uth  and  always  having 
been  opposed  to  a  tariff,  actual  experience  has  proven  to  me  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  Anaerican  people — that 
is,  the  wage  earuer.  And  seeing  it  from  both  sides,  naving  been 
brought  up  as  a  laborer  and  havmg  gotten  up  to  where  I  can  look 
at  the  other  side  of  it — ^and  not  only  that,  but  viewing  it,  as  I  say, 
from  the  charity  standpoint — ^I  should  like  very  much  to  have  you 
consider  this  matter  if  you  will. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  mayor  of  Bristol,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Wade  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  that  the  election  there  was  very 
close.  The  Democrats  and  Republicans  both  turned  out  in  a  body 
to  elect  me.     Of  course  I  have  been  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
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P^rty,  and  for  a  great  many  years  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
borough  govemipent.    That  was  before  I  went  abroad. 

Senator  Snoioi^s.  You  were  elected  as  a  Democrat,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Wadb.  I  was  always  elected  as  a  Democrat. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  A  protection  Democrat. 

Mr.  Wape.  In  this  last  election,  which  was  the  first  election  in 
which  I  ever  took  any  interest,  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  Democrats 
and  RepubUcans  both  turned  out  in  a  body  to  try  to  elect  me  against 
a  Socialist  ticket,  which  I  defeated  by  only  10. 

Senator  ^oqt.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions.  In  the  first 
place,  when  you  send  in  the  statement  that  you  promised  the  com- 
mittee you  would  send,  if  you  are  not  using  these  books,  I  should  like 
very  much  to  have  you  leave  them  with  the  committee,  because  your 
figures  may  be  questioned  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  should  like  veiy  much  to  have  the  books  there 
to  substantiate  the  statement  that  you  may  send.  Then,  again,  you 
m^de  the  statement  that  the  workmgman  in  Germany  is  just  arout 
as  well  off  as  the  workingman  in  this  country.    Did  you  mean  that  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  Considering  the  cost  of  living  and  suchlike. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  spent  (}uite  a  ^ood  deal  of  time  in  Germany 
and  I  got  an  entirely  different  mipressioQ.  Does  not  meat  cost  as 
much  in  Germany  as  it  does  in  this  country — I  mean  the  same  class 
of  meat  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  If  you  eat  the  same  class  of  food  that  we  do  here,  it 
does.  My  expense  of  living  the  first  two  years  I  was  there  was  more 
than  in  America. 

Senator  Smqot.  Ah,  certainly. 

Mr.  Wade.  I  wanted  a  good  beefsteak,  and  I  got  it,  and  I  had  to 
pay  for  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  you  had  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Wade.  I  had  to  pay  45  cents  a  pound  in  American  money  for 
a  good  beefsteak. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  done  the  same  thing;  so  I  wanted  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  statement  you  made. 

Mr.  Wade.  I  am  glad  you  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  flour  that  the  German  buys  costs  him  just  as 
much  in  Germany  as  it  costs  here  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  The  average  workmaa  does  not  eat  much  flour  there, 
aside  from  rye  bread,  you  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  in  the  case  of  the  workman;  but  when  he 
really  wants  a  piece  of  white  bread,  such  as  an  American  wants,  he 
has  to  pay  for  it,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Wadb.  He  has  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  than  you  pay  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly. 

Senator  MoCumbek.  What  you  mean,  then,  is  that  he  is  willing  to 
live  on  a  great  deal  less  there  than  he  would  be  here  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  He  is  willing  to  live  on  a  great  deal  less  there  than  he 
would  be  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  he  knows  nothing  better  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  wiis,  right  here,  in  regard  to 
that;  I  have  gone  to  the  market  myself,  evenings,  to  investigate  these 
things,  because  it  puzzled  me  when  I  first  went  there  to  faiow  how 
the  people  lived.    They  all  seemed  to  be  healthy  and  good-natured, 
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and  seemed  to  be  getting  along  fairly  weU.  But  it  was  the  first  time 
in  my  life  that  I  ever  saw  a  lady  buy  one-eighth  of  a  pound  of  meat. 
My  wife  was  with  me.  We  stayed  around  in  the  market  then,  look- 
ing to  see  how  the  things  were  conducted.  It  is  a  result  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  thev  are  doing  it.  They  seem  to  fare  well  and  to  be 
well  contented:  but  if  they  live  the  same  as  we  do  here  it  will  cost 
them  a  good  deal  more,  and  they  can  not  earn  enough  to  pay  for 
what  they  do  eat. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  true  that  rye  bread,  such  as  they  eat,  is 
cheaper  than  the  bread  that  the  American  workmen  eat  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  true  that  the  beer  that  they  drink  is  cheaper 
than  the  beer  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Wade.  Because  you  can  get  a  quart  of  beer  there  for  3  pfennigs, 
of  the  very  best. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  if  the  laboring  man  in  Germany  lived  upon  the 
8ame  high  standard  of  living,  and  bought  the  same  class  of  goods  that 
are  bought  in  America — that  is,  if  he  had  to  buy  them  in  Germany — he 
could  not  possibly  do  it,  could  he  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  It  would  be  impossible,  because  the  highest  rate  of 
wages  over  there  would  be  $1.50,  and  you  know  how  far  that  would 
go  here,  if  he  had  to  pay  the  same  prices. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  has  to  eat  horse  steak  instead  of  roast  beef. 

Mr.  Wade.  He  could  not  do  it.  He  could  not  eat  but  about  once 
a  week,  if  he  did  that. 

Senator  Smoo7.  I  understand  also  that  the  things  upon  which  peo- 
ple subsist  over  there  cost  about  as  much  as  they  do  over  here. 

Mr.  Wade.  That  is  true^  if  you  eat  beef,'  for  mstance.  I  have  had 
a  beefsteak  over  there  which  cost  what  was  equivalent  to  practicallj 
45  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  I  understand  that  some  of  the  things  wbidi 
they  eat  there  cost  mor«  than  they  do  here.  ^ 

Mr.  Wade.  How  is  that  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Some  of  the  eatables  which  they  consume  there 
cost  more  than  they  do  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Wadb.  Certainly. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  some  cost  a  Uttle  less  t 

Mr.  Wade.  Some  cost  a  great  deal  less. 

Senator  Simmons.  Taking  it  altogether,  do  not  the  things  which 
a  man  consumes — which  he  eats — over  there,  cost  something  like  as 
much  as  they  do  here  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  No,  sir;  not  to  the  average  man  they  do  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  1  understood  you  as  claiming  in  your  first  state- 
ment that  the  prices  of  things  that  are  used  in  Uving  were  something 
about  the  same  there  as  they  are  here,  but  that  the  German  laborer 
did  not  Uve  as  high  over  there  as  they  did  here. 

Mr.  Wade.  He  does  not  eat  the  same  class  of  food  there  as  here; 
and  clothing  is  much  cheaper  there,  except  for  cotton  goods.  If  you 
buy  cotton  goods,  you  have  to  pay  more  for  them  than  you  do  in 
America. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  if  the  workman  buys  his  jumper  and  socks 
and  overalls,  all  made  of  cotton,  he  pays  as  much  as  in  this  countiy! 
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Mr.  Wade.  Yes;  more  than  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  in  Germany  they  have  the  same  system 
as  they  have  in  England;  they  have  first-class  markets  and  second- 
class  markets  and  third-class  markets  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  You  can  get  almost  anything  you  want  in  almost  any 
of  those  markets. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  go  to  the  city  of  Liverpool  and  go  up  Scot- 
land Road;  up  to  the  third-class  market,  and  see  what  they  nave  there, 
no  man  ever  lived  who  would  want  an  American  to  go  tnere  and  i)uy 
that  sort  of  stuff,  which  has  been  to  the  first  market  and  been  picked 
over  there,  and  been  sent  to  the  second  market,  and  rotted  there,  and 
then  gone  to  the  third-class  market. 

Mr.  Wade.  They  do  not  have  that  class  of  markets  in  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  have  some  little  difference  in  that  respect 
in  our  markets  here,  have  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  What;  in  regard  to  the  class  of  markets? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  do  you  not  have  a  higher  class  stock  here 
in  some  markets  than  in  othera  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes;  so  far  as  the  prices  are  concerned,  they  vary  in 
the  different  markets.  But  in  Benin  or  anywhere  in  Germany,  if  vou 
are  willing  to  live  on  horse  meat  you  can  live  a  good  deal  cheaper  than 
you  can  on  beefsteak. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  of  horse  meat 
consumed  over  there  1 

Mr.  Wade.  A  great  deal.  I  knew  70  butchers  to  be  arrested  in  one 
week  for  selling  horse  meat  for  beef. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  France  it  is  not  against  the  law  to  sell  horse 
meat. 

Mr.  Wade.  It  is  not  against  the  law  in  Germany  to  sell  it,  but  it 
must  be  represented  for  just  what  it  is;  and  it  is  much  cheaper  than 
beefsteak.  For  a  long  time  after  I  went  there  I  did  not  eat  much 
steak. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  the  German  laborers  use  much  horse  meat  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  A  great  deal;  yes.  There  is  a  horse-meat  market 
within  200  yards  of  our  factory. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  prejudice  against  horse  meat  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  better  than  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  no  doubt  eaten  it  many  times,  without 
knowing  it.  Going  through  the  country,  you  know,  vou  never  know 
what  you  are  gettmg,  at  these  Uttle  restaurants  and  hotels.  For  a 
while  after  I  got  over  there  I  had  a  great  aversion  to  it,  but  I  finally 
got  so  I  did  not  mind  it  much. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  something  like  savages  eating  dog. 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes. 

SenatorjSiMMONs.  You  found  the  German  laborer  a  pretty  healthy 
specimen,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  reasonably  contented  i 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes.  Those  people  have  never  been  outside  of  their 
own  country,  you  see. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  many  of  them  have  never  been  outside  of  their 
own  towns  ? 
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Mr.  Wade.  Yes. 

SeQator  Simhons.  There  are  some  in  this  country  who  have  not 
been  outside  of  their  own  towns,  too. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  very  limited  part  of  the  population  d 
the  United  States,  however. 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes.  People  of  the  laboring  class  over  there,  if  they 
go  from  one  place  to  another,  must  carry  their  pemut  bom  the  last 
place  where  they  worked,  and  also  a  permit  from  the  police  depart- 
ment, otherwise  the  can  not  obtain  a  job  in  another  community. 
They  can  not  go  from  one  part  of  the  same  city  to  anothar-unless  thej 
have  a  dociunent  showing  where  they  wor]£ed  before.  The  condi- 
tions are  quite  different  from  what  they  are  here. 

Are  there  any  other  questions  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  ask  met 

Senator  Simmons.  I  nave  been  recently  reading  a  book,  written 
by  Mr.  Jenks,  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  giving  the  diet  of  soine 
people  who  are  working  in  the  mines,  and  of  some  of  thoee  who  are 
working  in  the  factories  m  this  country,  and  from  that  book  I  gathered 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  these  foreigners  who 
come  over  here  and  work  in  these  mines  who  do  not  eat  any  meat. 

Mr.  Wade.  Probably  some  of  them  do  not.  I  have  seen  some  of 
those  who  have  come  over,  that  we  employed  around  the  city  for 
sewer  purposes,  and  so  forth,  sit  down  with  a  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  make  a  dinner  off  of  that  and  some  green  apples,  or  something 
like  that,  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  According  to  this  book  which  I  have  been 
reading— I  read  some  of  it  last  night — there  are  a  laivd  psr  cent  of 
the  Itwans  who  are  working  in  some  of  these  mines  wno  live  almost 
entirely  upon  sausage. 

}tlx.  Wade.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  macaroni 

Mr.  Wade.  You  will  find  that  true  in  Europe,  almost  all  over, 
where  they  use  macaroni. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  wages  of  those  men  run  from  $7  to  $9  a 
week. 

Mr.  Wade.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  for  girls  and  boys. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  girls  are  away  down  to  S5  and  S6.  The 
men  make  from  $7  to  $9.  I  have  not  that  book  with  me,  or  I  would 
Uke  to  read  from  it. 

Mr.  Wade.  What  was  that  ?    Excuse  me. 

Seni^tor  Simmons.  In  the  woolen  mills  and  the  cotton  mills  they 
pay,  on  the  average,  S7  to  S9. 

Mr.  Wade.  $9  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wads.  I  do  not  believe  that  Italy  would  be  much  ahead  of 
Germany,  would  it,  in  regard  to  the  wages  that  they  pay?  They 
would  not  pay  much  higher  wages  in  Italy  than  in  Germany  t 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  the  Italians  who  come  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  Wade.  Oh,  in  this  country.    I  misunderstood  you. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  Italians  working  in  this  country,  I  am 
speaking  of,  living  on  sausage  and  macaroni,  and  the  men  getting 
aDout  $9  a  week. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  know  this,  that  no  man  who  is  working  in  a 
woolen  mill  who  is  working  upon  any  machine  that  produces  any 
kind  of  cloth  gets  more  than  that  per  week.  Of  course  m  the  woolen 
mills  there  are  a  great  many  girls  and  a  great  many  boys,  but  the 
Senator  is  speakii^  of  the  average  wage -of  the  men.  The  men  do 
not  get  that  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  can  only  give  you  what  Mr.  Jenks  says  about  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  know  about  it  from  personal  experience. 
I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Jenks  says. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  my  recollection  of  what  he  says,  that 
that  is  the  average  wage  of  this  particular  class  of  laborers. 

Mr.  Wade.  That  is  in  the  woolen  mills  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  From  southeastern  and  eastern  Europe,  the 
working  class;  those  working  in  woolen  and  cotton  factories  and  in 
our  mines  here. 

Mr.  Wade.  You  are  speaking  about  the  woolen  mills? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  speaking  of  the  woolen  mills  and  the  coal 
mines. 

Mr.  Wade.  We  can  not  use  the  same  class  of  labor  when  you  come 
to  these  bearings,  roller  bearings  and  ball  bearings,  and  so  on.  We 
must  have  skifled  labor  or  we  can  not  do  any  business.  We  have 
laborers  that  we  have  been  working  with  since  I  returned  from  Europe 
for  fuUy  two  years,  trying  to  train  these  average  workmen,  at  $2.50 
to  $3  a  day.  for  the  machine  operating,  and  we  find  that  we  must  be 
very  careful  on  that,  because  we  must  work  to  such  close  figures  that 
the  average  laborer  could  not  be  put  on  those  machines,  because  he 
could  not  read  his  micrometer,  and  these  laborers  who  are  making 
from  $1.60  to  $1.75  a  day  do  not  know  the  figures  on  the  micrometer, 
and  one  of  them  could  not  read  the  dial  gauges  that  we  have.  We 
must  have  a  better  class  of  help  to  do  business  in  that  particular  line. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  but  you  had  given  here  the  diet  of  the  (Jer- 
man  laborer,  and  as  against  that  I  was  giving  you  the  diet  of  a  lar^e 
percentage  of  the  laborers  who  are  employed  as  wage  earners  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Wade.  Yes;  that  is  very  good. 

Senator  Simmons.  Which  went  to  show  that  thev  did  not  live  verv' 
much  higher  than  their  brethren  in  Europe,  according  to  your  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Wade.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  Our  cheapest  wages  that 
we  pay  in  our  factory  are  for  sweeping  our  floors,  and  ror  that  we  have 
mostly  Italian  labor,  and  for  the  sweeping  of  the  floors  we  pay  $1.75 
a  day  for  10  hours.  That  class  of  men  you  caft  not  put  on  the  machines. 
That  same  class  we  use  outside,  and  we  give  them  outdoor  work  at 
20  cents  an  hour;  that  is  for  digging  ditches  and  such  outside  work 
as  is  necessary  around  the  plant.  We  can  not  use  that  class  of  labor 
in  making  our  bearings.  It  would  be  impossible.  We  have  trouble 
enough  with  the  very  best  labor  that  we  can  obtain,  in  regard  to  mak- 
ing our  bearings  up  to  the  standard  to  which  they  shouM  come.  Is 
there  anything  further? 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  all,  Mr.  Wade.  The  committee  will 
now  hear  Mr.  Romney  Spring,  representing  the  Waltham  Watch  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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STATEMENT   OF   MB.   BOMVET   SPBIKa,   BEPBESEVTISG   TEE 

WALTHAH  WATCH  00. 

Mr.  Spring.  I  have  prepaxed  on  behalf  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 
a  brief  stating  the  position  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Go.  For  fear  of 
taking  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  committee,  I  will  not  read  it  now, 
unless  the  committee  wants  to  have  me  do  so. 

The  Chaibman.  The  brief  will  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  Sprino;  With  the  brief  I  desire  also  to  submit  several  specimens 
of  Swiss  watch  movements  which  were  bought  recently  in  the  open 
market;  and  I  think  that  I  will  trespass  on  your  time  long  enough  to 
state  what  I  bought  them  and  submit  them  for.  This  relates  to  the 
marking  provisions.  The  marking  provisions  which  were  put  in  the 
act  of  1890  required  the  number  of  jewels  and  the  place  of  origin  to 
be  stamped  indeUbly  on  the  face  of  the  movement.  That  was  to 
prevent  fraud,  because  it  would  be  easy  to  mark  them  after  they 
came  in,  and  if  they  were  marked  correctly  after  they  came  in  the 
fraud  then  would  be  on  the  Government,  by  undervaluation,  and  if 
they  were  marked  incorrectly,  then  the  fraud  was  on  the  consmner. 
That  sort  of  fraud  was  very  prevalent,  and  the  insertion  of  that 
marking  provision  was  a  thing  that  no  honest  importer  could  or,  so 
far  as  I  know,  did  object  to.  In  the  present  House  bill  they  have 
made  one  change  which  I  think  is  unfortunate.  They  have  per- 
mitted the  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments  to  be  marked  either  in 
words  or  Arabic  numerals.  Now,  the  House  was  apparently  under  a 
mistaken  impression  that  it  would  be  impossible  or  oifficult  to  mark 
on  these  small  watches  both  in  words  and  Arabic  numerals.  One 
of  these  watches  I  have  there  is  the  smallest  regular  watch  that  is 
imported  into  this  country.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  10-oent  piece. 
It  is  perfectly  plainly  marked  with  all  I  want  marked  on.it.  1  have 
also  put  in  tnere  several  other  watches  larger  in  size. 

I  would  like  to  have  one  of  our  foremen  address  you  in  regard  to 
labor  conditions  in  the  Waltham  factory.  He  having  been  for  many 
years  in  our  employ,  lie  knows  the  conditions  in  detail  and  can  state 
them  better  than  I  can.     Will  you  allow  Mr.  Eaton  to  address  you  t 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  export  watches  made  in  your  Waltham 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  We  sell  export  watches  in  Engjland.  We  sell  very  few 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Wo  sell  some  in  Japan,  a  few  in  Aus- 
tralasia, and  a  few  in  South  America.  That  is  aJi  stated  in  detail  in 
my  brief,  I  might  say. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  reason  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  As  I  suppose  everybody  knows,  the  watch  businessin 
this  country  varies  \vitn  the  times.  When  there  is  a  depression — and 
apparently  America  can  not  go  on  steadily  on  a  prosperous  career — 
WTienever  there  does  come  a  depression,  the  very  first  tning  to  feel  it  is 
the  watch  business.  A  watch  business  is  very  liighly  organized.  Not 
only  is  the  machinery  delicate,  but  all  our  employees  are  of  a  high 
character.  They  are  selected  with  the  utmost  care,  and  we  must 
keep  them  together  in  times  of  depression,  because  if  we  were  to  shut 
down  or  were  to  go  down  to  a  small  basis  of  manufacture  and  let  our 
help  go,  in  good  times  we  never  could  get  them  together.     Not  only 
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would  it  be  a  great  hardship  on  the  employees,  who  would  be  abso- 
lutely thrown  out  and  have  nothing  to  live  on,  but  it  wojild  be  a  very 
serious  handicap  to  the  factory.  So  we  try  to  keep  our  factory  run- 
ning in  ^ood  and  bad  times.  We  do  not  sell  cheaper  abroad  than  we 
do  m  this  country. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  sell  at  exactly  the  same  prices  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes.  That  has  been  so  often  stated,  and  pubUcly, 
that  I  have  ventured  to  print  the -exact  prices  in  this  brief  for  which 
we  sell  for  export  all  our  movements;  and  unless  we  are  accused  of 
misstating  the  facts,  which  are  truly  stated  here,  I  think  that  conten- 
tion is  settled. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  make  a  profit  on  what  you  export,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  onlv  a  limited  amount,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes;  we  do  not  make  a  profit  of  anything  Uke  enough 
to  keep  our  factory  running. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  exportation? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  percentage  of  it  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  domestic  market.  I  omitted  to  name  Canada  when  I 
was  giving  you  the  countries  to  which  we  export.  When  the 
domestic  market  is  good,  our  exports  are  about  18  per  cent  of  our  total 
production.  In  times  like  this,  when  the  watcn  industry  is  very 
thoroughly  depressed,  as  it  is  now,  we  export  as  high  as  21  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  is  it  that  you  are  able  to  export  into 
England,  where  watches  can  be  made  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Watches  are  not  manufactured  in  England.  I  think 
our  principal  competition  in  England  is  from  watches  made  in  other 
countries,  principally  Switzerland.  They  make,  if  any,  very  few  in 
England.    No  complete  watch  is  made  in  England,  I  Tbelieve. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  watches  made  in  England  are  very  high- 
priced  watches  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes;  there  are  a  few  very  high-grade  movements  made 
in  England. 

Senator  McCumber,  You  do  not  have  to  pay  any  duty  to  export 
your  watches  into  England  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  As  I  am  informed,  there  is  no  duty  on  watches  going 
into  England. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore  there  would  be  no  duty  from  Ger- 
many or  Switzerland  or  France  into  England  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  That  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  able  to  compete,  however,  with 
France  and  Switzerland  and  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  importation  of 
watches  into  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  principal  competitor  is  Switzerland.  But,  not 
quibbling  about  the  Est  of  countries,  we  are  able  to  sell  a  few  watches 
tnere;  not  a  great  percentage.  We  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
fighting  our  way  into  competition  in  that  countrj^. 

Senator  McCumber.  Wnat  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  you 
were  able  to  compete  with  these  other  countries,  say,  in  the  British 
market,  upon  the  same  ordinary  standard  of  watches,  or  whether  you 
were  able,  because  you  manufactured  a  certain  watch  which  they 
desired  and  which  was  not  manufactured  somewhere  else,  to  compete. 
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Mr.  Spring.  We  sell  watches  of  different  grades  in  England;  ordi- 
nary time-keeping  watches,  such  aa  everybody  carries.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  our  sales  in  England  are  not  large  at  all.  We  have  man- 
aged to  get  a  reputation,  to  get  our  name  known  there^  and  to  get  our 
watches  believed  in.  Of  course,  we  believe  in  them  very  fimaly  our- 
selves, and  we  have  managed  to  make  a  reputation  for  them  in 
England.  But  England  is  still  a  great  Swiss  watch  market;  it  is  not 
an  American  market.    The  Continent  of  Europe  is  utterly  closed  to  us. 

Senator  McCitmber.  Both  in  England  and  m  Canada  the  Waltham 
watch  has  a  reputation  for  superiority,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  egotistical,  and  there  are  several 
other  manufacturers  of  watches  present,  but  I  think  I  may  say  that 
it  has. 

Senator  McCitmber.  If  it  is  sold  in  competition  with  the  cheaper 
watches  from  Switzerland,  it  must  be  because  pjeople  want  that  par- 
ticular watch.    There  must  be  some  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Spring.  I  think  there  is.  I  think  in  some  markets  there  is; 
in  Canada,  to  some  extent.  Since  you  have  picked  the  Canadian 
market,  I  will  say  that  we  sell  in  Canada  a  particular  watch  of  ft  much 
lower  grade  than  will  stand  competition  in  the  American  market. 
We  would  be  glad  to  sell  it  here  if  it  was  wanted,  but  it  is  not;  so  that 
we  do  export  to  Canada,  and  do  sell  in  Canada,  a  very  much  cheaper 
grade  of  watch  than  we  have  ever  put  on  the  American  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  get  the  same  price  in  the  foreign  market  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  we  cut  our  prices 
and  sell  cheaper  abroad.     It  is  not  true. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  is  your  chief  market  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  We  sell  somewhat  in  England.  We  sell  considerably 
in  Japan.  I  think  Japan  is  one  of  our  best  foreign  markets;  and. 
curiously  enough,  we  also  sell  somewhat  in  Australasia,  in  Australia, 
and  some  in  South  America.  That  business  is  of  uncertain  value  at 
the  present  time.     I  believe  the  company  is  trying  hard  to  build  it  up. 

Senator  SnfMONS.  You  can  and  ao  sell  from  18  to  21  per  a&it  of 
your  total  product  in  foreign  markets  at  the  same  prices  you  s^  for 
m  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes;  that  is  true.  I  speak  solely  for  the  Waltham 
watch.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  watch  companies  in  thiB  coun- 
try that  do  not  export  a  watch.  I  am  informed  there  are  s'everal  such 
companies,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  they 
import  into  this  country  anywhere  from  900,000  to  1,000,000  Swiss 
watch  movements  a  year  and  sell  them  in  competition  with  our 
product. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  compete  with  England  on  the  same  basis, 
where  you  import  without  the  payment  of  any  duty  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  That  is  true  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  you  sell  the  same  grade  of  watches  in  EJng- 
land  that  they  do  of  Swiss  watches  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  We  sell  the  seven-jewel  movement,  know^  as  "The 
Traveler,''  in  England.  We  have  to  make  some  differences.  For 
instance,  we  sell  a  seven-jewel  watch  with  gilded  plates.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  advantage  in  gilded  plates.  They  are  somewhat  cheaper, 
but  not  much. 

Senator  Johnson.  If  you  can  sell  in  England  and  Japan  and  Aus- 
tralasia and  Canada  in  competition,  can  you  not  sell  in  competition  in 
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this  country,  when  you  save  the  amount  of  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty? 

Mr.  Spring.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  Would  you  care  to  have  me 
state  my  grounds  for  that  ?    There  are  several  grounds  for  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  Kke  to  call  your  attention  to  the  actual 
conditions  which  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  at  this  time. 
This  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  very  hard  fact.  Our  net  tangible  assets, 
upon  which  we  pay  taxes,  amount  to  a  httle  over  $9,000,000.  I  do 
not  think  we  will  be  accused  of  stating  those  too  hiffh,  because  they 
can  be  found  in  the  tax  returns  of  the  city  of  Waluiam.  We  have 
in  the  past  few  years  been  able  to  earn,  after  making  a  moderate 
allowance  for  wear  and  tear  and  depreciation,  only  3.3  per  cent  on 
our  net  tangible  assets.  That  is  not  taking  into  account  at  aU  the 
value  of  our  good  will  or  such  vahie  as  we  think  may  be  attached  to 
the  name  of  Waltham.  That  is  counting  nothing  but  tangible  assets; 
and  that  is  the  condition,  that  we  have  been  able  to  earn  only  a 
dividend  of  3.3  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  On  your  tangible  assets  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes;  3.3  on  our  tangible  assets  on  which  we  pay  taxes. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  on  what  appraisal  of  your  tangible 
assets;  on  your  book  values?  Do  you  mean  on  the  value  as  carried 
on  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  a  question  which  calls  for  a  some- 
what detailed  answer.  The  real  estate  and  machinery  of  the  factory 
are  appraised  by  the  assessors  of  the  city  of  Waltham.  They  assess 
that  property  themselves  on  any  basis  that  seems  advisable  to  them. 
That  work  is  done  by  a  commissioner,  known  as  the  tax  commissioner 
of  the  city,  and  he  makes  his  own  estimate  of  what  our  assets  are 
worth — merchandise.  He  takes  our  books  and  goes  over  them  and 
makes  an  independent  appraisement.  It  is  not  tibat  we  simply  turn 
this  in  to  him.  That,  of  course,  in  some  instances — I  trust  not  in 
the  case  of  our  factory — would  lead  to  undervaluation  if  a  man  did 
that  himself.  They  do  not  do  that  in  Massachusetts.  The  point  is 
that  this  valuation  is  not  fixed  by  the  company,  but  by  independent 
appraisers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  fixed  by  the  State  and  the  city  i 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes. 

Senator  McCuMBBR.  Does  your  assessment  measure  the  actual 
eash  value  of  your  proprety  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  It  d<>es,  roughly,  as  near  as  those  things  ever  come. 
It  is  a  fair  assessment;  it  is  not  too  high.  Our  assets  are  certainly 
worth  that  sum. 

Senator  McCumbrr.  I  assume,  from  what  I  know  generally  about 
assessments,  that  in  most  places  they  are  made  very  much  below  the 
cash  value  of  the  property,  but  in  some  sections  they  may  make 
them  right  up  to  the  cash  value,  and  if  they  paid  that  3.3  per  cent 
on  the  assessed  valuation  it  might  not  be  upon  the  real  value  or  the 
real  investment,  anywhere  near  that  amount. 

Mr.  Spring.  I  preferred  to  put  it  so  that  we  would  not  be  open  to 
any  criticism  of  exaggerating  the  hardship  of  our  position,  taking 
that  assessment  to  be  the  actual  value.  I  could  make  out  a  better 
case  for  it  if  I  tried  to  do  that,  perhaps.  As  I  say,  we  have  only 
been  able  to  pay  3.3  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  your  net  profit? 
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Mr.  Spring.  That  has  been  our  net  profit. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  do  you  d^uct  in  order  to  get  the  net 
profit  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  cost  of  operating  the  plant  and  a  reasonable  and 
moderate  allowance  for  depreciation. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  salaries  1 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes;  the  usual  expenses,  salaries  of  officers  included. 

Senator  Johnson.  All  overheaa  charges  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  whole  cost  of  operation  and  all  overhead  expenses. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  I  earnestly  believe  that  on  a  most  careful 
examination  you  will  find  that  all  those  costs  in  our  factory  are  kept 
as  low  as  any  human  ini^enuity  could  make  them.  There  is  not  an 
extravagant  salary  paid  in  the  plac«,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
not  a  loose  point  or  a  point  of  waste  in  the  factory.  I  am  a  lawyer 
and  not  a  manufacturer,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  loose  point 
or  a  place  of  waste  in  the  whole  factory. 

Senator  Johnson.  To  what  years  does  this  profit  apply? 

Mr.  Spring.  To  the  last  two  years,  ending  April  1,  1911,  and  April 
1,  1910 — the  fiscal  years. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  about  the  years  before  that} 

Mr.  Spring.  We  have  had  varying  fuck.  Sometimes  we  have  made 
more  and  sometimes  less.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figure.  I  only 
took  them  for  the  last  two  vears. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this 
company  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  We  have  done  their  law  business  for  quite  a  number 
of  years,  sir,  for  eight  years,  I  think,  or  perhaps  longer.  I  have  not 
the  exact  date  in  mind. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  are  the  attorney  for  the  companvf 

Mr.  Spring.  The  firm  of  which  I  am  a  member  have  neen  their 
attorneys  for  a  long  time.  ^  j 

Senator  Johnson.  You  are  not  engaged  in  the  manufacturing! 

Mr.  Spring.  Not  in  the  least.    'I  am  a  member  of  a  firm  of  lawyers. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  Switzerland  many  of  the  watches  are  made  in 
homes,  are  they  not  ?  '  "<  ^ 

Mr.  Spring.  They  are.  The  Swiss  manufacture,  of  course,  is 
exceedinglv  cheap.  They  make  watches  in  their  own  houses,  and 
then  they  bring  those  watches  together  and  assemble  theia;  and  they  1 
do  that  work  in  the  long  winters.  The  tradition  of  doing  it  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  many  generations.  They  are  as 
difficult  a  people  to  compete  with  as  any  manufacturing  industry  in 
this  country  has  to  compete  with. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  a  great  many  girls  among  your  em- 
ployees, have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  About  60  per  cent  of  our  employees  are  women. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  heard  that  the  Waltham  factory  had,  or  has  at 
the  present  time,  many  conveniences  for  their  help;  that  they  are 
looked  after  in  a  sanitary  wav  perhaps  as  closely  as  any  employees 
in  the  United  States.     What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  can  tell  you,  if  I  will  not  be  stealing  too  much  of 
Mr.  Eaton's  thunder.  I  will  answer  that  briefly,  because  I  can  speak 
with  some  feeling  on  that  point.  I  know  that  to  be  true.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  manufacturing  company  in  the  world  whose  em- 
ployees are  and  have  been  more  consistently  cared  for. 
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In  our  factory  the  rule  is  not  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  employees, 
driving  them  to  work  at  7  in  the  morning  and  throwing  them  out  at 
night  when  the  whistle  blows,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  take  the  wages.  The  average  wage  for  the  men, 
as  given  on  page  6  of  the  brief,  is  $3.48,  and  the  average  for  the 
women  is  SI. 62. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  daily  wage  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes;  we  do  not  get  away  with  $1.62  a  week  by  a  long 
shot. 

We  do  not  have  anv  children  in  the  factory.  We  have  a  few 
errand  boys  and  girls,  but  we  have  no  children  working.  In  caring 
for  the  women  and  girls,  we  have  a  matron  in  general  charge  of  afl 
the  women  in  the  factory.  It  is  her  business  to  look  out  and  see  that 
throughout  that  factorv  the  women  are  properly  cared  for  and  that 
their  nealth  in  general  is  properly  cared  for.  Under  her  are  two 
trained  nurses,  who  act  as  ner  seconds  in  looking  out  for  the  health 
of  the  women. 

We  also  have  a  hotel  and  a  boarding  house,  on  which  we  lose  about 
$9,000  a  year.  It  has  been  called  for  a  long  time  the  Adams  House, 
after  one  of  the  former  foremen  of  our  factory.  There  we  furnish 
board  for  the  women  only,  at  the  rate  of  $3  a  week.  In  that  place, 
also  not  only  are  they  taught,  when  they  go  into  the  factory,  how  to 
run  their  machines,  but  there  are  classes  in  dressmaking,  and  they  are 
taught  to  look  out  for  themselves  in  general,  under  the  supervision 
of  this  matron  at  the  Adams  House.  When  a  girl  comes  to  Waltham 
we  know  that  she  is  coming,  she  has  applied  for  a  job  in  the  factory, 
and  she  is  not  allowed  to  land  in  Waltham  and  look  out  for  herself,  but 
she  is  always  met  at  the  station,  and  if  arrangements  are  not  made  to 
have  her  go  to  the  Adams  House,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  matron  to  find  for 
that  girl  a  proper  place  to  live.  I  may  say  that  that  price  of  $3  a  week 
for  board  is  not  popular  with  the  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers, 
because  it  tends  to  make  it  easier  for  our  employees  to  live,  and  it 
keeps  the  prices  down  elsewhere.  ^   ^ 

We  have  abo  a  lunch  room  for  our  women,  where  they  are  furnished 
food  absolutely  at  cost.    In  the  lunch  room  is  a  recreation  room,  with 

Sianos  and  armchairs  and  magazines,  giving  them  a  chance  to  rest 
uring  the  noon  hour. 

We  maintain  three  beds  in  the  -Waltham  Hospital  for  any  of  the 
employees  who  are  ill.  We  do  a  lot  of  other  things  of  that  general 
nature. 

For  instance,  the  company  buys  large  quantities  of  coal  and*  fire- 
wood for  the  winter,  and  gives  the  employees  the  advantage  of  the 
wholesale  price,  selling  it  to  them  absolutely  at  cost. 

I  wish  anyone  who  thinks  that  working  in  a  mill  or  a  factoiy  is 
necessarily  an  unpleasant  occupation  could  see  the  factory  at  Wal- 
tham. The  land  all  around  the  factory  belongs  to  the  company,  and 
we  make  flower  gardens  there,  so  that  the  place  really  is  pretty ;  and 
the  employees  are  so  arranged  in  regard  to  the  windows  that  they 
look  right  out  on  them. 

We  go  so  far  as  to  largely  maintain  a  band,  composed  mostly  of  the 
employees,  and  that  band  gives  free  concerts  to  the  employees. 

I  tmnk  anyone  who  has  not  been  through  a  watch  factory  would 
be  astonishea,  on  going  through  our  factory,  to  find  how  quiet  it  is. 
There  is  hardly  as  mucn  noise  in  any  part  of  that  factory  as  there  is 
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in  this  room  now.  The  place  is  scrubbed,  every  inch  of  that  f actory^ 
every  day.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  hygienic  place  for  a  woman 
to  work  than  the  Waltham  factory. 

We  have  never  had  any  labor  troubles.  We  started  in  1854,  and 
we  have  yet  to  have  our  first  dispute  with  our  employees  of  any  kind. 
They  have  never  cared  to  form  a  union.  If  they  have  had  any  com- 
plaint to  make,  they  have  been  at  hberty  to  make  it  freely  and  directly 
to  the  president,  and  our  employees  are  loyal  to  the  company. 

In  the  past  two  yeais  the  company  has  paid  $300,000  on  its  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  we  have  paid  annually  in  wages  a  little  over 
$2,300,000.  Perhaps  that  comes  as  close  as  anytliing  can  to  showing 
who  has  got  the  interest  in  the  Waltham  watch  factory  and  who  wiU 
suffer  if  we  can  not  maintain  these  wa^es. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  I 

Mr.  Spring.  At  the  present  moment,  3,420  people.  These  are  bad 
times.  In  good  times  the  number  runs  up  to  4,400 ;  of  course,  varying 
a  httle. 

I  can  say  for  our  employees  that  they  are  among  the  most  respected 
citizens  in  Waltham.  Four  members  of  the  present  board  of  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  Waltham  are  workmen  of  the  Waltham  factory.  Sev- 
eral mayors  of  Waltham  have  also  been  our  employees.  They  are  the 
best  of  the  life  in  Waltliam. 

The  city  of  Waltham  depends  tremendously  on  the  Waltham  watch 
factory.  Tliere  are  one  or  two  other  factories  there ;  but  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Waltham  watch  factory  Waltham  would  cease  to  be  of  ita 
present  importance. 

Senator  oiMMONs.  What  proportion  of  the  watches. made  in  the 
country  does  your  output  form  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  mind. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  the  total  output  of  this  country  f 

Mr.  Spring.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  that.  I  can  get  it  for 
you,  exactly. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  make  something  like  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  do  not  think  the  Waltham  Co.  makes  as  much  as  thai 
now.  It  has  gone  off.  I  think  we  make  2,100  watches  a  day.  It 
may  be  that  Mr.  Dearborn,  who  is  in  the  business,  who  ia  a  competing 
manufacturer,  would  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  the  product  of  your  factory  is; 
I  mean  the  total,  in  dollars  and  cents,  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  It  is  something  like  600,000  movements  a  year  at  the 
present  time.  But  there,  again,  I  do  not  know  any  too  accurately 
what  the  average  value  of  the  movements  is.  I  dicT  not  realize  that 
that  particular  question  would  be  asked  me.  I  should  think  it  would 
run  well  over  $2,000,000.     I  can  get  those  figures  very  readily. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  total  consumption  is  over  $11,000,000. 

Mr.  Spring.  Then  I  was  away  off  in  what  I  have  said.  I  do  not 
think  we  make  more  than  one-mth  of  the  total.  I  do  not  think  we 
make  more  than  upward  of  $3,000,000  worth.  But,  you  understand^ 
I  state  those  particular  figures  with  some  hesitation. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  the  WcJtham  Co.  t 

Mr.  Spring.  The  capitalization  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  is 
$12,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  is  it  divided  ? 
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Mr.  Spring.  $5,000,000  of  preferred  and  $7,000,000  of  common 
stock. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  value  of  the  common  stock  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Par,  $100. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  value  of  the  preferred  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  same. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  is  the  market  value,  I  mean  f 

Mr.  Spring.  I  answered  you  as  to  the  par  value.  The  market 
value  has  varied  very  sharply.  I  think  there  have  been  recent  sales 
at  under  $20  for  the  common,  $18  or  $19  a  share. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  what  for  the  preferred ! 

Mr.  Spring.  The  last  time  I  knew  about  it  the  preferred  was  selling 
at  about  $120.  That  was  within  two  or  three  months.  If  there  have 
been  any  sales  at  different  figures  lately  I  can  find  that  out. 

Senator  Johnson.  How  does  the  value  of  the  preferred  stock 
eoinpare  with  your  tangible  assets  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  should  have  to  do  som6  arithmetic  on  that.  I  can 
do  it  in  my  head.  There  are  $5,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and 
$9,000,000  of  assets.  It  is  only  a  little  over  one-half.  That  arith- 
metic does  itself. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  amount  of  money  actually  invested 
by  the  company  in  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  We  believe,  sir,  that  this  sum  I  have  given  you,  this 
figure  of  $9,000,000,  is  not  excessive  in  any  way  for  our  present  assets. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that.  How  much 
money  is  actually  invested  in  this  business  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  a  Massachusetts  corporation,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  it  is  all  paid  up  stock  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  You  can  not  issue  stock  for  anything  else. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  all  paid  up. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  jrou  mean  that  there  was  $11,000,000  or 
$12,000,000  actually  put  m  this  business? 

Mr.  Spring.  Eitlier  in  cash  or  securities  or  properties  which  the  tax 
conunissioners  deemed  the  equivalent  of  cash.  That  is  the  absolute 
law  of  Massachusetts.     No  one  can  escape  that,  if  he  wants  to. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  all  has  to  be  paid-up  stock. 

Mr.  Spring.  There  is  one  other  consicleration.  Since  I  have  run 
so  nearly  through  my  brief,  I  will  mention  this.  I  did  not  intend  to 
take  the  time  to  go  through  this. 

One  reason  why  the  Swiss  are  able  to  sell  so  many  watches  in  this 
country  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  Our  watches — that  is,  a  number 
of  American  watches,  and  particularly  ours — are  exceedingly  well 
known;  the  Riverside  and  the  Vanguard  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
other  makes.  In  any  village  in  the  country  wnere  tnere  are  two  or 
three  jewelry  stores  when  a  man  goes  to  buy  a  watch  he  can  tell 
absolutely  what  he  is  getting  when  he  buys  one  of  those  watches; 
whereas  m  buying  a  Swiss  watch  it  generally  bears  the  name  of  the 
retail  jeweler.  Tnere  is  a  great  deal  ihore  profit  for  the  jeweler  in 
selling  Swiss  watches,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  in  our  country  the 
Swiss  are  able  to  sell  over  1,000,000  watches.  Tiie  impression  tnat  I 
want  to  make  on  your  mind  is  that  the  Swiss  no  douot  do  compete 
tremendously  with  us  right  here  in  this  country  now.  There  are 
imports,  and  sales  are  running  over  1,000,000  a  year  in  good  times 
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and  never  run  below  600,000  or  700,000  a  year.  We  are  running  on 
just  as  low  a  basis  of  profit  as  we  can  and  maintain  these  wage&.  If 
this  tariff  is  lowered  and  the  conditions  are  made  any  more  adverse 
than  they  are,  we  have  the  choice  of  either  materiallv  lowering  the 
wa^es  and  preventing  our  employees  from  living  as  thev  have  lived 
and  do  Uve  or  going  out  of  business,  and  we  earnestly  believe  there 
is  no  third  alternative.  If  the  tariff  is  lowered,  it  will  cut  down  our 
domestic  production  and  flood  this  country  with  Swiss  watches,  and 
the  result  is  as  certain  to  foUow  as  that  2  and  2  make  4.  We  do  not 
want  ad  valorem  duties;  we  want  specific  duties. 

Senator  Simmons.  Ihe  Swiss  compete  with  you  to  some  extent  in 
this  market,  and  you  compete  with  the  Swiss  to  some  extent  in  the 
neutral  markets  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  They  compete  very  heavily  in  this  market.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  fair  way  to  state  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  sold  about  a 
million  watches  a  year  here  ? 

Mr.  Spbinq.  Yes;  anywhere  from  600,000  to  1,000,000  watches  a 
year. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  make  yourselves  five  or  six  million  watches 
a  year,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  No,  sir;  the  dollars  and  the  watches  I  think  you  have 
confused.     I  roughly  estimated  it  at  600,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  Ihat  is  the  average  you  gave? 

Mr.  Spring.  Yes;  approximately.  Tnat  is  not  an  accurate  figure. 
The  figure  that  I  had  nere  was  the  number  of  watches  a  day,  and  I 
simply  multiplied  that  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  got  it 
in  that  way,  roughly.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  fact  that  we 
individually,  ot*  we  as  American  watch  manufacturers,  and  all  together 
are  not  free  from  the  most  bitter  competition  with  Swiss  manumctm> 
ers  in  our  market  in  this  country.  There  is  no  man  who  ever  heard 
of  any  complaint  by  a  consumer  of  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  his 
watch.  It  IS  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  a  man  can  claim  that  he 
is  charged  too  much  for.  You  can  get  an  excellent  timepiece,  made 
in  our  factory,  for  $5,  and  the  highest-priced  watch  we  make  is  $250. 
From  $5  up  to  $250,  all  the  way  in  between  are  different  grades  of 
watches.  I  have  yet  to  hear  or  learn  of  the  first  complaint  made  that 
American  watches  cost  the  consumer  too  much.  The  hi^h  cost  of 
living  has  not  got  that  to  complain  of.  We  are  having  a  nard  time 
as  it  IS,  and  we  earnestly  urge  that  you  do  not  lower  this  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  kind  of  watches  do  the  Swiss  send  here — 
cheap  watches  ? 

Mr.  Spring.  The  Swiss  send  a  lot  of  poor  stuff  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  Swiss  manufacturers  of  high  reputation  who  make 
excellent  watches  and  import  them  into  tliis  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  make  any  watches  in  competition  with  the 
cheap  watches  that  the  Swiss  send  here? 

Mr.  Spring.  No,  sir;  we  would  not  have  any  such  watches.  We 
would  never  make  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  any  of  that  poor  quality  of  watches 
manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Spring.  I  find  that  question  slightly  embarrassing.  I  would 
rather  answer  it  by  saying  that  there  are  none  of  them  made  in  the 
Waltham  watch  factory;  none  of  them  at  all. 
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STATEMElfT  OF  KS.  HEHBY  EATOV,  BEPBESEITTIirG  THE 

WALTHAM  WATCH  CO. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sent  here  by  my 
company  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  laboring  man.  I  am  a 
proauct  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  I  was  bom 
m  Waltham,  and  have  always  hved  there,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  years  when  I  got  through  college.  My  father  entered  the 
employ  of  the  companjr  away  bacK  about  1870  as  a  machinist,  and 
he  worked  up  to  the  position  of  foreman  in  the  machine  department. 

Under  the  wages  1  was  able  to  get  there,  together  with  some  assist- 
ance which  I  received  from  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  I  received  my 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  also  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  graduating  in  the  year  1899. 
Feeling  that  outside  experience  would  be  for  my  benefit,  I  went  away 
for  two  years  and  worked  with  the  Willige  Pump  Co.  After  two  years 
I  was  called  back  to  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  and  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  foreman  of  the  pump  department,  and  for  1 1  years  have  filled 
that  position.  I  feel  that  in  tnat  position,  having  to  do  so  largely 
with  the  manufacturing  and  engineering  work  in  the  factory,  I  can 
speak  very  well  from  tne  laboring  man  s  standpoint.  I  go  there  at 
7  o'clock  m  the  morning — that  is  my  time  when  I  am  expected  to  be 
there — and  I  stay  there  until  6  o'clock  at  night,  with  the  exception 
of  an  hour  out  for  lunch. 

This  system  has  been  wrought  out  under  a  protective  tariff.  Mr. 
Spring  has  told  you  of  the  condition  of  aftairs  there  in  a  very  excellent 
way.  I  can  not  improve  upon  his  method.  I  am  surprised  that  he 
has  such  a  fund  of  iivformation.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  m  aQ  fairness, 
what  will  become  of  the  system  and  the  conditions  which  exist  there 
if  this  tariff  is  reduced  as  it  is  proposed  ? 

I  look  upon  it  with  extreme  depth  of  feeling,  because  of  the  loyaltv 
of  the  people  to  the  company  and  the  splendid  esprit  de  corps  which 
exists  there,  and  the  high  class  of  living  which  exists.  The  people  are 
striving  to  lift  themselves  up.  The  people,  these  girls  in  particular, 
come  from  the  country  districts,  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont,  and  their  mode  of  living  is  somewhat  more  primitive  than 
exists  around  Boston.  They  immediately  begin  to  improve  their 
conditions.  If  their  wages  are  reduced,  as  they  must  of  necessity  be, 
I  fail  to  see  how  they  can  improve  their  lot,  and  have  conditions 
better  than  those  which  surrounded  them  before  they  came  there. 

Our  management  is  exceedingly  liberal,  as  Mr.  Spring  has  told  you, 
and  any  complaint  which  an  employee  has  to  make  is  very  readily 
given  a  hearing;  and  our  management  is  extremely  accessible. 

Now  let  me  take  up  the  manufacturing  end  of  it.  We  have  had  a 
rather  celebrated  expert  at  our  factory  along  the  line  of  this  new 
eflSciency  system,  a  mechanical  man,  pure  and  simple.  He  has  gone 
through  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business,  and  he  stated,  after 
he  got  through,  that  mechanically  he  could  not  see  any  way  in  which 
we  could  improve  on  the  manufacture  of  watches.  We  have  it 
reduced,  by  tne  use  of  automatic  mechanical  machinery,  to  a  condi- 
tion which  would  appear  to  you  marvelous.  There  will  always  be  a 
certain  amount  of  hand  worK  to  be  done,  but  so  far  as  we  can  see  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  gone  about  the  limit  in  automatic  machin- 
ery,  and  the  automatic  machinery  there  is  the  most  wonderful 
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machinery  in  the  world.  You  have  heard  from  the  roller  bearing 
company  man  of  the  accuracy  with  which  thev  do  work,  and  expect 
to  turn  out  work.  I  may  say,  in  all  fairness,  that  their  accuracy  does 
not  approach  ours.  You  take  what  we  call  a  staff,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  parts  of  the  watch,  and  we  turn  down  httle  pivots  on  the  end  to 
about  five  or  six  thousandths  of  a  centimeter,  wnich  is  a  little  more 
Uian  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hair.  That  whole  piece,  the  staff  and  the' 
pinion,  is  made  in  a  machine  in  which  the  wire  feeds  in  at  one  end  and 
the  staff  comes  out — the  complete  staff  and  pinion — at  the  other  ead. 
One  man  can  tend  from  8  to  10  of  those  machines.  We  can  not  see 
how  that  can  be  improved  upon. 

Take  the  manufacture  of  wire  mainsprings  and  hairspruagB.  We 
run  that  wire  in '  large  quantities,  and  that  process  is  almost 
continuous. 

So  much  for  the  mechanical  end  of  it.  We  are  not  overofficcred. 
Our  management  is  efficient,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
we  have  no  hi^h-salaried  officials. 

Mr.  Spring  lias  told  you  so  much  about  the  laboring  oonditions 
there  that  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  that^  and  this  brief  goes  into  it 
pretty  well. 

Senator  Smoot.  His  description  of  conditions  there  was  correct! 

Mr.  Eaton.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir.  I  feel  that  he  has  got  a  hmd 
of  information  which  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Albert  M.  Due- 
ber,  president  of  the  Hampden  Watch  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

STATEHEITT  OF  MB.  ALBERT  H.  DVEBES,  P&ESIDEHT  OF  THE 

HAMPDEir  WATCH  CO.,  CAVTOV,  OHIO. 

Mr.  DuEBER.  I  am  president  of  the  Hampden  Watch  Co.  and 
interested  in  the  proposed  tariff  law.  I  desire  to  protest  against  its 
enactment  in  behalf  of  American  watch  manufacturers.  The  figures 
that  I  have  compiled  here  are  a  comparison  with  the  Dingley  law. 
In  the  Dingley  law  the  7- jewel  watches  were  brought  in  under  a 
mixed  duty,  specific  and  ad  valorem,  as  follows:  seven  jewels,  S0.35 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  11  jewels,  $0.50  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  15  jewels,  $0.75  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  17  jewels, 
$1.25  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  over  17  jewels,  $3  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  basis,  these  duties  would  be  as  follows: 
seven  jewels,  61  per  cent;  11  jewels,  47  per  c-ent;  15  jewels,  46  per 
cent;  17  jewels,  42  per  cent;  over  17  jewels,  34  per  cent. 

Reduced  to  strai^rht  specific  rates,  these  duties  are  as  follows: 
seven  jewels,  $0.59:  11  jewels,  $1.01;  15  jewels,  $1.67;  17  jewels, 
$3.19;  over  17  jewels,  $10.73. 

Under  the  life  of  the  Dingley  bill,  with  the  specific  duties,  the 
business  in  watches  increased  from  1898  to  1907  as  follows:  seven 
jewels,  482  per  cent;  11  jewels,  decreased  19  per  cent;  15  jewels, 
878  per  cent;  17  jewels,  916  per  cent;  over  17  jewels,  366  per  cent. 

The  decrease  of  19  per  cent  in  the  sale  of  11-jewel  watcnes  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  11-jewel  watch  is  obsolete,  and 
there  is  but  one  factory  in  this  country  to-day  producing  an  11-jewel 
watch.  It  is  an  in-between  watch  that  nobodv  makes  outside  of  one 
company.     That  company  makes  an  11-jewel  watch  becase  it  does 
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not  want  to  have  the  fact  stated  that  it  makes  7-jewel  watches. 
They  make  that  watch  in  order  to  avoid  having  it  said  that  they  make 
a  7-iewel  watch. 

The  Dingley  bill,  as  we  understood  it,  was  always  considered  a 
protective  measure,  but  we  find  out  that  we  had  no  protection  under 
the  Dingley  law  at  all.  It  was  purely  a  revenue  measure,  as  the 
total  increase  in  importations  was  429  per  cent  for  all  watches 
during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

The  difference  in  the  proposed  bill  would  make  a  reduction  on  the 
7-jewel  watch  of  30  per  cent  under  the  Dingey  bill. 

Senator  Johnson.  BLave  you  a  companson  with  the  Payne- 
AldrichbiU? 

Mr.  DuEBER.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  puts  the  duty  at  70  cents  on 
7-jewel  watches.  They  evaded  the  mixed  duty  on  the  lower  grade  of 
watches,  and  they  made  the  duties  as  follows:  7-jewel,  SO. 70;  11- 
jewel,  S1.35;  15-jewel,  $1.85;  and  for  the  balance  the  duties  remained 
the  same.  For  17  jewels  and  over  they  adhered  to  the  mixed  duty, 
the  same  as  the  Dindey  bill. 

The  new  law  woiud  bring  in  the  7-jewel  watch  under  the  same 
valuation.  We  would  have  a  reduction  of  30  cents,  from  59  cents  to 
29  cents,  on  the  7-jewel  watch,  the  11-jewel  watch  would  be  reduced 
20  cents,  the  15- jewel  watch  would  be  reduced  55  cents,  the  1 7-jewel 
watch  81  cents,  and  over  17  Jewels  would  be  reduced  SI. 26.  That- is 
under  the  rates  of  the  Dmgley  law,  under  which  importations 
increased  429  per  cent. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  importations  ? 

Mr.  DuEBEB.  The  importations  increased  under  the  Dingley  law 
429  per  cent,  and  this  is  very  nearly  50  per  cent  below  the  Dingley  law. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  law  of  1909,  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act,  increased 
those  prices  25  per  cent,  I  suppose,  did  it  not  t 

Mr.  DuEBEB.  No;  the  higher  grade  watches  did  not  change  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  mean  those  above  15  jewels;  I  mean  com- 
mencing with  the  7-jewel  watch? 

Mr.  DuEBEB.  The  7-jewel  watch  was  increased  about  25  per  cent, 
from  56  to  70  cents.  I  think  that  was  raised  a  little,  because  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  who  were  importing  dials,  and  it  covered  the  cost 
of  dials  in  this  country.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  not  sure 
about  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  Were  the  rates  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  followed 
by  any  increase  in  the  price  of  watches  ? 

Mr.  Duebeb.  Not  to  any  extent.  Perhaps  25  cents  here  and  there; 
but  that  was  on  a  watch  that  would  cost  S6  or  $7,  and  25  cents  there 
was  no  item  at  all.  But  the  new  law,  as  proposed,  would  be  pretty 
near  the  end  of  the  American  watch  industry. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  classifications  of  watches  are  largely  im- 
ported into  this  country? 

Mr.  Duebeb.  Seven,  eleven,  fifteen,  and  seventeen  jewels.  There 
are  more  7-jewel  watches  imported  than  any  others. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  are  more  of  the  cheaper  watches  im- 
ported ? 

Mr.  Duebeb.  The  7-jewel  watches;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  What  percentage  of  the  importation  consists  of 
7-jewel  watches? 

Mr.  Duebeb.  I  tliink  70  or  75  per  cent. 
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Senator  Johnson.  Are  any  watches  of  those  cheaper  grades  made 
in  this  country — the  7- jewel  watches  ? 

Mr.  DuEBEB.  Not  made  quite  as  cheap  as  they  can  make  them 
over  there. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  say,  are  any  of  them  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DuEBER.  There  are  some  cheap  ones.  There  is  the  clock 
watch,  like  the  Ingersoll  watch.  Watchmakers  do  not  consider  that  a 
watch;  that  is  a  clock.  The  New  York  Standard  Watch  Co.  makes 
a  cheap  watch  that  sells,  I  think,  aroimd  SI. 85,  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  firm  make  any  T-jewel  watches  ? 

Mr.  DuEBER.  Yes.  The  importers  of  tms  country  have  devised  a 
new  method  by  which  they  evade  the  present  duty  on  the  lower  grade 
of  watches.  Watches  are  sent  to  the  United  States  knocked  down. 
They  are  assembled  in  Switzerland  and  then  torn  apart  and  sent  in 
here  in  that  way,  and  then  they  pay  the  duty  not  as  a  watch,  and  the 
watches  are  reassembled  in  New  York.  Tne  American  business  in 
watches  has  been  very  dull  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Therefore, 
our  importation  of  materials  for  what  we  use  in  watches  has  decreased. 
But  the  importation  of  watch  material  has  increased  from  $561,000 
to  $809,000  in  1911,  showing  that  that  is  the  method  in  which  the 
lower  grades  of  watches  have  been  brought  in,  and  that  will  show  why 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  last  year  in  watches  brought  into  this 
country,  because  they  are  brought  in  knocked  down  and  reassembled 
over  here.  They  can  reassemole  them  for  an  average  of  about  20 
cents  apiece. 

Most  importers  in  this  country  own  their  own  watch  factories  over 
in  Switzerland.  Under  the  rates  that  are  proposed  under  the  new 
law  we  can  not  live. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  other  statement  you  want  to  ffle  ! 

Mr.  DuEBER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  DuEBER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  conchides  the  hearings  for  this  morning. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  persons  who  wul  be  here  to-monow 
mormng,  it  might  be  well  for  the  committee  to  meet  at  10  o'clock. 

Senator  Johnson  has  something  he  wants  to  offer  for  the  record. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Bowron, 
president  of  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  in  regard  to  the  duty  on 
steel  wire.     I  desire  to  have  this  inserted  in  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  will  be  received  and  printed. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  February  28,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  letter  submitted  by  Senator  Johnson  is  here  printed  in  full  in 
the  record,  as  f oUows : 

BiRiONOHAM,  July  t9^  1911, 
I  beg  to  state  that  under  the  existing  tariff  law — known  popularly  as  the  Pa3n:ie- 
Aldrich  law — the  duty  on  steel  wire  ranges  from  |20  to  $30  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
when  plain  and  uncoated.    When  ^lvanized,«it  is  $4  per  ton  higher. 

The  bill  nowp  ending  in  the  United  States  Senate— -known  as  the  fanners'  free-list 
bill — provided  for  placing  wire  upon  the  free  list.    Mr.  ITnderwood,  Member  from 
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this  congressional  district  and  the  introducer  of  the  bill,  stated,  as  I  remember  it,  in 
telegraphic  communication  to  the  Age-Herald,  that  this  would  only  apply  to  wire 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  wire  fencing,  an  article  which  is  extensively  used 
by  farmers. 

This  is  practically  no  restriction  at  all,  for  down  to  No.  5  gauge  we  do  not  call  the 
material  wire  at  all,  but  wire  rods,  and  the  largest  sized  wire  we  produce  (No.  7  gauge) 
is  used  for  woven  wire  fencing,  among  others  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Co.,  who  do  not  use  any  wire  fence  except  that  manufactured  from  Noa.  7  and  9  gauge. 
On  the  other  hand,  fencing  is  commonly  used  including  wire  down  to  as  low  as  124 

SEiuge.  THis  is  know  as  field  fence,  and  for  fencing  in  poultry  yards  wire  is  emplojred 
own  to  as  low  as  No.  18  gauge.  I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  Jones  &  Laughlm's 
trade  catalo^e.  showing  prices  on  fencing  wire  down  to  that  low  gauge.  The  langua^ 
of  the  free-list  bill,  although  I  have  not  got  it  before  me,  provides  that  all  wire  suit- 
able for  manufacture  into  fencing  would  be  embraced  in  the  free-list  provision.  The 
above-mentioned  facts,  which  can  be  easily  verified,  show  that  this  provision  would 
admit  all  gauges  of  wire. 

I  submit  that  any  fair-minded  man  must  agree  that  it  is  unfair  treatment  to  the 
South  to  pick  out  an  infant  industry,  where  there  are  only  two  small  struggling 
concerns  producing  wire — one  in  Atlai^ta,  Ga.,  and  the  other  in  Gadsden,  Ala. — and 
put  this  product  on  this  free  list. 

Wire  is  drawn  from  wire  rods.  We  roll  them  from  billets;  we  produce  the  billets  by 
open-hearth  furnaces  from  pig  iron.  If  wire  is  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  why  ^ould 
hot  the  pig  iron,  the  steel  ingots,  and  the  open-hearth  billets  in  turn  be  placed  upon 
the  free  list  also?  Why  should  we,  in  common  fairness,  be  expected  to  pay  a  duty 
on  our  materials  and  have  none  upon  our  finished  products? 

If  our  wire  is  on  the  free  list,  wny  should  we  still  have  to  pay  duty  on  the  chrome, 
ferromanganese,  and  ferrosilicon  wnich  enter  into  our  products? 

In  the  preparation  of  galvanized  wire  we  require  lead  and  spelter,  the  latter  being 
the  product  of  zinc  ore.    We  must  pay  duty  on  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

In  the  preparation  of  our  wire  rods  we  use  both  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  both  of 
which  are  suDJect  to  duty. 

In  the  manufacture  of  our  open-hearth  steel  we  need  fluorspar,  which  is  dutiable. 

The  stock  argument  advanced  against  protection  as  applying  to  iron  and  steel  manu- 
fectures  in  this  district  is  that  we  can  produce  cheaply  because  of  the  immediate 
contiguity  of  the  materials  required  to  oe  assembled.  This  argument  is  correct  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  is  does  not  go  far  enough,  for  the  South  as  a  whole  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated and  is  an  a^cultural  rather  than  a  manufacturing  community,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  cost  at  the  point  of  production  but  the  cost  when 
laid  down  at  the  point  of  consumption.  In  this  respect  Alabama  and  Georgia — 
producers  of  all  baroed  wire  and  woven  fence  (as  it  can  all  be  converted  into  fencing) 
would  be  at  a  marked  disadvantage  in  competing  along  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast  as  against  foreign  material. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  take  the  quotation  on  wire  nails,  which  for  the  farmers' 
use — whether  made  in  Germany  or  in  Galveston  from  imported  German  wire — might 
come  in  without  duty.  Iron  Age,  July  27,  page  189,  gives  the  price  of  wire  nails  135 
marks,  which  is  practicallv  $34,  as  the  base  price.  This  is  exactly  the  same  price  as 
is  now  prevailing  in  Pittsburgh,  the  base  price  quoted  in  the  same  number  of  Iron 
Age,  page  182,  being  $1.70  per  hundredweight,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh.  Therefore  for 
the  sake  of  argfument  the  German  price  and  the  Pittsburgh  price  are  the  same.  The 
German  man^acturers,  however,  have  syndicates,  as  is  well  Known,  and  pools,  which 
are  not  in  an^  way  opposed  bv  the  German  law,  and  among  these  pools  is  one  known 
as  the  exporting  syndicate,  which,  according  to  my  information,  pays  a  bonus  of  $3 
per  ton  or  thereabouts  to  tnose  steel  producers  who  export  out  of  Germany  any  part 
of  their  product  and  dump  on  other  countries. 

As  you  know,  owing  to  the  difference  in  bulk  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  this 
country,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  vessels  which  are  required  to  carry  our  exports 
to  Europe  come  to  this  country  in  ballast.  This  is  peculiarly  true  as  to  the  largest 
and  most  important  market  for  the  wire  trade,  namely>  Texas. 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  German  manufacturer,  after  the  passage  of  the  free-list  bill 
in  its  present  shape,  to  ship  wire,  say,  from  Hamburg  or  Bremen  to  Galveston  in  a 
steamer  otherwise  going  there  to  load  cotton  and  going  out  light  in  water  ballast  at  a 
freight  of  not  exceeding  $3  per  ton,  as  an^rthing  would  be  foimd  money''  to  the 
steamer  over  and  above  the  cost  of  stevedoring. 

The  bonus  given  by  the  German  export  syndicate  would  pay  this  freight  and  the 
German  product  might  be  laid  down  at  Galveston  for  approximately  $34  per  ton — the 
present  Pittsburgh  price — whilst  the  lowest  price  at  whicn  we  can  get  from  the  Binning- 
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ham  district  to  Texas  common  points  is  about  47  cents  per  hundredweight  or  |9.# 
per  ton. 

This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case  but  it  is  fair  to  use  it  as  an  illustration:  and  irhSH 
our  freight  rates  are  not  so  high  to  points  like  Charleston,  Savannah^  Mobile,  an4  New 
Orleans,  yet  the  same  argument  would  apply;  and  it  will  be  possible  for  the  foreign 
producers  to  carry  stocks  of  goods  at  each  of  our  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  eieap<Mto 
mm  which,  within  a  certain  range  of  territory,  our  products  would  be  entirely  shut  out 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  cotton  ties,  which  are  beine  manufactured  in  Atlanta, 
and  are  also  being  -manufactured  12  miles  from  Birmin^am,  at  Helena,  out  of  our 
steel. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  general  question  of  protection  versus  free  trade.  The  ai;^- 
ments  pro  and  con  are  well  known  to  everyone.  I  do  contend,  however,  that  a  spirit 
of  common  fairness  and  justice  would  require  that  if  our  wire  products  and  cotton 
ties  are  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  everything  else  which  enters  into  their  produc- 
tion should  go  there  at  the  same  time. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Jambs  Bowbon, 

Pr€9i(knt  Southern  Iron  A  Steei  Co. 

The  brief  submitted  b j  Mr.  Spring  is  as  follows : 

Brief  SuBicrrrBD  on  Behalf  of  the  Walthau  Watch  Co.  to  the  Senatb  Finakcb 
OoMMrrTBB  IN  Relation  to  the  Pbovisions  of  Section  60  of  a  Bill  sNTrrLBO 
"To  Amend  an  Act  BNTrrLED  'An  Act  to  Provide  Revenue,  Equalos 
DtmBB,  AND  Encourage  the  Industries  op  the  UNrrBD  States,  and  fob 
Other  Purposes,'  Approved  August  5»  1909,"  Said  Bill  being  H.  R.  18642. 

DfTRODUCnON. 

This  brief  relates  solely  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  existing  tariff  on  watdi 
movements  and  parts  of  watches. 

The  act  now  in  force,  being  section  192  of  the  act  of  1909,  reads  as  follows: 

''Watch  movements,  including  time  detectors,  whether  imported  in  cases  or  not^ 
if  having  not  more  than  seven  jewels,  seventy  cents  each;  if  having  more  than  seven 
jewels  and  not  more  than  eleven  jewels,  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  each;  if 
naving  more  than  eleven  jewels  and  not  more  than  fifteen  jewels,  one  dollar  and  eighty- 
five  cents  each;  if  having  more  than  fifteen  and  not  more  than  seventeen  jewels,  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  each  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  having 
more  than  seventeen  jewels,  three  dollars  each  and  twenty-five  per  centimi  ad  valorem; 
watch  cases  and  parts  of  watches,  chronometers,  box  or  ship,  and  parts  thereof,  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  lever-clock  movements  having  jewels  in  the  escapemenL 
and  clocks  containing  such  movements,  one  dollar  eacn  and  forty  i>er  centum  aa 
valorem;  all  other  clocks  and  parts  thereof,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section, 
whether  separately  packed  or  otherwise,  not  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  oi 
china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  or  earthenware,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all 
jewels  for  use  in  tne  manufacture  of  watches  or  clocks,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
enameled  dials  for  watches  or  other  instruments,  three  cents  per  dial  and  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem:  Provided^  That  all  watch  and  clock  dials,  whether  attachea  to 
movements  or  not.  shall  have  indelibly  painted  or  printed  thereon  the  country  of 
origin,  and  that  all  watch  movements,  lever-clock  movements  with  jewels  in  the 
escapement,  and  cases  of  foreign  manufacture  shall  have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
and  country  of  manufacture  cut,  engraved  "or  die  sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly 
on  the  plate  of  the  movement  and  the  insiae  of  the  case,  respectively,  and  the  move- 
ments shall  also  have  marked  thereon  by  one  of  the  methods  indicated  the  numbers 
of  jewels  and  adjustments,  said  number  to  be  expressed  both  in  words  and  in  Arabic 
numerals;  and  none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  delivered  to  the  importer  unless 
marked  in  exact  conformity  to  this  direction.** 

The  proposed  act,  being  section  60  of  the  bill  above  referred  to  as  it  passed  (he  House, 
reads  as  follows: 

"Watch  movements,  including  time-detectors,  whether  imported  in  cases  or  not, 
watch  cases  and  parts  of  watches,  chronometers,  dox  or  ship,  and  parts  thereof,  lever 
clock  movements  having  jewels  in  the  escapement,  and  clocks  containing  such  move- 
ments, all  other  clocks  and  parts  thereof,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act  or  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  cited  for  amendment,  whether  separately  packed  or  otherwise, 
not  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  china,  porcelain,  panan,  bisque,  or  earthen 
ware,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  jewels  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  or 
docks,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  enameled  dials  for  watches  or  other  instrumcotB, 
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ihircy-iive  per  cenium  ud  vftiorein:  Provided ^  Tliat  ail  watch  an<i  clock  oials,  whether 
attached  to  movements  or  not,  shall  have  indelibly  painted  or  printed  thereon  the 
country  of  orie:in,  and  tliat  nil  watch  movements,  lever  clock  movements  with  jewels 
in  the  e&capeuieut,  whether  imported  assembled  or  kncx^ect  do^n  for  reaaBembling, 
and  case?  oi  foreign  manufacture,  shall  have  the  mime  of  the  manufacturer  and  country 
of  manufacture  cut,  engraved,  or  die-sunk  confipicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  plate  of 
the  movement  and  the  inside  of  the  case,  respectively,  and  the  movements  shiJi  also 
have  marked  thereon  by  one  of  the  methods  maicatcd  the  number  of  jewels  and  ad- 
justments, said  niunber  to  be  expressed  cither  in  words  or  in  Arabic  numerals;  and 
none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  delivered  to  the  importer  unless  marked  in  exact 
conformitv  to  this  direction," 

The  Waltham  Wat(;h  Co.  earnestly  protests  i^ainst  this  reduction  in  the  tariff.  The 
reduction  proposed  is  most  serious.  Under  the  existing  law  the  average  equivalent 
ad  valorem  has  proved  to  be  between  51  per  cent  and  53  per  cent.  This  it  is  proposed 
to  change  to  30  per  cent  and  also  to  abohsh  the  specific  duties.  This  company  main- 
tains that  it  can  hot  continue  to  manu&icture  watch  movements  paying  hie  present 
rates  of  wages  if  any  material  reduction  is  made  in  the  existing  tariff.  The  company 
urges  that  no  substitution  of  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties  be  permitted,  as  the  former 
lend  themselves  most  readily  to  fraudulent  undervaluations. 

In  support  of  its  position  the  commny  submits  the  foUowing: 

tl)  Bnef  history  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 

(2)  Labor  conditions  in  the  factory  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 

3)  Profits. 

[4)  Foreign  business. 

[5;  The  proposed  tariff. 

[6)  Summary. 

(1)  Brief  htstory  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. — ^The  oompany  was  first  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  '^The  Boston  Watch  Co."  in  the  year  1854,  and  at  that  time  made 
about  five  watches  a  day  and  employed  90  hands.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  they 
eqaii>ped  a  factory  in  the  city  of  Waltham,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
The  company  did  not  make  money,  and  in  the  year  1857  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  and  was  bid  in  by  Mr.  Royal  E.  Robbins,  a  creditor  of  the  company,  for  tiie 
mim  of  156,500. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  the  Boston  Watdi  Co.  was  consolidated  with  another  corpora- 
tion which  Mr.  Robbins  had  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Waltham  Improvement 
Co.,  under  which  name  it  continued  to  do  business  until  February  8,  1859,  when  its 
name  was  changed  by  act  of  the  legislature  to  the  American  Watch  Co.,  and  its  capital 
stock  increased  to  1300,000,  and  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1860,  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent 
was  declared .    This  was  the  first  dividend  declared  by  any  watch  company  in  America. 

The  company  experienced  various  changes  of  fortune,  but  continued  to  manu- 
facture watch  movements,  and  in  the  year  1865  its  capital  stock  was  increased  to 
$750,000.  The  stead>r  increase  of  business  in  the  next  succeeding  years  required  a 
further  increase,  and  in  August,  1870,  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  the  sum  of 
$1,250,000,  and  three  years  later  a  further  increase  of  $250,000  was  made.  In  1885 
the  name  of  the  company  was  again  chaneed,  the  new  name  being  the  American 
Waltham  Watch  Co.,  and  the  legislature  also  authorized  an  increase  in  the  capital 
slock  to  $4,000,000.  Of  the  stock  thus  authorized  tiiere  was  issued  in  March  of  that 
year  (1885)  $2,000,000,  which  was  further  increased  in  March,  1889,  to  $3,000,000, 
and  in  1899  it  was  finally  increased  to  the  limit  of  $4,000,000  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lature. The  money  raised  by  this  increase  of  ^e  capital  stock  was  devoted  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  factory  and  its  ec]uipment  with  new  and  improved  machinefy. 
The  production  of  the  factory  at  this  time  was  greatly  increased.  During  the  30 
years  ending  in  1884  the  total  production  of  the  factory  amounted  to  2,515,119  watch 
movements;  in  the  next  10  years  the  factory  produced  5,897^035  movements;  and 
in  the  decade  following,  viz,  from  1894  to  1904,  about  12,000,000  watch  movements 
were  made  in  the  factory. 

In  1906  a  new  corporation  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000,000,  which  acquired  all  the  property  and  business  and 
rights  of  all  kinds  of  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Co.  Tne  stockholders  of  the 
American  Waltham  Watch  Co.  exchanged  their  shares  of  stock  for  stock  in  the  new 
companv.  Neither  the  stock  of  the  American  Waltham  Watch  .Co.  nor  of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Oo.  has  ever  been  listed  on  any  stock  exchange,  and  the  exchange  of  shares 
above  referred  to  was  carried  out  without  the  intervention  of  any  bankers,  except  in  a 
minor  capacity  as  transfer  agents.  Nor  has  a  single  dollar  ever  been  paid  for  promo- 
tioD  expenses. 

Hie  Waltham  Watch  Co.  is  now,  and  for  a  long  ti|ne  has  been,*  the  largest  and  oldest 
nanufacturer  of  watch  movements  in  the  w<Mrld.    At  one  time  the  company  made- 
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caaee,  but  discontinued  that  part  of  its  work  many  years  ago.  The  company  now 
employs  3^422  men  and  women.  In  prosperous  times  the  number  of  employees  is 
4,400.  The  daily  output  of  movements  is  now  only  about  2,100.  In  prosperous  times 
and  before  the  present  depression  in  the  watch  industry  set  in.  the  daii}^  output  ci 
movements  was  3,300.  The  company  feels  that  it  can  justly  claim  that  its  product 
has  an  excellent  reputation  throughout  the  world  and  that  it  has  contributed  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  to  advance  the  reputation  of  American  mechanical  skill 
and  ii^enuity. 

(2)  Labor  conditions  in  the  factory  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. — ^The  average  daily 
wagea  in  the  adjusting,  machme,  mainspring,  train  making,  dial  making,  and  jewd 
making,  and  setting  departments  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Departments. 


Adjusting 

Machine 

Mainspring 

Train  making 

Dial  making 

Jewel  making  and  setting. 


Average. 


Total 
em- 
ployed. 


234 
156 
89 
284 
132 
158 


Males. 


138 
153 
37 
87 
71 
GO 


DaUy 

average 

wage. 


$4.06 
3.36 
3.02 
3.17 
3.31 
3.37 


3.48 


Females. 


96 
3 
53 
197 
61 
98 


DaQj 

iverap 

wage. 


tl.«B 
1.0 

i.a 

1.61 

I.a 

l.M 


1.61 


The  total  average  of  all  departments  of  the  factory  for  the  month  of  December,  1911, 
was  as  follows:  Total  pav  roll,  $176,292.37;  number  of  employees,  3,422;  average  for 
the  month,  51.51  for  210  hours,  or  24^  cents  an  hour. 

From  the  forgoing  it  will  appear  tnat  the  ^prand  averase  of  our  tptal  factory  wage  it 
practically  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  six  groups  above  selected.  These  wages 
are  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  those  paid  in  Switzerland.  The  Swim  watcfaea 
are  the  chief  foreign-made  competitors  of  American  watches. 

The  folowing  table  is  a  substantially  accurate  comparison  of  the  wapies  paid  in  certain 
foreini  countries,  including  Switzerland  as  compared  with  those  paid  in  the  Walthun 
Watcn  Co.*s  factory: 


per 


per 


lOnlmum 
week. . . . 

Maximum 
week 

Reduced  to  a 
uniform  basis 
of  daily  wage 
In  United 
States  money: 
Average  per 
day 


Weekly. 


Dfdly. 


England. 


Man. 


\ 


Women. 


28/  16/ 

17.00  S4.00 

35/  t     18/  to  25/ 

S8.75  $4.50-16.25 


I 


11.31 


86c. 


Swltseiland. 


North  Italy. 


Men. 


5fcs. 
11.00 
6fcft. 
tl.30 


11.10 


Women. 


1  Lower  wages.' 


4fcs. 
80c. 


800. 


Men. 


830. 


Women. 


150. 

sbc 


?{ 


22)0. 


South  Italy. 


Men. 


0) 


Women. 


0) 
C«) 


Waltliam. 


Men. 


B.48 


83.48 


SLCI 


SL6I 


I  Longer  hours. 


The  figures  above  for  Switzerland  can  readily  be  verified  from  any  consular  report 
on  the  watch  industry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  conditions  of  Imot 
in  the  Waltham  factories  as  compared  with  those  in  Switzerland  can  not,  however,  be 
fairly  judged  from  even  the  enormous  difference  in  the  wages  paid.  The  Waltham 
Watch  Co.  believes  the  situation  of  its  employees  to  be  uniimially  fortunate.  PiacCi> 
cally  all  of  the  employees  are  native-bom  Americans  and  about  60  per  cent  are  women. 
Among  the  women  a  great  many  come  from  the  farms  of  Maine,  vermant,  and  New 
Hampshire.  Both  men  and  women  remain  long  in  the  service  of  the  company. 
Periods  of  employment  running  from  20  to  35  and  40  years  are  very  common.  There 
never  has  been  a  strike  or  an^r  labor  trouble  in  the  factory  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Go. 
or  any  of  its  predecessors  since  its  organization  in  the  year  1854,  nor  have  the  employees 
ever  deemea  it  necessary  to  form  a  imion  of  any  kind  for  the  protection  of  their  interests^ 
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They  have  considered  their  inteiestB  adequately  protected  by  the  management  of  the 
factory.  Any  employee  has  been  at  liberty  to  address  complaints  in  person  to  the 
president  of  the  company. 

The  company  has  steadilv  taken  an  interest  in  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  its 
employees,  particularly  of  the  women  in  its  service.  A  matron  has  for  a  long  time  been 
employed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  women  and  girls  work- 
ing in  the  iactorjr.  When  a  girl  comes  to  Waltham  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.,  she  is  met  at  the  station  by  the  matron,  who  sees  to  it  that  she  finds  a 
suitable  place  to  live  in.  The  company  maintains  for  this  class  of  employees  a  large 
boarding  house,  known  as  the  Adams  House,  which  is  run  at  an  annual  loss  of  about 
$9,000.  This  house  has  accommodations  for  300  girls,  who  are  charged  $3  a  week  for 
room  and  board.  This  action  also  tends  stronglv  to  keep  down  the  price  of  rooms  and 
board  in  hotels  and  private  boarding  houses  in  Waltham. 

The  company  also  provides  lunch  rooms  for  both  men  and  women  in  the  factory, 
where  good  food  is  provided  absolutely  at  cost.  There  is  also  a  recreation  room  with 
comfortable  chairs,  magazines,  and  a  piano,  where  the  women  and  girls  can  rest 
during  the  noon  hour,  very  few  minors  are  employed »  and  those  only  as  errand  boys 
and  girls  on  work  of  the  lightest  description.  Not  only  does  the  factory  employ  a 
matron  to  have  a  general  supervision,  but  also  two  trained  nurses,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
ha  ve  a  care  for  the  health  of  the  employees.  1 1  also  maintains  a  number  of  free  beds  in 
the  Waltham  Hospital  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees  in  the  case  of  sickness,  and  also 
contributes,  as  do  the  emplovees,  to  an  organization  known  as  the  Watch  Factory 
Mutual  Relief  Association,  wnich,  as  its  name  implies,  pays  benefits  to  employees 
who  may  be  disabled  by  sickness. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  company  buys  large  quantities  of  coal  and  fire 
wood  and  resells  the  same  to  its  employees  during  the  winter  at  cost. '  It  maintains 
about  the  factory  parks  and  flower  wardens  for  ue  benefit  of  its  employees.  The 
'&u:tory  is  itself  well  built,  well  lightea,  well  ventilated,  and  extraordinaril;^  clean  and 
quiet.  The  entire  factory  is  scrubbed  every  day.  The  machinery  is  equipped  with 
every  labor-saving  device  and  every  safety  device  which  ingenuity  can  invent.  As 
a  result,  there  are  almost  no  accidents,  there  having  been  but  two  of  any  consequence 
in  the  last  30  years.  The  company  has  never  carried  any  liablity  insurance,  having 
never  been  willing  to  let  anyone  intervene  between  itself  and  its  employees. 

The  f eroding  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  subject.  For  example,  the  com- 
pany contnbutes  liberalljr  toward  the  support  of  a  band,  composed  of  its  employees, 
which  gives  free  concerts  in  the  summer,  largely  attended  by  its  employees  as  well  as 
by  the  townspeople.  Under  the  direction  of  me  matron  there  are  dressmaking  and 
other  similar  classes  for  girls.  In  the  summer  the  entire  factory  is  closed  for  a  period 
of  two  or  sometimes  three  weeks  to  enable  the  employees  to  take  a  vacation.  The 
working  hours  for  women  and  minors  in  the  factory  were  55  hours  a  week  until  the 
Ist  of  last  Januar^^,  when  by  act  of  the  legislature  the  working  time  for  Una  class  of 
employees  was  limited  to  54  hours.  No  deduction  was  made  by  the  company  in  the 
wages  of  its  employees  by  reason  of  this  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  employees  are  among  the  most  respected  citizens  of  Waltham.  Two  of  them 
have  been  mayors  of  Waltham;  they  have  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public 
library;  many  of  them  have  been  members  of  the  city  government;  at  the  present 
time  seven  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Waltham  work  in  tills 
factory,  some  have  left  the  employ  of  the  company  to  become  doctors,  lawyers,  editors, 
ministers,  members  of  the  iM^^lature,  and  so  form. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  minks  that  it  is  justified  in  believing  that  few  if  any  fac* 
tories  in  this  country  have  shared  more  generously  with  their  employees  such  pros- 
perity as  they  have  had  or  that  there  could  be  found  anywhere  a  factory  in  wnich 
the  conditions  of  labor  are  more  sharply  in  contrast  with  those  existing  in  foreign 
countries  where  competing  products  are  manufactured. 

(3)  Profits. — ^The  margin  of  profits  is  exceedingly  small.  The  capital  stock  is 
$12,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000  is  preferred  and  $7,000,000  common.  For  the  past 
two  years  ihe  company  nas  earned  no  dividends  whatever  upon  the  common  stock, 
and  has  only  paid  6  per  cent,  or  $300,000,  on  its  preferred  stock,  which,  if  not  paid, 
would  have  been  cumulative.  The  company  pays  over  $2,000,000  annually  in 
wages.  The  tangible  assets  of  the  company,  as  shown. by  the  assessments  and  returns 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  including  real  estate,  machinery,  merchandise  at  factory 
cost,  bills  and  accounts  receivable  at  their  face  value,  amounted  on  April  1,  1911,  to 
$9,022,405.13.  The  dividends  were  therefore  3.3  per  cent  on  the  tangible  assets  of 
the  company.  The  stock  of  the  company  is  widely  distributed,  most  of  the  holdings 
being  small.    There  are  now  about  1 ,  100  shareholders. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  seirous  depression  in  the  mitch  business  of  the  United 
States.    For  the  year  ending  April  1,  1911,  the  average  number  of  movements  manu* 
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factured  per  day  bv  the  company  was  2,190  as  agaioBt  2,790  for  the  year  previous, 
and  3,300  per  day  before  the  depression  in  the  buainesB  necessitated  curtaflment. 

(4)  Foreign  biisiness. — The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  sell  a  portion  of  its  product  in 
foreign  countries.  The  prices  charged  the  consumer  in  forei^  countries  are  in  no 
cases  lower  and  in  many  cases  higher  liian  those  charged  in  this  country.  The  prices 
at  which  the  watches  are  sold  to  jobbers  for  sale  in  foreign  countries  are  also  substantially 
identical  with  those  charged  to  jobbers  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  ^e 
following  table: 


Name  of  movement. 


18  stie: 

Vanguard  23  J 

Vanguard  21J , 

Vanfniard  19  J 

Crefloent  St.  21  J 

Ciewent  St.  19  J 

No.  846 

Appleton.  Tracy  4c  Co 

P.  8.  BartlettO.  AN.Dsk. 

P.  B.  BarUett  Nkl 

No.  87 

No.  85 

No.  835.. 

No.  820 

No.  81 

No.  18 

No.  1 

16flUe: 

A.  W.  Co.  bridge  model 

Rfverside  Maxlmus 

Vanguard  23  J 

Vanguard  19  J 

Crescent  St 

No.  645 

Riyerside 

Royal 

P.  8.  BarUett 

No.  630 

No.  625 : 

No.  620 

No.  610 

Traveler  (samo  as  No.  610  with  gold  gilded  plates). 
12aise: 

A.  W.  Co.  brid^  model 

Riverside  Maxmius 

Riverside 

Royal 

No.  230 


No.  225 

No.  220 

No.  210 

6alse: 

Lady  Waltham , 


MY" 


Osize: 

Riverside  Maxlmus 

Riverside 

Lady  Waltham 

No.  165-115 

No.  161-110 

No.  160-100  (same  as  above,  but  glided) , 
Jewel  series: 

Diamond 

Riverside 

Ruby 

Sapphire 

Nonmagnetic: 

Vanguard  23  J,  18  siie 

16  size: 

Riverslfle  Maxlmus 

Riverside 


Domes- 
tic price. 


S22.80 

21.45 

19.80 

17.65 

17.10 

15.20 

11.40 

8.00 

6.46 

6.45 

5.70 

5.05 

4.26 

3. 90 

3.05 

3.75 

41.80 

41.80 

22.80 

19.80 

17.65 

15.00 

15.60 

11.00 

9.50 

8.00 

7.40 

6.80 

3.55 


41.80 

41.80 

16.60 

ILOO 

&00 

7.40 

5.80 

4.05 

6.45 
4.66 
3.2S 
3.00 

18.25 

14.05 

9.90 

7.00 

4.65 


17.50 
14.50 
il.40 
10.30 

30.40 
6.25 

49.40 
22.80 


I 


Export 
prioa 


21.46 

19,  ?6 

17. « 

17.10 

15.19 

11.48 

7.9i 

6.48 

&46 

0) 
&0C 
4.27 

0) 

a.  OS 
2.n 

(*) 

41.7f 


10.76 

17.68 

15.58 

U.58 

11.03 

9.48 

7.96 

7.98 

5.81 

3.55 

3.55 

<*) 
4L79 
15.58 
1L6B 

0) 
7.36 
5.81 
4.08 

6.46 
4.65 


3.00 

18.S 
14.06 
9.88 
6.98 
4.65 
4.fr 

17.47 
14.43 
11. « 
la  36 


0) 

<«) 


1  None  exported. 
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The  single  exception  to  the  above  prices  is  that  there  is  a  special  discount  allowed 
to  a  particular  exporter  as  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  to 
the  expense  of  advertising  in  an  effort  to  enter  a  market  at  present  controlled  exclu- 
sively Dy  the  Swiss,  the  total  number  of  movements  sold  to  this  exporter  bein^  some- 
what less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  The  discount 
given  to  this  exporter  rejjresents  no  more  than  the  fair  contribution  of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Co.  to  the  necessarily  heavy  commercial  and  advertising  expense  of  attempting 
to  enter  a  new  and  hostile  market.  The  ultimate  consumer  pays  full  prices  for  the 
watch  movements  sold  through  this  exporter.  This  business  has,  so  far,  proved 
unprofitable  to  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 

Wlien  the  domestic  business  is  normal,  thepercentage  of  the  product  of  the  company 
which  is  exported  is  about  18  per  cent.  Uhring  the  last  fiscal  year,  owing  to  the 
decrease  in  ousiness  in  the  domestic  market,  the  percentage  of  exports  has  risen  to 
about  21  per  cent.  All  watches  sold  in  all  countries,  including  Canada,  outside  the 
United  States  are  comprised  in  the  foregoing  statement.  The  company  has  a  branch 
oflac e  in  London  and  sells  some  movements  in  England .  The  company  sells  few  watches 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  has  a  considerable  market  in  Japan,  in  Australasia, 
and  is  attempting  to  make  a  market  in  South  America.  This  foreign  market  has  been 
obtained  ana  is  held  strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  watches,  and  has  been  sought  and  is 
maintained  by  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  its  market  and  rendering 
it  less  vulnerable  to  the  periodic  depressions  to  which  its  domestic  market  is  subject, 
and  from  which  it  now  suffers.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  the  event 
of  business  depressions  the  market  for  watcnes  is  the  first  to  suffer.  It  is  essential  to 
this  and  to  other  watch  companies  to  keep  its  trained  employees  at  work,  if  possible, 
both  for  their  sake  and  for  that  of  the  company.  If  the  personnel  is  disorganized  by 
the  discharge  of  any  material  number  of  employees  in  dull  times,  it  is  impossible  to 
reorganize  quickly  enough  to  take  advantage  of  good  times. 

(5)  The  proposed  tariff.— The  proposed  amendment  as  it  passed  the  House  provides 
for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  watches  and  parts  of  watches  of  30  per  cent.  The  rates  fixed 
by  the  act  of  1909  as  above  set  forth  are  specific  duties  on  the  three  lower  grades  and  a 
combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  two  higher  grades  of  watches. 
The  average  equivalent  ad  valorem,  under  the  act  of  1909,  for  the  year  1910  was  53.51 
per  cent  and  for  the  year  1911,  51 .84  per  cent.  That  is,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  44  per  cent  from  the  tanflf  collected  in  the  year  1910  and  about  41  per  cent 
from  the  tariff  collected  in  1911.  Against  this  reduction  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  pro- 
tests most  strongly.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Swiss  watches  are  serious  competitors  of 
American  watcnes  in  the  American  market,  nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  labor  a)8t 
of  Swiss  watches  is  less  than  one-third  that  of  American  watches.  The  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  the  labor  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  watch  varies  from  84  to  87 
per  cent,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  movement.  The  Swiss  manufacturers  have  laeen 
importing  into  this  country,  paying  the  duties,  and  selline  a  large  number  of  move- 
ments. For  the  year  1910  the  number  so  imported  under  the  act  of  1909  was  339,719, 
exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  movements  imported  as  parts  of  watches;  for  the  year 
1911  the  number  so  imported  (excluding  parts  of  watches)  was  416,777.  In  prosperous 
times  the  imports  of  Swiss  watches  are  much  greater.  In  1905,  776,120  watch  move- 
ments were  imported.    In  1907*the  number  imported  was  1,138,720. 

The  success  of  Swiss  watch  manufacturers  in  selling  their  product  in  this  country  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  Swiss  watches  is  more  profitable  to 
the  retail  jeweler  than  the  sale  of  American  watches,  particularly  those  manufactured 
by  this  company.  Different  grades  of  watches  manuractured  by  the  Waltham  Watch 
Co.  are  well  known  to  consumers.  Most  of  them  are  plainly  marked  on  the  plates  of 
the  movement.  In  any  village  in  the  country  where  there  are  two  retail  jewelers  a 
prospective  purchaser  can  obtain  competitive  prices  on  any  of  our  well-known  move- 
ments. The  public  in  general  can  tell  just  what  grade  of  watch  they  are  buying. 
This  is  true  of  Waltham  watches,  but  not  of  Swiss  watches,  which  usually  bear  only 
the  name  of  the  retail  jeweler,  on  whom  the  purchaser  must  rely  to  a  very  great  extent. 
It  is  therefore  for  the  jeweler's  interest  to  push  the  sale  of  Swiss  watches  as  against 
Walthain  watches.  The  foreign  market  is,  nowever,  not  so  well  posted  as  to  the  cost 
of  American  watches,  which  is  of  material  benefit  to  the  American  exporter. 

Should  the  tariff  be  lowered  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  the  proposed  amendment^ 
the  country  would  be  flooded  with  Swiss  watches  and  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  to  pay  the  present  rates  of  wages  to  its  employees.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  indi^try  would  survive.  The  outlook  is  unmistakably  adverse  at  pres- 
ent. This  we  think  is  made  sufliciently  clear  by  the  facts  above  set  out  relating  to  the 
narrow  margin  of  profit  on  the  watches  manufactured  by  the  company  under  the  exist- 
ing conditions. 
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No  complaint  is  ever  made  by  the  consumer  that  he  has  to  pay  excessive  prices  for 
American  made  watches.  An  excellent  watch  made  by  this  company  can  be  bou^t 
by  the  consumer  in  a  nickel  case  for  $5 .  The  prices  of  watches  have  in  general  steadily 
decreased  in  this  country,  the  only  exception  in  the  case  of  this  company  being  a 
small  increase  in  price  made  several  years  ago,  due  to  economic  conditions. 

This  company  is  entirely  independent  of  other  manufacturers  of  watch  movement? 
and  cases  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  Its  product  is  sold  in  open  competition  with 
that  of  other  makers  of  watch  movements  in  this  country. 

The  company  pajrs  in  import  duties  on  jewels  and  diamond  bortz  from  $17,000  to 
$34,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  a  protection  as  large  as  that  given  by  the  present  law, 
the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  u^es  that  the  system  of  specific  duties  be  retained,  for  the 
reason  that  ad  valorem  duties  lend  themnelves  readily  to  fraudulent  undervaluations. 
The  company  further  urges  that  the  class  of  watches  containing  17  jewels  and  over  be 
subdivided  into  four  classes,  viz:  Seventeen  jewels,  unadjusted;  17  jewels,  adjusted 
to  temperature;  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  temperature  and  three  positions;  17  jewels, 
adjusted  to  temperature  and  five  positions.  The  reasons  for  this  classificatioA  are,  in 
substance,  that  the  value  of  the  movement  having  17  or  more  jewels  depends  to  a 
very  great  degree  on  the  number  of  adjustments.  A  17-jewel  movement,  unadjusted, 
sells  for  less  than  a  third  the  price  of  a  movement  having  17  jewels,  adjusted  to  tem- 
perature and  five  positions,  owing  to  the  lar^e  amount  of  labor  involved  in  making 
the  adjustment  to  temperature  and  five  positions. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  is  further  respectfully  directed  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  modification  of  the  marking  provisions  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
These  provisions  were  first  introduced  into  tne  act  of  1909  for  the  purpose  of  preventini^ 
fraudulent  undervaluations  of  watches  and  watch  movements  imported  into  this 
country.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  a  practice  had  grown  up  of  importing  watchee 
with  no  mark  on  the  plate  to  indicate  the  number  of  jewels  or  adjustment,  at  a  ver>' 
low  valuation,  and  marking  on  the  plates  after  importation  a  certam  number  of  jewel: 
and  adjustment  for  liie  purpose  of  affording  a  more  ready  market  for  the  watcn.  In 
some  instances  the  watches  really  contained  the  number  of  jewels  and  were  adjusted 
in  the  manner  marked  after  importation,  and  in  this  case  there  was  a  fraud  on  the 
Government.  In  other  instances  the  watches  did  not  contain  the  jewels,  and  were  not 
adjusted  as  afterwards  stamped,  in  which  case  a  fraud  was  perpetrated  on  the  consiuner. 
To  avoid  these  practices  it  was  provided  in  die  said  act  of  1909,  as  above  set  out,  that 
all  movements  should  have  marked  thereon  'The  number  of  jewels  and  adjustments, 
said  number  to  be  expressed  both  in  words  and  in  Arabic  numerab."  This  pro- 
vision was  promptly  evaded  by  the  importation  of  watch  movements  as  parts  of 
watches,  the  watch  movements  having  been  ''knocked  down"  before  importation  and 
being  reassembled  immediately  after  importation  and  marked  according  to  liie  discre- 
tion of  the  importer  for  the  purposes  of  sale.  To  render  this  scheme  futile,  there  was 
inserted  in  the  House  bill  the  provision  that  all  watch  movements  "whether  imported 
assembled  or  knocked  down  tor  reassembling''  should  be  marked.  XJnfortunatelv, 
this  act  provided  that  this  marking  might  be  either  by  words  or  by  Arabic  numeraJis, 
whereas  the  act  of  1909  provided. that  both  metiiiods  must  be  used.  This  change  opens 
the  door  to  a  fredi  fraud.  Should  the  act  become  law  in  its  present  form,  watches, 
either  knocked  down  or  assembled,  would  be  imported  marked,  for  example,  in  Arabic 
numerals,  "7  jewels,"  and  after  importation  this  7  would  readily  become  17.  Or  they 
would  be  marked  on  importation  13  jewels,"  which  would  afterwards  be  changed  to 
23  jewels.    Both  have  actually  happened. 

We  therefore  urge  upon  the  committee  that  the  marking  provisions  be  changed  so 
as  to  require  the  use  of  both  words  and  numerals  in  marking  the  number  of  jewels  and 
adjustments.  It  can  not  fairly  be  urged  that  this  requirement  is  either  impoesible 
or  imposes  any  hardship  upon  the  importer,  and  in  proof  of  this  proposition  we  sub- 
mit herewith  three  Swiss  watch  movements  recently  bought  in  the  open  market 
and  containing  the  full  markings,  as  required  by  the  act  of  1909.  We  particularly 
direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  smallest  of  these  movements,  bought  on 
the  9th  day  of  February,  1912,  of  Ma  they  Bros.,  of  15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  at 
shown  by  the  bill  submitted  with  the  movement.  It  is  an  8  ligne  movement  man- 
u&ctured  by  E.  Richard.  This  is  the  smallest  regular  size  imported  into  this  coim- 
try.  It  is  a  full  bridge  model  and  is  as  difficult  to  mark  as  any  movement  could 
possibly  be.    An  examination  will,  however,  disclose  the  fact  that  the  following  is 

glainly  marked  on  the  movement  plate:  "Seventeen  17  Jewels,  five  5  adjustments, 
id  Richard,  Locle,  Swiss,"  as  well  as  the  number  of  theiwatch,  viz,  50454,  and  that 
one  of  the  bridges  has  no  marking  whatever  upon  it.  The  oth^  two  watdies  sub- 
mitted, being  larger,  serve  to  accentuate  the  truth  of  the  contention  of  this  company 
that  a  compliance  with  the  marking  provisions  in  the  form  for  which  we  are  con- 
tendingiimposes  no  hardship  upon  the  importer  and  can  not  be  objected  to  by  any 
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honest  man.  The  marking  on  the  watch  movements  manufactnied  by  this  company 
are  and  always  have  been  in  exact  accordance  with  the  fsLcta.  These  provisions  will 
serve  as  well  to  protect  the  honest  importer  as  the  American  manu&Lcturer. 

The  marking  provisions  should ,  therefore,  we  contend,  read  as  follows: 

^*  Provided  J  That  all  watch  and  clock  dials,  whether  attached  to  movements  or  not. 
shall  have  indelibly  painted  or  printed  thereon  the  country  of  origin,  and  that  all 
watch  movements,  lever-clock  movements  with  jewels  in  the  escapement,  and  cases 
of  foreign  manufacture  shall  have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  country  of 
manufacture  cut,  engraved,  or  die-sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  plate  of 
the  movement  and  tne  inside  of  the  case,  respectively,  and  the  movements  shall  also 
have  marked  thereon  by  one  of  the  methods  indicated  the  number  of  jewels  and 
adjustments,  said  number  to  be  expressed  both  in  words  and  in  Arabic  numerals; 
and  if  the  movement  is  not  adjusted  the  word  *  unadjusted '  shall  be  marked  thereon 
by  one  of  the  methods  indicated;  and  none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  importer  unless  marked  in  exact  conformitv  to  this  direction." 

(6)  Summctry, — ^The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  affords  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
people  at  high  wages,  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  and  is  barely  able  to  maintain 
these  wages  under  the  present  conditions .  1 1  has  paid  but  |300,000  a  year  in  dividends 
for  the  past  two  vears.  D  unng  the  same  period  it  has  paid  out  each  year  over  $2^000,000 
in  wages.  If  tne  tariff  is  lowered  to  any  material  degree,  the  present  conditions  can 
not  continue.  Dividends  can  not  be  cut  lower  than  they  already  have  been;  either 
the  wages  must  be  cut  most  materially  or  the  factory  must  cease  to  do  business.  The 
substitution  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  for  the  specific  duties  is  most  unwise,  as  it  opens  the 
door  wide  for  fraud.  The  lower  specific  rates  of  the  act  of  1909  have  afforded  more 
actual  protection  than  the  ostensibly  higher  ad  valorem  rates  of  the  preceding  act. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Waltham  Watch  Co., 
By  RoMNET  Spring, 

Its  Attorney. 
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honest  man.    The  marking  on  the  watch  movements  manu&ctured  by  this  company^ 
are  and  always  have  been  m  exact  accordance  with  the  ^cts.    These  provisions  will 
serve  as  well  to  protect  the  honest  importer  as  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  marking  provisions  should,  therefore,  we  contend,  read  as  follows: 

** Provided,  That  all  watch  and  clock  dials,  whether  attached  to  movements  or  not, 
shall  have  indelibly  painted  or  printed  thereon  the  country  of  origin,  and  that  all 
watch  movements,  lever-clock  movements  with  jewels  in  the  escapement,  and  cases 
of  foreign  manu^cture  shall  have  the  name  of  the  manufticturer  and  country  of 
manufacture  cut,  engraved,  or  die-sunk  conspicuously  and  indelibly  on  the  plate  ci 
the  movement  and  the  inside  of  the  case,  respectively,  and  the  movements  shall  also 
have  marked  thereon  by  one  of  the  methods  indicated  the  number  of  jewels  and 
adjustments,  said  number  to  be  expressed  both  in  words  and  in  Arabic  numerals; 
and  if  the  movement  is  not  adjustea  the  word  'unadjusted'  shall  be  marked  thereon 
by  one  of  the  methods  indicated;  and  none  of  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  importer  unless  marked  in  exact  conlormitv  to  this  direction." 

(6)  Summary, — The  Waltham  Watch  Co.  afforos  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
people  at  high  wages,  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  and  is  barely  able  to  maintain 
these  wages  under  the  present  conditions.  It  has  paid  but  $300,000  a  year  in  dividends 
for  the  past  two  vears.  During  the  same  period  it  has  paid  out  each  year  over  $2^000,000 
in  wages.  If  the  tariff  is  lowered  to  any  material  degree,  the  present  conditions  can 
not  continue.  Dividends  can  not  be  cut  lower  than  they  already  have  been;  either 
the  wages  must  be  cut  most  materially  or  the  feictory  must  cease  to  do  business.  The 
substitution  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  for  the  specific  duties  is  most  unwise,  ad  it  opens  the 
door  wide  for  fraud.  The  lower  specific  rates  of  the  act  of  1909  have  afforded  more 
actual  protection  than  the  ostensibly  higher  ad  valorem  rates  of  the  preceding  act. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Waltham  Watch  Co., 
By  RoMNET  Spkino, 

Its  Attorney. 

WBBNESDAY,  FBBBUABY  28,  1912. 

9 

Committee  on  Finance, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Smoot,  Hey- 
bum,  Simmons,  Williams,  and  Johnson. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  representatives  of  the  HarshaW; 
Puller  &  Gbodwin  Co.,  of  deyeiand,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  interested  in  manganese  ores,  were  compelled  to 
leave  yesterday  for  home.  They  have  asked  that  I  present  their 
brief  and  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  have 
them  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairhan.  The  brief  will  be  accepted  and  filed  and  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  record. 

Thepapers  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Manganese,  Oxide  and  Orb'  of. 

(Payne  Tariff  Act,  par.  619,  free  list.) 

To  ihe  Senate  Finance  Oammittee: 

We  beg  respectfully  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  condition  affecting 
the  manganese  industry  which  in  our  opinion  calls  for  relief.  We 
have  for  a  number  of  years  imported  lar^e  quantities  of  manganese 
ore  from  the  Caucasus  in  southern  Russia.  The  ore  is  shipped  to 
us  in  bulk  in  500  and  1,000  ton  lots  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mines 
except  that  it  is  run  through  a  washing  process  at  the  mines  to  free 
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it  from  rflica  and  other  foreiign  substance.  In  this  state  it  is  knoum 
to  commerce  as  manganese  ore.  It  differs  from  the  manganese  ore 
used  by  steel  makers  in  its  metallic  composition.  We  receive  most 
of  our  shipments  through  the  port  of  Baltimore,  and  from  there  it  is 
transported  to  our  works  in  EljTia,  Ohio,  where  it  is  ground  and 
graded  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  of  dry  batteries,  glass  brick,  and 
driers.  After  grinding  the  ore  is  run  through  screens  of  various 
sizes,  as  some  consumers  reauire  a  finely  powdered  material,  while 
others  must  have  it  in  granulated  form  or  m  lurtips  of  uniform  size. 
The  business  of  buying  the  ore  in  its  crude  form,  bringilig  it  to  this 
country,  grinding  and  grading  it,  was  started  by  our  company  several 
years  ago.  We  nave  built  up  an  extensive  business  and  employed 
a  considerable  number  of  workmen.  The  value  of  the  ore  is  approxi- 
mately $12  ex  vessel  Baltimore.  The  average  cost  for  grinding, 
grading  as  to  size,  and  packing  in  barrels  and  casks  is  $6  a  U)n,  We 
pay  ordinary  labor  $2  per  day  and  skilled  labor  from  $2.50  to  $3^ 
per  day,  and  use  barrels  and  casks  that  ftre  made  by  American  coopeis 
i:eceivmg  American  scale  of  waives.  The  machinery  that  we  use  is 
the  product  of  American  factones.  During  the  past  two  or  tlu^e 
years  foreign  plants  similar  to  ours  have  been  established  at  Antwerp, 
Kotterdam,  and  Hamburg,  where  the  ore  is  now  being  gitiano, 

S*aded,  packed,  and  shipped  direct  to  consumers  in  this  country, 
wing  to  the  lower  labor  costs  for  doing  this  work  abroad  we  are 
unabk  to  meet  this  competition  and  our  business  has  latterly  become 
unprofitable.  Moreover,  shipments  are  made  from  abroad  to  interior 
pomts  in  the  United  States  on  through  bills  of  lading  at  commodity 
rates,  whereas  we  are  obUged  to  pay  regular  sixth-class  rates  on  ship- 
ments from  our  factory  to  our  customers.  Our  interior  cities  are 
therefore  made  quite  accessible  to  the  foreign  competitors. 

The  Payne  Act  puts  crude  manganese  ore  on  the  free  list,  and 
properly  so  in  our  opinion,  but  our  contention  is  that  after  grinding, 
jading,  and  packing  it  becomes  a  manufactured  article  in  whole  or 
m  part,  and  should  not  be  admitted  under  the  clause  referred  to. 
The  TreasuiT  Department  under  decisions  Nos.  30002  and  30249  hold 
affainst  us,  but  we  are  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  the  framers 
of  the  tariff  law  never  intended  to  admit  free  of  duty  manganese 
oxide  or  ore  which  had  been  ground,  graded,  and  otherwise  advanced 
in  value  to  the  extent  of  more  than  50  per. cent  of  its  original  value. 
We  woul4  respectfully  suggest  to  this  committee  that  oaragraph 
618  of  the  free  list  of  the  Payne  Act  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  of,  when  not  ground,  graded,  packed  in  bags,  banelB,  or 
other  packages.       ^  fegi,  Mf^u 

We  make  this  recommendation  in  the  interest  of  American  labgr. 
It  is  purely  a  question  of  whether  this  labor  should  be  done  abroad 
at  the  foreign  rate  of  wage  or  whether  it  should  be  done  in  this 
country  by  American  workmen  receiving  American  rate  of  wage.  If 
the  latter,  a  duty  must  be  provided  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  labor 
costv 

Respectfully, 

Thb  HabshaW)  Fulubb  &  Goodwin  Co., 

OleveUmd,  Ohio. 
PBflfcUABy  27, 1912^ 
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Antimony  Oke  and  Antimony  Oxxdjc. 

Antimony  ore  is  mined  in  China,  and  is  now  conyerted  into  oxicjle 
in  the  United  States  by  Ameiican  workmen,  receiving  an  American 
rate  of  wage. 

Should  it  be  converted  into  oxide  in  China  by  Chinese  labor, 
receiving  the  Chinese  rate  of  wage  ? 

Prior  to  the  year  1908,  the  consumption  of  antimony  oxide  in 
the  United  States  was  comparatively  small,  this  being  apparently 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  merits  were  eitner  unknown  or  nol  appreciated. 

Under  the  Dingley  and  preceding  tariff  laws  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  eqmvalent  to  approximately  1  cent  per  poxmd,  was 
levied  on  antimony  oxide,  without  inducmg  any  American  concern 
to  engage  in  its  manufacture,  although  in  1905  the  Harshaw,  Fuller 
&  Goodwin  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  began  experimenting  with  a 
view  to  its  production.  Their  experiments  were  successful,  and 
in  1908  they  established  a  factory  at  Elyiia,  Ohio.  This  plant  was 
operated  during  the  year  named,  but  without  financial  gain.,  for  the 
reason  that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equivalent  to  about 
1  cent  per  pound,  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  produce  the 
goods,  and  distribute  them  from  Eljria,  Ohio,  to  consumers  through- 
out the  United  States  in  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers 
operating  under  foreign  conditions,  and  distributing  directly  from 
aoroad  through  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States,  whereas 
the  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co.  were  obliged  to  pay  transporta- 
tion charges  on  the  ore  from  ports  of  entry  to  their  factory  at  Elyria, 
Ohio,  ana  then  pay  transportation  charo^es  to  the  various  points 
where  the  goods  were  consumed.  In  addition,  they  had  to  pay 
the  higher  rates  of  wage  ruling  in  this  country.  They,  however,  con- 
tinued in  the  business,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  ^oods  were 
being  produced  within  the  United  States,  and  hence  easily  obtain- 
able, tne  consumption  increased  materially. 

In  1909  the  situation  was  caUed  to  the  attention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Payne  tariff  law,  and  they  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the 
development  of  antimony  mines  within  the  United  States  laid  a 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  metallic  contents  of  antimony  ore, 
and  in  addition  they  increased  the  duty  on  antimony  oxide  from  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  equivalent  to  about  1  cent  per  pound,  to  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  H  cents  per  pound  specific,  or  a  total  duty  of 
about  2J  cents  per  pound. 

Under  this  law  the  business  developed  rapidly,  and  in  1911  the 
Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co.  interested  additional  capital  and 
erected  and  equipped  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  a  new  factory  with  nve  times 
the  producing  capacity  of  the  old  one.  This  new  factory  began 
operations  January  15,  1912. 

In  the  Underwood  bill,  now  under  consideration  by  Congress,  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  Payne  law  rate  of  duty  on  antimony  ore 
from  1  cent  per  pound  on  metalhc  contents,  equivalent  to  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pouud  on  antimony  ore  containing  70  per  cent 
metal,  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equivalent  to  three-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  on  metallic  contents,  a  reduction  of  four- tenths  of 
.a  cent  per  pound,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  antimony  oxide  from 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (eauivalent  to  about  1  cent  per  pound) 
and  li  cents  per  pound  specific  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it  would  make  operating  condi- 
tions worse  than  they  were  under  the  Dingley  law  to  the  extent  of 
die  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  ore,  equivalent  to  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  poimd  on  metallic  contents,  and  would  render 
further  operations  in  this  country  impossible. 

Would  this  be  good  policy,  and  would  it  be  fair  to  the  people  who 
have  spent  their  time  ana  money  in  introducing  and  developing 
this  article  and  to  the  men  who  are  now  doing  the  necessary  work 
in  connection  with  its  manufacture,  packing,  shipment,  and  dis- 
tribution ? 

The  results  to  the  manufacturer  under  the  various  tariff  laws  are 
illustrated  by  the  following: 

Dingley  law, — ^Antimony  ore,  free.  Antimony  oxide,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Payne  law, — ^Anthnony  ore,  duty  1  cent  per  pound  on  metallic 
contents  (antimony  ore  contains  70  per  cent  metal).  Antimony 
oxide,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  IJ  cents  per  pound  specific. 

Underwood  biU, — Antimony  ore,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  metallic 
contents  (antimony  ore  contains  70  per  cent  metal).  Antimony 
oxide,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  antimony  ore  wiD  be  taken  at  its 
present  cost  of  $3  per  100  pounds  ex-vessel  New  York,  and  imported 
antimony  oxide  at  its  present  cost  of  $4.35  per  100  pounds  ex-vessd 
New  York.  These  prices  have  ruled  at  one  time  or  another  under 
all  of  the  laws  referred  to. 

TJNDEE  THE  DINGLEY  LAW. 

Under  the  Dingley  law  the  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Groodwin  Co.  paid 
$3  per  100  pounds  for  antimony  ore  ex-vessel  New  York.  'Oiey 
paid  in  addition  30  cents  per  100  pounds  for  transportation  to 
Eljrria,  the  antimony  ore  costing  them  $3.30  per  100  pounds  Elyria. 
This  ore  contained  70  per  cent  metal,  and  117^  pounds  of  it,  costing 
$3.88,  was  used  in  producing  100  pounds  of  antimony  oxide.  The 
actual  cost  of  converting  the  crude  ore  into  finished  oxide  was  75 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  oxide  produced.  The  actual  cost  of 
packages  used  m  shipping  was  25  cents  per  100  pounds.  The 
actual  average  cost  lor  transportation  to  the  dinerent  points 
of  consumption  was  45  cents  per  100  pounds,  making  the 
total  cost  of  100  pounds  antimony  oxide  delivered  to  point  of 
consumption  S5.33.  At  the  same  tune  the  cost  of  imported  anti- 
mony oxide  was  $4.35  per  100  pounds  ex-vessel  New  York.  The 
duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  brought  cost  up  to  $5.45  per  100 
pounds,  leaving  a  diiTerential  for  manufacturing  in  this  country 
of  12  cents  per  100  pounds  without  providing  for  administration  and 
sellinff  charges,  plant  depreciation,  interest  on  investment,  etc., 
and  showing  beyond  question  of  doubt  that  under  the  Dinglev  tariff 
law  the  business  of  manufacturing  antimony  oxide  in  the  tlnit-ed 
States  was  actually  carried  on  at  a  loss  to  the  manufacturers. 

UNDER  THE  PAYNE  LAW. 

Under  the  Payne  tariff  law  the  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Ooodwin  Co. 
paid  $3  per  100  pounds  for  antimony  ore  ex-vessel  New  York.  They 
paid  a  cfuty  of  70  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  ore,  and  in  addition, 
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30  cents  per  100  pounds  for  transportation  to  Elyria,  Ohio,  the  anti- 
mony ore  costing  them  $4  per  100  pounds  at  Elyria.  This  ore  con- 
tamed  70  per  cent  metal,  and  117^  pounds  of  the  ore,  costing  $4i70, 
was  used  m  producing  100  poimds  of  antimony  oxide.  The  actual 
cost  of  converting  the  crude  ore  into  finished  oxide  was  75  cents  per 
100  pounds  on  the  oxide  produced.  The  actual  cost  of  packages  used 
in  shipping  was  25  cents  per  100  pounds;  the  actual  average  cost  for 
transportation  to  the  dinerent  points  of  consumption  was  45  cents 

Ser  100  pounds,  making  the  total  cost  of  100  pounds  of  antimony  oxide 
elivered  to  point  of  consumption  $6.15.  At  the  same  time  tne  cost 
of' imported  antimony  oxide  was  $4.35  per  100  pounds  ex-vessel  New 
York,  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  or  $1.10,  and  a  specific  duty  of 
1^  cents  per  pound,  eaual  to  $1 .50,  brought  the  cost  up  to  $6.95  per  100 
pounds,  leaving  a  dinerential  for  manufacturing  in  tnis  country  of  80 
cents  per  100  pounds,  equivalent  to  13  per  cent,  out  of  which  were 
paid  administration  and  selling  charges,  plant  depreciation,  income 
and  other  taxes,  interest  on  investment,  etc.,  and  showing  beyond 
question  of  doubt  that  under  the  Payne  tari£F  law  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing antimony  oxide  in  the  Umted  States  was  and  is  being  carried 
on  at  a  net  differential  to  the  manufacturers  between  the  cost  to 
manufacture  and  cost  to  import  of  between  3  and  5  per  cent. 

UNDEB  THE  UNDEBWOOD   BILL. 

Under  the  Underwood  bill  the  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co. 
would  pay  $3  for  100  pounds  ;of  antimony  ore  ex-vessel  New  York. 
They  would  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  metaUic 
contents,  and  as  100  poimds  of  ore  contain  70  pounds  of  metal,  costing 
$3,  10  per  cent  on  tne  same  would  be  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  In 
addition  they  would  pay  30  cents  per  100  pounds  transportation  to 
Elyria,  Ohio,  making  the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  antimony  ore  $3.60 
per  100  pounds  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  This  ore,  containing  70  per  cent 
metal,  and  117^  pounds  of  it  costing  $4.23^  would  be  required  for  the 
production  of  100  pounds  antimony  oxide.  The  actual  cost  of 
converting  the  crude  ore  into  finished  oxide  would  be  75  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  oxide  produced.  The  actual  cost  of  packages  required  in 
shipping  would  be  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  actual  average  cost  for 
transportation  to  the  different  pomts  of  consumption  would  be  45 
cents  per  100  pounds,  making  the  total  cost  of  100  pounds  of  antimony 
oxide,  [delivered  at  point  of  consumption,  $5.68.  At  the  same  time 
the  cost  of  imported  antimony  oxide  would  be  $4.35  per  100  pounds 
ex-vessel  New  York.  The  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be 
.41.10,  bringing  the  cost  up  to  $5.45  per  100  pounds.  As  the  cost  of 
production  would  be  $5.68  and  cost  to  import  $5.45,  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  the  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co.  would  have  to  discontinue 
the  manufacture  of  antimony  oxide  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  that  their  plant 
would  be  rendered  useless  and  the  workmen  now  engaged  in  producing 
the  goods  and  the  packages  necessary  to  contain  them  for  shipping 
and  for  transportation  would  have  to  seek  other  employment. 

FUTURE   OF  THE  INDUSTRY? 

If  it  is  desirable  that  the  business  of  manufacturing  antimony  oxide 
be  carried  on  in  the  United  States  it  is  apparent  either  that  the  duties 
on  antimony  ore  and  antimony  oxide  provided  for  in  the  Payne  tariff 
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law  he  allowed  to  remain  unchained,  or  if  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  antimony  ore  specified  in  the  Payne  tariff  law,  of  1  cent  p^ 
pound  on  metallic  contents  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  metallic 
conteiitSy  as  proposed  in  the  Underwood  bill,  then  it  would  be  proper 
to  make  an  eqmvalent  reduction  in  the  duty  on  antimony  oxide.  An 
equivalent  reduction  would  be  the  substitution  for  the  Pavne  law  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1^  cents  per  pound  specinc,  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  pound  specific,  or  if  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  only  is  desirable,  the  equivalent  would  be  50  per  cent.  This 
would  equal  a  specific  duty  of  a  trifle  over  2  cents  per  pound,  which  is 
necessary  because  of  the  difference  in  labor  wa^e  and  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  at  a  central  point  in  the  United  States  to 
which  the  ore  must  be  carried,  and  from  which  the  oxide  must  be 
transported  to  different  points  of  consumption,  as  against  the  forei^ 
manufacturer,  operating  at  a  foreign  rate  of  wage,  and  shipping  his 
manufactured  goods  directly  to  points  of  consumption  witnin  the 
United  States  through  all  the  different  ports  of  entry. 

It  should  be  noted  that  tliis  dutv  of  about  2  cents  per  pound  does 
not  accrue  to  the  manufacturer  Lq  the  United  States  as  profit,  but  rep- 
resents cash  that  he  must  pay  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and 
transportation  of  his  goods  and  wliich  is  received  either  by  his  own 
employees  or  by  the  employees  of  transportation  companies. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  F.  PEICE,  OF  NIAOAEA  FAILS,  Jf.  T., 
BEPEESEHTIira  THE  ELECTBO-METALIimGIGAL  CO.,  OF 
mAGABA  FALLS,  IT.  T. 

The  Chahiman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  concern  you 
represent,  Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  Price.  I  represent  the  Electro-Metallur^cal  Co.  We  have 
works  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  manufacture  is  that  company  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Price.  The  manufacture  of  ferro-alloys  in  electric  furnaces, 
used  chiefly  in  the  steel  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  special  steels. 

The  Electro-Metallurgical  Co.  is  vitally  interested  in  tne  proposed 
revision  of  the  metal  schedule  of  the  tariflF  act  of  1909,  since  it  is  the 
principal  domestic  producer  of  ferrosiUcon  containing  more  than  15 
per  cent  silicon,  and  of  ferrochrome,  and  also  produces  other  h^h- 

S'ade  ferro-alloys,  all  of  which  are  products  of  the  electric  furnace, 
n  the  other  hand,  this  company  has  no  interest  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  lower-grade  blast  furnace  products,  such  as  ferromanganese, 
spiegeleisen,  and  ferrosilicon  containing  less  than  15  per  cent  silicon. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Payne  bill  in  1909,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  recognition  which  this  industry  first  obtained  in  that 
act,  this  company  and  others  interested  in  this  industry  made  lar;ge 
additional  investments  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  their  works  m 
order  to  take  care  of  the  full  domestic  market  requirements.  On 
account  of  the  necessity  for  using  large  amounts  of  hydroelectric 
power,  the  works  of  this  company  are  located  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  at  Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va.,  respectively,  where  such  power  is 
available. 

When  the  tariff  act  of  1897  was  enacted,  the  only  ferro-alloys  of  any 
commercial  importance  were  the  blast-furnace  products  above 
enumerated,  and  that  act  provided  certain  specific  duties  intended 
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to  apply  to  such  low-grade,  low-priced,  blast-furnace  products,  but 
wholly  inadequate  so  far  as  afiordmg  any  protection  to  the  then 
unknown  hieh-crade,  electric-furnace  products  was  concerned. 
Many  of  the  nigh-grade  ferro-alloys  have  oeen  discovered,  and  most 
of  them  first  commercially  made,  since  the  tariff  act  of  1897  was 
passed.  In  fact,  the  inception  and  development  of  this  really  new 
mdustry  have  been  coincident  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  com- 
mercial development  of  the  electric  furnace.  The  utilization  of  these 
various  ferro-alloys  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  has  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  steel  manufacture,  and  made  possible  the  economical 
production  of  steel  of  vastly  improved  quality  suitable  for  all  sorts  of 
special  purposes. 

The  importance  to  the  United  States  Government  (which  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  certain  ferro-alloys  which  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  armor  plate  and  projectiles),  as  well  as  to  the  steel  manu- 
facturers, of  builoing  up  this  really  new  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  placing  it  upon  a  conrpetitive  basis  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers, was  recognized  by  Congress  when  the  tariff  act  of  1909  was 
passed,  and  the  high-grade  electric-furnace  products  were  separated 
from  the  blast-furnace  products,  ferromanganese,  spiegeleisen,  pig 
iron,  etc.,  and  were  placed  in  a  separate  paragraph  of  the  metals 
schedules,  No.  184,  wiiich  reads  as  follows: 

184.  Chrome  or  chromium  metals,  ferrochrome  or  ferrochromium,  ferromolybdenum, 
fenrophosphorus,  ferrotitanium,  ferro  tungsten,  ferrovanadium,  molybdenum,  titanium, 
tantalum,  tungsten,  or  wolfram  metal,  valued  at  two  hundred  dollars  per  ton  or  leaa, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  per  ton, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  ferrosilicon  containing  not  more  than  fifteen  per 
centum  of  silicon,  five  dollars  per  ton;  ferrosilicon  conteining  more  than  fifteen  per 
centum  of  sHicon,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  pending  ITouso  bill  Xo.  18642,  revising  the  duties  of  the  metals 
schedule,  includes  all  of  these  electric-furnace  products  in  para- 
graph 1,  which  also  covers  pig  iron,  scrap,  spiegeleisen,  etc.  This 
paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

1.  lion  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron,  and  scrap 
steel,  eight  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  nothing  shall  be  deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap 
steel  except  second-hand  or  waste  or  refuse  iron  or  steel  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured; 
ferromanganese,  chrome  or  chromium  metal,  ferrochrome  or  ferrochromium,  ferro- 
Iiiolybdenum,ferropbo9phorus,  ferro titanium,  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium,  molyb- 
denum, titanium,  tantalum,  tungsten,  or  wolfram  motsu,  and  ferrosilicon,  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Placine  the  high-grade  electric-furnace  products  in  tlio  same  general 
class  with  piff  iron  and  scrap,  as  House  bill  No.  18642  does,  is  a 
decided  step  oackward,  and  putting  these  products  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  with  blast-furnace  ferromanganese  (the  manufacture  of 
.which  closely  resembles  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron)  is  a  mistake  of 
the  gravest  kind.  In  fact,  placing  the  same  rate  of  duty  (15  per 
cent)  on  blast-furnace  ferromanganese  as  upon  the  rarer  electric- 
furnace  ferroalloys  and  metals  enumerated  will  unboubtedly  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  any  interest.  For  instance,  reducing  the 
existing  rates  on  the  high-grade  electric-furnace  alloys  and  metals 
jErom  25  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  respectively,  to  15  per  cent, 
can  not,  we  beheve,  be  of  advantage  to  any  interest,  for  tne  simple 
reason  that  these  duties,  as  will  be  later  shown,  are  already  on  a 
tariff-for-revenue  basis  and  are  not  j)rotective.  As  proof  of  this 
statement;  United  States  Treasury  statistics  quoted  in  the  appendix 
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hereto  show  lai^e  and  increasing  imports  of  these  products.  Low^- 
ing  these  duties  to  15  per  cent  wul  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  Government, 
since  it  will  reduce  the  amount  of  revenue,  as  is  shown  in  the  esti- 
mates contained  in  the  majority  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Ck>m- 
mittee  on  the  House  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  any  reduction  in  these 
duties  will  be  disastrous  to  the  electric-furnace  ferroalloy  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  will  again  turn  over  the  manufacture  of 
these  products  to  the  foreign  manufacturers,  who,  by  reason  of  do- 
mestic competition  being  destroyed,  will .  ultimately  through  the 
selling  syndicates  artificially  raise  the  selling  prices  in  this  country. 
Such  a  condition  will  prove  to  be  a  positive  disadvantage  to  tie 
domestic  steel  manufacturer,  because  it  will  finally  place  lima  at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  selling  syndicate 
as  soon  as  the  domestic  industry  is  wiped  out  and  competition  from. 
this  source  eliminated. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  have  admitted  in 
their  estimates  that  a  loss  in  Government  revenue  will  take  place  by 
the  proposed  reduction  in  these  duties,  and,  evidently  to  onset  this 
loss,  that  conunittee  increased  the  duty  on  the  blast-furnace  product, 
ferromanganese,  by  more  than  100  per  cent.  This  product  under 
the  Payne  Act  carries  the  specific  duty  of  $2.50  per  ton,  equivalent, 
during  the  past  two  years,  to  between  6^  and  7  per  cent  ad  vidorem. 
The  House  bill  raises  the  duty  on  this  product  to  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  estimates  the  increased  duty  at  from  $275,000  per  year 
under  the  Pavne  Act  to  about  $600,000  per  year.  This  increase  is 
a  direct  burden  which  will  be  borne  hj  the  steel  manufacturers, 
chiefly  the  independent  manufacturers,  since  there  is  only  one  steel 
interest  in  the  United  States  which  manufactures  ferromanganese, 
which  it  does  for  its  own  use  exclusively.  If  the  House  bill  passes, 
it  will  mean  that  without  correspondingly  benefiting  any  American 
manufacturer  the  independent  steel  manufacturers  will  have  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  their  imports  of  this  product. 

In  other  words,  this  paragraph  of  the  House  bill  seems  utterly 
indefensible,  because  it  neemessly  and  without  any  corresponding 
benefit  sacrifices  the  new  electric-furnace  domestic  mdustry  of  pro- 
ducing these  ferro-alloys  and  rare  metals.  To  compensate  for  the 
resulting  loss  in  revenue  an  additional  burden  is  placed  on  the  steel 
manufacturers  by  more  than  doubling  the  rate  of  duty  on  ferro- 
manganese, which  benefits  no  American  industry.  Any  apparent 
benefit  which  the  steel  manufacturers  might  derive  from  a  lowering 
of  the  duties  on  the  electric-furnace  products  to  15  per  cent  will  be 
offset  many  times  over  by  the  certain  increase  in  the  cost  of  ferro- 
manganese, because  the  consumption  of  ferromanganese  is  probably 
ten  times  the  total  consumption  of  all  the  electric-furnace  ferro-alloys 
and  metals  combined. 

We  believe  and  submit  that  the  lowering  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
existing  duties  on  these  high-grade  electric-furnace  rerro-alloys  and 
metals,  and  the  more  than  doubling  of  the  duty  on  the  blast-furnace 
product  ferromanganese  by  raising  the  duty  to  15  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, are  inconsistent  with  all  of  the  governmg  factors  and  conditions 
relating  to  the  industries  affected,  and  are  therefore  absolutely 
indefensible. 

When  the  tariff  act  of  1909  was  pending,  we  contended  that  a  rate 
of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  oe  imposed  and  was  necessary  to 
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^ve  US  a  protective  (but  not  prohibitive)  rate  of  duty.  This  belief 
was  founded  upon  the  greater  cost  of  producing  ferro-alloys  in  electric 
furnaces  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  cost  in  the  sev- 
eral foreign  countries  where  they  are  largely  manufactured.  This 
increased  domestic  cost  is  not  only  due  to  the  much  higher  cost  of 
labor,  electrodes,  and  certain  other  essential  raw  materials  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  the  larger  capital  and  plant  investments  neces- 
sary in  the  United  States,  but  is  also  largely  due  to  the  higher  cost 
of  the  thousands  of  horsepower  of  electnc  energy  required  to  heat 
the  electric  furnaces  to  the  high  temperatures  necessary^ 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  moderate-priced  electric-furnace  ferro- 
alloys, such  as  ferrosilicon  and  ferrochrome,  in  which  we  are  so  vitally 
interested,  electric  power  forms  one  of  the  large  items  of  cost,  and 
such  power  can  be  obtained  in  certain  European  countries  in  unlim- 
ited abundance  at  approximately  one-half  the  cost  of  similar  hydro- 
electric power  in  the  United  States.  All  the  mountainous  countries 
of  Europe  have  cheap  hydrp-electric  power  developments,  but  the 
countries  having  such  power  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  capable 
of  the  cheapest  development  are  Norway  and  Austria.  These  coun- 
tries also  have  cheaper  labor  than  the  average  in  European  countries, 
and  under  these  favorable  conditions  the  electrochemical  and  electro- 
metallurgical  industries  are  rapidly  growing  in  these  sections  of 
Europe  and  are  now  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  markets  of  the 
worm.  There  are  compames  in  Europe  having  large  works  in  both 
Austria  and  Norway,  and  they  are  thus  in  the  strongest  possible 
position. 

As  iUustrating  the  quantity  of  such  hydroelectric  power  available 
and  its  cheapness,  we  quote  extracts  from  a  lengthy  illustrated  paper 
read  before  the  Faraday  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  London  on  Tues- 
day, May  2,  1911,  by  A.  Scott-Hansen,  Esq.,  the  eminent  civil  engi- 
neer of  Ohristiania,  Norway,  which  we  submit  herewith  as  Appendix  B. 
The  difference  in  cost  of  power  is  due  to  the  more  favorable  inherent 
natural  conditions  and  to  the  much  lower  cost  of  labor  used  in  the 
construction  of  power  developments  abroad,  as  well  as  to  the  greater 
demand  for  such  power  in  urban  communities  in  th3  TTnited  States. 

In  order  to  place  the  domestic  f  3iTO-alloy  industrs^  upon  absolutely 
the  same  competitive  basis  as  the  foreign  manufacturers  (so  far  as 
cost  of  manufacture  is  conrernsd),  we  still  believe,  as  we  contended  in 
1909,  that  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  should  be  ena^,ted 
and  would  be  equitable  to  all  interests  affected.  In  any  event,  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  that  any  lowering;  of  the  rates  in  par- 
agraph 184  of  the  Payn<»  Tariff  Act  wall  result  in  disaster  to  the 
domestic  ferro-allov^  industrv,  will  be  ultimately  detrimental  to  the 
steel  manufacturer,  and  will  decrease  the  revenue  to  the  Government. 

When  paragraph  184  was  under  consideration  in  1909,  we  expressed 
the  belief  that  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  produce  the 
maximum  amount  of  revenue  for  the  Government;  and  while  the  rates 
in  paragraph  1 84  average  less  than  25  per  cent,  the  statistics  of  iniports 
compiled  by  the  Treasury  Department  fully  bear  out  the  prediction 
which  we  then  made.  The  total  tonnage  imported  of  all  the  electric- 
furnace  ferro-alloys  and  metals  enumerated  in  paragraph  184  of  the 
existing  Payne  Act  for  the  two  fiscal  years  of  1908  and  1909  during 
which  the  low  rates  on  these  products  under  the  Dingley  A^t  of  1897 
was  in  force  was  20,826.22  tons,  and  the  total  duty  collected  during 
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these  two  years  was  $96,026.44,  whereas  the  tonnage  imported  for  Uie 
two  fiscal  years  1910  and  1911  under  the  Payne  Act  amounted  to 
26,241.03  tons,  and  th^  total  duty  collected  amounted  to  $410,762.57.  | 
In  other  words,  with  an  increase  of  only  25  per  cent  in  tonnage  the  j 
rates  imposed  by  the  Payne  Act  increased  the  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  300  per  cent  over  the  amount  derived  under  the 
Dingley  Act.  That  is  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  higher  rates  of  duty  on 
these  products  under  the  act  of  1909  the  tonnage  imported  has 
increased,  thus  showing  that  the  rates  are  not  fully  protecti^ece,  but 
are  really  on  the  tarifl-for-re venue  basis. 

Senatior  Heybubn.  How  many  of  these  ferros  do  j'ou  apply  that  to  1 

Mr.  Price.  Practically  all  of  the  more  moderate-priced  ferro- 
alloys— ferrosilicon,  ferrochrome,  ferrotungsten 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  include  tungsten  in  that? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  had  tungsten  up  the  otlier  day.  Do  you 
call  that  a  moderate-priced  article  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No;  I  call  that  one  of  the  lugh-priced  ones.  Ferro- 
sihcon  and  ferroclirome  are  the  moderate  priced  ones,  and  ferro- 
silicon is  the  one  that  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  made  in  ' 
electric  furnaces.     It  is  larger  than  all  the  rest  combined. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Ferrosilicon  is  larger  than  all  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  Price.  In  tonnage. 

Senator  Heyburn.  In  tonnage,  but  not  in  value  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  in  value:  oh,  no,  sir.     It  is  the  cheapest  of  the  lot. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  article  you  refer  to  is  in  regard  to  the  cost 
of  production  of  ferrosilicon  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  rates  of  1909,  while 
they  were  increased  over  the  rates  of  the  preceding  act,  did  not  go  far 
enough.  They  helped,  but  they  did  not  fully  protect;  thev  are 
simply  on  a  revenue  basis  now,  and  any  lowering  of  them  wiU  simply 
ruin  the  industry,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  proposed  bill  puts  them  all  on  the  same 
basis  ? 

Mr.  Price.  It  puts  them  in  exactly  the  position  of  blast-furnace 
products. 

Senator  Heyburn.  At  15  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Price.  It  lowers  the  duty  on  electric-furnace  products,  sir, 
and  increases  it  on  ferromanganese,  a  blast-furnace  product  which 
is  made  in  this  country  by  but  one  manufacturer. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  say  it  does  result  in  increasing  it  on  ferro- 
manganese i 

Mr.  Price.  It  raises  it  more  than  100  per  cent,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  that  because  of  tne  value  of  ferromanganese; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  dollars  and  cents  it  represents  in  value  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  The  duty  on  ferromanganese  under  the  Payne 
Act  is  $2.50  per  ton,  which  is  equivalent,  at  the  prices  that  ruled  for 
the  last  year  or  two,  to  from  6^  to  7  per  cent  ad  valorem.  They 
have  raised  the  duty  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  more  than 
double  the  old  figure.  That  product  is  not  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  except  by  one  steel  interest,  and  they  do  not  sell  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  that,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  understand  they  manufacture  it. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  They  have  their  own  plant  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  understand  so. 

Senator  Hetburn.  And  the  rest  of  the  steel  men  have  to  import  it  ? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  as  I  understand.  Of  course,  there  is  ten  times 
as  much  ferroman^anese  used  by  the  steel  manufacturers  as  all  of 
the  other  of  these  ferro  alloys  combined,  in  tonnage. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  ao  not  mean  of  ferromanganese  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  As  much  is  used  as  of  all  the  others  combined, 
you  say  ? 

Mr.  rRicE.  Ten  times  as  much,  I  should  say,  in  tonnage. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  does  it  compare  with  f errosilicon  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  should  say  it  is  twenty  times  as  much  as  ferrosilicon, 
in  round  figures.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  twenty  times,  but  per- 
haps fifteen  times  as  much. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  just  wanted  to  get  the  relation  they  bear  to 
each  other. 

Mr.  Price.  Appendix  A,  submitted  herewith,  shows  details  of 
imports  and  of  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  of  the  principal  high- 
^ade  ferro-alloys,  including  ferrosilicon  containing  more  than  16  per 
cent  of  silicon,  and  f errochfome,  in  which  we  are  pWrily  interested 
and  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  consumed. 

The  selling  prices  of  these  various  products  have  been  subject  to 
material  variations  for  several  years  past.  For  instance,  while  ferro- 
sUicon  sUghtly  advanced  in  price  upon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1909. 
it  subsequently  materially  declined;  but  with  the  resumption  of 
activity  in  the  steel  business  here  and  abroad,  the  price  has  again 
increased  until  it  is  now  slightly  above  the  level  prevailing  when  the 
act  of  1909  was  passed.  On  the  other  hand,  lerrochrome  is  now 
selling  at  much  lower  prices  than  in  1909,  and  tnis  is  also  true  of  both 
ferrovanadium  and  ferrotungsten.  Never  since  beginning  the 
manufacture  of  ferrosilicon  in  1907  (un  to  which  time  the  selling 
price  in  the  United  States  was  abnormaQy  high,  due  to  the  demands 
of  the  foreign  selling  syndicate)  have  the  domestic  producers  been 
able  to  fix  the  selling  price  of  this  alloy,  as  we  have  always  had  to 
meet  foreign  competition,  whose  quotations  fix  the  selling  prices  in 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Heybuiin.  Do  any  other  concerns  except  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  make  f errosihcon  ? 

Mr.  Pbice.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  make  their  ferrosilicon. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir.    They  make  only  the  ferro-manganese. 

Senator  Hetburn.  They  depend  entirely  on  the  import? 

Ifr.  Price.  No;  we  have  that  business,  out  at  the  import  price. 

Senator  Hetburn.  That  is  to  say,  the  import  price  controls  the 
price  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Price.  It  has  done  it.  I  have  been  in  this  business  for  five 
years,  sir;  and  practically  in  not  a  single  instance  have  I  been  able 
to  get  my  price.  In  other  words.  I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  i>rice. 
It  is  the  other  fellow's  price.  They  will  always  give  us  the  business 
at  the  same  price  the  fordgner  will  sell  for,  but  that  is  what  fixes  the 
price.  You  will  understand  that  better  when  you  appreciate  the 
fact  that  40  per  cent  of  the  ferrosilicon  consumed  in  the  United 
Stated  is  imported. 
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Senator  Hbtbubn.  Is  that  about  the  proportion  of  the  other  ferros 
that  are  consumed  ?  * 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  assume  that  a  little  less  than  40  per  cent, 
probably  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  others  are  imported. 
^  Senator  Heybui^.  Of  course  there  are  some  of  them  that  are  aU 
imported  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Some  few  are  all  imported. 

Senator  Hetburn.  But  there  is  no  approximation  to  an  equal  vahie 
among  these  ferros  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  They  depend  upon  a  great  many  different 
circumstances. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Some  of  them  are  worth  many  times  as  much 
as  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  they  are  placed  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis  in 
this  biU,  according  to  their  value  f 

Mr.  Price.  Yes.  I  judge  that  with  the  exception  of  ferrosilicon. 
perhaps,  most  of  these  other  alloys  will  have  to  be  covered  on  an  an 
valorem  basis. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  have  covered  them  in  a  specific  basis  in  the 
present  law,  have  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  have  in  the  case  of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  only  ferromanganese,  which  is  a  blast-furnace 
product. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  may  proceed.  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  the  others  later  on. 

Mr.  Price.  These  foreign  producers  have  been  able  to  ''dump" 
their  products  in  the  United  States,  well  knowing  our  inability  to  pro- 
duce under  conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  prices  whicli 
would  enable  us  to  compete  with  them  abroad.  During  the  fiscal 
years  1909  and  1910  (during  which  the  Payne  Act  has  been  in  force) 
the  importations  of  ferrosilicon  containing  more  than  15  per  cent  sili- 
con have  represented  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  total  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that  the  domestic 
producers  have  works  with  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  full  mar- 
Ket  re<}uirements.  This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  estaDlisn  the  fact  thai 
the  existing  rate  of  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  a  revenue  duty 
and  not  a  protective  rate. 

During  1911  we  had  a  thorough  investigation  made  of  the  condi- 
tions controlling  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  products  prevail- 
ing abroad,  aila  this  inouiry  absolutely  confirmed  our  views  that  no 
reduction  should  be  maae  in  the  rates  of  paragraph  184  of  the  Payne 
Tariff  Act.  Figures  showing  comparative  costs  of  labor  and  electric 
power  in  the  United  States  are  submitted  jierewjith  in  Appendix  C. 

These  electric-furnace  products  are  used  chiefly  by  steel  manufac- 
turers in  relatively  small  proportions,  each  element  being  employied 
to  effect  a  specific  result  in  the  finished  product. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  importance  of  this  item  does  not  depend 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  use,  but  the  fact  that  by  its  use  a  result  can 
be  obtained  that  can  be  obtained  in  ho  other  way  f  That  is  really  it, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Price.  In  many  cases  yoii  can  obtain  results  that  can  not  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way ;  and  in  oUier  cases  you  cim  attain  a  definite 
result  at  a  much  lower  cost  by  the  use  of  these  products. 
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For  example,  ferrosilicon  containing  more  than  15  per  cent  silicon 
is  used  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  open-hearth  steel  rails,  struc- 
tural materials,  steel  castings,  etc.,  primarily  in  order  to  remove 
occluded  gases  and  thus  render  the  steel  ingots  soUd.  Cluromium  (the 
principal  use  of  which  is  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  and  pro- 
jectiles) imparts  toughness  and  in  coniunction  with  nickel,  hardness 
and  greater  tensile  strength.  Vanadium  imparts  greater  tensile 
strength  and  neater  resistance  to  strains  and  shocks.     Tungsten 

Produces  a  hign-speed  steel  which  retains  its  temper  at  red  neat, 
itanium  removes  nitrogen. 

These  products  are  used  in  minute  proportions  and  marvelously 
improve  the  quality  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the 
several  steel  products  into  the  manufacture  of  which  they  enter. 
They  are  not  raw  materials  in  anv  proper  sense  of  that  term  and  can 
not  accurately  be  so  designated  any  more  than  the  steelmakers' 
diversified  products  can  be  termed  raw  materials  for  the  many  other 
lines  of  manufacture  into  which  they  enter.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  electric-furnace  products  are  the  result  of  more  elaborate  proc- 
esses and  involve  more  complicated  metallurgical  and  chemical  opera- 
tions and  the  utilization  of  a  higher  degree  of  technical  skill  than  are 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  steel  into  which  they  enter. 

Senator  Hetbukn.  I  have  here  now  the  item  to  which  I  refeixed. 
There  is  a  specific  duty  of  $5  per  ton  on  ferrosihcon. 

Mr.  Price.  Ferrosilicon  containing  less  than  15  per  cent  of  silicon. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  was  going  to  classify  it.  Then,  on  ferro- 
silicon containing  more  than  15  per  cent,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
it  was  $4  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Now  we  will  take  item  118.  We  find  there  is 
a  specific  duty  on  ferromanganese.  I  think  there  is  one  otJier  of  the 
ferros  upon  which  there  is  a  specific  duty,  but  I  am  referring  now 
simply  to  the  change  of  the  system  of  levying  duties  imder  this  bill 
as  compared  with  the  existing  law,  and  I  want  the  record  to  show 
iJiat  they  are  transferring  specific  duties  to  the  ad  valorem  column. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  that  is  true,  certainly,  with  respect  to  ferro- 
manganese. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  true  not  only  of  ferromanganese,  but 

Mr.  Price.  And  of  ferrosilicon  containing  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
silicon,  a  blast-furnace  product. 

Senator  Heyburn.  les;  but  those  two  ferros  are  the  largest  of 
all  the  imports  of  ferros. 

Mr.  Price.  The  ferromanganese  is. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Take  the  two  together.  You  said  one  was 
about  40  per  cent  and  the  other  20.  That  would  make  about  60  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Price.  I  referred  to  ferrosilicon  containing  more  than  15  per 
cent  when  I  referred  to  the  ferrosilicon. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Oh,  you  did  t 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  All  right.  I  wanted  the  comparison  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  record,  so  that  we  wotdd  not  have  to  himt  it  up  every 
time. 

Mr.  Price.  The  average  percentages  of  the  several  ferro-allovs 
eniploved  varies;  in.  the  case  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  used  in  tne 
manufacture  of  some  open-hearth  steel,  less  than  one-third  of  1  par  ^ 
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cent  is]  used,  which,  at  the  market  price,  represents  a  cost  of  about 
16  cents  per  ton  of  steel  treated,  in  the  case  of  ferrotitanium,  less 
than  one-naif  of  1  per  cent  is  ordinarily  used,  equivalent  to  less  than 
$1  per  ton  of  steel  rails  into  which  it  enters.  In  the  case  of  fenx>- 
chrome,  3  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  armor 
plate  aiid  projectiles,  which  costs  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton  of  steel,  and 
which  is  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  price  paid  by  the  Govem- 
ment  for  its  armor  and  projectiles.  Vanadium  and  tirngsten  are 
used  in  varying  proportions,  usually  in  the  manufacture  of  high- 
grade  special  steels,  which  sell  for  40  cents  per  pound  and  upward. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  duty  assessed  upon  these  ferro-auojB  is 
an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  steel. 

United  States  Treasury  statistics  show  that  notwithstanding  the 
average  ad  valorem  duties  under  the  act  of  1909  are  higher  than  the 
corresponding  duties  under  the  act  of  1897,  the  rates  m  paragraph 
184  are  not  protective,  but  are  on  a  revenue  basis.  Furthermore, 
while  the  consiunption  of  these  various  products  is  increasing  and  the 
domestic  production  is  increasing,  the  yearly  imports  under  the  act 
of  1909  show  an  increase  of  more  than  25  per  cent  over  the  correspond- 
ing imports  of  the  two  jrears  preceding  the  passage  of  that  act.  It 
therefore  follows  that  since  the  tonnage  consiuned  has  increased, 
and  the  rates  under  the  act  of  1909  are  higher  than  under  the  act  or 
1897,  the  Government  revenue  derived  from  the  imports  of  these 
alloys  has  materially  increased.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  during  this 
period  the  selling  prices  of  these  products  have  varied  somewhat; 
and  while  now  higher  in  some  cases  and  in  others  much  lower,  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  lower  than  before  the  act  of  1909  was  passed. 

With  rates  of  duty  lower  than  the  existing  rates  (which  are  the 
minimum  rates  upon  which  the  domestic  industry  can  survive)^  the 
cost  to  the  steel  makers  of  these  products  mil  inevitably  be  higher 
because  of  the  operations  of  foreign  syndicates  in  controlling  and 
limiting  output,  and  in  artificially  raising  the  selling  prices  bevond 
reasonable  limits.  This  was  done  before  this  company  entered  the 
field,  and  will  certainly  take  place  if  it  does  not  survive. 

For  instance,  when  this  company  started  in  business  in  1907,  the 
selling  price  of  50  per  cent  ferrosihcon  was  approximatelv  SllOper 
ton,  whereas  tonday  is  is  less  than  $70  per  ton.  The  selling  pnces 
of  ferrochrome  and  other  ferro-aJloys  have  also  corresponding^  de- 
clined during  this  period,  due  chiefly  to  the  keen  competition  between 
the  domestic  and  loreig^i  manufacturers.  In  other  words,  the  opera- 
tions and  policy  of  tms  company  in  endeavoring  to  build  up  this 
domestic  industry  have  saved  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  way  of  lower  prices  for 
these  products,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  it  is  permitted  to  Uve. 

In  view  of  the  Government  statistics,  and  of  all  of  the  pertinent  and 
governing  facts,  we  believe  our  contention  to  be  absolutely  sound 
that  the  existing  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in  paragraph  184  of  the 
act  of  1909  do  not  afford  adequate  protection,  but  are  merely  revenue 
producing,  and  therefore  should  not  be  objected  to  by  those  who 
Delieve  in  imposing  a  tariff  for  revenue  only;  and  certamly  not  by 
those  who  consistently  believe  in  a  protective  tariff. 
-  JFor  the  reasons  stated,  we  believe  our  protest  against  any  lowering 
of  the  existing  rates  on  ferro-alloys  covered  by  paragraph  184  of  the 
Payne  Act  of  1909  is  both  logical  and  reasonable.  If  any  change  is 
made,  the  rates  should 'be  increased  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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We  therefore  most  respectfully  request  that  these  rare  metals  and 
ferro-alloys  be  covered  oy  a  separate  paragraph,  as  in  the  Payoe 
Tariff  Act,  and  that  the  existing  rates  be  not  lowered  in  any  revifiAoii  of 
the  metals  schedule. 

Senator  Hetbu&n.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  dasaifi- 
cation  of  these  metals  that  tne  court  made  ?  When  this  matter  was 
up  for  consideration  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  present  tariff  law, 
some  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  court  had  determined  the 
classification  of  these  ores,  and  that  we  must  be  governed  by  it.  It 
was  in  the  decision  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Roessler  (137  Fed. 
Rep.,  770),  in  which  the  court  held  that  where  these  articles  weare 
found  in  certain  combinations,  certain  of  these  Cerros  that  w^e  named 
would  be  classified  under  the  head  of  ferromanganese,  aad  would 
take  that  duty.  That  would  carry  tungsten  and  some  of  the  other 
metals  with  it  in  that  dassification. 
Mr.  Pbiob.  It  did  for  the  time  being. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  That  would  probably  affect  the  line  of  argu<> 
ment  that  you  are  makiiJig  in  regard  to  that  artide. 

Mr.  Pbice.  I  am  rather  familiar  with  soma  of  that  litigation,  although 
p^haps  not  with  that  specific  oase.  Many  of  these  products  wece  not 
specifK^ally  mentioned  m  the  act  of  1S97  because  they  did  not  eodst; 
and  under  the  similitude  clause,  as  I  recollect,  this  litigation  was 
b€^n,  and  finally  it  was  determined  that  they  should  go  under  the 
dass  of  ferromanganese. 

Senator  Hxtbubn.  It  was  because  of  ti^at  dedsion  that  the  olasai<- 
fication  of  the  present  law  was  adopted;  because  of  the  decision  that 
the  courts  had  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  that  act. 

Mr.  Price.  I  understood  at  the  iixne  that  it  was  the  intention  to  so 
spedfjr  and  enumerate  these  articles  that  no  probable  litigation  at 
oonfusion  would  arise. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  That  was  what  was  intended. 
Mr.  Pbice.  And  I  think  they  ought  to  be  epeoi&ooHj  mentioned  in 
some  paragraph;  certainly  not  in  the  pig-iron  and  scrap  paragraj^ 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  wrong  place  to  put  them. 

Senator  Heybubn.  They  are  under  a  separate  daseification  under 
the  existing  law. 
Mr.  Pbice.  In  paragraph  184;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  All  right;  that  is  all.  I  simply  wanted  to 
identify  the  process  of  reasoning  that  we  went  through  before,  by 
which  we  arrived  at  the  present  dassification.  The  proposed  law 
entirdy  disregards  that. 

Mr.  Pbice.  I  have  here  just  a  few  notes  that  I  thought  might  be 
interesting  in  connection  with  this  investigation,  that  we  had  made 
last  year  by  a  very  eminent  consulting  engmeer — a  man  who  has  de- 
signed and  built  more  of  these  ferro-alloy  electric  furnace  plants  in 
£urope,  I  think,  than  anybody  else.  I  engaged  him  last  year  to  look 
OTet  the  field  with  a  view  to  possibly  putting  a  plant  on  the  other  side. 
That  was  the  idea  we  had,  oecause  we  did  not  seem  to  have  enou^ 
protection  to  protect  the  industries  on  this  side;  and  we  were  consider- 
mg  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  plant  on  the  other  side.  So  I  went 
rather  completely  into  costs;  and  he  absolutely  bore  out  all  that  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  statements  in  regard  to  the  cost  of 
water  power. 
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•You  can  get  any  amount  of  water  power  in  Norway  and  Austria, 
where  labor  is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  Germany,  and  where  the  cost  w 
manufacture  is  probably  lower  thain  in  any  part  of  Europe.  In  the 
case  of  Austria  it  is  in  the  part  of  Austria  that  was  recently  taken  from 
Turkey,  and  the  rate  of  wages  there  is  much  less  than  one-half  of  what 
we  have  to  pay.  His  figures,  for  instance,  showed  that  a  f umaceman 
to  whom  we  paid  $960  a  year,  would  eet  $37.0  over  there  for  doing 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  work.  They  snowed  that  ordinary  labor,  or 
which  we  use  some,  and  pay  it  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day,  would  get  60 
to  80  cents  a  day.  His  unit  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  ferrosilicon  was 
in  about  the  same  proportion.  That  is,  we  had  to  pay.  2.6  times  as 
much  for  making  a  ton  of  ferrosilicon  for  labor  only. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  report  chiefly  on  the  labor  question  1  Is 
that  the  report  you  have  in  your  hand  ? 

Mr.  Pbice.  No;  it  happens  to  be  only  some  notes  that  I  made  from 
this  report.  I  feel  rather  reluctant  to  insert  this  man's  name  here, 
because  the  report  was  not  made  for  this  purpose,  and  I  thought  per- 
haps it  might  embarrass  him  on  the  other  side  with  his  clients  over 
tJiere. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  the  conunittee  is  very  mudi 
interested  in  any  data  regarding  wages  and  labor  costs.  You  had 
better  leave  that  paper  with  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Price.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  that  he  has  it;  but  that  is 
about  the  proportion.  The  difference  in  tlie  power  cost  and  the  labor 
cost  alone  m  this  country  are  enough  to  justify  a  rate  of  duty  of  30  pe^ 
cent. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Thirty  per  cent  ? 

iii.  Price.  For  instance,  it  takes  a  horsepower  one  year  to  make  a 
ton  of  ferrosilicon;  and  a  horsepower  per  year  at  Niagara  Falls  costs 
from  $16  to  $18,  with  a  tendency  to  increase,  due  to  treaty  and  iejps- 
lative  restrictions,  etc.  In  Europe  there  is  no  question  about  bemg 
able  to  get  it  for  $7  or  $8 ;  and  these  figures  here  show  that  it  can  be 
had  for  $5  in  some  instances. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  per  cent  would  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  the  rate  of  duty  on  all  these  products  ought 
to  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  not  less. 

The  Chairman.  In  Europe  do  they  attempt  to  limit  the  franchise 
or  the  water  power  as  the  effort  is  being  made  to  do  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Generally,  I  understand,  they  are  encouraging  the 
development  of  water  power,  particularly  in  up  Norway.  I  presume 
there  are  some  regulations  with  which  I  am  not  very  familiar;  but 
Norway  has  no  particular  use  for  this  power  in  the  sense  of  having 
urban  communities  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  they  are  going  in  for 
this  electrochemical  and  electrometallurgical  industry  in  a  very  large 
way;  and  Norway  and  Austria  will  dominate  this  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Price,  do  I  understand  you  to  recommend  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  or  would  you  prefer  a  specific  duty 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Personally,  I  think  a  specific  duty  is  infinitely  better 
and  much  to  bo  preferred,  for  reasons  tnat  I  think  have  been  advanced 
here  at  considerable  length;  but  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  apply. 
Take,  for  instance,  ferrochrome:  It  varies  in  price  all  the  way  rrom, 
8B,jf  8  cents  a  pound  to  50  cents  a  pound  for  exactlv  the  same  stu£f. 
It  is  all  ferroclirome;  but  the  difference  in  price  is  due,  for  instance, 
to  the  percentage  of  cliromium  content  alone. 
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Senator  McCtiMBEB.  If  it  costs  you  from  two  and  one  half  to  three 
times  as  much  a  ton  to  manufacture  in  this  country,  how  could  you 
conipete  with  the  foreign  product  with  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  tidnk  you  have  quite  stated  my  contention. 
It  costs  two  and  one-half  to  three  times  as  much  for  labor,  and  con- 
siderably more  for  power. 

Senator  MgCumber.  What  would  be  the  relative  cost  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Norway  or  Sweden,  or  wherever  it  is  manufactured,  of  a 
ton  of  this  material  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Taking  ferrosilicon  as  an  illustration,  during  the  three 
years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  the  cost  in  this  country  was  approxi- 
mately $50  per  ton — ^rather  more  than  less.  The  report  of  thi^  emi- 
nent engineer  that  I  have  referred  to  shows  that  those  products  can 
be  made  on  the  other  side,  in  Norway  and  in  Austria,  for  approxi- 
mately $30  per  ton. 

Senator  McCumber.  $30  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  put  upon  the  market  at  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Price.  He  does  not  say  that.  He  says  they  can  be  made  for 
that.     I  am  giving  you  costs. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  it  costs  $50  per  ton  here  as  compared  to 
$30  per  ton  in  the  old  country,  how  can  you  compete  on  the  basis  of 
a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  a  difference  of  $20.  The  difference  between 
$30  and  $50  is  a  difference  of  $20  per  ton.  Thirty  per  cent  of  $50 
or  $60,  which  is  the  price  that  prevails  over  there  (it  is  about  $60 
now)  is  $15.  They  have  some  ocean  carriage  and  some  little  dis- 
advantage in  being  on  the  other  side.  We  are  near  by,  and  we  can 
make  prompt  shipments,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  it  influences 
them.  I  do  not  say  that  that  gives  the  domestic  manufacturers  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  in  any  sense.  It  puts  us  substantially  on  the 
same  oasis.  I  have  ceased  to  try  to  get  an  advantage.  I  am  trying 
to  get  on  the  same  basis. 

Senator  McCui^iber.  What  is  the  value  of  the  product  consumed 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Price.  My  recollection  is  that  in  the  years  1909-10-11  we  sold 
something  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  ferrosilicon. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  mean  all  of  the  manufacturers  when 
you  say  "we?'' 

Mr.  Price.  No;  that  is  our  own  product  only.  I  presume  that  in 
the  case  of  ferrosilicon  we  are  the  largest  manufacturer,  and  prob- 
ably make  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production. 

Senator  McCu^iber.  And  you  produced  how  much  ? . 

Mr.  Price.  The  consumption  in  round  figures*  is  about  20,000  tons 
in  a  good  year,  and  this  country  produced  about  60  per  cent  of  that. 
We  produced  50  per  cent,  the  others  probably  10  per  cent,  and  about 
40  ner  cent  of  it  was  imported. 

oenator  McCumber.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Forty  per 
cent  of  our  consumption  at  the  present  time  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Price.  There  is  a  capacity  in  this  country  now  to  manufacture 
the  full  amount  of  the  requirements.  This  was  a  sort  of  struggling 
industry  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  people  when  we  took  it  up. 
We  felt  confident  that  when  the  tariff  was  revised  in  1909  these  prod- 
ucts would  be  protected,  and  we  put  a  lot  of  money  in  the  enterprise. 
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Senator  MoCumbsb.  Has  the  price  oi  the  American  product  ad- 
raoLoed  or  gone  down  since  then  f 

Mr.  Prigs.  It  has  varied.  When  the  act  of  1909  was  pasBed,  fenth 
silicon  was  selling  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  to  S65  per  ton. 
Since  that  act  was  passed  we  have  oeen  strueding  with  the  operatioBS 
of  this  forei^  syndicate,  and  they  have  sold  it  down  as  low  as  %50 
per  ton  in  this  country,  which  price  we  had  to  meet,  and  which  was 
below  our  cost.  In  otner  words,  they  made  a  very  consistent  and 
strong  effort  to  drive  us  out  of  this  business.  Recently  there  has  been 
an  increasing  demand  on  the  other  side,  and  they  have  changed  their 
tactics  somewhat,  and  the  present  price  on  the  other  side  is  in  the 
neighborhood,  as  I  say,  of  $60  a  ton;  so  that  our  price  to-day  is  tU 
and  S70. 

Senator  McCumbxb.  When  did  we  begin  the  manufacture  of  thii 
article  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Price.  In  1907,  practically. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  was  the  price  then  ? 

Mr.  P&iCB.  SI  10  per  ton,  in  round  figures. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  It  was  SI  10  per  ton  when  we  were  dependent 
upon  the  foreign  market  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Exactly. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  Since  we  have  given  it  protection,  and  beni 
the  production  in  this  country,  it  has  gone  down  to  aa  low  as  $60 
a  ton? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  $50  a  ton.  That,  of  course,  is  not  a  normal  prioa; 
bui  it  is  now  s^ing  for  between  S65  and  S70. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  a  normal  price  i 

Mr.  Price.  The  price  of  ferrosilicon  ought  to  be  between  $75  and 
$60  per  ton  in  the  United  States.  When  I  induced  a  lot  of  people 
to  put  money  into  this  enterprise — ^and  a  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  invested — ^I  knew  that  SI  10  per  ton  was  too  high  and  I  anfiumed 
die  price  would  drop  to  S75. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Can  you  tell  us  the  various  places  where  these 
f^rros  are  manufactured  in  this  country!  I  suppose  there  are  osfy 
a  few  places. 

Mr.  Price.  Niagara  Falls^  N.  Y.;  Kanawha  Falls,  W.  Va.;  and 
several  places  in  Pcnnsylvama — York^  Pa. ;  Primos,  Pa, ;  and  oikki 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  the  raw  material}' 

Mr.  Price.  It  depends  on  which  ferro  alloy  you  are  dealing 
There  is  an  ore  for  each  one — that  is,  chrome  ore  for  ferrochrome,  of 
course  tungsten  ore  in  the  case  of  tungsten,  etc.    « 

Senator  Heyburn.  All  of  the  raw  material  is  convenient,  is  it^  lo 
the  points  you  named — Niagara  Falls,  or  ICanawha  Falls.  W*  Va*  t 

Mr.  Price.  The  cluome  ore  is  practically  all  imported  and  comes 
from  inaccessible  parts  of  the  world.  For  instance,  some  of  the  largest 
deposits  are  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  in  Rhodesia,  and  in  New  Cale- 
donia, Australia. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  have  some  chrome  deposits  in  this  country, 
have  we  not? 

Mr.  Price.  They  have  not  been  very  much  exploited.  They  have 
not  been  developed.  I  believe  they  are  low  in  chromium.  I  think, 
in  time,  if  this  industiy  could  be  built  up  and  stabilized 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  the  inducement  were  offered,  thev  nrobaUy 
would  be  developed  in  tliis  countrv  ? 
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Mr.  PRtCE.  That  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Senator  Heybuen.  Where  do  you  g 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  a  very  pure  fon 
in  Pennsylvftnia. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  There  is  plenty 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  a  veiT  pn 

Senator  Heybttrn.  Quartz  ranks  al 
<rf  the  Unit«d  Statea,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  unable  to  answer 

Senator  Hetburn,  At  any  rate,  it 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  ho;  It  is  veiy  pient 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Pri< 

Mr.  PRicjq.  That  Is  all  I  wanted  to 
figures  here. 

Mr.  Price  submitted  the  toUowing  p 
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When  your  ^  .i]iguid|^  aogiety  did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to  read  a  paper 
b«lwe  the  society,  I.  kmming  that  you  were  principally  intereated  in  scientific  qnea- 
tionB  connected  with  phyaicH  and  chemiBtry,  felt  constrained  to  reply  that,  being 
merely  a  coiutructional  onginew,  1  could  have  nothing  new  or  intereetinf;  to  commn- 
niflilH.I'l4Mildj)ldittfiU,  tA  of  the  ra^t  posaibilitiee  owned  by  my  country,  Not^ 
way,  in  its  wealth  of  waterpower,  which  is  even  now,  and  in  future  will  still  further 
he,  of  the  utmost  unpottance  for  electrochemical  and  electrometallurgical  indutitriee, 
and  I  therefore  iwnrb  to  hope  that  this  subject  may  be  found  worthy  of  your 
attention. 

Ab  you  are  aware,  j|nd  as  many  of  you  have  doubtless  seen,  Norwav  is  essentially  a 
mountainous  country,  rising  abruptly  along  its  western  seaboard  to  a  height  of  sev^sl 
thousand  feet  and  then,  after  more  or  leas  wide  elevated  plateaux,  from  which  higher 

Eaks  frequently  rise,  gradually  sloping  toward  the  east,  without,  however,  loong  iti 
Uy  character  or  to  any  d^^e  attaining  the  character  of  level  country. 

l^e  whole  of  the  western  coast  is  indented  by  countless  clefts  or  valleys,  fMrning 
magnificent  fjords,  arms  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  penetrating  up  to  more  than  100  miles 
into  the  country,  and  in  the  same  way  these  clefts  continue  as  valleys,  frequently 
extending  to  the  higher  slopes  by  which  accea  to  and  across  the  highlands  is  obtained. 

Through  these  valleys  the  rivers  run  down  to  the  sea,  and  these  rivers  coiutitvte 
a  constant  source  of  waterpower  of  such  magnitude  that  they  may  well  be  said  to 
represent  national  wealth  in  tiie  same  manner  that  coal  does  in  countriee  in  whidi 
it  IS  abundant. 

The  total  waterpower  in  Norway  has  been  estimated  at  from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000 
horsepower,  but  this  is  probably  too  tow  an  eatimste,  as  although  alt  the  larger  water- 
courses which  are  at  all  well  known  are  included,  there  are  undoubtedly  numerous 
smaller  and  little  known  falls  that  have  not  been  reckoned,  but  which,  when  the  time 
comes,  can  and  will  be  made  use  of.  Moreover,  large  portions  of  northern  Norway 
are  practically  unknown  as  regards  their  hydrography. 

in  most  instances  It  will  be  possible  to  convey  the  power  to  the  coast,  where  in  one 
or  other  of  the  countless  safe  harbors  which  are  practically  open  at  all  seaaona  it  diould 
be  the  means  of  establishing  lucrative  industrial  undertakings. 

I  will  now  revert  to  the  facilities  for  storing  up  the  water  supply  in  reaervoin  formed 
by  damming  the  mountain  lakes  and  rivers.  In  almost  every  instance  firm  rock 
foundations  will  be  met  with  on  which  to  build  dams  or  in  which  to  make  channela, 
tunnels,  or  on  which  lo  lay  pipes  or  conduits,  flumes,  etc.  The  coet  is,  therefore,  com- 
paratively small.  1  think  1  may  venture  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  any  country 
in  the  world  will,  on  the  whole,  be  able  to  obtain  water  power,  more  cheaply  than 
Norway,  i^specially  when  remembering  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  power 
can  be  delivered  at  a  good  sea  harbor. 

Of  course  the  cost  will  be  dependent  on  various  circumstances;  but  it  maybe  taken 
that  the  power  slationt)  can  supply  power  at  prices  from  about  238.  ($5.37)  to,  say,  44s. 
(flO.74)  per  horsepower  year  at  the  jHiwer  station— prices  which  enable  the  watwlaUa 
l«  be  taken  into  tile  xervice  of  the  great  induMriee. 

The  induHtricA  that  are  able  to  make  ive  of  the  large  powers,  for  instance,  50,000  to 
100,000  horsepower  from  a  single  waterfall,  are,  as  I  mentioned,  not  those  which  require 
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power  to  actuate  machinery,  but  must  be  of  an  electarochemical  or  electiometallurgical 
nature.  In  this  sphere  the  lar^e  Norwegian  waterfalls  will  henceforth  find  their  great 
importance,  and  it  is  in  this  du*ection  mat  developments  have  begun  to  make  rapid 
progress  in  Norway. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  foregoing  paper  Dr.  F.  M.  Perkin  emphasized  the  fact  that 
cheapness  was  a  great  characteristic  of  nydro-electric  power  in  Norway  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Morrison,  another  member  of  the  Faraday  Society,  stated  that  he  had  had  something  to 
do  with  the  great  water-power  development  in  Norway  and  had  seen  most  of  the  hyaro- 
electric  plants  referred  to  in  the  paper,  and  also  stated  that: 

"He  agreed  with  Dr.  Perkin  wiw  regard  to  the  surprising  cheapness  of  Norwegian 
water  power.  He  believed  that  from  some  falls  the  figure  fell  substantially  below  the 
22s.  ($5.37)  per  estimated  horsepower  year  mentioned  by  Mr.  Scott-Hansen;  perhaps, 
indeed,  as  low  as  Ids.  ($3.66)  or  168.  ($3.90),  including  all  capital  and  running  cnarges.'' 

Mr.  Scott-Hansen 's  paper  tabulates  the  water-power  developments  in  Norway,  and 
shows  that  there  has  oeen  developed  in  a  comparatively  short  time  approximately 
500,000  horsepower,  chiefly  for  use  in  electrochemical  ana  electrometallurgical  Indus* 
tries.  He  al^  stated  that  during  the  year  1909  Norway  exported  64,413  tons  of  such, 
products  and  that  the  statistics  for  1910,  while  not  complete,  show  a  large  increase. 

One  of  our  United  States  consuls  (Thomas  H.  Norton),  in  a  report  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Mining  and  Engineering  World,  relative  to  elck^trochemistry  and  metal* 
luigy  in  Norway,  makes  the  following  statement  with  reject  to  the  price  of  water 
power:  ''In  Norway  rates  vary  usually  oetween  $5.40  and  $10.70  (per  horsepower  year). 
There  are  some  cases  where  tne  cost  is  even  as  low  as  $4." 
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During  1911  we  h^  a  careful  investigation  made  of  the  conditions  pertaining  to  .the 
ferro-alloy  industry  in  Europe.  This  investigation  was  made  by  a  well-known 
European  consulting  engineer  of  the  highest  standing,  who  has  probably  designed 
more  plants  for  the  production  of  electric-furnace  products  than  any  other  individual. 
He  has  designed,  built,  and  operated  plants  in  Norway,  Austria,  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe  and  is  entirely  familiar  with  European  conditions.  His  report  shows  that 
an  experienced  electric-furnace  man  in  European  works  receives  $370  per  year  as 
wages,  whereas  in  the  United  States  we  pay  the  same  type  of  workman  $960  per  year. 
Our  process  is  continuous  and  our  furnace  men  work  ei^ht-hour  shifts,  whereas  some 
European  works  operate  on  the  12-hour  basis.  Comparing  the  labor  cost  in  Europe, 
as  shown  by  this  European  engineer's  report,  with  our  actual  labor  costs,  shows  that 
the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  ferrosnicon  produced  in  the  United  States  is  approximately 
two  and  six-tenths  times  as  much  per  ton  as  the  labor  cost  in  the  European  works. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  wages  of  labor  in  Austria  (Bosnia")  and  in  Norway  ia 
lower  than  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  where  diversifiea  manufacturing^  is 
carried  on  so  largely.  Incidentally,  the  works  in  Norway  and  Austria  producmg 
electrochemical  products  and  ferro-alloys  are  largely  owned  by  German,  French, 
and  English  capital. 

Relative  to  the  cost  of  electric  power  in  Europe,  this  same  consulting  engineer's 
report  shows  that  such  power  can  be  obtained  in  large  blocks  for  $8  per  electric  horse- 
power per  year  and  in  some  cases  for  less.  Other  sources  of  information  state  that 
snch  power  is  obtainable  as  low  as  $5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  price  of  electric 
power  at  Niagara  Falls  to  large  users  is  $16  to  $18  per  electric  horsepower  per  year 
and  this  price  ^ows  a  tendency  to  increase,  due  to  treaty  and  congressional  restric- 
tions relative  to  diversion  of  water  for  power  purposes.  Since  it  is  well  known  that 
one  electric  horsepower  operating  continuously  throughout  one  entire  year  is  required 
to  produce  one  ton  of  ferrosilicon  of  the  grade  ordinarily  used,  it  follows  that  the 
power  cost  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  exceeds  the  power  cost  in  Europe  by 
Is  to  $10  per  ton.  This  higher  cost  of  power  alone  is  in  excess  of  the  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  provided  in  the  House  bill.  In  other  words,  to  offset  the  higher  cost  in  the 
United  States  of  labor  and  electric  power  alone  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  at  least  30 
per  cent  is  required. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Norway  has  practically  no  home  market  and  there- 
fore may  establish  very  low  piices  there  in  order  to  obtain  a  lower  valuation  for  duty 
purpoaes  in  entering  their  product  into  the  United  States.  Consequently  the  rate 
of  duty  to  be  imposed  should  be  high  enough  to  guard  against  this  contingency. 

The  effect  of  this  company  entering  this  field  in  1906  and  endeavoring  to  establish 
this  new  industry  in  the  United  States  upon  the  selling  prices  of  50  per  cent  ferro- 
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flilic<m  (the  mde  ordinarily  used)  in  this  country  ib  graphically  shown  by  die  foUovinp 
figures  which  show  the  average  selling  prices  which  have  prevailed  each  year  since,  vis: 

Per  too. 

1907 tlOdSi 

1908 83.49 

IWd W.14 

1910 03.72 

1911 55.  «T 

The  Belling  prices  of  ferrochrome  have  also  gradually  declined  during  this  period 
and  it  is  now  being  sold  at  substantially  the  cost  at  labor^  power  and  materials,  doe 
to  Hie  competition  from  abroad  and  the  efforts  of  the  Europeans  to  dump  their  siffphv 
into  this  country'. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  present  a  number  of  representatives  of 
the  employees  of  some  of  these  industries.  I  will  ask  Senator  Oliver 
to  introduce  them  in  their  order. 

Senator  Oliver.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Williams,  the  president 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  is  heie, 
with  some  of  the  other  officers  of  his  association,  and  also  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workiogmen  in  one  or  two  of  the  different  plants. 
Mr.  Williams  will  name  them  in  order.     He  will  begin  himselr. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  proceed,  Mr.  WiUiams,  the  committee 
will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  WIUIAMS,  OF  PITTSBUEGH,  PA.,  BEP- 
BESEITTIira  TEE  AMALGAMATED  ASSOOATIOV  OF  IBOM  AMD 
STEEL  WOBKEBS. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  WiUiams? 

Mr.  Williams.  John  Williams. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Williams.  Pittsburgh. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  ao  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  represent  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel  and  Tin  Workers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  officers  of  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  the  president  of  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  The  particular  part 
of  the  bill  that  you  are  considering,  and  that  I  should  like  to  spear  on 
briefly  this  morning,  is  that  part  pertaining  to  sheet  and  tin  plates  and 
that  pertaining  to  iron  and  steel  oars. 

It  18  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  association  I  rep- 
resent has  been  for  a  number  of  years  entering  into  wage  aCTeements 
with  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  making  of  sheet  ana  tin  plate 
and  iron  and  steel  bars.  The  organization  which  I  represent  requested 
that  I  appear  before  this  committee  in  order  to  protest  against  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  from  1.2  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  order  that  I  may  make  an  intelligent  presentation,  I  think  it 
is  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  comnuttee,  and  in  fairness  to 
myself,  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country 
from  the  time  we  commenced  to  make  tne  plate  up  until  the  present 
time.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will 
proceed  to  do  that. 


^ 
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The  tin-plate  iaduBtrr,  established  in  tbe  United  States  thrcnvk 
the  OQactment  of  tlie  McEinleif  ImU,  is  a  remarkable  ilhistration  of  tM 
effeet  of  tariff  legislation.  Notwithstanding  the  significant  fact  that 
the  increase  in  consraattptioa  of  tin  plates  for  30  years  prior  to  the» 
floactment  of  that  bill  had  been  unprecedented,  and  greats  than  that 
of  any  other  ooimnodity  oi  iron  and  steel  manufacture;  the  attempt 
to  successfully  establish  the  industry  failed  until  we  succeeded  m 
hamg  aprotectire  tariff  imposed  on  the  imported  artide. 

A  borier  survey  of  the  tariff  history  in  its  relation  to  tin  plates, 
coupled  with  the  attempts  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law 
to  estabhsh  the  industry  in4his  country;  wUl  enable  us  to  have  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  effect  of  tariff  legislation  as  it  applies 
to  this  particular  product. 

Oongress  in  ISM  passed  a  tariff-reyiEikm  act.  In  that  act  we  find 
Ae  foQowing  seotioa: 

On  tin  plateff  or  iron  galvanized,  or  coated  with  any  metal  by  electric  batteries  or 
odwrwiae,  two  aad  one*'nalf  cents  per  pound. 

The  phraseology  and  punctuation  of  this  section  clearly  indicate  that  tin  platas,  a» 
nell  aa  galvanized  iioa,  or  coated  with  any  metal,  etc.,  must  Day  a  duty  of  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound.  But  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Fessenden,  wno  was  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Hiram  Barney,  collector  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  rendered  a  somewhat  remarkable  construction  on  the  meaning  of 
the  station. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Tbbabury  DsrARf mxnt, 

OrrigB  OF  THE  Sbcretart, 

Washingion,  D.  C,  July  f2, 1864. 
HntAM  Barney,  Esq., 

ColUdor,  Nw  Yofk, 

Sm:  Your  letter  of  the  12t]i  instant  is  received  rtequestin^  to  be  InstructBd,  in 
writing)  in  relatioa  %^  the  proper  coniitnictioQ  of  the  langtMge  ox  the  second  paraoiaph 
on  the  ninth  page  of  the  printed  tariff  of  June  30,  1864,  vi;i»  ''on  tin  plates,  and  iron 
galvanized  or  coated  with  any  metal  by  electric  batteries  or  otherwise,  2}  cents  per 
pound.*' 

It  would  appear  that  an  error  of  punctuation  has  been  made  by  some  one,  most 
probablv  by  the  clerk  who  engrossed  that  part  of  the  act.  If  the  comma  idiich  is 
nuerted  after  the  word  ''plates"  be  omitted,  and  a  comma  placed  after  the  word 
"iron,"  the  true  sense  will  be  had,  which  unquestionably  is  that  the  tin  plates,  ae 
well  as  the  iron,  must  be  galvanized  or  coated  with  any  metal  by  electric  batteries 
or  otherwise  in  order  to  bring  them  within  this  provision. 

I  am  able,  from  the  part  which  I  took  personally  in  the  framing  of  this  provision, 
to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  tiie  intent  of  it,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  was  not  contemplated  by  Congress  to  make  any  addition  to  the  rate  of  duty  pre- 
scribed by  previous  tariff  acts  on  ordinary  tin  plates. 

I  am,  very  re8i)ectfully,  W.  P.  Fbssbnden, 

Secretary  of  the  Treanary. 

^  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Secretary  did  not  possess  much  j)rac- 
tical  knowledge  as  to  what  constituted  tin  plates;  for  permitting 
the  comma  to  remain  after  the  word  "tin  plates"  made  the  section 
intelligible,  but  the  Secretary^  by  removing  the  comma,  made  its 
meaning  absolutely  unintelligible.  He  then  applied  to  tin  plates 
another  section  of  the  tariff  act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Tin  in  ^eets  or  plates,  teme  and  taggers  tin,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Here  we  have  it  very  plain  that  the  Secretary  believed  that  tin 
plates  were  made  of  pure  tin,  and  that  he  had  no  conception  what- 
ever that  tin  plates  were  sheets  of  iron  coated  with  tin.    It  is  not 
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impossible  that  the  framers  of  the  tariff  act  of  1864,  and  Congress 
itself y  must  also  have  been  laboring  under  a  misconception  as  to 
what  constituted  tin  plate^  as  the  terms  ''tin  in  sheets"  clearly 
conveys  the  idea  that  the  mipression  then  prevailing  was  that  the 
sheets  or  plates  were  made  of  tin  onlv,  ana  consequently  that  tin 
plates  were  a  tin  product,  and  not  sheets  of  iron  or  steel  coated 
with  tin. 

Thus  we  find  that  from  the  very  commencement  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion affecting  tin  and  teme  plat^  this  singular  misconception  of 
what  constituted  tin  plates  has  existed. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  articles  for  use 
were  made  of  block  tin  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  remember  in  my  earlier  life  hearing  the  ex]>re8- 
sion:  ''Now,  that  is  genuine  block  tin."     Does  that  mean  anything t 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.  It  would  be  absolut^y 
impossible  to  manufacture  the  articles  out  of  block  tin  and  find  pur- 
chasers for  them. 

Senator  Heybubn.  They  never  did  make  any  articles  out  of  block 
tint 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Fessenden's  decision  aroused  no  antagonism,  as  at  that  time  no 
attempt  of  anv  kind  had  been  made  to  manufacture  tin  plate  in  this 
country,  nor  nave  we  any  information  that  would  indicate  the  re- 
motest interest  on  the  part  of  any  of  our  people  in  the  subject:  The 
earUest  information  we  have  of  interest  being  taken  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tin  plates  was  in  1868,  when  the  Cajnoria  Iron  Co.,  of  Johns' 
town,  Pa.,  sent  an  experienced  metallurgist  and  iron-mill  man  to 
Europe  to  investigate  the  process  of  making  tin  plates.  About  the 
same  time,  yet  without  any  knowledge  between  the  parties,  James 
Park,  jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the  same  purpose,  also  sent  a  man  abroad. 

After  visiting  several  tin-plate  works  in  England,  Wales,  Germany, 
and  France  these  gentlemen  returned  and  reported  that  while  this 
country  possessed  faciUties  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to 
any  of  those  they  had  visited,  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  the 
tin-plate  industry  in  this  country,  paying  the  wages  ruling  here,  and 
compete  with  European  countries  without  adequate  protection  by  tlie 
United  States. 

In  1864  coke  tin  plates  sold  in  London  at  26s.  4d.  per  box.     Hence 
the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  afforded  a  protection  of  only  $1.60 
a  box.     The  prices  remained  practically  stationary  until  1870,  inj 
which  year  the  highest  price  quoted  for  coke  grades  was  268. 

In  1871  prices  began  to  advance  rapidly.  The  high  prices  that  had 
prevailed  tor  tin  plates  and  the  steady  advances  then  taking  plac^ 
impressed  a  few  workmen  who  had  been  employed  in  the  tin>plata 
business  in  Wales,  and  who  could  not  understand  why  tin  plates  wera 
not  made  in  this  country,  with  the  idea  that  it  woula  be  a  very  good 
plan  on  their  part  to  quietly  start  tlie  manufacture  of  plates  in  thi 
country.  These  workmen  did  not  attempt  to  build  works,  but  bough 
sheet  iron,  which  they  arranged  to  have  pickled,  cold  rolled,  an 
cleaned.  They  constructed  a  small  plant,  in  which  they  put  the  plat 
through  the  tinning  process.  Tliis  was  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgl 
Operations  were  started  in  October,  1871.  But  one  tinning  set  wa 
erected.     Consequently  operations  were  on  a  small  scale  only.     Th 
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venture  was  a  success  in  everv  way.  Shortly  after  this  a  companT 
was  formed  and  works  erected  at  WeUsville,  Ohio,  for  making  blacK 
plate  on  what  is  termed  ^  Hin  style."  At  the  time  tneWellsville  works 
was  being  built  and  about  completed  Mr.  Ro^ers^  a  practical  tin-mill 
manager  from  England,  with  a  few  other  parties  ^projected  a  tin-plate 
works  at  Leechburg,  Pa.  In  the  meantime  the  Wellsville  works  were 
completed  and  put  into  operation.  The  start  was  eminently  success^ 
ful.  The  plates  turned  out  were  of  excellent  quality  and  iuiish.  This 
result  was  natural,  as  the  workmen  employed  were  nearly  all  practical 
tin-plate  workers  from  Wales. 

In  1872  the  duty  on  tin  fdates  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent  ad 
ydlorem,  but  the  prices  of  importcnl  plate  kept  steadily  advancing. 
Prices  of  coke  tin  m  that  year  m  Liverpool  reached  the  Wh  figure  of 
40s.  per  box.  In  January,  1873,  the  quotation  of  tin  plates  in  the 
New  lork  Iron  Age  were  as  follows: 


Prime  charcoal.  14  by  20 112  $14.75 

Coke,  best  qaaUty,  14  bv  20 112  14.60 

Coke,  second  qualltv,  14  by  20 112  13. 00 

Coke,  ordinary  quality,  14  by  20 112  12.00 

Each  additional  X 2.as 


Per  box. 


In  the  spring  of  1873  the  works  at  Leechburg  were  completed  and 
put  into  operation.  Here,  again,  the  enterprise  was  successful,  the 
plates  turned  out  being  in  every  respect  equal  in  quality  and  finish* 
to  the  imported  plates.  During  this  year  the  works  at  Demmler,  Pa., 
near  Pittsburgh,  known  as  the  United  States  Iron  &  Tin  Plate  Manu- 
facturing  Co.,  were  projected,  and  the  building  of  the  works  was 
soon  unaer  way.  Early  in  the  fall  of  1874  the  works  were  completed 
and  in  operation  making  plates.  The  start  of  these  works  agam  was 
eminently  successful,  the  product  being  first  class  in  every  respect. 
These  works,  after  having  overcome  the  trouble  incident  to  the  start- 
ing of  a  new  industry,  ran  prosperously,  the  prices  ruling  giving  the 
manufacturers  a  good  margm  in  profits,  owing  to  the  very  mgh  prices 
at  which  imported  plates  were  selfing  in  the  American  market. 

The  plates  turned  out  by  the  American  manufacturers  were  received 
very  favorably  by  the  American  consumers,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future  success  of  the  new-bom  industry  seemed  bright  and  fair. 
But  it  did  not  last  long.  The  British  manufacturers  and  their  allies 
in  this  country,  becoming  aware  that  their  interests  were  being  jeopai> 
dized  if  they  allowed  the  pioneers  of  tin-plate  making  to  apply  tneir 
vocation  without  molestation,  started  a  poUey  of  extermination. 
The  tactics  adopted  were  to  rapidly  reduce  prices.  By  the  time 
the  Demmler  works  were  fairly  in  operation,  plates  had  fallen  in  price 
nearly  $3  a  box.     But  even  with  this  reduction  there  was  a  good  mar- 

fin  in  the  profits  left  to  the  American  manufacturers,  and  they  had 
opes  that  the  enterprise  would  still  prove  a  success.  But  prices  kept 
steadily  dropping,  and  the  manufacturers  had  no  other  recourse  but 
to  appeal  to  Congress  for  relief.  Their  petition,  however,  was  in 
vain;  for  the  only  thing  Congress  did  in  the  tariff  amendment  act  in 
1875  was  to  change  the  duty  on  imported  tin  plates  from  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  of  1.1  cents  per  pound.  The  1.1 
cents  per  pound  was  simply  the  equivalent  of  tiie  ad  valorem  duty 
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om  the  foreign  prices  on  tin  plates  then  prevailing.  In  the  meairtiiiie 
the  Wellsvule  works  had  unfortunatel3r  discontinued  operatioiis, 
through  the  downward  movement  of  prices  forced  bjr  the  British 
manufacturers.    The  Leechbui^  firm  also  ceased  operations. 

The  Demmler  concern,  however,  still  persevertHi,  but  eventnafly 
had  to  cease  making  plates,  owing  to  the  rapid  reduction  in  piioes 
caused  by  the  war  of  extermination. 

Shortly  after  the  Demmler  concern  ceased  opemtion  the  prioiB 
ef  tin  plates  b^an  to  rise,  and  in  the  fall  of  1879  the  DemmlAr  oonoem 
again  put  their  plant  in  operation.  But  no  sooner  wete  they  fairly 
imder  way  than  prices  began  to  fall  again,  after  which  prices  never 
resumed  a  point  at  wiiich  the  Demmler  concwn  could  resume  opersr 
tions.  After  the  failure  of  the  Demmler  coneem  in  1679  no  further 
attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  that  or  any  otiier  firm  to  make  plates 
in  this  country  until  after  the  passage  of  the  MeKiniay  law  on  October 
1, 1890. 

The  McKinley  act  became  a  law  on  October  1,  1890.  It  will  be 
perceived  by  examining  its  provisions  that  the  tin-plate  clause  did 
not  become  operative  until  July  1, 1891.  The  object  in  thus  deferring 
the  time  in  wnich  the  tin-plate  clause  should  gp  into  effect  was  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  persons  who  desired  to  go  mto  the  business  of  pxo^ 
aucmg  plates  time  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  commence 
the  manufacture  of  the  commodity. 

In  the  meantime  there  bad  arisen  several  unfortunate  circumstaaees 
affecting  the  successful  eetablishment  of  the  industiy.  lu  the  No- 
«vember  election  following  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  act  the  com- 
plexion of  the  House  of  Representauvee  was  changed.  This  change 
had  anythinjg  but  an  inspiring  effect  on  those  contemplatini^  g<ung 
into  the  business  of  tin-plate  manufacturing. 

The  effect  of  the  elections  on  the  British  manufacturers  was  entirety 
different.  They  were  so  encouraged  that  tj^eir  energy  for  a^reasive 
work  in  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  in  this  country  was  m  every 
way  increaseo.  They  had  already  advanced  prices  of  tin  and  tome 
plates  to  a  point  30  per  cent  beyond  the  average  price  of  1889.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  availed  tJiem^elves  of  every  possible  means  of 
increasiiig  the  production  by  operating  their  works  day  and  night 
with  their  fullest  capacity,  and  shipping  to  this  country-  every  avail- 
able pound  of  tin  and  teme  plates  they  could  command,  for  toe  par- 
pose  of  flooding  the  American  market. 

The  quantity  of  British  tin  plate  imported  into  the  United  States 
durinff  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  was  1,036,489,074 
pounds.  For  the  preceding  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  the  quantity 
of  British  tin  plate  imported  was  680,006,095  pounds. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  at  the  start  was  naturally  slow,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  three  months  under  the  McKinlev  law  beim^ 
826,922  pounds.  The  industry,  however,  steadily  gained,  so  that  the 
production  for  the  first  year  reached  13,646,719  pounds.  From  this 
time  the  industry  was  an  established  fact. 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  will  show  that  from  1872  to  1878 
tjxe  duty  was  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  During  this  period,  while  it 
had  been  proven  beyond  cavil  that  tin  plates  could  be  manufactured 
successfully  in  the  United  States,  it  waa  impossible  to  eataUiah  ihe 
industry  under  those  conditions. 
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From  1879  to  1891  tfaye  duty  was  1  cent  per  pound.  After  ihe  failure 
ttf  the  United  States  Iron  &  .Tin  Plate  ManufaGturing  Co.,  located  in 
Demmler,  in  the  year  1879  to  resume  making  tin  plates^  no  further 
attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  that  or  any  other  firm  to  make  nlates 
in  this  country  until  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law  oa  Octooer  1, 
1890. 

After  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  which  became  operative 
July  1,  1891,  the  growth  of  the  tin-plate  business  in  this  country  was 
slow.  Fostered,  however,  in  its  infancy  by  a  protective  tariff,  it  has 
grown  in  proportions  suf&ciently  to  supply  an  amount  much  in  excess 
of  the  need  of  the  domestic  market,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the  best 
producing  plants  are  idle,  and  the  men  unemployed — a  condition 
that  existo  when  business  is  normal,  thus  proving  there  is  a  necessity 
for  taking  every  possible  step  to  expand  tb^  opportunities  of  increased 
enmioyment  rather  than  to  decrease  the  number  of  men  employed. 

While  the  supply  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  consuming  power  of  tha 
country,  under  the  drawback  feature  of  the  tariff  laws  1,374,994,406 
pounds  of  tin  plate  were  imported  from  1899  to  1908.  Of  this  amounti 
105,7 12^87  pounds  were  consumed  in  the  United  States,  the  remainder 
being  made  into  finii^ied  receptacles  for  the  export  trade. 

In  October,  1894,  the  duty  was  again  changed  through  the  enact* 
Blent  of  the  Wilson-OcM-man  law,  which  went  into  effect  in  October 
of  that  year,  and  which  caused  a  wage  dispute  which  kept  the  Amen- 
em  nnlk  closed  from  the  latter  part  of  October  imtil  the  latter  part 
of  January,  1895,  when  the  men  were  put  to  work  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1899  it  was  found  necessary  to  shut  down  a 
great  many  miils  on  account  of  lack  of  bufflnees.  In  the  summer  of 
1900  there  was  a  shutdown  for  three  months,  in  spite  of  which  it  was 
Dficessary  to  shut  down  mills  on  account  of  lack  of  business  in  the 
winter  of  that  year. 

In  1890-1900  the  producing  capacity  had  been  decreased  rather 
than  increased,  which  fact  adds  to  the  significance  of  these  enforced 
tdiutdowns. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  through  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley 
bill  the  tin-plate  industry  had  been  firmly  established,  but  the 
volume  of  domestic  business  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills  in 
steady  operation. 

The  establishment  of  this  industry  under  a  reasonable  tariff 
has  not  increased  the  cost  to  the  domestic  consumer,  but  has  un- 
questionably reduced  the  price.  From  1872  to  1878,  under  a  duty  of 
IS  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  average  price  to  the  American  consumer 
was  $7.30  per  box;  from  1879  to  1891,  under  a  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  $4.81;  under  a  duty  of  1.5  cents,  $3.48,  and  under  a  duty  of 
1.2  cents  $3.38. 

Senator  Williams.  Right  in  that  connection,  can  vou  give  us  the 
rate  of  reduction  for  the  same  product  in  England  during  the  same 
years  for  the  Fnglish  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  it  just  now,  but  I 
believe  I  can  get  you  the  figures. 

Senator  Williams.  I  wish  you  would  get  the  figures  and  insert 
them  right  after  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
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Aside  from  lowering  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer,  another 
important  item  that  should  be  ^ven  careful  consideration  in  fixing 
the  duty  on  sheet  and  tin  plates  is  the  item  of  labor  cost. 

The  entire  tin-plate  inaustry  of  this  country  now  employs  about 
25,000  hands  and  produces  about  800,000  tons,  or  16,000,000  boxes, 
valued  at  $52,000,000.  Of  this  amount  60  per  cent,  or  $27,750,000, 
is  paid  direct  to  the  workmen  making  tm  plate  abne. 

A  reduction  in  duty  which  permitted  free  entry  of  imported  plates 
would  result  in  a  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  and  the  whole- 
sale closing  down  of  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet  and  tin 
plates.  This  condition  ia  assured  from  the  statements  that  have  • 
already  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  those  ensa^ed  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  products  who  have  already  stated  tnat  if  the 
contemplated  schedule  goes  into  effect  the  only  way  they  can  operate 
their  plants  is  by  reducmg  labor.  Labor  feels  that  it  can  not  stand 
any  reduction  in  wages,  and  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  provision 
as  it  now  stands  simply  means  that  the  wage  struggle  wUl  oe  inevir 
table. 

The  high  earning  power  of  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
tin  plates  have  been  greatly  exag^rated.  Statistics  issued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  department  give  a  vearly  average  of  $700.74. 
Taking  this  as  a  criterion,  and  dividing  this  amount  by  250  working 
.  days,  would  eive  an  average  of  $2.80  per  day  for  each  day  actually 
employed.  Not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  number  of  those  aor 
ployed,  in  the  industry  average  $5' per  day  or  more..  It  is  mv  opinion 
that  a  fair  average  wage  would  range  from  $3  to  $3.25  per  day. 

As  we  have  men  present  who  are  actuaUy  engaged  in  the  making  of 
tin  plate,  and  who  expect  to  make  a  statement  on  the  wage  rate 
received,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  further  details 
other  than  to  call  your  attention  particularlj  to  the  lower  foreign 
labor  cost,  which  is  about  one-half  tne  rate  paid  in  the  United  States. 
This  can  be  easily  verified  by  a  comparison  of  the  wage  scale  paid  in 
Great  Britain  with  the  schedule  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States, 
which  can  be  found  in  a  statement  submitted  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  volume  2,  page  19^4,  of 
Schedule  C. 

The  same  approximate  differential  in  labor  cost  is  existent  in  sheet 
mills  in  Great  Britain,  compared  with  the  labor  cost  in  the  United 
States. 

I  should  Uke  now  to  touch  briefly  on  the  bar  iron  and  steel  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  touch  on  that,  Mr.  Williams,  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  whether  you  know  anything  about  the  scale  of  wages 
and  the  conditions  of  labor  in  Wales,  in  the  tin-plate  industry,  as 
compared  to  this  country^  i 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  if  the  committee  will  look  up 
the  hearinj^  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  Sixtietn 
Congress  they  will  find  a  scale  of  prices  contained  in  that  book 
which  gives  the  actual  wage  rate  that  is  paid  in  Wales  to-day.  If  you 
want  a  verbal  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  can  sajr  that  the 
wages  in  Wales  are  about  one-half  the  amount  that  is  paid  in  this 
country.  Or,  in  other  words,  I  believe  that  we  earn  100  per  cent 
more  here  than  they  do  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Williams. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Under  the  subject  of  bar  iron  and  steel,  the  same 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  differential  in  wages  paid  in  this 
cftuntry  and  Eurone.  Tnis  is  particularly  true  with  reference  to  the 
production  of  iron  oars.  The  average  price  paid  for  puddling  in  Great 
britain  is  $2.33  per  ton,  while  the  present  price  in  tne  United  States, 
as  per  sliding-scale  schedule  fixed  by  the  amalgamated  association,  is 
$5.50  per  ton.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  is  substantially  the 
same  proportion  of  diiference  in  all  other  classes  of  labor. 

The  introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  methods  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  which  macliinery  and  methods  are  not  applicable  to 
f  the  manufacture  of  iron,  has  served  to  reduce  the  selling  price  of  both. 
Any  reduction  of  the  duty  that  will  permit  the  importation  of  any 
quantity  of  either  steel  or  iron  bars  will  of  necessity  affect  the  wages 
of  those  engaged  in  the  iron  industry. 

In  comparing  the  duty  on  iron  bars  with  that  on  steel  bars  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  former  carry  a  much  higher  labor  cost,  as 
steel  bars  are  rolled  with  automatic  mechanism,  while  iron  bars  are 
still  produced' by  the  same  method  that  has  always  prevailed. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  should  like  to  recur  to  the  decision  of  Secre- 
tary Fessenden,  which  you  seem  to  think  was  in  error,  or,  rather,  in 
misapprehension  of  conditions.  I  am  quoting  from  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary, and  I  will  say  in  passing  that  if  you  will  refer  to  the  subject 
in  the  Encyclopedia  JBritannica,  published  |ust  a  short  time  before 
that  decision,  you  will  find  that  tne  use  of  tin  for  making  articles  of 
household  use,  without  being  connected  with  iron,  was  then  an  indus- 
try. I  find  that  in  the  classification  of  tin  articles  they  are  separately 
stated:  First,  articles  made  of  tin;  then  articles  made  of  tm  plate. 
So  I  think  it  must  be  true.  My  peraonal  recollection,  and  doubtless 
that  of  many  present,  relates  to  the  pride  that  certain  housekeepers 
used  to  take  in  certain  articles  wliich  were  said  to  be  made  of  pure  tin 
or  block  tin.     It  now  appears  that  that  was  recognized. 

You  will  find  on  page  6344  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  last  edition, 
under  the  tliird  subdivision,  that  it  says : 

A  pot,  pan,  or  other  utensil  made  of  tin,  or  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 

Tliat  would  seem  to  recognize  that  some  articles  wore  made  of  tin. 
That  is  repeated  again  under  subdivision  2  of  the  definition.  1 
merely  call  your  attention  to  it.  Secretary  Fessenden  evidently 
referred  to  that  class  of  manufacture  when  he  rendered  that  decision. 
So  it  would  not  seern  to  be  entirely  absurd,  but  merely  a  misconcep- 
tion as  to  the  practical  application  of  it. 

I  merely  call  attention  to  that  in  fairness  to  the  Secretary  who 
rendered  the  opinion  which  you  have  read. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago  to  say  that 
while  the  cost  of  production  of  steel  had  decreased  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  iron  had  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  Senator;  the  same  methods  are  used  to-day 
in  the  production  of  iron  as  were  used  50  years  ago. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  say  the  cost  of  production  of  steel  in 
the  meanwhile  has  ^one  down  ? 

Mr.  Williams,  "ies;  on  account  of  the  fact  that  steel  bars  are 
largely  manufactured  by  automatic  macliinery,  while  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  they  use  the  same  methods  that  were  used  50  years  ago. 
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Senator  Williams.  I  asked  you  that  question  because  a  very 
tinguished  gentleman  who  appeared  before  the  oommittee,  Mr. 
Schwab,  stated  very  positively  that  the  cost  of  ppoduction  of  stisd 
had  increased  from  1898  down  to  the  present  time.  You  du  not  agree 
with  him,  then  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  a^ee  with  that,  no;  because  the  majiufac- 
ture  of  steel  bars  to-day  is  largely  done  with  automatic  machineiT, 
while  iron  bars  are  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  they  were  made 
50  years  ago. 

Senator  WiLLLiMs.  I  agree  with  you.  I  simply  wanted  to  brii^ 
out  the  testimony. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  let  the  record  show 
the  exports  and  imports  in  1907  of  sheet,  plates,  and  taggers  ir<xi  afid 
steel.  In  1907  we  exported  66,348,460  pounds,  worth  $2,060,427. 
But  we  exported  14,000,000  pounds  of  t^is  to  Mexico,  9,000,000  to 
Canada,  8,000,000  to  Cuba  (I  am  giviit^  only  the  round  figures), 
7,000,000  to  Japan,  5,000,000  to  Panama,  <;,000,000  to  the  ChineM 
Empire,  and  none  of  it  to  the  tin-plate  nroducii^  oountries  of  £urope. 

Tnat  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  snowing  uiat  prior  to  that  act 
we  did  not  and  could  not  compete  with  the  tm-plate  producing  cowa- 
tries  of  Europe,  but  only  with  outl;^g  countries. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  did  compete  in  one  of  the  neutral  markets. 

Senator  Heyburk.  That  was  when  we  exported  steel  sheets  and 
{dates.  I  am  not  going  into  that,  because  we  have  already  passed  steel 
sheets  and  plates.    I  am  refeiring  only  to  tin. 

S^iator  Williams.  I  think  I  put  in  ths  reosrd  the  other  day  th» 
statistics  as  to  steel  sheets  and  plates. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Yes.    That  follows  the  item. 

Senator  Simmons.  Senator,  did  3^u  give  the  total  ex|Kn:tataoi»  «f 
tin) 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  did  not  give  the  odd  figures.  I  gave  the 
round  figures.  The  total  export  was,  as  I  read,  66,348,4C0  pounds; 
and  then  I  ^ve  the  detail  as  to  the  countries  to  which  we  exported  it. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  value  was  what  ? 

Senator  Hetbubn.  The  value  was  $2,060,427.  It  sounds  big  in 
pounds — much  larger  than  it  does  in  dollars.  I  have  here  the 
"ngures  in  regard  to  steel  sheets  and  plates;  but  Senator  winiA-trm  has 
aheady  put  those  in  the  record  at  another  place. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  introduce  your  people  in  their 
order,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  now 
the  vice  president  of  the  sheet  and  tin  plate  division  of  our  orgaoiEa- 
tion,  Mr.  Walter  Larkin. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  WAITEB  LABKHT,  OF  MABTDT'S  FBBBT, 
OHIO,  BEPBESEITTIVG  THE  AMALGAMATED  ASSOCIATIOM  (HP 
IBOH  AVD  STEEL  WOBEEBS. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Larkin  ? 
Mr.  Larkin.  At  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  vice  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers? 

Mr.  Tjarkin.  Of  the  sheet  and  tin  plate  division. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  and  state  your  views  to  the 
committee  t 

Mr.  Labkin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlevnen,  Mr.  Williams  and  I 
have  compiled,  largely ^  the  brief  from  which  he  has  just  read.  But 
Hbere  were  some  questions  asked  by  ^ntlemen  on  thts  side  in  regard 
to  prices.  I  have  the  differential  prices  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
from  1880  to  1910. 

We  find  that  in  1880  tin  plate  was  selling  at  $6.75  a  box.  Probably 
this  is  the  inf^hmation  that  the  gentleman  wanted.  The  prices 
quoted  by  the  people  on  the  other  side  were  quoted  until  1895. 
Then,  with  the  American  mills  making  tin  plate  and  practicaUy 
making  what  could  be  consumed  here^  the  American  prices  foUoweH 
suit. 

I  am  the  vice  president  of  the  sheet  and  tin  division  of  the  Amalg- 
mated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers;  and  as  the  Underwood 
bill  has  passed  ^hc  House,  our  people  desire  to  protest  against  its 
enactment,  and  sand  petitions  to  their  Representatives  to  that  effect. 

In  1909  the  plate  imported  into  this  countiy  was  about  1 17,000,000, 
in  round  figures,  worth  three  milUon  odd  dollars,  based  on  100-pound 
plates,  which  would  make  the  imported  plate  worth  $2.75.  A  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  enable  the  consumers 
at  the  coast  to  import  plate  cheaper  than  we  could  make  it. 

The  people  that  are  m  the  industry  of  making  tin  plates  to-da^ — 
that  is,  the  working  men — ^have  known  in  the  past  tnat  a  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  tin  j^ate  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  wages  to  them. 
Even  when  the  tariff  has  been  restored,  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  get 
wages  put  back.  In  1895,  after  the  Wikon-Gorman  bill  was  passed, 
our  people  had  to  accept  reductions  of  12^  and  15  per  cent,  or  an 
averaee  of  about  14^  per  cent  reduction  in  wages.  In  1897,  after  the 
tariff  nad  been  restored  by  the  Dingley  bill,  our  people  received  an 
increase  in  wa^es  of  about  8f  per  cent.  Elnowing  what  would  result 
from  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  tin  plate,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
niills  we  have  in  operatk>n  here  to-day,  these  men  will  either  have  to 
suffer  a  reduction  or  there  will  be  a  strike. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  was  a  reduction  in  the  Pc^c  bill,  was 
there  not,  from  the  rate  of  the  Dingley  tariff?  The  6ingley  tariff 
was  1.5  cents  a  pound,  and  in  the  Payne  bill  it  was  1.2  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  1.2;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  a  reduction  in  wages,  then? 

Mr.  Larkin.  There  was  a  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

Senator  Johnson.  Was  there  a  reduction  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Not  in  wages.  The  reason  of  that,  practically,  was 
that  the  manufacturers  made  the  recommendation  themselves. 
They  stated  that,  with  the  improved  furnaces  and  improved  condi- 
tions for  manufacturing  steel  bars,  and  the  cheap  cost  of  the  bars  at 
the  time,  they  could  afford  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  theretofore,  and 
could  stand  a  reduction  from  1.5  to  1.2. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Those  were  the  ones  whose  plants  were  already 
constructed  and  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  But  if  other  parties  had  desired  to  start  in  that 
business,  and  construct  new  works,  and  initiate  new  plants,  they 
•could  not  have  done  it  upon  the  same  terms  or  with  equal  facihties  as 
those  already  establishea  in  business  ? 
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Mr.  Labkin.  No,  sir;  they  could  not.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  tariff 
hearings  of  1909,  when  Mr.  Follasbee,  I  beUeve,  was  before  the 
committee,  you  will  find  he  made  the  statement  that  while  he  was 
making  tin  plate,  he  recommended  a  reduction  in  duty  at  that  time. 

Senator  Hetburn.  But  he  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
effect  the  tariil  would  have,  or  the  conditions  it  would  impose,  on 
persons  who  desired  to  enter  anew  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Larkin.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  tliink  he  took  that  into  consider- 
ation. "* 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  only  spoke  upon  the  basis  of  those  who 
were  already  estabhshed.     He  did  the  same  thing  the  other  day. 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Follansbee  said  the  other  day  that  a  reduc- 
tion to  1  cent  a  pound  would  afford  sufficient  protection  so  that  the 
scale  of  wages  now  paid  could  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Larkin.  The  workingmen,  from  their  standpoint,  know  that 
when  they  have  had  a  reduction  in  wages  through  a  reduction  in  the 
tari  J  they,  have  never  gotten  back  to  where  they  were  prior  to  that 
time.  They  believe  that  with  the  present  conditions  m  the  sheet 
and  tin  miQs  to-day,  if  they  can  keep  the  taritT  at  its  present  mark, 
there  is  always  a  better  opportunity  for  them  to  get  a  Uttle  better 
wases.  But  if  we  get  down  to  a  mmimum  tariif,  tne  manufacturers 
ana  operators  of  the  plants  could  say:  "  We  continued  to  pay  you  the 
same  wages  when  tne  tariff  was  reduced  from  1.5  to  1.2;  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  pay  you  the  same  wages  from  1.2  down  to  1  cent" ; 
but  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  men  to  get  the  wages  that  they 
got  back  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894.  That  is  what  the  workmen  want 
to  be  able  to  look  forward  to — something  a  little  bit  better  than  they 
have  now. 

Senator  Williams.  This  industry  has  enjoyed  protection  now  for 
21  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  air. 

Senator  Williams.  And  it  is  still  not  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
in  competition  with  foreign  producers,  according  to  your  testimony. 
Have  you  any  reason  to  beheve  that  it  ever  could  stand  on  its  own 
feet  in  competition  with  foreign  producers  ? 

Mr.  Larlin.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  Nation  is  concerned,  taking 
it  by  and  large,  it  will  either  have  to  cease  this  industry  or  else  it  will 
have  to  be  supported  by  a  continuous  and  continual  and  everlasting 
tax? 

Senator  McCumber.  Or  the  laborer's  wages  will  have  to  be  reduced 
to  the  wages  in  the  foreign  mills. 

Mr.  Larkin.  The  same  wages,  practically. 

Senator  Williams.  They  can  not  reduce  the  wages,  can  they  I 
The  laboring  men  are  not  going  to  permit  them  to  reduce  those 
wages,  are  they  ?  The  labormg  men  are  getting  no  more  than  they 
deserve  right  now,  are  thej''  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  They  are  not. 

Senator  Williams.  They  are  living  on  as  small  a  wage  as  they  can 
Uve  on  right  now? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  thev  are  not  going  to  permit  a  reduction  t 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  In  1894-95,  the  winter 
when  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect,  while  we  resisted  the  reduction 
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the  men  were  idle  for  five  months;  and  after  going  throush  a  hard 
winter,  with  the  business  people  kicking  because  they  could  not  con* 
tinue  to  cany  the  people  over  on  their  Dooks^-^ — 

Senator  Willxams.  jBut  in  1893  and  1894  and  1895,  the  years  you 
are  talking  about,  the  whole  world  was  going  through  a  panic,  waff 
it  not  t 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  talking  now  about  panic  conditiQnsj 
I  am  talking  about  normal  conditicHis,  whatever  they  may  be.  • 

Mr.  Larkin.  But  we  will  go  to  1894  and  1895.  : 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  would  not  the  laboring  man 
rather  let  the  indxistry  cease  to  exist  than  to  permit  that  particular, 
element  of  labor  to  be  reduced  to  a  scale  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  other  labor  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  want  to  say  that  we  people,  under  good  conditions^ 
have  just  come  out  of  a  17-months'  strike  against  a  reduction  of 
wages;  and  while  we  do  not  want  to  submit,  necessity  at  timed  com- 
pels the  men  to  go  back  into  the  mills. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  closed  up  all  the  tin  manufactories  of  this 
country  and  threw  out  of  employment  all  of  the  workers  that  are 
working  in  the  tin  mills  to*day,  would  it  not  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  wage  of  other  men  that  are  employed  in  other  industires  i 

Mr.  Larkin.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  is  it  possible  to  pay  twice  the  wages  in  this 
country  and  still  to  manufacture  tin  at  tne  same  price  at  which  it  is 
manufactured  in  Wales  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  The  gentleman  asked  a  while  ago  about  the  prices  on 
the  other  side;  and  I  have  the  scale  of  their  prices  from  one  end  to 
the  other  on  both  sheet  and  tin.    I  can  leave  that  with  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  worked  in  a  tin  mill,  have  you  not  i 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  enough  about  the  production  of  tin  ipi 
this  country  to  know  that  tin  can  not  be  made  in  this  country  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  made  in  Wales,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  It  can  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  wages 
are  higher  in  this  country  than  they  are  in  Wales  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  And  it  takes  more  men  in  a  crew  in  this  country. 
That  is  the  reason  for  a  great  deal  of  it.  While  they  work  with  about 
five  men  to  a  position  over  there,  we  have  got  eight. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  there  is  no  other  way  than  by  a  tariff  tax  to 
make  up  that  difference  between  the  wages,  is  there  i 

Mr.  Larkin.  A  tariff  that  under  the  present  prices  will  protect  the 
American  manufacturer  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  cut  his  prices  to 
meet  the  prices  coining  from  the  other  side. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  if  the  business  here  is  to  be 
made  profitable  at  all,  it  must  be  made  profitable  by  a  continual  tax 
upon  the  American  consumer  t 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  A  moment  ago  you  said  that  five  men  in  Wales, 
did  the  same  work  that  eight  did  here  m  connection  with  certain  work. 
That  is  such  a  pecuhar  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  I  should  like 
to  have  you  explain  to  the  committee  \my  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  Labkin.  The  construction  of  the  plants  there  is  different. 
The  people  there  go  slower  in  their  work  than  we  do.  Wo  have 
reached  such  a  stage  that  when  a  man  goes  in  there  two  men  work  on 
eich  job;  and  after  one  works  15  minutes,  the  other  one  comes  on. 
It  is  hot  work;  especially  in  the  summer  time,  and  a  man  can  not  stand 
it  by  himself  in  this  countrjr*  In  regard  to  the  production  on  each 
mill,  we  make  about  one-tmrd  more  than  they  ao  in  a  day's  work. 
They  are  not  so  progressive  or  pushing  as  we  are.  They  do  not  push 
to  put  out  the  full  capacity  of  the  mills.  They  just  work  by  them- 
selves; they  take  their  time. 

Senator  Williams.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you.  I  understood 
you  a  moment  .ago  to  say  that  five  men  in  Wales  did  the  same  work 
Uiat  ei^ht  men  do  here. 

Mr.  jLarkin.  But  they  do  not  turn  out  the  same  production  of  the 
capacity  of  the  mill. 

Senator  Williams.  Ah!  They  do  not  turn  out  the  same  product? 

Mr.  Larkin.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  What  you  meant  was  that  five  men  were 
employed  in  the  same  process  where  we  employ  eight  ? 

Mr.  Larkin^.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  did  not  mean  that  those  five  men 
turned  out  what  eight  men  turned  out  here  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  that  ^as  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  statement  was  that  the  eight  men  turned  out 
ai  least  a  third  more  than  the  five  men  turned  out  in  Wales? 

Mr.  Larkin.  On  the  other  side;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  MgCumber.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Sena- 
tor Williams,  that  even  if  there  was  a  reduction  your  oiganization 
would  hold  the  prices  as  they  are  now;  in  other  words,  that  you  w^ould 
not  consent  to  a  reduction  of  prices.  Suppose  we  reduced  the  tariff 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  manufacturers  could  not  make  expenses 
upon  a  1-cent  basis  and  the  mills  should  close.  Would  you  have 
anytiiing  to  say,  then,  about  what  the  prices  would  be? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  believe  you  misunderstood  the  answer  as  I  gave  it 
to  the  question  the  gentleman  asked  me. 

Senator  McCumber.  Give  it  again,  please. 

Mr.  Larkin.  He  asked  if  we  would  submit  to  a  reduction. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larkin.  And  he  stated  that  he  did  not  think  the  men  should 
submit  to  it :  that  the  labor  in  this  country  was  low  enough  down  now. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  answered  it  in  this  way :  The  reason  they  had  to  sub- 
mit on  every  strike  we  have  been  in  was  because  the  last  one  was  17 
months  in  duration  and  the  one  before  that  was  5  months,  and  the 
business  people  refused  to  carry  them  on  their  books  and  they  had  to 
submit  and  would  have  to  every  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  always  got  to  submit  to  such  a  scale 
of  wages  as  will  allow  the  manufacturer  to  make  a  reasonable  return 
on  his  investment  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  If  you  are  going  to  stay  in  the  business^  it  will  have 
to  be  done. 
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Senator  MoCumber.  That  has  to  be  the  ultimate  result? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  TTiere  is  something  I  did  not  catch.  Do  I 
understand  that  there  have  been  several  reductions  of  wages  in  the 
industry  during  this  period  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  notwithstanding  your  strikes  you  have 
been  compelled  to  accept  the  reduction? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  notwithstanding  the  protection  that 
existed  for  the  industry  under  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  bills  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Under  those  bills  we  received  increases;  our  wages 
were  increased. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  your  increases  gone  back  to  their  original 
scale? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  during  the  time  you  have  been  reduced, 
but  you  have  gotten  back? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  a  practical  statement  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  But,  as  was  said  oefore,  tin  plate  can  be  made  cheaper 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Take  block  tin,  the  pure  tin;  tnis 
country  has  to  depend  upon  other.countries  to  get  it,  and  it  has  been 
selling  for  17  cents  a  pound,  I  believe.  The  selling  price  this  week  is 
about  42  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Williams.  And  we  do  not  produce  it? 

Mr.  Larkin.  We  do. not. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  a  part  of  our  extra  cost  is  due  to  the 
necessity  of  importing  this  stuff? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  es;  and  block  tin  is  controlled  by  a  syndicate  in 
England. 

Senator  Williams.  So  we  have  got  to  tax  the  consumer,  not  only 
to  make  up  for  the  additional  wages,  but  to  make  up  for  the  cost  of 
importing  something  we  do  not  produce  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes.  When  those  things  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  different  times,  the  workingmen  of  this  country,  knowing 
the  increased  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  have  had  to  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  wages  to  maintain  the  business. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  the  17  months'  strike  of  which  you 
spoke  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  In  1909. 

Senator  Johnson.  Wlien  was  the  strike  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Li  the  winter  of  1894-95. 

Senator  Johnson.  The  one  in  1909  was  under  the  Dingley  bill,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  struck  under  the  Dingley  bill,  and  you  had 
to  consent  to  a  re<luction  of  wa*^es  ^ 

Mr.  Larkin.  No;  we  got  an  increase  of  wages. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  got  an  increase  of  wages  after  that  strike? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Our  people  declared  the  strike  off,  but  wages  were 
increased. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  the  first  part  of  your  statement  I  imderstood 
you  to  say  that  since  we  began  to  manufacture  tin  in  this  country, 
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the  price  of  tin  had  fallen ;  that  is,  that  we  were  getting  tin  now  cheaper 
than  we  did. 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  rather  intimate — or,  at 
least,  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  was  that  you  meant  U> 
say — that  the  decline  in  the  price  of  tin  in  this  country  was  the  result 
of  our  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  tin  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  with  reference  to  prices 
in  England.  When  w^e  began  to  manufacture  tin,  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  English  made  sneets  were  selling  in  this  country  at  $6.75  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  $6.76. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  they  are  now  selling  at  what? 

Mr.  Larkin.  $3.40. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  price  of  tin  has 
not  fallen  in  England  just  as  much  as  it  has  fallen  here? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  it  was  about  26  shillings  at  the 
time  the  McKinley  bill  was  enacted,  in  1891. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tin  is  not  selling  on  the  English  market  for 
much  more  than  half  the  price  it  was  selling  for  at  the  time  you 
speak  of?  There  has  been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  tin,  not  only  here 
but  in  England  and  all  over  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Brought  about,  no  doubt,  by  the  manufacturing 
of  tin  in  this  country  ? 

Senator  Simmons,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  reduction  of  the 
price  in  England  from  $675  to  $3  and  something  has  been  the  result 
of  the  establishment  of  the  tin  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Absolutely  i 

Mr.  Larkin.  1  mean  the  reduction  of  it.  You  understand,  at  that 
time  they  did  not  use  steel  for  tin  plates. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  we  will  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Larkin.  JSteel  was  just  coming  in  under  the  McKinley  bill, 
and  when  they  started  making  steel  plates  under  the  open-hearth 
process  they  had  10-ton  processes  and  a  large  number  of  men,  and 
scrap  was  added:  but  to-day  they  have  processes  by  which  they  will 
make  100  tons  with  an  electric-charging  machine,  and  they  had  an 
electric  machine  for  stripping  the  ingots,  and  all  this  improved 
machinerv'  lias  brought  the  cost  down,  and  the  American  manufac- 
turer lias  invested  his  money  in  all  of  the  latest  appliances  for  the 
manufacture  of  it:  so  that  you  can  see  that  they  have  reduced  the 
price  by  havino^  open-liearth  furnacevS  and  improved  appliances. 

Senator  Simmoxs.  'i'hey  are  using  those  tnings  in  England,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Only  the  most  modern  plants.  In  many  places  they 
are  making  tin  in  the  same  way  that  they  made  it  in  1640. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  now  that  the  drop  in 
the  price  of  ingots  to  less  than  half  what  it  was  is  the  result  of  our 
making  tin  plate  in  tliis  country  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  It  is  the  result  of  the  American  manufacturer  going 
into  the  business  and  bidding  to  the  consumer  for  that  work. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  tou  mean  to  sav  that  that  alone  i«?  the  cause 

'  that  ? 
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Mr.  Larkin.  That  and  the  improved  machinery. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Larkin.  And  the  people  of  Wales  are  making  tin  in  the  same 
way  that  they  made  it  30  or  40  years  ago,  with  the  plant  and  machin- 
ery that  were  built  of  the  style  that  was  in  use  then.  They  have  never 
improved. 

The  American  manufacturer^  through  Mr.  Bamfield  taking  up  the 
tin  industry  in  Irondale  in  1891,  changed  the  system  of  construction 
of  the  mills,  and  we  work  on  one  set  udth  chilled  rolls,  and  from  the 
rough  bar  they  can  work  right  do^oi  and  make  the  plate  on  the  one 
set  of  rolls,  and  they  do  not  have  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  turning 
the  other  one.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  after  the  McKinley  bill  went  into 
effect,  built  in  Gas  City  mills  the  same  as  they  were  in  Wales;  but 
all  the  mills  that  went  up  after  1891  were  patterned  after  this  mill  of 
Mr.  Bamfield,  and  to-day  all  the  mills  are  up  to  date  in  this  country, 
much  more  than  over  there.  Probably  there  are  one  or  two 
modern  n^iills  to-day  over  there.  There  ls  one,  I  think,  that  is  work- 
ing under  the  American  system. 

Senator  Simmons.  To  what  extent  does  this  new  machinery  that 
you  are  speaking  of  enter  as  an  element  into  reducing  the  price  of  tin  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  You  would  have  to  go  right  through  the  steel  plant, 
and  the  blast  furnaces,  etc.,  to  get  at  that.  It  used  to  take  them 
24  hours  to  blow  one  heat  in  a  blast  furnace,  and  they  would 
probably  get  7  tons.  To-day,  with  the  improved  apphances,  blowers, 
etc.,  they  can  turn  out  three  in  12  hours. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  against  how  many  heats  before? 

Mr.  Larkin.  About  one  in  24  hours.  And  it  was  through  machin- 
ery and  blowing  the  blast  through  the  ore  and  coke  and  limestone  to 
make  the  pig  iron  that  reduces  the  cost.  The  same  thing  apphes  in 
the  steel  plant.  I  remember  when  they  started  on  open-hearth  fur- 
naces in  this  country  that  the  men  would  have  to  carry  everything 
into  the  furnaces.  To-day  they  have  an  electric  machine,  and  they 
fix  everything  outside  in  the  yard,  and  the  electric  machine  comes  and 
tdices  hold  of  that  and  takes  it  into  the  furnace  and  dumps  it;  and  one 
man  is  doing  the  work  that  10  men  used  to  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  Ant  that  has  resulted  in  the  reduced  cost  ? 

Mr.  LiVRKiN.  In  part;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  England  is  a  great  consumer  of  tin  plate,  is  she 
not? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  believe,  in  looking  at  the  statistics,  in  the  eighties 
England  made 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  about  their  production,  but 
about  their  consuming  capacity.  The  English  are  large  consumers  of 
tin  plate  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir;  they  made  a  certain  amount,  I  think  it  was 
one  million  and  some  odd  hundred  thousand  hundredweight.  They 
figure  it  by  the  hundredweight.  There  was  about  60  per  cent  of  it 
consumed  in  the  United  States — exported  to  the  Unitea  States — out 
of  that  amount. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  balance  of  it  was  consumed  in  England, 
chiefly? 

Mr.  Larkin.  The  people  in  England  do  not  consume  so  very  much, 
because  its  population  is  not  so  large,  axid  it  could  not.  You  have  got 
to  get  a  market. 
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Senator  Simmons.  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  a  popula- 
tion nearly  half  as  large  as  our  population } 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  any  of  your  American  tin  plate  to 
England  ? 

Mr.  Lakkin.  Well,  no.  We  send  some  to  China,  and  some  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  to  Mexico,  and  a  little  of  it  into  Canada. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  you  do  not  compete  with  the  Elnglisli 
producer  in  the  English  market  ? 

Mr*  Larkin.  In  the  tariff  hearings  of  1909  we  went  into  that  in 
detail.  Mr.  WiUiams  and  I  compiled  a  brief  telling  why  we  could  do 
it.  In  1904  the  mills  produced  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  consump- 
tion of  tin  plate  in  this  country.  We  had  mills  that  would  work 
probably  four  months  of  the  year  and  for  eight  months  they  would  be 
idle,  and  to  get  these  idle  mills  into  operation  the  employees  of  all 
the  mills  throughout  the  country  contributed  3  per  cent  of  their 
wages,  which  went  into  a  fund,  and  we  told  the  American  manufac- 
turers to  go  after  this  export  business  and  get  it  if  they  could,  so  as 
to  give  our  people  work.  They  went  after  it  and  got  it,  and  when 
returns  were  made  to  try  to  get  these  export  orders  we  gave  25  per 
cent  of  the  wages  paid  to  these  people  back  to  the  can  companies. 
We  gave  the  iGnerican  preference  over  bringing  the  tin  plate  from 
the  other  side  and  paying  1 .5  and  receiving  99  per  cent  of  that  back. 

Senator  Simmons.  Vou  are  talking  now  about  1894? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Right  up  to  this  week  we  exported  a  little. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  did  you  export  last  year  to  England  ! 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  could  not  give  you  those  figures  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  Was  it  not  a  purely  nominal  amount  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Last  year? 

Senator  Simmons.  Last  year  to  England. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  on  that,  but  I 
see  where  we  had  about  93,000,000  pounds  imported  last  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  amount  we  imported 
last  year;  I  am  talking  about  the  amount  we  exported  last  year  to 
England,  if  any. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  have  not  looked  that  up,  and  I  could,  not  give  you 
any  exact  figures  on  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  not  competing  in  the  English  market 
with  the  English  producer,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  yet  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that  in 
the  place  where  you  are  competing  you  have  reduced  the  price  of 
tin  about  $3  ?       " 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir;  a  httle  over  $3,  from  1890  down. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  in  a  market  where  you  do  not  compete  f 

Mr.  Larkin.  In  the  market  where  we  have  been  protected,  and 
they  could  not  come  in  and  sell  cheaper. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  due  to  local  competition,  or  Axnerican  compe- 
tition, that  the  price  was  brought  down. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  answer  a  question  for  me,  right  along 
that  line,  to  make  your  position  clear?  I  have  reference  to  the 
decline  in  the  market  of  Great  Britain.  Prior  to  the  time  that  we 
began  manufacturing  tin  in  this  country  our  unports  were  abnost 
wholly  from  Great  Britain,  were  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Labkin.  Yes,  air. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  Great  Britain  tiien  exported  about  60  per  cent 
of  her  entire  product  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  At  the  time  she  was  exporting  60  per  cent  of 
her  product  to  the  United  States,  and  wh^i  we  were  importing,  the 
price  of  tin  was  what? 

Mr.  Labkin.  $14.75.  That  was  in  1872,  and  Mr.  Williams  has 
cited  the  facts  about  the  starting  of  a  mill  at  Wellsville,  with  a  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  tin  plate  sdlin^  at  $14.75  for  prime  charcoal  and 
$15.20  for  coke.  The  people  started  in  and  succeeded  in  making  tin 
plate  in  1873  and  1874.  The  people  on  the  other  side  began  to  find 
out  that  we  were  getting  a  foothold  in  the  industry,  and  they  reduced 
tin  plate  $3  per  box,  and  it  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  differential 
of  $9.  They  put  these  men  out  of  the  business,  and  tin  plate  then 
went  back  up. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  Yes;  but  the  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  that 
after  we  got  to  manufacturing  it- in  this  country,  under  a  protection 
that  enabled  us  to  compete  with  a  foreign  country,  up  until  that  time 
the  price  of  tin  had  been  about  what,  when  we  were  dependent  upon 
the  unporter? 

Mr.  Labkin.  In  1880  the  average  price  was  $6.75.  In  1881  it  was 
$5.45.     These  are  English  prices. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larkin^  It  was  $6.75  up  until  1895.  We  were  in  the  industiy 
in  1890.  The  first  year,  in  1891,  we  made  only  999  tons  of  tin  plate* 
Last  year  we  made  about  800,000  tons.     I  will  leave  tliese  figures  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  What  was  the 
price  of  tin  just  prior  to  the  time  that  we  were  able  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  English  manufacturer  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  From  1880  to  1891,  the  minimum  price  was  $4.30, 
and  the  maximum  was  $6.35  for  those  years. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  Then,  after  1891  we  were  rather  forced  out  of 
business  for  a  while,  were  we  not,  or  have  we  been  able  since  that 
time  to  compete  i 

Mr.  Labkin.  1891? 

Senator  McCumbbb.  Yes, 

Mr.  Labkin.  No;  in  1891  we  made  999  tons  of  tin  plate.  In  1892 
we  built  more  mills.  If  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Williams  made  a 
statement  there  that  when  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  effect  in  1890 
the  clause  pertaining  to  tin  plate  did  not  go  into  effect  until  July  1, 
1891,  and  we  built  mills  in  this  country.  That  gave  time  to  the 
importers  to  fill  their  warehouses,  and  thej  probably  imported  100 
per  cent  more  tin  plate  in  1891  than  they  did  in  1890. 

Senator  vSmoot.  The  docks  at  Liverpool  were  so  crowded  that  they 
absolutely  refused  to  take  any  more  tin  plate  on.  I -happened  to  be 
there  at  the  time.    The  boxes  of  tin  plate  were  stacked  up  everywhere. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  Tin  plate,  when  we  began  to  compete,  was 
worth  over  $6  per  box,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  When  we  began  to  get  any  foothold  in  the  market,  or 
began  to  drive  the  market  altogether,  we  still  had  to  import,  because 
we  did  not  have  the  mills  built,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill,  in 
1894,  that  stopped  some  people  from  putting  money  into  the  indus- 
try, because  they  did  not  know  what  the  tariff  was  going  to  be.    As 
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soon  as  that  passed,  the  industry  built  up  all  over  the  cotintry.  Up 
until  1894  the  other  people  were  making  the  price  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  $4.89.  Then  in  1895,  after  the  Wilson  bill  and  after  tfie 
settlement  between  the  men  and  the  manufacturers  here,  tin  plaie 
dropped  to  $3.87.  We  were  taking  hold  of  the  market.  Mills  had 
been  built  and  it  was  reducing  tin  plate. 

Senator  McCumber.  Since  that  time  tin  plate  has  gone  down  in 
price  untU  the  price  is  what,  now  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  $3.40. 

Senator  McCumber.  $3.40.  Then  when  Great  Britain  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  this  country,  a  complete  monopoly,  what 
was  the  price  of  tin  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Mr.  Williams  gave  you  that  in  his  brief;  it  was  S14.75. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  it  has  dropped  from  $14.75,  when  Great 
Britain  had  the  monopoly  and  was  inporting  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes;  to  $3.40. 

Senator  McCumber.  Down  to  $3.40  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  wo  are  producing  60  per  cent  ourselves 
of  the  tin  used  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Larkin.  To-day? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  We  produce  more  than  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  proportion  do  we  produce  to-day  I 

Mr.  Larkin.  Probably  95  per  cent  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  when  you  took  away  from  Great 
Britain  her  market,  which  amounted  to  60  per  cent  of  her  profit,  it 
necessarily  forced  the  price  down  in  Great  Britain,  did  it  not,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  At  that  time,  when  we  took  the  industry  from  them, 
thev  closed  their  plants  down. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.  So  that  you  may  understand  me,  let 
me  state  this.    The  Brisish  manufacturer  lost  the  American  market  I 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes;  he  lost  the  American  market. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  losing  his  American  market,  of  couise 
the  effect  of  that  was  to  overflood  nis  own  home  market,  and  to  drive 
the  prices  down  there,  in  his  home  market? 

Mr.  liARKiN.  Instead  of  that,  a  large  number  of  them — ^I  could 
not  state  how  many,  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Oliphant  and  others  had 
a  lot  of  furnaces — came  from  the  other  side.  He  came  over  to  maintain 
his  industry  on  this  side,  and  built  a  plant  at  Gas  City,  Ind.,  and  otheis 
started  plants. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  that  this 
protection  had  a  double  effect;  it  increased  the  production  in  this 
country  and  thereby  forced  down  the  price  from  $14  to  $3.40,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  effect  of  its  operation,  by  destroying  the  monopoly 
of  the  foreigner  in  this  country,  was  to  also  force  down  the  price  in 
the  old  country? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  that  it  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  making 
tin  cheaper,  although  it  gave  us  protection  in  this  countiy  ? 
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Mr.  Labkin.  It  gave  us  protection  here^  and  the  consumer  got 
the  benefit. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  believe,  if  America  was  not  making  any 
tin  plate  to-day^  that  tin  plate  would  be  selling  for  $14  instead  of  S3  ? 

Mr.  Labein.  I  believe  it  would. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  believe  it  would  1 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  this  reason:  While  they  had  prob- 
ably five  or  six  times  as  many  roUs  on  that  side  of  the  water  at  that 
time,  they  closed  down  their  plants.  There  was  no  reduction  in 
wages.  This  scale  has  been  in  effect  since  1909.  The  English  peo- 
ple had  gotten  into  Africa.  Africa  was  beginning  to  be  developed, 
xhey  got  into  Egypt,  and  their  representatives  throughout  the  world 
were  sending  back  and  saying,  '^If  the  tin  plate  can  be  made  and 
shipped,  here  is  the  market,''  and  it  was  not  more  than  about  three 
years  after  they  lost  the  American  market  until  they  got  everything 
working  again. 

Now,  if  we  were  not  making  any  tin  plate,  thev  have  other  markets 
for  their  tin  plate,  and  they  would  still  have  the  monopoly  and  we 
would  still  be  beggars  and  have  to  give  them  any  price  they  might 
see  fit  to  ask. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tin  plate,  is  selhng  at  $3.50,  we  will  say.  Are 
you  making  any  profit  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  am  not  representing  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  at  $3.50  a  profit- 
Able  industry  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  think  Mr.  Follansbee  answered  that  on  the  other 

Proposition.  He  said  that  he  was  making  money;  and  he  was  asked 
ow  much,  and  he  said  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  can  make  tin  plate^  and  sell  it  at  a  profit 
at  $4.50,  what  can  England  make  it  and  sell  it' at  and  make  a  profit, 
with  the  lower  wages  slie  has,  as  you  contend  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  to  take  it  right  through; 
but  on  the  other  bill  we  figured  out  the  wages  on  opposite  sides,  and 
ot  a  comparison  there,  and  if  you  will  look  in  the  record  you  will 

d  a  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Williams  and  myself.  We  did  not  want  to 
burden  you  gentlemen  with  the  same  thing  again;  it  would  have 
been  just  a  reiteration  of  what'  we  had  prepared  before,  and  we  thought 
that  the  gentlemen  here  probably  understood  that,  and  would  know 
where  to  get  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  your  wages  are  only  about  half  of  their  wages, 
and  you  could  make  tin  plate  at  a  profit  at  $3.50,  they  could  make 
it  at  a  profit  at  $2.50,  could  they? 

Mr.  Larkin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  could  make  it  at  a  profit  at  $3,  then? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  tried  to  make  that  clear  before.  WhUc  their  cost 
is  not  as  great  as  ours,  and  they  do  not  employ  so  many  men,  yet 
you  take  the  individual,  and  he  is  working  by  himself  in  some  of 
these  po.sitions,  he  would  get  as  much  as  one  of  the  men  that  divides 
the  work  up  here,  and  in  those  positions  over  there  the  individual  is 
as  well  paid  as  the  individual  here. 

Senator  McCxjmber.  Do  you  think  they  could  make  it  at  a  profit 
at  $3  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  They  must  be  making  it.  I  looked  in  the  journal  of 
the  steel  smelters,  and  it  says  in  1909,  giving  a  quotation,  it  was  11 
shillings  and  9  pence  a  box. 
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fin 
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Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  say  under  present  conditions  they  can 
make  tin  in  England  for  S3  at  a  profit;  and  still  you  say  that  you 
believe  if  we  were  not  manufacturing,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  can 
make  it  at  a  profit  for  $3  in  England,  it  would  sell  for  anywhere  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  times  that  much? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  and  for  this  reason:  Here  is  a  scale  of  prices 
that  has  been  in  effect  since  1873  or  1874.  The  cost  is  the  same  in 
those  mills  as  it  was  in  1874,  and  we  find  that  they  were  shipping  tin 
plate  in  here  then.  It  does  not  cost  them  any  more  now  than  it  did 
then,  and  they  were  then  charging  S4.75;  and  that  would  give  them 
a  profit  of  100  per  cent.     You  can  see  where  they  got  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  of  anything  in  this  world  that  is 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale  that  can  be  sold  in  the  world's  market 
at  a  profit  of  300  or  400  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  profit,  but  there  are  lots  of 
investments  that  pay  more  than  that  in  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  the  world's  market,  I  said  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  No,  not  in  the  world's  market.  I  speak  of  invest- 
ments. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  asked  you.  Do  j-ou  know  of  any 
industry  manufacturing  anything  of  universal  consumption  the  worlci 
over  which  can  be  manufactured  in  any  country  on  the  basis  of  400 
per  cent  profit  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Not  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  connected  with, 
and  do  not  know  the  inside  workings  of,  any  corporation  or  syndicate. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  tin  produced  anywhere  else  except  in  America 
and  in  England?  Is  there  any  other  competitor  with  England, 
except  America  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  There  is  a  little  made  in  Sweeden  and  a  little  in  Ger- 
many. 

Senator  Slmmons.  How  much  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Larkin.  They  do  not  export  but  very  little.  Very  little  comes 
into  this  country  from  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  make  enough  in  Germany  for  their  own 
consumption  and  send  some  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  or  not  they  have  enough 
mills  to  make  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  or  whether  England 
is  shipping  in  there.  England  is  shipping  and  supplying  the  world's 
markets.     That  was  before  we  had  a  protective  tariff  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  Germany  could  make  more  if  she  had  a  market 
for  it;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Probably;  and  probably  they  could  get  it  made 
cheaper  in  England  than  they  could  make  it  themselves^  because  of 
her  mines. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  they  not  ore  mines  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Larkin.  They  have  some,  but  thev  have  to  send  to  Spain  to 
get  a  mixture  to  maKe  the  pig  iron  to  get  the  steel  to  make  the  analysis 
to  make  it  go  through  the  processes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  we  sold  last  year  something]:  over  two 
million  dollars'  worth  of  tin  plate  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world. 
That  tin  sold  at  the  same  price  in  these  neutral  markets  that  it  sells 
for  in  the  American  market  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  explained  that  awhile  ago  bv  showing  that  our  mills 
were  idle,  and  we  gave  3  per  cent  from  our  mills  generally,  and  told  the 
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American  manufacturers  to  go  after  this  outside  business  so  as  to  give 
the  employees  work,  and  we  would  give  25  per  cent  reduction  in  our 
wages. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  that  tin  sold  at  a  little  less  in  the  foreign* 
market  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is,  it  sold  at  a  profit  in  the  foreign  market f 

Mr.  Larkin.  A  good  bit  of  it  is  on  the  export  proposition. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  the  export  proposition. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  mean  on  the  rebate  proposition,  where  they  bring 
the  tin  plate  into  thi?  country  and  they  give  them  99  per  cent  back. 

..Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  made  a  profit  on  the  price  that  you 
have  gotten  for  your  tin  exported  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  vVe  gave  them  25  per  cent  reduction  on  the  wages. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  profit  after  you  have  given  them 
that? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  could  not  say  whether  the  manufacturer  received 
any  profit  or  not,  from  our  giving  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  can  sell  this  amount  of  tin  plate  in  the 
neutral  markets  of  the  world,  where  tariff  conditions  are  equal,  in  com- 
petition with  England,  and  make  a  little  profit,  why  can  you  not  com- 
pete with  them  here  in  your  own  market  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  want  to  say  here  that,  while  I  explained  it  before, 
sometimes  necessity  has  compelled  the  workmen  to  do  what  theydid 
not  want  to  do.  All  of  the  men  giving  3  per  cent  of  their  wages,  it  did 
not  last  very  long  until  we  had  accumulated  quite  a  fund,  and  there 
were  three  years  during  which  we  did  not  give  one  cent,  because  they 
did  not  get  much  of  the  export  business.  But  I  could  not  tell  you 
whether  the  manufacturer  is  making  a  profit  or  not,  because  I  am  not 
a  manufacturer.    I  am  representing  the  workmen. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  the  export  business  increasing? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes;  and  imports  are  also  increasing. 

Senator  Simmons.  Imports  are  increasing  and  exports  are  increas- 
inffi 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Included  in  the  exports  are  the  amounts  which 
have  been  imported  here  and  reexported  after  being  manufactured 
into  containers  for  coal  oil,  etc. ;  things  produced  for  foreign  contract. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  have  been  talking  about  the  old  price  of  tin 
plate,  $14,  and  the  present  price  of  $3.60.  What  was  the  price  of 
iron — ^we  will  say  of  steel  rails — ^in  this  country  about  1880;  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  liARKiN.  I  think  I  have  the  bar-iron  proposition  here.  I  have 
that  only  on  bar  iron  back  to  1844. 

Senator  Simmons.  Come  down  to  about  1880? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Practically;  it  took  as  much  to  manufacture  bar  iron 
as  to  manufacture  rails  at  that  time,  and  I  fijid  that  in  the  war  times 
it  went  up  to  $144  a  ton. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  not  talking  about  war  times. 

Mr.  Larkin.  In  1880  it  was  $17.40. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Probablv  about  $26  or  $27.  I  have  figures  here  for 
1910,  showing  a  price  of  $28.50. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  that  connection,  that  was  in  1880  ? 
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Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Sim^ions.  You  say  the  price  of  bars  was  what  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  $78.40,  m  January.  In  February  they  went  to  S89.60. 
In  March  they  kept  the  same.  In  April  they  fell  to  $71.68,  in  May  to 
$56,  in  August  to  $50.40.  In  September  they  were  $50.40,  in  October 
$50.40,  and  that  price  kept  on  until  January  of  1881.  Then  they 
dropped  again  to  $47.04. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  about  the  Enghsh  prices  at  that  time  I 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  have  not  got  them  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  ha-ve  not  got  them  there  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  No,  sir.  .  , 

Senator  Simmons.  Were  not  steel  rails  selling  in  this  country 
between  1870  and  1880  at  $90  a  ton? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  wanted  to  go  back  further,  you  know.  Yes,  in 
1870;  I  would  not  doubt  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  price  is  $28  a  ton  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  $28.50  is  the  last  price  I  have  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  they  dropped  that  much  in  that  time  I 

Mr.  IjAbkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  drop  had  been  in 
Europe  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Europe  had  to  follow  our  prices.  Whatever  our 
manufacturers  made  steel  rails  they  had  to  follow,  as  far  as  this 
market  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes;  because  we  had  the  improved  machinery,  and 
there  were  new  people  going  into  the  industiy  and  they  got  the 
latest  appliances. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  whether  we  have  had  to  follow 
England  or  whether  England  has  had  to  follow  ourselves  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  could  not  sav  exactly  whether  the  manufacturers 
in  this  country  have  had  to  follow  the  English  manufacturer;  but  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  he  is  a  good  leader,  and  a  good  follower  when 
he  goes  after  anyone. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  had  understood  that  the  trend  of  all  your 
argument  had  been  that  we  have  been  following  England  in  prices. 
Now,  I  imderstand  you  to  reverse  that  and  to  say  Uiat  England  is 
fpUo^dng  us. 

Mr.  Larkin.  No;  you  misunderstood  me.  I  said,  and  I  went  into 
quotations,  that  until  1895,  when  we  took  hold  of  the  tin  industry, 
tney  could  not  follow  us  and  they  could  not  lead  us.  The  price  was 
the  Welsh  price  that  was  quoted  in  this  country,  even  up  to  1894. 
They  could  not  follow  us  after  we  had  established  the  ntulls  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  did  not  reduce  the  price  of  tin  plate  except 
as  you  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacturing  tin  plate  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  am  not  a  manufacturer. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  American  producers  of  tin  plate  did  not 
reduce  the  price,  except  as  the  cost  was  reduced,  did  tJieyl 

Mr.  Larkin.  As  to  the  cost  of  it? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  could  not  say  that.  I  could  not  say  w^hat  they  had 
done. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Is  not  that  a  law  of  trade,  as  a  rule?  If  you 
eliminate  trusts  and  the  taruT^  is  there  not  a  law  of  trade  that  as  the 
cost  of  production  falls  the  price  falls  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  this  country  we  have 
reduced  the  price  because  the  cost  of  making  tin  has  been  reduced^, 
and  do  you  not  think  that  England  has  done  the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  IjAi^kin.  In  trying  to  answer  the  first  question,  you  know, 
when  the  price  of  the  commodity  goes  into  the  product  that  feU,  it 
does  not  alwiiys  necessitate  that  the  consumer  is  going  to  get  a 
benefit. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  you  tUs  question.  You  have 
shown  that  tin  plate  has  fallen  from  $14  to  $3.50  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.   1  es. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  said  that  iron  ore  has  fallen  about 
one-half  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  have  said  that  steel  rails  have  fallen  from  $90  to  $28. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  ask  you  if  that  does  not  grow  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  production  has  been  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  said  yes;  the  cost  of  production  has  been  reduced; 
and  in  going  into  the  tin-plate  industry  the  American  manufacturer 
who  put  his  money  into  the  industry  got  all  the  latest  appliances,  and 
he  made  steel  cheaper  which  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  endeavored,  it  seems  to  me,  to  create 
an  impression  before  the  committee  that  the  fall  of  the  price  of  tin  and 
iron  has  been  due  to  the  tariff.  I  ask  you  if  it  has  not  been  due  to  the 
principle  of  trade  that  the  cost  of  production  has  been  reduced  here, 
and  reduced  in  England,  and  reduced  everywhere,  and  that  the  cost 
of  iron  has  gone  along  with  it,  and  the  cost  of  tin  plate  has  gone  along 
with  it  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  that  through  improved 
appliances  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  from  the  time  it  was  worked 
first — where  we  have  got  2  men  engaged  we  used  to  have  100,  and 
while  these  things  have  gone  to  reduce  the  prices  they  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  producing  the  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  if  there  had  never  been  a  tariff  upon 
tin  plate  we  would  ever  have  made  a  poimd  of  it  in  this  country  * 

Mr.  Larkin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  dispute  that, 
Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  going  to  lead  up  to  another  proposition. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thougbt  I  would  save  you  the  trouble;  that 
it  was  purely  an  artificial,  hothouse  industrjr. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  one  of  those  industries  you  would  like  to  see 
put  out  of  existence  entirely;  I  know  that. 

Senator  Williams.  It  has  been  developed  just  like  you  could  build 
up  any  industry  anywhere,  with  a  high  enough  tariif . 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  few  who  are  so  frank  as  Senator  Wil- 
liams, because  he  is  always  willing  to  say  that  he  does  not  believe  in 
any  kind  of  industry  that  will  employ  American  labor  if  foreigners 
engaged  in  that  industry  can  make  the  product  cheaper.  That  is  your 
position.  , 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  not  taken  that  position. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  heard  you  state  it  so  many  times. 
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Senator  Williams.  But  I  do  take  the  position  that  where  the 
industry  is  of  such  a  character  as  this  is,  where  both  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  the  labor  cost  are  higher,  there  is  of  necessity  a  higher  cost 
of  production  than  obtains  abroad,  and  where  it  gives  no  hope  that 
the  time  will  ever  come  when  we  can  compete  upon  an  equal  footing, 
it  is  useless  and  wrong  to  tax  the  American  people  for  all  eternity  in 
order  that  it  may  exist. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  Senator's  belief,  no  doubt.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  have  always  understood  his  position  was ;  but  as  an 
American  citizen  I  want  to  say  that  my  belief  is  that  if  every  tin  plate 
mill  in  this  country  were  destroyed,  as  you  say  it  would  be  with  free 
trade,  and  we  made  no  tin  plate  in  this  country,  the  price  ultimately 
would  be  higher  to  the  American  people  than  it  is  with  Americans 
manufacturing. 

Senator  Williams.  That  position  I  would  absolutely  challenge. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly  you  would. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  fact  that  it  can  not  be  safely  taken  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  tin  plate  has  declined  just  as  much  abroad  as 
it  has  here,  pari  passu  with  its  decline  here,  and  for  the  same  reascHis. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  turn  out  the  American  tin  plate  manu- 
facturer here,  and  put  the  American  market  in  the  position  of  beinf 
competed*  for  by  England,  and  the  price  would  immediately  advance 
in  England. 

Senator  Williams.  You  may  think  that.  Let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Larkin? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  We  did  make  the  tin  which  we  consumed,  did 
yfe  not  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  we  did  make  a  little  over  nnd  above  that, 
did  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago 
that  they  had  had  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages  in  order  to  find 
a  market  for  the  surplus,  over  and  above  the  American  consumption, 
that  we  were  producing  ?    Those  are  facts,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  we  have  already  hothoused  this  indus- 
try to  the  point  where  it  fully  fills  the  American  market  and  produces 
a  surplus,  and  labor  has  to  stand  a  discount  in  order  that  that  surplus 
may  be  marketed  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  over  1  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Larkin.  It  puts  us  on  a  competitive  market. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understood  you  to  say  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Larkin.  It  puts  us  on  a  competitive  market  with  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  who  have  never  taken  a  reduction  sinc-e 
1874.  Their  manufacture  in  1909,  as  I  got  tiie  statistics,  was  lis.  9d. 
per  box  at  Liverpool.  If  these  people  should  start  business  in  this 
eountry,  start  more  mills  and  take  any  of  their  surplus  stock  and 
bring  it  over  here,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  cut-throat  game  I 
If  they  would  take  a  reduction  it  would  only  have  to  be  a  small  reduc- 
tion, at  present. 
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Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  arguing  with  you;  I  am  merely  trying 
to  get  facts.  The  facts  are  that  this  production,  built  up  entirely 
by  a  pubUc  tax,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  point  where  it  fumisheii 
the  goods  necessary  for  the  American  market,  and  a  surplus;  ana 
the  fact  is  that  when  that  suiplus  had  to  be  marketed  it  had  to 
be  marketed  at  the  expense  of  American  labor  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  a  reduction  was  made,  volimtarily,  by 
American  labor  of  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes;  but  it  was  a  general  reduction.  Everybody  took  a 
part  of  it.  It  made  3  per  cent.  On  the  3  per  cent  proposition,  in  less 
than  one  year  we  had  enough  money  to  pay  out  for  the  next  three  years. 

Senator  Williams.  Whatever  the  percentage  may  be,  it  was  some 
percentage  of  loss  to  American  labor « 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Which  we  can  figure  out,  and  which  I  hope 
you  will  figure  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  not  an  actual  loss  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  nu?n  worked  all  the  year  around. 

Senator  Williams.  Never  mind.  It  was  a  loss  in  the  rate  of  Amer- 
ican wages;  and  the  object  of  it  was  to  produce  a  condition  under 
which  they- could  work  all  the  year  arounci? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  you  have  secured  that  position,  and  you 
have  secured  it  by  making  this  sacrifice.  The  pom\,  I  am  arriving 
at  is  this,  that  with  the  utmost  help  of  law,  and  with  a  sufficient  help 
from  law — an  oversufficient  help,  because  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves came  and  consented  to  a  reduction,  did  they  not,  at  the  last 
tariff? 

Mr.  Larkin,  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  with  an  oversufficient  help  from  law, 
thev  have  succeeded  merely  in  filling  the  American  market  at  a  price 
higher  than  the  foreign  producer  could  have  filled  the  American  market 
for. 

Mr.  Larkin.  And  they  have  demonstrated  that  the  foreigner  had 
a  monopoly  of  this  market,  and  they  have  reduced  the  price  to  the 
consumer. 

Senator  Williams.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  you 
have  filled  the  market  and  that  you  have  filled  it  at  a  price  higher 
than  tin  was  selling  at  in  Wales  and  in  England.  It  is  a  matter  of 
argument.  If  we  had  not  been  in  business,  the  foreigner,  as  he  is 
called,  could  liave  raised  it? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  the  ''the  foreigner''  one  man,  or  a  great 
many  men  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  He  is  a  great  many  men. 

Senator  Williams.  He  is  a  great  many  men) 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  he  is  competing  with  himself,  is  he  not, 
in  the  production  of  tin  plate,  or  whatever  he  produces? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  The  idea  that  there  is  a  foreign^  who  is  hold- 
ing all  these  things,  watching  to  flood  the  American  market,  is  rather 
a  figment  of  the  imagination,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Lakkin.  In  explaining  this  other  proposition,  of  our  taking  the 
reduction,  the  gentleman  probabljr  did  not  get  what  I  said  before, 
that  this  was  on  what  was  being  imported  and  reexported. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larkin.  And,  to  get  some  of  that  work,  we  tried  to  meet  the 
prices  of  the  fore^  manufacturers.  It  was  not  sending  the  plates 
to  Wales,  as  I  believe  you  understand  me. 

Senator  Williams.  1  understand  that.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
that.     I  think  that  is  very  sensible. 

Mr.  Larkin.  We  were  not  in  any  competition  with  the  Welsh 

geople.  This  was  brought  here  and  made  into  cans  for  fruit  and 
sh,  and  so  forth;  and  it  was  to  get  some  of  that  work,  that  really 
belonged  to  the  American  people,  that  we  took  a  general  reduction  of 
3  per  cent;  and  that  did  not  last  but  less  than  a  year.  Then  the 
business  that  we  got,  after  giving  25  per  cent  back  as  a  rebate,  just 
the  same  as  the  Government  gives  99  per  cent  back  for  the  work, 
to  the  American  can  maker,  was  enough  so  that  we  had  work  for 
some  of  the  mills  for  nearly  three  years,  and  we  never  had  to  pay 
another  cent  after  the  first  vear.  We  are  not  sending  plate  out  to 
reduce  the  price  in  the  Welsh  market,  but  this  is  on  the  plate  that  is 
imported  and  then  reexported. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  that  part  of  the  trade  1 

Mr.  Larkin.  Just  that  part. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  part  of  the  world's  production  is  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  i 

Mr.  Larkin.  Of  what,  tin  plate? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  have  not  got  those  statistics. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  it  compare  with  that  which  Is  manufac- 
tured in  England  or  Wales  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Probably  we  make  about  two-thirds  of  what  they  do, 
according  to  the  amount  of  mills  that  they  have  there  and  what  we 
have  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  make  about  66  per  cent  of  what  is  manu- 
factured in  England  or  Wales  t 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes;  something  about  that;  something  about  two- 
thirds. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right.  If  we  closed  our  market,  and  re- 
duced the  production  66  per  cent,  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
tin  plate  would  go  up  immediately  afterwards,  would  it  noti 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes;  1  should  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  it  would  advance  enormously,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  that  if  the  consumer  in  this  country  was 
obliged  to  buy  in  a  market  that  was  so  much  diminished,  he  would  be 
coinpelled  to  pay  a  very  much  higher  price,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.   i  es. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator  Williams  referred  to  a  '* foreigner."  I 
can  tell  him  of  certain  things  that  are  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries that  are  absolutely  controlled  by  a  syndicate,  and  that  is  what  I 
call  ^^a  foreigner." 

Senator  Williams.  You  and  I  are  not  testifying.  I  was  merely 
asking  the  witness  a  question,  and  he  answered  it.     He  said  that  he 
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thought  that  'Hhe  foreigner"  was  not  one,  but  many.  It  is  of  no 
importance  whether  you  and  I  agree  with  him  or  hot.  We  can  argue 
that  on  the  floor  of  tne  Senate. 

Senator  Shoot.  Yes.  Mr.  Larkin,  have  ^ou  a  table  showing  the 
difference  in  wases  in  England  and  America  m  the  tin-plate  industry  f 

Mr.  Labkin.  We  filed  another  one  in  the  tariff  hearmgs  in  1909; 

Senator  Shoot.  I  have  that  before  me  now.  That  was  filed  by 
Jehu  Williams,  secretarrnbreasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  North  Amenca,  dated  December 
1,  1908.  Do  you  know  whether  the  scale  of  wages  to-day  ia  the 
same  as  the  scale  of  wages  at  that  time  V 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes.  i 

Senator  Shoot.  You  know  that  the  scale  of  wages  at  that  time^ 
as  presented  by  Mr.  John  Williams,  was  correct  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Shoot.  Then  I  will  ask  that  that  same  statement  malde 
by  Mr.  John  Williams  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  the 
heBxing^  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  be  made  a  part  of  this  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  appended  to  this  hearing.) 

Senator  MoCtjhbbb.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  tin- 
plate  industry  in  this  country,  as  near  as  you  can  give  it  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  Perhaps  22,000. 

Senator  MgCuhbeb.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  About  22,000  are  employed  direct  in  the  tin  business. 

Senator  McCxjhbeb.  How  many  are  employed  in  connection 
with  it? 

^  Mr.  Labkin.  Following  it  right  from  the  steel  plant,  I  could  not 
give  you  those  figures. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  About  22,000  are  employed  directly? 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes;  but  then  there  are  the  coal  mines,  and  the  coke 
OTens,  and  so  forth,  and  everything  that  goes  into  the  production  of 
the  steel.     I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  number. 

Senator  McCxjhbeb.  It  is  rather  a  strenuous  class  of  work,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes. 

Senator  McCxjhbeb.  You  spoke  of  the  men  working  shoi*t  passes. 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes;  it  is  as  much  as  you  can  do  to  stay  there  15 
minutes  in  warm  weather. 

Senator  McCxjhbeb.  So  that  it  requires  a  larger  number  of  men 
in  working  passes  than  it  would  if  the  men  worked  the  full  shift  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williahs.  Before  these  men  ^ere  induced  by  law  to  go 
into  this  work  as  laboreis,  what  were  they  doing  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  A  lai^e  number  of  them,  with  the  closing  down  of  the 
plants  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  came  to  this  country,  and  that 
made  the  business  a  success. 

Senator  Willl\hs.  To  a  large  extent  they  were  men  who  were  im- 
portdd  by  this  law  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Labkins.  No  :  they  were  not  imported.  I  would  not  say  tliat. 
They  emigrated  and  came  here. 

Senator  Williahs.  Then  they  were  induced,  by  this  law,  to  emi- 
grate to  America  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  At  that  time,  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Williams.  Then  those  of  tliem  who  were  Americans  were 
engaged  in  other  industries,  working  at  other  things  f 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And,  upon  the  whole,  were  they  working  at  the 
other  things  as  profitably  as  they  are  working  at  this  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  say  that. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Labkin.  I  believe,  after  we  had  started  the  mills  here,  espe- 
pecially  about  1896  and  1897,  or  starting  from  1891  and  1892,  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  in  1897  aim  1898,  they  got  other  busi- 
ness in  other  countries,  in  other  markets,  and  a  large  number  of  Uiese 
»men  went  back.  Then,  about  1898,  60  per  cent  of  the  tin-plate  work- 
ers of  this  country  were  American  bom,  or  native  bom,  who  were  in 
the  business. 

S^iator  Williams.  Thev  were  what  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  They  were  American  bom  or  natives  who  had  learned 
the  business  inside  of  about  six  years. 

Senator  Williams.  And  who  had,  prior  to  this  time,  before  tbev 
were  induced  bv  legislation  to  go  into  this  business,  becoi  engaged  in 
other  work.  Kom',  as  to  the  nationality  of  these  men,  are  the  skilled 
men  chiefly  Welsh  ?    They  are  Welsh,  chiefly,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  chiefly  Welsh  people. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  and,  first,  because  of  tne  fact  that  Wales 
has  been  almost  from  time  immemorial  a  tin  country;  that  is,  pro- 
ducing tin  ? 

Mr.  Labkin.  If  the  tin-plate  making  in  Wales 

Senator  Williams.  It  ^oes  back  to  x^hoenician  times,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes;  but  m  1760  there  was  a  man  went  to  Germany, 
to  Bohemia,  to  learn  the  business.  Thev  did  not  have  the  rolls  m 
those  days,  but  they  used  hammers.  He  came  back  and  built  a 
plant  and  started,  and  demonstrated  that  they  could  inake  the  tin 
plate  there;  but  somebody  went  and  got  the  patent  right  of  sellins 
tin  plate  in  the  country,  and  this  man  could  not  make  it.  Wales  had 
the  block  tin,  and  Cornwall,  and  Germany  had  to  import  it,  just  as 
we  have  to  import  from  Australia  and  other  places  now,  to  make  a 
ooating  for  the  tin  plate. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  there  any  tin  produced  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Labkin.  I  do  not  think  there  is;  no.  At  one  time  they  Uiou^t 
they  had  found  some  out  in  Dakota,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  We  have  to  import  all  of  our  raw  material — that  is,  we 
have  to  import  all  the  tin. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course,  you  do  not  import  iron  ore,  I  know; 
but  so  far  as  the  tin  itself  is  a  raw  material,  you  have  to  import  that  I 

Mr.  Labkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  From  what  countries  do  we  import  it,  miunljr ! 

Mr.  Labkin.  We  import  it  from  Tasmania,  I  believe;  and  Australia, 
most  of  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  we  import  any  of  it  from  Wales,  ourselves  f 

Ml*.  Labkin.  There  is  some  of  it  that  probably  comes  from  Corn- 
wall yet. 

Senator  Williams.  But  we  import  it  mainly  from  Australia! 

Mr.  Labkin.  From  Australia;  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  that  has  to  come  to  us  across  the 
Pacific  and  overland,  or  it  has  to  come  around  Cape  Horn,  or  through 
'  "^  Suez  Canal,  and  around  by  the  Atlantic  to  get  to  us? 
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Mr.  Larkin.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  we  are  expected  to  carry  that  burden  f 

Mr.  Lakkin.  Yes;  the  same  as  people  had  to  bear  the  burden 
when  all  the  tin  plate  was  manufactured  abroad  and  sent  inta  this 
country y  and  they  charged  those  large  prices  at  that  time.  W^ 
have  just  the  same  thing  m  the  coating  of  the  plate,  to  make  tin  plate. 
It  is  controlled  by  people  in  another  country,  and  they  chtyrge  tha 
price. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  not  altogether 
relevant  to  this,  but  I  want  to  know  aoout  it.  I  notice,  whenever  I 
have  any  building  to  do,  the  contractor  puts  in  the  words,  ^*^Ad 
Taylor  tm.''     What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Larkin.  What  is  it  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Old  Taylor  tin. 

Mr.  Larkin.  If  you  were  in  the  tin  business,  you  would  have  a 
brand  on  the  market,  and  you  would  say,  "The  WilUams  Brand"  of 
tin.    That  was  an  old  brand. 

Senator  Williams.  Why  is  that  ?  Is  it  peculiarly  excellent  tin,  or 
pure  .tin,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  No,  sir ;  every  company  had  a  brand  of  their  own. 

Senator  Williams.  Where  was  that  ''old  Taylor"  tin  made^  as  the 
contractoi*s  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  I  do  not  know.  The  N.  &  G.  Taylor  people  had  that 
brand,  I  believe,  before  they  consoUdated. 

Senator  Williams.  They  made  it  where  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  In  Cumberland  and  Philadelphia.  That  was  their 
brand,  and  they  put  it  on  their  tin,  just  as  they  put  brands  on  sheet 
iron. 

Senator  Williams.  It  does  not  refer  to  any  process  by  which  it  is 
made  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  It  is  just  the  brand. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  proportion  of  these  persons,  these  22,000, 
who  are  engaged  directly  in  thiB  tin  manufacture,  in  your  judgment 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Practically  all  of  them. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  that  the  fact  that  thejr  came  from  Wales,  or 
anywhere  else,  does  not  affect  the  question  of  citizenship  t 

Mr.  Larkin.  They  are  naturalized  and  are  voters. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  just  as  good  citizens  as  any  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  the  Welsh  are  the  best  citizens^ 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  you  to  admit  that.  ■ 

Senator  Simmons.  Just  one  question.    Are  you  a  native  Ameiioan  t 

Mr.  Larkin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Larkin.  Since  1884. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a    American  citizen) 

Mr.  Larkin.  Yee,  sir;  I  have  been  voting  since  1880  ai  Pittsburgh. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  witness  where  the 
Straits  Settlements  are^  from  which  I  see  we  have  an  importation  t 
What  country  does  that  indicate  ?  In  this  table  I  notice  the  Straits 
Settlements. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  north  Borneo. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  I  wanted  that  in  the  record.     That  is  the  tin 
that  is  mentioned  there,  is  it  ? 
.    Mr.  Larkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams,  ^fr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  representatire  here  from 
the  employees  of  the  Follansbee  Iron  &  Steel  Co.;  but  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  consumed  so  much  time  this  morning,  all  that 
he  desires  to  present  before  this  committee  is  a  protest  from  the  em- 
ployees of  that  plant  against  any  change  in  the  way  of  reduction  of 
the  duty  from  1.2  cents  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  representative  from  Steubenville,  from  the  Pope  Tin  Plate  Co.'s 
works,  who  represents  the  employees  of  that  plant.  He  desires  to 
present  the  protest  of  those  employees  against  any  change  in  the 
direction  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty.  If  it  is  not  the  desire  of  your 
committee,  they  wUl  not  consume  any  more  of  jour  time,  and  they 
merely  desire  that  their  position  may  be  entered  m  the  record.  These 
men  are  here,  if  you  want  them  to  be  heard,  however. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  put  them  on  the  stand  for  a  minute, 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  well. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  BICHABD  D.  SEIWAT,  BEFBESEHTnTG  THE 
EMPLOTEES  OF  TEE  POPE  TIE  PLATE  CO.,  OF  STEI/BIUTILLE, 
OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Selway,  where  do  you  reside  ? 
Mr.  Selway.  Steubenville." 

•  The  Chairman.  You  represent  the  employees  of  the  Pope  Tin 
Plate  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Selwat.  Yes,  sir. 

•  The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Selway.  I  am  a  doubler  in  the  tin  room. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  position  requiring  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Selway.  Yes. 
'  The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  to  the  committee 
than  has  already  been  stated  ? 

Mr.  Selway.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  statement  prepaied,  you  s^?  Mr. 
Williams  spoke  of  a  statement  that  you  wished  to  offer.  Euive  you 
that  with  you  1 

Mr.  Selway.  It  is  in  regard  to  a  meeting  of  the  employees  of  the 
Pope  Tin  Plate  Co.    They  asked  me  to  come  here. 

Senator  Williams.  What  nationality  are  you  1 

Mr.  Selway.  I  am  a  kind  of  mixed  breed.  I  am  English  and 
Welsh  both. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  little  Scotch,  possibly  1 

Mr.  Selway.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  were  born  in  Wales  1 

Mr.  Selway.  I  was  bom  in  Wales;  yes,  sir. 
;    The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  f 
.;   Mr.  Selway.  Since  May  10,  1905. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  American  citizen? 

•  Mr.  Selway.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  vote  regularly?. 

Mr.  Selway.  Yes,  sir:  I  have  voted  since  the  first  week  or  two  of 
my  five  years  was  up.    1  got  my  papers  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa, 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  represent  the  employees  o(  this 
company?  ' 

•  Mr.  Selway .  Yes.  - 

;    Senator  Simmons.  What  proportion  of  the  employes  are  Amerir 
cans  ? 

'   Mr.  Selway.  Most  of  the  hot^mills  men  and  those  in  the  tinner 
plant.  , 

Senator  Simmons.  What  proportion  of  those  are  Welsh  i 
'    Mr.  Selway.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  Welsh  extraction  ? 

'  Mr.  Selway.  No  ;  in  the  tinner  part  there  are  more  American  bom 
than  anything.  I  believe  they  are  about  evenly  divided  in  the  hot 
mills — Welsh  bom  and  American  born.  The  fact  is  that  the  biggest 
majority  are  citizens  of  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  you  willftnd 
a  dozen  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  country,  of  the  men  that  work  in 
these  mills. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Some  of  them  are  the  children  of  the  people 
who  have  come  over  ? 

Mr.  Selway.  Yes;  some  of  them  are.  I  would  just  state,  sir,  that 
I  was  asked  to  come  here  before  this  committee  to  protest  against 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  from  the  present  price  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  because  they  were  afraid  it  would  cause  trouble  and  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  wages  and  cause  strikes  and>  lockouts.  At  the 
present  time  we  think  the  wage  is  pretty  fair,  but  if  we  have  any 
Istrikes  or  lockouts  it  inevitably  results  in  the  workmem  having 
reductions.    At  least  that  is  the  way  it  has  always  been  in  the  past. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  never  worked  in  any  other  trade  than 
the  tin  trade  ? 

Mr.  Selway.  Yes;  for  a  little  while. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Selway.  Well,  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true  of  most  of  these  workmen,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Selway.  I  did  work  atgalvanized  iron  for  a  year  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  WUUams,  whom  else  do  you  wish  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    JElTKEf    JONES,    OF    FOLLANSBEE,   VA., 

BEPBESEimire  the  emplotees  of  the  follaksbee  ibon 
&  steel  CO. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  in  the  FoUansbee  mills  i 

Mr.  Jokes.  I  am  a  roller  m  the  tin  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  you  desire  to  make  to  the 
committee  m  a  brief  way  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  only  statement  that  I  have  is  that  my  fellow  em- 
ployees have  elected  me  to  come  here  and  represent  them,  and  protest 
against  any  changes  in  the  tariff  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  time^ 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  think  it  will  be  a  menace  to  our  interests. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  the  mills  in  Wales  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  as  a  boy. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  % 
•Mr.  Jones.  Twenty  years. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  worked  in  the  mills  most  of  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  information  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  wage  paid  in  Wales  and  the  wage  paid  in  this 
country  or  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  beUeve  Mr.  WiUiams  has  got  pretty  near  a  correct 
scale,  in  what  he  has.  I  have  been  looking  over  it,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  that  is  about  the  scale.  The  scale  in  Wales  they  have  main- 
tained since  1 874.  It  was  estabUshed  in  1874,  and  that  scale  has  never 
been  changed  since  that  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  scale  I  put  in  the  record  a  moment 
ago? 

Mr.  Jones.  Exactly. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  laborers  in  the  tin- 
plate  industry  ? 

Mr.  Joxes.  In  Wales  ? 

Mr.  SiMMOXs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  may  sav  that  their  conditions  are  vorv  good  at  this 
time.  The  trade  in  Wales  has  picked  up  considerably  in  the  past 
few  years,  owing  to  the  foreifi:n  markets  that  they  have  opened  up  in 
Spain  and  Japan  and  Australia  and  other  countries. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  are  not  coming  to  this  country  to  the 
same  extent  thev  used  to,  I  beheve  ? 

Mr.  JoxES.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  because  their  condition  has  improved! 

Mr.  Jones.  The  conditions  in  the  mills  there  are  improved  over 
what  they  were.  There  has  not  been  the  usual  emigration  from  the 
tin-plate  industry  in  Wales  since  they  recuperated  from  the  losses 
which  they  suffered  by  the  McKinley  tariff,  tnrough  the  losing  of  the 
American  market,  but  I  might  say  that  there  was  a  considerable 
number  that  went  back  to  Wales  when  we  had  our  strike  some  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  left  these  good  prices  here  and  went  back 
there  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  They  had  to  go  some  place  to  make  a  Uving.  They 
followed  their  tracle  out,  and  followea  it  back  again. 

Senator  Simmons.  Was  there  not  any  employment  for  them  here? 

Mr.  JoxRS.  >,o,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  tin-plate  industry  in  this  country  has  reached 
almost  its  limit,  so  far  as  tiie  local  market  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yies,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  therefore  the  immigration  will  not  be  so 
large  as  it  was  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  say  the  laborers  followed  the  trade  out  and 
then  followed  it  back  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  say  that  the  reason  the  Welshmen  came  to  this 
country  in  the  first  place  was  because  the  trade  was  taken  away 
from  Wales,  and  the  mills  there  shut  down,  and  they  emigrated  here; 
and  owing  to  the  strike  that  we  had  two  or  three  years  ago>  when  we 
had  5,000  or  6,000  men  thrown  out  of  work,  they  went  back,  a  great 
many  of  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Which  way  is  the  mov^nent  now — towaid  us 
^^  away  from  us  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  I  would  say  that  the  movement  at  the  present  time  ib- 
about  at  a  standstill. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  about  at  a  standstill  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Labor,  when  it  is  free,  moves  to  the  market  of 
hiffhest  prices,  does  it  not,  or  highest  remuneration  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  would  be  a  reasonable  inference. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  when  the  Welsh  came  here,  they  camo 
because  they  could  get  higher  wages  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  came  oecause  their  trade  was  coming  here. 

Senator  Williams.  They  came  here  because  they  could  get  higher 
wa^es  than  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  they  could  not  get  anything  at  home. 

Senator  Williams.  Ihen  they  could  get  higher  wages  here  than  at 
home,  if  they  could  get  nothing  at  home;  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  When  thev  started  to  go  back  they  started  to 
go  back  because  they  could  get  better  remuneration  there  than  here  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  they  were  idle  here;  becaue  they  could  not 
make  a  livine  here,  and  they  could  make  it  there. 

Senator  mLUAMS.  They  could  get  something  there,  and  they  could 
get  nothing  here  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  so  they  went  back.  So  that  thev  eame^ 
over  here  in  order  to  get  a  higher  remuneration,  and  then  they  fol^ 
lowed  the  higher  remuneration  back;  and  right  at  the  present 
moment  you  say  the  movement  is  about  at  a  standstill  ? 

Mr.  Jones,  i  es. 

Senator  Williams.  They  are  not  sending  any  more  to  us  than  are 
going  back  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  not  say  they  are  not  sending  any  more  to  us. 

Senator  Williams.  No.  But  no  more  are  coming  to  us  than  are 
going  back? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  but  many  are  going  back  because  the  trade 
in  Wales  is  booming. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  the  condition  for  the  laborer  there  is 
better  than  it  is  here,  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  So  far  as  the  cost  of  living  and  the  like  of  that  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  think  it  would  be. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  spoke  about  strikes  over  here  a  j'^ear  ago. 
When  was  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  1909. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  time  in  1909? 

Mr.  Jones.  July  1 . 

Senator  Simmons.  What  brought  about  those  strikes  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  What  caused  the  strike  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  American  Tinner  Sheet  Co.  refused  to  recognize 
the  Amalgamated  Association  as  an  organized  bod3\ 

Senator  Simmons.  What  tariff  law  was  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
those  strikes  ? 

Mr.  JoNBSS.  The  same  law  that  is  in  effect  now. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  Payne-Aldrich  law  was  about  to  go  into- 
effect.  The  Dingley  law  wa«  in  effect  and  the  Payne-Aldnch  bill 
vre^  about  to  go  m  effect  ? 
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i    Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  question  of  the  tariff  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  I 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  a  question  of  recognizing  the  union. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.     You  stated  that,  taking  into  consideration 
ihe  high  cost  of  labor,  vou  thought  the  laboring  man  in  Wales  was 
about  as  well  off  as  the  laboring  man  in  this  country,  did  you  not? 
'  jg^Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  I  consider  that  he  is. 

t>  Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  man  in  Wales^  on 
the  wa^e  that  he  gets  there,  can  live,  and  purchase  the  same  class 
of  articles  that  he  purchases  in  this  country,  on  the  same  badis  as 
the  man  that  works  in  this  country  does,  or  live  on  the  same  basis  f 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  I  do  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  the  man  that  works  in  Wales  has 
hot  the  same  standard  of  living  as  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  quite  so  much;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  does  not  eat  as  much  meat  ? 
'    Mr.  Jones.  He  might  eat  as  much  meat. 
'    Senator  Smoot.  But  not  so  good ^ 

'  Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  probablv  as  good  a  kind,  too;  but  he  has  not  the 
luxuries  that  he  has  here.  He  might  not  have  as  many  suits  of  clothes 
or  pay  so  high  a  rent  or  live  in  so  good  a  house. 

oenator  Simmons.  You  spoke  of  the  meats.     Do  th^y  not  have  good 
meats  in  Wales  ? 
'    Mr.  Jones.  They  have  the  best  meats  in  the  world. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  cost  as  much  as  they  do  here  i  ' 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  cost  of  living 
there,  because  I  was  only  a  boy  when  I  left  there.  I  can  ndt  give  you 
the  prices  of  meats,  etc. 

'  Senator  Wiluams.  You  have  a  good  Welsh  name.  Were  you  bom 
in  Wales?  '    '       " 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  I  left  home  when  I  was  8  years  old. 
•    Senator  Smoot.  Does  the  flour  that  the  workingman  uses  there  cost 
as  much  as  the  flour  he  uses  here  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  prices  of  eatables;  only  clothes,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Williams.  You  just  pay  a  boarding  house  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  just  pay  a  boarding  house;  yes. 

The  ChiA^MAN.  An  right,  Mr.  Jones.  The  committee  will  hear  for 
a  minute  or  two  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Voorhees,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  mode  of  procedure 
with  reference  to  getting  petitions  before  the  committee?  I  have 
been  notified  that  practically  all  the  organizations  of  metal  workers 
in  this  country,  particularlv  those  that  make  bar  iron— ^yery  tin-plate 
mill,  every  sheet  mill,  and  a  number  of  the  mills,  particularly  those 
that  make  bar  iron — ^havepetitions  signed  by  their  employees  to  be 
sent  to  this  committee.  They  have  asked  me  for  information  as  to 
how  they  can  be  presented  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  be  mailed  to  rne  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  had 
had  petitions  signed  by  their  employees  '       .  ,  . 

Mr.  Williams.  Their  employees  "have  petitions  signed  represent- 


n; 


Senator  Williams.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  had  had 
petitions  signed  by  their  employees. 
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Mr.  WiLUAHS.  No;  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  that  understanding. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  just  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
•    Senator  Williams.  I  thought  perhaps  it  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  meant  the  womnen,  the  employees  ? 
.    Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  the  employees. 

Senator  Sdimons.  While  you  are  on  your  feet,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  one  thing  about  that.  You  say  the  employees  have  gotten  up 
these  petitions.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  any  information 
that  tn^  have  gotten  them  up  at  the  instance  of  the  owners  f 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  they  have. 

Mr.  IjAbkin.  I  will  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Williams,  you  have  a  good  Welsh  name,  too. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  a  Welshman  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the 
soles  of  my  feet,  and  I  am  a  good  American  citizen. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  call  yoursdf  a  Welshman  either, 
do  you  ?    You  call  yourself  an  American  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  call  myself  an  American. 
,  Mr.  Labkin.  In  answer  to  that  question,  whether  it  was  at  the 
instigation  of  the  employers  that  these  men  signed  the  petitions,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  responsible  in  a  large  number  of  tne  mills  for 
the  men  petitioning,  because  I  took  the  matter  up  with  them  when  I 
was  attending  their  meetings. 

STATEMEISTT  OF  MB.  G.  M.  VOOXHEES,  OF  COLUHBUS,  OHIO, 
SEPBESEITTINO  THE  GOLXTMBITS  FOBQE  &  IBOV  GO.  AITD 
OTHEKS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Voorhees,  the  committee  will  want  to  adjourn 
about  1  o'clock,  and  if  you  do  not  finish  to-day,  you  can  file  anything 
you  want  to  file,  in  writing. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  want  to  state  that  Mr.  Hay,  of  Brooklyn,  is  here,  and 
there  are  some  phases  of  the  question  that  he  wants  to  address  the 
committee  on.  rfoting  that  the  time  is  very  short,  I  will  speak  briefly 
and  to  the  Doint. 

Senator  Smoot.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  VooBHEES.  I  represent  the  Columbus.  Ohio,  industry,  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  anvils.  To  start  witn,  I  may  state  tnat  there 
are  three  principal  concerns  in  America  manufacturmg  wrought-iron 
iEmvils.  'Diey  are  the  Hay  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  two  concerns  in  Columbus,  known  as  the  Columbus  Forge  &  Iron 
Co.,  and  the  Columbus  Anvil  Forring  Co.,  independent  concerns.  I 
am  directly  connected  with  the  Columbus  Anvil  Forging  Co.,  but  I  am 
here  in  behalf  of  the  two  concerns  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
'  The  schedule  you  are  all  familiar  with.  It  is  paragraph  ^17,  per- 
taining to  ''anvils  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel  combined,  by 
whatever  process  made,  or  in  whatever  stage  of  manufactnre,  15  per 
centum  ad  valorem.'^ 

S^Eiator  Simmons.  What  is  the  present  duty  t 
^   Mr.  YooBHBBS.  If  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
':   Senate*  Simmons.  That  is  equivalent  to  what  ad  valoreln  t 

Mr.  VooBHEEs.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  is  about  31.95. 
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Senator  Williams.  In  round  numbers,  it  is  32  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  VooRHEBS.  Thirty-two  per  cent.  Now,  I  will  give  you  a  liUJe 
of  the  history  of  wrought  anvils  in  America.  Prior  to  the  McKinley 
law  wrought  anvils  were  not  manufactured  in  America.  They  were 
all  imported  from  England  and  Germany,  principally  from  England. 
The  Peter  Wright  wrought  anvil  was  the  anvil  generally  known  and 
used  throughout  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  manufacture  here. 

Senator  Williams.  Will  you  explain  to  us  what  a  wrought  anvil  isf 

Mr.  YooRHEES.  A  wrought  anvil  is  a  forged  anvil.  I  speak  of  that, 
and  I  will  call  your  attention  to  another  manufacture  of  anvils.  -  Bui 
in  this  country  the  wrought  or  forged  anvils  are  in  competition  .with 
the  Peter  Wright  wrought  anvil,  which  is  an  anvil  made  in  England, 
and  also  with  a  Swedish  cast  steel  anvil  made  in  Sweden.  I  can  say, 
from  a  historical  standpoint,  that  in  America  we  are  making,  and 
have  made  for  a  niunber  of  years,  a  cast-steel  anvil,  made  for  light 
work,  and  not  generally  used  throughout  the  United  States.  Heavy 
work  in  this  country  requires  a  wrought  anvil,  although  in  competi- 
tion we  have  now  a  Swedish  cast-steel  anvil. 

Continuing  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  wrought  anvils  in 
this  country,  the  first  wrought  anvils  were  made  at  the  plant  of  the 
Hay  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  Brooklyn,  about  20  years  SLgo.  Subee- 
quent  to  that,  under  the  McKinley  law,  a  plant  moved  from  Germany 
and  located  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  made  what  is  known  as  ttie 
Trenton  anvil,  a  wrought  anvil. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  that  bring  labor  with  it  ? 

Mr.  VooBHBEs.  They  brought  some  labor  with  them.  That  was 
more  than  15  years  ago.  The  man  who  made  the  first  wrought  anvil 
in  America  died  in  Columbus  about  a  year  ago,  from  w  accident. 
He  was  of  your  name,  Senator;  his  name  was  Thomas  Williams,  and 
he  was  from  Wales.  Mr.  Hay,  ^who  is  here,  knew  him  personaUy. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  limited  acquaintance  with  him.  I  think  be 
died  from  an  accident  about  a  year  ago. 

Going  further  into  the  history  of  it,  in  1907  there  were  manufac- 
tured in  America  about  3,000,000  pounds  of  anvils.  Anvils  are  s^d 
by  the  pound.  That  is  the  reason  I  speak  of  it  in  that  way.  There 
were  sold  about  3,000,000  pounds  in  this  country.  The  avera^ 
weight  of  an  anvil  will  run  about  150  pounds;  that  is,  an  anvil  for 
general  use. 

In  1907  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  709,749pouads 
of  anvils.  That  was  at  that  time  under  the  Dingley  law.  Tne  rate 
of  duty  was  1^  cents  per  100  pounds.  Under  tne  McKinley  law  it 
was  2)  eeaxtB  per  pound.  It  was  reduced  under  the  Wilson  law  to 
If  cttftts  a  pound,  and  under  the  Dingley  law  it  was  increased  to  1} 
cents  a  pound.  -  Under  the  present  law  it  is  If  cents  a  pound.  Thai 
is,  the  present  Ihw  now  is  lower  than  it  has  been  at  iny  time  sdiioe 
the  industry — that  is,  the  wrough^anvil  industry — was  started  in 
America. 

Last  year,  during  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1911,  there  wen 
imported  into  America  1,310,863  pounds.  In  1907  tibere  were  nnnii* 
factured  in  America,  of  wroi^ht  anvils,  3,000,000  pounda.  Ib  the 
year  1911  there  were  manufactured  2,600,000  pounds  of  wrought 
anvils.    So  you  see  th^e  has  been  a  decrease  mum  1907  ot  ever 
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400;000  pounds,  and  the  importations,  since  1907,  have  inrrensed 
from  709,749  pounds  to  1,310,863. ' 

Senator  Smoot.  We  got  a  little  too  low  on  the  Payne  tariff,  did  we  ? 

Mr.  VooBHEES.  I  want  to  say  that  the  manufacturers  of  wrought 
anvils  in  Americ*^  did  not  consider  that  a  reduction  of  tlie  rate  from 
1}  to  If  cents  a  pound  was  justified.  With  reference  to  the  com- 
petition that  the  American  wrought-anvil  manufacturers  were  called 
on  to  meet,  the  principal  competition,  as  I  said  before,  was  the  Peter 
Wright  wrought  anvil,  made  in  England,  and  a  Swedish  cast-steel 
anvH,  made  m  Sweden.  It  is  possible  to  deliver  the  Swedish  cast- 
steel  anvil  at  New  Orleans,  paying  the  frieght,  for  less  than  the 
American  manufacturer  can  make  a  wrought  anvil  for  in  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  VooRHEBS.  That  includes  the  duty. 

Senator  Williams.  How  far  in  the  interior  from  New  Orleans 
would  that  be  tine  ? 

Mr.  VooEHEES.  The  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  is 
40  cents  per  100  pounds  on  anvils.  The  freight  from  Sweden  to  New 
Orleans  is  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  freight  rate  from  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  New  York  is  27  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  from  Columbus  to 
New  Orleans  I  think  is  about  the  same — ^it  is  about  20  to  30  cents 
per  100  pounds.  New  Orleans  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  of  the 
Swedish  cast-steel  anvils. 

Senator  Williams.  How  does  that  happen  ?  It  strikes  me  as 
rather  curious.     Do  you  know  of  any  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  I  do  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  I  should  thiuk  New  York  would  be  cheaper. 

Mr.  VoORHEES.  It  has  access  to  a  greater  territory — that  is,  I 
mean  the  freight  would  be  cheaper.  It  would  have  not  onl>'  the 
South,  but  all  the  Central  States  and  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  because  of  the  competition  at  New  York.  I 
can  not  tell  you  why  it  is,  but  that  is  a  fact. 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  I  have  prepared  a  few  data,  with  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  anvil,  and  i  want  to  give  a  brief  illustration  as 
to  the  eflFect  of  a  duty  on  anvils,  under  the  ad  valorem  basis,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  biU,  and  under  the  present  rate. 

We  will  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  that  an  anvil  is 
made  in  Sweden  weighing  100  pounds  and  that  it  costs  5  cents  a 
pound  to  make  it.  Under  the  ad  valorem  duty  it  could  come  into  this 
country  at  New  Orleans  at  $5.75,  with  30  cents  added  as  freight. 

An  anvil  under  the  present  law,  allowing  a  rate  of  If  cents  a  pound, 
of  the  same  weight,  100  pounds,  costing  the  same,  would  have  a 
tariff  on  it  of  $1,625.     That  shows  you  what  the  difference  would  be. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  New  Orlens 
is  40  cents  and  the  freight  from  Sweden  to  New  Orleans  is  30  cents. 

In  the  production  of  the  American  wrought  anvils  the  principal 
item  is  labor,  and  it  is  labor  for  this  reason,  that  the  wrought  anvils 
are  made  either  from  selected  scrap  iron  or  from  steel  billets,  and 
thev  are  made  in  two  parts,  top  and  base,  and  they  are  welded  together 
ana  in  most  of  them  a  steel  face  is  welded  upon  it;  that  is,  it  is  a 
special  forging,  you  understand. 

The  Swedish  cast-steel  anvil  is  made  as  a  casting.  The  hot  metal 
is  poured  into  a  mold. 
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The  American  wrought  anvil,  then,  is  compelled  to  come  into  com- 
petition with  this  Swedish  cast-st^l  anvil. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  we  make  any  cast-steel  anvils  in  America? 

Mr.  Hat.  Not  cast  steel,  but  cast  iron,  in  this  country  f 

The  Chaibman.  The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  which  is  our 
usual  adjournment  hour,  we  will  have  to  stop.  I  am  informed  that 
you  and  Mr.  Hay  can  remain  over  until  to-morrow,  Mr.  Yoorhees^ 
and  I  would  suggest  that  you  continue  your  remarks  at  10.30  o'clock 
to-morrow  mornmg. 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  tne  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  February,  29,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

The  brief  submitted  by  John  WiUiams,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  Xorth 
America,  on  December  1,  1908,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Smoot, 
here  reprinted  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows. 

JOmr  WILLIAMS,  SECEETABT-TBEASUREE  AMAiaAMATED  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  ntOV,  STEEL,  AND  TIN  WOBKESS  OF  VOBTH 
AMEBIGA,  FILES  STATEMENT  BELATI7E  TO  WALES  TIN- 
PLATE  WAGES. 

PnTSBURQH,  Pa.,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Serano  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Deab  Sia:  I  inclosed  under  separate  cover  brief  from  officials  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  but 
omitted  tne  inclosure  contained  herein,  which  is  the  scale  of  prices 
paid  at  the  present  time  in  the  tin-plate  mills  in  Wales.  At  hearing 
on  November  27  I  agreed  to  turn  over  same  for  information  of  com- 
mittee. 

Yours,  truly,  John  WnjLiAMSf 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 
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■WbIiSH  FXJlTB  and  ShSBT  HAKXTTAOrUBEIlfif'  AbSOOIATIOK  List  of  WAGBfi  to 

Remain  in  Fobos  until  thjb  30th  of  Junb,  1906. 

Tirirpiate  mUU, 

[Per  doien  Ixnes.) 

a.   d, 

BollerB 3  5 

Doublers 2  9 

Fumacers 2  7 

Behinders 1  5 

Shearers 1  1 

A  box  of  plates  means  a  basis  of  14  by  10  inches,  225  sheets  weighing  110  pounds  in 
mills.    Area  31,500  inches.    Allowance  for  waste  to  be  2  per  cent. 
Gains  to  be  paid  on  all  plates  above  140  pounds  per  box  in  mills  and  tin  house. 
Mill  furnaces  to  be  relighted  by  employers  after  stoppages  for  repairs  or  holidays. 
Tin-plate  sizes  are  up  to  and  including  54  by  28  inches. 
For  shearing  small  so  uares: 

9  inches  and  under  10  inches,  10  per  cent  extra. 
7  inches  and  under  9  inches,  15  per  cent  extra. 
7  inches  and  under  8  inches,  20  per  cent  extra. 
Under  7  inches,  25  per  cent  extra. 

A  bundler  to  be  provided  for  each  shearer  in  tin-plate  mills. 
Openers,  6s.  3d.  per  100  boxes,  with  9d.  extra  if  outside  sheets  are  thrown  out. 
Payment  to  be  made  on  area  of  31,500  inches  on  all  tin-plate  sizes.    In  the  event  of 
plates  being  drawn  light,  due  to  faulty  workmanship,  worinnen  may  be  penalized  by 
the  addition  of  sheets  to  make  up  weight. 

That  2  per  cent  margin  be  allowed.    Gains  to  be  made  up  weekly.    Anything  over 
half  a  box  to  be  paid  for  as  a  box. 

The  following  to  be  the  minimum  weights  of  bars  supplied  to  the  mills: 


Tln-housol    Weight 
weights,      per  foot. 


C  20  by  14. 


C19|byl4. 
G  m  by  14. 


108 

105 

100 

95 

90 

85 

80 

110 

110 


Lb*.  01. 

16  0 

16  8 
14  12 

14  0 

17  6 
16  8 

15  8 

16  12 
15  12 


Widths. 


3 
3 
3 

a 

3 
4 
4 

4 
3 


Workmen  to  follow  machinery  consistent  with  efficiency  of  the  same,  and  careful 
regulation  of  orders  being  determined  for  individual  works,  and  that  the  men  be 
inatructed  to  utilize  the  full  period  of  time  of  each  turn  and  the  machinery  in  use. 
In  case  of  dispute  at  any  works,  a  committee  of  three  masters  and  three  men  shall 
visit  such  works  ancl  report  to  the  conciliation  board  for  settlement;  that  in  the  event 
of  breakdown  from  any  cause  in  the  mill  the  men  employed  shall  not  be  expected  X» 
remain  more  than  a  reasonable  time. 

Changing  rolls. — ^When  broken  or  damaged  during  work: 

iJp  to  and  including  30  inches,  8s.  per  pair  or  48.  per  roll. 
Up  to  and  including  32  inches,  8s.  od.  per  pair  or  4s.  3d.  per  roll. 
Up  to  and  including  34  inches,  9s.  per  pair  or  4b.  6d.  per  roll. 
If  changed  on  Satuixiays,  which  means  after  completion  of  week's  work — 
Up  to  and  including  30  inches,  9s.  per  pair  or  4s.  6d.  per  roll. 
Up  to  and  including  32  inches,  9s.  6d.  per  pair  or  4s.  9d.  per  roll. 
Up  to  and  including  34  inches,  lOs.  per  pair  or  58.  per  roll. 
Changing  stcmdards. — Rollers,  doublers,  and  furnace  men,  6d.  per  hour;  behinden, 
4id.  per  hour. 

Changing  leading  boxes. — ^Where  there  is  no  intermediate  spindle  between  leading 
spindle  and  rolls,  38. 

Changing  screw  pins,  Is.;  changing  screw  pins  and  box,  2s.  6d. 
Changing  carria^s  or  riders,  Is.;  top  brass.  Is.;  bottom  brass,  2s.  each. 
Changing  couphng  boxes  and  spindlee,  l8. 
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Hie  above  rates  for  changing  rolb,  cafltingB,  etc.,  to  applv  at  works  oi  ibar  lailb 
and  under  and  where  millmen  are  employed  to  do  the  work  and  to  oome  into  the 
operation  on  January  1,  1903. 

SHBBT  MILLS. 

The  following  rates  to  be  paid  for  sheets,  black  plate,  and  tinplates  in  sizes  exceeding 
•54  by  28  and  wider  than  28  inches: 

Tablk  No.  1.— over  54  BY  28  UP  TO  AND  INCLUDING  QO  BY  M. 


Per  Ion.. 
Roller... 
DoubkT. 
Heater... 
Behindor 
Staoarcc 


29 

28 

Gauge. 

30 

27-25 

•  d 

8.  d. 

9.  d. 

«.  d. 

21  6 

20  6 

19  3 

18  0 

6  6 

6  0 

5  10 

5  6 

3  3 

5  0 

4  8 

4  4 

5  0 

4  10 

4  5 

4  2 

2  8 

2  7 

2  5 

2  4 

2  1 

I  11 

1  9 

24-30 


«.  d.  I 

16  0  i 
4  9 
3  10  i 
3  8  I 
2  I  I 
1    8  ' 


1^14 


Table  No.  2.— OVER  CO  BY  30  UP  TO  AND  INCLUDING  96  BY  ». 


Per  ton 23  0 

Rolk>r 7  0 

Doublcr 5  7 

Heater i  5  4  j 

Behinder I  2  9  . 

Shearer 1  2  4  I 


22    0 


6 
5 

5 

o 


7 
5 

2i 
9  1 

1 


21  0 
6  4 
5  2 
4  10 
2  7 
2    1 


I 


18  0 

16  0 

5  5 

4  9 

4  4 

3  10 

4  1 

3  8 

2  4 

2  1 

1  10 

1  8 

13  0  I  >  12  « 
3  10  ' 
:$  11 
2  11 
1  8 
1  G 
I 


Table  No.  3.— FROM  40  BY  31  AND  WIDER  UP  TO  36  INCHES  WIDE. 


Per  ton . . 

Roller 

Doublnr.. 

UeaUT 

Behindor. 
8hcan»r. . , 


Table  No.  4.— ABOVE  36  INCHES  WIDE. 


23  8 

22  7 

21  6 

IS  0 

16  0 

7  2 

6  10 

6  6 

5  5 

4  9 

1    5  10 

5  6 

5  3 

4  4 

3  10 

5  5 

0  3 

5  0 

4  1 

3  8 

3  0 

2  10 

2  8 

2  4 

2  1 

2  3 

2  2 

2  1 

1  10 

1  8 

13    0  13   0 

3  10    

3    1    

2  11  : 

1    8  ' 

1    6    


Per  ton 24    2 

Roller I  7    4 

Doubler I  5  10 

Boater 6   5 

Behinder I  3    3 

Shcarv^r i  2    4 


23  0 

22  0 

18  0 

16  0 

7  0 

6  7 

5  5 

4  9 

5  7 

5  5 

4  4 

3  10 

5  4 

fi  2 

4  1 

3  8 

2  9 

2  9 

2  4 

2  1 

2  4 

2  1 

1  10 

1  8 

U    0  '  12   0 

3  10  ) 

3    1 
2  11 
1    8i. 
16' 
I 


The  following  sizes,  being  over  1,512  sup.  inches,  are  to  be  paid  the  nites  of  TMti 
No.  1  (whether  cut  down  to  smaller  size  or  not)  and  irrespective  of  what  mills  they 

are  worked  in: 


by  27i 
by  27J. 
by  27i. 
by  27. 
by  26i. 
by  26i. 
by  26J. 
by  26. 
by  25f . 
bv  25i. 
bV  25i. 


eOi  by  25. 

61i  by  24*. 

61}  by24i. 
62H  by  24J. 

63  by  24. 

63f  by  28}. 

64}  by23i. 

65J  by  23}. 

65}  by  23. 

66i  by  22}. 

67}  by22i. 


68 
68} 
69} 
70} 

71A 
72 

73 

74 

74} 

75| 


by  22}. 
by  22. 
by  21}. 
by  21}. 
by  21}. 
by  21. 
by  20}. 
by  20}. 
by  20}. 
by  20. 
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Sheets  or  plates  between  29  B.  G.  and  118  L.  B.  basis  are  to  be  paid  at  29  B.  G.  rate, 
otherwise  all  other  intermediate  gauges  are  to  be  paid  at  the  lighter  gauge  rates;  Is.  6d. 
per  ton  extra  to  be  paid  for  31  G. ;  2s.  9d.  per  ton  extra  to  \^  paid  for  32  G. ;  4s.  per 
ton  extra  to  be  paid  for  33  G. ;  12§  per  cent  extra  to  be  paid  openers  on  sheets  of  60 
by  30  and  upwvd. 

Helpers  to  be  provided  in  42-inch  rolls  at  5s.  per  day  of  eight  hours  and  also  in 
36-incn  mills  on  plates  above  70  by  30  inches. 

Helpers  to  be  provided  in  36-inch  miUs  when  working  orders  above  60  by  30. 

Defectives,  50  per  cent  less  on  plates  as  rolled.  ' 

Allowance  for  waste  in  mills,  2  per  cent. 

Extras  over  8-feet  lengths,  10  per  cent  on  all  gauges. 

Extras  over  9-feet  lengths,  15  per  cent  on  all  gauges. 

Sizes  over  26  inches  up  to  28  inches  wide  up  to  and  including  46  inches  long,  28-29 
W.  G.  be  paid  15  per  cent  above  tin-plate  scale. 

These  exceptions  are  made  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  working  specifications  within 
above  limit. 

The  above  rates  include  roller,  doubler,  furnace  man,  behinder,  and  shearer. 

Rates  for  changing  roUs  are  left  to  individual  works,  as  the  conditions  vary  so  much. 

That  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown  from  any  cause  in  the  mill  the  men  employed 
shall  not  be  expected  to  remain  more  than  a  reasonable  time. 

Pickling. — Black  and  white,  58.  9d.  per  100  boxes  for  4  mills;  56.  6d.  per  100  boxes 
for  5  to  8  mills;  58.  3d.  per  100  boxes  for  9  to  12  mills.  Or  employer's  option,  daywork, 
78.  6d.  head  pickler;  68.  6d.  second  pickler;  66.  lOd.  third  pickler.  In  case  of  any 
change  from  piecework  to  daywork,  or  vice  versa,  28  days'  notice  to  be  given. 

Annealing. — Black  and  white:  CcNal,  lis.  6d.  per  100  boxes;  eas,  lOs.  6d.  per  100 
boxes.  Once  annealing,  7s.  8d.  per  100  boxee;  gas,  78.  per  100  boxes.  Payment  to 
be  on  mill  make,  and  half  a  week's  work  to  be  kept  in  hand .  Wheeling  coal  and  ashes 
to  be  done  by  employers.  Other  work'  to  be  carried  out  as  hitherto.  Opening  small 
pote,  viz,  those  used  for  platee,  up  to  and  including  30  by  21,  9d.  per  pot.  Opening 
small  pots,  larger  sizes,  Is.  per  pot.  A  payment 'of  56.  per  furnace  to  be  {mid  for 
relightmg  after  repairs.  The  takmg  in  and  taking  out  of  annealinff  pots  to  be  done  as 
hitherto,  except  m  cases  of  extraordinary  labor.  Annealer's  worx  to  begin  and  end 
as  in  the  past,  except  in  special  cases  where  the  annealing  furnaces  are  inconveniently 
placed,  in  which  extra  labor  shall  be  arranged  for  by  the  conciliation  board.  In  cases 
where  annealing  is  done  by  daywork  the  rate  to  be  equal  to  the  above. 

Cold  rolling  (per  day): 

'  8.  d. 

RoiigherB 2  2 

Finishers. 2  0 

Assorters 1  9 

Attenders 1  9 

Greasers 1  6 

As  in  some  districts  great  difficulties  are  experienced  in  getting  cold-roll  labor,  such 
works  are  allowed  to  make  the  best  terms  they  can. 

Holidays. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  employers  will  concede  a  week's  holiday 
during  the  months  of  July  or  August  each  year  from  1906,  details  to  be  agreed  upon 
before  the  months  named. 

nNISHINQ  DEPARTMENT. 

Tinning. — ^Three  pence  per  box. 

Washing, — ^Three  pence  per  box. 

Risers. — First  year.  Id.  per  box;  second  year,  l^d.  per  box;  third  year,  IJd.  per 
box. 

Assorting. — Tin  plates,  Id.  per  box;  black  plates,  6s.  per  100  boxes. 

Payment  on  area  crosses  and  sizes  as  in  mills. 

Removing  coal  and  ashes  to  and  from  tin  house. — This  work  to  be  done  by  employees 
when  water  boys  do  not  assist  the  tinmen.  In  cases  where  such  boys  are  engaged, 
this  work  to  be  done  by  them. 

'  'Make' '  boards  to  be  put  up  in  tin  house,  and  gains  to  be  made  up  weekly. 

Five  pence  per  hour  to  be  paid  the  tinman  when  a  breakdown  occurs,  if  he  is  re- 
quired to  assist. 

Six  shillings  per  day  of  12  hours  to  be  paid  the  tinman  when  working  an  experi- 
mental pot  in  the  event  of  his  being  unable  to  turn  out  an  ordinary  make. 

Boxing. — Four  shillings  per  100  boxes,  to  include  all  labor  except  discharging. 
Numbermg  boxes  consecutively,  6d.  per  100  boxes. 

28278— No.  16—12 5 
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Making  tin  eases  (tin  lining). — ^Old  style,  2d.  per  box.  From  plates  rolled  to  size 
and  no  soldering  being  required  by  the  employer,  except  on  cover,  3  farthiiigB  per 
box  and  gains.  Where  soldering  is  required  otherwise  than  on  cover,  Id.  per  box  and 
gains. 

Where  plates  of  the  size  20  by  10  inches  are  packed  225  sheets  per  box,  on  the  basis 
ot  Id.  per  box,  and  where  plates  are  packed  112  per  box,  on  the  basis  of  3  farkhingE 
per  box  with  gains. 

Employment  to  be  found,  as  far  as  possible,  when  men  are  not  employed  in  making 
tin  cases. 

Lapping. — To  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  farthing  per  box  of  112  plates,  with  g&iss  as  in 
the  last  preceding  paragraph  mantioned. 

Marking  top  sheets. — Kubber  stamp,  3d.  per  100  boxes;  iron  stamp,  9d.  per  100 
boxes.    Such  payments  shall  not  include  the  making  or  providing  the  stamp. 

Weekly  stock  taking,  6d.  per  hour  if  required  to  be  done.  Greneral  stock  taking, 
left  to  individual  works  as  practice  varies  so  much. 

Reopening  damaged  plates  and  reboxing,  1  pence  per  box. 

Iron  fiooping. — ^Empty  boxes  (with  light  steel  bands)  halfpenny  per  box  up  to  and 
including  28  by  24  inches,  112  sheets.  Gains  to  be  paid  on  20  by  10  only.  Anything 
over  28  by  20  inches,  112  sheets,  subject  to  special  arrangements.  All  hooping,  except 
as  above,  be  paid  for  at  1  pence  per  box.  In  all  cases  the  men  to  cut  the  iron  to 
lengths. 

Crating. — ^To  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  1  pence  per  box,  including  boxing. 

Making  Canada  caiss. — One  and  one-half  pence  per  single  case,  and  3  pence  per 
double  case. 

Comer  clippinq. — ^One-half  pence  per  box  up  to  and  including  28  by  20  inches,  112 
sheets.    One-half  pence  per  box  for  20  by  10,  with  ^ins. 

Payments  on  area  applies  to  doubles  and  Canadas  in  all  departments. 

It  18  recommended  tnat  pays  should  be  made  fortnightly,  with  a  ''sub'"  alternate 
weeks. 

If  any  dispute  arises  in  cases  of  iBmployees  not  included  in  the  wage  agreement,  a 
committee  of  three  masters  and  three  men  shall  discuss  the  matter,  and  failing  to  agree, 
matters  to  be  reported  to  the  conciliation  board  for  settlement.  All  dispute  shsil  be 
settled  within  a  reasonable  time. 

That  any  settlement  a^  to  wages  and  oHiditions  arranged  for  the  ensuing  year  will 
only  be  operative  from  the  date  upon  which  an  agreement  is  completed  witk  the  other 
sections  of  the  trade. 

In  case  of  dispute  at  any  works  a  committee  of  three  mastera  and  three  men  shall 
visit  such  works  and  report  to  the  conciliation  board  for  settlement. 

That  the  rates  paid,  and  the  conditions,  must  not  be  more  favorable,  than  the  fore- 
going to  works  outside  the  employers'  association. 

E .  TrU BSHA w ,  Est^. , 

Cn€nrnicffi. 
Ben  Tillett, 
General  Secret^  D.  W.  R.  and  G.  W,  L\ 

JOBK   HODOB, 

General  Secretary  B.  S.  S.  and  M,  U. 
Ivor  H.  Gwtnnb, 
General  Secretary  T.  cmd  8.  M,  U. 
Will  Thorns, 
General  Secretary  G.  andG,  L.  V. 
June,  1905. 
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THUBSBAY,  FEBBUABY  29,  1912. 

Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 

WasMnfftont  D.  C.  , 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman)^  Lodge,  McCumber,  Smoot, 
Simmons,  Williams,  and  Johnson. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  XB.  6E0S0E  A.  BABTLETT,  OF  BEVO»  BEV. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  present  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  principal  companies  engaged  in  the  quicksilver  industry 
of  the  United  States,  protesting  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
rate  on  quicksilver.  This  document  is  full  of  information  on  the 
subject  and  I  desire  it  to  go  in  the  record  for  the  information  of  the 
committee  in  considering  paragraph  58. 

The  Chairman.  The  document  will  be  received  and  printed  as  part 
of  your  statement.    Have  you  anvthing  to  add  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Babtlett.  I  beheve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  statement  is  so 
complete  that  amplification  of  it  is  unnecessary.  It  contains  a-num- 
ber  of  pa^es  showing  the  production  of  quicKsilver  in  this  countrp", 
its  price  during  various  periods,  and  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  tms 
country  where  quicksilver  is  produced,  in  California  and  in  Texas.  It 
does  not  give  the  rate  of  wages  in  Nevada,  which  is  somewhat  higher 
than  that  in  California.  There  are  only  two  small  quicksilver  mmes 
in  Nevada,  the  present  production  being  in  California  and  in  Texas. 
The  wage  scales  of  those  sections,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
foreign  countries  where  the  wage  scale  is  aoout  one-third  our  own, 
are  also  shown  in  this  statement.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  document 
contains  ample  information  for  the  committee,  and  in  my  judgment 
it  warrants  the  request  they  make  for  the  old  rate  of  10  cents  per 
pound. 

I  therefore  submit  the  document  for  your  consideration. 

The  paper  above  referred  to.  is  as  follows : 
— -.-^.-.^  February  13,  1912. 

The  Chairman  and  Members 

OF  the  Committee  on  FmANOE, 

United  States  Senate}, 

Gentlemen:  The  undersized,  being  all  of  the  principal  quick- 
silver producers  of  the  Umted  States,  wish  to  enter  our  protest 
against  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  duty  on  quicksilver  from  a 

Specific  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  as  at  present  to  an  ad  valorem, 
uty  of  10  per  cent.  In  1894  the  duty  was  reduced  from  10  cents 
per  pound  to  7  cents  per  pound,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  a 
constant  struggle  for  existence  with  the  few  remaining  producers 
of  quicksilver  m  this  country.  A  further  reduction  in  auty  at  this 
time  would  be  a  deathblow  to  the  industry.  Quicksilver  is  com- 
mercially produced  in  this  country  only  in  one  State — California — 
with  the  exception  of  one  producer  in  Texas.  In  1902  there  were 
Some  20  producers  of  quicfeilver  in  the  United  States;  to-day  there 
are  less  than  10  of  consequence  left.  In  1902  the  production  of 
quicfailver  in  this  country  was  34,000  flasks.     In  1911  it  was  21,000 
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flasks.  During  the  past  10  years  or&  producer  after  another^has 
been  compelled  to  succumb  and  close  down  his  plant,  owiu^  to  the 
fact  that  even  when  protected  by  the  present  duty  he  has  found  it 
impossible  to  mainufacture  quicksilver  except  at  so  high  a  cost  that 
it  could  not  meet  the  foreign  competition.  The  cost  of  production 
is  steadily  increasing  as  our  mines  become  deeper  and  will  continue 
to  increase.  Our  percentage  of  ore  has  grown  constantly  lie»  each 
year,  necessitating  the  handlinjg  of  an  ever-increasing  tonnage  of 
rock  to  aflFord  the  same  production.  Wages  of  all  our  miners,  labor- 
ers, and  mechanics  have  increased  largely.  The  average  percentage 
of  our  ore  to-day  is  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  In  1890  it  was  2  per 
cent,  and  in  1870,  5  per  cent.  The  only  two  other  countries  pro- 
ducing quicksilver  to  any  extent  are  Spain  and  Austria,  xhe 
Almaden  mine  of  Spain  and  the  Idria  mine  of  Austria  are  extremely 
rich,  their  ore  averaging  10  per  cent.  The  wages  paid  their  laboring 
are  hardly  one-third  the  wages  paid  in  the  Umted  Sttftes. 

The  annual  production  of  these  two  foreign  mines  is  three  times  the 
total  production  of  the  United  States.  This  foreign  output  of  quick- 
silver is  controlled  absolutely  by  a  foreign  monopoly,  the  Bankers 
Rothschilds,  who  dictate  the  price  in  London  for  the  world.  This 
they  have  done  for  over  half  a  century,  and  until  the  discovery  of 
quicksilver  ore  in  California  they  had  a  monopoly  of  the  quicksilver 
business  of  the  world.  The  only  thing  that  prevents  their  having  it 
to-day  is  the  California  mines,  and  should  our  few  remaining  mines  he 
forcecl  to  close  the  consumers  of  quicksilver  in  this  country  would  be 
absolutely  at  their  mercy.  In  1850  the  price  of  quicksilver  was  $114 
per  flask.  In  1853,  only  three  years  after  the  discovery  of  quicksilvor 
ore  in  California,  the  price  was  $55  per  flask,  and  ever  since  then  has 
averaged  from  $35  to  $45  per  flask.  Quicksilver  is  an  article  which  h 
used  only  for  specific  purposes  within  narrow  limits,  and  the  pric^  has 
little  to  do  with  the  amount  of  consumption.  A  lower  price  would  not 
extend  its  uses,  which  are  confined  to  amalgamation  of  gold  and.  silver 
ores,  the  manufacture  of  vermilion,  mercurial  preparations,  and  ful- 
minating pfowder.  We  know  that  in  the  past,  and  believe  it  is  a  fact 
to-day,  that  the  great  majority,  if  not- all,  of  the  consumers  of  quick- 
silver in  this  country  wish  a  sufficient  duty  kept  on  this  article  not 
only  to  enable  the  present  American  mines  to  keep  in  operation^  but 
also  to  encourage  and  stimulate  new  production,  so  that  the  American 
production  shaJl  keep  pace  with  the  home  consuniption,  and  so  that 
the  American  production  shall  not  be  either  entirely  obliterated  or  so 
reduced  in  quantity  that  the  Rothschilds  shall  again  dominate  the 
quicksilver  market  of  this  country  as  they  do  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  margin  of  profit  to  the  American  producers  is  vejy  narrow,  and 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  make  profit  at  aU  only  by  the  mstaUation  of 
modern  and  expensive  equipment  and  machinery  and  the  exercise  of 
the  most  rigid  economy,  and  even  then  many  producers  after  strug- 
gling a  few  years  have  not  been  able  to  survive,  but  have  suspended 
operations,  and  these  plants  are  now  idle  and  others  will  surely  follow 
unless  they  have  sufficient  protection. 

The  amount  of  quicksilver  now  produced  in  this  oountry  is  just 
about  equal  to  its  needs.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  this  country  we 
strugglii^  for  existence,  because  of  the  low  prices  existing  and  the 
ever-mcreasing  coat  of  production  and,  were  lower  prices  to  come^  would 
have^to  succumb  to  foreign  competition. 
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The  rich  ore  in  the  mines  of  California  has  been  used  up,  and  at 
the  present  time  they  are  producing  only  low-grade  ore.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  quicksilver  industry  to-day  affords  absolutely  no  encour- 
agement to  capital  to  attempt  the  opening  of  new  mines.  With  the 
steady  falling  off  in  production  during  the  past  10  years,  it  is  a  sdf- 
evident  fact  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  tmie  when  the  production 
shall  altogether  cease  unless  sufficient  protection  is  afforded  the 
industry.  We  are  protected  at  the  present  time  by  a  duty  of  7  cents 
per  pound,  which  we  consider  insufficient,  and  believe  that  in  order 
to  maintain  the  AmeiicaQ  production  even  at  ihe  present  rate  the 
amount  of  duty  should  be  restored  to  the  old  rate  of  10  cents  per 
pound.  The  foreign  mines  are  owned  by  governments,  our  own 
mines  by  individud  citizens.  As  a  real  American  industry,  in  com- 
petition with  cheap  labor  in  Europe  and  affording  a  good  livelihood 
to  a  large  number  of  workmen,  it*  would  seem  that  it  has  some  claim 
to^  recognition.  Our  indusftry  is  an  exceptional  one  subject  to  no 
principle  or  argument  except  that  of  nature's  first  law,  sell-preserva- 
tion. 

Respectfully  presenting  these  facts  for  your  kind  consideration, 
we  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Vaixejo  Quicksilver  Mining  Co. 

St.  Johns  Quicksilver  Mining  Co. 

Helen  Quicksilver  Mining  Co. 

New  Almaden  Quicksilver  Mining  Co., 
By  D.  NoRRis,  President 

New  Guabalufb  Quicksilvsr  Miking  Co., 
By  H.  C.  Davey,  President 

Great  Western  Quicksilver  Mining  Co., 
By  E.  W.  Newhall,  President. 

Oceanic  Quicksilver  Mining  Co., 
By  F.  W.  Braun,  President 

New  Idria  Quicksilver  Mining  Co., 
By  H.  C.  BuoKMiNSTER,  Secretary. 

Chisos  Quicksilver  Mining  Co., 
By  Howard  E.  Perry,  President 

PRICE   OF   quicksilver. 

In  1850,  when  quicksilver  was  first  produced  in  California,  the  ruling 

frice  per  flask  in  the  London  market  was  $114,  or  $1.50  per  pound. 
t  is  now  about  $42  per  flask  in  New  York  market,  or  56  cents  per 
pound.  During  the  62  years  of  CaUfomia's  production  the  price  has, 
m  the  main,  been  steaclily  declining. 

Production  of  quicksilver  in  California  (in  flasks  of  75  pounds). 


FlaskB. 

1850 7,723 

1855 33, 000 

1860 10, 000 

1865 53, 000 

1870 30, 000 

1875 50,250 

1880 59, 926 

1885 32, 073 

1890 22, 926 


Flasks. 

1895 36,067 

1900 26, 317 

1905 24,  635 

1906 20, 310 

1907 17, 431 

1908 16, 984 

1909 16,078 

1910 18, 536 

1911 18,500 
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Production  of  quicksilver  in  Texas  {infashs  of  75  pounds). 
The  first  production  in  Texas  wa3  in  1899. 


1899 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


Flaaka. 

1,000 
1,600 
2,932 
5,319 
5,029 
5,336 


1905. 

1906. 

1907 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 


4,723 

4,7ei 

3,686 
2,382 
4,188 
3,282 
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Foreign  wages. 

Per  day.  I  Perdsy. 

MinePB $0. 81  |  Timbermen 10.55 

Masons 1. 03  |  Fumacemen 40 

Wages  paid  in  California. 
Per  day. 


Miners $2. 25-$2.  75 

Laborers 2. 00 

Timbermen 2.50-  2.75 

Fumacemen 3.00 


Psdij* 

Blacksmithtj $3.25 

Machinista S.25 

Electricians 3w  CO 


Total  foreign  production  of  quicksilver  ^  1903-1910. 

Tons. 


1903 2,406 

1904 2, 569 

1905 2,300 

1906 2,972 


1907 
1908 
1909. 
1910. 


2,573 
2,fi2i 
2,587 
2,698 


Total  production  of  quicksilver  in  United  States,  190S-1910. 

Tons. 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


1,237 

1,188 

1,036 

892 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


734 
672 
717 
701 


Showing  that,  while,  the  foreign  production  has  held  steady,  the 
American  production  lias  fallen  off  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Imports  of  quicksilver  into  the  United  States ^  1905-1911. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


1905. 
190R. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


1912  (to  Feb.  10). 


Fhuks. 

ae 
1 

220 

3C» 

213 

9 

5,500 

1,000 


Sl,7» 

45 

6.71f 

&.2I« 


» 

220.(00 

4,200 


Exports  of  quicksilver  from  the  United  States,  1905-1911. 


Year. 


1905. 
1006. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

FUuU. 

13i534 

$489,730 

6,456 

243.914 

5.132 

192, 6M 

2,996 

124. 9cQ 

6.a02 

286. 24S 

1.923 

•1,077 

350 

14.000 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  M.  VOOBHEES,  OF  COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 
BBFBESEHTnra  THE  COLXTMBUS  FOBOE  &  IBOH  CO.  AHD 
OTHEBS — Continued. 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
yesterday  I  introduced  the  subject  of  wrought  anvils  made  in  this 
country,  and  I  have  prepared  a  brief  on  the  subject.  With  your 
permission  I  will  submit  it,  and  leave  it  with  the  stenographer,  so 
that  it  may  be  incOTporated. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  brief  will  be  received  and  printed. 

The  brief  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  encf  of  Mr.  Voorhees's 
statement. 

Mr.  YooRHEEs.  There  are  some  matters  that  I  wish  to  speak  of 
more  fully;  and  with  yoiu*  permission  I  will  take  up  my  brief  and 
elaborate  on  any  matter  that  may  be  of  more  importance  than  others. 

In  order  that  there  may  not  be  too  much  duplication  in  the  record 
of  what  I  stated  yesterday  and  what  I  have  in  my  brief,  I  will  relate 
part  of  the  history  of  the  anvil  business  in  this  country. 

Prior  to  the  MoKinley  law,  which  provided  for  a  rate  of  duty  of 
2i  cents  per  pound  on  anvils  imported  into  this  country;  wrought  or 
forged  anvils  of  iron  or  steel  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 
All  such  anvils  in  use  in  this  countiy  were  imported  from  England 
or  Germany.  The  Peter  Wright  anvil,  made  m  England,  was  the 
best  known  and  more  generally  used  anvil  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  Trenton  anvil,  made  in  Germany,  was  the  next  best* 
known  anvil  at  that  time.  It  is  with  these  anvils  as  a  standard  that 
all  American-made  wrought  anvils  are  compared  by  users  of  such  an 
article. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  appeared  in  the  American  market  an 
imported  Swedish  cast-steel  anvil,  made  in  Sweden,  and  claimed  to 
be  made  of  solid  steel,  made  from  Swedish  charcoal  iron.  I  will  state 
that  I  have  a  circular  issued  by  one  of  those  companies,  making  cer- 
tain claims  as  to  the  ingredients  of  their  anvil  and  its  good  quanties. 

The  manufacture  of  wrought  anvils  in  this  country  was  made 

1>ossible  by  the  encouragement  given  this  industry  under  the  McBon- 
ey  and  Dmgley  tariff  schedules;  and  under  the  rate  of  duty  allowed 
under  those  schedules  the  competition  with  imported  anvils  was  very 
sharp.    The  records  of  importations  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  product  that  it  is  difficult  to  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  It  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  requires  skilled  labor. 
I  will  state  fiu'ther,  going  somewhat  into  detail,  as  I  state  in  my 
brief,  that  we  can  not  make  in  this  country  a  cast-steel  anvil  that  will 
compete  with  the  Swedish  cast-steel  anvil  now  imported  into  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  are  they  superior  to  the  American 
product  ? 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  Their  raw  material  has  peculiar  properties  which, 
together  with  the  lower  cost  of  labor,  enables  them  to  manufacture 
their  anvils  for  less  than  the  American  manufacturers  of  wrought 
anvils  can  furnish  the  same  product  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  anvils  came  in  free,  would  your  industry  exist  ? 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  Indeed  it  would  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  heard  yesterday  that  any  industry  that  can 
not  exist  in  this  country  without  a  tariff  is  a  hothouse  industry. 
Do  you  think  your  industry  is  a  hothouse  industry. 
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ib.  VooBBBBS.  I  do  not;  hiA  I  say  that  it  an  not  enBt  viUiovt 
tike  eno^uragfinaent  it  receives  under  a  tariff  schedulA.  We  ns^er 
manufactured  a  wrought  anvil  in  this  country  imtil  we  receinc^  en- 
couragement under  the  McKinley  law. 

The  Chaibman.  Prior  to  that  had  there  been  any  duty  on  these 
anvils  t 

Mr.  VooRHEBS.  There  has  been  a  duty,  but  my  knowledge  of  the 
subject  does  not  go  back  that  far. 

^nator  Smoot.  It  fell  in  the  basket  clause  then — the  gecieral  45 
per  cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  VooRHBES.  I  think  liiere  was  a  duty  of  2  cento,  but  the  McKm- 
ley  law  provided  a  duty  of  2^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  this  industry  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  As  nearly  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  about  300. 

Thid  Chairman.  Have  ^ou  filed  any  statement  showing  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  between  this  country  and  abroad  i 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman.    That  is  a  part  of  my  brief. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  dutv  was  2 
cents  a  pound,  and  that  it  was  increased  in  the  McEonlev  bill  to  21 
cents,  and  that  that  increase  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  established  this 
industry  t 

Mr.  VooRHSSS.  Senator,  I  will  not  say  that ;  but- 


Senator  Johnson.  That  is  what  vou  did  say.    You  said  it 
established  by  the  McEinley  bill  ana  the  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  No;  I  say  it  was  estabUshed  under  the  McEanley 
law. 

Senator  Johnson.  Because  of  the  additional  tariff,  of  course  f 

Mx.  VooRHEES.  On  account  of  the  rate  given  at  that  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  Then,  I  say,  the  increase  of  half  a  cent  a  pound 
was  the  thing  that  established  the  industry.  It  could  not  exist 
without  that  Sight  increase  ? 

Mr.  YooRHEES.  Yes:  it  could.    But  I  say  that  was  the  inducMuent. 

Senator  Johnson.  Tnat  was  not  what  you  said.  You  ^ave  the  mat- 
ter a  partisan  bias  and  stated  that  it  was  due  to  the  McEliiiley  and 
the  Dmgley  bill;  and  appearing  as  a  witness  before  us  with  that  bias, 
you  gave  utterance  to  it.  Now^  was  it  true  that  the  increase  of  half 
a  cent  a  pound  was  what  established  this  industry ) 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  In  answer  to  you,  Senator,  I  can  only  give  the 
historical  fact  that  we  did  not  manufacture  wrought  anvils  m  America 
until  under  the  McEinley  law.  But  I  do  not  claim  that  it  was  the 
half-cent  increase  that  made  it  possible.  My  contention  is  that  we 
could  have  manufactured  them  under  the  (futy  of  2  cents  prior  to 
the  McKinley  law,  but  we  did  not  do  it.  That  is  the  fact.  I  am 
simply  reciting  the  facts.  I  do  not  know  why  we  did  not,  but  it  ia 
a  fact  that  we  did  not  manufacture  them  prior  to  20  years  ago. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  say  now  that  the  tariff  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  fact  ? 

Mr.  VooRnEES.  I  do.  Senator.  Without  the  tariff  we  could  not 
have  manufactured  wrought  anvils  in  America  in  competition  with 
the  Enghsh-made  anvils  and  the  German-made  anvils  at  that  time. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  duty  prior  to  the  McKinley 
bill;  2  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  Two  cents  a  poimd. 
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Senator  Williams.  What  was  it  after  the  passage  of  the  McSliiUey 
bUl.l 

Mr.  YooRHBBS.  Two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound ;  tkat  is,  the  McKia- 
ley  bill  provided  a  duty  of  2^  oeoits  a  pound. 

StnaAor  Williams.  And  you  say  the  half  cant  made  the  differenee  ?^ 

Mr.  VooBHKSS.  No;  I  do  not,  Senator.  I  do  say  that  as  a  his- 
toneal  fact  the  anvils  weore  first  manufaotnred  here  tkien. 

Senatco*  Williams.  Then,  y0u  do  not  now  say  -^a/t  that  balf*cent 
increase  created  the  industry ) 

Mr.  YooBBjBBA.  I  do  not  say  that;  no,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  do  say  that  the  2  cents,  or  whatever  rate 
was  given  under  l^at  tariff,  was  the  comse  of  starting  the  busmeas  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  VooBHCES.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnsok.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say — that  the 
ineveaae  of  half  a  cait  estabhahed  the  industry,  started  it. 

Mr.  VooRHBEs.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  in  that  way,  be- 
cause that  is  not  my  contention. 

Mr.  Cburman,  you  asked  me  in  Deference  to  the  scale  of  wages  in 
this  industry  abroad  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  i  will 
state  that  I  nave  the  best  available  information  on  that  subieet,  and  I 
will  give  it.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  wa^  pa/td  in  the  United 
States  per  week  of  50  hours  (50  herars  b«ng  considered  a  week),  classi- 
fied by  name : 


Heater $17.00 

Hammerman..^ 17.00 

Ffveman 12,00 

Belper.... 12.00 

Hammer  driver  (bovs) 9. 00 

Average  per  day 2.25 

Anvil  makers 34. 00 

TVo  helpers,  at  $20  each 40.00 


Boy  (hammer  boy) $10. 00 

Average  per  day 3.57 

Horn  drawers: 

Elacksnuth 36. 00 

Two  helpers,  at  $18 36. 00 

Average  per  day 3. 50 

Grinders 15. 00 

Average  per  day 2.50 


Average  wages  for  all  classes.  $1.82  per  day,  or  20  cents  per  hour 
at  9  hours  per  day.     That  is  in  tne  United  States. 

The  wages  paid  in  Sweden,  estimated  at  53  hours  p^r  week,  are  as 
follows: 


Furnace  men $4. 50-$5. 75 

Blacksmith *   7.00-8.50 

Blacksmith  helpers 3. 85-  4. 29 

Holders - 7. 00-  8. 50 


Machinists $5. 00-$7. 00 

Grinders 7.00 

Average  per  hour .11 

Average  per  day .99 


The  blacksmiths'  wa^es  m  Qermany,  as  per  record  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  issue  of  1909,  are  SI. 19  to  S1.&6 
per  day  for  forgers,  as  against  American  wages  of  $2.25  to  $3.57. 
Board  and  lodging  are  24  cents  per  day  in  Germany  and  $1  per  day 
in  America. 

The  record  of  importations  of  anvils  -into  the  United  States  from 
1894  to  1911,  closing  with  the  jSscal  year  1911,. shows  that  with  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  in  1895  under  the  Wilson  law  to  If  cents 

?er  pound,  the  importations  increased  over  those  of  1894  from 
36,915  pounds  to  1,161,511  pounds.  That  was  in  1895.  In  1896 
it  was  1,064.452  pounds.  The  importation  into  this  country  under 
the  Dingley  law  at  the  rate  of  1}  cents  per  pound,  from  1898  to  1907, 
averaged  about  600,000  pounds  per  year.  In  1907  the  importation 
amounted  to  709,749  pounds.     The  year  1907  was  a  normal  one  in  the 
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anvil  business  in  America.  The  so-called  panic  of  1907,  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  did  not  affect  the  manufacture  of  anvils  until  1908.  I  take 
1907  for  the  reason  that  it  was  a  normal  year,  and  make  companaon 
with  that  year  and  the  fiscal  year  1911,  ending  June  30  last. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  iniportations  of  1907  were  709,749  pounds. 
The  importations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  wcro 
1,310,863  pounds.  The  approximate  number  of  pounds  of  anvib 
manufactured  in  America  during  the  year  1907  was  3,000,000.  The 
approximate  number  of  poun(&  manufactured  in  Ajnerica  in  the 
year  1911  was  2,600,000— a  falling  off  of  400,000  ©oimds  of  anvib 
made  in  this  country.  The  increase  in  importation  oetween  the  year 
1907  (which  I  said  was  a  normal  year)  and  the.  fiscal  year  ending 
ending  June  30,  1911,  was  601,114  pounds. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  money  does  that  represent  ? 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  That  would  represent  from  130,000  to  S35,000. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  duty  while  that  was  going  oni 

Mr.  VooBHEEs.  The  duty  in  1907.  under  the  Dinsley  law,  was  i{ 
cents  per  pound.  In  1911,  under  tne  Payne-Aldrich  law,  it  was  If 
cents  per  pound — a  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  value  of  the  imported  anvils  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  was  $66,771.  The  value  per  unit  of  quantity — that  is,  per 
pound — ^was  5  cents  and  1  mill.  The  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  (tnat 
IS,  considered  on  the  ad  valorem  basis)  on  the  importationB  of  the 
fiscal  ^ear  ending  June  30,  1911,  was  31.95  per  cent.  The  proposed 
reduction,  placing  it  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  of  15  per  cent,  would 
make  it  less  than  one-half  that  amoimt, 

^  One  matter  that  I  mentioned  yesterday  was  in  reference  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Swedish  anvil  coming  into  this  country  in  open  compe- 
tition with  the  American  anvils.  It  is  estimated  that  tney  can  be 
produced  at  5  cents  a  pound.  Under  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
they  would  come  into  this  country  at  New  Orleans  for  $5.75  for  a 
100-pound  anvil  (I  take  that  as  the  standard  simply  for  illustration); 
and  the  freight  on  that  anvil  from  Stockholm,  Sweden,  to  New 
Orleans  is  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  freight  on  a  siniilar  anvil 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  is  40  cents  a  hundred;  the  freight 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  New  Orleans,  is  about  25  cents  a  hundred; 
and  the  freight  on  anvils  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  New  York  is  27 
cents  per  hundred. 

Senator  Williams  asked  me  yesterday  why  they  entered  at  New 
Orleans.  My  answer  is  that  that  port  is  the  most  accessible  to  the 
Central  States;  and  on  account  of  the  river — though  I  do  not  know 
how  many  shipments  go  by  the  river — they  would  have  advantages 
in  the  way  of  freight  rates.  We  know  from  actual  experience  that 
within  the  last  10  years  our  most  active  competition  has  come  from 
the  Swedish  cast-steel  anvil,  which  enters  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
more  than  any  other  port. 

The  principal  cost  of  producing  American  wrou^t  anvils  is  labor, 
as  the  finished  product  is  the  result  of  working  over  selected  scri4> 
iron  or  the  working  up  of  steel  billets.  That  is  the  course  of 
manufacture  of  wrought  anvils  in  America.  I  am  more  familiar 
with  the  manufacture  of  wrought  anvils  from  selected  scrap  iron, 
though  in  Columbus  they  are  made  both  in  that  maimer  and  from 
steel  billets. 
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We  purchase  our  soi^ap  iron,  aad  of  courae  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
the  market  price.  Our  labor  has  remained  at  the  same  figure,  even 
during- the  depression.  We  have  not  reduced  our  labor  at  aJl.  Fol- 
lowing the  panic  of  1907,  in  the  early  part  of  1908,  we  operated  our 
factory  at  an  actual  loss  in  order  to  keep  together  our  organization. 
Anvil  makers  are  not  plentiful  in 'this  country.  Fiu-thennore,  an 
anvil  maker  who  is  entitled  to  receive  from  $3  to  S3. 50  a  day  can 
not  earn  that  as  a  common  forge  man  because  an  anvil  is  a  specialty. 
It  is  a  special  forcing.  When  the  business  is  slack  we  operate  our 
plant  at  an  actual  loss  in  order  to  keep  those  men  together,  so  that 
they  will  not  scatter  all  over  America  and  get  into  other  occupations, 
because  when  we  resume  we  are  dependent  upon  these  skilled  laborers. 

I  will  state,  further,  that  every  one  of  the  employees  of  the 
Columbus  Anvil  &  Forging  Co.  is  an  American  citken  and  a  resident 
of  the  city  of  Columbus.  A  majority  of  them  are  now  young  men, 
20,  25,  or  28  years  of  age,  who  grew  up  in  our  factory,  some  of  them 
starting  in  as  hammer  boys.  1  will  state,  further,  that  when  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Trenton  anvil  came  to  Columbus  tJxey  brought 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  employees  from  Germany.  Instead,  the 
gathered  up  employees,  taking  some  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Hay,  of 
Brooklyn,  and,  starting  with  them  as  a  nucleus,  they  educated  young 
American  boys  of  Columbus  into  anvil  makers  and  special  forge  men. 
There  are  with  that  company  to  this  day  many  of  tnose  who  started 
with  them  when  they  were  organized.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Columbus  Anvil  Forgmg  Co.  started  with  the  Columbus  Forge  &  Iron 
Co.,  where  he  learned  his  trade  as  an  anvil  naaker;  and  he  is  now  the 
superintendent  of  the  Columbus  Anvil  Forging  Co. 
.  We  never  have  had  any  labor  difficulties  of  any  kind;  and  as  I 
stated  before,  we  always  have  paid  the  best  price  we  could  for  our 
labor,  because  it  is  skilled.  An  inferior  workman  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage  in  this  way:  There  are  defects  about  an  anvil  which 
are  latent,  and  that  is  one  of  the  costs  of  operation.  In  our  factory — 
and  I  know  that  other  factories  in  this  country  have  the  same  expe- 
rience— we  have  anvils  returned  to  us  sometimes  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  from  all  of  the  Northwestern  States,  and  even  from 
Alaska  and  CaUfomia  and  far-distant  points  like  that,  because  of 
some  latent  defects,  which  develop  only  after  using  them  some  length 
of  time,  and  show  that  the  anvil  is  defective,  and  that  it  must  of 
necessity  be  returned  in  order  to  be  repaired,  or  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Some  of  these  defects  arise  in  the  welding  of  the  steel  face  of  the 
anvil  to  what  we  caU  the  top.  An  anvil  is  made,  according  to  our 
plan,  in  two  pieces,  the  base,  and  what  we  call  the  top.  The  top 
includes  the  horn.  On  the  top  is  welded  crucible  steel,  tne  best  that 
the  American  market  affords.  In  welding  the  steel  face  to  the  top  of 
the  anvil,  defects  sometimes  develop.  For  instance,  there  may  be 
some  foreign  material  between  the  steel  and  the  iron  which  will 
prevent  a  complete  weld,  and  will  not  show  up  for  some  time.  When 
it  does  show  up,  the  anvil  will  have  to  come  back  to  our  factory; 
and  when  it  has  to  be  returned  to  us  we  are  charged  with  the  freignt 
going  out  to  California  and  the  freight  coining  in.  If  we  had  to 
return  that  particular  anvil,  we  would  have  to  stand  the  freight 
again.  Very  often  the  freight  almost  exceeds  the  original  cost  of 
the  anvil  shipped  in  that  manner. 
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There  is  another  thin^  I  wish  to  speak  of  in  reference  to  the  Ameri- 
ean-made  anrils,  and  also  in  reference  to  anvils  in  general,  prior  to 
the  manuf  acttire  of  American  anvils.  I  am  speakiBg  now  of  wroo^t 
anvils,  you  underotand,  to  distinguish  them  from  cast-iron  anvils, 
which  by  mistake  I  called  '^cast-steel"  anvils  yesterday,  made  m 
America.  I  have  here  one  of  their  circulars  on  tne  subject.  That  is 
sn  anvil,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  is  used  for  lijghter  work,  and  is  not 
in  open  competition  in  the  American  market  with  the  English  or  Ger- 
man or  Swedish-made  anvils.  The  anvil  used  for  heavy  work  in  this 
country  of  necessity  must  be  a  wrought  anvil;  and  we  have  in  com- 
petition the  Swedish  cast^teel  anvil. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  make  any  cast-steel  anvils  ? 

Mr.  VooKHEBS.  No,  sir.  Ours  is  a  wrought  anvil.  As  I  stated 
before,  we  have  not  been  able  in  this  country  to  make  a  castrsteel 
anvil  in  competition  with  the  Swedish  cast-steel  anvil,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  their  raw  material  has  peculiar  properties  which  go  to 
make  up  a  better  cast^teel  anvil  than  we  can  produce.  Tbat  is,  ofur 
cast-steel  anvils  will  not  stand  the  heavy  work. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  owing  to  the  character  of  the  Swedish 
ore? 

Mr.  VooRHEEs.  More  than  anything  else,  Senator.  I  will  read  yon 
juflpt  a  little  of  their  statement  in  reference  to  the  properties  of  tneur 
ore.  This  is  a  folder  from  one  of  the  lai^eest  importers  of  Swediah 
cast-steel  anvils,  one  brand  of  which  is  called  the  '^  Cisco  Saperior": 

These  anvils  are  made  in  Sweden  of  solid  steel.    The  steel  is  made  from  the  famoos 
Swedish  charcoal  iron,  long  recognized  as  the  finest  steel  base  in  the  world. 

As  I  say,  that  is  their  statement;  and  I  ^y^il  say  this:  To  a  large 
extent  the  American  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  concede  that. 

As  I  was  saying,  another  fact  has  ^own  up  m  America  in  reference 
to  wrought  anvfls  since  the  Amencan  manufacturers  have  made 
wrought  anvils,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  the  guaranty.  All  wrought 
anvils  made  in  America  are  made  with  a  guaranty  against  defects — 
that  is,  defects  arising  from  the  weld  at  the  face  coming  loose,  or  the 
weld  at  the  waist.  As  I  stated  before,  an  anvil  is  made  in  two  parts, 
the  base  and  the  top:  and  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  manufacture 
they  are  welded  togetner.  Many  times  that  weld  proves  faulty,  and 
the  anvil  breaks  in  two.  Of  course  then  it  can  not  be  used,  and  it  is 
returned  to  us  for  repair.  I  will  state  that  an  anvil  can  be  repaired 
when  it  breaks  in  two  at  the  waist,  but  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  tfoough 
the  fire  again.  It  can  be  repaired  and  made  just  as  good  as  it  was  m 
the  beginning.  But  the  freight  from  the  user  to  our  Factory  and  back 
again,  under  our  guaranty,  is  something  that  we  have  to  stand. 

There  are  some  slight  defects  in  the  mind  of  the  critical  black- 
smith that  our  guaranty  does  not  cover;  but  in  the  case  of  such 
defects  as  the  face  coming  loose,  or  the  anvil  breaking  at  the  waist, 
our  guaranty  requires  that  we  shall  replace  the  anvil  with  a  new 
one,  or  repair  the  defective  one  so  as  to  make  it  as  good  as  new. 

Such  a  guaranty  was  not  in  existence  in  this  country  prior  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  American  wrought  anvil.  Prior  to  that  time 
anvils  were  sold  in  America  without  any  guarantee. 

Wo  do  not  think  the  class  of  labor  required  in  the  manufacture  of 
wrought  anvils  in  this  country  is  overpaid.  Xeither  do  we  think 
they  should  suffer  a  reduction  in  their  wages.     As  I  stated  before, 
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the  makmg  of  anvils  is  a  specialty.  If  these  men  ere  thrown  oul  ef 
this  kimi  of  work,  they  will  have  to  take  up  some  other  Idnd  ai  work 
at  a  much  less  wage,  because  tjney  are  specially  traioed. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Voorhees,  you  have  these  statements  in  youf 
brief y  have  you  ? 

Mv.  VooRHXXs.  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  la^^  extent.  I  ha^e 
been  elaborating  on  the  brief. 

Tlw  Ghaibkan.  You  have  taken  considerable  time;  and  while  we 
do  not  want  to  hurry  you,  there  are  a  nuunber  of  gentlemen  here  who 
want  to  be  heaffd  thla  morning. 

Mr.  VooRHEBs.  I  wish  to  tnaak  vtMi  for  your  very  kind  attention. 
Ijf'\^i  state  that  Mr.  Hay  is  here,  of  the  Haiv^Budd^  Manufacturiag 
Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  who  are  the  oldest  aad  me  largest  manufactiuwrs 
of  wrought  anvils  in  this  country,  and  were  the  manufacturers  of  the 
£rst  wrought  anvils  made  in  America. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  hear  Mr.  Hay  briefly.  I  think 
the  committee  understands  this  question  very  thoroughly. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Vooriiees  is  as  follows : 

IN|rB   anvils   of  WBOUGHT   IBON  OB  STEEL. 

H.  R.  lbG42. — An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize 
duiies,  and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpoeee,** 
approved  August  5,  1909. 

Paragraph  17  of  the  dutiable  list  provides  as  follows: 

Anvils  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel  combined,  by  whatever  process  made, 
or  in  whatever  stage  of  manufacture^  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Prior  to  the  McKinley  law,  which  provided  for  a  rate  of  duty  on 
anvils  imported  into  this  country  2  J  cents  per  pound,  wrought  or 
forged  anvils  of  iron  or  steel  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 
All  such  anvils  in  use  in  this  country  were  imported  from  England  or 
Germany.  The  "Peter  Wright"  anvil,  made  in  England,  was  the 
best  known  and  more  generally  used  anvil  throughout  tne  United 
States;  the  "Trenton''  anvil,  made  in  Germany,  was  the  next  best 
known  anvil  at  that  time.  It  is  with  these  anvils  as  a  standard  that 
all  American-made  wrought  anvils  are  compared  by  users  of  such  an 
article.  Within  a  few  years  there  has  appeared  in  the  American 
markets  an  imported  Swedish  cast-steel  anvil,  made  in  Sweden,  and 
claimed  to  be  made  of  solid  steel  made  from  Swedish  charcoal  iron. 

The  manufacture  of  wrought  anvils  in  this  country  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  encouragement  given  this  industry  under  the  McKinley 
and  Dmgley  tariflF  schedules,  and  under  the  rate  of  duty  allowed 
under  those  schedules  the  competition  with  imported  anvils  was  very 
sharp. 

Subsequent  to  the  taking  eflFect  of  the  McKinley  law  the  manufac- 
turers or  the  Trenton  anvu  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  anvils 
in  Germany  and  established  a  plant  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  Columbus  Forge  &  Iron  Co.  began  the  manufacture 
of  wrought  anvUs. 

In  1894  the  tariff  rate  of  duty  on  anvils  was  2J  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  importations  that  year  were  736.915  pounds;  in  1895  this 
duty  was  reduced  to  If  cents  per  pound  and  the  importations  for  that 
year  and  the  succeeding  year  aggregated  over  1,000,000  pounds  per 
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year.  In  1898,  under  the  Dingley  law,  the  rate  of  duty  was  increajBed 
to  1|  cents  per  pound,  and  the  importations  from  1898  to  1907,  inclu- 
sive,  averaged  about  600,000  pounds  per  year.  In  1907  the  impor- 
tations amounted  to  709,749  pounds. 

In  1909  the  original  Payne  bill  provided  a  rate  of  duty  of  1|  cents  pef 
pound,  the  same  as  tihe  £>ingley  law.  The  Senate  amendment  proviaed 
for  a  rate  of  duty  of  1  f  cents  per  pound,  a  cut  of  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound,  making  a  lower  rate  than  m  1895  and  1896,  when  the  impor- 
tations amounted  to  over  1,000,000  pounds  for  each  of  those  years. 
The  Senate  amendment  prevailed  and  the  rate  of  duty  under  the 
Payne-Aldrich  law  became  If  cents  per  pound,  and  dunng^  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1911,  the  importations  of  anvils  into  the  United 
States  amounted  to  1,310,863  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of  S66,77K 
with  an  ad  valorem  v^ue  per  unit  of  quantity  of  0.051  cent  per 
pound,  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  31.95  per  cent; 

The  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of  wrought  anvils  in  the 
United  States  to-day  is  the  Hay-Budden  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  the  second  largest  is  the  Columbus  Forge  &  Iron 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  the  third  largest  is  the  Columbus  Anvil  & 
Foiling  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  there  are  other  manufactureis 
of  American  wrought  anvils,  but  they  are  small,  and  the  record  of 
their  product  can  not  be  ascertained. 

The  aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  wrought  or  foiled  anvils 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1907  was  about 
3,000,000  pounds,  one-half  of  which  were  produced  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  such  anvils  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1911  was  about  2,600,000  pounds,  a 
decline  of  about  400,000  pounds,  while  the  increase  in  importatioDs 
for  the  year  1911  over  1907  was  601,114  pounds,  which  increase  in 
importations  represents  between  $30,000  and  $35,000  in  valuation, 
and  which  increase  in  importations  was  due  to  the  reduction  in  tiie 
tariff  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law, 
the  price  of  anvils  sold  by  the  American  manufacturers  remaining  the 
same,  thereby  enabling  the  American  manufacturers  to  raaintain 
the  wages  paid  for  labor. 

Under  the  Dingley  law  imported  anvils  were  laid  down  at  seaports 
of  the  United  States  at  from  i  cent  to  |  cent  per  pound  less  than 
American  manufacturers  can  sell  their  product  to  jobbers,  aUowing  & 
fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  im- 
ported anvils  came  into  our  seaports  at  about  1  cent  per  pound  less 
than  the  American  manufacturers  can  produce  wrought  anvils  at  a 
fair  profit.  The  only  advantage  the  American  manufacturer  has  over 
the  unported  anvil  shipped  into  this  country  under  the  present  Payne- 
Aldrich  law  is  the  freight  rates  to  the  interior,  and  even  this  advan- 
tage has  been  lost  to  a  great  extent  by  entry  of  imported  anvils  at 
New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 

The  freight  on  Swedish  cast-steel  anvils  from  Stockliolm,  which  is 
the  shipping  point  for  this  class  of  ffoods  to  this  country,  to  New 
Orleans,  is  30  cents  per  100  pounds;  tne  freight  rate  from  New  YoA 
to  New  Orleans  is  40  cents  per  100  pounds;  the  freight  rate  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  New  Orleans  is  about  25  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and  the  freight  rate  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  New  York  is  27  cents 
per  100  pounds. 
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The  principal  cost  of  producinff  American  wrought  anvib  is  labor, 
as  the  finished  product  is  the  result  of  working  over  selected  scrap  iron 
or  in  the  working  up  of  steel  biUets.  The  manufacture  of  wrought 
anvils  requires  skilled  labor,  and  wages  consistent  therewith  should 
be  paid  such  labor. 

The  scale  of  wages  paid  to  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  an- 
vils in  America  in  comparison  with  the  wages  paid  for  such  labor  in 
Sweden  and  Germany  is  as  follows: 

Wages  paid  in  United  States  (Jvmace  men,  per  week  of  50  hours). 

Heater $17.00 

Hammermen 17. 00 

Firemen 12. 00 

Helper 12 .  00 

Hammer  driver 9. 00 

Average  per  day 2. 2S 

Anvil  makers 34. 00 

2  helpers,  at  |20 40. 00 

Boy 10.00 

Average  per  day. 3. 67 

Horn  drawers: 

Blacksmith 26.00 

2  helpers,  at  $18 36. 00 

Average  per  day 3. 50 

Grinders 16. 00 

Average  per  day 2. 60 

Average  wages  for  all  classes,  $1.82  per  day,  or  20  cents  per  hour  at  9  hours  per  day. 

Wages  paid  in  Sweden  {5S-hour  week). 

Furnace  men $4. 50^5. 75 

Blacksmith 7.00-8.50 

Blacksmith  helpers 3.86-  4.29 

Holders 7.00-8.60 

Machinists 5. 00-  7. 00 

Grinders 7.00 

Average  per  hour .11 

Average  per  day .99 

The  blacksmith  wages  in  Germany,  as  per  record  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  issue  1909,  is  $1.19  to  $1.66  per  day  for 
forgers,  against  American  wages  of  $2.25  to  $3.57.  Board  and  lodging 
per  day  24  cents  in  Germany;  board  and  lodging  $1  per  day  in 
America. 

This  class  of  labor  in  America  is  not  overpaid  now,  and  should  not 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  reduction;  on  the  contrary,  all  reasonable 
encouragement  should  be  given  it. 

Inasmuch  as  the  principal  expense  in  the  manufacture  of  anvils  is 
for  labor,  that  element  would  necessarily  be  the  first  to  suffer  by 
reason  of  increased  importations,  which  would  naturally  occur  under 
the  proposed  reduction  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  which  is 
less  than  half  the  present  duty  of  If  cents  per  pound  estimated  on  an 
ad  valorem  basis. 

We  can  not  produce  a  cast-steel  anvil  in  this  country  that  will 
compete  with  the  imported  Swedish  cast-steel  anvil  on  account  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  Swedish  ores  and  the  low  cost  of  labor. 
The  Swedish  raw  material  has  natural  physical  quaUties  that  are 
superior  to  the  American  raw  material  for  the  purposes  of  manufac- 
turing cast-steel  anvils.  Therefore  it  is  apparent  that  without  the 
advantages  of  a  tariff  duty  of  at  least  the  present  rate  the  American 
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manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  the  imported  anvils  and  pay  the 
present  amount  of  waces. 

Senator  Williahb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  couple  of  let- 
ters— I  presume  the  chairman  has  received  similar  ones — which  per- 
haps should  be  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chafrman.  What  letters  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  Williams.  One  of  them  is  from  George  Borgfeldt,  of  Nev 
York,  who  seems  to  be  in  the  customs  department  there,  simplj  ask- 
ing for  various  amendments.  The  other  is  from  the  Block  li^t 
Co.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  gentleman  who  writes  this  letter 
tells  the  usual  story  that  if  we  should  pass  this  bill  he  would  have  Is 
reduce  his  labor  to  starvation  wages,  and  could  'not  live,  and  wouU 
have  to  buy  part  of  his  materials  abroad,  etc.  I  tliink  he  intended 
that  that  sliould  go  in  the  record.  I  do  not  know.  I  just  brought  the 
letters  so  that,  being  a  Democrat  and  they  being  on  the  other  side, 
I  could  not  be  accused  of  not  presenting  them  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  presented.  After  these  hearings  an 
closed  we  will  go  over  the  letters  very  carefully  and  print  only  such 
•of  them  as  OTesent  new  facts. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  well.  Then  I  will  take  that  as  a  guide 
and  will  leave  the  Chair  to  attend  to  that  matter  unless  there  is  some- 
thing in  my  correspondence  which  I  desire  to  have  incorporated  in 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  Any  member  of  the  committee  csn 
have  inserted  anything  he  wishes. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JAMES  HAT,  OF  BEOOKLTV,  N.  T.,  BSFBB- 

SEirrnro  the  hat-buddeh  MAHUFACTUEnra  co. 

Mr.  Hay.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  state  Ihai 
I  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  wrought-iron  anvils  in  this  countiy, 
and  of  course  it  was  through  the  protection  afforded  bv  the  tiy^  that 
we  were  able  to  make  them.  I  snould  like  to  state,  alsOy  that  'we  an 
to-day  making  a  solid  forged- steel  anvil  that  we  are  putting  on  the 
market  in  such  a  way  that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  compete  even  with 
the  Swedish  anvil.  As  Mr.  Voorhees  has  lust  statea,  ihe  wrought- 
iron  anvil  has  defects  in  regard  to  the  steel  becoming  loose  and  the 
weld  at  the  waist  becoming  loose.  We  have  a  patented  process 
whereby  we  can  make  a  solid  steel  anvil  in  one  piece  from  a  forging. 

That  is  about  all  I  can  say  in  regard  to  the  matter.  We  expect  at  a 
future  date  to  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign-made  anvils.  But  I 
trust  the  committee  will  not  reduce  the  duty,  as  it  is  low  enough  now. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  CHARLES  D.  F0B8TTH,  OF  PBILADBLFniA. 

PA.,  BEPBESEinnro  the  katioitai  xtmbbeixa  frake  ca. 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  Question  concerning  which  there  is  mudi 
misunderstanding.  I  think  Mr.  Forsyth  can  explain  it  to  the  com- 
mittee in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  paragraph  in  the 
bill  applying  to  our  industry  is  on  page  13,  paragraph  39,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs  and  stretchers,  composed  in  chief  value  of  iron^  steel,  or 
other  metal,  in  frames  or  otherwise,  and  tubes  for  umbrellas,  wholly  or  partiaUy 
finished,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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That  applies^  as  w^  uuderstand;  to  the  ribs  and  rod^  and  frames 
but  not  to  the  umbrella  furniture. 

Theye  is  a  sample,  gentlemen,  of  what  we  call  a  solid  rib,  made  of 
round  wire  [producing  samples].  Here  ftre  the  paragon  ribs,  made  of 
Swedish  steel,  which  enter  into  the  better  class  of  umbrellas.  Here 
is  the  p9.ragon  frame,  and  this  is  the  solid  frame.    Here  are  the  rods. 

The  Chaibaian.  What  do  those  frames  sell  for,  Mr.  Forsyth? 

Mr.  FoRSYxn.  This  paragon  fra.me,  which  enters  into  the  better 
class  of  umbrellas,  is  sold  for  12J  cents  ready  to  put  on  the  handle 
and  the  cover. 

The  Chairman.  An  umbrella  that  is  covered  on  that  frame  would 
sell  for  about  what  price  to  the  consumer  ? 

►'  Mr.  FoRSYXH.  To  the  consumer,  for  anywhere  from  about  80  oexdM 
upward. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  product  constitutes  only  12  cents  oint 
of  80  cents  or  $1  or  $1.50  in  the  price  of  the  covering? 

Mr.  FoEsyxn.  I  might  say  up  to  $30,  if  you  please,  because  it  is 
the  handle  and  tlie  cover  that  make  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  bring  out  the  idea  that  this  industry, 
which  is  a  very  important  one,  involving  some  dozen  concerns,  manu- 
factures a  product  that  is  a  very  insignificant  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
umbrella. 

Mr.  FoRSYXH.  This  frame  sells  for  about  8J  cents,  naade  of  solid 
round  wire. 

Senator  McCumbsr.  That  includes  the  handle  that  you  have  with 
it,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  FoRSYXH.  That  includes  the  rod,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  this  duty  were  completely  abol- 
ished, or  if  it  were  doubled,  it  would  hardly  affect  the  price  of  an 
umbrella  to  the  extent  of  a  cent  ? 

Mr.  FoRSYXH.  If  all  our  plants  were  closed  and  all  of  this  foreij 
material  were  to  come  in,  it  would  not  make  a  revenue  under  this  bi 
as  far  as  I  can  figure  it  out,  of  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  thousan< 
dollars.    Do  I  make  that  clear  1 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  in  your  own  way  now,  Mr.  Forsyth,  and 
make  any  statement  you  wish  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoRsyxH.  Here  is  the  condition,  gentlemen:  There  is  a  sted 
rod  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  which  is  made  out  of  sheeta 
rolled  and  bra^^ed  and  hard  soldered,  and  I  doubt  if  you  oan  purchase 
to-day,  in  carload  lots,  welded  iron  pipe  of  that  length  for  the  price  at 
which  we  sell  this  finished  product     ^  ^  ^ 

^  Senator  Williams.  "Why  is  that? 

'  Mr.  FoRSYXH.  That  I  can  not  answer,  Senator.  There  is  the  result. 
That  rod  is  sold  for  about  2 J  cents;  and  if  you  will  look  into  it  I  doubt 
if  you  can  buy  a  piece  of  one-eighth  iron  pipe  the  length  of  that  welded 
rod  for  that  price. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  can  not  explain  why  that  is? 

Mr.  FoRSYXH.  No;  I  can  not. 

I  am  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  an  elaborate  paper  here 
to  read  to  you,  as  some  of  my  predecessors  have  had.  I  dia  not  come 
prepared  for  that.  This  is  my  first  experience  before  a  body  of  this 
kina;  but  I  will  answer  any  question  I  can.  There  is  the  product. 
That  is  all  I  can  say  to  you. 
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Senator  MoCumbbb.  What  is  the  value  of  all  of  the  product  of  tiie 
United  States  in  this  line  f 

Mr.  FoBSTTH.  Senator,  for  three  years,  as  nearly  as  we  could  set  it 
it.  we  took  the  average,  and  it  did  not  exceed  $1,000,000  for  umoreDi 
ribs,  rods,  and  furniture. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  The  proposed  duty  is  30  per  cent  is  it! 

Mr.  FoBSTTH.  Thirty  per  cent;  ves,  sir.  We  have  always  enjoyed 
50  per  cent  duty,  and  I  do  not  see  now  it  is  possible  for  us  to  exist  for 
less  than  that. 

Senator  Williams.  The  item  of  labor  is  your  trouble,  is  it  noti 

Mr.  FoBSTTH.  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  many  importations  of  these  rods  and 
frames? 

Mr.  FoBSYTH.  There  are  very  few  importations  of  rods,  Senator. 
This  is  purely  an  American  product.  I  think  if  any  of  you  genife- 
men  have  been  abroad  and  have  purchased  umbralas  there,  too 
have  gotten  them  all  mounted  on  shanks  or  wooden  sticks.  Moet 
of  them  are  made  in  this  country  on  the  steel  rod.  It  makes  a  neater 
umbrella  and  a  very  much  better  finish. 

Senator  Williams.  A  moment  ago  you  said  you  had  one  of  pur 
products  there  that  wa  made  of  Swedish  iron. 

Mr.  FoBSTTH.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  paragon  wire.  That  is  whiJ 
makes  this  rib. 

Senator  Williams.  Does  the  Swedish  iron  have  to  he  imported! 

Mr.  FoBSYTH.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  the  material  [indicating]. 

Senator  Williams.  I  will  not  know  much  more  about  it  after  I 
see  it  than  I  did  before. 

Mr.  FoBSTTH.  You  would,  right  away,  if  you  should  see  them 
together. 

Senator  Williams.  My  point  is,  what  part  of  this  do  you  import! 

Mr.  FoBSTTH.  All  of  this  that  is  grooved.  We  import  that  in  the 
Swedish  rod.  ^  ^ 

Senator  Williams.  You  import  it  in  the  crude  iron  form  ? 

Mr.  FoBSYTH.  In  the  crude,  in  the  rod:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  this  is  made  out  of  Swedish  ore  I 

Mr.  FoBSTTH.  All  of  it  has  to  be  made  out  of  Swedish  rods,  except 
this  little  lap  here,  and  this  little  fork,  and  this  cap  here,  and  that 
piece  of  wire  [indicating]. 

Senator  Williams.  So  you  have  the  trouble  of  importation  to  con- 
tend with,  too  ? 

Mr.  Forsyth.  We  have  that  to  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 

What  is  known  as  umbrella  furniture^  gentlemen,  is  the  ruimtf 
here,  this  notch  on  the  end,  this  case  nm,  the  cap  that  is  unde^ 
neath  it,  and  this  wedge. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  make  the  frame  ? 

Mr.  FoRSTTH.  No,  sir;  we  make  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman..  Do  you  make  the  handle? 

Mr.  Forsyth.  No,  sir.  We  make  the  rods,  the  ribs,  and  the 
furniture. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  metal  parts  ? 

Mr.  Forsyth.  All  the  metal  parts. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  sell  it  to  the  manufacturer  of  umbreIlM» 
who  assembles  the  other  materials  ? 
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Mr.  FoBSTTH.  The  umbrella  manufactxirer  is  merely  an  assembler. 
i  great  many  of  them  buy  the  frames  complete,  lliere  are  others 
irho  buy  them  knocked  down,  and  put  them  together. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  they  clothe  them  and  put  the  handle  on 
;hem;  do  they? 

Mr.  FoBSTTH.  What  they  do  is  merely  to  put  the  cover  and  the 
landle  on  them,  those  being  the  expensive  parts. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  say  a  thing  hke  that  costs  8}  cents  ? 

Mr.  FoESYTH.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figure,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  wondering  how  the  finished  umbrella 
;ame  to  cost  so  much. 

Mr.  FoBSYTH.  The  soUd  frame,  or  the  cheap  frame,  is  sold  for  8i 
'.ents.  The  paragon  frame  is  sold  for  11  ^  cents.  Perhaps  this  would 
jive  you  a  little  better  idea  of  the  position  we  stand  in  to-day.  We 
jould  not  add  one  cent  to  the  price  of  that  frame;  it  would  allow  the 
oreign  goods  to  enter  the  market. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  something.  About  the  cheap- 
est umbrella  I  can  buy  is  one  that  sells  for  a  doflar.  I  generally  buy 
ihe  cheapest  I  can  get.  I  always  ask  for  the  cheapest,  because  I  lose 
t  before  it  wears  out.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  unmense  diflFerence 
>etween  the  price  of  that  umbrella  and  the  mateiials  that  enter  into 
t?  There  is  your  SJ  or  11  cents.  After  that,  the  cheapest  handle 
vill  cost  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  FoESTTH.  I  think  this  [indicating]  is  about  as  cheap  a  handle 
IS  is  made.  I  really  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  that  part  of  the 
ndustry.  But  our  customers,  the  manufacturers,  tell  us  that  they 
\eXl  for  about  62  J  cents — the  kind  of  umbrella  that  you  speak  of  buy- 
ng;  for  about  $1. 

Senator  Williams.  Even  at  62 J  cents,  have  you  any  approximate 
dea  of  what  that  handle  would  cost  ? 

Mr.  FoBSYTH.  You  mean  this  wooden  handle  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBSTTH.  No;  I  have  not.    That  is  not  in  our  line,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  any  approximate  idea  of  the  cost  of 
;he  commonest  sort  of  a  gloria  cover  tnat  goes  on  an  umbrella  of 
;hat  sort  ? 

Mr.  FoBSTTH.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  That  is  entirely  out  of  my 
ine.     We  produce  only  the  metal  part. 

Senator  Williams.  But  after  you  put  the  metal  part  in  it,  which 
s  the  part  that  involves  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  a  jgood  deal  of  manu- 
'actunng  and  a  very  slight  amount  of  raw  material,  vou  charge  the 
inal  product  with  only  about  11  cents,  even  for  the  best  thing  that 
rou  produce  ? 

Mr.  FoBSTTH.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  very  article  enters  into  an 
imbrella  that  you  would  pay  up  to  any  old  price  for.  The  price  is 
iue  to  the  handle  and  the  cover. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  With  a  celluloid  handle,  a  silk  covering,  and 
b  little  nickel-plated  ferrule  around  some  part  of  it,  that  womd  be 
tbout  a  $5  um  Drella,  would  it  not  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  some  of  them  bring  $20.  But  I  am 
iaUdng  about  the  cheapest  umbrella  you  can  buy.  My  experience 
ill  over  the  United  States  is  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  one 
or  less  than  $1.  Generally,  when  I  go  into  a  store  and  ask  Tor  the 
cheapest  possible  umbreUa,  they  say  the  price  of  it  is  SI. 25;  and  then 
[  lose  it  by  the  time  the  next  rain  comes  along. 
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Mr.  FossTTH.  Xou  ajre  «  pretty  good  ou8to;m)9r  fpr  us.     We  Jl^^e  tbat 

kuxd  of  people. 

I  see  umorellas  with  this  cheap  frame  for  aaie  in  stumps  for  about  50 
ce^t89 1  think;  but  the  cover  on  them  is  a  pretty  me%i;i  affair. 

Here  is  an  umbrella  that  I  picked  up  in  one  of  our  customer's  sb<^ 
just  to  bring  down  here  with  me.  That  has  a  fair  silk  cov^r  on  it.  It 
IS  a  cheap  &air,  but  they  sold  it  to  me  for  }1.25.  Of  course,  that  is 
the  wholesale  price,  but  that  umbrella  has  a  silk  cover. 

Senator  Williams-  Is  it  gloria  silk  or  real  sj}k? 

Mr.  Forsyth.  Now,  you  are  asking  me  one  question  too  xaaj^.  I 
am  not  in  that  end  of  it  at  all.  But  they  have  a  very  lean  ijguiustij. 
When  those  gentlemen  come  b^ore  you  I  hope  you  will  give  tfam 
soma  consideration.    What  do  you  suppose  their  profits  are  per  piece! 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  no  idea;  but  you  say  you  do  not  Injiffv 
much  about  their  business. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  I  know  only  what  tJuey  tejl  me  and  what  I  gather 
from  our  experience  with  thjem.  They  tell  inie  that  their  pro:£fi^ 
piece  do  not  exceed  3  cents. 

Senator  Williams.  On  an  umbrella  ? 

Mr.  Forsyth.  On  an  umbrella;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  yet  they  sell  for  62^  cents  the  umbidk 
I  buy  for  $1. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  a  very  lean  business. 

Senator  MgCumber.  That  includes  the  cost  of  the  handle^  and  tbt 
silk  that  is  used,  and  the  labor  ?  That  makes  up  the  balance  of  \ht 
62i  cents^  or  whatever  it  may  be  i 

Mr.  Forsyth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  concerns  manufacture  these  frames i 

Mr.  Forsyth.  There  are  nve  concerns  manufacturing  ribs  vti 
stretchers;  there  are  five  manufacturing  rods;  there  are  about  ei^t 
manufacturing  furniture;  and  there  are  about  thr^e  or  four  rod  plants 
idle. 

Senator  Williams.  Wliere  are  th^  chiefly  situated  t 

Mr.  Forsyth.  In  Philadelphia.  There  are  three  that  manufapjbn 
ribs  and  rods;  and  of  those  three  there  are  two  th^t  are  ^tuij^ 
manufacturing. 

Senator  Williams.  The  object  of  my  question  was  to  find  whelker 
they  were  situated  mainly  on  the  seacoast  or  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  There  are  none  of  them  in  the  interior. 

Senator  Williams.  So  they  ore  right  on  the  seacpadt,  where,  if 
there  were  any  foreign  competition,  they  would  feel  it  ? 

Mr,  Forsyth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  The  water  freight  rate  would  be  a  slight  thing. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  The  cost  of  this  material  has  been  very  inuch  re- 
duced since  1901.  The  selling  price  of  the  ribs  has  been  reduced  in 
that  time  about  25  per  cent.  These  rods,  before  I  was  connected  with 
the  industry,  sold  as  liigh  as  1 18  a  gross.  They  now  ixet  us  about  S4^ 
I  think  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  bought  an  umbrella  abroad  n^ 
centlv,  you  found  that  you  paid  as  much  for  that  umb;reUa  abroad  as 
you  do  in  this  country,  and  you  did  not  get  nearly  sp  good  an  artjbclia. 

Senator  Williams.  If  that  is  the  case — I  do  notlcpow,  of  coiirse; 
I  do  not  often  get  an  opportunity  to  go  abroad — but  if  we  are  paying 
as  much  for  umbrellas  abroad  as  we  arc  here  and  are  not  ffettii^  u 
good  an  umbrella,  why  can  you  not  stand  on  your  own  leetTwt- 
looted,  and  compete  with  these  people  ? 
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Mr.  FoMTTH.  I  cAn  not  answer  that  Question.     I  do  not  kno\^. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Forsyth.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  McCtjmbek.  If  we  should  remove  this  ''robber  tariff"  of 
ihotxt  4|  cients  on  the  cheaper  class  of  prodxict,  how  much  benefit 
^ould  the  consumer  get  in  tne  purchase  of  a  $1  or  a  S2  or  a  94  trm<- 
5reflla? 

Mr.  FoRSTTH.  So  far  as  our  end  of  it  is  concerned,  the  metal  end  6f 
t,  it  would  not  make  2  cents  difference  on  that  frame. 

Senator  Williams.  But  would  it  not  make  a  difference  of  2  oeorts? 

Senator  MgCumber.  It  would  make  a  difference  of  4  cents  if  it  was 
iO  per  cent.  If  the  tariff  was  50  per  cent,  assxHning  that  it  was  a(Med 
)0  the  cost  of  the  product,  it  would  be  about  4  cents,  would  it  liot^ 

Mr.  Forsyth.  1  can  not  figure  that  out,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose,  just  for  the  sake  of  afgnment,  that 
t  wt»s  4  cents-  then,  if  the  consumer  got  that  4  cents,  he  could  not  get 
t  unless  you  lost  it  in  the  price,  could  he  ? 

Mr.  Forsyth.  What  I  figure  is  this :  If  the  goods  all  came  in  rnider 
^  present  rate  and  we  were  closed  up,  I  can  assure  you  it  would  not 
iiake  2  cents  difference. 

Senator  Williams.  To  the  Goverhment  ? 

Mt.  Porstyth.  No;  to  the  consumer-^that  is,  so  fa^  as  our  erid  of 
ihe  product  is  concerned. 

Stetator  Wi^xbam.  If  it  did  make 2  eents  difference  to  the  conMmier, 
t  would  make  that  much  difference,  would  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  never  would  reach  him. 

Senator  Williams.  And  it  could  not  make  that  difference  Udlsss 
roti  had  to  sell  it  that  much  che^er? 

Mr. Forsyth.  Wecotddnotsetfitthatntfuchch^apelr.  tVeoMinot 
•educe  the  price  of  the  ^oduct  and  sell  it  that  mucn  cheaper.  It  ki 
innossible. 

Senator  WilllA^s.  What  I  Am  getting  at  ib  tWs:  Either  the  c<m- 
fMcLer  would  giet  a  reduction,  ot  you  woSd  not  be  hurt. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  I  doubt  very  much,  sir,  if  he  would  get  a  reductiote. 

Senator  Williams.  But  what  I  am  getting  at  is  tms:  Either  he 
^otild  get  a  reduction,  or  you  would  not  be  hurt — one  or  the  other. 
[f  the  consumer  got  a  reduction,  rt  would  be  beeftuse  you  would  have 
JO  sell  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  To  be  sure. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  the  consumer  did  not  get  any  reduction 
t  would  be  because  you  did  not  sell  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  That  isquite  true. 

Senator  McCumbkr.  Would  a  matter  of  2  or  3  cewts  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  fixing  the  retail  price  of  any  of  these  articles  ? 

Mr.  Forsyth.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCttmher.  Then  the  amonwt  would  be  so  small  that  i% 
vould  not  be  considered  at  all  in  the  retail  market  1 

Mr.  Forsyth.  Not  as  far  as  our  end  of  it  goes.  Another  thing, 
Senator:  We  are  the  people  that  are  obHged  to  have  the  exj^eiisive 
equipment  that  is  required  to  produce  these  goods.  This  is  all 
itrtomatic  machittety.  It  is  highly  specialized  itoftchinery.  We 
)uild  it  ourselves.     We  build  it  in  our  own  places. 

Senator  WtixiAMS.  Yon  have  machines  to  turn  out  a  thing  like 
;hat? 
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Mr.  Forsyth.  We  have  machines  that  perform  a  number  of 
operations.  There  are  many  operations  on  that  article — a  venr 
great  many  operations. 

Senator  WuLLiAMS.  I  understand;  but  about  how  majiy!  One 
machine  will  turn  out  about  how  much  within  a  given  time  f  And 
now  many  men  does  it  take  to  operate  it  1 

Mr.  Forsyth.  It  takes  a  man  and  a  boy  to  operate  one  of  the 
machines.  It  takes  an  operative  to  put  on  that  lap,  and  it  takes  «n 
operative  to  do  the  press  work  on  this  fork. 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  Is  that  done  with  a  maGhine,  too  ? 

Mr.  Forsyth.  Oh,  it  is  all  done  on  a  machine. 

Senator  WnxiAMs.  The  lap  and  everything  ? 

Mr.  Forsyth.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  About  how  many  laps  can  the  machine  put 
on,  say,  in  a  day's  work  of  10  hours  ? 

Mr.  Forsyth.  I  would  have  to  sit  down  and  do  some  figuring  m 
order  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Williams.  It  takes  figuring  for  all  these  things.  I  wanted 
to  arrive  at  some  idea  as  to  how  much  of  a  factor  the  day's  wage 
of  that  man  and  boy  constituted  when  you  took  the  total  product 
of  the  machine  which  they  operated. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  article  goes  thioii^ 
a  great  many  machines.    One  machine  does  not  make  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  know  that.  I  am  hammering  at  one  of  ihm 
now.    After  awhile  I  am  coming  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  There  are  .  a  great  many  operations  on  this  rib, 
starting  with  the  raw  material;  the  rod,  wnich  goes  to  a  rolling  miD. 
where  it  is  converted  into  this  fiat  wire. 

Senator  Williams.  In  order  to  arrive  at  what  I  want  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  later,  when  you  get  home  (if  you  can  not  do  it  now),  to 
send  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  to  be  put  in  as  a  part  of  your  state- 
ment, the  total  amount  for  which  you  sold  your  product  in  the 
years  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911;  also  your  total  wages  pay 
roll  for  each  of  those  years. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  You  wish  me  to  send  you  what,  sir  t 

Senator  Williams.  The  total  amoimt  for  wnich  you  aold  yoor 
product  in  1907,  1908,  1909, 1910,  and  1911. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  I  can  tell  you  now.  Do  you  mean  our  individual 
plant  or  all  of  the  manufacturers  i 

Senator  Williams.  I  mean  just  your  plant,  because  you  know 
about  that,  and  you  would  have  to  guess  at  the  others. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  i  es,  su:. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  I  want  your  wages  roll. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  For  what  years  ? 

Senator  Williams.  1907,  1908,  1909.  1910,  and  1911.  I  want 
your  wages  roll  for  each  of  those  vears — ^now  much  you  actually  paid. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  You  mean  for  tnree  years;  do  you  not,  air  ? 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  You  want  the  amoimt  of  the  pay  roll,  do  you,  during 
that  time? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.  Just  give  me  yom*  weekly  pay  roll  and  the 
annual  amount  paid  in  wages. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  Do  you  want  the  weekly  amount  or  the  annual 
amoimt  of  the  pay  roll ) 
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Senator  Welll^ms.  I  want  both. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  All  right. 

Senator  Williams.  If  any  amount  of  whet  you  enter  as  wages  is 
salaries  and  overhead  chaises,  I  want  that  kept  distinct  from  the 
amount  paid  to  the  men  who  are  operating  the  machines  and  doing 
the  actual  work. 

Mr.  FoRSTTH.  You  want  the  wages  of  the  operatives  independently 
and  separatd^ ) 

Senator.  Williams.  Yes. 

1^.  Forsyth.  We  work  57  J.hours  a  week.  We  have  a  half  holiday 
Saturday,  and  alwavB  have  had  in  this  business.  We  give  our 
people  a  semiannual  distribution.    That  is  voluntarily  given  to  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Include  that,  but  put  it  separately  from  the 
other  items. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  That  is  what  I  want  to  ask — whether  you  want  that 
to  go  in  there  or  not,  because  it  amoimts  to  something. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  I  want  it  to  go  in,  but  I  want  it  to  go  in 
under  a  separate  heading  of  ''semiannual distribution."  I  want  you 
to  show  the  amount  that  is  paid  them  each  year  as  ]rour  semiannual 
distribution,  because  I  think  that  is  fairly  to  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  your  wages. 

Mr.  FoRSTTH.  All  right,  sir.     You  shall  have  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Sut  I  want  it  to  appear  distinctly  and  sepa- 
rately. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  If  there  is  anything  else  that  I  can  do  for  you, 
gentlemen,  please  let  me  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  understand  the  matter,  Mr. 
Forsyth.  I  was  anxious  to  have  you  explain  the  real  nature  of  this 
duty,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Members  of  Congress,  is  on  the 
umbrella  instead  of  on  the  frame. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  We  have  an  expensive  equipment  for  this  entire 
industry.  You  can  readily  understand  that.  Senator.  You  can 
understand  that  it  takes  an  expensive  equipment  to  make  a  product 
of  that  kind. 

Senator  Williams.  I  should  think  some  of  the  machinery  that  does 
that  work  must  be  pretty  delicate  machinery. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  leave  these  samples  with 
you? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  leave  them  with  the  committee,  and  they 
will  be  considered  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  your 
attention. 

STATEHEKT  OF  MB.  FBAVE  B.  VBEEIAHD,  OF  BATOHVE,  V.  J., 
BEPBESEVTHrO  THE  EXECXTTIVE  BOABD  OF  THE  STEW 
JEBSET  STATE  BUILDDra  TBADES. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Mr.  Chaiman  and  Senators,  in  appearing  before 
this  committee  on  tariff  revision  I  am  acting  for  the  working  people 
who  are  aflBliated  with  the  building  trades  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  in  number.  Those  people 
are  directly  interested  in  my  appearance  here^  to-day.  There  art 
others  who  are  indirectly  interested,  who  are  affiliated  with  our  trade 
organizations  in  the  State,  and  who  I  presume  would  like  to  have  th| 
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same  attention  given  to  tariff  revision  by  this  committee  as  I  wiD  ask 
you  for. 

Senator  McCtTiiBER.  The  30,000  are  in  the  State  of  New  Jersev* 

Mr.  VftEELAND.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  the  Ones  connected  rffrectlv 
with  the  building  trades  interests  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey . 

Senator  McCxtmber.  If  the  matter  affects  30,000  people  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  can  you  tell  how  many  it  would  affect  tnroughout  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  No;  I  could  not,  directly,  as  we  do  not  keep  the 
data  of  our  trades  organizations  within  our  State  organizations. 
Those  figures  could  be  gotten  from  any  of  our  international  orrganiza- 
tions. 

Senator  Williams.  \\Tiat  do  you  mean  by  ''the  building  trades"? 
Just  what  trades  are  included  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  sheet-metal  work- 
ers^ marble  cutters,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  electrical  workers,  and 
building  trades  mechanics  and  laborers  in  general. 

Senator  Williams.  Carpenters  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Carpenters;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Bricklayers  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  the  entire  class  of  labor  employed  in  Vbe 
erection  of  buildings,  from  the  excavation  to  the  focking  of  the  front 
door. 

We  feel,  as  an  organization,  that  while  this^  revision  of  the  taiiff 
does  not  affect  any  of  the  building  material  in  its  handling  by  us  on 
the  building,  yet  it  does  have  the  effect  of  creating  an  unrest  among 
the  employers,  and  stagnation  in  business,  as  it  were,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  the  tariff  revision;  and  that  directly 
affects  us,  or  those  aflUiated  with  us. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  you,  then,  never  have  a  tariff  revision f 
Would  you  just  stand  indefinitely  on  whatever  happened  to  be  the 
tariff  for  fear  a  revision  might  produce  disturbance  f 

Mr.  Vreeland.  .  If  the  tariff  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  wor&ii^ 
people,  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  general,  I  would  say  "JTever 
nave  a  tariff  revision.^' 

Senator  Williams.  If  the  tariff  were  100  per  cent  upon  everything, 
anv  agitation  for  revision  would  necessarily  produce  some  d^ree  of 
halting  and  some  degree  of  disturbance  in  business  in  the  case  of  people 
who  were  waiting  to  see  if  they  coxild  not  get  things  cheaper,  woula  it 
not,  no  matter  how  high  it  was? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  If  the  100  per  cent  were  a  prevalent  condition,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  would;  but  it  is  not. 

Senator  Williams.  You  think,  then,  that  an  agitn^on  would  not 
create  any  disturbance  ?  In  other  words,  if  the  tariff  was  too  hi^, 
an  agitation  to  reduce  it  would  not  disturb  business  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  It  would  depend  entirdy.  Senator,  on  how  much 
you  wanted  to  reduce  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  if  the  agitation  was  to  reduce  it  reason- 
ably, let  us  say,  do  you  think  that  would  bring  about  disturbaAcd  ill 
business  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Why,  no;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Williams,  i  ou  do  not  t 

liT.  VBfeEtAKD.  No,  I  do  not. 
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Senfttof  Williams.  Then  if  th6  tariflF  was  too  high  and  it  was  ptxh 
posed  to  reduce  it  reasonably,  you  do  not  think  that  ought  to  distuA 
cmsiness  t 

Mr.  VirtfiiftLAND.  Not  unldss  that  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  open 
the  gateway  for  foreign  importations. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  in  your  opinion  any  reduction 
of  tariff  that  would  permit  any  competition  with  the  American  monu- 
fa<5turer .would  disttirb  business? 

Mr.  VBE«LATffi>.  Why,  yes. 

Senator  Williams  .  So  that  you  stand  here  representing  the  idea 
that  the  American  manufacturer  must  have  no  competition  from 
abroad  ) 

Mr.  Vreeland.  In  a  sens^;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  WrtLtAMs.  If  in  a  sense  that  is  your  position,  then  in  a 
^ttwe  you  Are  in  faror  of  a  prohibitire  tariff  upon  all  imports,  are 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Vr«elani>.  Where  it  Will  directly  affect  the  wagfe  scale  of  ihi» 
cotmtry  I  am. 

Senator  Williams.  Whether  or  not  it  directly  affects  the  wage 
scale  is^  a  matter  of  argument.  But  you  hare  taken  the  position  that 
it  Would  affect  the  wage  scale;  and  logically  your  position  is,  is  it 
not,  that  you  must  prohibit  all  foreign  competition  with  American 
manufacturers  because,  in  your  opinion,  if  you  hare  foreign  comfpe- 
tition  with  American  manufacturers  it  does  affect  the  wage  scale  f 

Mr,  Vreeland.  I  must  make  my  position  clear,  Senator.  In  our 
business  Hfe  as  mechanics  or  working  people  we  find  that  we  fcave 
to  get  iust  a^  much  as  we  possibly  can  for  our  labor.  The  coto<fition» 
of  Rvelihood  are  such  in  tnis  country  that  we  find  that  our  expense 
increase  faster  than  our  w*aees  increase.  I  will  say  this:  I  think  the 
jjttrtJemen  who  are  thorougKhf  f amiKar  with  the  tariff,  and  with  its 
flkr-reaching  effect  upon  the  business  people  of  the  country,  *ouId 
be  very  careful  not  to  disturb  settled  conaitions  by  a  revision  of  the 
tariff. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Here  are  a  lot 
Of  fttten  who  are  engaged  in  the  building  trades — carpenters,  brick- 
htyers,  hodcarrie^rs,  everybody  that  is  engaged,  as  you  say,  from 
digging  out  the  foundations  to  the  top;  the  men  who  are  operating 
derricks,  and  everybody  else.  Would  you  imagine  that  their  chances 
for  employment  would  be  increased  or  decreased  by  (Aieapening  the 
products  out  of  which  buildings  are  erected?  In  other  words,  if 
people  could  get  more  cheaply  structural  steel,  stone,  and  wood,  and 
everything  out  of  which  buildings  are  erected,  would  that  Increase 
or  decrease  the  amount  of  building  ? 

Mr.  Vre*lant>.  Senator,  I  must  answer  your  question  in  this  way, 
if  you  will  permit  me.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  class  of  business 
ventures  in  this  country  that  is  affected  by  a  steady  or  an  unsteady 
market  more  than  the  erection  of  buildings.  If  there  are  any  doubts 
at  all  as  to  the  tightness  of  money,  or  an  unsettled  condition,  I,  as  a 
prospective  builder,  will  not  build  until  I  am  absolutely  certain  of  a 
settled  condition.    That  is  the  way  it  affects  us. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  that  is  true,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  am  ready  to  admit  that  any  revision  of  any  tariff,  no  matter 
how  high  or  how  low,  causes  a  temporary  flutter,  which  does  have  a 
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temporarily  bad  effect.  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  howoTer,.  I 
am  asking  you  this  question:  In  the  case  of  a  house,  the  materials  in 
which  now  cost,  say,  $15,000,  if  it  could  be  built  for  S12,000  because 
materials  were  cheaper,  would  that  increase  or  decrease  the  amount 
of  building  ? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  The  actual  cost  of  the  material  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.  Suppose  the  materials  of  a  house  which 
now  cost  SI 5,000  could  be  purchased  for  $12,000,  would  that  increase 
or  decrease  tne  amount  of  ouilding  operations  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  In  some  instances  it  would  decrease  it. 

Senator  Williams.  In  some  instances  it  would  decrease  it  ? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  How  would  that  happen) 

Mi.  Vbeeland.  Just  for  illustration,  take  the  steel  products  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  a  building,  and  assume  that  a  revisiiNi 
of  the  tariff  comes  along  affecting  that  material.  The  American  work- 
men, in  competition  with  the  import  trade  in  connection  with  a  low 
tariff,  find  tnat  they  have  no  work.  That  affects  the  denuuid  for 
buildings. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand  that.  I  do  not  want  to 
worry  you,  of  course,  but  if  I  could  ^et  a  direct  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  cheapening  of  ouilding  material  would  increase 
building  or  decrease  it,  we  could  go  to  the  next  question.  In  your 
opinion,  would  a  decrease  of  the  cost  of  building  material  increase  or 
decrease  the  amount  of  building  ? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  A  decrease  of  the  cost  of  building  material  along 
natural  lines  would  increase  the  number  of  buildings  erected  yeariy, 
in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Williams.  The  next  question  is  this:  If  the  volume  of 
building  operations  in  the  United  States  were  increased,  would  not 
that  increase  the  opportunities  for  employment  of  brickmasons  and 
carpenters  and  building  men  generally  1 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Why,  as  workmen;  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Inat  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Following  that  just  a  step  further,  if  we  make 
such  a  change  of  tariff  as  produces  a  stagnation  m  all  lines  of  businesB 
that  produce  the  things  tnat  go  into  the  building  of  structures  in  the 
coimtry,  would  that  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  the  building) 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  It  would  undoubtedly  decrease  the  number  of 
buildings  erected  yearly ^ecause  there  would  be  no  demand. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Then  the  question  of  whether  we  build  or 
not  depends  upon  general  prosperity  t 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Upon  the  general  conditions  of  the  country. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  And  u  the  conditions  are  such  that  labor  is 
prosperous  and  all  people  are  prosperous,  building  is  going  to  go  on 
with  accelerated  pace,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  That  is  my  belief. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  no  matter  how  cheap  material 
was,  if  you  were  in  a  condition  of  panic  or  of  general  prostration,  there 
would  oe  no  great  amount  of  building  ? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  I  am  not  speakii^  of  panics;  I  am  speaking  of 
general  conditions.  We  haye  nad  no  pamc  to  any  ^reat  extent  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years;  neither  haye  we  had  any  building  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  last  year. 
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Senator  Williams.  If  there  were  a  condition  of  general  btisiness 
prostration,  of  course  the  building  trades  would  share  it  as  well  as 
everybody  else? 

Mr.  Vebeland.  Why,  I  presume  undoubtedly  they  would. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  universally  admitted,  1  take  it  i 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  MgCttmbeb.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  all  classes  of  building 
material  were  the  highest  in  this  country,  when  labor  was  the  highest, 
and  when  we  were  the  most  prosperous,  we  were  doing  the  greatest 
amount  of  building? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Even  down  to  the  worker  upon  a  Mississippi 
cotton  farm  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  section  of  the  country. 

Senator  Johnson.  Has  building  material  ever  been  higher  than  it 
has  during  the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Yes,  sir;  brick,  lime,  cement,  and  lumber  have  all 
been  higher  than  they  are  at  the  present,  time. 

Senator  Johnson.  When  was  lumber  higher  than  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Two  years  ago.  ♦ 

Senator  Johnson.  Two  years  ago  it  was  higher  than  it  was  last 
year? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Yes,  sir;  higher  than  at  the  present  time — this 
year. 

Senator  Johnson.  During  the  whole  of  last  year,  as  compared  with 
two  years  ago,  how  about  Uie  prices  of  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  I  would  say  they  have  a  downward  tendency — 
that  is,  in  the  retail  market.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  wholesale 
market;  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Go  back  two  years,  then,  and  take  the  last 
three  years — the  matter  of  lumber.  Has  not  lumber  been  higher 
during  the  last  three  years  than  during  other  periods  in  your  expe- 
rience ?       ' 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  That  makes  six  years  ago,  does  it  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  No;  three  vears.    You  said  two  years  ago  it  wa 
higher  than  now,  and  I  say  go  back  and  take  in  those  two  years. 

Air.  Vbeeland.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  was,  if  not  h^her  than 
it  was  two  years  ago,  on  a  par. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  tnink  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Take  this  period  of  three  years — has  not  lum- 
ber been  higher  during  the  last  three  years  than  for  any  period  for 
25  years  back  ? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Lumber  itself  ? 

Senator  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  A  good  deal  higher,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Did  you  thoroughly  understand  the  question 
that  was  put  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Vbeeland.  What  was  that  ? 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  lumber  during  the 

{>ast  three  years  has  been  higher  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the 
ast  25  years,  or  simply  that  it  is  higher  than  it  was  25  years  ago  ? 
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Mr.  Vrsslakd.  It  k  higher  than  it  wm  25  years  ago. 

Sidnator  JoHirsON.  At  any  time  withik^  25  years  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  McCxjmbgs.  As  a  matter  m  f act,  was  not  Iirml^r  ffare  hMi- 
est  in  this  country  orer  the  period  from  about  1901  to  about  1906,  Sbe 
highest  that  was  ever  known  ? 

Mr.  VRBELAim.  To  gire  tbe  specific  datee,  I  not  being  m  th^ehltober 
baaeaeBS,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say;  I  can  only  speak  in  a  gianerd 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  trade  ? 

Mr.  Vreei^nd.  Carpenter. 

The  Chairman.  A  carpenter  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Suppose  Uiere  were  a  eheapening  iti  tU^  buildHig 
materials,  which  has  been  spoken  of  h^e,  a  gtsnerai  cbM^penrag;  that 
would  be  either  through  the  introduction  of  fore%n  materiiJ  or  tlie 
redaction  of  the  price  of  American  material,  and  the  tendency  of  that 
would  be  to  reduce  the  labor  Cost.  If  the  wages  of  the  men  who  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  firteei  and  iron,  for  instance,  w^re 
lowered,  the^  would  go  into  some  of  your  trades  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Not  that  I  know  of,  unless  they  n^nt  in  as  laboMrs. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  mean  they  could  not  get  into  any  of  the  iM& 
trades  f 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Not  into  the  skilled  labor  of  the  building  tradea. 
Ther  might  apply  for  the  lowly  position  of  labors,  sosMthing  «f  that 
kina. 

Senator  McCttmser.  They  wouM  hatie  to  get  info  something, wt)«ld 
th^  not  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  They  would;  and  the  lowwt  step  would  be  alKml 
Mi^re  they  would  fit  in. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  yeoi  think  that  the  reducing  of  tbe  wages  or  tha 
throwing  out  c^  employment  of  considerable  boches  of  men  engag^i 
in  the  manufacture  of  building  materials  would  have  any  elOfect  on  the 
general  wage  scale? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Vredand,  to 
state  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  No,  sir. 

STATBMEHT  OF  MS.  M.  I.  PIESSOIT,  OF  VEW  TOIK  CITY,  KBP- 

"""^  fRBSEHTiirs  THE  WIIEIAM8  Ein}RAynro  CO. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  M.  I*  Pierson,  of 
New  York,  representing  the  Williams  Engravmg  Co.,  addi^essing  him- 
self to  parag^raph  35. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  will  speak  to  parar 
graph  35,  and  that  part  of  it  that  reads  '* plates  engraved,  *  *  » 
ana  plates  of  other  materials,  engraved  for  printing.''  The  trade  I 
am  in  is  half  tone,  line  and  wax  engraving.  If  the  tariif  on  thoit  is 
reduced,  if  it  gets  low  enough,  there  will  be  any  quantity  of  it  gb  from 
here  to  Germany  and  England,  as  is  done  to^ay .  For  Hn^ance,  there 
are  numerous  publications  of  small  editions  wh^fe  the  engnmnit  ^ 
oerhaps  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  th^  publieatieii,  done  isk 
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Qarman};  or  Eaxglfuad,  printed  tlmte  and  caaung  u^o  i\m  ownUtj 
bfOK^aiuse  it  pays  a  Bmall  duty  on  the  oauouat.  I  wa^  aeked  to  come 
dowa  here  by  the  men  of  my  particular  coQipi^y  and  speak  to  you  oa 
the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  do  your  repreaent  ?  r 

Mr.  PiBESON.  The  Williams  Engraving  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position  in  this  company  ^ 

Mr.  Pi£B&ax.  I  am  a  finisher. 

The  Chairman.  You  represient  the  employees? 

Mr.  PiEBaox.  The  employees;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  this  industry  ? 

Mr.  PiERSON.  Throughout  the  country  i 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  PiERSON.  As  finishers,  perhaps  1,000.  But  eiMph  plate  has 
to  go  through  a  process  of  six  hands ;  that  would  about  make  it  10,000 
man  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  skilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  PiEEsoN.  AU  skilled;  every  finisher  ha^  h^  to  go  thix)ii^h  a 
schoohng. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  very  highly  skilled  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PiERSON.  Highly  skilled  Tabor.  We  «j'e  considaf^d  to  l^  com- 
mercial artists. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  differenca  in 
W4.gee  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  PiERSON.  About  one-haJf. 

Senator  Lodge.  About  oQje-half  abroad  what  tliey  are  b^r^^  ? 

Mr.  PiERSON.  AVhat  they  are  here;  yes,  sir.  The  majority  of  the 
men  in  our  profession  are  citizens  of  the  United  States;  in  faot,  prac- 
tically all,  and  a  great  majority — I  am,  unfortunately,  not  one  of 
them — are  property  owners;  own  their  own  houses.  We  do  earn  a 
fair  wage  scale. 

I  can  cite  you  an  instance  of  a  copy  of  a  book  over  here  in  the 
National  Museum,  the  edition  of  which  was  300.  The  cost  of  the 
engraving  ran  up  into  the  thousands  of  dollars.  That  book  was  pub* 
lisned.  The  author  of  it  was  Marshall  H.  Seville,  ^n  explorer,  who 
went  down  to  South  America  on  some  scientific  researches.  Being  an 
educational  work,  it  comes  into  this  country  free.  Fifty  editions  go 
to  the  author  and  an  edition  goes  to  each  of  the  leading  educational 
institutions  as  well  as  the  museums.  Because  the  engraving  in  that 
work  could  be  obtained  for  about  one-half,  it  went  to  Leipzig,  Ger- 
many, and  was  engraved  and  printed  there. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  it  equally  as  well  engraved  in  Germany  as 
it  would  have  been  here  ? 

Mr.  PiERSON.  Equally  as  well.  They  are  eaually  as  highly  slpjled 
in  Germany  as  we  are  here,  and  we  are  as  higlily  skilled  as  they  are 
there.     We  can  turn  out  work  in  color  and  work  in  black  and  white. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  the  book  a  valuable  educational  work  i 

Mr.  PiERSON.  It  is  research,  exploration  in  regard  to  South  Ameri- 
can Indian  tribes;  but,  of  course^  the  United  Stat^3  Govempcient 
allows  all  educational  pubhcations  m  free  of  duty  that  are  to  be  given 
away;  but  00  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing  halftone  plates,  a  color 
plate,  or  a  Une  plate  is  the  skilled  labor  on  it.  The  material  itself  is 
out  a  piece  of  copper.  The  piece  of  copper  may  be  worth  about  10 
or  20  cents.     Take  that  catalogue  cover  there  [mdicating].     That  is 
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wxcy  in  two  colors.  The  aotual  zinc  in  it  is  worth  about  15  centa ;  the 
wood  in  it  is  worth  about  5  c^ats;  the  artist's  drawing  there  is  worthy 
say,  about  S8.  The  engraver,  the  router,  the  etcher,  and  the  over- 
ator — the  photographer — their  work  in  it  represents  all  the  rest  of  the 
manufacture,  and  tiie  cost  of  it  would  be  about  S35,  as  I  would  esti- 
mate that  particular  thing.  A  small  case,  about  2  feet  aquare^  can 
cany  a  few  hundred  plates,  and  they  can  come  into  this  country  and 
be  used  for  millions  of  copies,  as  each  plate  will  really  represent  per- 
haps anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  worth  of  actual  labor. 

Senator  Williams.  The  intellectual  part  of  that  is  a  good  deal  leas 
than  the  mechanical  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  PiEEsoN.  What  do  you  mean  t 

Senator  Williams.  I  mean  the  work  of  the  artist,  the  man  who 
does  the  designing ) 

Mr.  PiEEsoN.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  He  is  paid  a  good  deal  less  than  the  man  who 
does  the  actual  mechanical  plating  ? 

Mr.  PiBRSON.  That  you  can  not  sav.  It  depends.  If  the  artist  is 
to  originate  the  desi^,  if  he  has  to  draw  it  as  that  is  drawn,  just  in 
pen  and  ink,  an  outlme  drawing,  it  does  not  amount  to  much.  But 
if  he  has  to  draw  your  portrait,  it  does  amount  to  much.  Then  he 
would  far  exceed  me  in  my  part  of  it,  because  all  I  would  have  to  do 
is  to  foUow  his  copy  and  etcn  the  plates,  the  real  printing  plates. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  more  cheaply  do  you  unagine  this 
work  to  which  you  are  referring  can  be  done  abroad  ?  You  said  it 
was  done  in  Grermanv  because  it  could  be  done  more  cheaply. 

Mr.  PiERsoN.  Ana  in  England  the  same  way.  , 

Senator  Williams.  About  how  much  did  the  engraving  in  that 
work  to  which  you  referred  cost  ? 

Mr.  PiEESON.  The  engraving  in  that  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$15,000. 

Senator  Williams.  If  it  had  been  done  in  America,  it  would  have 
cost  how  much  ? 

Mr.  PiEBsoN.  The  price  here  in  America  is  about  $15,000;  I  mean, 
that  was  the  price  I  figured  on  the  work  for  our  shop. 

Senator  Williams.  What  did  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  PiERSON.  It  cost  on  the  other  side  a  trifle  more  than  half. 
That  is  what  the  professor  told  me. 

Senator  Williams.  Say  $8,000  ? 

Mr.  PiERSON.  Say  $8,000  or  $9,000. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  $7,000  difference. 

Mr.  PiERSON.  Yes;  just  about. 

Senator  Williams.  In  one  educational  work? 

Mr.  PiERSON.  In  one  educational  work  of  300  editions. 

Senator  Williams.  Which  goes  to  the  information  and  improve- 
ment of  the  American  people  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  whole  edition.  For  each  copy, 
of  course,  it  would  have  been  a  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  PiERSON.  Of  course,  the  plates  print  the  whole  copy.  They 
could  have  printed  1,000,000,  but  in  eaucational  works  of  that  kind 
the  editions  are  limited;  they  are  limited  to  300,  600,  or  the  number 
of  the  institutions  which  are  selected  to  have  the  work  sent  to;  then 
the  plates  are  destroyed. 
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Senator  Lodge.  Speaking  of  this  book  as  an  educational  work, 
you  do  not  mean  for  general  educational  purposes;  it  is  a  scientific 
work  of  great  expense  T 

Mr.  PiEBSON.  It  is  a  scientific  work  of  great  expense. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  the  edition  is  ordy  300, 1  think  you  said? 

Mr.  PiERSON.  Three  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  the  book  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
it  was  limited  in  the  number  issued. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  was  not  sold. 

Mr.  PiEBSON.  Like  everything  else,  if  you  print  1,000,000  they  can 
be  sold  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  1,000,000  had  been  printed  for 
the  general  consumption  of  the  American  public,  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  engraving  would  have  been  material  in  the  price  of 
each  volume  t 

^  Mr.  PiERSON.  No,  the  cost  of  the  engraving  would  have  been  iden- 
tically the  same. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  if  it  were  distributed  over 
1,000,000  copies  it  would  have  been  less  for  each  copy  than  if  the 
edition  were  limited  to  300. 

Mr.  PiERSON.  Yes;  lust  the  same  as  a  magazine;  if  the  edition^is 
20,000  it  costs  so  mucn  per  copy  to  produce;  if  they  have  a  circula- 
tion of  100,000  it  costs  them  less  for  each.  But  what  we  fear,  gentle- 
men, is  that  a  CTeat  many  small  issues,  small  pubhcations,  are  likely 
to  go  to  the  other  side  and  be  engraved  and  printed  and  shipped  in 
here,  paid  for  under  the  tariff  as  printed  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Pierson  ? 

Mr.  PiERSON.  No,  sir;  except  to  thank  you  for  the  hearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  LEOW  C.   STTTTOIT,  OP  ITEW  TOEK  CITY, 

EDITOE  OF  THE  LABOE  WOELD. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Leon  C.  Sutton, 
editor  of  the  Labor  World,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Sutton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  simply  want  to  voice 
the  fear  of  our  people,  as  I  find  it  in  my  position  as  editor  of  the  Labor 
World,  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  our  people  will  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages.  The  laboring  people  of  New  i  ork:  and  New  Jersey  are 
simjply  interested  in  the  tariff  from  the  standpoint  that  they  want 
their  wages  kept  at  what  they  are,  or  they  want  them  higher.  I  pre- 
sume we  all  feel  that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  and  we  have  to  compete 
with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  they  can  get  their  goods  in,  it  will 
ultimately  mean  a  very  great  reduction  of  wages  to  our  people.  As 
an  evidence  of  that,  I  talked  to  Mr.  Hand,  vice  president  oi  the  Under- 
wood Typewriting  Co.,  the  other  day,  and  I  said  to  him,  "What  wiU 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  entering  of  typewriters  free  into  this 
country,  mean  to  your  people ?"  He  said:  It  will  mean  an  unset- 
tled condition  of  affairs  in  our  factory  for  quite  some  time  to  come. 
It  will  mean  a  curtailment  of  expenses,  etc.  I  said:  "By  a  curtail- 
ment of  expenses,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  mean  the  curtailment 
of  expenses  will  be  in  the  wages  of  the  workmen  ?"  He  said:  " Natup- 
alljy  that  will  follow." 
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Senator  Williams.  Did  he  teU  you  how  xjols^j  tjpewiiteis  he 
ejoiorted  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  No  ;  he  did  not  tell  me. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  he  tell  you  he  exported  any  to  France! 

Mr.  Sutton.  He  did  not  tell  me  wything  about  that.  He  sus^It 
told  me  there  was  a  German  typewriter,  manulactured  iix  Germioy. 
that  would  compete  with  the  one  they  manufacture  in  this  oowtiT, 
that  was  a  very  inferior  and  cheap  machine. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  shipping  typewriter  to 
Germany  himself  now,  and  riding  over  a  tariff  there  to  get  iu  I 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  did  not  go  into  that  matter  with  him.  I  simphr 
went  into  the  matter  as  to  the  effect  on  the  workingmen  of  allowne 
the  typewriters  to  come  in  free,  whether  it  would  mean  a  reduction  « 
their  wages  or  not,  and  his  answer  to  that  was,  '' Undoubtedly." 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  hke  to  ask  you  another  qu^tua 
right  there.  You  have  been  watching  these  things  a  long  tiioe,  I 
take  it.  It  appears  to  me  as  if  you  and  I  are  about  the  sa^ne  |g& 
Did  you  ever  know  a  time  when  a  cut  in  a  tariff  duty  was  suggested, 
when  the  manufacturer  did  not  immediately  say  that  if  we  cut  ^ 
duty  he  would  reduce  wages  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Has  not  that  always  followed  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  ever  known  of  them  not  maidif 
that  plea  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  believe  they  not  only  make  th^t  ple^^  but  thej  k 
do  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  think;  then,  they  ba$e  their  payiQeoii 
to  their  laborers  upon  what  they  are  able  to  pay? 

Mr,  Sutton.  On  the  amoimt  of  protection  they  get,  undpubtadif' 

Senator  Williams.  Upon  what  they  are  able  vO  pay  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  that  if  we  should  raise  the  tariff  ao  lii^ 
that  they  would  be  able  to  pay  their  labai*ers  20  per  cent  more  thm 
they  are  paying  now,  they  would  pay  them  20  per  cent  more  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  think  the^  would.  I  think  tbey  would  he  ^ad  to. 
I  think  the  higher  protection  we  have  in  this  country  the  better 
wages  the  workingmen  receive. 

^nator  Williams.  I  asked  you  that  question  beoanse  I  hud  tt* 
idea  that,  while  perhaps  it  would  enable  them  to  do  it,  they  wod^ 
not  be  willing  to. 

Mr.  Sutton.  There  may  be  some  who  are  unwiUiqg,  but  I  think  ik 
majority  would  be  glad  to  pay  higher  wages  with  more^  protection. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of , fact,  they  get  their  labor  in  tiK 
labor  market  at  the  cheapest  price  they  can,  do  wiey  not  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Yes  and  no.  Many  manufactixrers  tell  nae  that  th* 
best  labor  they  can  get  is  the  highest-priced  labor. 

Senator  Williams.  I  mean  a  given  quality  of  labor  neceseai^  to 
a  given  work;  they  get  that  given  quality  at  the  cheapest  piv* 
they  can. 

Mr.  Sutton.  They  do  not,  of  course,  pay  any  more  than  tbff 
have  to,  or  whatever  the  scale  mjight  be,  whatew  scale  migjit  ^e 
fixed  by  the  organizations.  Those  things  are  furnished  to  the  cot^ 
panies  oy  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  or  the  b^ildinLg  tra^ 
or  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  locaUty.  Take  the  buildii\g-tTadO 
organization  of  New  York  City,  of  which  my  paper  is  the  officiil 
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organ,  a  body  of  80,000  men,  coyering  a  radius  of  25  xniles.    They 
fix  yearly  the  scale  of  wages  for  all  of  weir  crafts. 

^nator  Williams.  Let  us  take  the  building  trades.  Tou  are 
aware,  in  a  general  way,  of  about  what  is  paid  to  the  people  in  the 
buildings  .trades  in  San  Francisco,  let  us  say,  and  in  ^w  York. 
What  is  about  the  difference  t 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  material  difference. 

Senator  Wilijams.  No  material  difference  between  w^hat  they  pay 
the  brick  masons,  bricklayers^  and  carpenters,  in  San  Francisco  and 
New  York? 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  could  not  answer  that  positively,  but  I  know  the 
dcale  for  carpenters  in  New  Yorkj  they  get  $5  a  day,  and  I  think  they 
get  about  the  same  in  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Wilj^lams.  So  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  price  paid 
to  labor  in  San  Francisco,  California,  Colorado,  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  price  paid  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York?^ 

Mr.  Sutton.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  localities. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  they  not  paid  twice  as  much  in  Colorado 
and  out  in  that  country  as  they  are  m  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  1 

Mr.  Sutton.  Tbcy  are  paid  twice  as  much  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Are  thev  not? 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  do  not  thinK  so.  We  have  a  different  scale  right 
in  New  York  City  and  Jersey  City,  just  across  the  river  there.  There 
are  some  of  the  trades  whicl^  received  a  dollar  or  half  a  doUar  less  per 
day  than  they  do  in  New  York.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  governed, 
except  probably  they  can  live  more  cheaply  in  Jersey  City  than  in 
New  York  City.  That  same  thing  would  probably  govern  them  in 
California  or  Colorado,  where  the  local  conditions  would  govern 
wages.  The  living  conditions  in  the  particular  locality  woula  affect 
them.  But  I  coijQd  not  tell  you  just  exactly  what  the  difference 
would  be. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  perhaps  you  knew  it. 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  have  not  got  it  at  my  fing^ers'  ends.  Probabhr  I 
could  find  it  out  by  going  through  some  statistical  matter  in  the  office. 
I  did  not  know  a  thing  of  that  kind  would  come  up  or  there  would 
be  any  question  as  to  that. 

I  was  going  to  cite  another  thing  that  the  people  of  Jersev  fear. 
Take  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  manufactiuruig  an  article  that 
is  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Johnson.  Just  a  moment  before  you  take  that.  You 
spoke  of  the  Underwood  typewriter  and  said  you  had  conversed  with 
Bat.  Hand  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Sutton,  xes;  he  is  the  vice  president. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  union  men 
keep  up  the  wageS;  see  to  it  that  they  get  the  benefit  that  they  ought 
bo  receive  from  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Sutton.  Tnat  is  what  unionism  does,  keeps  ujp  the  wages. 

Senator  Johnson.  Does  the  Underwood  Typewnting  Co.  employ 
stny  union  men  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  think  they  employ  some,  not  all.    It  is  an  open 
(hop;  not  all. 
Senator  Johnson.  Do  they  not  exclude  union  men  t 
Mr.  Sutton.  No,  they  do  not  exclude  union  men.    An  open  shop 
ioes  not  mean  the  exclusion  of  union  men;  it  means  that  botn 
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union  and  nonunion  men  \^ork  in  that  shop.  They  pay  the  same 
rate  of  wages,  in  the  majority  of  open  shops,  that  they  would  pay  in 
what  we  term  a  closed  shop.  But  they  retain  the  privilege  of  employ- 
ing union  or  nonunion  workmen.  That  would  be  the  omy  difference, 
and  I  understand  that  the  Underwood  Co.  have  union  machinists^ 
That  I-  am  not  positive  about.  But  they  pay  the  tegular  scale  of 
machinists'  wages,  and  the  union  scale  for  their  work. 

You  understand,  in  calling  on  Mr.  Hand,  I  simply  wanted  to  find 
out  from  him  directly  what  tne  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  mean  to 
the  men's  wages.  I  was  not  interested  in  any  other  point  or  part 
in  the  thing.  In  fact,  from  my  viewpoint,  and  the  study  I  nare 
made  of  the  tariff  and  the  working  people's  condition,  I  think  to  the 
working  people  the  tariff  is  nothing  but  a  question  of  wages,  and  I 
have  made  ail  the  arguments  I  have  ever  made  on  a  high  protective 
tariff  from  that  standpoint,  that  if  the  goods,  which  are  manufac- 
tured, the  goods  they  are  working  on,  are  well  protected,  they  wiH 
be  well  paid;  if  they  are  not.  if  the  bars  are  tatcen  down  and  they 
have  to  compete  with  foreign  labor,  it  surely  is  going  to  be  the  meaiB 
of  the  reduction  of  their  wages.    That  is  wnat  we  fear. 

I  was  going  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  of  Elizabethport.  They  do  not  care.  Mr.  Graham,  the  treas- 
urer, said  to  me  just  the  other  day,  when  I  a^ked  him  about  tibe 
tariff,  **We  do  not  care.  We  can  stand  it  if  anybody  else  can  stand 
it."  My  own  knowledge  of  that  thing  is  that  probably  they  can. 
because  they  have  a  factory  in  Edinburgh,  where  they  can  mamh 
f acture  these  sewing  machines,  and  where  they  do  manmacture  what 
they  call  an  American  sewing  machine  at  the  present  time  for  jprob- 
ably  half  what  it  costs  them  to  manufacture  the  same  machine  in 
Elizabethport. 

Senator  Williams.  You  say  thev  manufacture  that  machine  there 
for  probably  half  what  they  manufacture  it  here  for  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Yes;  they  manufacture  it  so  that  they  sell  it  at  $20. 

Senator  Williams.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  Singer  Sewing  Mrtdime 

Co.  exports  every  year  a  great  many  sewing  machines  m^e  in  the 

United  States  ? 

^  Mr.  Sutton.  Beg^g  your  pardon,  my  information  is  thit  the 

Singer  Sewing  Macnme  Co.  has  not  exported  a  machine  in  15  years. 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  they  do  not  export. 

Senator  Williams.  That  i3  somewhat  contrary  to  the  testimony 
that  is  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Sutton.  They  have  not  exported  for  15  year^. 

Senator  Lodge,  'fhe  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  does  not  export: 
it  makes  its  machines  abroad. 

Mr.  Sutton.  They  export  their  patterns.  They  send  their  patterns 
of  the  American  sewmg  machine,  and  all  improvements  that  are  made 
on  the  American  sewing  machine,  to  their  Edinburgh  factory,  and  the 
same  machine  is  made  there  that  is  made  here. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  they  head  thein  up  there  t 

Mr.  Sutton.  No.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  platform  part  of  tlie 
machine  would  be  made  in  this  country  and  sent  there  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sutton.  No.  They  simply  send  their  patterns,  Mid  it  is  all 
done  thefe,  and  for  about  half  wnat  it  ciln  be  doiie  in  Elizabethport 
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for.  Their  scale  of  wages  for  their  employees  in  Elizabethport,  I 
understand  I  runs  anywhere  from  $8.50  up  to  $30  a  week. 

Senator  Lodge.  Tkey  have  a  factory  in  Russia,  too,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Sutton.  They  have  one  in  Russia,  yes;  one  in  Edinburgn,  one 
in  Glasgow,  and  I  think  they  have  one  in  Germany  somewhere.  I 
am  not  sure  about  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  Yes;  thev  have. 

Mr.  Sutton.  We  fear  in  New  Jersey  that  if  sewing  machines  are 
put  on  the  free  list  there  are  goin^  to  be  about  8,000  men  in  Elizabeth- 
port  thrown  out  of  work,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  bad  condition 
of  affairs. 

Senator  Williams.  You  fear  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  sewing  machine  makers  are  exporting  sewing  machines  to  all  the 
neutral  markets  of  the  world — ;Mexico,  and  Souui  America,  and  even 
to  Australia — and  selling  them  in  competition  with  the  manufacturers 
of  sewing  machines  of  foreign  countries  in  all  these  markets  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  If  they  can  manufacture  that  machine  and  get  it  in 
here  free,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Edinburgh  is  one-half 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  not  manufacture  machines  in  England, 
Germany,  and  France,  and  get  them  into  Australia,  Australasia, 
South  America,  and  Mexico  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  we  can  get 
them  there  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  They  are  doing  that  at  the  present  time,  are  they  not  ? 

Senator  Williams.  They  have  the  same  duties  there  against  them 
that  they  have  against  us,  in  all  these  neutral  markets. 

Mr.  Sutton.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  sewing 
machines  are  being  exported  to  all  these  neutral  markets  every  year 
and  sold  in  competition  with  the  European  makers  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  sell  their  foreign-made  machines. 

Mr,  Sutton.  They  do  not  sell  the  American-made  machines;  that 
is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Senator  Williams.  The  United  States  reports  say  that  they  have 
sent  them. 

Senator  Lodge.  Does  it  say  that  the  Singer  Co.  exports  ?  We 
export  machines,  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Williams.  The  United  States  commerce  reports  do  not 
show  which  particular  company,  but  they  do  show  that  America 
exports  sewing  machines. 

Senator  Lodge.  We  export  sewing  machines;  but  the  Singer  Co. 
does  not  export  them. 

Mr.  Sutton.  They  say  they  have  not  for  15  years  exported  a  sew- 
ing machine,  except  some  lace  machine,  which  manufactures  a  specific 
article. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  have  a  factory  in  Russia  for  the  Russian 
market,  and  a  factory  in  Scotland  for  the  English  market. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  I  put  this  in  the  record  once,  however. 
Here  are  given  the  machines  and  parts  of  sewing  machines  made  in 
America  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

Senator  Lodge.  Does  it  appear  they  are  made  by  the  Singer  Co.  ? 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  these  the  Singer 
Co.  sends. 
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Senator  Lodge.  He  is  speaking  only  of  the  Singer  Co. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  not  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  make 
sewing  machines  as  cheaply  in  America  as  any  other  company  can 
make  sewing  machines  in  Ainerica  t 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  presume  they  can. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  not  the  general  belief  that  they  can  make 
them  more  cheaply,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a  larger  capital- 
ization ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  From  the  magnitude  of  their  factory  I  should  Uiink 
they  would  have  f acihties  for  making  them  even  more  cheaply  than 
any  other  sewing-machine  company  in  America. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought.  I  will  take  a  few  of 
the  large  places  and  leave  the  balance  out.  I  find  that  we  exported 
to  Germany  $1,110,479  worth  of  sewing  machines  in  1910.  I  find 
that  we  exported  to  Scotland,  notwitmtanding  the  fact  that  die 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  is  making  machines  in  Scotland,  as  you  sav, 
at  two  places,  $1,369,004  worth.  I  fiind  that  we  exported  to  t&e 
Argentine  Republic  $680,000  worth,  in  round  numbers.  I  find  m 
exported  to  Brazil  $784,000  worth.  I  find  we  exported  to  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  away  yonder  on  the  other  side  of  tne  Pacific,  $291,000 
worth.  I  find,  to  sum  it  all  up,  that  we  exported  to  Europe  in  1910 
$3,689,000  worth;  to  North  America — chiefly  Canada,  where  there  is 
a  preferential  British  duty — $1,434,000  worth,  and  to  South  Americt 
$1,772,000  worth,  leaving  oflf  the  odd  dollars  in  each  case.  With  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Go.  manufacturing  as  cheaply  as  any  other 
American  sewing-machine  company  can  or  does,  and  American  sew- 
ing-machine companies  exporting  those  amounts  to  neutral  markete 
and  to  European  markets  as  well  and  competing  there  and  selling  their 
goods,  you  think  that  with  sewing  machines  upon  the  free  list  the? 
could  not  manufacture  them  in  America  in  competition  with  Eun>- 
pean-made  machines,  which  would  have  to  cross  the  ocean  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Let  me  make  myself  plain  on  that.  I  am  speakiiif 
only  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  of  Elizahethport,  and  we  fetr 
the  entering  of  the  sewing  machines  on  the  free  list  would  result  in  that 
factory  being  closed  down  in  Elizahethport,  and  those  men  sH  thrown 
out  of  work;  or  that  there  would  be  a  great  reduction  in  wages.  Our 
fear  probably  is  based  on  the  feeling  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Co.  that  they  do  not  care  whether  it  is  or  is  not  reduced,  or 
whether  it  is  taken  off  or  not,  and  we  figure  from  that  standpoint  thai 
they  are  well  ready  and  able  to  transfer  this  plant,  or  their  manufac- 
ture of  machines  here  in  Elizahethport,  to  some  of  their  foreign  fac- 
tories and  have  it  done  very  much  more  cheaply.  That  is  our  fear, 
and  that  is  all  we  speak  of. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  has  a  factory 
in  Glasgow  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow:  those  two  I  am  positive  of. 

Senator  Williams.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact  they  are  manufacturing 
there  and  employing  British  labor  there,  I  find  that  American  sewinf- 
machine  companies  exported  to  Scotland  last  year  $1,359,000  worai 
of  sewing  machines.  When  those  one  and  a  third  million  dollars' 
worth  of  sewing  machines  had  to  go  to  Scotland  last  rear,  they  had  to 
pay  freight  across  the  ocean,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Certainlv. 
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Senator  Williams.  They  had  to  pay  inland  freight  to  get  to  the 
point  where  they  were  going  ? 

Mr.  SuTFON.   les. 

Senator  Williams.  They  had  to  pav  a  profit  to  the  machine  com- 
pany. Now,  then,  if  they"  could  sell  tliose  machines  there  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  manufacturing  in  Scotland, 
what  makes  you  afraid  that  the  European  sewing-machine  company 
can  send  machines  across  the  ocean,  pay  the  ocean  freight,  ana  the 
inland  freight,  and  compete  with  an  American  sewing-machine  com- 
pany in  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  SuTTON.  Just  this  one  fact,  that  the  sewing  machine  that  is 
manufactured  in  Elizabethport  runs  aU  the  way  from  $45  to  $6Su 
That  is  the  selling  price.  The  same  machine  is  duplicated  in  iSdin- 
burgh  and  Glasgow  and  sold  in  the  market  there  for  $20  and  $22.  H 
they  can  make  that  same  machine  in  Edinburgh  at  $20  and  $22  «a4 
sell  it  at  that  price,  that  surely  would  be  less  than  half  what  they  pay 
here. 

Senator  Williams.  Undoubtedly,  if  that  were  a  fact  there  could 
be  no  machines  sold  here  in  competition. 

Mr.  Sutton.  That  is  so,  and  I  can  not  explain  it,  nor  any  part  of  it. 

Senator  MgCumbbk.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  macfrnes  wo 
export  to  Scotland  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  do  not  know  ol  anything  the  Singer  Co.  exports  to 
Scotland  except  soma  special  lace  machine. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Ever  those  we  export  to  Scotland  are  not  the 
ordinaiy  sewing  ma'  hines  that  are  manuiactured  In  Scotland? 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  they  not  'machines 
specialhr  constructed  for  lace  making  and  for  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  does  export  a  machine  into  European  countries,  but  it  is  not 
the  regular  Singer  sewing  machine;  it  is  a  glove  machine  and  a  lace 
machine  that  is  especially  adapted  to  those  trades. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  A  special  make  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  used  only  bv  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Yes;  not  bv  indiviauals. 

Senator  Williams.  So  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  in  its  fac- 
.  tones  abroad,  does  not  manufacture  the  ordinary  sewing  machines  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Thej  do. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  you  said  they  manufactured  lace 
machines. 

Senator  Smoot.  Xo;  the  exportations  of  machines  from  this 
country. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Does  not  that  explain  the  exports  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  It  would  in  part  explain  the  exports,  I  should  say. 
As  I  understand  it,  these  lace  machines,  and  machines  that  are  made 
for  special  manufactures,  are  all  they  export. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement 
made  here  by  one  of  the  independent  sewing  machine-makers,  so 
oalled.     He  says: 

The  Singer  Co.  operates  several  plants  in  America,  to  wit:  St.  Johns,  Quebec; 
iElizabethport,  N.  J.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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That  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  ''It  has  also  several  factories  abroad,  to  wit,  das- 

fow,  Scotland;  Berlin,  Germany;  and  one  plant,  possibly  two,  in 
lusaia.'' 

That  is  your  impression  ? 
Mr.  Sutton.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodoe.  He  further  savs,  in  answer  to  a  question  about  Uie 
factory  price  to  the  foreign  purchaser  being  no  less  than  the  price  to 
the  American  purchaser,  that  that  was  so.     [Reading:] 

Senator  Hetburn.  Does  that  apply  to  the  Singer  Co.  as  well  ae  your  own  companj? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  would  have  to  reply  to  your  aueetion  by  hfiaxaay  only.  They  oo  not 
9end  any  of  their  machineB  from  the  fac|»ries  We  abroad. 

Senator  Stone.  To  no  country? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  thinkpoasibly  they  do;  but  I  do  not  know  which  one.  They  may  to 
Australia,  but  not  to  £urope  or  to  South  America,  where,  I  understand,  €hey  have  a 
very  gi»tifying  trade. 

Senator  otone.  Do  they  send  them  to  Canada? 

'Mi.  Chase.  They  are  made  in  Canada;  the^  have  a  plant  the^. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  they  send  them  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  presume  from  their  Elizabethport  factory  they  send  to  Mexico,  bat 
I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  was  a  statement  of  an  independent  manu- 
facturer in  regard  to  the  Singer  business  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  their  patents  and 
their  patterns  of  all  the  novelties,  whatever  i^ovelties  might  come  oui 
or  their  patterns  of  the  whole  machine;  that  is,  all  they  ever  send  to 
the  foreign  countries  to  their  factories. 

Senator  IjODge.  If  they  can  sell  their  ordinary  machines  made  in 
Elizabethport  as  cheaply  abroad  as  they  can  here,  at  the  same  price 
abroad  as  they  get  here,  and  make  money,  why  do  they  have  these 
foreign  factories  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  There  is  only  one  exj>lanation — ^that  they  can  do  it  90 
much  more  cheaply;  that  the  labor  is  so  m^ch  cheaper  that  it  pap 
them  to  have  it  over  there. 

Senator  Williams.  Why  do  they  keep  these  up  over  here  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  They  have  a  market  for  these  over  here,  and  they 
make  a  machine  that  they  sell  at  anywhere  from  $4^  to  $65. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  And  they  have  a  duty  here,  too. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  not  send  some  of  these  machines  to 
Mexico } 

Senator  Lodge.  From  Elizabethport  i 

Mr.  Sutton.  From  Elizabethport,  the  only  place  from  which  they 
export. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  freight  rates 
down  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  coast  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Our  only  interest, 
as  I  tried  to  explain,  was  simply  the  fear  that  if  they  can  go  and 
manufacture  these  machines  ana  close  down  this  factory  at  Elixa- 
bethport  it  will  throw  anywhere  from  6,000  to  8,000  people  out  of 
employment,  and  they  are  the  kind  of  people  who  are  machine  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  think  they  would  be  fit  for  manual  labor,  and  we  do 
not  know  what  would  become  of  them,  except  that  ttey  might 
become  cliarges  on  the  city  or  the  State.  That  is  the  way  it  looks 
to  us. 
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Senator  Smoot.  The  only  reason  you  want  the  duty  on  sewing 
machines 

Mr.  Sutton.  Is  to  keep  those  people  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  compel  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  to  make 
the  machines  in  this  country  that  are  used  by  the  American  people  1 

Mr.  Sutton.  Ri^t  here;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  the  capital  stock  of  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Co.  is  ? 

Mr.  Sutton.  I  do  not. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Singer  or  any 
other  American  sewing  machine  companv  exporting  to  Scotland  or  to 
England  or  to  Berlin  the  ordinary  family  sewing  machine  t 

Mr.  Sutton.  No;  they  do  not.  I  explained  that  iiiside  of  16 
years  they  have  not  escorted  what  we  know  as  the  American  Singer 
sewing  machine.  There  have  not  been  any  of  them  exported  in 
15  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  editor  of  the  Labor  World ! 

Mr.  Sutton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  paper  has  a  laiige  circulation  in  labor  circles  I 

Mr.  Sutton.  We  represent  not  only  the  New  York  Building  Trades 
Council;  which  is  a  body  of  80,000  men,  but  we  represent  the  Associated 
Building  Trades  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  State  Carpenters'  Association, 
the  State  Plumbers'  Association,  and  then  some  two  or  three  county 
associations  that  probably^  in  New  Jersey,  would  be  a  little  over 
60,000  men.  Those  org^m^sations  we  represent  officially.  We  are 
their  official  organ. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  you  voice  the  sentiment  of  these 
constituencies  1 

Mr.  3uTTON.  I  do.  That  is  why  I  am  here,  to  express  the  fear 
we  feel  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  many  of  the  things,  ixi 
both  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  would  mean  a  reduction  in  wa^es, 
and  probably  hardship  |bo  our  people. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Wiixujms.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  prqceeid  to  the  nexjk 
gentleman,  J  hold  in  my  hands  here,  prepared  oy  the  expert  who 
was  put  at  our  disposal  by  the  committee,  in  connection  with  the 
contention  of  the  manufacturers  before  the  Finance  Committee  that 
their  business  would  be  ruined  bv  the  tariff  reductions  proposed  in 
the  House  bill,  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel  which  thev  are  selling  to  Canada,  imderselling  Great  Britain, 
notwithstanding  the  preference  there;  and  the  table  shows  the 
various  articles,  the  quantity  exported  to  Canada^  the  duty  per  ton 
or  per  pound,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  percentage  m  each  case  which 
the  Umted  States  manufacturer  has  to  pay  in  Canada,  and  the  duty 
which  the  British  manufacturer  has  to  pay  in  the  same  market. 
I  will  ask  that  it  be  incorporated. 

Senator  Lodge.  Does  that  show  all  the  freight  rates  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  no.  By  the  way,  m  connection  with  the 
freight  rates,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  fact,  which  he  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  the 
Great  Lakes  are  just  as  accessible  for  navigation  to  the  manufac- 
twers  of  Canada  as  they  are  to  us. 
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Senator  Lodge.  The  comparison  was  with  the  English  product^ 
not  with  the  Canadian  product. 

Senator  Williams.  The  English  product  comes  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  and  they  can  go  over  the  Great  Lakes  just  as  well  as  we 
can.    I  ask  that  this  table  oe  inserted. 

The  C^iRMAN.  Would  there  be  any  obje<5tion  to  having  this 
expert  prepare  a  statement  regarding  freight  rates  ? 

Senator  Williams.  No;  not  if  he  Knows  how  to  prepare  it.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  C^iRMAN.  I  would  suggest  that  you  have  him  prepare  a 
supplemental  statement  showing  the  freight  rates  to  these  points. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  you  to  remember  that  the  Great  Lakes 
are  navigable  by  Canadians  as  well  as  by  our  countrymen. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  far  do  they  bnng  their  freights  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  ocean-going  steamers  ? 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  know;  but  they  can  bring  them  up 
just  as  far  as  we  can. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  bring  them  up  to  Montreal;  that  is  as  far 
as  they  bring  them. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  they  have  a  route  through  a  canal 
around  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  have  to  transship  at  Montreal,  do  thev  not! 

Senator  Williams.  And  we  have  to  transship  at  Sault  Sto.  Marie^ 
if  they  go  that  far. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  do  not  go  that  way  if  they  go  by  ship. 

Senator  Williams.  It  has  been  an  assumption  aB  through  th^e 
hearings  that  it  is  only  around  the  line  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
immemately  upon  the  borders  of  the  Great  Lakes,  that  the  American 
manufacturer  can  stand  his  ground — an  assumption,  in  my  opinion^ 
that  can  not  be  supported  by  any  testimony. 

Senator  MoCumber.  I  thmk  you  stated,  in  introducing  this  table, 
that  we  sold  more  cheaply  in  CTanada  than  Great  Britain  did ;  did  I 
understand  that  t 

Senator  Williams.  No  ;  I  did  not  make  that  statement,  because  I 
do  not  know.  I  just  produced  the  quantities  we  sell,  the  amount  of 
duty  we  have  to  pay,  the  amount  of  duty  the  Britisn  manufacturer 
has  to  pay,  and  the  value  of  the  things  there.  I  really  do  not  know 
whether  we  export  there  more  cheaply  or  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  not  due  a  great  deal  to  the  fact  that  we 
can  give  immediate  shipment  and  supply  the  demand  for  immediate 
use? 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all — I  am  always  willing  to 
meet  anyone  fairly — that  a  good  deal  of  our  exportation  to  Canada 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  man  needs  sometlung  right  away,  and  he  can 
get  it  more  quickly  from  here  than  he  can  from  abroad. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  largest  item  in 
the  exportations  is  automobiles. 

Senator  Williams.  The  automobile  is  a  sort  of  thing  I  should  think 
the  Americans  could  beat  the  world  in. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  the  most  highly  protected  thing  there  is. 

The  table  referred  to  by  Senator  Williams  is  as  follows: 

COMPBTINO  WITH  OKEAT  BRITAIN  OK  IBOK  AKD  8TBEL. 

Those  manufacturers  who  have  testified  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  that  their  business  would  be  ruined  if  the  tariff  protection  on  their  xoodnct  is 
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redoced  to  the  level  provided  tat  in  the  Houee  bill  are,  neverthekM,  eelling  a.  Urge 
Amount  of  manufnctiures  of  iion  and  eteel  in  CauadA,  not  only  in  conipetition  with, 
but  aie  underselling. Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  preferential  tariff  of  33^  pw 
cent  in  favor  of  that  country,  aa  will  be  aeen  from  the  table  given  below.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  deduced  that  if  the  tarifi  of  the  United  Statee  were  reduced  to  the  same 
rates  that  Canada  accords  to  EngUah  producte,  it  would  be  impoMible  for  the  British 
maoubctuiera  to  undersell  us  here  if  our  home  prices  were  the  same  as  our  export 
[nicee  to  Canada. 

As  Great  Britain  compet«s  to  a  certain  extent  with  other  countries  the  world  over 
in  the  iron  and  steel  business,  while  our  maniifacturers  compete  in  Canada,  althoAigh 
handicapped  bjr  the  83i  per  cent  ()ref erential  Canadian  tariff  in  favor  of  Great  Britain, 
it  follows  that  no  tariff  rwotection  u  necessary  to  bold  our  home  market  on  the  aiticlei 
we  are  selling  to  Canada. 

JteUila  and  mani^tuttirtt  of. 
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(TATEMETT  OF  XB.  SIOHET  3U80V,  OF  FHILASELFEU,  PA„ 
SEI^tESENTIHO  TEE  WELSBACH  CO. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Sidney  Meson, 
epresenting  the  Welsbach  Co.  and  other  similar  concerns. 

Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators:  I  desire  to  speak  in  ref- 
rence  to  the  items  of  Monazite  sand  and  thorite;  thorium:  gas 
lanttes,  and  gas-mantte  scrap,  referred  to  in  paragraph  63  of  House 
iU  No.  18642. 
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The  aot  of  1909  placed  a  duty  of  4  cents  a  pound  on  juonasitie  aod 
thorite,  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  other  items  referred  to. 
The  House  biU  now  before  your  committee  proposes  to  reduce  tb 
duty  on  all  of  the  items  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

lliere  are  about  50  separate  manufacturers  of  gas  naantles  in  ik 
United  States,  having  a  combined  annual  output  of  about  60,000,000 
mantles.  The  estimated  manufacturers'  sales  value  of  this  product 
is  about  $3,700^000,  an  average  slightly  above  6  cents  each,  andtto 
is  paid  for  labor  directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this 
product  about  $1,000,000  annually.  The  companv  I  represent  «m 
the  pioneer  of  this  industry,  and  is  the  largest  individual  mannfao- 
turer,  producing  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  output. 

A  gas  mantle  as  it  is  finally  finished  and  ready  for  use  is  composed 
of  thorium.  In  the  process  of  manufacturing  other  important  mite- 
rials  enter  into  its  fabrication,  but  these  materials,  with  the  exceutioB 
of  the  mounting,  are  entirely  destroyed  and  form  no  part  of  lJ» 
final  product.  The  entire  industry  consumes  between  200,000  $d 
210,000  pounds  of  thorium  annually.  Fifty  per  cent  of  this  thoriaii 
is  imported  from  Germany,  and  the  balance  is  made  in  the  Vmtd 
States,  the  greater  part  being  manufactured  by  my  company  b 
use  in  mantles  of  its  own  manufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  any  other  thorium  manufactureis  is 
the  United  States  .than  your  company? 

Mr.  Mason.  Thorium  is  Inanulactured  by  other  concerns  in  tb 
United  States.    There  are  four,  I  think. 

Senator  Smoot,  Are  they  running  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  they  get  their  sand  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  They  are  manufacturing  thoriu<n  principalljr  b^ 
the  scrap. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  they  use  the  scrap  entirely  t 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  principdly. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  ^^CAsaN.  There  is  one  concern  that  uses  the  sand. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  any  other  manufacturers  ttiuaii 
•concern  manufacturing  thorium  from  the  monazite  sand ! 

Mr.  Smoot.  Substantially  none. 

Senator  Mason.  I  thought  you  were  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Mason.  We  do  not  sell  thorium,  as  we  are  not  in  a  pgaitiontfl 
meet  the  German  manufacturer's  price  in  our  home  market.  ^ 

The  thorium  manufactured  abroad  as  w^  fts  in  America  is  nudf 
principally  from  monazite  sand,  which  is  a  rare  earth  mineral  obtaM 
Dy  mining  operations  similar  to  the  mining  of  placer  gold.  Mona^ 
is  used  omy  m  the  manufacture  of  thorium,  and  thonum  is  used  oip 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  gas  mantle.  Hence,  it  is  most  desiraU 
that  the  duties  on  these  respective  items  be  established  in  pro^ 
relation  to  .ofioh  other.  Star^ii^  wi|;h  the  raF  jP%!^rifU— ^-IVSQ^ 
sand — I  would  say  that  since  the  s^t  of  1909  ylueh  reduced  tw 
import  duty  from  6  to  4  cents  a  pound,  the  production  of  this  mafc- 
rial  in  the  United  States  has  been  entirely  snspieiid^.  T)^o  r^fiaofli 
account  for  th^,  either  one  sufiEicient  in  itoelf . 

First,  since  the  latter  part  of  the  y^ar  19Q8  the  jQia^fut  has  b^ 
pressed  with  an  overproduction  of  Brazilian  ai(]^na3ite  fan^,  wM 
could  be  bought  at  a  price,  inoludii^  4  c^ta  «  poifpa  jdu^y,  e^tfSj  ^ 
low  as  the  cost  of  producing  monazite  in  the  United  qtAt^. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Bight  there  let  me  ask  you  a  question.    Does  your 
company  control  the  Brazilian  monazite  sent  to  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Mason.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  any  manufacturer  purchase  from  the  Brazilian 
people  the  monazite  sand  ne  desires  to  buy  ? 
Mr.  Mason.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shoot.  You  know  of  no  a^eement,  then,  with  the  Bra- 
zilian people,  that  prevents  them  f urmshing  any  manufacturer  in  ti^e 
United  States  all  the  monazite  sand  he  requires  or  would  deaijyre  ? 

Mr.  Mxsoyi,  1  would  say  this,  that  the  manufacturers  in  Germany, 
the  important  manufacturers  wno  represent  five  or  six  of  th^  leadiEVK 
chemical  manufacturers  in  Germany,  control  the  product  from  the 
deposits  in  Brazil,  which  are  under  the  control  of  Mr.  GordoQ.    Mr. 
Gordon,  however,  controls  only  certain  deposits.     There  are  a  number 
pf  other  deposits,  and  I  imagine  th^t  there  must  be  at  least  four  or  five 
different  independent  operators  in  Brazil. 
Senator  Lodge.  Where  are  the  deposits  in  this  countir  ? 
Mr.  Mason.  Monazite  sand  is  verv  generally  distributed  thrpughopt 
this  country,  but  it  is  in  very  smajl  quantities. 
Senator  Lodge.  I  mean  in  quantities  profitable  for  working. 
Mr.  Mason.  The  only  place  where  it  is  nas  been  produced  profitably 
in  this  country  has  been  North  and  South  Carohna. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  on  account  of  transportation,  is  it  not  1 
Mr.  Mason.  When  this  industry  started  it  was  necessary  to  g^t 
monazite  sand  to  make  the  thorium,  and  the  geology  indicated  it  was 
more  apt  to  be  found  in  North  and  South  Carohna  tnan  anywhere  eke. 
That  was  the  nearest  point  to  find  it,  and  our  company  being  the 
pioneers  of  this  industry,  undertook  to  develop  and  produce  monazite 
sand,  and  we  went  to  North  and  South  Carolina.  We  have  investi- 
gated deposits  in  Wyoming,  in  Montana,  in  Idaho,  and  in  the  St^ate  of 
Washin^on;  in  fact,  in  every  localitv  that  it  has  ever  been  reported 
from.  We  have  even  investigated  the  Brazihan  fields,  and  we  once 
started  an  engineer  to  follow  up  a  rumor  that  there  was  monazite  in 
India. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  Brazilian  pro- 
ducers of  monazite  sand  had  formed  a  combine,  and  it  was  absolutelv 
under  one  head,  and  that  they  in  turn  have  positively  refused  to  seU 
to  any  «)4nuf  actuirers  in  the  United  States,  with  the  excepticm  of  your 
concern^  aey  sand  for  exportation  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  not  the  state  of  facts.  Mv  company  does  nat 
buy  any  Brazilian  sand  from  that  syndicate,  nor  does  it  take  any  sand 
froni  the  deposits  which  are  produced  and  furnished  to  that  syiiiidi^ate. 
It  is  true  that  prior  to  1907  the  si^  leading  German  manufacturers  I 
have  previously  referred  to  had  substantially  a  monopoly  of  the 
Brazihan  monazite  sands;  but  that  monopoly  was  broken  in  the  vear 
1907,  and  since  that  time,  as  I  just  stated,  Brazilian  sand  has  been 
presedng  the  market,  and  in  consequence  of  that  pressure  it  has  been 
possible  to  buy  the  sand  and  pay  4  cents  a  pound  duty  on  it  and  use 
it  in  this  country  in  preference  to  mining  the  sand  in  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  desire  to  aoiaintain  the  duty  upon  the  sand, 
them,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  think  that  question  will  be  answered  as  I  prooeftd. 
Seziator  Smoot.  That  is  all  right;  if  you  prefer  to,  go  ahead. 
Mr.  Mabojs.  It  is  a  matter  to  w|ueh  we  are  really  indiffereat. 
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Second,  the  German  thorium  manufacturers,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  duty  from  25  to  40  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1909,  reauced 
their  selling  price  of  thorium  in  the  United  States  from  S3. 50,  includ- 
ing 25  per  cent  duty,  to  $3.10  per  pound,  including  40  per  cent  duty. 
This  reduced  price  made  it  impossible  for  a  domestic  manufacturer 
to  compete  for  the  home  market. 

Senator  Williams.  What  sort  of  sand  is  it  we  export  to  other  coun- 
tries ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Williams.  They  have  just  got  it  here  "sand,"  and  it  does 
not  tell  what  sort  of  sand. 

Mr.  Mason.  It  is  not  monazite  sand. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  ordinary  common  sand. 

Senator  Lodge.  That  is  common  sand. 

Mr.  Mason.  With  a  view  of  establishing  proper  relative  duties,  I 
would  inforir  you  that  Brazilian  monazite  sand  is  offered  to  the 
American  r  .l^et  at  prices  varying  from  10  to  10^  cents -jper  pound, 
and  can  be  landed  in  eastern  seaport  cities,  not  including  the  duty,  at 
about  11  cents  per  pound.  Thorium  of  (Jerman  manufacture  is  at 
present  being  sold  in  the  American  market,  including  payment  of  40 
per  cent  duty,  and  importers'  profit,  at  from  $3  to  $3.10  per  j>ouiMi. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  thorium  under  present  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  compared  with  the  cost  in  Germany,  is  best  shown  by 
the  following  detailed  comparison: 


Honaslte 

Ohemlcal  reagents 

Power,  fael,  and  sundry  expenses. 
Labor... 

PaokacBsand  cases 


United 
States 
cost. 


Cost  ofl  pound  thorium 

Difference  in  favor  of  Oetman  manufacturer. 


$1.50 
.72 
.37 
.S4 
.12 


3.06 


3.06 


IQ^nauk 
oost 


to.  79 
.69  I 
.24 
.17 
.00 


JPer 


54 


1.S4 
L21 


S.06 


Monazite  sand  costs  the  American  manufacturer  of  ihorium,  pay- 
ing 4  cents,  $1.50  perpound  of  tiiorium^and  costs  (lie  Oerman  manu- 
facturer 79  cents.  The  American  manufacturer  pays  90  *  per  cent 
more  for  the  sand.  The  chemical  reagents  used  in  the  process  cost^ 
per  pound  of  thorium,  72  cents  in  America  and  56  cents  in  Glermany. 

Senator  Shoot.  What  is  the  importation  price  of  thorium  nowt* 

Mr.  Mason.  $2  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  lower  than  it  was  in  1909,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes.  The  power^  fuel,  and  sundry  expenses  cost  37 
cents  in  America,  as  compared  with  24  cents  in  Germany.  The  labor 
is  34  cents,  compared  witn  17  cents  in  Germany^  or  100  per  cent  more. 
And  the  packages  and  the  cases  are  12  cents  m  Amenca,  compared 
with  9  cents  in  Europe,  or  33}  ner  cent  more.  The  total  cost  of  tho- 
rium produced  in  the  United  otates  is  $3.05  a  pound,  as  against  the 
cost  in  Germany  of  $1.84  per  pound,  a  difference  of  $1.21  in  favor  d 
the  German  manufacturer. 

German  thorium  entered  at  the  present  market  price  of  $2  per 
pound  pays  a  duty  of  80  cents  per  pound  at  the  present  rate  of  40  per 
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cent  ad  valorem;  whereas  the  difference  in  manufacturing  cost;  in- 
cluding 4  cents  a  pound  duty  paid  by  American  manufacturers  on 
monazite,  is  $1.21  per  pound.  In  order  to  equalize  this  difference 
in  cost  the  rate  on  thorium  should  be  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  it  now  i 

ifr.  Mason.  Forty  per  cent.  It  requires  10  pounds  of  imported 
monazite  sand  to  produce  1  pound  oi  thorium,  and  therefore  the 
amount  of  monazite  duty  in  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  American  thorium 
is  40  cents.  Thus,  if  monazite  were  free  the  difference  in  cost  would 
be  reduced  to  81  cents  per  pound,  and  the  present  dutv  of  40  per  cent 
on  thorium  would  thereby  be  sufficient  to  equaUze  the  difference  in 
cost.  It  is  hereby  shown  that  40  per  cent  du^  on  thorium  and  free 
monazite  equalizes  the  difference  in  cost  with  Germany. 

To  preserve  this  status  it  is  necessary  to  add  5  per  cent  to  the 
thorium  rate  for  each  1  cent  per  pouna  duty  placed  on  monazite; 
5  per  cent  on  the  present  thorium  market  price  of  $2  per  poimd  is  10 
cents,  and  10  pounds  of  imported  sand  used  in  making  a  pound  of 
thorium  at  1  per  cent  per  pound  is  10  cents,  so  that  witn  a  duty  of  4 
cents  per  pound  on  monazite,  60  per  cent  duty  is  required  to  equahze 
the  difference  in  cost.  It  requires  2,000,000  pounds  of  standard-grade 
monazite  to  produce  the  annual  Ameracn  consumption  of  thorium. 
Whether  this  quantity  of  monazite  sand  could  be  produced  in  the 
United  States  witliin  a  reasonable  cost  is  a  doubt  in  my  mind.  I  am 
able  to  say  that  North  and  South  Carolina,  which  States  in  the  past 
have  been  the  only^  producers,  coidd  not  do  it. 

The  item  of  thorium  varies  from  25  to  35  per  cent  in  the  total  manu- 
facturing cost  of  a  gas  mantle,  and  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  on 
thorium  represents  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  mantle  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  of  a  cent  per  mantle.  American  mantles  are  sold 
wholesale  at  prices  varying  from  $40  to  $80  per  thousand,  and  the^e 
mantles  are  retailed  at  10  to  15  cents  each  and  two  for  a  quarter,  the 
dealer's  profit  beia§  40  to  100  per  cent  on  this  retailing  price;  thus 
the  amount  of  thorium  duty  at  40  per  cent  is  but  4  per  cent  of  the 
dealer's  cost  and  2  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  t]ie  customer. 

I  bring  this  to  3'our  attention,  so  it  will  be  clear,  that  the  amount  of 
thorium  duty  at  the  present  40  per  cent  rate  is  not  of  great  consequence 
in  either  the  price  paid  by  the  dealer  or  consumer.  -&  a  matter  of  fact, 
should  the  thorium  duty  be  raised  to  60  per  cent  in  order  to  preserve 
the  present  monazite  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound,  it  would  represent  in 
the  dealer's  cost  only  6  per  cent,  instead  or.4  per  cent  as  at  present,  and 
this  fractional  increase  would  not  by  any  possible  chance  increase  the 

5 resent  prices  charged  to  the  consumer;  it  would  simply  affect  the 
ealer's  profit,  which  is  already  sufficiently  large  to  stand  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  exists  here  an  opportunity  to  encourage 
an  important  home  industry  by  giving  the  required  protection  on  all 
of  the  items  without  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  consumer  or  any  other 
interest.  It  is  useless  to  protect  tne  monazite  and  thorium  industry 
and  not  adequately  protect  the  industry  of  manufacturing  gas  mantles. 
Under  present  conditions  the  American  mantle  manufacturer  is  paying 
100  per  cent  more  for  labor,  60  per  cent  more  for  thorium,  ana  35  to 
40  per  cent  more  for  other  materials  than  is  paid  by  German  mantle 
manufacturers. 

In  manufacturing  a  gas  mantle,  figuring  the  materials  and  both 
direct  and  indirect  Tabor,  but  not  including  overhead,  selling,  admin- 
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istration,  or  depreciation  expense,  the  manufacturing  cost  is  divided 
between  labor  and  materials  as  follows: 

Upright  mantles:  Labor,  26  per  cent;  thorium,  35  per  cent;  other 
materi^,  including  mountings  and  packages,  40  per  cent.  Inverted 
mantles:  Labor,  35  per  cent;  thorium,  25  per  cent;  other  materials, 
including  mountings  and  packages,  40  per  cent. 

On  these  proportions  and  differences  in  cost  the  German  manu- 
facturer has  an  advantage  in  cost  of  producing  mantles  varying  from 
$1L27  to  $19.02  per  thousand,  whereas  the  dutj^  of  40  per  cent  nor 
charged  on  gas  mantles,  based  on  the  export  pnce  of  German  manu- 
facturers, varies  from  $10  to  $16  per  thousand.  Thus,  the  present 
40  per  cent  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  equalise  the  difference  m  cost. 
The  mantle  manufacturer  paying  40  per  cent  duty  on  thorium  and 
higher  wages  and  cost  of  other  materials  requires  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent  on  gas  mantles  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost.  In  order  to 
establish  a  variation  from  this  factor,  I  would  state  that  2}  to  4J 
pounds  of  thorium  is  required  to  produce  1,000  gas  mantles,  depend- 
ing on  grade  and  kind.  Five  per  cent  on  the  present  German  price 
of  thorium  equals  10  cents  per  pound.  Therefore  the  manufacturing 
cost  is  thereby  increased  or  decreased  from  22^  to  45  cents  per  1,000 
mantles.  One  and  one-half  per  cent  added  to  or  deducted  from  this 
rate  of  45  per  cent  on  gas  mantles  will  thus  about  equal  a  change  of 
6  per  cent  in  the  thorium  rate. 

To  summarize,  I  would  say  that  if  monazite  is  placed  on  the  free 
list  the  duty  on  thorium,  salts  and  oxides  of,  ana  gas-mantle  scrap 
should  be  40  per  cent,  and  on  gas  mantles  45  per  cent,  and  for  each  1 
cent  per  pound  duty  placed  on  monazite  the  duty  on  thorium,  salt? 
and  oxides  of,  and  gas-mantle  scrap  should  be  increased  5  per  coit 
over  the  present  40  per  cent  rate,  and  the  duty  on  gas  mantles  should 
be  increased  li  per  cent  over  a  45  per  cent  rate.  Thus,  to  preserve 
the  present  rate  of  4  cents  a  pound  on  monazite,  thorium,  salts  and 
oxides  of,  and  gas-mantle  scrap  should  be  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
gas  mantles  should  be  51  per  cent. 

The  importation  of  gas  mantles  has  not  in  the  past  beeii  a  serious 
matter.  The  home  market  provides  very  sharp  competition,  and 
only  the  cheapest  grades  of  German  mantles  are  getting  in.  An 
increase  in  the  duty  on  gas  mantles  will  undoubtemy  improve  the 
feeling  amongst  the  American  mantle  manufacturers,  but  the  same 
sharp  Tiome  competition  .will  not  permit  a  raise  in  price  beyond  actual 
increase  in  the  manufacturing  cost,  which,  if  the  rate  on  thorium  be 
made  60  per  cent,  would  be  $1  to  $1.80  per  1,000  mantles. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  German  manufacturers'  activity,  I  beg  to 
read  the  following  letter: 

Berlin,  O.,  17,  Jan.  19,  1912, 
Dept.  Export  A . 

lif^fisrs. Light  Co., 

Canton,  Ofdo,  United  States  of  America, 

DsAR  Sirs  :  Some  time  ago  we  sent  you  full  particulare  inregaid  to  our  incande^eeBt 
aumtlee,  but  your  order  is  still  to  co'me;  therefore  we  take  pleasure  in  Bending  you 
t/O-day  otir  catalogue  for  yoiu*  perusal. 

All  prices  stated  therein  are  subject  to  a  trade  discount  of  40  per  cent  off  Hambmi^r 
packed,  with  2  per  cent  for  cash. 

By  this  opportunity  we  ivould  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  the  oldert 
and  largest  nrm  in  the  world  for  manufacturing  gae  mantles,  bumens,  and  lamps,  and 
we  can  deliver  these  at  rates  that  will  absolutely  astonish  you. 
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We  Bit  able  t6  do  this,  as  y^'e  have  beeti  right  at  it  for  the  last  20  and  more  years,  and^. 
further,  have  the  material  and  cheap  labor  right  on  the  spot. 

We  have  a  very  pertinent  proposition  for  you.  Send  lis  specimens  of  the  mantles  in 
vogue  in  your  district  and  we  will  furnish  you  gratis  samples  of  the  same  kind  of 
mantles. 

'  If  you  would  give  us  a  price  limit  for  the  approximate  Quantity  required,  we  would 
at  once  be  able  to  make  you  net  quotations .    Tleajse  give  tnis  your  dope  attention . 

Awaiting  your  reply,  w€  remam,  deaf  sirs, 
Yours,  faithmlly, 

DEtJTSCHE  GaSGLUHLICHT  AKTIENGESELLSCHArT  (AuERGESELLSCHAPT). 

Senator  Lodge.  This  bill  proposes  a  uniform  ad  valorem  on  all 
monazite  sand,  on  thorite,  and  on  gas  mantles,  does  it  not  ? 

Jfr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  that  \ 

lifr.  Mason.  The  effect  of  that  is  to  seriously  injure  the  present  gas- 
mantle  industry  in  this  country. 

Senator  Lodge.  Whatever  rate  is  adopted,  it  ought  not  to  be  the 
same  rate  on  the  sand  and  on  the  thorite  as  on  the  mantles  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  reason.  The  change  that  is  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  affects  the  gas-mantle  manufacturers. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand,  you  desire  even  an  increase  over 
the  present  rate — that  is,  the  rate  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill — on  gas 
mantles  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  To  equalize  the  present  duty  on  thorium. 

Senator  Smo6t.  Or,  in  other  ^ords,  you  would  like  to  have  the  4 
cents  per  pound  on  monazite  sand  removed,  if  you  are  allowed  only 
40  per  cent  on  gas  mantles  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Or  on  thorium. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or  on  thorium ;  either  one  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  rate  of  40  per  cent  with  4  cents  on  monazite 
sand  has  been  in  operation  now  since  August  5,  1909  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes^ir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  been  troubled  with  impbrtations  during 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Of  vtrhat  1 

Senator  SmoOt.  Importations  of  gas  mantles  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  No.  As  I  say,  the  importations .  of  German  gas 
Dttaftrtle^  have  not  been  serious.  There  has  been  in  the  past  year — this 
past  sekipon,  which  \^ould  commence  the  1st  of  lastSeptertuber — a  vfery 
aggressive  effort  on  the  part  of  German  manufa:cturers  to  get  their 
mantles  into  the  Americati  market. 

S^sAitjft  Williams.  Have  they  succeeded  ? 

ifr.  Mason.  Only  partially.  The  Americaii  manuf a<!!turer  is  in 
yi^ry  sharp  Competition  in  Ins  own  home  market  with  other  American 
manufacturers,  and  the  only  maiitlAs  that  the  Germans  call  get  into 
this  market  are  th^  cheap^  grades,  wfiidh  gradei^  tb^  AittWican  manu- 
ftffetufer  is  selling  to-day  in  the  American  market  at  pradtiidly  the 
cost  of  actual  direct  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture^  6f  the  goods, 
phis  the  Cost  of  the  materials,  without  any  profit  whatever. 

Senator  Williams.  Marking  no  profit? 

Mr.  Mason.  He  is  making  no  profit  on  those  ch^fip  goods. 

Se*<at<yr  Williams.  DceS  he  niafce  it  up  6n  the  other  Knes  of 
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Mr.  Mason.  I  do  not  think  the  gas-mantle  manufacturer  is  Twy 
prosperous.  He  is  in  anything  but  a  comfortable  condition  from  m 
standpoint  of  profits  in  the  gas-mantle  industry. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  anybody  exporting  any  of  these  mantles f 

Mr.  Mason.  There'  are  no  exportations  of  gas  mantles  from  Hie 
United  States  of  any  account.  The  principal  export  market  is 
Canada,  and,  of  course,  on  the  mantles  that  are  exported  to  Canada 
the  manufacturer  secures  a  drawback  on  the  duties  paid  on  the 
imported  articles  used  in  the  making  of  the  mantle. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  here  that  monazite  sand  and  thorite, 
up  to  1909,  were  lumped  under  the  head  of  "things  otherwise  duti- 
able." In  1909  we  imported  $38,000  worth  and  in  1910  we  imported 
$23,160  worth.  ^  It  seems  from  l^at  the  importations  of  monazite 
and  thorite  during  the  only  two  years  of  which  we  have  any  recorti 
have  gone  down — ^have  decreased  about  one-third. 

Senator  Smoot,  Monazite  sand,  you  are  speaking  of  t 

Senator  Williams.  And  thorite;  they  are  lump^. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  thorium,  the  oxide  of  thorium,  in  1911  there 
was  $237,212  worth  imported. 

Senator  Williams.  l  es. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  in  1910  thei-e  was  $179,095  worth.  So  thik 
there  was  Quite  an  increase. 

Senator  Williams.  It  fell  off  9 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  it  increased  in  1911  over  1910  from  $179,095 
to  $237,212. 

Mr.  Mason.  The  importations  of  thorium  into  this  country  w&% 
larger  in  1911  than  in  any  other  preceding  year,  except  the  year  1909,1 
think,  at  which  time  veiy  large  importations  were  made  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  increase  in  duty. 

Senator  Lodoe.  What  is  the  thorium  that  is  used — ^is  it  nitrate  (^ 
oxide  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  It  is  nitrate. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  law  say,  ''Thorium,  oxide  of  and  salts  of." 
That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Mason.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  the  reductioiis  in 
duties  proposed  in  the  present  bill  are  enacted  into  law,  the  reduction 
in  the  gas-mantle  rate  from  40  to  25  per  cent  would  enable  foreign- 
made  mantles  to  be  imported  at  a  saving  in  duty  of  $4  to  $6  per  thou* 
sand.  Taking  it  on  an  average  of  $5  per  thousand,  the  saving  to  tha 
American  market  would  amount,  on  the  annual  consumption  of 
60,000,000  mantles,  to  $300,000,  or  one-half  cent  per  mantle. 

The  American  consumer  of  gas  mantles  would  not  stand  much 
chance  of  participating  in  this  saving,  as  it  amounts  to  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  on  each  mantle.  The  reduction  would,  however,  be 
sufficient  to  seriously  impair,  if  not  totaUy  destroy,  the  industry  of 
manufacturing  gas  mantles  in  the  United  otates,  which  is  represented 
by  50  separate  manufacturers,  paying  annually  $1,000,000  in  wages 
to  American  labor  directly  employed  in  this  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Gas  mantles  are  one  of  the  articles  for  which  the 
consumer  pays  rather  a  high  price,  when  compared  with  what  the 
retailer  pays  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Very;  and  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  A  gas  mantle  is  a 
very  fragile  piece  of  merchandise.     The  manufacturers'  competitioa 
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is  so  keen  that  their  price  is  made  on  cars  at  their  factory,  and  all  of 
the  risk  is  the  risk  of  the  buyer.  He  not  only  assumes  tne  transpor- 
tation risk,  breaka  ;es  in  transportation,  but  the  retailer  has  to  assunxe 
the  risk  of  a  buyer  takii  g  the  mantle  home,  breakii  g  it,  and  brirging 
it  back  and  makiig  him  give  him  a  new  one  for  notning. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  object  to  puttiig  monazite  sandand 
gas-mantle  scrap  on  the  free  list  1 

Mr.  Mason.  Personally  I  would  not  object.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  great  hardship  to  my  competitors,  because  it  would  mean  that 
the  scrap  that  they  use  in  their  lactones,  which  represents  20  per  cent 
of  the  thorium  they  use,  would,  of  course,  diniinisn  in  value  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  the  distinction  in  these  figures  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  one  has  ''etc."  after  it  and  the  others  have  not. 
In  connection  with  gas  mantles,  just  one  moment.  In  1910,  if  this 
statement  on  page  66  is  correct,  we  iinported  $71,000  worth  of  gas 
mantles,  yet  in  1911  the  imports  fell  on  to  $58,781  worth. 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  estimate  for  a  12-months'  period 
under  the  House  bill  is  given  at  $80,000. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  But  just  reading  the  figures  that  we  know  are 
correct,  and  not  the  estimates,  I  find  that  the  importation  of  gas 
mantles  fell  oflF,  then,  from  71,500,  in  round  numbers,  to  58,750,  in 
round  numbers,  from  1910  to  1911.  How  did  that  happen,  with  all 
this  growing  eagerness  of  the  German  manufacturers  to  get  into  our 
market  f 

Mr.  Mason.  The  importations  in  1911,  in  quantity  of  mantles,  not 
value,  would  undoubtedly  be  equal  to  the  quantity  of  mantles 
imported  in  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  the  German  product 
is  less.  They  have  entered  it  at  a  very  low  price.  In  1909  a  mantle 
that  would  De  entered  at  $30  a  thousand  ia  entered  at  as  low  as  $25 
or  $22  a  thousand. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  because  it  is  worth  only  $25  or  $22 
now? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  real  reason.  I  think  it  is 
because  the  article  offers  a  very  great  opportunity  for  undervaluation. 

Senator  Williams.  It  offerecTthat  opportunity  in  1909  as  well  as 
1911,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Williams.  The  element  of  dishonesty  entered  into  both 
years  equally,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  should  say  yes;  it  did. 

Senator  Williams.  The  importations  decreased  from  71,500,  in 
round  numbers,  to  58,750,  in  round  numbers,  from  1910  to  1911. 

Mr.  Mason.  In  value. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  you  say  that  is  the  expression  correctly 
in  dollars,  but  in  quantity  the  importation  increases  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  do  not  say  it  increases.  I  think  it  would  be  about 
the  same  number  of  pieces.     I  have  no  way  of  telling  it. 

Senator  Williams.  How  did  prices  of  gas  mantles  compare  with 
one  another  in  the  American  market,  the  .Ajnerican-made  gas  mantles, 
during  those  two  years  ? 
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Mr.  Mason.  The  average  selling  price  of  gas  mantles  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  in  1911  was  about  $4  to  $6  a  thousand  less  than  thepi^ 
ceding  year. 

Senator  Wilt.iams.  And  is  it  not  very  reasonable  to  presume  thit 
the  reason  the  imports  fell  off  was  because  the  price  of  the  AmericM 
manufactured  article  had  gone  down,  and  therefore  the  foreigner  had 
that  much  harder  time  in  competing  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  American  man- 
ufacturer is  selUng  mantles,  as  I  have  stated,  at  practically  the  cost 
of  the  material  and  labor. 

Senator  Willlams.  We  have  had  a  great  many  gentlemen  before 
us  who  have  testified  they  have  been  working  here  lately  at  cost  or 
at  a  loss.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  business  is  being  carried  on 
now  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  No,  sir.  In  conclusion,  I  am  prepared  to  give  you 
exactly  my  company's  business.  The  gross  business  of  my  company 
for  the  past  year  was  $5,174,263.80.  The  value  of  the  gas  mantle 
sales  in  that  total  was  $1,724,754.60;  and  the  balance  represented 
glassware  produced  in  this  country  upon  which  there  is  a  large  labor 
charge;  and  manufactured  brass  goods,  and  some  few  sundry  goods. 
manufactured  goods.  We  paid  for  factorv  wages,  for  selling  expense. 
or  clerical  hire,  for  administration,  and  for  executive  wages,  and  all 
salaries,  $1^115,436.96. 

Senator  Williams.  That  left  you  what  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  If  you  take  it  from  that  $5,000,000  it  would  leave  uj 
about  $4,000,000.  The  profits  for  the  year,  after  deductions  for  depre- 
ciation and  other  charges,  were  $250,989.76.  We  have  accumulated 
a  surplus  in  the  past  10  years  of  $608,952.17,  and  the  capital  invested 
in  our  business  is  $4,725,000,  or  a  capital  and  surplus  of  ^5,333,952.17 
We  consider  that  our  business  is  profitable  to  a  reasonable  extent. 
The  amount  of  profit  we  make  is  equal  to  about  4  or  5  per  cent  net 
on  the  capital  invested. 

Senator  Williams.  As  to  this  particular  article,  gas  mantles,  the 
duty  concerning  which  is  being  placed  in  controversy,  you  assert  you 
have  been  losing  money  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  assert  I  have  been  losing  money. 
My  company  does  not  compete  in  the  American  market  for  what  w€ 
call  the*' trash.'' 

^  Senator  Williams.  You  have  been  making  money  on  gas  mantles, 
then  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  We  have  been  making  money  on  gas  mantles;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
gas  mantles  you  have  made  money  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  We  have,  and  w^e  expect  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  you  were  joining  in  the  general  chorus 
that  you  were  working  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Mason.  No,  sir.  I  simply  wish  to  show  that  the  items  of 
monazite,  thorium,  and  gas  mantles  go  together,  and  the  one  should 
be  equalized  with  the  other  in  order  that  the  entire  industry  may  b« 
conserved. 

Senator  Williams.  I  agree  with  you  about  that.  I  am  ready  to 
take  the  duty  off  monazite. 

Thereupon,  at  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  March  1,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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FBXDAY,  ICABOH  1,  1912. 

Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 

WdsMngtonj  D,  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Penix>se  (Chainnan),  Lodge,  McCumber,  Smoot, 
Heyburn,  Simmons,  Williams,  and  Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GHABIES  F.  BOCEWELL,  OF  MEBIDEN,  COHV., 

KEPXESEHTnra  the  muleb  bbos.  gutlebt  go.,  avd  a  mttm- 

BEB  OF  OTHEBS. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen:  Representing  the 
manufacturers  of  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  pocket  cutlery  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  I  desire  to  protest  against  the  adoption  of 
the  rates  provided  in  paragraph  26  of  the  Underwood  bill,  and  to  Urge 
the  continuance  of  the  present  rates. 

The  names  of  these  manufacturers  are  as  follows :  American  Shear 
&  Knife  Co.,  Hotchkissville,  Conn.;  Empire  Knife  Co.,  Winsted, 
Conn.;  New  York  Knife  Co.,  Walden,  N.  Y.;  Miller  Bros.  Outlenr  Co., 
Meriden,  Conn.;  Walden  Knife  Co.,  Walden,  N.  Y.:  Ulster  Knife  Co., 
Ellenville,  N.  Y.;  Cattaraugus  Cutlery  Co.,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.; 
Bobeson  Cutlery  Co.,  Perry,  N.  Y. ;  HoUey  Knife  Co.,  LakevUle,  Conn. ; 
Humason  &  Beckley  Manufacturing  Co.^ew  Britain,  Conn,;  Carrier 
Cutlery  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Warwick  Knife  Co.,  Warwick,  N.  Y.; 
Schatt  &  Morgan  Cutlery  Co.,  Titusville,  Pa.;  Novelty  Cutlery  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio:  Canton  Cutlery  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Waterville  Cutlery 
Co.,  Waterville,  Conn.;  Napanoch  Knife  Co.,  Napanoch,  N.  Y.; 
Foster  Bros.  &  Chatilon,  Fulton.  N.  Y. ;  Schrade  Cutlery  Co.,  Walden, 
N.  Y. ;  J.  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. ;  Northifield  Knife 
Co.,  Northfield,  Conn.:  Case  Bros.  Cutlery  Col,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.; 
W.  R.  Case  &  Sons  Cutlery  Co^  Bradford,  ra. ;  Challenge  Cutlery  Cor- 

g oration,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Camillus  Cutlery  Co.,  Camillus,  N.  Y.; 
Ftica  Cutlery  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  cost  of  a  pocketknif e,  80  per  cent  is  labor.  The  workmen  in 
the  American  industry  receive  three  times  the  amount  that  is  paid  in 
Germany,  and  more  than  double  the  English  wages. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  with  you  a  list  showing  the  wage  paid 
to  each  class  of  workmen  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  in  the  brief  that  is  before 
yoUj  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Perhaps  vou  had  better  make  that  brief  a  part  of 
^our  remarks,  so  that  it  will  be  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Rookwsll.  Yes,  sir;  I  intended  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  All  these  briefs  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  RookwBLL.  The  total  consumption  of  pbcket  knives  in  the 
Jnited  States,  figured  at  the  setting  pnce  to  thd  wholesaler,  is  $5,000,- 
K)0.  The  total  American  capacity  is  93,000,000.  In  other  words, 
it  the  present  time  we  are  producing  .three^fifths  of  all  the  pocket 
aiives  sold  in  the  United  States.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
stimate  that  should  the  Underwood  bill  become  a  law,  the  importa- 
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tioDs  of  pocket  knives  would  be  increased  from  $804,679  in  1911  to 
$1,800,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  tiiis  $804,679  of  importations  have  hm 
greatly  undervalued,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  There  have  been  under- 
valuations. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  vou  know  whether  there  have  been  any  c^see 
where  it  was  charged  tnat  undervaluations  were  made  by  importcBt 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes,  sir;  there  have  been  such  cases. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  generally  been  proven,  have  they  noli 

Mr.  Rockwell.  According  to  the  press  dispatches;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  now  many  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  cutlery  business  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  About  4,000,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What  States  have  these  industries  located  in  tbem I 

Mr.  Rockwell.  We  state  that  in  the  brief — ^New  York,  Connecti- 
cut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right,  if  it  is  in  the  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Democratic  bill  as  reported  reduces  the  nu 
to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  pnsejrt 
equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  result  would  that  have  upon  the  business! 

Mr.  Rockwell.  I  think  without  any  question,  Senator,  it  wovili 
practically  wipe  it  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  instead  of  a  $1,000,000  more  of  imporUtioiis. 
it  would  virtually  destroy  the  business,  and  whatever  we  got  we  woaM 
have  to  import  from  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  about  to  bring  that  out.  Tib 
the  $1,000,000  additional  importations  which  they  propose  to  bnngio 
It  would,  in  reahty,  amount  to  $2,000,000  with  duty  and  expert 
added,  which,  added  to  the  $2,000,000  at  present  imported,  would  nub 
a  total  of  importations  of  $4,000,000,  leaving,  unaer  the  most  fava^ 
able  conditions,  only  $1,000,000  to  be  divided  among  the  35  factoiies 
now  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  men  did  you  say  were  employed  in  thi 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Approximately  4,000. 

That  is  all,  Senator,  that  I  have  to  present  in  our  case,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  brief,  in  which  we  have  tried  to  embody  as  concis«lj 
as  possible  such  facts  as  would  be  of  interest. 

The  OffAmMAN.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  to  the  commi- 
tee? 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Nothing  further,  except  to  file  this  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  with  you,  representing  the 
cutlery  people,  who  wants  to  be  heard  i 

Mr.  Rockwell.  There  are  some  workmen  representing  the  «fl»* 
ployees  of  the  three  factories  at  Walden,  N.  Y.,  which  is  the  center 
of  the  American  pocket  cutlery  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  their  names.  If  you  will  call  them,  tb 
committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Rockwell.  Mr.  Durkee  is  the  first  on  the  calendar,  I  beliew. 
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The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Rockwell  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate: 

Gentlemen:  The  manufacturera  of  pocket  cutlery  in  the  United  States  protest 
against  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  ad  valorem  rate  of  S5  per  cent  as  provided  in  H.  R. 
18642,  parafirajph  26,  and  stronglv  urge  that  present  rates  and  administrative  clauses 
relating  to  the  importation  of  pocket  £nives  be  continued. 

There  are  in  operation  at  the  present  time  about  35  Stories  (located  in  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Penneylvania,  and  Ohio)  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery,  each  absolutely  distinct  from  all  others  as  to  owner- 
ship, interest,  or  control,  and  m  active  competition  with  each  other,  and  in  which  the 
average  profit  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent. 

The  actual  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  of  American  pocket  cutlery  is  80  per  cent. 
Wages  of  cutlery  operatives  in  the  United  States  are  tmree  times  greater  than  in  Ger- 
many and  more  than  double  those  paid  in  England.  More  than  4,000  operatives  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery  in  this  country,  at  wi^^es  ranging  from 
13  to  14.50  per  day  for  skilled  workmen.  The  total  amount  of  pocket  cutlery  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  approximately  13,000,000. 

In  a  comparison  of  representative  patterns,  staple  in  both  foreign  and  domestic 
lines,  in  no  instance  did  the  landed  value  of  the  imported  knife  equal  the  labor  cost 
alone  of  the  corresponding  American  pattern,  making  no  allowance  for  material, 
expense,  or  profit. 

The  number  of  knives  imported  under  the  Dingley  tariff  in  1905  at  the  79.50  per 
cent  rate  was  13,096,195,  value  ^35,844,  duty  $664,564.  In  1910,  under  the  present 
Payne  tariff  bill,  there  were  12,642,068  knives  imported,  valued  at  $789,662,  which 
paid  in  duties  $604,164,  at  the  rate  of  76.51  per  cent.  In  1911,  under  the  same  law, 
at  the  rate  of  77.62  per  cent  there  were  12,196,950  knives  imported,  valued  at  $804,679, 
which  paid  duties  to  the  amoimt  of  $624,624. 

The  ways  and  Means  Committee  estimate  the  operation  of  H.  B.  18642  will  increase 
the  importation  of  pocket  knives  from  $804,679  to^  $1,800,000,  which  at  the  proposed 
rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  yield  in  revenue  only  $630,000,  making  an 
Increase  in  revenue  of  but  $6,000,  at  the  cost  in  wages  to  American  workmen  of 
11,250,000,  with  no  benefit  to  the  consumer,  but  a  loss  in  American  production  of 
^2,000,000. 

As  conditions  are  now,  the  workmen  in  the  cutlery  industry  are  none  too  busy  and 
pocket  knives  to  the  amount  of  $804,679  were  imported  in  1911.  The  importation 
:>f  the  estimated  $1,000,000  additional  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  American 
industry. 

Orarlbs  F.  Rooxwsll,  Meridtn,  Conn., 
C.  DwioH'^  Divine,  ElUnvUk,  N.  y., 
Committee  Representing  American  Pocket  Cutlery  Manvfactwrers, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Fehrwxry  28^  1912^ 

Comparison  of  weekly  mages  paid  to  operatives  abroad  and  in  the  United  States. 


>  Average  paid  in 
Austria,  Belgium, 
and  Qesmany. 


targets 14.30  to  $7.00 

Grinders 4.50 to  8.00 

Slade finishers I  4.fi0to  0.00 

handle fUilshen 4. 50 to  6.00 

JoGferB 6. 00  to  0.60 


Average  paid  in 
United  states. 


$16.00  to  $23.00 
l&OOto  27.00 
12.00  to  18.00 
12.00  to  18.00 
16.00 to  21.00 
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The  actual  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  of  American  pocket  cutlery 

is  80  per  cent. 

Tolal  pocttttni/e  importations.  1895-1911. 


Year. 

i.ias,iw 

1,986,882 

i,iM,an 

;■!£:! 

1.0B1.171 

\.i3*.oai 
900.  ZB 
817,089 

i.nu.soA 

ValJip. 

II,  1»,  MB.  00 

1,309,702.00 
l,43t,3».00 
111  384.00 
333,1571.00 
804,372.00 
704,443.00 

74i;MO.no 

846,838.00 
818,319.00 
896,717.00 
836.899.00 

i,a)7!79»!oo 

78»,»ll.BO 
8O4,S70.OO 

l>uty. 

Unit 

«^^n„..^ 

isw.«r7.oo 

001,013.00 

fi8!Mg.0O 
M7,933.0O 
4«7,1>3.00 
888,021.00 
S8J.70100 

Si'Sloo 

(M.lfl.OO 

873,137.42 
fl24[624!  00 

SH^rontrWlbonMII). 

^ 

to.  078 

51.40  per  cent  (WUttia  lull). 
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STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  WILLIAK  X.  DUBXEE,  OF  WALDEV,  V.  t., 
BEPBESEFTnrO  EHFLOTEES  OF  CUTLERY  ]U]rUFACTUBEB& 

The  Chairman,  Will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the  committM- 
Mr.  Durkee? 

Mr.  DuRKEE.  William  M.  Durkcc. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  employed^ 

Mr.  DuEKEE.  In  the  New  York  Kniie  Co.'s  works  at  VValden,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  What  ia  your  position  there  f 

Mr.  DuRKEE.  Journeyman  workman. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  there? 

Mr.  I>URKEE.  I  have  been  employed  in  that  factory  for  aeariy  il 
my  working  life,  with  the  exception  of  two  yeara,  which  would  b( 
something  over  40  vears. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  on  and  state  to  the  committee  yov 
views  regarding  the  proposed  legislation  % 

Mr.  DuRKEE.  With  your  permission,  I  will  read  some  resolution 
adopted  by  the  workmen  in  our  factories. 

iTie  Chairman.  All  right;  the  committee  will  hear  them. 

Mr.  Durkeo  read  the  following  resolutions: 

Walden,  N.  Y.,  February  26,  191! 

SBSitTX   FiNAVCB   rOMUnTEE, 

United  fitaUt  SemU.  )faJtAtni)fon,  D.  C. 
Gbntlehbn:  At  a  tneetinft  of  the  cut1<!ry  wnrkinen  held  on  Febru&iy  26,  1912.  Ikt 
followinf!  reauinlioiw  were  adopted: 

"  "      "     •   "■    ■  ihe  workmen  employed  in  (he  cutlery  induaUy  in  the  viHtp 

_.  .    .•   ir     -^  jnaRs  meeting  aoeembled,  do  ekmeetly  pnM 

the  tariff  law  reducing  the  dut>'  to  35  p«-  m* 


"BewJoerf,  That 
of  Walden,  OranRC  County,  N.  Y, 
asainst  the  proposed  amendi 


ad  valorem. 

We  would  (.'all  attention 
tiona  of  the  past  year,  is  no 
an  increa.ie  in  importation 
to  meet  the  lowi'r  prices. 

Being  mindful  of  (he  hardehips  entailed  on  us  and 
reductions,  we  would  Iherpforo  came.''lly  roquwt  you 
retention  of  the  present  duty. 


the  fact  that  the  prenent  rat«j  bb  ahowD  by  the  impoA- 
VI  hiffh ;  and  that  any  reductioa  in  the  rate  irould  iiiH> 
1  a  clwing  of  the  factories  here,  or  a  reduction  in  w)ig« 

r  familie«  by  previoufi  trf 
uee  your  bei<t  efforts  For  ikt 
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Meaan.  Wm.  M.  Durkee,  Jease  D.  Mitchell,  and  Herbert  Dunworth  were  appointed 
to  present  same  to  your  committee. 

W.  B.  Stewart,  Chairman. 
C.  V.  Bunting,  Secretary. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  difference 
between  the  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in  this  country  and  those 
paid  in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  DxmKEB.  I  know  very  little  about  that|  except  as  I  have 
gathered  in  a  general  way  that  the  wages  in  this  country  exceed  those 
of  Germany  by  more  than  one-half.  That  is  a  subject  that  I  know 
very  little  about,  and  only^  know  it  in  a  general  way  as  I  have  heard  it. 
^nator  Shoot.  That  is,  that  they  receive  in  this  country  double 
the  wages  that  they  do  in  Germany  ? 
Mr.  DuBKEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shoot.  Let  me  ask  you  this  (question  in  relation  to  the 
wages  in  this  country:  Are  forgers  in  this  country  receiving  $15  to 
$23  a  week  ?    Is  that  the  regular  rate  ? 

Mr.  DuBKSE.  I  will  state,  in  answer  to  that,  that  in  the  factory 
where  I  am  employed  the  skilled  workmen,  the  cutlers  (which  per- 
haps would  be  a  good  class  for  me  to  talk  about,  as  I  am  particularly 
engaged  in  that  branch  of  the  trade)  can  earn  from  $16  to  $21  a  week. 
Senator  Shoot.  Do  you  know  what  the  handle-finishers  earn  ? 
Mr.  DuRKEE.  They  will  earn,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  from 
$12  to  $15  a  week,  I  should  think.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  about 
that  fully. 

Senator  Shoot.  Do  you  know  what  the  grinders  receive  t 
Mr.  DuBKEE.  No;  sir. 

Senator  Shoot.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  ? 
The  Chairhan.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  to  the  com- 
mittee) 

Mr.  DuBKEE.  The  only  thing  I  should  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman, 
isjthat  we  have  been  sent  here  by  the  workmen  in  our  factories  to 
use  our  best  efforts  to  have  the  present  rate  of  duty  retained.  We 
feel  that  any  reduction  would  cause  us  to  be  slack  of  work,  and  would 
also  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  wages. 

.  Senator  Sihhons.  You  have  stated  what  the  skilled  workmen  in 
your  factories  receive.  What  do  the  unskilled  laborers  in  your 
factory  receive  1 

Mr.  DuBKEE.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acauainted  with  that  pwrt  of 
tlie  subject  to  give  you  any  information  aoout  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  position  do  I  understand  you  to  saj^ 
you  hold  in  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  DuRKEE.  I  hold  no  position  except  that  of  a  journeyman 
^workman. 

Senator  Sihhons.  You  do  not  know  what  the  unskilled  laborers 
the  factories  receive  ? 

Mr.  DtJRKEE.  No;  I  could  not  give  you  an  intelligent  idea  of  that. 
The  Chairhan.  Most  of  the  labor  in  the  cutlery  industry  is  skilled 
la3t>or,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  DxjRKEE.  Very  largely;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sihhons.  Not  all  of  it  by  any  means.    What  percentage  ? 

Mr.  DuRKEE.  That  I  could  not  sav. 
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Senator  Sihmonb.  You  say  yoti  do  not  know  anything  about 
foreign  wages  in  the  cutlery  industry  except  what  you  have  heard 
in  a  generu  way  ?    That  is  your  only  information  al>out  that  ? 

Mr.  DuBKBE.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sihmoks.  You  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  product 
of  the  American  cutlery  industry  is  sold  abroad  ? 

Mr.  DuBKEE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simkons.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  of  it  is  sold  in 
Europe  or  not  ? 

Mr.  DxTBKBE.  No,  sir.    My  impression  is  that  very  httle  is,  tbou^. 

STATEMEirr  OF  KB.  JESSE  D.  MITCHELL,  OF  WALDES,  E.  T.» 

BEPSESEirrnra  ehplotees  of  cittlebt  hahxjfacttjxebs. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mitchell,  if  you  have  anything  to  add  to  wfatt 
Mr.  Durkee  has  stated,  the  committee  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  work  in  the  same 
town  with  my  fellow  workman,  Mr.  Durkee,  in  the  same  line  of 
business,  and  I  think  from  the  general  way  things  go  a  reduction  in 
the  tarin  would  mean,  a  reduction  of  wages. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  importations  should  increase  SI  ,000,000 
you  feel  that  that  would  be  simply  taking  away  that  much  wori[ 
from  the  American  workmen,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MrroHELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  your  idea  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
importations  at  all  allowea  in  this  country?  Is  that  your  notion 
of  what  a  tariff  ought  to  do  ? 

Mr.  MiTOHELL.  The  importations  ought  to  pay  a  duty,  so  that 
skilled  wages  here  will  be  protected,  you  know. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  do  you  think  we  ought  to  levy  a  tariff 
that  will  not  allow  any  cutlery  to  come  into  \im  country  in  compe- 
tition with  that  which  is  made  here  ?  Is  that  your  notion — ^that  i 
tariff  ought  to  be  not  protective,  but  prohibitive?  Is  that  your 
theorf  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  believe  in  a  prohibitive  tariff  ?    That  is  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  40  per  cent  of  the  American  consumption  of 
pocketknives  and  cutlery  is  now  imported,  you  think  that  should 
not  be  iacreased  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  sufficient,  in  a  general  v^ay . 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

STATEHEHT  OF  MB.  HEBBERT  DXHTWOBTH,  OF  WALDEH.  H.  T^ 
BEFBESENTDTG  EMPLOTEES  OF  CUTLEBY  MAEXJFAGTinuaKS. 

Mr.  DuNWOBTH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators^  come  here  on  be- 
half of  the  cutlery  employees  of  the  village  of  Walden  to  enter  mj 
protest  against  this  reduction  of  the  tariff.  At  the  present  time  in 
Walden  we  are  prosperous  to  a  certain  extent,  although  there  is  a 
little  dissatisfaction  m  regard  to  the  tariff.  Business  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Some  of  the  men  have  work,  and  others  are  stint'ed  to 
a  certain  extent.    At  this  time  the  buyers  in  the  country,  as  we 
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understttnd,  are  not  buying  any  eoods;  and  for  that  reason  the 
cutlers,  and  all  the  people  employea  in  the  shops  in  Walden,  enter  a 
protest  to  you  gentlemen  against  this  reduction. 

As  far  as  my  personal  protest  is  concerned,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  I 
have  to  say.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  to 
answer  any  Questions  as  to  anything  that  any  of  you  gentlemen  would 
like  to  ask  aoout. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Dunworth  ? 

Mr.  Dunworth.  Yes,  sir. 


STATSMEHT  OF  MB.  CHABLBS  J.  PIUnrG,  OF  FHHADBLFEIA, 
PA.,  BEPBESEVTnrO  THE  OEOBOE  P.  PILinrO  ft  SOV  CO. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Pilling. 

Mr.  Filling.  Gentlemen,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
change  proposed  in  this  bill,  H.  R.  18642,  which  affects  surgical 
instruments. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  section  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  refer  to  the  House  bill,  in  which  there  are  four 
paragraphs  that  affect  our  industr3^  The  paragraphs  are  so  indefi- 
nitely stated  that  there  are  four  of  them  that  cover  surgical  instru- 
ments—26,  32 f  65,  and  66. 

The  Chairman.  Surgical  instruments  were  on  the  free  list  in  the 
Payne  bill,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  No,  "sir. 

The  Chairman.  1  had  forgotten  that,  then. 

Mr.  Pilling.  They  came  in  under  the  45  per  cent  clause,  which 
covered  goods  manufactured  of  steel,  brass,  etc.,  that  were  not  other- 
wise  listed. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  remembered  that  there  was  a  strong  application 
made  to  the  committee  to  put  them  on  the  free  list,  and  I  nad  for- 
gotten just  what  we  did  witn  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  were  left  in  the  basket  clause. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  were  left  in  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  Pilling.  The  surgical-instrument  industry  of  this  country  is 
one  that  has  been  worked  up  by  skilled  laborers,  and  nothing  but 
skilled  laborers.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  surgical  instruments  is 
nearly  all  labor  and  very  little  material.  If  the  duty  is  reduced,  it 
will  mean  the  destruction  of  the  industry  in  which  these  laborers  are 
engaged.  Alreadj'^,  to-day,  about  75  per  cent  of  the  surgical  instru- 
cnents  used  here  are  imported  into  this  country  at  the  45  per  cent  rate, 
30  we  do  not  know  where  we  would  be  at  the  proposea  25  per  cent 
rate. 

A  surgical-instrument  maker  can  not  go  out  and  enter  another 
Seld,  because  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  anything  else.  Their 
phages  run  from  $15to$18a  week;  sometimes  a  little  bit  higher.  In 
Germany  they  run  about  half  that  for  surgical  instruments.  I  was 
>ver  there  last  summer  investigating  some  of  the  instrument  sections 
>f  Germany,  and  I  found  that  the  wages  are  very  low  over  there; 
ihat  their  employees  do  not  live  as  well  as  we  do  in  this  country,  and 
'or  that  reason  we  wish  to  protest  very  much  against  a  reduction 
Tom  45  to  25  per  cent. 
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Senator  Williams.  Is  that  your  reason — ^just  to  protect  the  iabw i 

Mr.  PiLUNQ.  To  protect  the  labor:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  no  idea  at  all  of  protecting  the  pro&s 
of  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Filling.  Protecting  the  laborer,  of  course,  does  aSect  the 
manufacturer.  The  manufacturer  can  not  get  along  without  die 
laborer,  and  the  laborer  can  not  get  along  without  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  no  idea  of  attaining  any  higher 
profits  or  maintaining  any  higher  profits  for  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Sffliator  Williams.  You  are  urging  this  purely  in  the  interest  of  the 
laboring  man  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  It  is  very  difficult,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  to  meet 
the  competition  that  now  comes  in  from  Germany  even  at  45  per  cent, 
sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Your  sole  reason  for  protesting  is  to  protect  the 
laboring  man  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  In  connection  with  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Williams.  Ah!  Then  you  have  some  idea  of  maintaining 
a  profit  for  yourselves,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir;  maintaining  a  li^dng  profit,  which  we  now 
have. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  more  than  a  living  profit  now? 

Mr.  PnxiNG.  No  more  than  in  other  lines,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  profit  are  you  making  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  We  figure  that  we  make  a  net  profit  of  from  10  to  I2i 
per  cent,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  From  10  to  12^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  have  not  the  statement  with  you,  would 
you  mind  leaving  with  the  clerk  a  statement  of  what  your  annaal 
sales  have  been  for  the  last  five  years,  and  also  what  your  annual  labor 
roll  has  been  for  the  same  time,  taken  from  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  have  no  objection  to  sending  that;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  would  you  have  any  objection  to  adding 
to  it  a  statement  of  what  dividends  you  have  declared,  what  surplos 
you  have  added,  and  what  improvements  j^ou  have  made  to  your 
works? 

Mr.  Pilling.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  wish  you  would  do  that,  then,  before  you 
leave. 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  can  not  do  it  before  I  leave,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  But  I  say,  before  you  leave,  get  from  the  clerk 
the  questions,  so  that  you  will  know  just  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  you  were  over  in  Germany  and  that 
the  German  laborers  over  there  did  not  live  as  well  as  they  do  in  this 
country.  I  was  over  there  myself  and  saw  a  good  mairy  German 
laborers.  Of  course,  I  did  not  go  in  their  houses  and  find  out  vrhA^ 
menu  they  had  for  breakfast;  but  they  presented  Just  as  good  an 
appearance  and  seemed  to  be  just  as  well  clothed  as  our  laborers  are. 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  go  into  the  homes  of  any  of  themf 
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Mr.  PnxiNO.  I  did  not  so  into  their  homes,  but  I  inquired  among 
people  that  were  thoroughly  posted  there. 

^ator  Simmons.  They  told  you  that  they  did  not  live  Well  in 
their  homes,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  They  told  us  that  they  had  to  live  very  economically 
and  not  as  well  as  they  understood  our  laborers  Uve  in  our  country,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  ''As  they  understood?'' 

Mr.  Pilling.  They  are  pretty  well  posted. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  jou  mean  that  the  people  you  saw  there 
are  well  posted  about  America  and  know  how  American  laborers  Uve  f 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir;  they  talked  intelligently  about  the  matter. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  never  seen  women  working  on  the  streets 
in  the  United  States,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  No;  but  I  saw  them  working  over  there  in  the  fac- 
tories. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  work  in  factories  here. 

Mr.  Pilling.  Not  at  tne  same  kind  of  labor.  I  mean  I  saw  them 
working  at  men's  labor  over  ihere. 

Senator  Williams.  From  whence  do  we  import  such  surgical  in- 
struments as  are  imported  i 

Mr.  PnxiNG.  From  what  section  ?  All  through  the  cutlery  districts 
of  Gtermany. 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  Are  none  of  them  imported  from  Great  Britain  t 

Mr.  Pilling.  There  are  a  few  imported  from  Great  Britain;  but 
Great  Britain  is  not  known  as  a  sui^ical-instrument  center,  the  same 
as  Germany.  There  are  also  a  few  unported  from  France ;  but  prac- 
tically speaking,  the  bulk  of  them  comes  from  Germany. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  or  are  not  the  German  manufacturers  of 
surgical  instruments  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  their  instruments  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  What  kind  of  quality  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Good  quality. ' 

Mr.  Pilling.  Not  any  more  so  than  Americans.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  German  importations  are  not  considered  as  good  as  the  products 
of  the  American  manufacturers. 

Senator  Williams.  Some  of  them,  you  sav  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  very  well  com- 
pare the  quality.  *  Practically  1  do  not  think  there  is  very  much 
difference. 

Senator  Summons.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  amounts  to  the  differ- 
ence between  German  and  American  wages  i 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  think  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  what  the  German  tariff  is  on  sur- 
gical instruments  ?    They  maintain  a  pretty  high  tariff  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Between  there  and  the  United  States  ? 

Senator  Siicmgns.  They  are  one  of  the  highest  protection  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question,  sir.  Do 
you  mean  toward  importing  goods  into  Germany  'i 

Senator  Simmons.  Oh,  no.  You  said  you  thought  the  tariff 
accounted  for  the  difference  in  wages  between  Germany  and  this 
oountry.  I  ask  you  if  you  know  what,  the  German  tariff  is  on  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  From  Germany  into  the  United  States  i 
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Senator  Simmons.  Oh,  no;  what  the  German  tari£F  is  on  that  arti- 
cle when  imported  into  Germany  from  some  oth«r  comitry  ? 

Air.  Pilling.  That  is  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  imported  into  Germany,  unless  it  happ«is  to  be 
some  specialty. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  are  a  ^ood  many  things  that  are  not  im- 
ported into  this  country  upon  which  we  have  very  high  tariff  rates. 
That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  questicm.  My  question  is,  Do  you  know 
what  the  duty  is  on  surgical  instruments  in  Germany  f 

Mr.  Filling.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  sir.  The  cmly  reply  I  can  make  to 
that  is  this 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  Senator? 

Senator  Simmons.  No,  I  do  not.    That  is  why  I  am  asking. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  wondering  what  it  was.  I  do  not  know, 
either.     I  thought  if  you  knew  I  would  like  to  know. 

The  Chairbcan.  The  question  is  very  frequency  asked  me.  We 
haye  a  Grerman  tariff  here,  I  think. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  just  asked  to  have  it  sent  in. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  we  had  better  haye  it.  I  think  it  would 
be  illuminating  in  connection  with  this  witness's  testimony.  I  be- 
lieye  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Germans  maintain  a  yery  high  protective 
tariff  system;  and  yet  witness  after  witness  comes  here  and  says  that 
the  German  wages  are  only  half  what  they  are  in  this  country,  and 
contends  that  the  tariff  in  this  country  makes  wages  high.  I  want  to 
know,  then,  why  it  will  not  make  wages  high  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Filling.  Because  they  make  the  raw  material  in  Gtermanj; 
they  do  not  import  any  into  Germany;  and  the  cost  of  the  sui^gic^ 
instruments 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  that  they  do  not  import  any  sur- 
gical instruments  into  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Practically  speaking;  they  may  bring  in  a  few 
specialties. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  say  '^  practically  speaking,"  what  an 
you  spealdng  from  ?  You  say  we  make  them  in  this  country,  and  we 
import  them  into  this  country.  The  fact  that  they  aare  made  in  Ger- 
many does  not  necessarily  proye  that  none  are  imported  there;  and  I 
want  jou,  and  I  think  the  committee  wants  you,  to  speak  from  knowl- 
edge if  you  speak  at  all. 

Mr.  f^iLLiNG.  I  am  speaking  only  from  the  knowledge' that  I  have 
from  haying  been  brought  up  in  the  business  and  absorbing  all  the 
information  I  could  get  for  the  last  25  years,  sir.  But  I  can  not  teU 
you  positively,  I  could  not  swear,  that  there  are  no  goods  or  that 
there  is  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent  of  goods  imported  into  Genaiaay.  I 
do  not  know.  But  practically  speaking;  we  neyer  consider  such  a 
thing  as  surgical  instruments  bein^  imported  into  Germany.  It  is  a 
question  of  Bringing  them  out  of  Germany  into  the  Unitedf  Statea. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  do  you  not  consider  it? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Because  they  make  them  all  there. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  not  make  them  here,  too  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  they  are  imported  here  from  Grennany^  vou 
say? 

Mr.  Pilling.  They  are  imported  here  from  Germany;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Simmons.  So  the  fact  that  thev  make  them  in  Germany 
<loea  not  prove  that  they  are  not  imported  there,  because  we  make  a 

freat  many  things  in  tnis  country  and  some  of  them  are  imported 
ere. 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes;  and  that  is  what  we  want  to  continue  to  do — 
to  make  surgical  instruments  here,  sir. 

The  Ghairman.  I  suppose  they  make  them  cheaper  than  we  do, 
and  for  that  reason  they  can  often  undersell  us  in  this  maricet  ? 

Mr.  PtLLiNO.  Senator,  they  manufacture  surreal  instruments  in 
Germany,  and  they  pay  46  per  cent  duty  and  the  freight,  and  they 
brin^  them  over  here  and  then  undersell  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  is  not  -much  of  an  item  on  suiigical 
instrument,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Not  much;  no,  sir;  it  amounts  to  about  a  total  of 
50  per  cent  by  the  time  they  bring  them  over  here,  with  their 
clearances. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  in  these  hear- 
ings that  we  import  things  into  Germany  and  pay  the  duties  over 
there,  import  things  into  other  countries  and  pay  the  duties  over 
there,  -ana  sell  them  in  competition  with  the  German  manufacturers 
and  the  English  manufacturers  and  all  the  other  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Pilling.  May  I  reply  to  that  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pilling.  Now  and  then  we  all  send  a  specialty  to  Germany, 
where  there  is  a  small  quantity  made.  But  just  as  soon  as  a  new 
instrument  comes  out  in  this  country,  it  is  shipped  over  to  Germany 
by  the  first  mail  or  express,  and  immediately  they  begin  to  work  on  it, 
manufacture  it,  send  it  back  to  this  country,  and  undersell  us. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  You  mean  they  copj  it  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  They  make  copies  j  y^es,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  all  the  initiative  in  this  country? 

Mr.  PiuxNQ.  Not  all  of  it;  but  the  Americans  are  known  as  de- 
signers and  the  Gennans  as  copyers. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  copy  it  immediately? 

Mr.  Pilling.  They  copy  it  immediately. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  then  undersell  you  here  at  home  ? 
■  Mr.  Pilling.  And  then  come  back  and  undersell  us;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.*  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  surgical  instru- 
ments, in  doUars,  that  were  imported  into  this  country  last  year? 

Mr.  Pilling.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  your  idea  that  we  ought  to  fix  the  tariff 
so  high  that  none  at  all  can  come  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  No,  sir.  I  believe  in  competition.  Let  it  remain  as 
it  is,  at  45  per  cent,  sir.  Others  have  suggested  that  it  ought  to  be 
60  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  come  here  to  protest  against  any  reduction 
of  this  duty? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  On  the  gromid  that  if  it  is  reduced  Gennany 
will  flood  the  markets;  and  yet  you  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  out  the  amount  of  importations  to  this  country  of  surgical 
instruments  ? 
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Mr.  Pilling.  Not  the  exact  fignres. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  about  how  much  is  imported, 
then? 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  should  say  about  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  what  t 

&&.  Pilling.  Of  the  consumption  in  this  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption 
of  instruments  in  this  country  ? 

Aix.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  speaking  there  in  a  general  way. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  long  have  we  been  manuf  act  wing  surgical 
instruments  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Our  firm  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No.  How  lon^  have  we  been  producing  or 
manufacturing  surgical  inslruments  m  this  cotmtry  t 

Mr.  Pilling.  Our  firm,  year  after  next,  in  1914,  will  be  100  yean 
old.  We  have  been  making  instruments  in  a  small  way  from  that 
time  on,  and  we  have  grown  a  little  larger.  Others  have  been  making 
them  for  the  same  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  with  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  yrou  say  the 
Germans  are  importing  three-fourths  of  all  the  surgical  instruments 
that  are  used  in  this  country  ? 

Ml'.  Pilling.  I  say  they  come  largely  from  Germany.  A  few 
come  from  Great  Britain  and  France.  I  think  that  pr^ty  nearly 
covers  the  situation. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
surgical  instruments  is  represented  by  labor  t 

Mr.  Pilling.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  it.  HhB  laateiial  is  a  yeij 
small  fraction  of  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  many  laborars  do  you  employ  in  your 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  We  employ  from  100  to  125,  air. 

Senator  Simmons.  Wiiat  is  the  value  of  your  annual  output.) 

Mr.  PiixiNG.  Our  annual  output  would  represent  probably  between 
$160,000  and  Jl 75,000,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  are  your  net  profits  on  that  t 

Mr.  Pilling.  Our  net  profits  run  from  about  10  to  12  per  cent,  m. 
They  are  not  excessive  for  the  risk  we  run. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  your  annual  labor  roll  t 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  can  not  tell  that.    I  can  send  it  to  you,  air. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tell  us  about  what  it  b.  Then  you  can  send 
the  exact  figures  later. 

Mr.  Pilling.  Counting  other  expenses  besides  labor? 

Senator  Simmons.  No  :  I  am  talking  about  labor  now. 

Mr.  Pilling.  Manufacturing  and  omce  labor  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  tal»ng  about  your  factory  labor. 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  do  not  know  how  much  that  would  be,  sir* 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  not  approximate  it  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Not  without  looking  at  my  books. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  not  get  anywhere  near  it  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  state- 
ment from  your  books  showing  your  total  annual  output  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  sir. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Also  showing  the  total  amount  paid  for  labor, 
overhead  charges,  and  dividends  t 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  anv  surplus  or  any  part  of  the  profits 
invested  in  improvements  and  betterments  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  vour  statement,  Mr.  Pilling  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  think"  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  One  question  before  you  go:  Is  machinery 
largely  used  in  making  these  surgical  instruments  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes;  in  both  countries.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that 
question,  sir.  They  are  now  shipping  a  great  many  American 
machines  to  Germany  for  manufacture  in  our  line. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  I  heard  vou  say  a  moment  ago — 
perhaps  I  misunderstood  you — that  the  labor  cost  of  surgical  mstru- 
ments  is  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  cost* 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  said  that,  taking  the  cost  of  running  the  business 
and  the  labor,  it  amounts  to  about  90  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
material  is  a  very,  verv  small  percentage. 

.  Senator  Williams.  Yes ;   but  did  you,  or  did  you  not,  say  that  the 
labor  cost  was  90  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  i 

Mr.  Pillixg.  I  said  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing — exclusive  of 
the  material,  I  meant — was  about  90  per  cent.  That  is  what  I 
meant. 

Senator  Williams.  Ah!  Then  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing, 
exclusive  of  material,  was  what  you  meant.  And  as  a  part  of  the 
total  cost,  of  course,  you  chaise  the  interest  upon  the  investment, 
and  the  deterioration  of  machinery,  and  all  other  expenses  of 
manufacturing? 

Mr.  Pilling.  The  cost  of  doing  business;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  probably  you  had  made  an  inad- 
vertent statement. 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes ;  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  correcting  me. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   FAIRLEIOH  S.   DICEIVSOV,  OF  BXTTHER- 
FOBD,  H.  J.,  BEPBESEHTIlfG  BECTOIT,  DICKEVSOir  A  CO. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Pilling  has  said  a  great  deal  that 
I  otherwise  would  have  said.  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  this 
business  for  15  years,  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  business.  Like  Mr.  Pilling,  I  have  visited 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France  in  the  interest  of  our  business. 
We  employ  in  our  factory  about  150  people.  Our  pay  roll  is 
approximately  $100,000  a  year.  We  prod!uce  there,  speakiiig  of  the 
selling  price,  I  should  say  $225,000  annually.  I  was  not  asked  to 
come  to  this  hearing  until  yesterday.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know  until 
then  that  it  would  be  held. 

Senator  Simmons.  Just  let  me  ask  this  question  right  there :  You 
say  your  pay  roU  is  $100,000  a  jrear? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Our  pay  roll  is  $100^000  a  year  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  And  your  output  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  About  $225,000. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  selling  priee  i 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  selling  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  the  cost  price  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Not  the  cost  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  selling  price 
and  the  cost  price  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  cost  price  of  an  article  is  a  complicated  propo- 
sition.    Do  you  mean  the  raw  cost  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  to  keep  •  up  with  that  in  order  to 
determine  how  much  your  profits  are,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  refer  to  the  raw  cost  i 

Senator  Simmons.  I  mean  the  total  cost  of  production,  or  the  net 
cost,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  refer  to  the  raw  cost  of  goods  or  the  cost 
as  represented  by  the  difference  between  our  selling  price  and 

Senator  Simmons.  I  should  say  that  would  ^et  it  better,  as  re]ff^ 
sented  by  the  difference  between  your  selling  price  and  your  cost  price. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Our  margin  of  profit  has  been  about  12  per  cent 
Some  years  it  has  gone  up  as  high  as  14  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  After  you  deduct  12  per  cent  from  your  $226,000 
and  then  take  out  your  labor  cost  of  $100,000,  all  the  balance  repre 
sents  cost  in  excess  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  that  represents  overhead  cost  and  everr- 
thing  else  in  the  mill  ? 

*  Mr.  Dickinson.  Our  net  profits  have  ranged  from  nothing  to  16  pir 
cent.  Sixteen  per  cent  is  tne  highest  earning  we  have  ever  made  in 
our  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  part  of  your  selling  price,  according  to 
your  statement,  is  represented  by  labor? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  By  factory  laoor  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Labor  of  production. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Our  $100^000  pay  roU  is  the  cost  of  production— 
that  is,  the  labor  of  production. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  what  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is 
labor  ?    That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  would  be  about  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  45  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  other  gentleman  thought  it  was  90  per  c«it. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir*  but  you  are  not  arguing  from  tne  sane 
point  that  he  is.  I  am  dealing  in  raw  oost.  He  was  dealing  with  tk 
cost  of  production  of  an  instrument  and  the  relation  of  labor  and  mate- 
rial to  the  total  raw  cost  of  the  instrument,  as  I  understood  him. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  That  instrument  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir;  that  particular  instrument.  There  is  & 
certain  amount  of  labor  that  enters  into  the  production  of  this  imtn^ 
ment  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  material.  He  said,  as  I  under 
stood  him,  that  the  cost  of  labor  was  about  90  per  cent  of  the  two 
items  combined. 

Senator  Simmons.  According  to  you,  then,  the  labor  cost  is  about 
45  per  cent  ? 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  No,  sir;  45  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  That 
selling  price  has  to  provide  for  all  overhead  expenses,  depreciatioR  in 
machmery,  loss  in  doing  business,  and  provide  our  profits. 

Senator  Simmons.  Take  off  $25,000  lor  your  profits.  You  say  your 
profits  are  from  nothing  to  16  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Di€3KiNsoN.  Yes,  air. 

Senator  Simmons.  Take  off  $25,000;  that  would  be  a  mighty 
liberal  deduction.  Then^  upon  $100,000  of  labor,  you  would  produce 
$200,000  worth  of  material.  That  would  make  your  labor  cost,  upon 
that  basis,  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes;  but,  again,  suppose  we  provide  for  pa^cking 
cases,  salesmen  on  the  road  seUing  the  goods,  insurance,  and  all  the 
items  that  enter  into  the  expense  of  doing  business. 

Senator  Sibcmonb.  Do.  you  want  the  siSesman  protected,  too  I 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  part  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  We  would  like  to  have  him  protected  to  the  extent 
of  being  able  to  hold  his  job,  sir.  We  would  like  to  keep  him  on  the 
pay  roll. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  are  asking  for  this  protection  for 
the  laboring  man  ) 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  have  not  said  what  I  was  asking  for  protection 
for,  sir.  The  first  thing  I  am  here  to  consider  is  the  hf  e  of  our  business. 
We  are  domg  a  $225,000  business,  and  we  have  $2S1,000  invested  in 
the  business.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures;  but  having  trav- 
eled this  coontiy  over,  and  having  visited  the  tri^de  that  buy  goods, 
and  having  seen  the  stock,  and  having  seen  the  organization  of  the 
importing  nouses  in  this  country,  the  amount  of  capital  they  appar- 
ently have,  their  force,  their  traveling  men,  etc.,  I  would  put  the  num- 
ber of  instruments  imported  here  higher  in  percentage  than  Mr.  Pil- 
ling does.  I  beheve  85  per  cent  of  the  metalhc  surgusal  instruments 
used  in  this  countiy  are  imported ;  and  it  is  only  c^ain  classes  of 
goods  that  we  can  touch  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  importer  does  not  pay  any  taxes  at  all  in  this 
country,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Very  httle.  He  goes  around  to  the  trade,  solicits 
orders  on  an  import  basis,  and  they  are  brought  in  through  the  cus- 
tomhouse and  sent,  largely,  directly  to  the  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  are  interested  in  the  tariff  for 
the purnose  ot  maintaining  your  business  ? 

Mr,  Dickinson.  The  life  of  our  business. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  if  your  business  is  not  kept  ahve,  that  will 
aff  eet  the  laboring  man  by  throwing  him  out  of  employment  t 

Air.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir;  it  certainly  will. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  see  what  your  idea  of  protection  is« 
Is  your  idea  of  protection  the  difference  between  the  lal>or  cost  here 
and  abroad,  or  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  the  full  amount  of  the 
labor  cost  here  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  feel,  sir,  that  not  only  as  far  as  our  interest  is 
concerned,  but  all  interests,  we  should  have  sufficient  protection  to 
keep  our  product  on  the  maiicet,  and  not  have  our  workmen  idle  and 
our  capital  idle  and  the  Europeans  busy. 

Senator  Simmons.  Suppose  you  had  a  duty  equal  to  the  total  labor 
cost  abroad,  would  not  that  be  enough  protection  for  you  ? 

28278— No.  18—12 2 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  The  protection  that  we  need  is  protection  suflScient 
to  keep  the  American  workmen  employed. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  contend  that  45  per  cent  of  your 

Sroduct  measures  the  difference  between  labor  cost  nere  and  abroad, 
o  you  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  mean  that  45  per  cent  on  surgical  instruments 
precludes  the  manufacture  of  more  than  three-foiurths  of  the  iostrih 
ments  used  in  this  country.  It  precludes  their  manufacture  here,  and 
enables  the  foreigner  to  bring  them  into  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  difference  in  wage  is  more  than  45  per  cent, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Between  our  country  and  abroad? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw  in  Gennany .  I  did  noi 
do  as  Mr.  Pilling  did.  I  went  right  into  the  homes  of  the  people  and 
the  homes  of  the  manufacturers.  One-half  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  our  factory  live  better  than  the  principals  of  the  business  tiut  I 
visited  in  Germany.  I  found  men  working  12  and  14  hours  a  day.  I 
found  their  children  working  at  the  bench.  Most  of  these  ^oods  are 
hand-made  instruments,  and  a  man  takes  them  home  to  his  fami^ 
and  his  wife  makes  the  instruments;  his  12  or  14  year  old  girl  work 
at  it;  his  boys  work  at  it.  They  get  up  in  the  morning  and  ttef 
work  before  oreakf ast  and  they  work  after  breakfast  and  after  the? 
have  had  their  dinner. 

Senator  Simmon^.  Are  they  working  on  day  wages  or  piecewoA 
wages? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  A  ^at  many  of  these  goods  are  made  in  the  hone 
on  account  of  their  being  handwork. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  they  are  working  by  the  piece  when  tb? 
are  making  them  at  home,  are  they  1 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes;  they  make  them  on  contract;  that  is,  aa 
exporter  or  some  local  house  will  agree  to  pav  a  certain  man  so  moA 
a  dozen  for  catheters,  or  so  much  a  hundred,  or  so  much  for  probes. 
This  man  becomes  quite  expert  in  making  his  particular  class  of  goods> 
and  he  breaks  his  family  in  to  do  a  little  rough  work;  and  he  sits  theiv 
at  the  bench  and  works  in  his  own  house  all  day  and  makes  these 
goods  and  delivers  them  to  the  principal.  Then  the  principal  ^ 
send  them  to  this  country  or  to  South  Ameiiaa.  We  try  to  sell 
goods  in  South  America,  but  the  only  thing  we  can  sell  down  there  is 
specialties.  We  have  been  approached  a  great  many  times  bj 
exploiters  to  get  our  goods  into  Central  and  South  American  countries. 
We  have  tried  that  four  or  five  times.  We  are  successful  on  speci«l" 
ties,  things  that  originate  in  this  country  and  have  not  been  copW 
abroad.  They  will  do  a  good  business,  as  we  are  doing  right  now  in 
several  new  dental  specialties ;  we  are  doing  a  very  good  business  in 
South  America.  When  that  salesman  goes  back  there  a  year  from 
now  he  will  not  sell  those  goods,  but  he  will  write  us  persistently^ 
these  goods  have  been  largely  copied  by  the  German  manufactured 
and  sold  for  practically  one-half  our  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  When  did  you  start  in  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  About  10  years  ago  we  first  tried  to  sell  there. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  do  you  sell  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Our  total  business  in  South  America  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  I  have  not  the  figures.  I  can  only  estimate  it. 
Probably  $15,000  a  year. 

Senator  Williams.  How  long  has  it  been  that  large  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  should  say  that  six  or  seven  years  ago  it  was 
$5,000,  but  we  did  not  make  so  large  a  line  of  goodfs  tlien.  We  did 
not  have  so  many  novelties.      ^ 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  increasing  or  decreasing  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Our  business  in  flhat  country  depends  upon  how 
many  new  things  we  have  to  offer,  and  how  long  it  takes  tne  other 
^  fellow  to  get  in  and  copy  them. 

Senator  Williams.  But,  I  say,  is  it  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  should  say  that  for  the  past  two  years  it  has 
been  about  the  same — about  $10,000  a  year. 

Senator  Williams.  It  has  increased  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  in  10 
years? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  10  yeara,  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  During  that  period  has  it  been  a  scale  of 
increase  or  a  scale  of  decrease  ?  I  do  not  mean  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  but  taking  it  througli,  has  it  been,  upon  the  average,  an 
increasing  scale  or  a  decreasing  one  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  has  increased  on  the  average,  just  as  our  Hne 
has  increased,  sir.  As  we  have  had  more  goods  to  offer,  more  new 
things  to  offer  those  people  that  they  had  not  seen  from  Europe,  they 
will  Duy  them.  That  will  hold  good  until  the  European  manufac- 
turer appears  with  the  article  copied.  That  means  that  our  business 
in  that  particular  item  ceases  in  that  country. 

Senator  Williams.  It  has  been  increasing,  then? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  has  been  increasing,  but  not  increasing  on 
specific  items*,  but  the  combination. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand.  In  other  words,  your  position 
is,  or  your  claim  or  your  allegation  is,  that  you  initiate  and  the  other 
fellows  imitate  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Amer- 
ican will  ever  quit  initiating  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson  On  staple  and  fixed  patterns  he  can  not  take  the 
initiative,  because  they  are  settled.  We  can  bring  out  new,  special 
things. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  have  been  bringing  out  special  things 
for  10  vears,  have  you  not,  according  to  your  statement? 

Mr.  J)iCKTNsoN.  Yes. 

vSenator  Williams.  That  is  all  vou  have  sold,  and  vou  have  been 
increasing  your  sales  1 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  goods  that  we  have  intro- 
duced in  those  countries,  if  we  could  have  held  that  business  on  a 
competitive  basis  our  business  in  South  America,  instead  of  being 
SI 0,000  a  year,  would  probably  be  five  or  ten  times  that  amount, 
because  these  goods  very  quickly  leave  the  novelty  stage  and  become 
staples. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand.  Your  position  is  that  as  soon 
as  you  have  standardized  the  thing,  as  I  may  call  it,  as  soon  as  you 
hftvemade  it  known  to  the  world,  they  go  and  imitate  it? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Williams.  Meantime  you  invent  something  else,  and  you 
sell  that.  It  seems  that  your  work  of  initiation  has  b^n  going  on  all 
the  time  to  such  an  extent  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  could  not 
sell  anything  except  new  things ,  you  have  been  selling  new  things 
in  an  increased  amount. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  To  the  glorious  quantity  of  $10,000  a  year. 

Senator  Williams.  Whatever  it  is;  but  $10,000  is  200  per  cent, is 
it  not,  upon  the  $5,000  that  you  started  with?  And  $15,000  is  300 
per  cent  of  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  My  question  is,  then,  whether  you  have  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  American  initiative  will  decrease  ? 

Senator  Dickinson.  No;  I  do  not  beUeve  it  will  decrease,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  probably  it  would  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  had  to  depend  upon  making  these  novcltiffi 
for  the  American  market,  and  the  tariff  were  reduced  on  these  stand- 
ard articles  that  the  Senator  refers  to,  you  would  no(  run  more  than 
one  month  of  the  year;  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  will  answer  your  question  in  this  way;  If  surgical 
instruments  were  on  the  free  list,  my  company  would  have  to  go  out 
of  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  event,  after  you  went  out  of  business  you 
would  stop  initiating  new  ideas,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  We  certainly  womd. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  the  wages  in  this  countnr  are  at  least  45 
per  cent  more  than  they  are  in  Germany.  Let  me  follow  that  right 
up.  Does  the  casing  cost  45  per  cent  more  in  this  country  than  it 
does  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  refer  to  the  cases  in  which  we  pack  I 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  and  packing  as  well. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  case.  Of  course 
if  you  take  strictly  a  wooden  case,  a  wooden  case  would  be  almost  iS 
high  in  Germany  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  wood ;  but  if  you  takf 
paper  cases,  that  is  another  matter. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  speaking  now  of  paper  cases  and  packa^. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  can  not  speak  authoritatively  on  that  point. 
I  can  only  give  you  my  impression  about  that.  I  believe  that  a 
paper  case,  a  carton  case,  will  cost  three  times  as  much  in  this  country 
as  it  will  in  Germainr. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  your  salesmen:  Do  you  not  pay  your  sales- 
men in  this  country  45  per  cent  more  than  the  salesmen  receive  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  think,  sir,  that  we  pay  our  labor,  begimung  with 
the  office  boy,  and  going  up  to  the  oflSce  manager  or  factory  super- 
intendent or  the  best  salesman  we  have  on  the  road,  two  and  a  natf 
times  as  high  wages  as  are  paid  in  Germany,  and  twice  as  much  or  at 
least  80  per  cent  more  than  is  paid  in  England. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  8  per  cent,  or  80  pNBr  cent  I 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Eighty  per  cent  more  than  is  paid  in  England. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Eighty  per  c^it  in  addition  to  the  English  cost! 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams,  in  other  words,  where  we  pay  $180  they  pay 
$100. 
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Mr.  DiOKiNSON.  Here  is  what  I  found  in  London:  I  Tisited  a 
factory  there,  and  I  find  the  Englishmen  much  more  approachable 
than  the  (Germans.  The  German,  as  a  rule,  feels  that  you  are  over 
tihere  to  steal  something  from  him;  but  the  Englishman,  if  you  are 
properly  introduced,  is  quite  an  open  sort  of  fellow,  and  he  does  not 
reel  that  he  has  so  very  many  secrets.  I  went  to  a  factory  in  London 
and  there  were  seven  girls  working  at  a  table  in  our  line  of  work.  I 
said  to  this  gentleman:  '*Mr.  Lee,  do  you  mind  telling  me  the  wage 
you  pay  these  girls?"  He  said:  ^^I  pay  them  10  shillings  a  week." 
That  is,  in  round  figures,  $2.50  a  week.  We  pay  those  same  girls  in 
.  our  factory  from  $5  to  $6  a  week. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  work  in  the  same  way  i 
Mr.  Dickinson.  They  work  longer  hours  than  we  do,  because  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  we  can  employ  girls  only  64  hours  a  week. 

Senator  Williams.  But,  I  mean,  do  they  work  with  the  same 
machinery  that  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Pretty  much  the  same.  A  good  deal  of  this  is 
hand  work.     A  large  part  of  our  business  is  done  by  hand  work. 

Senator  Williams.  But  take  the  case  of  these  gins  that  you  saw, 
and  the  exact  work  they  were  doing,  were  they  doing  it  with  Exactly 
the  same  machinery  and  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  you  do  in  your 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Not  exactly.  Their  methods  were  not  ouite  as 
good  as  ours,  according  to  my  idea.  I  was  just  as  frank  with  Mr.  Lee 
as  he  was  with  me.  i  told  him  exactly  how  we  did  these  different 
operations,  and  he  did  not  see  where  our  methods  would  help  him 
very  much. 

Senator  Williams.  In  this  particular  case,  were  these  people  work- 
ing without  some  machinery  that  your  people,  doing  the  same  work, 
would  have  used  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  had  what  we  would  call  a  little  older  style 
machines.  They  had  machines  two  years  ago  that  were  a  good  deal 
like  the  ones  we  were  using  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Thev  had  not 
kept  the  plant  up  to  date.  Yet  if  you  should  go  into  some  factories  in 
this  oountrv  you  would  find  the  same  machines  in  use.  We  try  to  keep 
ants  a  modem  plant. 

Senator  Williams.  But  I  want  to  confine  it  to  these  girls  around 
the  table.     We  started  with  them. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  They  were  using  the  machinery  that  you  would 
have  used  seven  or  eight  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Senator  Williams.  Machinery  that  you  discarded  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  ? 

ilr.  Dickinson.  No;  machinery  that  within  seven  or  eight  ^eats 
bas  been  discarded  by  us  and  supplanted  by  more  modern  machines. 
b«t  machines  which  some  of  our  competitors  in  this  country  are  stfll 
using,  the  same  as  this  Englishman. 

Senator  Williams.  Ah;  some  other  people? 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Some  of  our  people.  ' 

Senator  Williams.  But  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  these  machine 
that  they  were  using  were  the  machines  that  were  discarded  in  your 
business  seven  or  eight  years  ago  ? 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  No  ;  I  said  we  were  using,  seven  or  ei^ht  years  ago, 
machines  of  that  type.  The  period  in  which  we  have  discarded  theee 
machines  might  have  covered  all  that  range  in  years,  which  was  five 
years.  We  might  have  discarded  some  of  them  two  years  before,  and 
some  of  them  four  years  before.     Your  mistake  is  in  fixing  the  time. 

Senator  Williams.  Never  mind  the  time.  I  do  not  care  whether il 
was  seven  or  five  or  three  or  four  years ;  but  they  were  using  machineiy 
that  you  had  discarded  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  You  discarded  it  because  you  had  machinery 
that  would  turn  out  more  product  per  hand ;  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  was  more  adaptable  to  the  line  of  work,  and 
would  do  better  work,  or  would  do  more  of  it. 

Senator  Williams.  It  would  produce  a  greater  profit  and  turn  out 
more  product  per  hand  employed  i 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  your  labor  was  more  efiicieiit  than 
theirs? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  It  produced  greater  results  in  proportion  to  the 
time  it  worked  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  true  of  all  American  labw, 
sir^  whether  it  is  machine  labor  or  not.  The  American  labor  produeeB 
more. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Suppose  you  have 
a  number  of  instruments  now  that  cost  you  $10  to  produce.  How 
much  of  that  $10  is  labor? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  On  an,  average,  between  $4  and  S5. 

Senator  Simmons.  Between  $4  and  $5  of  labor? 

ifr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  the  German  imports  $10  worth  of  instrumoitB 
here,  how  much  duty  does  he  pay  on  tnem  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  He  does  not  pay  duty  on  $10,  to  start  with.  Yon 
ought  to  keep  that  in  your  mina. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  will  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  this  question, 
that  his  article  is  properly  inyoiced  and  valuea.  How  much  dutj 
would  he  pay  on  this  $10  worth  of  goods,  the  labor  cost  of  which  is 
$4  or  $5,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  much  would  he  pay  on  this  s}>6cific  lot  of 
goods,  or  on  $10  worth  of  goods? 

Senator  Simmons.  On  $10  worth  of  his  goods. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  From  experience,  he  would  probably  put  a  valua- 
tion on  those  goods  of  about  $2  when  he  tried  to  get  them  in  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  us  assume  the  correct  valuation  now.  The 
goods  are  worth  $10,  and  you  say  it  costs  about  $4  for  the  labor 
required  to  make  that  $10  worth  of  goods  here.  If  the  Qerman 
imported  $10  worth  of  these  surgical  instruments,  he  would  pay  a 
duty  of  $4.60,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons:  So  that  the  duty  he  would  pay  is  more  than  the 
entire  labor  cost  of  that  $10  worth  of  goods  t 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir;  but  pardon  me,  I  think  you  are  arguing 
from  a  false  hypothesis. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  false  hypothesis  ? 
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Mr.  DiOKiNSONi  Ybxi  ar^  assuming  that  the  German  takes  the 
quantity  of  goods  that  we  make  and  sell  for  $10  and  imports  them 
at  a  valuation  of  $10.  He  would  have  to  leave  them  in  Germany 
to  start  with;  if  that  were  the  case;  because  he  would  be  import- 
ing them  at  a  price  as  high  as  our  selling  price^  and  he  could  not 
possibly  sell  them  at  a  profit,  even  without  the  labor.  But  let  us  take 
it  another  way.  Suppose  we  have  one  dozen  probes  that  we  sell 
ior  $10  on  the  market,  and  that  they  cost  us,  we  will  say,  $6.  Ilie 
actual  labor  on  them  is  between  $4  and  $5,  we  will  say.  ouppose  the 
importer  wishes  to  bring  those  goods  into  this  country.  He  will 
present  that  dozen  probes  at  the  customhouse.  His  method  may  be 
to  have  an  agent  in  Germany  buy  these  goods  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Il  the  manufacturer  is  not  represented  here  directly,  he 
wiU  have  some  agent  or  centralizing  pomt  where  these  goods  are 
bought,  and  this  agent  will  operate  under  his  own  name.  Then  he 
will  ship  these  goods  in  here  at  possibly  less  value  than  he  actually 
paid  for  them.  Because  he  bills  them  himself,  and  he  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  man  who  is  shipping  them,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  at  these  thmgs. 
and  they  will  very  likely  come  to  the  customhouse  at  a  valuation  of 
$2  or  $3.     Then  he  is  cailed  on  to  pay  45  per  cent  on  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  goods  that  cost  you 
$10  to  produce  over  here  the  German  win  send  into  this  country  in- 
voiced at  $2.60,  and  our  customs  officers  will  submit  to  that  I 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  do  not  think  you  follow  me.  I  am  dealing  in 
percentages  now,  of  course;  and  I  was  in  error  in  one  thing:  I  left  out 
nls  profits  in  the  selling  price.  Suppose  we  should  sell  these  goods 
which  cost  us  $4  for  labor,  and  there  should  be  50  cents  for  material 
or  $1  for  material,  bringing  the  gross  cost,  the  raw  cost,  up  to  between 
$5  and  $6.  That  is  what  represents  to  us  the  raw  cost.  This  man 
would  bring  those  goods  in  here  at  a  valuation  of  probably  one-half 
of  our  raw  cost,  and  he  would  pay  45  per  cent  duty  on  that.  That 
would  be  a  matter  of  $1.25  or  $1.50  that  he  would  pay  in  the  way  of 
duty. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  us  try  it  on  your  basis,  now,  assuming — 
as  I  think  we  are  bound  to  assume — ^that  the  German  invoice  pnce 
represents  the  price  of  that  article  in  Grermany;  otherwise  we  would 
have  to  assume  that  our  appraisers  were  not  doing  their  duty  under 
the  law.  You  say  the  labor  cost  here  is  $4.  You  say  the  uerman 
labor  cost  is  only  about  half  that  amount.  Then,  nis  labor  cost 
would  be  $2.  Add  that  to  the  $6  that  would  be  left,  taking  out  the 
labor  cost,  and  the  article  that  would  cost  you  $10  would  cost  him  $8, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  No.  • 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  would  it  not?  Is  there  any  difference  in 
the  material  cost  ? 

Mr.  Diokinson.  Let  us  commence  building  up  the  article.  Let  us 
include  the  material.  We  certainly  have  to  buy  the  material  and 
pay  for  it.. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  not  contended  up  to  this  time,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard,  that  the  material  cost  was  different  in  this  country 
than  it  is  over  there. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  No;  I  do  not  contend  that  at  all.  But  you  are 
dealing  with  the  cost  price;  and  so,  if  we  want  to  get  the  cost,  we  can 
not  ignore  anything. 
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Senator  Simmons.  If  the  cost  over  the]:e  is  the  same  as  it  is  hm^ 
except  for  the  difference  in  labor  cost^  and  your  labor  cost  is  t4 
and  Ibis  is  only  $2,  then  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  o?er 
there  and  the  soling  price  here  ought  to  be  represented  by  $2,  oa|dit 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  our  labor  is  $4  and  his  is  $2 ,  the  difference 
should  be  $2. 

Senator  Williams.  Provided  the  labor  were  equally  efficient. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  the  difference  in  the  actual  raw  labor 
of  production;  certainly,  that  is  a  dear  mathematieal  propositioii. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  if  his  goods  that  you  oould  make  at  tlO 
are  correctly  invoiced,  they  ought  to  be  invoiced  at  $8,  ought  the? 
not? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  do  not  see  any  specific  reason  why.  Ds  joo 
mind  following  the  course  of  the  article,  and  doing  it  my  way  for 
just  a  moment  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  willing  for  you  to  state  that  in  any  way  yw 

1>lease.      Is  the  American  cost  any  greater  for  anything  except  the 
abor? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  For  labor?  Well,  no;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  But 
if  we  buy  a  case  to  put  that  in,  or  we  have  to  make  10,000  labeb, 
the  American  labor  of  making  that  paper  and  making  the  paint  and 
building  the  machinery  to  print  the  labels,  and  the  printers  lAo 
print  them,  all  enter  into  the  labor  of  our  selling  price.  (Jf  course  thai 
does  not  happen  to  be  a  part  of  our  business;  but  we  have  to  pay  for 
it,  and  it  has  to  go  on  there  when  we  have  to  sell  the  goods.  We 
can  not  ignore  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  a  part  of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  part  of  the  cost. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  assuming  that  the  labor  cost  of  that  b 
twice  over  here  what  it  is  over  there. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  if  you  will  be  eood  enough,  sir. 
I  will  not  take  up  very  much  of  your  time  on  this,  but  I  want  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  difference. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  I  am  unable  to  see  this 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Maybe  you  will  see  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Senator  Smoot  does  not  seem  to  think  I  haveA 
correct  idea  about  it.  If  I  have  not,  I  want  to  find  out  where  my 
fallacy  is.  I  am  unable  to  see  this:  If  you  can  make  SIO  worth  d 
goods  over  here,  surgical  instruments,  at  a  labor  cost  of  $4,  and  it 
costs  them  $2  to  make  that  same  amount  of  goods  over  there,  it  se^os 
to  me  the  difference  between  your  selling  pnce  and  their  seliing  price 
would  be  tjie  difference  between'llO  and  $8. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Senator,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  explain  the  mat- 
ter, I  believe  I  can  show  you  wnere  you  are  wrong  in  your  deductions- 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  1  want  you  to  do,  if  I  am  wrong. 
I  am  trving  to  get  it  straight. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  should  like  to  build  this  article  foryou  right  here. 
It  would  only  take  me  a  minute  or  two  to  do  it.  We  have  to  buy 
material.    We  will  say  that  the  material  in  this  $10  worth  of  goods — - 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  said  that  was  the  same  prioe  abroad  tf 
it  is  here. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  All  right,  but  let  us  just  take  it.  Will  you  pk«3« 
permit  me  just  to  take  that? 
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Senator  Simmons.  Yes ;  all  right. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  material,  say,  is  $1.  Let  us  make  the  labor 
S4,  just  to  make  it  easy  figuring.  It  will  run  from  $4  to  $5.  We 
liave  $4  in  the  labor  and  $1  in  the  mftterial.  In  getting  this  item 
ready  for  market  are  you  deahng  ia  cost  price  or  selling  price  i 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  dealing  in  cost  price. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  All  right.  We  are  not  dealing  now  in  fixed 
charges,  or  anything  of  the  kind.    'We  ar^  dealing  purely  in  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  not  deal  in  fixed  charges?  That  is  a  part  of 
your  cost. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  will. 

Senator  Simmons.  Put  it  both  ways,  if  you  want  to. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  part  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  We  have  a  cost  sheet  in  our  f&ctory,  and  the  first 
item  that  goes  on  that  oost  sheet  is  material.  Then  comes  the  actual 
money  that  we  pay  out  in  wages,  either  piecework  or  day  labor,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Senator  Williams.  One  and  four  make  five,  then. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  One  and  four  make  five.  Now,  in  our  work  we 
have  f  actcMTjr  expense.  I  do  not  want  to  have  us  make  any  mistake 
on  what  that  is.  Suppose  it  is  dmreciated  machinery.  That 
noiachinery  is  produced  by  Amierican  laoor,  and  that  enters  into  it. 
If  it  is  od  for  lubrication,  it  is  produced  out  of  our  oil  fields  with 
American  labor.  ^  If  it  is  belting,  it  is  the  same  way.  If  it  is  files  or 
tools,  whatever  i£  mav  be,  that  all  enters  into  our  expense.  Then 
there  is  the  expense  oi  supervision.  By  ''supervision"  1  mean  labor 
lehich  we  can  not  charge  directly  to  tne  cost  of  production,  such  as 
superintendents  and  foremen.  Then  there  is  the  cost  clerk^  the 
porter,  the  boy  for  sweeping  up  the  floor,  the  engineer  out  in  the 
power  house,  the  firemen,  the  coal,  etc.  So  we  must  add  75  per 
cent  to  the  direct  labor  to  cover  the  labor  that  shows  in  the  actual 
production. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the  labor 
you  employ  outside  of  tHe  actual  factory  hands  is  75  per  cent  of 
what  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir;  and  one  of  the  bi^est  competitors  we 
have  told  me  within  the  past  two  months  that  his  was  95  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  the  labor;  you  are  speaking  now  of  the  belt- 
ing, the  oil,  and  such  things. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  All  those  things  that  enter  into  the  cost. 

Seiiator  Williams.  Let  us  get  what  he  said. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  that  is  included. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  our  item  of  expense  is  charged  eveiything  that 

foes  to  the  production  of  the  ^oods  that  we  can  not  charge  directly, 
f  we  are  nickel  plating  an  article,  we  can  not  say,  ''There  is  5  cents' 
worth  of  nickel,'^  or  *'  there  is  25  cents'  worth  of  nickel  on  a  dozen  of 
these  articles." 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  are  drifting  away  from  your  proposition 
of  a  little  while  ago.  I  wanted  you  to  work  this  out  on  the  oasis  of 
the  factory  labor  cost,  and  you  said  that  was  $4. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Four  dollars;  yes.  That  is,  $4  in  direct  labor  cost. 
But  we  are  payine  a  superintendent  of  our  factoiy  $2,100  a  year. 
Is  that  labor  employed  m  producing  these  goods  ?  He  is  engaged 
only  in  making  goods  for  us. 
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Senator  Williams.  No;  that  is  salary. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  salary. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  but  the  work  of  your  office  boy  is  labor, 
is  it  not  ?    Why  do  you  not  include  him  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  can  not  see  where  that  is  labor 

Senator  Williams.  I  mean  the  boy  you  were  speaking  of  a  moin^it 
ago  as  sweeping  up  the  office. 

Senator  bMOOT.  It  would  be  impossible,  would  it  not,  to  take  Uk 
bo  J  that  sweeps  up  and  divide  his  wages  among  100  dossen  diff^ent 
things  that  you  are  making  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Absolutely  impossible^  practically. 

Senator  Williams.  We  do  not  want  him  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  the  labor  cost  that  he  is  speaking  of  now  is 
the  cost  of  the  labor  that  is  employed  directly  in  producing  the 
article. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  the  labor  employed  in  the  factory  which  hf 
must  have,  whether  it  is  to  sweep  up  the  floor,  or  whetber  it  is  t» 
water  the  floor  to  keep  it  from  being  dusty,  or  whether  it  works  it 
a  machine,  or  by  manual  labor  at  the  table,  or  whatever  it  does. 
We  can  ^et  at  it  in  this  way,  I  think:  If  you  can  do  it,  give  it  to  me 
now.  If  you  can  not  do  it,  send  to  the  secretary,  after  a  while,  your 
annual  sales  and  your  annual  labor  roll,  including  your  office  boy,  and 
your  annual  salary  roll,  including  your  superintendents  and  book- 
keepers and  the  balance  of  it;  and  then  we  can  draw  inferences  and 
maKe  arguments  all  we  please. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Make  up  a  balance  sheet  and  send  it  to  tint 
committee. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  you  do  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Here?    No,  sir;  it  is  impossible. 

Senator  Simmons.  Wliether  or  not  your  office  boy  and  your  siksr 
men  and  your  superintendents  suxd  your  secretary  and  all  of  4*t 
ought  to  be  included  in  tlie  labor  cost  is  a  question  that  we  can  aifW 
hereafter.  ^Miat  I  want  to  get  you  to  do  now  is  to  work  out  tb 
problem  you  were  discussing  a  little  while  ago  as  to  the  labor  costof 

[)roducing  the  article.     You  said  it  cost  S4  in  this  country  for  the 
abor  required  to  produce  $10  worth  of  goods. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Upon  the  same  basis,  assuming  that  the  labor 
cost  here  is  twice  what  it  is  in  Grermany,  their  labor  cost  would  be  I? 
Now.  I  want  you  to  foUow  out  what  you  started  to  follow  out  alittk 
while  ago  and  tell  me  if  the  cost  in  Germany  would  not  be  S8,  lAik 
the  cost  in  this  country  would  be  $10,  upon  that  basis  t 

Mr.  Dickinson.  No;  because  there  are  other  expenses  following 
that  that  are  proportionately  cheaper  in  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  For  this  purpose  we  are  leaving  out  now  every- 
thing except  the  labor  cost  of  producing  the  thing — ^not  the  cost  of 
selling  it;  not  overhead  charges,  but  the  cost  of  producing^  the  tiling- 
Mr.  Dickinson.  To  make  it  easy,  let  us  eliminate  aU  overbed 
charges,  and  deal  exactly  with  the  raw  cost  of  the  material  and  of  tb^ 
labor  employed  hi  producing  the  article — $1  for  material  and  $4  for 
labor. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Why  can  you  not  leave  out  the  material  for  the 
purpose  of  this  proposition,  as  you  have  said  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence in  the  material  cost  here  and  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  When  it  is  presented  to  pay  duty,  is  the  material 
included  in  all  these  cases  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  is  t  You  are  treating  with  dutv,  then,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  to  include  it  in  one  ca^e  and  eliminate  it  m  the 
other. 

Senator  Simmons.  Include  it,  then,  in  both,  if  you  have  to. 

Mr.  Dickinson:  All  right.  If  we  produce  at  what  I  call  the  raw 
cost,  and  put  no  other  expense  of  any  character  on  it — ^Just  the  labor 
we  count  right  out  in  cash,  and  the  money  we  pay  for  material — ^the 
article  costs  us  $5.  That  article,  if  presented  oy  the  Geiman  on  an 
honest  valuation,  should  be  valued  at  about  $3. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  costs  you  S5  and  it  costs  him  $3  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  costs  us  $5  and  it  costs  him  $3.  If  he  presents 
that  at  S3  as  against  our  $5,  then  he  pays  the  duty,  whatever  it 
may  be.  ^ 

Senator  Simmons.  If  it  costs  him  S3  and  costs  you  S5,  the  differ- 
ence is  S2. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  two  dollars. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  the  German  selling  price  of  his  SI 0  worth 
of  goods  would  be  S8,  taking  the  $2  from  the  SIO  ?     ] 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  the  difference  was  S2. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  supposed  we  were  dealing  in  costs,  and  not  in 
selling  price.  We  are  gomg  quite  abruptly  from  the  raw  cost.  When 
you  go  from  your  cost  to  your  selling  price  you  must  include  all  these 
incidental  expenses  which  you  do  not  want  to  consider. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there,  just  to  eluci- 
date that.  I  think  you  can  do  it  in  one  or  two  answers.  Out  of  SIO 
worth  of  manufactured  product,  what  proportion  of  it  is  clear  profit 
above  all  expenses,  selling  and  everything  else,  overhead  and  every- 
where else  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Our  average  net  profit  on  the  selling  price  of  our 

foods  for  the  past  two  or  three  years — say  the  past  three  years — has 
een  about  12  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  about  88  per  cent  would  be  the  actual 
cost  of  getting  it  to  the  market,  and  12  per  cent  would  be  the  profit? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCxncBBR.  All  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  declare  divi- 
dends of  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  No;  we  do  not  declare  (lividends  of  12  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Out  of  SIO  worth  of  goods  produoea  in  Ger- 
many, what  part  would  be  net  profit  to  them  over  there,  and  what 
part  cost  t 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Sold  here  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  No:  over  there,  before  it  is  sold  here. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Ten  dollars'  worth  of  ^oods  ?    What  part  of  it  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  refer  to  producmg  it  and  gettmg  it  to  our 
market  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Ten  dollars'  worth  of  goods  ? 
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Senator  MoCumbeb.  Yes.     What  would  be  their  cost  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Of  oiir  goods  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  No  ;  of  their  goods. 

Senator  Williams.  He  wants  their  profit. 

'Senator  McCumber.  You  have  taken  as  a  standard  what  would  he 
equivalent  to  $10  worth  of  ^oods.  Now  take  sometiiiDg  that  yoc 
would  sell  for  $10,  and  on  whi<^  you  have  made  $1.20.  What  wmi 
be  the  cost  in  Germany  of  those  same  articles  ready  for  deliveiy  k 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  for  a  Dnu»> 
facturer  in  this  country  to  answer  who  is  not  very  conversant  with 
all  those  things.  But  I  should  like  to  caU  your  attention  to  lust  oat 
thing  in  relation  to  this :  Their  cost  as  compared  with  ours  has  orougk 
this  result,  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  here  can  bring  statistics  to  eat 
fute  this  statement.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  all  tne  sumcal  goods 
used  in  the  United  States  are  iinported  goods.  We  have  Taborw  fo: 
years  under  the  most  adverse  conditions;  and  the  condition  tonhr 
18  such  that  if  it  were  not  for  special  things  that  we  can  get  up  ui 
sell  ahead  of  those  fellows,  and  keep  a  little  in  the  lead  with  ideai 
and  the  protection  derived  through  United  States  patents,  our  busi- 
ness would  be  positively  an  unprofitable  one. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  would  be  the  invoice  value,  if  vou  kiiof . 
in  New  York,  on  which  dutv  would  be  paid  in  the  case  of  the  saw 
articles  that  you  would  sell  tor  $10  ? 

^t".  Dickinson.  What  would  the  Germans  bill  them  fort 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.  What  would  they  be  invoiced  at  in  Net 
York  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  sir,  became 
there  are  so  many  tilings  of  such  a  nature  tiiat  it  is  difficult  for  eia 
your  customs  officers  to  determine  the  valuations  on  these  goods. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  asking  you  to  take  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  the*  value  at  which  those  goods  are  importeil 
is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  honesty  of  the  importer. 

Senator  McCumber.  Take  a  dozen  probes,  which  you  say  you  sei 
for  $10  a  dozen.  If  those  same  probes  came  in  from  Germany,  at  wfats 
would  they  be  invoiced  at  the  customhouse  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Somewhere  around  $6;  about  $6;  I  should  say  $6 
I  can  not  give  you  that  from  actual  experience,  but 

Senator  McCumber.  We  are  making  headway.  Then  what  wonU 
have  cost  vou  S8.80  will  be  invoiced  m  New  York  at  about  S6,  M 
then  they  will  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  that  $6  i 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Not. what  would  have  cost  us  that,  but  what « 
are  selling  for  that.  We  are  dealing  with  the  selling  price  now.  Yoo 
said  an  article  that  would  sell  for  SIO. 

Senator  McKJumber.  But  in  the  case  of  that  which  you  could  sell 
for  $10,  you  have  said  that  88  per  cent  of  it  is  cost. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Cost;  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  S8.80  cost.  Then  the  same 
thing  that  costs  you  $8.80  would  be  invoiced  in  New  YoA,  acoordiog 
to  your  idea,  at  about  $6  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  About  $6. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  And  upon  that  $6  there  would  be  45  per  oeot 
duty? 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  Fortv-five  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  The  duty  is  levied  on  the  price  abroad ;  not  the 
price  in  New  York. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  I  know  that;  but  I  presume  they  make  the 
price  abroad  on  the  invoice. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  On  that  $10  worth 
of  goods  you  say  you  make  a  profit  of  12  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Twelve  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  leaves  the  cost  as  S8.80.  Now,  let  us  see 
if  there  is  anything  in  that  cost  that  is  as  cheap  in  this  country  as  it 
is  in  a  foreign  country.  Oat  of  that  $8.80  the  foreigner  pays  no  tax 
at  all.     Do  you  pftya  tax  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  We  have  to  pay  a  corporation  tax;  we  have  to  pay 
a  municipal  tax;  we  have  to  pay  a  State  tax. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that — the  foreigner  pays  no  tax  upon 
his  goods  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  here.     I  am  talking  about  here,  in  this  country. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  here.     We  do  not  pay  any  there,  either. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Williams.  But  he  pays  them  there.  He  pays  more  than 
"we  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  dealing  with  this  $10  proposition 

Senator  Smoot.  Wait  until  I  get  through  with  this  matter:  then 
you  can  ask  any  questions  you  wish. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  asking  any  questions.  I  thought  you 
misunderstood  the  basis  upon  which  we  have  been  dealing  about  it 
and  I  wanted  to  correct  you.  We  have  been  deaUng  with  this  $10 
pjToposition  upon  the  basis  of  actual  cost  of  production,  without  con- 
sidering any  profits  in  it.     Now  you  are  including  profits  in  it. 

Senator  ^oot.  We  are  taking  the  actual  cost  of  the  article,  and 
the  actual  cost  of  an  article  does  not  include  a  profit.  It  is  everything 
outside  of  a  profit. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  were  making  it  include  a  profit. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  I  am  not.  I  am  throwing  out  that  12  per 
cent,  making  a  total  of  $8.80.  The  wages  that  you  pay  for  the  manu- 
facturing cost  of  this  article,  $8.80,  cost  you  more  tnan  double  in  this 
country  what  they  do  in  Germany,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  will  answer  your  question  in  this  way:  In  Ger- 
many I  explained  how  a  man  made  our  class  of  goods  largely  in  his 
own  home.     Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions  to  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  not  answer  my  question  as  to  whether  it 
is  more  than  double  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Our  wage  cost  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
theirs. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  not  hearsay;  this  is  from  actual 
experience — going  in  their  homes  and  talking  to  the  people. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  is  called  the  labor  that  actually  goes 
into  the  production  of  the  article.  Does  your  superintendent  receive 
dkmble  what  the  superintendent  in  Germany  receives? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  intelligently^  be- 
cause I  did  not  look  into  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  oil  cost  you  double  the  amount  that  it 
costs  there  ? 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  No;  I  do  not  believe  oil  costs  us  any  morebfli 
than  it  does  in  Germany. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  belting  cost  you  more  be(re  than  it  doft 
in  Germany? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes;  that  costs  us  more. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  machinery  cost  you  more  i 

Mr.  Dickinson.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  As {tfH 
our  business  goes,  machinery  is  not  a  big  item  in  our  busineBs;  vi 
my  impression  is  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  to  pay  appraxi- 
mately  as  much  for  his  machinery  as  we  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  amount  or  percentage  of  the  labor  on  yoe 
product  is  hand  labor  and  what  percentage  is  machine  labor! 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  surgical  mstrument  end  of  it  ?  More  tbtt 
threeHjuarters  is  hand  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  So,  taking  this  $8.80  actual  cost,  would  it  coA 
$4.40,  or  half  of  that,  to  make  the  same  article  in  Grermanjr  f 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  should  say  it  would  cost  that,  or  a  fraction  mm: 
that  is,  including  the  labor  and  everything.  The  labor  would  k 
more;  the  cost  of  our  labor  would  be  more  than  twice  the  coslrf 
the  German  labor;  but  in  the  case  of  our  material  there  would  not 
be  such  a  great  increase. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  if  there  were  a  difference  of  46  pCT*  cent— tk 

E resent  rate  of  duty  of  46  per  cent  would  equalise  the  differencf 
etween  the  cost  abroad  and  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  difference  between  26  and  46  per  cent! 

Senator  Smoot.  No.    Your  present  rate  is  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  Forty-five  per  cent  duty;  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  if  you  say  it  costs  less  than  60  per  cent,  if  it 
costs  45  per  cent  of  S8.80  in  Germany,  then  the  45  per  cent  rate  thii 
you  now  have  only  equalizes  the  difference  betwe^i  making  tho> 
goods  in  Germany  and  making  them  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  all  it  does.  Of  course,  so  far  as  tb 
surreal-instrument  industry  goes,  it  does  not  do  tiiat,  and  the  impiB" 
tations  show  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  answer  to  Senator  Simmons  I  want  to  sa^  thi^ 
this  is  the  German  tariff  on  sui^cal  instruments:  Surgical  vasti^ 
ments  which  are  used  directly  for  the  performance  of  suigical  epci*; 
tions,  as  well  as  astronomical,  optical,  mathematical,  chemical,  ^ 
phyBical  instruments  which  are  used  exclusively  for  scientific  pff* 
poses,  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Senator  Heyburn.  In  Germany  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  In  Germany. 

Senator  McC  i^mber.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  cjueation.  WW 
part  of  the  American  public,  the  surgeons  or  the  victims,  are  coffin 
plaining  about  the  price  of  surgical  instruments  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  that  is  complaining  of  ^ 
price.     You  refer  to  the  consuming  public  ?  * 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  that  is  complainiog. 

Senator  McCumber.  These  instruments  are  used  by  surgeons,  ^ 
only  by  surgeons,  axe  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  No  ;  every  physician  buys  instruments  of  sob* 
kind.     He  has  to  have  a  speculum,  nasal  or  ear  or  vaginal. 
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Senator  MgCumbeb.  Those  are  what  you  oallsui^cal  instruments  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  They  are  generally  paid  for  by  the  yictim. 

Senator  Williams.  The  victim  does  not  know  it. 
^  Senator  McGuhbeb.  Do  you  know,  either  through  rumor  or  expe- 
rience, anything  about  the  average  fees  of  surgeons,  so  as  to  know 
whether  the  cost  of  the  instrument  is  a  great  imposition  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  DiOKiNBON.  I  think  the  cost  of  the  instrument  is  fdt  only  by 
the  student  who  has  graduated  and  is  starting  out  to  practice,  before 
he  gets  any  patients.  In  the  practice  of  surgeiy,  or  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  the  cost  of  instruments  is  a  very  small  item. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  The  ordinary  victim  who  lies  upon  the  sur* 
peon's  table  for  10  or  15  minutes  will  usually  pay  for  all  the  surgical 
instruments  that  the  surgeon  will  use  for  100  years,  will  he  not  i 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  too  broad. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  believe  that  if  anj  one  of  you  gentlemen  had  to 
call  in  a  surgeon  in  a  case  of  appendicitis,  the  fees  of  that  surgeon 
would  buy  his  instruments  for  the  next  10  years. 

Senator  Williams.  One  fee  would  buy  his  instruments  for  10 
years) 

Mr.  DiOKiNSON.  That  is  all  he  would  use  in  the  next  10  years. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much  would  he  charge  me?  I  am  inter- 
ested, because  I  mi^t  have  to  go  to  one. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Five  hundred  doUars  you  would  get  off  with,  if 
you  went  down  looking^as  pleasant  as  you  do  to*day. 

Senator  Williams.  That  would  buy  all  his  surgical  instruments  for 
five  years,  then  1 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  had  to  go  to  one  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  was 
not  a  very  serious  operation.  He  charged  me  S250.  That  would  buy 
his  instruments  for  two  and  a*half  years,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  PnxiNO.  Did  he  know  you  were  a  Senator  ? 

Senator  Williams.  No;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  alters  the  case. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  a  Member  of  Confess  at  that  time. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  think  the  average  price  here  for  a  Senator 
lyill  run  from  $1,000  to  $6,000. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  know;  it  depends  upon  the  surgeon, 
and  how  deep  he  wants  to  di^. 

I  want  to  ask  jou  this  question,  without  fully  joining  you  in  your  criti- 
cism of  your  chief  customer.  What  is  your  theory  of  the  protective 
tariff  for  American  industries  ?  Do  you  want  enough  tariff  to  protect 
your  entire  labor  cost,  or  do  you  want  enough  to  protect  the  dinerence 
between  your  labor  cost  and  the  labor  cost  of  the  foreigner,  or  do  you 
want  a  tariff  which  is  enough  to  protect  the  entire  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  and  nis  cost  of  production,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  labor  cost  or  not  t    Which  one  of  tnose  three  theories  is  yours } 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  would  like  to  have  tariff  enough  on  our  partic-r 
ular  class  of  goods  to  enable  us  to  stay  in  business. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  of  course  I  understand  that.  By  the  way, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  Iconstitutional  guaranty  that  the  American 
people  have  ever  made  to  tax  themselves  to  keep  anybody  in  business. 
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But,  on  this  principle  of  keemnjg  yourselves  in  business,  I  wiQ  isk 
you  this.  You  want  duty  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  labor  coato: 
your  production,  or  do  you  want  merely  sufficient  to  coy^et  the  dife- 
ence  between  your  labor  cost  and  your  foreign  competitor's  LAor 
cost  J  • 

Senator  Smoot.  (k,  the  third  proposition? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  would  Uke  to  have  at  least  enough  for  us  to  nub 
our  goods  to  go  to  our  customers  throughout  this  country,  so  as  Ui 
sell  goods  at  a  price  such  that  the  foreigner  could  not  come  in  hoi 
and  take  all  our  businera. 

Senator  Williams.  In  determining  what  that  principle  is,  and  k 
determining  what  that  rate  would  be,  then,  if  that  is  your  ailswer,  I 
imagine  that  the  reply  vou  want  to  give  to  my  question  is  this.  Let 
me  see,  however,  whether  it  is  or  not*  I  do  no4  want  to  make  tk 
reply  for  you.  You  want  a  tariff  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production,  no  matter  wliether  the  differeore 
grows  out  of  a  difference  in  labor  or  a  difference  in  other  things  cob- 
stituting  the  cost  of  production,  and  enough  to  add  to  that  a  reasoi* 
able  profit  for  yourselves  ?  * 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  other  man  will  want  a  profit,  also. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  We  must  have  a  reasonable  profit,  and  so  aic>i 
the  foreign  manufacturer.  We  want  a  reasonable  profit  and  alsotk 
foreign  manufacturer  will  demand  a  reasonable  profit.  All  we  wtci 
is  tariff  enough  not  to  keep  the  fellow  out  of  the  country,  but  to  keq 
him  from  coming  in  here  and  undeiselling  us. 

Senator  Williams.  He  already  comes  in  here  and  underseUs  y« 
to  the  tune  of  36  per  cent  of  the  ad  valorem  now,  and  81  per  cea 
according  to  your  own  statement.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ik 
present  tariff  does  not  constitute  a  sum  suffici^it,  added  to  his  in- 
voice price  at  New  York,  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  labor  costflf 
your  production  and  the  labor  cost  of  his  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  'The  tariff  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  diS&f^ 
in  the  cost  of  the  two  commodities — the  commodities  produced  in  4* 
two  countries. 

Senator  Williams.  I  asked  you  this  question;  and  you  are  a^ 
intelligent  man. 

Mr.  T)ickin80N.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Seiuktor  Williams.  I  asKed  you  if  you  meant  to  inake  this  stti^ 
ment,  that  the  present  import  duty  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  th 
difference  between  the  labor  cost  of  your  production  and  the  kbor 
cost  of  his  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  By  taking  the  analysis  that  you  had  a  few  minutis 
ago,  it  was  insufficient. 

Senator  Williams.  It  was  insufficient  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  the  analysis,  on  the  fourth  proposition. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  us  go  back  and  take  it  up  and  see  if  I  ^"^ 
got  you  right.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  pro- 
pounded b}[  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  that  the  goods  that  jo^ 
would  sell  in  New  York  for  $10,  would  be  invoiced  tiiere,  in  ywff 
opinion,  by  the  German  importer,  at  S6.  Then  I  imderstood  you  to 
say  that  the  part  which  labor  constituted  of  your  $10  product  wasH 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 
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Senator  Williams.  Very  well.  Forty-five  per  cent  on  $6  is  $2.70. 
I  imderstood  you  to  say  tnat  your  labor  cost  was  60  per  cent  of  the 
German  labor  cost;  or,  in  other  words,  the  German  labor  cost  was 

Mr.  Dickinson.  A  little  more  than  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Twice  yours  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  the  difference  in  the  respective  labor 
costs  would  be  $2,  would  it  not,  and  the  other  being  $2.70,  that  would 
be  70  cents  over  the  $2,  would  it  not  1 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes.  That  is  very  good,  sir;  but  when  you  started 
out  on  this  proposition  here  to  argue,  your  hypothesis  was,  raw  cost. 
Now  you  have  gone  back  to  sellins  pnce. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  I  made  a  misstatement  as  to  anything 
you  have  said  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  No;  I  think,  so  far  as  the  statements  are  con- 
cerned, you  have  not. 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  followed  out  your  statements  precisely  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  these  other  figures  correspond  to  your 
statements  f 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  come  back  to  my  question  I  want  to  ask, 
because  I  am  a  theorist  myself,  and  I  am  amdous  to  get  at  every 
man's  theory  of  public  taxation.  Your  theory  is  that  the  taxes 
ought  to  be  so  levied  as  to  keep  you  in  business,  and  I  want  to  ^ 
into  the  question  of  whether  they  should  cover  the  difference  m 
labor  cost,  or  cover  your  entire  labor  cost,  or  the  entire  difference 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  You  want  it  sufficient  to 
keep  you  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes ;  I  would  like  it  to  be  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  the  committee  t 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  beheve  the  Senator  is  leaving  me  in  a  wron^ 

I  position  here,  on  his  deduction  on  the  $2.70  duty  on  the  $4  worth  of 
abor. 

Senator  Williams.  No;  that  was  on  the  $6  wordi  of  invoice  the 
$2.70  was  calculated. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  $6  worth  of  invoice  t 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  DroKiNBON.  We  were  dealing  with  and  referring  to  exclu- 
sively the  raw  cost. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  dealing  with  the  labor  in  your  factory. 

iir.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Scoiator  Williams.  If  you  had  to  buy  a  piece  of  steel,  I  was  not 
deal^ig  with  the  labor  involved  in  makmg  that  steel  before  it  came 
to  you.  Do  not  uhderstitiMi  that  I  wanted  to  take  that  in.  My 
reason  for  not  taking  that  in  is  the  fact  that  that  man  is  already 
getting  his  bite  at  the  protection  cherry  by  the  protection  he  receives 
on  the  think  he  is  malang. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  |4  did  not  include  the  overiiead  expenses 
of  the  factory,  which  are  more  in  this  country  than  they  are  in 
Germany. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not. 

lifr.  Dickinson.  The  expenses  of  supervision  and  foremanship 
and  everything  of  that  character. 

28278— No. 
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Senator  Williams.  My  idea  was  to  get  at  what  the  laboiing  vm 
got  out  of  it;  because  the  pretense  all  the  way  through  is  that  tiiB 
whole  system  is  to  keep  up  protection  on  everjiihing  for  his  ben^ 
to  keep  up  the  wages.  I  was  not  referring  to  chief  clerks  and  supo- 
intendents  and  managers  and  presidents  and  secretaries. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  claiming  here  that  I  m 
here  totally 

Senator  Smoot.  The  president  is  a  laboring  man  and  so  is  the 
superintendent. 

Senator  Johnson.  Some  people  think  they  ought  to  work  without 
any  salaries. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  believe  the  Democrats  have  claimed  that  in 
another  connection. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  George  M.  Bunting,  of  tie 
Standard  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  of  Pmladelphia,  Pa. 

STATEKENT  OF  MB.  GEOBOE  K.  BUITTINO,  VICE  PBESIDSR 
AND  TBEASTJBEB  OF  THE  STAHDABD  CAST  IBOV  FIPS  I 
FOUITOBT  CO.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Bunting.  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  very  simple  matter  that  I 
want  to  present  to  ^ou.  I  think  we  can- soon  come  to  an  understand- 
ing about  it.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  cast-iron-pipe  industry  of  d» 
coimtry.  For  the  past  several  years,  especially,  we  have  been  doiDJ 
business  with  no  profit  whatsoever,  not  being  able,  on  account  of  tlv 
active  competition  among  ourselves,  to  obtain  any  profit ,  and  beiK 
able  scarcely  to  keep  our  heads  above  water  and  pay  the  cost  <s 
actual  production,  without  allowing  for  depreciation  or  for  intend 
on  investment. 

Under  this  proposed  bill  we  understand  it  is  intended  to  reduce  ix 
duty  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  a  great  reduction  from  tk 
present  specific  duty  of  $5  per  ton.  We  few  that  we  can  show  j^ 
that  such  .a  reduction  is  unreasonable.  For  instance,  the  coeii 
cast-iron  pipe  is  governed  largely  by  the  price  of  pig  iron.  Rf 
iron  now  sells  at  $11.75  to  $12,  f.  o.  b.  England.  The  price  of  p^ 
iron  here  is  $14  to  $14.50,  or  a  difference  of  about  $2.60  per  tonw 
pipe.  Labor  and  other  materials  here  cost  at  least  $1  per  ton  moR 
than  in  England.  The  labor  itself  is  nearly  that  much  differeiKe- 
We  are  paying  at  least  50  per  cent  more  for  labor,  takiiig  it  all  tbe 
wav  through,  than  they  are  for  the  same  class  of  labor  in  ElnglaQd. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  in  the  making  ofpig  iron? 

Mr.  Bunting.  No;  in  the  making  of  pipe.  Tnat  woidd  makei 
total  difference  of  $3.50  in  favor  of  the  English  foundries.  Nov, 
freight  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  from  Eii^land  is  the  sanie, 

f>ractically,  as  from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  nuuung 
rom  $2  to  $3.25  per  ton,  according  to  destination.  We  have  no 
advantage  at  all.  In  fact,  there  are  times  when  they  can  ship  froo 
England  at  lower  rates  than  we  can  from  Philadelphia  to  Guli  ports. 
Being  over  there  and  wanting  to  get  a  load  back,  the  vessels  accept 
any  price  they  can  get. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  no  advantage  at  the  Gulf  ports,  y^ 
mean;  but  have  you  any  advantage  it  any  other  points  in  the  United 
States? 
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Mr.  Bunting.  Of  course,  shipping  from  inland  mills  we  have  the 
railroad  freights  to  our  advantage;  but  at  the  port  towns^  like 
Coston,  New  York,  Bridgeport  and  Savannah  and  Charleston  and 
all  those  large  places,  the  English  market  would  supply  them^  under 
th.e  new  proposed  duty,  very  readily.  We  could  not  compete  with 
them. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  we  reduced  the  duty  on  pig  iron,  your  raw 
material,  would  that  help  some  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  No;  because  they  would  have  the  same  advantage. 

Senator  Simmons.  Who  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  The  English  people. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  would  not  have  so  much  duty  to  pay, 
and  perhaps  you  might  get  your  raw  materials  a  little  cheaper. 

Mr.  Bunting.  Those  people  over  there,  many  of  them,  have  their 
own  furnaces  right  at  their  own  doors.  They  use  their  own  iron;  and 
I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  the  cast-iron  pipe  manufacturing 
industry  here  has  anything  of  that  kind.  We  have  to  buy  all  our 
pig  iron. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  think  that  taking  the  duty  off  pig  iron 
would  not  reduce  the  price  of  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  No;  not  to  the  extent  we  want.  The  present  duty 
of  S5  a  ton  only  allows  a  protection  of  $1.50  to  the  manufacturer  here, 
which  in  our  judgment  is  not  unreasonable.  As  I  explained  to  you, 
we  are  selling  it  now  without  any  profit,  and  that  is  owing  to  the 
actual  competition  among  ourselves;  and  if  we  had  this  increased 
competition  from  abroad,  we  would  have  no  choice  but  to  shut  down. 
We  could  not  make  it  up  on  our  labor.  If  we  were  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  our  workmen  we  could  not  get  men  to  work  in  the  foundries. 
It  IS  difficult  now,  at  the  price  of  $1.50  a  day  for  foundrymen,  up  to 
$2.75  for  skilled  men,  owing  to  the  dirty  work  and  the  intense  heat, 
especially  in  the  summer  months,  to  find  men  who  will  work  in 
foundries,  and  if  we  reduced  the  price  of  labor  we  would  not  be 
able  to  get  men  at  all  to  work;  we  would  be  compelled  to  close. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  reason  you  are  not  making  anything  now 
is  because  of  the  domestic  competition  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Yes;  because  of  the  domestic  competition;  it  has 
been  very  active  in  the  last  three  years.  The  capacity  of  our  mills  is 
in  excess  of  the  consumption.  Naturally,  we  are  all  endeavoring  to 
keep  the  mills  goin^i  and  m  consequence  we  are  not  making  any  money. 
If  tne  duty  shoula  be  taken  off  and  the  English  are  allowed  to  come 
in  here  and  compete  with  us  on  top  of  that,  we  might  as  well  give  up 
and  close  the  mills  down.  We  ask  you,  therefore,  to  give  this  matter 
very  serious  consideration  and  not  reduce  the  duty  on  cast-iron  pipe. 

Senator  Heybubn.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  making  cast- 
iron  pipe  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  I  could  not  tell  you,  off-hand,  but  we  have  in  our 
factory  about  400  men,  and  we  have  a  capacity  of  75,000  tons.  To 
run  to  full  capacity  we  would  require  about  500  men.  I  am  told  that 
there  are  about  900,000  tons  total  capacity  in  the  mills  in  the  United 
States,  so  tl^at,  on  the  same  relative  oasis,  about  6,000  to  7,000  men 
would  be  employed. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  other  concerns,  as  I  understand  it, 
a  list  of  which  is  given  in  to-day's  calendar  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  scattered  from  Alabama  taPeim^lranift! 

Mr.  BuNTiNa.  Yes.  The  United  States  Cast-iron  Pipe  &  Foundiy 
Co.,  have  some  10  different  plants,  and  the  independent  plants  tw 
scattered  over  the  countnr,  running  from  Alabama  to  Wisconsin  asi 
from  there  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  and 
Virginia.  Pipe  is  sold  usually  to  public  utility  companies  lifce  gis 
works  or  water  works  or  municipalities  for  their  purposes.  It  is  cot 
sold  to  the  general  public  like  other  commodities.  We  are  required 
to  bid,  as  a  general  thing,  in  open  competition,  and  the  conipetitia& 
is  very  strong.  We  can  not  sell  our  product,  like  many  manufacturer 
of  other  commodities,  to  individuals.  We  could  obtain  better  priccB 
under  those  conditions. 

The  life  of  our  goods  is  not  less  than  100  years.  If  a  man  buys  t 
piece  of  pipe  he  does  not  have  to  consider  when  he  will  be  requirell  to 
relay  it.  1  have  understood  that  pipe  in  Germany  has  lasted  150 
years.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  matters  have  some  bearing  on  tk 
subject. 

Senator  Heybuhn.  If  the  dutj  were  removed  or  reduced  it  wooU 
result  in  bringing  in  large  quantities  6f  pipe  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  It  would,  at  the  proposed  reduction;  yes,  sir,  im- 
doubtedly. 

Senator  Heybxjkn.  How  much  of  your  market  would  it  take  up! 

Mr.  Bunting.  A  very  large  portion  of  our  market;  we  do  a  largf 
business  in  the  cities  on  the  seaboaid. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  comes  in  now? 

Mr.  Bunting.  There  has  not  been  any  imported  in  the  last  twc 
years  except  some  2-inch  pipe.  I  think  there  is  where  Mr.  Underwood 
made  his  mistake. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  of  that  has  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Less  than  100  tons  •in  the  last  two  years.  The 
present  duty  keeps  it  out. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  the  present  duty  is  a  prohibitive  duty! 

Mr.  Bunting.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  want  it  to  remain  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Yes;  we  want  it  to  remain  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Simmons,   i  ou  do  not  want  the  foreigners  to  come  in  at  all ' 

Mr.  Bunting.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  want  them  to  sell  any  here  f 

Mr.  BtTNTiNG.  As  I  have  told  you,  the  competition  among  out- 
selves  has  not  iJlowed  ua  to  make  any  money  whatsoever.  We  han 
probably  from  $30,000,000  to  $35^000,000  invested  in  this  businessw 
and  there  has  not  been  a  manufacturer  who  has  in  the  last  three  years 
been  able  to  get  one  penny  back  for  depi:eciation,  or  to  any  exteirt 
for  interest  on  the  money  mvestod.  It  is  cheaper  to  keep  tine  foun- 
dnes  running,  even  on  that  basis,  than  to  shut  them  down,  on  Account 
of  the  overhead  changes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Would  they  depreciate  if  you  did  not  keep  tbm 
up? 

Mr.  BuNTiKQ.  Yes*  necessarily. 

Senator  Simmons,  bo  you  export  any  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Bunting.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  a  fair  market,  and  we  have  not 
made  any  attempt  to  export. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  any  of  the  other  manufacturerB  exported, 
at  all! 
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Mr.  Bunting.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  None  comes  in  and  nqne  goes  out? 

Mr.  Bunting.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  say  you  make  i^  surplus — ^more  than  the 
amount  required  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  We  could^  if  we  ran  our  foundries  at  full  capacity. 
But  of  course  we  are  not  piling  up  goods  that  cost  us  money,  and  on 
which  we  would  lose  the  mterest  on  the  money  invested. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  just  made  enough  for  the  market^ 
then  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Yes,  as  a  rule.  Of  course,  there  have  be^n  some 
little  exceptions  to  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  near  full  timd  have  you  run? 

Mr.  Bunting.  For  the  past  three  years,  during  these  depressed^ 
times,  we  have  run  about  75  per  cent  of  our  capadtv. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  was  cut  down  pretty  weU  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Yes;  from  $8  to  $5,  in  1909. 

.The  Chairman.  I  recall  that  the  manufacturers  came  here  volun- 
tarily and  agreed,  very  fairly,  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  nearly  50 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Bunting.  Yes. 

Senator  Hetburn.  They  did  not  anticipate  at  that  time  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  make  any  money  under  the  reduction  t 

Mr.  Bunting.  They  did  not  realize  the  kind  of  times  we  were  going 
to  have,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  reduction,  you  say,  has  not  resulted  in  any 
goods  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Bunting.  Under  the  reduction  proposed,  the  English  ¥(ould 
flood  the  market  and  we  would  have  to  stop.  We  could  not  go  on 
and  do  business. 

The  QsAiRMAN.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Bunting.  No,  sir;  unless  you  have  some  questions  to  ask  me. 

STATElfElTT  OF  MB.  BOBEBT  E.  JENNIBOS,  PBESEDEin  OF  THE 

CABPEHTEB  STEEL  CO.,  OF  BEADDTG,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Jennings  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  paragraph  that  interests  our  people  is  para- 
graph 9,  speaking  of  steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs, 
and  so  forth,  ana  bars. 

It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  all  of  this  material 
imported  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  that,  on  a  large  percentage 
of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  amounts  to  practically  no  pro- 
tection at  all. 

The  competition  we  would  have  would  be  from  England  and  Ger- 
many and  France.  We  are  now  running  our  plant  from  55  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  time.  Of  course,  we  would  like  to  run  as  full  as  possible. 
We  find  that  the  proposed  cnange  in  the  tariff  will,  in  all  prooability, 
enable  our  German  and  English  friends  to  come  in  here  with  their  steel. 
They  are  already  in  active  competition  with  us,  and  I  see  no  reason, 
according  to  the  plans  that  are  laid  down  here,  whj  they  ou^it  not 
to  increase  the  volume  of  their  business  very  coniiiderably.  rfe  do 
not  care  to  see  that  done.    We  do  not  care  to  have  it  done. 
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I  want  to  say  in  explanation  of  our  position  in  this  matter,  tiiat  m 
represent  the  crucible  end  of  the  steel  business,  which  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  larger  steel  industry,  including  rails  and  st^I^ 
tural  material  and  articles  of  that  kind. 

The  production  of  crucible  steel  in  this  country  to-day  runs  from 
75,000  to  IOOjOOO  tons  a  year.  I  am  unable  to  say  just  exactly  wlut 
the  total  is.  We  are  now  running  quite  light.  That  has  not  increased 
You  might  say  that  that  industry  has  stood  still.  Twenty  years  ago 
we  were  making  75,000  tons  of  crucible  steel  in  this  country  in  a  year. 
The  Germans  are  active  here,  and  the  English  are  very  active  here. 
We  are  venr  much  interested  in  an  article  known  as  high-speed  steel, 
which  you  have  probably  hi^d  discussed  here  before,  and  in  the  aUqrs 
which  enter  into  high-speed  steel.  Those  are  matters  of  interat 
to  us. 

What  we  would  like  to  have  you  do  is  to  allow  the  duty  to  remaii 
as  it  is  at  present,  which  we  think  is  a  fair  and  just  situation.  We 
employ  labor  very  largely  in  proportion  to  our  output.  I  suppose 
that  our  labor  is  anywhere  from  55  to  65  per  cent  of  the  cost  of^our 
manufacture.  We  employ  in  our  mills,  when  we  are  busy,  1,000 
people.     We  have  about  725  people  now  on  the  pay  roll. 

What  we  would  like  is  to  have  you  allow  the  present  duties;  that 
is,  the  present  steel  schedule  to  stand. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Could  you  continue  doing  business  if  it  wis 
reduced  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  We  probablv  could,  by  shaving  and  paring  down  in 
every  conceivable  wav;  but  that  is  not  ousiness.  The  pronts  on  cm 
business  to-day  are  about  10  per  cent  of  what  we  do. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  would  have  to  begin  to  economizei 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  we  have  already  done.  Senator,  as  far  as  wt 
know  how. 

Senator  MoCumber.  But  you  would  have  to  economize  still  further 
if  the  duty  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Whv,  yes;  we  would.  I  would  not  know  where  to 
begin,  to  tell  the  truth. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Would  you  not  have  to  begin  with  your  laborl 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes,  sir;  right  away. 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  would  be  the  starting  point  t 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  would  be  the  first  thing  we  would  do. 

Senator  MoCumber.  With  the  present  price  of  labor  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  could  not  continue  to  do  business  if  the  tariff  was  cut 
down  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes;  that  is  precisely  the  situation. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  the  product  of  this  country  was  displaced 
by  foreign  importations,  then  the  labor  employed  m  that  inaustij 
here  would  be  displaced,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jennings,   i  es. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  would  mean  idleness  rather  than  reduction! 

Mr.  Jennings.  We  would  have  to  shut  off  one  department  afler 
another,  as  it  became  unprofitable,  and  the  men  would  be  floatine 
around,  trying  to  find  something  to  do.  As  it  is  now,  they  are  aU 
profitably  employed. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  that  those  men  could  find  employ- 
ment at  something  else  in  the  United  States  ? 
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Mr.  Jennings.  No;  they  can  not.  Y^at  they  take  to  when  they 
leave  a  steel  ^mill  is  laboring  work — ^whatever  they  can  get  to  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  And*  everyone  that  is  thrown  out,  of  that  great 
bulk  of  laborers,  in  the  United  States,  every  expert  man,  means  an 
overproduction  of  labor  in  that  industry  t 

Senator  Hbybubn.  It  means  displacement  of  labor  in  the  other 
industries  1 

Mjr.  Jennings.  les. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Which  is  the  most  important  item. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes. 

The  Chatrman.  Have  you  a  brief  that  gives  your  views  an  this 
matter,  which  you  would  like  to  file  t 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  have  nothing  prepared. 

The  Chatrman.  I  thought  you  nad  a  paper  in  your  hand. 

Mr.  Jennings.  This  is  simplv  a  memorandum. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  if  you  had  you  might  leave  it  with  the 
stenographer,  and  it  would  be  printed.  Have  you  anything  else  to 
state  to  the  committee  1 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  have  nothing  else,  unless  you  have  some  questions 
to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  then  oroceed  to  hear  Dr. 
John  A.  Mathews,  representing  the  Halcomb  oteel  Co.  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  JOHV  A.  MATHEWS,  SEPBESEHTIITG  THE 

HALCOMB  STEEL  CO.,  STBACT7SE,  H.  T. 

Dr.  Mathews.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  very  Uttle  to 
add  to  what  Mr.  Jennings  has  said  and  to  what  you  have  already  had 
from  Mr.  Ramsey  and  Mr.  Metcalf,  representmg  the  same  Ime  of 
industry.  I  only  want  to  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  the  crucible 
steel  business  is  an  entirelv  separate  kind  of  business  from  that  in 
what  is  known  as  soft  steef,  structural  steel,  and  rails.  It  is  strictly 
a  business  in  which  quality  counts  rather  than  quantity,  and  the  labor 
that  is  employed  is  a  very  high  grade  of  labor.  It  takes  yeara  of  tabor 
to  fit  the  men  for  their  positions,  and  it  has  been  preeminently  a 
matter  in  which  the  men  have  stuck  to  one  line  of  work,  not  only 
through  their  own  working  lifetimes,  but  it  has  been  handed  down  for 
generations  in  the  same  families. 

Tlie  C^iRHAN.  The  committee,  two  years  ago,  took  a  great  deal  of 
pains  with  this  paragraph  and  endeavored  to  arrange  a  schedule  of 
rates  which  womd  encourage  this  induatiy.  It  was  one  of  the  new 
features  in  the  Payne  bill.  Could  you  state  briefly  to  this  committee 
the  history  of  this  mdustry  and  the  nature  of  it  1 

Dr.  Mathews.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  not  generally  understood, 
and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  in  the  recora  a  concise  statement 
of  what  high-speed  steel  is,  and  the  history  of  the  industry  in  this 
country. 

Dr.  Mathews.  I  would  like  to  go  back  a  little  further  than  the 
history  in  this  country.  The  crucible  steel  process  was  invented  by  a 
Sheffielder,  Mr.  Huntsman,  over  150  years  ago.  It  was  the  first 
cast  steel  that  was  ever  made.  Before  that  the  steel  was  made  by 
another  process,  and  was  never  melted  and  cast. 
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Crucible  steel  wtts  the  only  cast  steel  then,  and  up  to  the  time  of  tk 
Bessemer  process,  50  or  60  years  ago,  the  crucible  steel  was  used  ii 
casting  ordnance,  railway  springs,  and  very  many  lines  of  beau 
tonnage  that  now  ^oes  to  the  open-hearth  steel.  The  volume  o! 
crucible  steel,  therefore,  has  tended  to  decrease,  on  account  of  tin 
introduction  of  the  cheaper  processes,  tiie  open  hearth  and  Bessema. 
which  began  some  40  years  ago.  I  do  no t  know  how  long  crucible  sted 
has  been  made  in  this  country;  I  should  say  since  40  or  50  years  ip. 
Even  in  tJie  earlier  years  of  tne  industry  here,  crucible  steel  was  usee 
in  casting  ordnance  material,  railway  springs,  and  a  number  d 
heavier  requirements. 

With  the  development  of  the  open-hearth  process,  particulailT. 
which  enables  the  makers  to  dephosphorize  and  desidphurize  and  p 
a  fairly  pure  chemical  product,  the  tonnage  demand  for  crucible  stiw 
has  been  injured. 

The  invention  of  high-speed  steel,  or  .the  development  of  it,  is  i 
matter  of  only  one  decade,  and  that  has  tended  further  to  decieas« 
the  tonnage  demand  for  crucible  steel,  because  1  ton  of  high-sped 
steel  will  practically  displace  5  tons  of  the  ordinary  carbon  tool  steeh. 
and  therefore  the  demand  for  crucible  steel,  taking  an  average  period 
of,  say,  just  prior  to  the  invention  of  high-speed  steel,  say  1906  te 
1908,  and  for  the  last  three  yeai*s,  has  increased  perhaps  33  per  centic 
the  melting  of  ingots,  whereas  the  open-hearth  steel  industry  in  ik 
same  period  has  mcreased  650  per  cent  in  volume.  When  you  CGOr 
sider  that  a  large  part  of  the  crucible  steel  requires  tool  steel  in  fab- 
ricating it,  shears  and  rivet  sets,  and  all  that  line  of  took  that  are  mi 
in  working  soft  steel  up  into  other  products,  the  industry  is  seen  to  be 
one  that  is  not  growing  rapidly.  It  is  one  of  small  volume,  and  on? 
that  requires  very  expensive  labor  to  produce  that  small  volume. 

The  high-speed  part  of  the  business  in  tonnage  is  not  over,  perhap 
5,000  or  6,000  tons,  of  which  probablv  one-third  is  importea,  out  d 
probably  75,000  to  100,000  tons  of  crucible  steel  of  all  kinds. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  lii^h-spee<l  steel  very  expensive  ? 

Dr.  Mathews.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  say  the  average  price  of  liipk" 
speed  steel  is  from  60  to  70  cents  a  pound,  due  to  the  expensive  mat^ 
nals  used  in  its  manufacture  and  the  expensive  labor  required  w 
fabricate  it  after  melting. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  the  present  rate  of  duty  prevented  all  importa- 
tions into  this  countiy  ? 

Dr.  Mathews.  No,  sir;  the  importations,  I  think,  have  not 
declined. 

Senator  Johnson.  You  said  thev  wore  about  one-third,  did  vwi 
not? 

Dr.  ^Mathews.  Certainly  one-third  in  value,  and  certainly  on^ 
third  in  tonnage,  of  the  high-speed  steel  is  imported. 

Senator  Johnson.  From  what  countries  ? 

Dr.  Mathews.  Primarily  from  England,  but  the  German  makas 
are  getting  very  active  in  this  country;  the  Germans  and  Austriai^ 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  not  Sweden  ship  in  some  ? 

Dr.  Mathews.  Sweden  has  almost  none.  Sweden  has  been  noted 
for  the  excellent  grade  of  raw  materials  she  has,  bar  iron  and  pig  iroa 
and  ore,  rather  tban  the  finished  product.  There  is  not  over  1,0M 
tons  of  crucible  steel  made  in  Sweaen  in  a  year. 
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Senator  Johnson.  I  understood  a  manufacturer  of  anvils  to  say 
here  yesterday  that  they  used  rrucible  steel  for  the  tops  of  the  anvils, 
and  tnat  Swedish  cast-steel  anvils  were  imported  into  this  country. 

Dr.  Mathews.  Swedish  cast-steel  anvils  are  probably  made  with 
Swedish  Bessemer  or  Swedish  open-hearth  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  make  a  steel  that  we  do  not  make  at  all,  do 
tliey  not  ? 

Dt.  Mathews.  They  make  steel  by  the  same  processes. 

Senator  Lodge.  They  have  a  peculiar  ore  there,  have  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Mathews.  Their  native  ore  has  been  the  basis  of  their  industry 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Germany  and  England  have  drawn  on  them 
for  centuries. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Do  we  make  an  equivalent  to  the  Swedish  steel 
and  iron  ? 

Dr.  Mathews.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  we  are  dependent  on  Swedish 
iron  and  steel. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  yet  they  do  not  import  into  this  country 
to  any  extent  ? 

Dr.  Mathews.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Swedish  iron  and  steel,  but 
not  in  competition  with  the  crucible  cast  steel.  Their  production  of 
<^rucible  steel  is  almost  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Mathews.  No;  unless  there  are  some  questions  that  the  gentle- 
men wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  has  addressed  to  you  all  the 
inquiries  they  care  to.  This  closes  the  hearings  for  this  week.  A  few 
gentlemen  want  to  be  heard  on  Tuesday  next,  when  it  is  likely  that 
the  hearings  on  the  metals  bill  be  over  They  will  be  finished  on 
Wednesday  at  furthest. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  March 
5,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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and  I  can  not  speak  for  them,  but  it  is  apparent  they  think  they 
should  have  a  protective  tariff  so  as  to  assure  that  the  purchases  of 
the  electrical  machinery  in  Germany  Tvill  go  into  German  wages  and 
into  German  industries.  That  is  the  effect  of  it.  There  is  very  little 
electrical  apparatus  imported  into  Germany,  and  their  industries 
there  have  grown  tremendously.  It  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country ;  new  factories  are  going  up  all  the  time,  and,  as  you  know, 
the  emigration  from  Germany  has  almost  turned.  Where,  10  years 
ago,  enormous  numbers  were  leaving  the  country  simply  because 
there  was  no  employment,  it  has  now  sunk,  I  believe,  to  one-tenth 
of  what  it  was.  I  can  not  tell  yoii.  but  if  you  will  look  it  up  you  will 
see  that  there  is  an  enormous  difference.  It  is  simply  because  they 
have  encouraged  their  industries. 

Senator  Williams.  With  a  protective  tariff,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  their  wages  are  40  per  cent  of  what  ours  are,  as  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Pratf.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  their  wages  are  25  per  cent  less  than  they 
are  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Pkatt.  I  think  that  was  high ;  I  think  from  10  to  20. 

Senator  Williams.  No ;  that  is  according  to  the  figures  you  gave, 
if  you  analyze  them.  You  will  find  that  is  about  it,  as  I  understood 
it.    But  if  not,  they  are  considerably  less,  at  any  rate? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Germany  has,  of  all  countries  of  continental 
Europe  outside  of  Russia — all  the  white,  civilized  countries — ^the 
highest  protective  tariff  except  our  own,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  been  reading  any  of  the  late  indus- 
trial literature  of  Germany ;  and  if  you  have^  have  you  noticed  how 
they  are  alarming  one  another  about  American  invasions  in  their 
markets  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No;  nothing  of  that  kind  has  come  to  my  attention. 

Senator  Simmons.  Senator  Williams  has  read  to  you  from  these 
statistics  the  rather  large  amount  of  exportations  of  this  country  of 
your  product  and  of  that  of  the  Westinghouse  Co. 

Mr.  Phatt.  Relatively  small. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  figures  amount  to  considerable.  How 
much  did  you  say  the  total  was,  Senator  Williams  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Nine  millions. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  American  production, 
all  told? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  very  difficult  to  tell.  Our  own  i>roduction  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $70,000,000.  That  is  not  American ;  that  is 
gross ;  everything,  export  and  domestic. 

Senator  Simbions.  Nine  millions  are  the  exports  from  this  country 
elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  figure. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  a  big  factory  in  England ;  the  West- 
inghouse people,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Herr,  have  fac- 
tories all  over  Europe. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  not  tell  me,  if  you  and  the  Westing- 
house  people  can  make  these  things  so  much  more  cheaply  in  Eng- 
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land  and  Germany  and  in  France,  in  the  factories  there,  than  yR 
can  here,  why  you  do  not  supply  this  nine  millions  of  products  ya 
sell  in  the  neutral  markets  from  those  factories  instead  of  Amencti 
factories? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing.  The  Westinghoia 
Ijeople,  I  believe,  according  to  Mr.  Herr's  figures,  exported  two  mil 
nons.  That  can  easily  be  taken  up  in  specialties.  Oiirs  is  more 
We  have  no  factory  in  Germany,  as  I  have  told  you ;  we  have  no  fae 
tory  in  France,  as  I  have  told  you;  we  have  a  factory  in  England 
We  have  3,500  people  there.  We  have  limited  facilities.  There  2 
demand  for  a  size  of  apparatus  which  we  can  not  make  in  that  fac 
tory.  We  have  not  machine  tools;  we  have  not  equipment  Im| 
enough.  So  occasionally  they  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  somethipj 
which  is  beyond  their  capacity.  It  may  be  something  of  very  spedd 
engineering  that  they  have  not  the  talent  to  do.  and  we  sell  them,  ii 
conjunction  with  the  regular  line  of  business,  tnings  which  they  cm 
not  produce  for  lack  of  facilities.  Aside  from  that,  our  exports  te 
Great  Britain  are  negligible. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  your  English  factory  not  quite  as  up  to  th« 
standard  as  your  American  factories? 

Mr.  P^TT.  As  far  as  it  goes,  we  try  to  make  it  so.  But  it  is  1 
very  small  factory  compared  to  our  American  factories. 

&nator  Simmons.  I  imderstand  the  factories  of  the  Westingho® 
people  are  rather  large? 

Mr.  Pkatt.  I  believe  so;  I  have. not  seen  them  personally. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  the  subjefi 
about  which  Senator  Simmons  has  been  directing  questions  to  yc£ 
The  average  rate  of  duty  in  England  is  as  high,  perhaps,  as  it  is  it 
this  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  average  rate  of  duty? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes ;  that  is,  on  articles  upon  which  they  levy  tte 
duty. 

Mr.  Pratt.  In  England? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Outside  of  their  spices,  etc.,  they  have  no  protectin, 
tariff.    In  the  manufactured  articles,  broadlv  speaking,  I  think  tl 
have  no  protective  duty,  except  on  silver  plate  and  possibly  one 
two  other  articles. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  duties  they  do  levy — those  on  tobacco,  t 
and  spices — are  higher  than  those  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  assume  so;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  reason  of  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  r 
revenue? 

Mvi  Pratt.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Smoot.  England  has  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  protect! 
tariff? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  the  theory  of  their  tariff. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  us  go  to  Germany.  Germany  has  a  p 
tective  tariff  on  everything  that  is  produced  in  Germany,  for  t 
purpose  of  having  the  German  people  use  Grerman  goods? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Smoot.  Their  natural  resources  are  not  so  extensive 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  should  think  that  was  a  fair  statement. 
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Senator  Smoot.  But  it  is  a  little  country? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thickly  populated  t 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Impossible  to  support  itself  unless  it  has  an  export 
business? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  Government  encourages  that  in  every 
way? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Smoot.  By  giving  the  exporter — the  German  manufac- 
turer— low  rates  upon  the  Government  railroads  and  upon  the 
waterways? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  compelled  to  do  that  in  order  to  give 
employment  to  their  people. 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  German  system  you  know  yourself, 
do  you  not,  that  the  standard  of  living  in  Germany  is  not  to-day 
as  nigh  as  it  is  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  object  to  a  speech,  but 
ihe  Senator  is  not  asking  the  witness  questions;  he  is  making  state- 
ments himself. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  it  has  never  been  as  high  as  it  is  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That,  I  think,  is  unquestionably  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  therefore  the  duty  that  is  levied  here  in  this 
country  is  to  maintain  the  standard  of  wage  to  the  laboring  men  in 
this  country;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  can  not  see  it  any  other  way.  That  is  the  direct  in- 
fluence and  the  direct  effect.  » 

Senator  Smoot.  And  if  our  laboring  men  receive  only  the  same 
rate  of  wages  they  do  in  England,  then  we  would  be  upon  the  same 
basis  and  would  not  ask  for  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Unquestionably  it  is  the  one  great  element  of  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  as  long  as  the  Americans  have  the  standard 
of  living  that  they  have  to-day,  the  only  way  to  protect  that  standard 
of  living  is  by  a  protective  tariff,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RiATT.  It  IS  the  only  way  I  can  possibly  see. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  percentage  of  the 
exportation  of  products  in  the  manufactured  lines  is  very  much 
greater  in  Germany  than  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  but  I  should  say  it  would 
be  very  safe  to  say  that  is  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  home  market  in  Germany  is  not  as  valu- 
able a  market  as  the  home  market  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pratt.  It  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  market,  as 
compared  with  ours. 

Senator  McCumber.  People  live  on  very  much  less,  and  are  very 
much  more  economical  in  their  purchases  than  the  people  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  that. 
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Senator  McCumber.  And  therefore  their  product  mostly  gw> 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  It  goes  abroad,  to  a  la'rge  extent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  do  the  committee  the  favor  to  put  11 
when  you  revise  your  remarks,  the  amount  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
duction, the  domestic  manufactured  production,  and  the  amount  irf 
the  exports  from  this  country,  and  the  amount  of  Germany's  exports! 
Then  we  can  work  the  sum  without  any  difficulty.  Just  let  us  hsiTe 
the  figures. 

Mr.  Pratt.  You  mean  in  electrical  lines? 

Senator  Simmons.  No,  sir;  in  all.  You  have  been  answering  the 
rather  leading  questions  of  Senator  Smoot  with  reference  to  tbc 
exportations  of  Germany,  as  to  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  whA 
production.  Just  give  the  figures  snowing  Germany's  production  oi 
manufactured  products  ana  Germany's  exports  of  manufaetoid 
products,  and  showing  our  production  of  manufactured  products  lad 
our  exportations  of  manufactured  productiens,  for  the  year  1911. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  everything  I  could. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  your  production  do  you  expoit? 

Mr.^  Pratt.  A  varying  percentage.  I  think  a  statement  ibaX  it 
would  run  between  5  and  10  per  cent  of  our  total  output  would  be  i 
fair  statement,  year  in  and  year  out. 

There  is  just  one  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out,  Mr.  ChaimuB. 
A  statement  was  made  this  morning  that  a  letter  would  be  handed 
in  referring  to  incandescent  lamps  as  coming  within  the  schedule. 
We  have  not  understood  that  they  came  within  the  schedule,  for  the 
reason  that — I  can  not  speak  except,  in  a  measure,  from  hearsay— 
by  a  Treasury  decision  they  were  last  classified  under  paragnfi 
98,  which  is  glass,  as  glass  was  the  most  important  single  artick 
which  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  lamps.  If  tbBf 
are  coming  in  under  this  schedule,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  (pieat  im- 
portance to  us,  and  I  think  we  shall  ask  for  a  separate  bearing.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  speak  on  lamps,  and  if  they  are  not  coining  iiu 
we  do  not  care  to.  But  if  they  are  coming  in  under  this  schednk. 
that  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  our  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  there  is  not  any  donbc. 
I  suppose,  but  what  they  will  come  in  under  that. 

Mr.  Pratt.  This  revision,  I  understand,  pertains  to  paragraphs  IK 
to  199,  inclusive.  I  am  told  that  under  the  last  Treasury  cn^cisitfi 
incandescent  lamps  were  classified  under  paragraph  98,  whidi  is  not 
one  of  those  affected  by  this  particular  bill.  If  there  is  any  misoii< 
derstanding  on  that  point,  I  think  our  people  ought  to  be  advised. 

The  Chairman.  It  probably  does  not  come  witnin  the  jurisdicdca 
of  this  particular  schedule. 

Mr.  Fratt.  If  I  have  made  my  position  clear,  that  is  the  only 
thing  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  occasion  should  require,  you  will  be  given 
ample  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  that  pha«e  of  the  question. 

It  is  impossible  to  hold  the  committee  any  longer,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  therefore  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-monrow 
morning,  when  it  is  hoped  that  these  hearings  on  the  metal  schedule 
will  be  closed. 

Thereupon,  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  March  6, 1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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As  to  the  question  that  was  asked  of  Mr.  Bradstreet  about  the  capi- 
tal and  the  profit  on  the  investment,  I  think  it  can  be  truly  sai4,  of 
the  entire  group  of  clock  manufacturers  that  their  profits  never  have 
aeen  extraordinary  on  the  capital  invested.  In  fact,  out  of  ten  or  a 
iozen,  two  have  been  unable  to  continue,  on  account  of  the  competi- 
:ion  among  American  clock  factories,  and  the  rest  have  hardly  aver- 
iged  over  a  payment  on  their  investment  of  7  or  8  per  cent.  They 
dave  also  sold  to  the  American  consumer  as  cheaply  as  they  have 
sold  abroad.  We  have  never  sold  our  clocks  at  less  prices  abroad  than 
^e  sell  them  to  fhe  jobber  in  this  country. 

As  Mr.  Bradstreet  has  said,  we  are  employing  something  over 
10,000  people ;  and  that  business  is  entirely  separate  from  the  watch 
business.  We  asked  last  year  that  we  be  separted  from  the  watch 
t>iisiness,  as  we  are  distinctly  clock  manufacturers.  Any  watches  that 
ire  made  by  the  clock  manufacturers  are  the  low-priced  watches  that 
retail  for  $2  or  under. 

The  clock  companies  have  always  been  in  open  competition  and 
aave  been  steadily  reducing  the  prices  of  their  manufactured  article. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  give  an  idea  of  what  it  costs  a  man,  in  the 
jost  01  living,  to  get  his  clocks.  He  now  gets  a  nickel  alarm  clock  for 
from  60  to  70  cents.  That  is  what  the  consumer  is  able  to  buy  a 
lickel  alarm  clock  for.  That  clock  has  a  life  of  at  least  3  or  4  vears. 
He  buys  a  mantel  clock,  the  ordinary  kitchen  clock  with  whicn  you 
ire  familiar,  as  low  as  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  that  will  readily  have 
I  life  of  10  years. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  a  one-day  clock? 

Mr.  Camp.  That  is  an  eiffht-dav  striking  clock,  which  a  few  years 
igo  we  were  selling  at  wholesale  lor  over  $3  apiece. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  paid  $5  for  one  the  other  day,  and  they  said 
t  was  the  lowest-priced  eight-day  clock  I  could  get  for  a  kitchen 
jlock. 

Mr.  Camp.  You  should  go  to  the  man  that  is  cutting  prices.  In 
)ther  words,  it  costs  about  15  cents  a  year  for  the  man  to  nave  a  clock, 
[f  he  replaces  his  clgck  when  it  wears  out,  he  would  pay  about  15  or 
10  cents  a  year  for  his  timepiece  throughout  his  life,  with  a  prospect 
)f  still  further  reduction. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked  by 
Senator  Heyburn  or  anyone  else,  if  I  can  throw  any  light  on  the 
jubject. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  was  a  queer  statement  that  was  made  by 
;he  gentleman  who  preceded  you  on  the  stand,  to  the  effect  that  in 
estimating  his  profits  at  6  per  cent  he  took  no  account  of  the  invest- 
nent.    What  percentage  do  you  make  on  your  investment  ? 

Mr.  Camp.  I  should  say  tnat  we  have  not  averaged  5  per  cent  on 
)ur  invested  capital  in  the  last  20  years. 

Senator  Heyburn.  When  you  speak  of  "  invested  capital,"  do  you 
nclude  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Camp.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  said  he  did  not.  That  was  rather  an  aston- 
shing  statement,  and  I  wanted  to  unravel  any  confusion  that  might 
exist. 

Senator  Williams.  He  said  he  did  not  do  what  ? 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  said  he  did  not  make  any  profit,  including 
.he  investment.    In  other  words,  when  he  said  he  made  6  per  cent 
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The  total  export  of  electrical  wire  and  cable  in  any  of  these  years  can  at 
be  ascertained,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  amounts  thereof  are  small ;  p!# 
ably  not  exceeding  $200,000  per  annum. 

The  only  industrial  census  taken  in  recent  years  for  the  United  Kinsda 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  for  the  year  1908.  The  following  is  cc& 
piled  from  a  summary  of  that  census  published  in  Webb's  New  DictioiiiiT 
of  Statistics,  1911: 

Total  value  of  products  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Briaii 
and  Ireland  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1908,  £1,254,337,000. 

Whittaker's  Almanac,  a  well-recognized  authority,  states  the  exports  i 
manufactured  products  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  same  jear  tr 
have  been  £315,370,155.  Ratio  of  same  to  total  manufactures  produced,  tf- 
proximately  25  per  cent 

There  are  no  statistics  giving  the  total  of  electrical  maaufactures  of  i& 
United  Kingdom,  but  those  familiar  therewith  estimate  the  agg^regate  Taloei?» 
be  £8,000.000,  excluding  wires  and  cables. 

Whittaker's  Almanac  shows  the  exports  of  such  electrical  material  m  190 
to  have  been  £1,943,104,  which  Is  24  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  prodcetloa 

The  British  trade  papers  state  the  total  electrical  exports  of  electrical  if* 
paratus  and  material  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  recent  years,  iocI# 
ing  wires  and  cables,  as  follows: 

1908 £2,721,3 

1900 S.6lfi,li 

1910 5,68atf 

1911 4.615,« 


Total 16.668,71 

There  has  been  no  complete  census  taken  of  the  manufactures  of  Gennflf 
in  many  years. 

The  total  exports  of  Germany  in  1907  were  about  $l,629»0OO,OOO,  which  » 
eluded  about  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  manufacttires. 

(See  pp.  125  and  127  of  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States.  1* 
published  by  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 

The  total  electrical  production  of  Germany,  year  1910,  is  estimated  at  |13i 
000,000  by  those  familiar  with  the  situation. 

The  above  reference  states  that  Germany's  electrical  exports  In  1907  agr 
gated  $39,825,254,  and  in  1908,  $44,082,122. 

The  Electrotechnlsche  Zeitschrift,  a  reliable  German  technical  publicadft 
states  the  total  exports  of  German  electrical  products  in  1910,  not  inclndi^ 
wires  and  cables,  to  have  been  238.000,000  marks,  the  equivalent  of  $59.50001 
which  is  approximately  44.4  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  of  Its  entire  ^ 
trical  production. 

The  same  authority  states  that  the  exports  of  electrical  wires  and  cabia 
from  Germany  in  1909  were  valued  at  the  equivalent  of  $5,215,000. 

Various  reliable  foreign  technical  and  trades  papers  state  the  electrical  ei- 
ports  of  certain  continental  countries  during  recent  years  to  be  as  follows: 

Austria-Hungary : 

1907 $l,572,0fl» 

1908 1.912.BW 

1909- 1.901,001 

1910 i.ftiaofl^ 

France : 

1908 2.128,0ef 

1909 3,176.0« 

1910 4.512.a» 

Switzerland : 

1909 4.3iaO0@ 

1910 4.5iaO00 

Sweden : 

190!» 1,145.1«* 

1910 1,992.044 

Italy : 

190f» SS0.13) 
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before  you  committee  in  the  interests  of  domestic  textile-machinery  manafi^- 
turers  to  protect  this  rate. 

As  imix>rt  merchants  who  deal  in  this  class  of  machinery,  may  we  take  tte 
liberty  of  placing  before  you  a  few  facts  which,  we  tJiink,  will  fully  canvi» 
you  that  this  rate  of  duty  is  altogether  too  high. 

We  would  resi^ectfuUy  point  out  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  vovld 
give  the  American  machine  builders  at  least  42  per  cent  protection,  as  in  a<li< 
tion  to  the  extra  cost  of  packing,  freight,  etc.,  the  duty  is  asBeesed  on  tkeceat 
of  the  packing  cases  and  the  packing  of  the  machinery.  The  for^gn  aiadutt 
builder  is  handicapped  by  having  to  completely  diasemble  all  his  machines  (a- 
cept  looms,  which  are  practically  not  Imported  at  all)  and  pack  them  veijfe 
curely  in  order  to  withstand  the  ocean  voyage,  whereas  the  domestic  mtdiiii 
builder  can  ship  many  of  his  machines  to  the  mill  in  a  partially  erected  eoodl- 
tion,  and  does  not  pack,  but  merely  trestles  them. 

•  For  several  years  past  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  machinery  aapplled  to  cet1<s 
mills  has  been  manufactured  by  the  American  machine  builders.  This  in  itstf 
is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  but  little  competition,  especially  when  it  Is  ««- 
Hidered  that  much  of  the  imported  machinery  was  bought  at  times  when  tbm 
was  a  good  demand  and  the  prices  of  domestic  machinery  were  enormou^  ii- 
Hated.  It  is  Indisputable  that  the  price  of  cotton-mill  machinery  to  the  c» 
Burner  is  regulated  by  the  price  at  which  foreign  machinery  can  be  landed  ii 
the  United  States,  so  that  the  purchaser  pays  a  high  price  whether  lie  biQi 
from  the  foreign  or  domestic  builder.  This  is  further  substantiated  bj  tki 
fact  that  the  cost  of  building  a  mill  in  this  country  is  fully  75  per  cent  higlier 
than  that  of  England  and  other  countries,  and  the  principal  it^u  of  cost  in  111 
building  of  a  cotton  mill  is  the  machinery. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  orders  are  not  bo  plentiful,  the  American  m 
chine  builder  can  make  tremendous  reductions  in  his  prices  and  yet  make  lirp 
profits.  (See  Boston  News  Bureau,  Feb.  15,  1912 — statemoit  of  the  9ta 
Pettee  Co.  :^"  From  balance-sheet  comparisons,  the  company  last  year,  d€^ 
the  acute  textile  depression,  earned  net  about  $286,000,  or  nearly  twice  the  9 
per  cent  dividend  requirement  on  its  $1,600,000  stock.") 

To  give  more  specific  instances,  and  to  supplement  which,  we  may  «;«.?  fW 
the  principal  firm  we  represent,  Messrs.  Piatt  Bro&  &  Co.,  of  Oldham,  BBgitf& 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  in  the  world,  and  are  eoii» 
quently  in  a  position  to  manufacture  cheaply.  Their  machinery  stands  hl^  k 
the  estimation  of  the  best  manufacturers  here,  and  it  should  therefore  serre  tf 
a  fair  standard  of  comparison.  Further,  they  sell  all  their  machinery  <ffl  t 
strictly  cash  basis,  and  as  they  are  at  all  times  in  open  competition  with  otto 
manufacturers  of  machinery  in  England  as  well  as  here,  it  follows  that  their 
prices  are  on  a  comparatively  low  basi&  Yet,  In  spite  of  this,  we  can  not  an* 
never  have  been  able  to  buy  a  complete  40-inch  cotton-carding  eni^ne,  iDcludiar 
the  clothing,  packed  and  delivered  at  Liverpool,  f6r  less  than  $^90,  whilst  tk 
Saco  Pettee  Co.  and  the  Whitin  Machine  Works  hare  sold  hundreds  of  cm* 
about  this  price  and  less,  clothed,  fitted  up  in  the  mill,  and  ready  to  run.  IM 
these  makes  of  cards  are  modeled  after  the  Piatt  card,  and  are,  to  all  Intafc 
and  purposes,  an  exact  reproduction  of  it. 

Take  a  cotton  comber;  the  Whitin  Machine  Works  are  the  only  builders o^ 
this  machine  In  this  country.  They  build  an  eight-head  machine,  copied  fro* 
the  Piatt  comber,  except  with  certain  modifications,  which  would,  if  anytbiott 
tend  to  make  it  more  expensive  to  manufacture  than  otherwise;  yet  tliey  «« 
offering  this  machine  for  sale  at  the  present  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^ 
delivered,  fitted  up  in  the  mill,  and  ready  to  run,  whereas  the  lowest  price  it 
which  we  have  ever  bought  a  similar  machine  during  the  last  eight  yew* 
packeil  and  delivered  at  Liverpool,  is  more  than  15  per  cent  higher  than  thi 
price,  without  any  ocean  freight,  duty,  or  profit  to  ourselves  added.  The  prict 
of  a  40-inch  cotton  picker  Is  almost  in  the  same  proportion,  and  similar  co» 
parisons  can  be  made  In  regard  to  all  other  cotton-mill  machinery. 

The  American  nim-hine  builders  claim  that  their  machinery  is  as  good  s.* 
any  foreign-built  nmchinery.  If  this  Is  true,  then  it  is  self-evident  that  bs 
duty  at  all  is  n«H?ej«ary.  If  it  is  not  true,  then  it  clearly  shows  that  the  tia'» 
facturer  is  Induced  to  buy  an  Inferior  machine,  and  for  which  he  pays  t&i  tw 
high  a  price. 

Thus  the  textile  industry  of  the  Untied  States,  which  employs  quite  51 
times  as  many  i»eople  as  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  machlntfj. 
is  severely  handicapi>ed  for  the  benefit  of  this  comparatively  small  coinbiBS- 
tion  of  machinery  builders. 
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During  the  discussion  of  the  Payne  tariff  bill  in  1908  we  submitted  a  brief, 
nrhlch  will  be  found  on  pages  2807-2S14  in  part  2  of  the  tariff  hearings, 
1908-9,  before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
itiyes.  In  the  same  volume  may  be  found  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Herrick,  and 
liso  his  reply  to  our  brief.  Mr.  Herrick  could  not  in  any  way  prove  that  the 
it&tements  made  by  us  were  incorrect.  He  did  contradict  some  of  our  state- 
nents,  but  his  own  were  not  correct,  and  could  not  be  proved. 
■  The  pirioes  of  other  Bnglish  makes  of  textile  machinery  approximate  rery 
!lo8ely  to  those  of  the  Piatt  Co.,  and  whilst  it  may  be  pointed  out  by  the 
^jmerican  machinery  interests  that  certain  English  machines  have  been  sold 
Mre  at  prices  which  almost  compete  with  American-made  machinery,  we  beg 
10  point  out  tlmt  the  Importation  of  this  class  of  machine  is  so  very  Sinall 
^bat  it  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all.  We  mention  this  so  that 
^ou  may  not  be  misled  }yy  any  unfair  comparisons. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  it  would  really  seem  that  the  domestic  machinery 
t>iiilder  needs  no  protection,  and  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  imported  machinery 
^ould  enable  him  to  make  large  profits  and  would  at  the  same  time  yield 
the  Government  a  fair  revenue. 

Yours,  respectfully,  LEtoH  &  Butler. 


[BoBton  News  Buronu,   Fob.   15,   1912.] 
Saco-Pkttee  Co. — Fbom  Own  Showings  Earns  S  per  cknt  Dividends  Nearly 
Twice   Oveb — ^60,000   Net   in   a    Good   Year — FrRTHER   Confirmation    oe 
Lowell  Machine  Shop  Sale. 

Boston. 

The  Saco-Pettee  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  cotton-mlll  machinery  manufacturers 
In  the  United  States,  second  only  in  importance  probably  to  the  Draper  and 
WThltinsvllle  companies,  is  apparently  having  as  prosperous  a  career  as  its 
>redecessor.  the  Saco-Pettee  Alachine  Shops.  From  balance-sheet  coniiiarisoiis 
:he  company  last  year,  despite  the  acute  textile  depression,  earned  net  about 
F236,000,  or  nearly  twice  the  8  per  cent  dividend  requirements  on  Its  $1,600,000 
itock. 

The  possibilities  of  Saco-Pettee  are  not  fully  measured,  however,  by  this 
statement.  It  is  understood  that  the  company  can,  in  a  good  year,  show 
^50,000  to  $500,000  net  money  on  gross  business  of  rising  $4,000,000,  which  is 
it  the  rate  of  about  30  per  cent  on  capital  stock. 

Saco-Pettee  Co.,  however,  is  only  a  year  old.  It  will  be  recalled  that  In  the 
mmmer  of  1910  the  new  "company"  was  organized  primarily  to  distribute 
:he  surplus  assets  of  the  old  "Machine  Shops,"  the  $400,000  preferred  stock 
rf  which  was  retired  at  $110  a  share.  The  Saco-Pettee  Co.  with  a  $1,600,000 
capital  then  took  over  the  business  of  the  "  Machine  Shops,"  and  the  original 
:;ompany  handed  over  to  the  new  concern  raw  materials  on  hand,  investments 
In  other  companies,  real  estate  and  machinery,  and  $100,000  working  capital. 

The  remaining  assets  of  the  "Machine  Shops"  were  then  segregated,  and 
from  this  liquidation  the  holders  of  the  $800,000  common  have  already  received 
1185  a  share.    A  "  final  "  is  yet  to  come. 

The  distinguished  feature  of  the  first  year's  operations  of,  Saco-Pettee  Co. 
i^ere  two.  There  was  a  $239,000,  or  32  per  cent,  increase  in  floating  debt. 
^e  policy  of  the  company  undoubtedly  being  to  stimulate  orders  through  the 
extension  of  credit  In  much  the  same  manner  as  other  textile-machinery  manu- 
facturers accept  new  mill  stocks  in  payment.  There  was  also  a  significant 
narking  down  of  $342,000  in  stocks  held  in  other  companies,  thus  lending 
further  corroboration  to  the  early  report  that  the  leading  textile-machinery 
nanufacturers  of  New  England  a  few  months  ago  liquidated  their  holdings  of 
[iOwell  Machine  Shop,  since  reorganized. 


The  Durbhow  &  Heabne  Manufactubing  Co.. 
Mantjfactubebs  and  Impobtebs  of  Small  Machinery. 

New  York,  February  19,  U)12, 
Hon.  Senator  John  Shabp  Williams, 

United  States  SenatCy  WaHhington,  f).  C. 

Deab  Sib:  You  may  remember  that  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance 
ZJommlttee  on  Friday,  February  16,  favoring  the  reduction  of  duties  on  sewing 
machines  and  other  items  in  Schedule  C,  and  that  Incidentally  I  referred  to 
typewriters  as  being  an  item  that  ought  to  go  on  the  free  list  also. 
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I  see  from  the  published  reports  in  the  New  York  Sun,  on  Saturday,  FeN% 
ary  17,  that  this  brought  down  on  me  the  wrath  of  the  representatives  of  tM 
tyi)ewrlter  association,  represented  by  Mr.  Strauss. 

I  have  not  before  me,  of  course,  any  report  of  the  proceedings,  but  I  ondfr 
stand  that  you  questioned  the  witness  vigorously  and  no  doubt  called  attntke 
to  tlie  almost  infinitesimal  imix)rts  of  typewriters,  which  amounted  to  ISiGf^a 
1911  and  $838  in  1910. 

The  report  says  that  the  average  profit  on  typewriters  was  given  bj  Mt 
Strauss  at  from  $10  to  $12  per  machine.  I  would  call  attrition  to  the  fiu 
that  the  leading  newspapers  during  the  last  week  have  contained  an  adnr 
tlsement  (a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  window  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Oi 
in  Washington,  D.  C.)  stating  that  they  have  taken  an  order  from  the  W&tea 
Union  Telegraph  CJo.  for  10,000  machines.  It  would  be  interesting  to  inqi^ 
if  these  10,000  typewriters  were  sold  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  ft 
less  than  the  regular  price.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were,  and  it  would  be  ^ 
business  to  so  sell  them,  but  the  question  is,  how  much  less  than  $10  or  $12  pa 
machine  (the  alleged  profit)  under  the  regular  price  were  these  machines  saU 
to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

The  selling  price  of  the  Underwood  typewriter  for  cash  runs  in  the  neid- 
borhood  of  $95.     I  doubt  very  much  if  the  cost  of  the  machines  is  over  $25  eari 

When  I  speak  of  the  typewriter  association,  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  spaX 
advisedly.  It  is  common  talk  in  the  trade  and  is  confirmed  by  the  statemesu^ 
made  by  salesmen  for  the  various  typewriter  companies,  who  speak  of  agree- 
ments among  the  manufacturers  as  to  selling  prices,  allowances  to  be  made  <■ 
old  machines,  terms,  etc. 

Mr.  Strauss's  own  figures  show  a  profit  paid  out  of  $12.77  per  niaclilQe  cc 
100,000  machines  manufactured  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  how  much  mocf 
profit  made  on  the  machines  is  concealed  in  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  whk6 
will  be  apiK)rtioned  later,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Strauss's  statem«at8>  some  mS- 
lions  of  stock  was  divided  recently. 

I  made  an  error  In  giving  the  present  capitalization  of  the  Singer  Manufse- 
turing  Ck).  as  $75,000,000.  It  should  have  been  $00,000,000.  This  error,  hov^ 
ever,  does  not  substantially  change  my  statement  that  the  figures  show  almnc 
fabulous  profits.  I  have  verified  the  figures  from  Moody's  Corporation  $a- 
tistics,  and  they  are  marvelous. 

In  the  year  18G3  the  business  was  Incorporated,  nearly  50  years  ago,  iriti 
a  capital  of  $500,000  to  take  over  the  business  of  I.  N.  Singer,  who  had  bees 
making  money  before  then ;  this  is  all  the  outside  capital  ever  put  in  the  bos- 
ness :  in  1873  the  present  concern  was  incorporated  from  the  old  one  with  i 
capital  of  $1,000,000;  in  1887  the  capital  was  increased  to  $10,000,000:  ii 
1900  the  capital  was  Increased  to  $30,000,000;  hi  1909  the  capital  was  increased 
to  $60,000,000. 

The  profit  made  from  1863  to  1897  are  not  given  in  the  publication  refore^ 
to,  but  the  figures  from  1898  to  1912  are  as  follows : 

1898,  30  per  cent  on  $10,000,000 $3»000.i<!* 

1899, 100  per  cent  on  $10,000,000 10, 000.  OOO 

1900,  20  r^r  cent  on  $30,000,000__ 0,000,(jOu 

1901,  7  per  cent  on  $30,000,000 2,lOO,Oi«0 

1902,  9^  r^er  cent  on  $30,000,000 2,850,001 

1903,  12  per  cent  on  $30,000,000 3,6OaOO0 

1904,  31  per  cent  on  $30,000,000 9,300.000 

1905, 13  per  cent  on  $30,000,000 3, 900,01* 

1906,  8  per  cent  on  $30,000,000— 2, 400.  OOP 

1907,  11  per  cent  on  $30,000,000 3,300,006 

1908,  15  per  cent  on  $30,000,000 4,  500.  a» 

1909,  30  per  cent  on  $30,000,000 9,00(».0i"' 

1910,  19  r^er  cent  on  $60,000,000 11,4OO.00i' 

1911, 12  per  cent  on  $60,000,000 7,  20a00n 

1912,  3  per  cent  quarterly ],  800, (0» 

1900,  200  ijer  cent  stock  dividend 20,000.<li>* 

1910,  100  per  cent  stock  dividend • 30, OOoictfi 


Profits  in  14  years 130,350,0>iO 

Or  over  $9,000,000  per  year. 

There  are  several  affiliated  companies  beside  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Ou 
for  instance,  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  (the  Selling  Agency),  incorpontHi 
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\n  1904,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000;  the  Blickensderfer  Typewriter  Oo.,  the 
Diehl  Electric  Co.,  and  perhaps  the  German  and  Scotch  companies'  figures  are  in 
addition  to  the  above. 

As  the  present  capital  stock  of  $60,000,000  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 
is  worth  three  times  the  par  value  (or  about  $300  per  $100  share),  an  additional 
(treated  value  or  profit  of  $120,000,000  thus  appears,  which  should  be  added  to 
the  profit  paid.  If  you  add  to  the  figures  given  the  profits  for  36  preceding  years 
(and  stock  dividends  of  $9,500,000  was  paid  in  that  time),  my  estimate  of  about 
$400,000,000  profits  is  not  very  far  from  the  mark. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

BOKEBT  J.  HSABNE. 


SOUTHEBN   MAGHI27EBY, 

Atla/nta,  Ga.,  February  26,  1912. 
Senator  John  Shabp  Wiluams, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  In  addressing  you  in  regard  to  the  bill  known  as  H.  R.  18642  we 
have  a  deep  appreciation  of  your  patriotism  and  your  desire  to  do  everything 
In  your  power  to  further  the  Interests  and  welfare  of  the  South.  The  feature 
In  which  we  see  esfjecial  danger  is  the  inclusion  of  the  words  "  machine  tools  " 
under  the  list  of  articles  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States. 
Tour  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following  reasons  why  we  believe 
machine  tools  should  not  be  admitted  under  this  classification : 

There  is  no  specific  principle  of  tariff  making  under  which  the  placing  of 
machine  tools  on  the  free  list  can  be  Justified.  When  the  Payne  law  was 
ander  consideration  the  tariff  was  reduced  on  machine  tools  from  45  to  SM> 
per  cent  after  a  full  investigation  and  deep  study  into  the  conditions.  At 
that  time  th^  builders  of  this  class  of  machinery  called  attention  to  the  dif^ 
ference  in  labor  costs  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  stated  that  30  per  cent 
was  Uie  lowest  possible  tariff  under  which  they  could  hope  for  a  reasonable 
profit.  This  is  in  full  keeping  with  the  principles  of  protective  tariff  and  also 
with  the  principles  of  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Germans,  with  their  low  cost  of  labor  and  skill 
Ln  industrial  pursuits,  can  manufacture  tools  of  a  high  grade  cheaper  than  can 
be  done  here.  During  the  fiscal  year  1911  $57,324  was  collected  as  duty  on 
Importations  Into  this  country,  and  under  the  present  30  per  cent  tariff  rate 
this  figure  will  steadily  increase  from  year  to  year. 

The  principles  of  free  trade  call  for  the  uniform  application  not  only  to 
manufactured  articles,  but  to  the  raw  products  as  well.  The  bill  under  con- 
sideration covers  Innumerable  items  of  raw  material  and  finished  products 
Into  which  any  kind  of  metal  enters,  but  places  only  seven  items  on  the  free 
list,  and  one  of  these  is  machine  tools.  This  compels  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  machine  tools  not  only  to  compete  with  the  low-priced  foreign 
labor,  having  a  wage  rate  of  only  about  one-half  of  that  which  holds  in  the 
United  States  but  which  is  just  as  efficient,  but  also  with  all  other  employers 
:>f  American  labor  whose  product  is  still  protected  and  who  use  the  same 
:1a ss  of  labor  as  the  machine-tool  industry. 

At  the  same  time  a  tariff  is  established  on  every  item  of  material  that  goes 
into  a  machine  tool.  While  this  new  rate  may  be  lower  than  at  present  holds, 
lone  bf  the  reductions  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  permit  machine-tool 
>uilders  to  purchase  any  of  the  material  needed  at  a  lower  rate  than  at 
^resent. 

Proof  Is  available  to  show  that  the  present  duty  of  80  per  cent  does  not 
!iilly  equalize  the  difference  In  labor  costs  here  and  abroad.  In  this  statement 
special  reference  is  made  to  our  chief  competitor — Germany.  This  proof  will 
ihow  that  with  machine  tools  on  the  free  list  and  using  as  a  basis  the  regular 
)rlces  quoted  by  German  builders  in  Germany — ^not  the  lower  export  prices  as 
s  the  usual  custom  with  German  builders — ^American  machine  tool  builders 
leiU  have  to  compete  with  German  models  of  our  own  product  which  would  be 
squally  as  good,  or,  perhaps  with  machines  of  original  design,  that  would  be 
luperlor.  This,  too,  in  the  face  of  an  unequal  labor  cost  and  a  tariff  on  the 
naterial  that  goes  into  the  finished  product.  Under  these  conditions  our  coun- 
;ry  would  be  flooded  with  foreign  tools  at  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less  cost  than 
t  Is  possible  to  build  the  same  equipment  here.  To  put  this  industry  on  the 
'ree  list,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  no  reduction  in  material  or  labor  cost 
ind  overhead  charges,  would  be  to  ruin  It. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  bill  proposes  to  open  oor  mariset  to  i 
foreign  competitors  and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  secure  for  our  buiUB 
any  relief  from  whatever  tariffs  foreign  governments  may  see  fit  to  pte 
against  our  product.  In  some  instances  these  tariffs  are  practically  prohibttifi 
Canada,  as  an  example,  imposes  a  tariff  on  American  machine  tools  of  27)  pe 
cent  According  to  the  proposed  bill,  our  markets  would  be  free  to  GBoadia 
manufacturers,  and  their  market  protected  from  our  builders  by  a  27|  pi 
cent  tariff.  Under  these  conditions  it  would,  of  course,  t>e  possible  for  Ana- 
can  manufacturers  to  remove  their  establishments  to  Canada  or  GerDar. 
where  the  same  conditions  as  face  our  competitors  could  be  obtained,  bat  tii 
United  States  would  lose  an  industry  and  these  countries  gain  one. 

If  it  is  well  to  give  the  user  of  machine  tools  the  advantage  of  a  30  per  cat 
lower  cost,  even  if  it  should  drive  from  tiie  country  an  industry,  why  does  tie 
bill  not  include  all  other  finished  metal  products  on  the  free  list? 

There  Is  another  reason  for  you,  as  a  Senator  from  Mississippi,  carefaUT(» 
sldering  this  bill.  You  doubtless  well  know  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  h 
our  State  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  enterprises.  Whether  yon  an  a 
the  closest  touch  with  the  progress  that  has  bean  made  we  are  not  prepared « 
say,  but  the  establishment  of  metal-working  establlshmoits  has  only  Just  bega 
and  unless  this  feature  of  industrial  growth  is  carefully  'fost^^d  it  will  be 
completely  destroyed.  As  a  rule,  young  companies  are  not  provided  with  imli» 
ited  capital,  and  unless  the  conditions  are  at  least  even,  they  vrllX  fail.  Faiina 
are  a  loss  to  the  whole  of  society  as  well  as  to  the  individuals  directly  inroini 
Mississippi  Is  not  now  in  a  position  to  withstand  industrial  failures  widi« 
severe  loss,  and  we  believe  that  you  are  ready  to  exert  your  power  in  Is 
behalf. 

In  view  of  the  statements  preceding  we  ask  that  you  do  what  you  can  to  o*- 
rect  the  error  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  favor  an  am^idment  to  eliffltois 
the  words  '*  Machine  tools  '*  from  the  free  list  of  bill  H.  R.  1S842. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  the  future,  we  are. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

SOUTHEBN    MACHlinST, 

W.  R.  C.  Smith,  Pre$i4^ 


Textile  Machineby. 

[Brief  In  support  of  present  duty  of  45  per  cent,  by  Robert  F.  Herrick,  treasurer  Lo*^ 
Machine  Shop,  for  committee  of  textile  machinery  manufacturers.] 

The  tariff  on  textile  machinery. 

SrMMARY. 

A. 

The  rate  of  duty  is  now,  and  has  been  for  last  45  years,  45  per  cent  «x«? 
during  the  three  years  of  Wilson  tariff,  when  it  was  35  per  cent.  Tlie  is^ 
]K>sed  rate  of  duty  in  House  bill  No.  1S642  is  25  per  cent. 

B. 

The  capital  invested  in  this  country  is  over  $50,000,000.  and  the  total  ann* 
[product  is  from  $20,000,000  upward,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  is  fn» 
32,000  to  20,000. 

C. 

The  Increase  In  production  In  this  country  during  the  last  15  years  has  bea 
over  100  per  cent,  and  prices  have  been  materially  reduced,  and  yet  the  Enffi* 
production  exceeds  the  American  by  over  200  i)er  cent.' 

D. 

The  Imiwrtations  at  Boston  from  England  in  1898  were  $850,850.  and  tW 
had  Increased  in  1910  to  $3,711,381."    The  total  importations  into  United  S»i^ 


*  See  daily  Tonsulflr  and  Trade  Reports,  U.  S.  Dent,  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  8e^  ^ 
190H.   No.   a280.   p.   9. 
2  Recordn  of  the  appraiser  of  the  port  of  Boston.     See  Appendix  A, 
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tvom  England  in  1909  were  $3,680,840,'  and  in  1910  were  $5,559,884.'  The  im- 
portations into  United  States  from  other  conntries  in  1910  were  over  $1,000,000, 
making  the  total  importations  into  United  States  for  1910  (at  their  foreign 
valae)  over  $6,600,000.  Landed  here,  duty  paid,  these  imports  had  a  value  of 
approximately  $9,750,000,  and  tools  the  place  of  American  machinery  to  this 
extent. 

E. 

The  total  annual  revenue  from  importations  is  approximately  $3,000,000;  to 
obtain  the  same  revenue,  if  the  proposed  reduction  is  made,  importations  must 
Increase  to  (foreign  value)  approximately  $12,000,000,  equivalent  to  an  Ameri- 
can value  or  production  of  approximately  $18,(XX),000.  The  American  produc- 
tion  will  be  reduced  as  a  result  by  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  importations, 
that  is,  the  difTerence  between  $18,000,000  and  the  $9,750,000  value  of  present 
Importations,  which  difference  is  approximately  $8,250,(X)0,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  large  percentage  of  the  American  production,  to  wit,  41  per  cent,  and  this 
nocessiirily  means  a  loss  to  Americuii  woikmen  of  wages  now  paid  them 
(approximately  one-half  total  cost  of  production)  of  over  $3,000,000. 

F. 

At  the  present  time  the  sales  of  textile  machinery  in  this  country  consist  of 
imported  machinery  (American  value),  $9,750,000,  or  33^  per  cent;  domestic 
machinery,  $20,000,000,  or  66§  i)er  cent.  No  domestic  machinery  is  exported* 
If  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  duty  from  45  to  25  per  cent  is  made,  in  ord^ 
to  secure  the  same  revenue  under  the  reduced  rate  the  amount  of  imported 
machinery  must  increase  by  80  per  cent,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  45  to  25, 
and  the  production  of  American  machinery  will  decrease  by  the  same  amount. 
As  a  result  the  sale  of  textile  machinery  in  the  United  States,  after  the  pro- 
posed reduction,  would  be,  imported  machinery,  60  per  cent;  domestic  machin- 
ery, 40  per  cent,  which  means  a  decrease  in  American  production  from  the 
present  figure  of  $20,000,000  to,  say,  $12,000,000. 

G. 

American  wages  are  gi-eater  than  EJnglish  wages  by  over  100  per  cent*  and 
the  percentage  of  total  English  cost  to  American  cost  is  approximately  66§  per 
cent.  The  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost  no  more  than  offsets 
this  advantage  In  labor,  cost  of  material,  etc.,  and  is  a  fair  duty. 

This  Is  essentially  a  situation  where  no  benefit  Is  gained  by  the  decrease  in 
duty,  and  the  increase  in  imports  necessary  to  produce  the  same  revenue  is 
offset  directly  by  a  loss  of  wages  to  American  workmen. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Fcl)ruary  20,  VM2. 

To   the  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE, 

•  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  This  brief  is  filed  with  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  in  the  United  States.  The  duty  on  textile 
machlnerj'  under  the  present  tariff  Is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  asF«eafied  under 
laragraph  199  of  Schedule  C,  as  a  manufacture  of  metal  not  specially  pro- 
vided for.  We  ask  that  this  rate  be  maintained  and  that  the  rate  of  25  per  cent 
ixed  by  paragraph  60  of  House  bill  Xo.  1R042  be  increased  to  the  present  figure 
>f  45  per  cent  so  far  as  It  applies  to  textile  machinery. 

FBEVIOUS   TASUTB. 

For  the  last  47  years  the  rate  of  duty  on  textile  machinery  has  remained  at 
15  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  years  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  when  the 
•ate  was  reduced  to  35  per  cent.  During  this  period  this  lnduJ»try,  Involving 
acre  tlian  $50,000,000  and  employing  from  12,000  to  20,000  men,  has  been  built 

1  See  Dftlly  ConBuIar  and  Trade  Reports.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Apr.  6, 

911.  No.  80,  p.  68.  .    ^    ,     ^«^^ 

a  See  British  Board  of  Trade  Report.  C.  D.  5609. 

28278— No.  19—12 2 
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up.  It  is  now  proposed,  by  the  aboye-mentioned  bill,  to  reduce  the  exifltinifi 
per  cent  rate  to  25  per  cent,  and  this  figure  has  been  determined  without  ti? 
consideration  being  given  to  the  conditions  of  our  business  and  our  Deed  i 
the  full  amount  of  protection  now  afforded  us.  We  contend  that  this  method 
of  revision  is  unfair,  and  we  ask  consideration  on  the  facts  concerning  our  on 
business. 

CAPITAL    INVESTED    AND    MEN    EMPLOYED. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery  in  tbe  United 
States  Is  In  excess  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  and  the  total  annual  prodod  of 
textile  machinery  In  this  coimtrj-  a^erapes  from  $20,000,000  upward.  Itise^: 
mated  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  United  States  in  this  industry  B 
from  12,000  to  20,000.  The  estimated  annual  wnpes  approximate  one-half  of  tbf 
aimual  production. 

DOMESTIC   AND   FOREIGN    OUTPUT   COMPARED. 

The  production  of  textile  machinery  In  this  country  at  the  present  time  ii 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  It  was  15  years  ago.  During  this  period  the  p 
ductlon  has  Increased  in  England  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  in  1910  it » 
estimated  that  the  English  output  was  over  three  times  that  of  the  ontpot  in 
this  country.  England  Is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  textile  machinery,  b« 
during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  steady  Increase  In  the  produoti* 
of  the  French  and  German  shops,  and  these  countries,  particularly  Fraw 
have  now  become  keen  competitors  of  the  American  producers  In  certain  li* 
and  merit  serious  consideration. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Our  investigations  show  that  the  importations  of  textile  machinery  at  \k 
port  of  Boston  alone,  which  are  shown  In  detail  In  Appendix  A  aoneuf 
hereto,  are  over  four  times  as  great  to-day  as  they  were  in  18d8,  and  that  ilff 
have  Increased  from  $850,850  In  1898  to  $3,711,381  In  1910.  The  reports  «if 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  the  United  States  show  that  the  imports  of  i* 
tile  machinery  from  England  Into  the  United  States  in  1909  amonnted  9 
$3,680,840,  aivd  that  in  1910  they  Jumped  to  $5,559,884.  We  are  advised  tie: 
the  Importations  of  textile  machinery  in  1910  from  countries  other  than  Df 
land  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000,  which  makes  the  total  imports  into  i*» 
country  for  the  year  1910  amount  at  their  foreign  value  to  approxiroatel! 
$6,500,000,  or,  at  their  value  In  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  to  approiiiM&iJ 
$9,750,000,  an  amount  practically  equal  to  one-third  of  the  entire  sales  in  ** 
country  for  the  year.  These  figures  are  in  themselves  conclusive  that  thep*" 
tection  afforded  the  textile-machinery  manufacturers  of  this  country  is  »< 
only  deserved  but  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Industry. 

There  are  practically  no  exports  of  American-made  textile  machinery  {» 
other  countries.  The  rejiorts  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  as  to  towP 
textile  industries  show  conclusively  that  our  textile  machinery  is  prarti«fiJ 
never  found  In  foreign  textile  mills.  Such  Isolated  Instances  as  there  havel** 
of  sales  abroad  by  American  manufacturers  have  been  solely  in  cases  ^bo* 
there  was  a  desire  to  try  the  higher-priced  American  goods  because  ot'^^\ 
special  or  patented  feature.  We  can  not  compete  abroad  with  the  cbeip^ 
costs  of  our  foreign  competitors.  On  the  other  hand,  England  alone  expflta 
over  $37,000,000  of  textile  machinery  in  the  year  1910. 

EFFECT  OF  PROPOSED  BEDUCTIOIT. 

No  loss  of  revenue  Is  contemplated  by  the  proposed  reduction.  The  re^** 
from  Importations  of  textile  machinery  under  the  present  tariff  Is  approxlnut^ 
$3,000,000  per  annum.  Should  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  be  reduced  to- 
per cent,  as  is  proposed,  in  order  alone  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  re^*^ 
occasioned  by  the  reduced  rate.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  imports  at  ^ 
foreign  value  to  increase  to  over  $12,000,000.  which  Is  equivalent  to  a  domes- 
production  of  $18,000,000,  and  would  necessarily  mean  a  decrease  In  oor  jJJ" 
ductlon  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  Imports.  In  other  words,  If  the  d« 
Is  reduced  from  45  to  25  per  cent.  In  order  to  equalize  the  revenue  It  is  ^ 
sary  for  the  Importations  to  Increase  In  the  ratio  of  45  to  25 :  that  is.  b.^  • 
per  cent. 
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At  present  The  importiitions  nre  approximately  $0.7r)0,000  at  their  American 
value,  or  33 J  per  cent  of  the  annual  siiles  In  this  country,  and  the  American 
[)roduction  is  about  $20,000,000,  or  06§  per  cent  of  the  sales.  If  the  imports 
Increase  by  '80  per  cent,  which  is  necessary  If  the  duty  is  reduced  in  order  to 
EHjualize  revenue,  they  will  amount  to  60  i>er  cent  of  the  annual  sales  here,  and 
the  American  production  will  be  reduced  to  40  per  cent  of  the  annual  sales; 
that  is,  of  the  total  sales'  in  this  country  the  foreign  production  will  be  In  the 
[proportion  of  $18,000,000  to  the  American  iiroduction  of  $12,000,000.  To  illus- 
trate, let  us  assume  that  300  machines  of  a  certain  kind  are  purchased  annu- 
illy.  At  present  100  are  imported  and  200  are  made  in  this  country.  If  the 
rate  is  reduced  from  45  to  25  per  cent,  the  importations  must  Increase  in  the 
ratio  of  45  to  25.  or  by  80  per  cent,  so  that  after  the  reduction,  if  the  same 
number  of  machines  is  used,  180  would  be  imported  and  120  made  here. 

The  result  of  the  proposed  reduction  would  necessarily  mean,  as  is  shown 
t)y  the  figures  given  in  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  giving  to 
tlie  foreign  manufacturers  the  bulls  of  the  business  in  order  to  equalize  reve- 
ane,  and  this  would  mean  the  discharge  of  many  thousand  American  workmen 
3r  a  decrease  in  their  wages.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual  result  would  be 
the  practical  elimination  of  the  American  manufacturers  from  the  market. 

AMERICAN   AND   FOREIGN    COSTS. 

A  careful  computation  shows  that  labor  constitutes  approximately  50  per 
!ent  and  material  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  textile  machinery  in 
:hi8  country.  On  the  question  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad 
i!^e  are  fortunate  in  having  a  careful  and  complete  record  in  recent  English 
f^oard  of  Trade  reports,  an  abstract  from  which  (Appendix  B)  is  appended. 
[t  will  be  seen  from  this  abstract  that  the  labor  costs  in  France  and  Germany 
n  machinery  Industries  are  much  less  than  in  E^ngland.  However,  taking 
EiDgland,  which  is  the  largest  producer  of  textile  machinery  and  thus  furnishes 
I  fair  basis  for  comparison,  the  reports  show^  that  labor  costs  there  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  machinery  are  less  than  half  of  those  in  this  country.  We  believe 
:hat  the  English  costs  would  be  found  to  be  comparatively  even  less  if  account 
«rere  taken  of  the  extensive  use  of  boys,  so-called  'Mads,"  in  the  EiUglish  ma- 
chine shops  at  less  than  half  the  full  wage. 

As  to  material,  the  English  costs  are  not  as  great  as  the  costs  in  this  coun- 
:ry.  We  have  carefully  considered  the  question  of  a  possible  saving  in  the 
!08t  of  production  by  reason  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  duty  on  our  raw 
naterials,  and  are  imable  to  estimate  anything  more  than  a  negligible  saving 
ipon  such  reduction. 

A  still  further  saving  is  effected  by  the  foreign  producers  in  plant  investment 
ind  working  capital.  Conservative  estimates  give  the  English  plant  investment; 
IB  probably  not  over  85  per  cent  of  ours,  and  their  cheaper  wages,  material, 
md  other  costs  enable  them  to  effect  a  substantial  saving  in  working  capital. 

rOBEIGN    MANUFACTURERS    SELL   THEIR   MACHINERY  IN    THIS    COUNTRY   IN    COMPETI- 
TION   WITH   US  EVEN  AT  THE  PRESENT  RATE  OF  DUTY. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  English  textile-machinery  manufacturers  can  add  the 
)re8ent  45  per  cent  duty  to  their  cost  of  production  and  sell  their  machinery 
n  this  country  in  competition  with  the  American  manufacturers  and  they  are 
Loing  so  to-day. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  importations  of  textile  machinery  in  1910  at  their 
oreign  value  exceeded  $6,500,000.  This  machinery,  duty  paid,  had  a  sale 
^alue  in  the  United  States  of  approximately  $9,750,000,  and  was  sold  here  in 
lompetltion  with  American  machinery,  thereby  displacing  American  machinery 
o  that  extent. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  English  shops  making  machinerj'  similar  to  the 
Lmerican  machinery  Is  something  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  American  cost, 
md  their  materials  also  cost  less  than  do  ours. 

This  difference  i)enuits  the  English  manufacturer  to  pay  the  present  45  j;>er 
ent  duty  and  the  slight  extra  packing  costs  and  freights  and  still  permits 
dm  to  lav  his  machinery  down  here  in  competition  with  ours  and  at  a  profit 
^e  saving  effer-ted  in  England  by  cheaper  plant  cost  and  smaller  working 
apital  more  than  offsets  the  slight  difference  in  costs  for  packing,  the  duty 
•n  packages  and.  in  certain  Instances,  for  freights. 
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Furthermore,  the  freights  to  southern  iK>ints  from  England  on  direct  ^- 
ment  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  same  freights  from  New  ESuglADd^tid 
in  many  cases  are  less,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  foreign  manufiictiims 
should  not  ship  direct. 

To  New  England  points  not  on  the  seaeoast  the  American  manufacturer  bis 
a  slight  advantage,  but  in  many  cases,  such  as  the  great  textile  centers  ^ 
New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  and  Philadelphia,  there  is  no  advantage  to  Americai 
manufacturers. 

TEXTILE    MACniXERY    AXD    TKXTILE    MILLS. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  should  be  reduced  ifi 
order  to  assist  American  textile  manufacturers,  even  though  It  means  aacri* 
flcing  one  protected  industry  to  aid  another,  but  we  contend  that  a  redncti« 
of  this  duty  would  be  of  no  substantial  benefit  to  the  American  textile  tmm- 
facturers.  The  decrease  in  the  cost  to  the  textile  manufacturers  of  teinfe 
machinery  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  be  sliglit,  and  it  ii 
obvious  that  this  decreased  cost  would  apply  only  to  new  oonstructloiL  ii 
to  existing  construction,  it  would  menu  a  corresponding  depreciatioiL  It  mat 
be  borne  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  a  large  reduction  in  this  duty  mem 
eventually  the  elimination  of  the  American  textile  machinery  manufiictvrer 
from  the  market.  This  would  be  a  decided  handicap  to  the  American  textik 
manufacturer  and  would  more  than  outweigh  any  possible  benefit  from  a  dt 
crease  in  the  cost  of  textile- machinery  for  new  construction,  which  in  tfe 
long  nm  is  sure  to  be  slight. 

For  these  reasons  the  American  textile  manufacturers  have  never  asked  f^ 
n  reduction  of  the  duty  on  textile  machinery,  but  on  the  contrary  hsre  ex- 
pressed the  desire  that  it  continue  to  receive  fair  protection  in  order  to  secw 
the  continued  existence  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

American  textile  mills  undoubtedly  cost  more  to  construct  than  do  Eofii^ 
mills.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  an  American  mill  costs  $20  per  nftaU 
while  an  English  mill  costs  only  $5  per  spindle,  but  this  means  only  an  EngUi 
spinning  mill  or  half  an  American  mill.  Accurate  figuring  shows  that  the  t0 
of  English  mills  similar  to  the  American  mills  is  fully  $10  per  spindle,  oi 
that  |6  per  spindle  is  only  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  textile  macbiita? 
in  an  English  spinning  mill. 

Appended  is  the  estimate  of  a  competent  mill  engineer  whieh  shows  that  dt 
cost  of  an  American  mill  with  automatic  looms  is  $2L66  per  spindle  and  «ic 
plain  looms  is  substantially  $19  per  spindle,  and  the  actual  cost  figures  of  a 
similar  English  mill.     (Appendix  C.) 

ENGLISH   SPINNING   MILLS  AND   WEAVING   SHEDS. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  English  and  American  cotton  mife 
English  mills  are  practically  always  divided  into  separate  classes — one  for^ 
ning  and  one  for  weaving — whereas  the  American  mills  practically  always  c<* 
bine  both  spinning  and  weaving. 

It  Is  customary  in  speaking  of  an  English,  mill  to  refer  merely  to  a  spiMJsj 
mill,  and  weaving  mills  are  ordinarily  siv)ken  of  as  weaving  sheds.  Stat«D«* 
about  the  cost  of  Jiiglisli  mills  practically  always  refer  to  the  cost  of  spisitaf 
mills.  The  result  is  that  the  cost  per. spindle  is  stated  at  a  very  low  fip^ 
Inasmuch  as  neither  the  weaving  shed,  the  looms,  nor  any  of  the  other  wea>i< 
equipment  Is  included. 

There  are  a  few  American  spinning  mills,  but  these  mills  can  not  ftiirty^ 
compared  with  the  English  spinning  mills,  since  in  practically  eyery  case* 
American  mills,  where  they  are  equipped  solely  for  spinning,  carry  the  ««* 
on  the  yam  far  beyond  the  stage  of  preparing  it  for  weaving.  Such  mill?  ntf*' 
special  yarns  for  knitting,  mercerizing,  etc.,  and  are  in  a  class  by  them9el«* 
In  England  there  is  a  distinct  separation  between  the  spinning  of  the  yarn  id 
weaving  of  the  cloth,  and  j'arn  is  spun  simply  for  weaving  purposes  by  tbe^'i» 
nlng  mill,  while  the  weaving  is  done  by  a  separate  mill.  In  this  country,  • 
the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  separation  between  the  spinning  and  the  wedTl* 
and  tlie  cloth  Is  made  complete  in  one  mill.  Spinning  mills  here,  by  r«»»  *^ 
extra  and  special  machinery,  cost  vory  nearly  as  much  i>er  spindle  as  a  A"^ 
mill. 

MILL  COSTS  IN   ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Automatic  looms  are  now  eomlnj?  Into  general  use  both  here  and  In  Engi^ 
and  these  looms  cost  a  little  more  In  England  than  they  do  in  this  country*  ^ 
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order  to  compare  English  mill  costs  with  the  American  costs  it  is  necessary  to 
take  the  combined  cost  of  an  English  spinning  mill  and  weaving  shed  to  com- 
pare with  the  American  mill.  If  automatic  looms  are  used  In  making  the 
comparison,  the  percentage  of  difference  in  the  mill  cost,  due  to  the  machinery, 
becomes  materially  reduced.  Of  course  the  use  of  these  looms  has  no  effect 
on  the  cost  per  spindle  of  the  machinery  other  than  looms.  The  moat  accurate 
figures  that  we  can  obtain  make  the  cost  of  English  textile  machinery  in  Eng- 
land, not  including  automatic  looms,  about  30  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  of 
American  machinery  in  this  country. 

It  is  customary  In  England  to  construct  cotton  mills  more  heavily  than  in 
this  country,  and  as  a  result  the  building  costs  are  often  as  great  in  England 
as  here,  though,  owing  to  the  low  cost  of  labor  in  construction,  the  cost  would 
be  less  if  the  mills  were  built  as  they  are  built  in  this  country. 

Textile  machinery  constitutes  approximately  one-half  the  cost  of  a  cotton 
mill  and  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  from  $10  to  |12  a  G^indle  Jiere.  In  Eng- 
land the  machinery  costs  from  $8  to  $10  a  spindle,  with  automatic  looms.  WiSi 
plain  looms,  the  machinery  cost  would  be  approximately  $2.50  a  spindle  less  In 
this  tountry,  and  the  difference  would  be  a  little  more  in  England.  We  under- 
stand that  the  cost  per  spindle  of  an  American  cloth  mill  with  the  latest  equip- 
ment, including  automatic  looms.  Is  less  than  $4  more  than  the  cost  per  spindle 
of  a  combined  English  spinning  mill  and  weaving  shed  with  the  same  equipment 
If  plain  looms  are  used  in  place  of  automatic  looms,  the  difference  in  cost  is* 
slightly  greater. 

EFFECT   OF    REDVCTION    IX    DVTY. 

In  considering  the  elfect  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  on 
the  cost  of  American  cotton  mills  there  are  two  other  considerations  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Textile  machinery  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  mill.' 
The  machinery  in  an  American  cotton  mill  which  combines  spinning  and  weaving 
costs,  without  looms,  approximately  $8  a  spindle,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  mill. 

It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  25  per  cent  would 
give  the  American  purchasers  the  benefit  of  the  entire  20  per  cent  reduction. 
There  are  but  few  successful  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  In  TCng]qT^<f^ 
It  would  be  convenient  and  natural  for  them  to  maintain  prices  here  at  a  figure 
just  low  enough  to  prevent  competition  by  American  manufacturers,  but 
considerably  higher  than  the  English  price.  English  manufacturers  can  and 
do  compete  to-day  with  the  American  manufacturers  even  with  the  present 
duty.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  duty  reduced  and  the  American  manufac- 
turers once  out  of  business  the  English  manufacturer  would  not  keep  their 
prices  very  much  under  the  present  figures. 

Assuming  that  the  duty  is  reduced  to  25  per  cent  and  that  the  American  pur- 
clifusers  are  given  the  benefit  of  the  entire  reduction,  which  is  Improbable  if  not 
impossible,  this  would  mean  a  reduction  of  approximately  12  per  cent  in  the 
cost  here  of  English  textile  machinery  and  a  decrease  at  the  most  of  0  per  cent 
in  the  cost  of  new  mill  construction.  In  working  out  these  figures  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  and  the  cost  of  mill  construction  we  have 
not  made  any  substantial  allowance  for  working  capital,  and  if  this  Is  taken 
into  oonslderation  the  percentage  of  saving  would  be  even  smaller.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  textile  fabrics  would  be  infinites- 
imal and  that  the  benefit  to  the  textile  mnnufactxirers  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  elimlhatlon  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  textile 
machinery. 

The  result  of  such  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  textile  machinery  as  ie  now 
proposed,  and  which  would  destroy  the  business  of  the  American  manufacturers, 
would  probably  mean  that  such  of  the  American  manufacturers  as  have  an 
established  business,  and  particularly  such  of  the  manufacturers  as  have  valu- 
able patents,  would  transfer  their  business  to  England  and  establish  factories 
in  that  country,  and  the  others  would  be  forced  to  go  out  of  business 
altogether. 

To  move  the  shops  to  England  would  be  the  ready  and  natural  way  of  avoid- 
ing the  difference  in  labor  costs  between  this  country  and  England  in  case  the 
duty  on  textile  machinery  should  bo  so  reduced. 
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THE  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS  DO  NOT  DESIRE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  DUTY  ON  TETmi 

MACHINERY. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  this  connection,  however,  is  tliat  the  textile 
manufacturers  do  not  ask  to  have  this  duty  reduced,  as  will  be  seen  from  Uie 
tariff  memorandum  filed  wth  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  on  July 
18,  1911.  The  textile  manufacturers  are  entirely  willing  that  we  should  be 
given  such  protection  as  we  need  and  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  we  need 
every  bit  of  our  present,  duty.  They  have  no  desire  to  mark  down  their  plut 
values  by  the  amount  of  any  reduction,  though  slight,  and  they  do  not  feel  thit 
any  saving  that  might  be  effected  by  a  reduction  of  this  duty  would  justifr 
them  in  asking  to  have  any  part  of  our  needed  protection  removed. 

Furthermore,  the  textile  manufacturers  desire  to  have  a  substantial  domestic 
production  of  textile  machinery,  and  feel  that  they  are  far  safer  w^lth  a  w(£ 
established  afid  equipped  body  of  American  producers  protected  sufiSciently  ta 
enable  them  to  continue  in  business  rather  than  to  be  forced  to  rely  on  foreigo- 
bullt  machinery,  practically  entirely,  as  would  be  the  result  should  the  duty  be 
reduced  and  the  American  shops  forced  either  to  give  up  their  business  oi  to 
establish  their  factories  abroad. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN   MACHINERY  GREAT  ADVANTAGE  TO  TEXTILE   MILLS. 

The  development  of  the  textlle-machinerj'  industry  in  this  country  has  bees 
a  great  factor  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  textile  business  of  the  United  States. 
The  many  improvements  in  textile  machines  which  have  originated  in  tbe 
American  machine  shops,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  development  of  special 
looms,  have  been  of  immense  importance  to  our  textile  manufacturers.  Most 
important  of  all,  however,  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  textile  Ba- 
chlnery  since  the  entry  of  the  American  textile-machinery  manufacturers  Int" 
the  market.  For  example,  England  formerly  sold  cards  in  this  country  ai 
$1,200  for  each  machine  or  upon  very  large  contracts  at  $1,000  for  each  ma- 
chine. This  was  before  the  competition  of  the  American  shoi>s.  Now  Amerktc 
cards  of  superior  quality  are  selling  at  less  than  one-half  of  these  fi^pires. 

This  Illustration  is  typical  of  the  decrease  in  cost  in  practically  all  lines  c-f 
textile  machinery  since  the  growth  of  the  American  manufacture  of  testis 
machinery. 

EARNINGS  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

The  return  upon  capital,  invested  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  o! 
regular  textile  machinery  has  averaged,  according  to  our  best  informatioiL 
approximately  7^  per  cent.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind,  however,  that  as  tbc 
gross  business  done  in  a  year  averages  only  about  one-half  of  the  capital  ts- 
vested  in  the  plants  and  working  capital,  the  profit  on  sales  must  uecessariiT 
be  twice  as  great  as  the  amount  earned  on  the  capital.  Confusiou  has  some- 
times arisen  from  this  fact,  and  th6  percentage  of  profit  to  business  done  bas 
been  erroneously  taken  as  the  net  earning  rather  than  the  percentage  of  profit 
to  capital  invested.  No  one  can  fairly  contend  that  7i  per  cent  on  capital 
actually  Invested  is  more  tluni  a  fair  return  for  a  carefully  managed  and  lon^ 
established  industrial  business.  The  American  shops  represent  the  experieoi^ 
labor,  and  savings  of  generations.  From  these  figures  alone  it  is  clear  tbat 
there  is  no  undue  profit  In  the  business. 

EFFECT   OF  PREVIOUS   REDUCTION. 

Following  the  Wilson  tariff,  In  which  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  wai 
reduced  to  85  per  cent,  there  was  an  Immediate  and  serious  loss  of  bnsine^ 
and  this  was  followed  necessarily  by  a  reduction  both  In  wages  paid  and  Uv 
number  of  men  employed.  Since  that  time  the  American  manufacturers  haTf 
been  gradually  building  up  the  business,  and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
steady  rise  in  wages  In  the  United  States,  while  the  wages  in  England  te^ 
increased  but  slightly.  A  reduction  even  to  35  per  cent  would  cripple  the  bns- 
ness,  as  did  the  reduction  In  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  should  the  present  proposed 
reduction  to  25  per  cent  be  made  It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  Inaposible. 
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to  avoid  the  extermination  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery, 
unless  wages  could  be  reduced  to  the  English  level  (which  we  believe  impracti- 
cable), in  which  case  we  would  ask  for  no  protection. 

SOLELY  A  QUESTION  OF  WAGES. 

The  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Ck)mmittee  on  the  pending  bill  shows 
plainly  that  no  loss  of  revenue  is  expected.  This  means  that  In  order  to  collect 
the  same  revenue  as  before  Importations  must  increase  by  80  per -cent  and  do- 
mestic production  correspondingly  decrease.  Our  business,  then.  Is  to  be  re- 
duced from  66§  per  cent  of  the  total  American  business  to  40  per  cent. 

We  have  shown  that  this  Is  an  Industry  in  which  other  countries  not  only 
can  but  do  compete  in  spite  of  the  present  duty,  and  manage  to  do  about  one- 
third  of  the  business ;  that  our  cost  of  labor  is  o^er  twice  the  Bnglish  cost,  and 
that  therefore  the'  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  upon  the  English  cost  is  not  ex- 
cessive; that  the  committee  that  framed  the  bill  count  upon  increasing  Impor- 
tations to  equal  present  revenue,  and  thereby  give  to  our  foreign  competitors 
practically  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  business ;  that  this  means  to  us'  shutting 
down  or  reducing  wages,  one  or  the  other ;  that  the  benefit  to  the  cotton  mills 
is  negligible  and  not  even  asked  for ;  that  the  committee  does  not  estimate  any 
gain  in  revenue  thereby ;  consequently  nothing  but  harm  is  to  be  done,  and  no 
possible  advantage  is  urged  in  return  for  crippling  or  ruining  a  substantial  and 
long-established  business. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  textile  machinery  in  House  bill 
18642  be  Increased  from  the  figure  named  of  25  per  cent  to  the  present  figure  of 
45  per  cent 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  F.  Hebbigk. 


Appendix  A. 
Imports  of  teoBtile  machinery  at  the  port  of  Boston. 


1898 $850,  850 

1899 1.  277, 135 

1900 2,  535,  737 

1901 1,  544, 160 

1902 1,  753,  530 

1903 1,  681,  424 

1904 1, 142, 068 


1905 $1,394,237 

1906 2,185,644 

1907 2, 113, 528 

1908 1, 490,  213 

1909 2, 711, 013 

1910 3, 711, 381 


Appenwx  B. 

Comparative  weekly  wages  in  the  engineering  trades  in  United  States,  Engla^id 

a^nd  Wales,  Germany,  Prance,  and  Belgium, 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  Inquiries  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade.] 


Fitters 

Turners 

Smiths , 

Pattern  makers 

Laborers 

Average 


United  States,^ 
Febraaiy,  1909. 


$15.8^-131.25 

15.83-  18.62 

16.91-  21.33 

18.62-  22.91 

9.37-  10.93 

16.89 


England  and 

Wales,* 
October,  1905.* 


18.00-19.00 
8.00-9.00 
8.00-  9.00 
8.60-  9.50 
4. 50-  5. 50 
7.90 


Germany,* 
October,  1905. 


S6. 6048. 00 
6.75-  8.25 
7.12-  8.25 
6.37-  7.60 
4.60-5.50 
6.87 


France,* 
October,  1905. 


f6.00-t7.20 
6.0O-  7.62 
6.29-  7.93 
6.37-  7.43 
3.89-  4.79 
6.35 


1  British  Board  of  Trade  Report  Cd.  5609, 1911. 
*  British  Board  of  Trade  Report  Cd.  4032, 1910. 
a  British  Board  of  Trade  Report  Cd.  4512, 1909. 
4  British  Board  of  Trade  Report  Cd.  5065, 1910. 
«  The  wages  in  England  in  February,  1909,  were  about  1}  per  cent  higher  than  in  1905. 


Belgiam,^ 
June,  1908. 


S4.93-S5.70 
5.12-  6.08 
5.02-  6.12 
4.89-6.00 
3.22-  4.06 
5.11 
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APPENDIX  0. 

[C.  R.  Makepeace  ft  Co.,  Architects  and  Mill  Engineers,  Providence,  R.   I.] 

We  estimate  the  cost  a  mill  of  60,4S0  spindles,  built  in  New  Kn^land,  for 
manufacturing  standard  print  cloths,  as  follows: 

Buildings— $287,020. 50 

Textile  machinery — automatic  looms ^52,302.00 

Steam  plants ^ 128, 000. 00 

Supplies  (bobbins,  belting,  etc.) 39,000.00 

Transmission  machinery 35,000.09 

Hamidifyer  system 16. 000.00 

Fire   protection 19,  200.00 

Electric  lighting 7,  500. 00 

Heating 3,  800. 00 

Plumbing L 4,  000.00 

Incidentals 119, 182. 25 


1, 311, 00#.  75 

Textile  machinery,  50  per  cent,  equal  to  $21.06  per  spindle. 

Textile  machinery  per  spindle,  $10.78. 

If  plain  looms  are  used  instead  of  automatic  looms  deduct  $163,200  frcnn  tiie 
cost  of  textile  machinery,  making  the  cost  with  plain  loovna  $18.07  per  epiiulle. 

Below  find  cost  as  given  us  of  an  English  mill  of  36,984  spindles  with  902 
automatic  looms,  all  frame  spinning,  similar  to  above: 

Buildings,  including  chimney,  sprinklers,  heating,  lighting,  wiring, 
plumbing,  and  shafting $252, 100. 00 

Machinery,  including  bobbins,  belting,  cans,  reeds,  harnesses,  and 
all  other  small  supplies 363,  750. 00 

Engines,  boilers,  pumps,  and  foundations 48,750.00 


664,600.00 

Equal  to  $17.96  per  spindle. 

CompariBon. 

Per  spindle. 

American  mill,  with  automatic  looms . $21.68 

B^glish  mill,  with  automatic  looms 17.08 

Difference 3.70 


Castings  of  Ibon. 

[Suf^gested  amendment  to  paragraph  23  of  House  bill  No.  18642  in  order  to  ezclade 
therefrom  (as  castfnf^s)  machinery  and  completed  parts  thereof,  Robert  P.  Herriek. 
representing  a  committee  of  textile  machinery  manufacturers.] 

Boston,  March  /,  1912. 

To  the  CJOMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE, 

United  States  Senate,  WasJiington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  This  memorandum  is  filed  by  me  on  behalf  of  a  committee  rep- 
resenting the  textile-machinery  manufacturers  of  the  United  Statea  The 
matter  in  question  is  of  importance  to  all  American  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chinery, and  especially  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery, 
as  a  large  part  of  the  total  imiwrts  of  machinery  into  this  country  consists  of 
textile  machinery.  The  United  States  Government  also  Is  interested  from  a 
reTcnue  standpoint,  and  the  Treasury  Department,  at  the  request  of  your  com- 
mittee, has  made  a  report  thereon  which  accords  with  our  contention  In  the 
matter  and  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed. 

ATTEMPT  TO  IMPOST  FINISHED  MACHINE  PABTS  AS  CASTINGS  OF  IBON. 

Importers  are  to-day  attempting  to  bring  in  completed  foreign-built  machinery 
under  a  classification  as  castings  of  iron  at  a  rate  of  duty  of  from  5  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent  instead  of  at  45  per  cent,  the  rate  laid  down  for  manufactures 
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of  metal.  This  attempt  is  being  made  as  a  result  of  certain  words  which  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time  in  the  Payne  tariff  bill,  and  the  meaning  of  which  words 
in  this  oonnection  is  now  being  contested  in  the  courts.  The  «ame  words  appear 
in  paragraph  23  of  House  bill  No.  18642,  and  we  ask  that  this  paragraph  be 
amended  so  that  its  meaning  shall  be  clear  and  the  efforts  of  the  importers  to 
bring  in  completed  machinery  as  castings  of  iron  shall  be  defeated. 

UIBTOBY  OF  DUTY  ON.  OASTINOB  OF  IWHT. 

In  the  Dingley  bill  the  paragraph  dealing  with  castings  of  iron  included  only 
rough  castings  and  fixed  a  rate  of  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  which  was 
equivalent  to  from  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  All  castings  of  iron 
on  which  work  had  been  done  subsequent  to  the  casting  process  were  classified 
as  manufactures  of  metal  and  held  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  the  cast- 
ings paragraph  being  as  follows : 

Dingley  bill  (tariff  of  1897)-,  Schedule  C : 

"  148.  Cast-iron  vessels,  plates,  stove  plates,  andirons,  sadirons,  tailors'  Irons^ 
hatters'  irons,  and  castings  of  Iron,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  eight- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound." 

In  the  Payne  tariff  the  paragraph  dealing  with  castings  of  iron  was  amended 
so  as  to  include  castings  on  which  work  had  been  done  subsequent  to  the  east- 
ing process,  the  rate  on  rough  castings  remaining  at  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  and  the  rate  on  advanced  castings  being  fixed  at  1  cent  a  pound,  the 
paragraph  in  the  Payne  tariff  being  as  follows : 

Payne  bill  (tariff  of  1909),  Schedule  C: 

*'  147.  Cast-iron  andirons,  plates,  stove  plates,  sadirons,  tailor's  irons,  hatter's 
irons,  and  castings  and  vessels  wholly  of  cast  iron,  eight- tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound.  All  castings  of  iron  or  cast-iron  plates  which  have  been  chiseled,  drilled^ 
machined,  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  by  processes  or  operations  sub- 
sequent to  the  casting  process  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  shall  pay  two-tenths 
of  one  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  rate  imposed  upon  the  castings  of  iron  and 
cast-iron  plates  hereinbefore  provided  for." 

EFFECT   OF  THIS  AMENDMENT. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  in  the  Payne  bill  was  clearly  to  let  in  partly 
finished  castings  at  1  cent  a  pound.  These  casting  had  previously  been  assessed 
as  manufactures  of  metal  at  45  per  cent.  The  Importers,  however,  contended 
that  this  amendment  went  even  further  and  included  all  castings  of  iron  in 
whatever  condition,  even  though  wholly  finished,  if  they  were  not  complete 
and  usable  in  themselves.  Accordingly,  since  the  passage  of  the  Payne  tariff 
bill.  Importers  of  machinery,  and  particularly  importers  of  textile  machinery, 
have  entered  as  "  castings  of  iron  advanced  in  condjtion  but  not  made  up  into 
articles"  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound,  both  repair  parts  of  machines  and 
parts  of  machines  finished  and  ready  to  be  assembled  with  other  parts  into 
the  complete  machine. 

The  Treasury  Department  report  states  the  situation  as  follows:  **  It  is  true 
that  several  importers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  provision  of  the  Payne 
law  to  import  parts  of  machinery  in  the  *  knock-down '  and  by  separate  vessels, 
claiming  the  1  cent  per  pound  rate.  This  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  liti- 
gation which  is  still  pending.' 


*f 


i*  M.  nmv^T  mtt    ft 


WHOLLY  A   QUESTION   OF   MEANING   OF    WORD   "ARTICLES. 

The  right  of  the  importers  to  enter  macliine  parts  as  castings  of  iron  de- 
pends solely  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  articles."    If,  as  the  importers  con- 
tend, the  word  "  articles  "  in  this  paragraph  means  only  a  thing  complete  and 
usable  In  itself,  then  parts  of  machinery,  although  wholly  finished  and  ready 
to  be  assembled  with  other  parts  into  the  complete  machine,  are  castings  of 
iron  advanced  in  process  and  not  excluded  from  the  castings  paragraph.    The 
result  of  such  an  interpretation  of  the  amendment  in  the  Payne  bill  is  that  a 
machine  assembled  will  pay  the  45  per  cent  rate,  but  if  the  parts  are  imported 
by  different  steamers  it  need  only  pay  1  cent  a  pound,  or,  say,  from  5  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent.    It  is  probably  true  that,  if  all  the  parts  of  a  machine  are  im- 
ported by  the  same  steamer,  these  parts  are  constructively  a  machine,  although 
not  assembled  or  set  up.    It  is  a  simple  matter,  however,  to  import  the  parts 
by  different  steamers.     In  fact  this  is  quite  commonly  done  to-day,  and  with 
the  incentive  of  the  reduced  duty  the  practice  would  be  universal. 
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AHE  FINISHED   PABTS   OF    MACHINES   ARTICLES? 

The  Government,  however,  continues  to  classify  these  finished  parts  as  mana- 
fbctures  of  metal  at  the  45  per  cent  rate  of  duty,  contending  that  finished 
parts  of  machines,  when  all  the  work  on  them  has  been  done,  and  th^  have 
only  to  be  assembled  to  constitute  the  complete  machine,  are  articles  and 
therefore  excluded  from  the  castings  paragraph  as  *'  made  up  Into  articles." 
In  other  words,  the  contention  of  the  Government  is  that  the  amendment  to 
the  castings  paragraph  added  by  the  Payne  bill  was  intended  to  cover,  and  does 
cover,  only  partly  finished  castings  at  a  rate  of  duty  slightly  greater  than  the 
rate  on  rough  castings  in  order  to  cover  the  additional  labor  and  was  not 
Intended  to  and  does  not  cover  repair  parts  and  completely  finished  parts  of 
machines  ready  to  be  assembled,  nor  does  it  remove  such  parts  from  the  dassi- 
ficatlon  as  manufactures  of  metal  at  a  45  per  cent  rate  of  duty  to  a  classifi- 
cation as  castings  advanced  in  process  at  a  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound,  equivalent 
to  only  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  thereby  establishing  a  45  per 
cent  rate  for  a  machine  and  a  10  per  cent  rate  for  its  separate  parta 

IMPOBTEBS   HAVE  PfiOTESTED  GOVEBNMENT  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  importers  have  protested  against  the  Government  classification,  and  a 
large  number  of  these  protests,  involving  hundreds  of  parts  of  machines,  are 
now  pending  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  No  protests  have  as  yet 
reached  the  Customs  Ck)urt,  and  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  there 
can  be  any  decision  of  that  court  definitely  determining  the  meaning  of  these 
words. 

The  importers  admit,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  protests  already  filed  that,  if 
their  contention  is  successful,  the  result  will  be  that  practically  all  textile 
machinery  will  come  in  as  castings  at  the  1-cent-a-pound  rate  (5  to  10  per  cent) 
instead  of  at  45  per  cent. 

SAME  AMBIGUOUS  WORDS  USED  IN  HOUSE  BILL  NO.  18642. 

In  House  bill  No.  18642,  to  amend  the  metal  schedule,  the  rate  of  duty  on  all 
castings  has  been  changed  to  10  i^er  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  same  words,  *'  but 
not  made  up  into  articles,*'  have  been  retained.  The  castings  paragraph  is  as 
follows : 

House  bill  No.  18642 : 

"  23.  Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description,  cast-iron  andirons,  plates,  stove 
plates,  sadirons,  tailor's  irons,  hatter's  irons,  and  castings  and  vessels  wholly 
of  cast  iron,  including  all  casting  of  iron  or  cast-iron  plates  which  have  been 
chiseled,  drilled,  machined,  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  by  processes 
or  operations  subsequent  to  the  casting  process  but  not  made  up  into  articles: 
castings  of  malleable  iron  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act  or  in  the  first 
section  of  the  act  cited  for  amendment;  cast  hollow  ware,  coated,  glaised,  or 
tinned,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.'* 

The  rate  of  duty  on  manuafctures  of  metal,  including  textile  machinery,  has 
been  reduced  by  paragraph  66  of  this  bill  from  45  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  We 
have  protested  elsewhere  against  this  reduction.  Should  the  present  wording 
of  the  castings  paragraph  be  retained  and  the  importers  be  successful  in  their 
contention  in  the  courts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  articles,"  it  would  be 
In  effect  a  reduction  in  the  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

CONTENTION  OF  IMPOBTEBS  NOT  CONTEMPLATED  BY  FBAMEBS  OF  BILL. 

Such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Payne  tariff  nor  of  the 
framers  of  House  bill  No.  18642.  The  words  "  but  not  made  up  into  articles  - 
were  intended  to  exclude  complete  machines  from  the  castings  paragrapli,  and 
likewise  finished  and  repair  parts  of  machines.  Textile  machinery  is  dutiable 
at  45  per  cent  in  the  Payne  bill,  and  at  25  per  cent  in  House  bill  No.  18642. 
It  was  not  intended  that  an  importer  should  be  allowed,  by  taking  apart  a 
machine,  to  bring  it  in  at  10  per  cent  Instead  of  45  per  cent  or  26  per  cent.  The 
Intention  of  the  committee  that  finished  parts  of  machines  should  no  be  inclnded 
in  the  castings  paragraph  is  clearly  shown  by  the  estimate  of  imports  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  Honse  bill.  The  imports  of  textile  machinery  alone 
in  1910  were  over  $6,500,000.*      In  1911  the  imports  were  fully  |6,O0O,O00. 

>  See  my  brief  on  "  Textile  machinery  "  filed  with  this  committee. 
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These  are  classified  in  the  report  under  paragraph  66,  and  included  In  the  item 
of  "  Machines  and  machinery."  The  report  states  that  the  Imports  of  castings 
In  1911  were  ^,361.  It  is  estimated  by  the  committee  that  the  imports  ^af 
castings  will  increase  to  $100,000  under  House  bill  18642.  Had  the  committee 
intended  to  include  machine  parts  as  castings,  in  accordance  with  the  conten- 
tion of  the  importers,  the  estimate  of  imports  of  castings  under  House  bill 
18642  would  have  Included  substantially  all  of  the  $6,000,000  of  textile  ma- 
chinery, and,  furthermore,  allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  importations,  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  to  10  per  cent 
caused  by  the  change  in  classification.  At  least  $10,000,000  would  therefore 
have  probably  been  the  figure  used  by  the  committee  rather  than  $100,000  had 
its  intention  been  to  include  parts  of  machines  as  castings. 

MATTER   OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  TO  AMERICAN    MANITFACTURERS. 

The  importance  of  some  proper  amendment  to  this  paragraph  in  order  to 
clearly  cover  the  point  In  question  and  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  importers 
to  bring  in  completed  machinery  as  castings  at  a  10  \yer  cent  rate  can  not  be 
exaggerated.  Should  the  importers  be  successful  in  their  contention  that  the 
word  "articles"  means  a  complete  and  usable  thing,  and  that  parts  of  such 
complete  and  usable  things  are  still  castings  advanced  in  process,  though  com- 
pletely finished  in  themselves,  it  would  absolutely  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  textile  machinery  to  10  per  cent  Foreign  machinery  is  to-day  to  a 
large  extent  boxed  for  shipment  in  separate  parts  and  on  difi'erent  steamers, 
and  it  would  be  perfectly  simple  for  the  importers  to  have  all  machinery  so 
shipped.  The  importers  themselves  admit  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  a 
decision  in  their  favor.  Such  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  inevitably  and 
directly  result  in  the  entire  extinction  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  textile 
machinery,  and  wQuld  give  the  entire  business  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  brief  filed  with  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  textile  ma- 
chinery shows  that  this  industry  represents  an  investment  of  about  $50,000,000, 
with  an  annual  output  of  from  $20,000,000  upwards,  and  employs  from  12.000 
to  20,000  workmen. 

In  addition  to  the  elimination  of  the  American  manufacturers  it  would  mean 
a  decided  loss  in  revenue  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  manifest  that  House  bill  No.  18642  was  drafted  without  paying  any 
attention  to,  and  very  likely  with  no  knowledge  of,  the  pending  litigation 
with  reference  to  the  words  "but  not  made  up  Into  articles."  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  change  these  words  so  that  they  would  clearly  exclude  repair 
and  finished  machine  parts  from  the  castings  paragraph,  and  thereby  do  away 
with  any  further  litigation,  though  It  was  obviously  not  Intended  by  the  com- 
mittee that  such  machine  parts  should  be  Included  as  castings 

BILL  SHOULD  BE  AMENDED  IN   ORDER  TO  ELIMINATE  AMBIGUITY. 

For  the  above  reasons.  In  order  to  more  certainly  carry  out  the  Intention  of 
the  framers  of  this  bill,  to  eliminate  the  present  uncertainty,  to  give  to  the 
American  manufacturers  the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  to 
^ve  to  the  Grovemment  the  revenue  that  is  intended,  we  ask  that  paragraph  23 
of  House  bill  No.  18642  be  amended  so  that  finished  and  repair  parts  of  ma- 
chines shall  be  clearly  excluded  therefrom. 

SUGGESTED    AMENDMENT. 

We  urge  that  the  said  paragraph  23  be  amended  as  suggested  by  the  Treasury 
Department  in  Its  report  to  the  committee,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed, 
by  adding  in  the  seventh  line  thereof,  as  it  appears  upon  page  0  of  the  bill 
as  printed,  after  the  words  '*  not  made  up  into  articles,"  the  words  "  and 
not  parts  of  machines  in  any  form  ready  for  assembling,"  so  that  said  para- 
graph 23  as  amended  shall  read: 

"2S,  Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description,  cast-iron  andirons,  plates,  stove 
plates,  sadirons,  tailor's  irons,  hatter's  irons,  and  castings,  and  vessels  wholly 
of  cast  iron,  including  all  castings  of  Iron  or  cast-Iron  plats  which  have  been 
chiseled,  drilled^  machined,  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  by  processes  or 
operations  subsequent  to  the  casting  process  but  not  made  up  into  articles  and 
not  parts  of  machines  in  any  form  ready  for  assembling;  castings  of  malleable 
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iron  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act  or  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  cited 
for  amendment;  cast  hollow  ware,  coated,  glazed,  or  tinned,  10  i^er  cent  ad 
valorem." 

Very  respectfully,  Bobebt  F.  Herbick, 

For  Committee  of  Textile  Machinery  Manufa<:ti 


Treasury  Dspa&tmest, 
Washington,  February  3^^  1912. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

United  States  Scuatr, 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  am  !u  receipt  of  yoar  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  trans- 
mitting a  communication  from  Senator  Lodge  in  which  he  states  that,  as  he  is 
hearing  constantly  that  under  the  present  tariff  act  completed  machineiy  is 
being  imported  into  this  country  in  separate  parts  as  '*  castings,"  he  is  ajucfooB 
to  receive  from  the  department  a  suggestion  as  to  the  adoption  of  phiaseology 
In  the  metal  schedule  of  the  pending  bill  which  will  prevoit  machinery  froai 
being  imported  in  the  knockdown  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  saaie  tluongfa 
the  customs  at  lower  rates  of  duty. 

Under  the  Dingley  iaw  iron  castings  which  had  been  chiseled,  drilled*  ma- 
chined, etc.,  were  excluded  from  paragraph  14S,  providing  for  articles  of  cast- 
iron  at  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  were  held  to  be  dutiable  under 
paragraph  103  of  that  act  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (See  decisions  of  tlR 
Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers ;  T.  D.  24604,  T.  D.  28478,  and  T.  D. 
28276;  and  decisions  of  the  court,  T.  D.  28051  and  T.  D.' 28055.) 

Apparently  in  order  to  reduce  this  rate  upon  these  articles  the  proviso  was 
mserted  in  the  Payne  law  assessing  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per  ponad  (tn  addltte 
to  the  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  on  plain  castings)  upon  castings  which  had  been 
chiseled,  etc.  This,  of  course,  left  the  rate  tTpon  these  articles  considetably 
lower  than  it  had  been  under  the  Dingley  law. 

It  is  true  that  several  Importers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  proviso  of  the 
Payne  law  to  import  parts  of  machinery  in  the  "  Imockdown  "  and  by  separate 
vessels  claiming  the  1  cent  per  pound  rate.  This  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal 
of  litigation  which  is  still  pending.  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  (T.  D.  32227),  whidtu 
while  it  has  some  bearing  upon  the  questions  involved,  is  not  by  any  meaaa 
conclusive. 

If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  rate  of  duty  upon  completed  machinery  only. 
it  is  possible  that  the  phrase  **  but  not  made  up  into  articles  "  in  paragraph  23 
of  H.  R.  18642,  the  proposed  substitute  for  Schedule  C  of  the  Payne  law,  whldb 
recently  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  will  have  this  effect.  However, 
to  make  certain  of  this  result  I  would  suggest  that  after  the  word  ** articles** 
in  the  said  paragraph  tbore  be  inserted  the  words  "  and  not  parts  of  machines 
in  any  form  ready  for  assembling." 

Very  truly,  yours.  J.  Cuans, 

Assistant  8e<xeiary. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  EDWIN  M.  HERB,  OE  PmSBITBGH,  PA^ 
F&ESISENT  OF  THE  WESTINGHOTTSE  ELECTBIC  &  MAHTTFAC- 
TUBING  CO.,  OF  PITTSBTTBOH. 

Mr.  Herr.  ]Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  represent  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  and  its  allied  eompaniee  and 
also  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Co.,  builders  of  steam  engines^  steam 
turbines,  and  gas  engines. 

The  electrical-machiners'  business  has  grown  in  this  country  at  an 
almost  unprecedented  rate,  and  now  includes  a  great  many  thousand 
workmen.  The  company  I  represent  employs  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  tliere  are  employed  altogether  in  the  elec- 
trical industries.  I  should  ^ay,  between  75,000  and  100,000  men. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Largely  skilled  workmen? 
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^  Mr.  Herr.  Very  largely  skilled  workmen.  The  business  is  a  pecu- 
liar one  in  the  fact  that  it  has  developed  and  is  developing  so  rap- 
idly that  it  puts  a  very  heavy  burden  upoh  the  larger  companies 
on  account  or  the  rapid  changes  that  must  be  made  and  the  extremely 
difficult  technical  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  making  these  develop- 
ments. There  is  an  extreme  competition  in  the  country,  and  our 
labor  costs  have  gradually  been  increased  during  the  last  eight  years. 
That  is,  the  price  of  labor  is  gradually  increasing  in  our  industry. 

The  company  I  represent  has  a  total  capitalization,  including  stock 
and  debt,  of  about  $70,000,000. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Here.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  wanted  to  get  the  full  technical  name  of  the 
company  in  the  record,  so  that  we  would  know. 

The  Ohairman.  What  is  your  position  in  that  company,  Mr.  Herr? 

Mr.  Herr.  I  am  the  president  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  that  in  the  record  also. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.? 

Mr.  Herr.  No;  I  am  not.  There  is  a  representative  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  here  to-day  to  testify. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  your  company  in  any  way  identified  with  it? 

Mr.  Herr.  In  no  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on,  Mr.  Herr. 

Mr.  Herr.  I  wish  to  bring  out  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the 
highly  technical  nature  of  the  business  and  the  high  degree  of  skill 
and  large  amount  of  labor  we  liaVe  to  employ,  we  would  be  at  a 
very  great  disadvantage  in  foreign  competition  with  any  reduction 
of  the  present  duties.  I  have  very  close  contact  with  labor  condi- 
tions in  different  countries  in  Europe,  as  our  company  is  interested 
in  a  number  of  foreign  companies  m  England,  in  France,  in  Italy, 
in  Austria,  and  in  Russia.  In  England  the  rate^i  for  such  labor  as  we 
employ  are  just  about  one-half  of  what  we  have  to  pay  here.  In 
France  they  are  still  less,  and  in  Germany  they  are  less  than  in 
France.  In  Germany  the  rates  do  not  exceed  an  average  of  40  per 
cent  of  what  we  pay  here,  if,  indeed,  they  are  that  high.  In  many 
kinds  of  skilled  labor  they  are  not  even  40  per  cent.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  see  how  important  a  matter  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would 
be  in  our  industry,  where  so  large  an  amount  of  skilled  labor  is  em- 
ployed, with  so  great  a  difference  in  the  price  of  it. 

The  amount  of  labor  in  our  product  varies  very  considerably,  but 
will  average  very  close  to  50  per  cent.  That  is.  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost,  on  the  average,  is  due  to  labor. 

We  export  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  product.  It  does  not 
exceed  about  a  million  and  three-quarters  of  dollars  in  a  product  of 
about  $38,000,000;  and  the  portion  exported  is  of  a  class  of  product 
with  which  the  foreigners  can  not  compete.  The  bulk  of  our  product 
we  find  almost  no  opportunity  to  export. 

Senator  Williams.  You  say  "almost  no  opportunity."  Do  you 
find  any? 

Mr.  Herr.  Yes :  we  occasionally  export  some  of  it  in  special  situa- 
tions, where  the  character  of  our  apparatus  is  specified  or  is  known 
to  the  consumer.  The  trade  here  requires  a  higher  grade  of  electrical 
machinery  than  is  required  in  the  European  market ;  and  where  that 
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condition  is  known  to  our  patrons  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in 
Mexico  and  in  South  America,  we  do  some  export  business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say* 

Mr.  Herr.  I  wish  to  state  further,  in  regard  to  the  earnings  in  our 
business,  that  it  might  interest  the  committee  to  know  that  the  com- 
pany I  represent  emerged  from  financial  difficulties  in  1908-9,  and 
since  then  has  been  unable  to  pay  any  dividends  upon  its  common 
stock.  We  have  succeeded  in  paying  a  dividend  on  our  preferred 
stock,  but  thus  far  none  on  the  common  stock. 

Senator  Galunger.  What  dividend  do  you  pay  on  the  preferred 
stock? 

Mr.  Herr.  Seven  per  cent  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock.  Our 
stock  is  divided  into  two  classes.  There  is  a  total  of  practically 
$40,000,000,  only  $4,000,000  of  it  preferred  and  $36,000,000  common. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  this  stock  all  bought  and  paid  for  in 
money  ? 

Mr.  Herr.  It  was ;  in  money  or  its  equivalent. 

Senator  Williams.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  its  equivalent  ?  " 

Mr.  Herb.  In  property.  There  might  have  been  some  property 
that  was  included. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  the  company  made  up  out  of  lesser  com- 
panies when  it  started? 

Mr.  Herr.  No;  it  was  not.  It  has  acquired  some  companies  in 
branches  of  business  in  which  it  was  not  engaged,  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  its  business. 

Senator  Williams.  Were  these  acquisitions  paid  for  in  stock  or  in 
money? 

Mr.  Herr.  They  were  paid  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  money  or  in 
taking  up  their  securities — ^that  is,  taking  their  bonds  and  guarantee- 
ing them. 

Senator  Williams.  Were  none  of  them  paid  for  in  stock? 

Mr.  Herr.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  increased  your  stock  since  you  were 
chartered  ? 

Mr.  Herr.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  How  much? 

Mr.  Herr.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  either,  Senator ;  I  do  not  know 
how  much.  The  last  increase  in  our  stock  was  made  at  the  tinoe  of 
a  bond  issue  of  $15,000,000;  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  $20,000,000 
increase  in  the  stock  authorized,  but  not  all  issued. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  that  additional  stock  paid  for  in  money! 

Mr.  Herr.  No;  all  of  that  stock  was  paid  for  in  money  that  was 
issued;  and  not  only  paid  for 

Senator  Williams.  How  do  you  mean  that  all  of  it  was  paid  for 
in  money  that  was  issued? 

Mr.  Herr.  I  mean  when  the  increase  in  stock  of  $20,000,000  was 
authorized;  it  was  not  all  issued;  and  what  was  issued  was  paid  for 
in  money,  and  commanded  a  premium  at  that  time. 

Senator  Williams.  This  stock  commanded  a  premium  in  a  busi- 
ness that  was  paying  only  7  per  cent  upon  preferred  stock  of 
§4,000,000  and  nothing  on  common  stock  of  $36,000,000? 

Mr.  Herr.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  At  the  time  this  stock  was 
issued,  a  number  of  years  a^o,  the  company  was  paying  10  per  cent 
on  its  common  stock. 
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Senator  Williams.  Ah !     That  was  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Herr.  Not  quite  10  years  ago.     That  was  m  1906. 

Senator  Williams.  What  did  you  pay  in  1907? 

Mr.  Herr.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  in  1907. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  in  the  panic? 

Mr.  Herr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  did  it  pay  in  1905? 

Mr.  Herr.  Ten  per  cent. 

Senator  Williams.  What  did  it  pay  in  1904? 

Mr.  Herr.  I  am  not  certain  of  that.  I  only  came  with  the  com- 
pany in  1905,  and  thev  increased  their  rate  at  some  time  from  7  to 
10  per  cent;  I  do  not  Know  just  what  year. 

Senator  Wilijams.  How  was  it  that  the  company  was  caught  by 
the  panic?    Because  it  had  outstanding  obligations? 

Mr.  Herr.  It  had  too  far  extended  its  obligations,  and  was  unable 
to  meet  them. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your  judgment,  did  its 
going  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  result  from  carelessness  or  over- 
venturesome  administration,  or  did  it  result  from  the^  fact  that  the 
character  of  the  business  itself  was  unprofitable?    Which  was  it? 

Mr.  Herr.  In  my  judgment  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
rather  too  liberal  in  paying  dividends,  and  in  addition  extended 
themselves  a  little  too  far. 

Senator  Williams.  It  was  a  case  of  a  bit  of  overstretching,  too; 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Herr.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  might  happen  to  anybody;  might  it  not? 

Mr.  Herr.  It  might. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  apt  to  happen  at  panic  times,  if  anybody 
gets  to  stretching  out  too  far;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Herr.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  new  capital  to  again  get  the 
company  on  its  feet. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  competition  in  the  electrical  business  has 
been  increasingly  more  keen.  In  the  early  days  the  prices  were  very 
much  better  than  they  are  now,  and  the  profits  were  correspondingly 
greater.  The  margin  of  profit  is  being  gradually  trinmied  down 
by  the  keen  domestic  competition,  until  the  result  is  as  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Williams.  A  word  or  two  upon  that  subject.  This  is  a 
new  business,  is  it  not?  The  whole  science  is  comparatively  new,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Herr.  If  you  call  a  business  new  that  has  developed  within 
the  last  20  or  25  years,  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  It  has  just  been  created  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  practically,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Herr.  Yes ;  it  has. 

Senator  Williams.  Whenever  any  new  business  of  any  sort  is 
created,  as  a  result  of  great  new  discoveries  and  new  inventions  of 
any  description,  its  uniform  economic  history  is  that  the  machinery 
grows  cheaper  and  cheaper  from  year  to  year,  does  it  not  ?  That  is 
a  normal  thing,  and  a  thing  to  be  expected  ? 

Mr.  Herr.  It  is. 

Senator  Welliams.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  Government 
ou^ht  to  try  to  counteract  that  normal  evolution  by  attempting  to  fix 
tariffs  so  high  as  to  encourage  keeping  up  prices  to  where  they  were 
when  the  new  thing  just  started  ? 
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Mr.  Herr.  We  do  not  ask  that,  Senator.  All  we  ask  is  that  the 
tariff  protection  shall  not  be  cut  down  to  a  point  where  the  reason- 
able and  ordinary  profits  of  a  manufacturing  business  can  not  be 
made. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  us  get  at  it  in  anotjier  way,  then.  The 
price  of  these  things  has  been  falling  in  the  American  market  be- 
cause of  cheapened  cost  of  production,  new  inventions,  and  learning 
better  how  to  do  the  work.     Is  not  that  about  the  case? 

Mr.  Herb.  That  is  the  case,  if  you  will  add  to  that  also  a  decreas- 
ing margin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes ;  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  people  ^o  into  the  business  as  they  learn  it.  That  same  process 
has  been  takmg  place  abroad,  has  it  not,  in  all  coimtries  that  have 
gone  into  this  business? 

Mr.  Herr.  Very  likely ;  yes,  sir.    I  think  so. 

Senator  Williams.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  This  does  not 
come  out  of  any  depression,  except  the  depression,  if  you  may  call 
it  such,  that  arises  from  greater  competition  as  the  result  of  more 
and  more  people  going  into  a  new  business,  and  the  decrease  in  cost 
of  production  in  connection  with  business,  owing  to  new  methods 
that  are  yearly  discovered.  In  other  words,  your  industry  is  not  in 
any  depressed  condition,  owing  to  any  condition  in  the  United  States 
is  it? 

Mr.  Herr.  Yes,  sir;  to-day  it  is. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that  condition  to  which  you  refer! 

Mr.  Herr.  To-day  the  demand  for  our  product  is  considerably  re- 
stricted, owing  to  less  activity  throughout  the  country  in  general. 
We  are  in  a  decidedly  depressed  condition  to-day. 

Senator  Williams.  Your  business  is  making  what  ? 

Mr.  Herr.  Electrical  machinery. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Do  you  mean  that 
the  demand  for  electrical  machinery  is  falling  off? 

Mr.  Herr.  It  has  fallen  off  in  the  last  year  or  two ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  astonishing  to  me.  New  electrical 
things  are  being  invented  every  day ;  electricity  is  being  put  to  more 
and  more  purposes  every  night ;  and  still  you  say  the  demand  ta 
electrical  machinery  is  falling  off? 

Mr.  Herr.  That  is  simply  a  local  condition,  we  believe,  that  will 
entirely  correct  itself. 

Senator  Williams.  When  you  say  "local,"  do  you  mean  local  to 
the  American  market? 

Mr.  Herr.  Local  to  the  American  market;  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  This  is  the  most  advanced  country  in  the 
world  in  the  progress  of  electrical  uses,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Herr.  It  is ;  but  we  are  in  a  time.  Senator,  when  the  investing 
of  new  capital  in  enterprises  is  not  very  active,  and  that  is  what 
gives  the  electrical  machinery  people  a  large  part  of  their  biisine& 
There  are  very  few  people  who  are  building  new  power  plants  airf 
going  into  new  developments  of  that  sort  at  the  present  time:  aini 
that  has  materially  affected  our  business  now.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
that,  however,  because  I  think  time  will  correct  that.  That  k  « 
condition  that  any  industry  is  apt  to  get  into.  But  I  am  speaking  of 
the  gradual  and  constant  rise  in  labor,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  cheap- 
ening our  product  by  local  interior  competition  here  without  lettiflf 
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in  the  cheaper  labor  conditions  of  the  forei^  electrical  manufac- 
turers in  competition  with  us,  which  will  inevitably  result  if  there  is 
a  material  reduction  in  the  present  tariff. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  your  competition  will  inevi- 
tably grow  sharper  and  sharper^  both  at  home  and  from  abroad,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  Herb.  It  will. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  true  with  all  things  that  depend  upon 
new  inventions  and  new  discoveries. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  foreign  producer  displaces  your  sales  in 
the  market,  does  he,  and  sells  directly  to  your  customers? 

Mr.  Herr.  He  does  not,  largely,  under  the  present  conditions. 

Senator  Heyburn.  But  he  would  under  a  reduced  tariff? 

Mr.  Herr.  He  certainly  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  you  would  have  to  hunt  a  new  market  for 
your  manufactured  product? 

Mr.  Herr.  We  would  have  no  market  to  hunt,  Senator,  because  we 
are  now  in  all  the  markets  which  would  possibly  be  open  to  us  under 
those  conditions. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  you  would  either  have  to  stimulate  the 
use  of  the  machinery  that  you  produce,  or  else,  as  you  say,  reduce 
your  production,  or  reduce  your  wage  scale? 

Mr.  Herr.  Yes.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  that  I  can  see: 
Either  accept  less  profits,  which  are  already  absolutely  inadequate 
for  a  business  of  the  high  degree  of  technicality  of  the  electrical 
business,  and  the  enormous  risks  we  have  to  take  in  guaranteeing 
our  product,  or  reduce  the  price  of  labor. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  there  sltij  electrical  machinery  plants 
starting  up  in  South  American  coimtries,  such  as  Argentina  ? 

Mr-  Herr.  I  know  of  none.  There  may  be,  but  I  have  not  any 
evidence  of  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  got  an  impression,  from  reading  Mr.  Barrett's 
report,  that  there  was  some  such  move  in  Argentina. 

Mr.  Herr.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be.  That  country  is  develop- 
ing very  rapidly.  ^ 

benator  Williams.  What  are  our  importations  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery?   Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Herr.  The  importations  into  this  country?  No;  I  have  no 
data  on  that  point. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  they  increased  within  the  last  few  years  i 

Mr.  Hebr.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  that  they  have  materially 
increased.    I  do  not  think  they  have. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  whether  they  equal  or  exceed  or 
are  less  than  our  exportations  ? 

Mr-  Herr.  No  ;  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  suppose  the  business  is  not  10  years  old  as  a 
well-established  business,  is  it? 

Mr.  Herr.  About  that,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  It  depends  upon 
what  you  mean  by  a  "  well-established  business." 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  mean  past  the  experimental  stage. 

Mr.  Herr.  It  is  hardly  that  yet.  In  many  departments  of  our 
product  we  are  continually  developing,  and  are  under  a  very  heavi- 
expense  in  our  continual  research. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  I  should  like  to  get  a  little  closer  to  what  yoa 
mean  by  electrical  machinery.  Do  you  mean  any  machinery  tint 
depends  upon  electricity  for  power? 

Mr.  Herb.  Any  machinery  that  depends  upon  electricity  for  pover 
or  that  itself  generates  electricity.  In  addition  to  that,  our  eompany 
is  engaged  in  making  all  the  apparatus  that  is  used  in  controliin^ 
the  machinery  that  is  used  in  generating  or  in  being  moved  by  th 
electric  current,  and  the  use  of  electric  current,  including  electik 
lamps. 

Senator  HErBURN.  You  make  electric  batteries,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Herr.  No  ;  we  make  no  batteries.    That  is  a  different  product. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  an  entirely  different  business? 

Mr.  Herr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  make  electric  lamps? 

Mr.  Herr.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  come  under  the  machinery  clause,  then! 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  that  clause — ^No.  66? 

Mr.  Herr.  I  believe  it  is  section  66. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Herr.  I  want  to  say  one  thing  more  in  connection  with  the 
steam  turbine  business.  That  business  has  fully  as  great  a  labor 
cost  in  proportion  to  its  total  cost  as  the  electrical  business. 

Senator  Williams.  What  business? 

Mr.  Herr.  The  steam  turbine  business.  Steam  turbines  are  used 
largely  in  driving  electrical  generators,  in  which  the  Westingfaons 
Machine  Co.  is  especially  interested.  Our  company  does  not  mab 
those.  The  same  principles  in  avoiding  a  reduction  of  daty  that 
should  control  in  the  electrical  business  apply  to  the  steam  ei^ifie 
business,  so  far  as  the  driving  of  electrical  machinery  is  conoetnS— 
the  steam  engines  used  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  one  other  word  I  wish  to  say,  and  that  is  about  the  ex- 
perience in  Canada.  We  have  a  company  in  Canada  that  is  workmg 
under  a  protective  duty  of  27^  per  cent  on  electrical  machinerr 
against  Germany  and  all  other  countries  except  England ;  and  it  k 
finding  a  very  severe  competitor  from  the  Germans,  the  Swedish 
the  French,  and  other  importers  of  electrical  machinery,  uid 
especially  so,  of  course,  from  the  English,  where  there  is  a  prefer- 
ential duty,  i  believe,  of  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  establishments  in  any  other  forei|B 
countries,  Mr.  Herr  ? 

Mr.  Herr.  I  have  already  stated  that  we  have  them  in  England. 
in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Austria,  and  in  Russia. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  plants  there? 

Mr.  Herr.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  not  absolutely  owned  by  our  cob- 
pany,  but  we  are  interested  in  them.  We  have  an  interest  in  tboa 
plants. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  import  into  this  country  any  of  tb 
machinery  that  you  make  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Herr.  We  do  not. 

Senator  McCubtber.  Do  you  have  a  controlling  interest  in  tboi^ 
plants? 

Mr.  Herr.  In  many  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  of  them  in  which  vou  do  not 
have  ft  controlling  interest  ? 
Mr.  Hebr,  In  fact,  we  have  in  all  that  I  have  mentioned;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  If  the  conditions  became  such,  by  reason  of  tariff 
lefflslation,  that  you  could  not  continue  to  pay  the  high  wages  pre- 
vailing m  this  country  you  would  probably  transfer-  some  of  your 
business  to  these  f  oreim  plants,  would  you  I 

Mr.  Herb.  That  might  be  inevitable,  or  a  reduction  of  wages  here 
would  probably  be  an  easier  thing  to  do,  because  it  is  very  difficult, 
gentlemen,  to  train  men  to  produce  in  some  foreign  country  the  kind 
of  thmgs  that  are  needed  in  this  country,  just  as  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  produce  in  this  country  things  that  are  needed  there. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
reduce  wages  here? 
Mr.  Herr.  I  do  not.    I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing. 
Senator  Gallinger.  I  thought  you  said  it  would  be  an  easier  thing 
than  the  other.    I  apprehend  it  Vould  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  you  could  do. 
Mr.  Herr.  I  agree  with  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  a  little  while  ago,  I  think,  that  you  are 
exporting  a  very  small  percentage  of  your  output.  Have  you  been 
troubled,  up  to  this  time,  by  any  large  importations? 

Mr.  Herr.  Not  into  this  country:  no,  sir.  The  importations  of 
electrical  machinery  in  this  country  are  not  large  at  the  present 
date.    I  am  unable  to  state  just  what  they  are,  however. 

Senator  SniMONS.  But  your  company  is  so  situated,  by  reason  of 
its  foreign  plants,  where  labor  is  very  cheap,  that  you  could  sell  in 
this  market  the  product  of  those  countries? 
Mr.  Herr.  We  might;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Simmons.  And  you  could  make  a  profit  ? 
Mr.  Herr.  Under  certain  conditions. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  vou  really  want  is  a  higher  price  in  the 
American  market  for  your  American  factories,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Herr.  The  American  factories  would  have  to  suffer. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  could  supply  the  American  market  from 
your  foreign  factories,  but  you  want  a  higher  price  in  the  American 
market  for  your  American  factories? 

Mr.  Herr.  We  should  have  it  to  get  an  adequate  return,  commen- 
surate with  the  risks  of  the  business. 

Senator  Gallinger.  If  you  were  driven  by  a  reduction  in  the 
duties  to  abandon  your  factories  here,  then  you  probably  would  sup- 
ply the  American  demand  from  your  foreign  factories? 

Mr.  Herr.  We  will  be  compelled  to,  or  to  go  out  of  business. 
Senator  Gallinger.  You  would  wipe  out  your  plants  here  and  the 
labor  here  by  that  process,  would  you  not? 
Mr.  Herr.  That  would  be  the  inevitable  result;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  Williams.  If  that  would  be  the  result — ^if  you  are  still 
joing  to  keep  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  abroad,  and  supply 
he  market  there  and  supply  the  American  market  to  boot — ^you  are 
ppearing  here  in  a  purely  altruistic  spirit. 

Mr.  Herr.  Not  at  all.  We  have  far  larger  interests  in  our  Ameri- 
an  plants  than  we  have  in  foreign  plants,  very  much  larger. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  thougnt  you  could 
eep  the  wliole  business  simply  by  manufacturing  things  abroad,  you 
'ould  not  be  worrying  yourself,  would  you  ? 
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Mr.  Herb.  We  would  be  worrying  ourselves  a  good  deal,  because 
we  do  not  own  all  of  those  plants  sibroad.  We  do  own  all  of  tiiese 
here. 

Senator  Williams.  Ah !  So  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  American  market,  and  then  have  to  boot  what- 
ever you  could  make  abroad  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  can  c<»itrol 
the  whole  American  market,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hjirr.  Not  by  any  means;  no.  We  are  by  no  means  eTen  the 
lar^t  producer. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  mean  that  your  particular  company 
would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market;  but  I  mean  the 
American  manufacturers  of  this  machinery  would  have  it,  and  then, 
in  addition  to  that,  whatever  you  can  maKe  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  manufacturers  of  this  machinery  are 
there  in  this  country,  Mr.  Herr? 

Mr.  Herr.  There  are  a  great  many,  Senator.  I  have  not  the  data 
to  tell  you  just  how  many  there  are,  but  I  have  seen  statistics  that 
indicate  that  there  are  between  750  and  800  manufacturers  of  electri- 
cal machinery. 

The  Chairman  Scattered  all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Herr.  Scattered  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  your  company  and  the  General  Electric  Co. 
practically  control  the  market,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Herr.  No;  we  do  not.  There  are  other  companies  that  are 
very  keen  competitors  of  ours  and  that  practically  duplicate  our  prod- 
uct, but  not  entirely.    There  is  no  company  that  entirely  does. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  percentage  of  the  total  American  output 
do  your  company  and  the  General  Electric  Co.  make  ? 

Mr.  Herr.  I  think  more  than  half — ^the  two  companies. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  General  Electric  Co.  itself  produces  nearly 
half,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Herr.  Yes;  nearly  half. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  produce  how  much? 

Mr.  Herr.  About  a  quarter,  perhaps. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  total  of  about  three-f ourths  ? 

Mr.  Herr.  No;  I  no  not  think  the  General  Electric  Co,  alone 
produce  half. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  very  nearly  half,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Herr.  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they  produce  fully 
one-half. 

Mr.  Herr.  It  is  not  so  very  far  from  that  I  think  there  ii 
about  $150,000,000  worth  of  electrical  machinery  produced  in  the 
country  and  the  General  Electric  Co.  produce  nearly  $70,000,000 
worth. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  two  of  you  produce  about  three-f  ourths  of 
the  total  output? 

Mr.  Herr.  Something  like  that;  something  in  that  ratio. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  no  cutting  of  prices  between  you  td 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  is  tliere? 

Mr.  Herr.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a  great  deal.  There  is  veij 
keen  competition  between  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co,  and  the 
General  Electric  Co. 
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Senator  Simmons.  There  are  two  kinds  of  competition.    There_is 
a  competition  that  simply  goes  after  customers  and  a  competition 
that  cuts  prices.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  and  the  General 
Electric  Co.  are  en^ged  in  a  price-cutting  competition  ? 
Mr.  Hebb.  Yes,  sir;  decideoly. 

Senator  Simmons.  Has  that  resulted  in  any  great  diminution  of 
prices  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Herb.  It  has. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  fall  in  price  in 
the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Herb.  I  am  unable  to  state  that.  I  have  not  that  data  with 
me.  I  can  readily  determine  that.  It  has  been  very  considerable, 
however.  We  are  selling  our  product  to-day  very  much  cheaper 
than  we  did  five  years  ago. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  general  trend  of  prices  of  machinery  has 
been  downward  all  over  the  world,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Herb.  Not  to  the  extent  that  electrical  machinery  has  de- 
creased in  selling  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  electrical  machinery  is  a  new  type  of  ma- 
chinery, and  it  has  now  reached  the  stage  of  perfection  in  its  pro- 
duction that  brings  about  a  decline,  and  probably  that  decline  will 
be  a  little  greater? 

Mr.  Herb.  Not  the  part  I  am  speaking  of.  Take  street-railway 
motors,  for  instance:  They  reached  their  full  development  a  good 
deal  more  than  five  years  ago,  and  yet  they  are  being  sold  to-day  very 
decidedly  cheaper  than  they  were  five  years  ago. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  want  to  get  your  statement  about  is 
this :  Is  the  decline  in  price  that  you  speaK  of  a  result  of  competition  ? 
Mr.  Hebb.  It  is  absolutely  the  result  of  competition.  Senator. 
Senator  Simmons.  And  nothing  else? 

Mr.  Hebb.  And  nothing  else.     We  are  selling  a  better  product 
to-day  in  railway  motors  tnan  we  were  five  years  ago  for  less  money. 
Senator  Williams.  You  are  selling  it  for  less  money  now  than  you 
were  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hebr.  Yes,  sir:  and  it  is  a  better  product.     It  is  a  higher 
quality  of  product.    It  costs  us  more  to  make.    That  is  the  result 
of  the  very  keen  competition  that  is  going  on  in  the  electrical  business. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  anythmg  further? 
Mr.  Herr.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  further. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  C.  PRATI,  OF  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y., 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Pratt? 

Mr.  Pratt.  In  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  to  the  com- 
nittee  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  This  subject  has  been  covered  so  carefully  and  in  a 
leasure  so  thoroughly  by  the  statements  of  Mr.  Herr  and  by  the 
iterro^ations  which  have  been  addressed  to  him  that  there  is  rela- 
Lvely  little  or  nothing  new  for  me  to  state.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
^nfijTin,  in  a  general  way,  or  specifically  as  far  as  possible,  any  point 
'hich  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  inquire  about.  The  con- 
itions  are,  as  has  been  brought  out,  that  there  is  relatively  little 
npK>rtation  of  electrical  machinery  from  foreign  countries  into  the 
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United  States  at  the  present  time,  though  there  is  some,  and  I  should 
think  the  tendency  for  a  slightly  increasing  amount  was  obvious. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  it  increase  in  1911  from  1910? 
Mr.  Pratt.  My  impression  is,  Senator,  that  it  did.    I  am  speaking 
more  of  specific  pieces  of  appjaratus  than  of  quantity. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  it  increase  from  1909  to  1910  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  In  quantity  or  values,  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  haxe  no 
figures  before  me. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  was  driving  at. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  am  speaking  of  isolated  transactions. 

Senator  Williams.  You  say  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase,  but 
you  do  not  know  whether  there  is  an  increase  or  not ;  you  have  not 
the  figures? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have  not  the  figures.  I  am  speaking  of  isolated 
transactions  in  particular  kinds  of  apparatus. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  We  employ  in  the  vicinity  of  35,000  people. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  are  they  distributed? 

Mr.  Pratt.  There  are  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  thousaudf  ac- 
cording to  conditions,  at  Schenectady ;  and  they  have,  run  up  even 
as  high  as  16,000  and  over.  There  are  now  betweea  ei^ht  anyi  nine 
thousand  at  Ljrnn.  There  are  over  4,000  at  Pittsfield.  The  two  lat- 
ter plants  are  in  Massachusetts.  In  our  lamp  works  there  are  over 
4,000 — up  to  7,000,  all  told.  Then,  there  is  a  varying  number  iu  othff 
isolated  plants,  making  a  total,  I  should  think,  to-day  of  approxi- 
niately  35,000,  which  will  vary  upward  or  downward. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Are  those  largely  skilled  workmen? 

Mr.  Pratt.  To  a  very  large  extent;  in  m^ny  cases  highly  skilled 
workmen. 

Senator  Gallinger.  How  about  the  wages  you  pay  ?  Has  the  wage 
rate  increased  of  late  years? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  wage  rate  is  continually  increasing.  It  is  vey 
obviously  high  compared  with  all  foreign  countries.  The  exact  com- 
parison with  our  British  factory  is  at  least  100  per  cent  hi^her^  tak- 
ing as  a  basis  of  comparison  our  av^age  for  January,  1912.  We 
have  a  very  complete  means  of  comparing  costs  of  production  in  f or- 
ei^  countries  and  in  this  country.  It  Ls  always  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  determine^  because  variations  in  design  make  exact  oomparh 
sons  extremely  difficult.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  wages  alone.  Ma- 
terials in  many  cases  are  cheaper.  For  instanoe,  I  compared  the  co£t 
of  the  pig  iron  at  our  British  factory  last  summer  with  our  cost  m 
Schenectady,  and  we  are  actually  purchasing  pig  iron  delivered  that 
at  about  25  per  cent  less  than  we  are  paying  in  Schenectady. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  say  at  your  factory  in  England! 

Mr.  Rratt.  We  have  a  factory  at  Kugby,  England,  in  which  ^' 
own  a  controlling  interest. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  other  factories  abroad? 

Mr,  Pratt.  We  have  a  factory  in  which  we  have  a  controlliitf 
interest  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  believe  there  are  no  others  in  which  we  have  a  cea- 
trolling  interest  or  any  interest. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  there  others  in  which  you  are  interesled! 

Mr.  Pratt.  Only  through  affiliations  dating  back  to  prior  tintf 
when  we  did  have  a  financial  interest.    We  used  to  have  an  intert^ 
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in  a  factory  in  France  which  has  been  disposed  of — totally  sold  out. 
We  own,  I  believe,  not  one  dollar  of  stock  or  one  bond  in  that 
factory. 
Mr.  Hetburn.  Where  else  are  you  interested  ? 
Mr.  Pratt.  We  used  to  own  a  factory  in  Canada,  but  that  has 
been  sold  out.    We  do  not  own  one  sliare  or  one  bond  in  that 
factory. 
Senator  Heyburn.  How  recently  has  that  been  sold  out? 
Mr.  Pratt.  In  1893, 1  believe. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  any  others  in  England  or  Scotland 
or  Germany?. 

Mr.  Pratt.  None.    We  used  to  have  an  interest  in  a  factoiy  in 
Germany,  but  that  has  been  sold  out. 

Senator   Hetburn.    Your   only   remaining   large   interest   is   in 
England? 
Mr.  Pratt.  In  England. 
Senator  Heyburn.  How  large  is  that? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  factorjr  is  employing,  say,  3,500  or  4,000  people. 
Senator  Heyburn.  Has  it  an  equivalent  output  as  compared  with 
your  American  factory? 

Mr.  Pratt.  It  compares  favorably. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  does  it  compare  in  the  value  of  the  out- 
put of  an.  equivalent  4,000  workmen  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  a  diflScult  thing  to  say,  extremely  difficult,  be- 
c;ause  their  production  is  not  commensurate  with  ours.  We  can 
manufacture  in  very  large  quantities,  owing  to  our  larger  market. 
They  are  handicapped,  Senator — I  should  like  to  make  this  very 
^lear — by  having  to  make  practically  as  broad  a  line  of  apparatus 
md  supplies  in  that  little  factory,  because  relatively  it  is  a  little 
Factory,  as  we  have  to  make  in  our  works  here.  In  other  words, 
;hey  are  trying  to  do  with,  say,  3,500  people  what  we  are  trying  to 
io  with  35,000.  Consequently  their  production  is  what  we  call 
"cry  small.    That  means  it  is  essentially  more  expensive. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  other  large  manufacturers  than  your 
elf  are  there  in  England? 
Mr.  Pratt.  There  are  many. 
Senator  Heyburn.  Which  is  the  largest  one  ? 
Mr.  Pratt.  My  impression  is  that  the  British  Westinghouse  Co.  is 
he  largest. 
Senator  Heybutin.  How  does  that  compare  with  yours  in  size? 
Mr.  Pratt.  It  is  much  larger. 
Senator  Heyburn.  Much  larger  than  your  largest  American  fac- 

Mr.  Pratt.  Oh,  no;  their  British  factory  at  Manchester  is  much 
irger  than  ours  at  Rugby. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  does  it  compare  with  your  American 
Lisiness  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Mr.  Herr  could  tell  you  more  about  the  size  of  their 
ritish  factory  than  I  could. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  can  give  us  a  general  idea  as  to  whether 

is  larger  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Pratt.  My  impression  is  that  they  are  employing  somewhere 
i  the  neighborhood  of  8,000  people  at  Manchester. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  that  the  largest  English  factory? 
Mr.  Pratt.  My  impression  is  that  it  is. 
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Senator  Hj:yburn.  Then  the  English  business  is  made  up  of  i 
large  number  of  what  you  call  small  factories,  while  your  businesB 
on  this  side  is  made  up  of  one  large,  gigantic  factory;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  many  factories  on  this  side? 

Mr.  Pratt.  We  have  many  factories ;  yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then,  whto  you  speak  of  your  producing  om- 
half  of  that  produced  in  this  country 

Mr.  Pratt.  Which  I  think  is  an  overestimate. 

Senator  Heyburn  (continuing).  It  means  the  aggregate  product 
of  all  of  your  factories  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Wliich  is  the  largest  factory  you  have? 

Mr.  Pratt.  At  Schenectady. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  many  men  are  employed  there? 

Mr.  Pratt.  We  have  varying  numbers.  At  the  present  time,  1 
should  say  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  thousand  people  all  told. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  it  is  not  very  much  larger  than  the  largest 
one  you  have  in  England? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Very  much  larger.  The  largest  electrical  factory  in 
England  ? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
largest  one  in  England  employed  about  seven  or  eight  thousand 
people? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  so — the  Westinghouse  factory. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  your  largest  one  here  employs  abr«it 
twelve  to  thirteen  thousand? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Thirteen  to  fifteen  thousand. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  it  is  less  than  twice  as  large? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  many  factories  have  you  in  the  Unitd 
States? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say,  because  there  ar? 
a  number  of  little  factories  on  which  I  have  not  exact  data.  I  think 
I  can  give  you  an  adequate  idea,  however.  We  have  three  of  what 
we  term  our  larger  factories. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Where  are  they  ?   - 

Mr.  Pratt.  One  is  in  Schenectady,  which  is  the  largest ;  the  next 
largest  is  in  Lynn,  which  has  eight  to  nine  thousand  people  at  tk 

{)resent  time;  the  next  is  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Those  are  all  nor 
arge  factories.  We  have  a  new  plant  that  we  have  initiated  12 
Erie. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Those  are  the  ones  that  you  consider  as  ccjd- 
stituting  your  American  plant? 

Mr.  Pratt.  They  are  the  big  units. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  lesser  ones  are  of  minor  importance^  ani 
you  have  not  the  facts  as  to  how  many  of  them  there  are? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No. 

Senator  Heyburn.  When  you  speak  of  your  capital  inve*4«l^ 
have  you  spoken  of  that? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have  not  spoken  of  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Tell  us  the  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have  not  the  exact  n^res  in  regard  to  the  nggr^'-^ 
of  our  stock  and  bonds  before  me,  but  I  believe  it  is  very  clo?^  ^' 
$77,000,000,  mostly  stock. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  How  much  of  that  is  common  stock  and  how 
much  preferred? 

Mr.  Tratt.  We  have  no  preferred  or  common  stock.    They  are  all 
ordinary  shares. 
Senator  Hbtburn.  All  of  the  same  character? 
Mr.  Pratt.  All  of  the  same  character. 
Senator  Heyburn.  How  much  bonded  indebtedness  have  you? 
Mr.  Pratt.  It  is  a  very  small  quantity.    There  is  a  residue  of  two 
or  three  old  issues  of  bonds.     I  should  say  the  entire  bonded  indebt- 
edness was  less  than  $7,000,000.    Some  of  it  is  still  outstanding  that 
is  convertible,  and  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures;  but  it  is  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 
iSenator  Heyburn.  What  dividends  do  you  pay  on  your  stock  ? 
Mr.  Pratt.  Eight  per  cent. 
Senator  Heyburn.  What  surplus  have  you? 
Mr.  Pratt.  Roughly,  I  shoula  say  we  had  a  surplus  of  $27,000,000. 
Senator  Heyburn.  Can.y.ou  reduce  that  to  percentage? 
Mr.  Pratt.  That  vould  be  about  33^  per  cent  surplus — roughly  a 
third  surplus. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  will  say  33^  per  cent  surplus,  over  and 
above  your  dividends? 

Mr.  !rRATT.  Over  and  above  our  capital  and  bond  issues. 
Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  an  accumulated  surplus? 
Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  an  accumulated  surplus. 
Senator  Heyburn.  Where  is  that  ?    Has  it  been  put  back  into  your 
business? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Every  dollar  of  it — ^that  is,  into  plant  or  into  working 
capital  or  into  investments. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Your  plants  have  not  reached  the  stage  where 
they  need  renewing  so  much  as  adding  new  methods?  Is  that  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Pratt.  One  reason,  I  think,  that  this  company  has  been  suc- 
cessful is  that  it  is  continually  renewing  its  plants. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Has  the  surplus  been  covered  into  improve- 
xients,  or  is  it  still  carried  as  a  surplus? 
Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  your  question. 
Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  absorbed  the  surplus  by  improve- 
nents,  or  have  you  a  cash  surplus  of  33 J  per  cent? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  the  comoined  surplus  of  assets.  Part  of  that  is 
-epresented  in  cash,  part  in  investments,  and  part  in  plant.  That  is 
he  combined  surplus.    It  is  all  in  the  business. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  think  that  in  case  the  duty  should  be 
educed  then  you  would  have  to  meet  a  larger  amount  of  foreign 
ompetition  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  the 
[uty  is  substantially  reduced  it  will  mean  either  a  very  serious  re- 
el justment  of  cost  values  in  this  country,  or  else  a  decreased  output. 
Senator  Heyburn.  In  the  event  of  reduction  of  duties,  would  you 
nlarge  your  foreign  establishment  in  order  to  produce  material 
heaper  and  send  it  into  this  country  in  competition  with  the  Ameri- 
aji  mills? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  our  action  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
Kperience. 
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Senator  Heydurn.  The  question  of  whether  it  is  more  profiubk 
or  not? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes;  by  experience. 

Senator  Heybirn.  Then  j^ou  would  pay  your  wages  abroad! 

Mr.  Pratt.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  stay  there? 

Mr.  Pratj*.  Or  else  we  would  pay  less  wages.  If  we  did  not  pj 
them  abroad,  other  people  would. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  you  paid  less  wages  in  this  country,  tk« 
would  be  less  money  distributed  in  the  country  where  the  wages  were 
paid — in  this  countrj^? 

Mr.  Pratt..  Absolutely. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  you  paid  the  wages  abroad  as  a  substhoif 
for  any  wages  paid  here,  it  would  all  remain  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Pratt,  benator.,  there  is  not  the  slightest,  doubt  in  my  um 
that  if  this  dutj^  is  substantially  reduced  it  means  that  it  is  an  invi- 
tation to  increase  the  amount  of  wages  paid  and  the  amount  of  ne* 
plants  erected  abroad,  and  to  make  corresponding  decreases  in  thi^ 
country.    It  is  inevitable,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Heybi'rn.  Ann  it  would  be  a  complete  substitution  of  lb 
capital  and  its  profits  and  the  labor  in  this  country  by  the  Itbtf 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Absolutely.    I  can  see  no  other  outcome  to  it- 
Senator  HEiTirRN.  It  w^ould  be  a  complete  substitution  ? 

^fr.  Pratt.  Absolutely  a  substitution — a  total  loss. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  your  only  plant  in  Europe  is  locatd 
in  England? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir:  in  Rugby,  England. 

Senator  Williams.  I  note  here,  on  page  689  of  the  Monthly  S«> 
marj^  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Gu^- 
emment  reports  for  1909  of  our  exportation  of  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus for  electrical  and  scientific  purposes,  under  which  head  are  d^ 
ignated  telegraph  instruments,  telephones,  and  all  other  electzka! 
apparatus,  show  the  following:  In  1909  we  exported — this  is  U 
months  of  each  vear,  because  that  was  all  they  could  get  of  1911  vlwi 
they  prepared  the  report— $6,381,936  worth.  In  1910  that  had  it 
creased  to  $9,018,256  worth;  and  the  11  months  of  1911  it  had  ii- 
creased  to  $9,839,400  worth.  When  I  turn  to  the  imports  of  tbe 
same  place — it  happens  to  fall  in  between  india  rubber  and  ink  » 
the  list  in  both  places— that  is,  that  is  where  it  falls  here  among  la 
exports — ^when  T  turn  to  the  table  of  imports  I  find  none  at  all;  the? 
is  no  report  at  all  by  the  Government  of  any  imi)orts  of  electiv>l 
apparatus.  Of  course  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the*^  * 
not  a  dollar's  worth  imported. 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Williams.  But  it  means  they  are  very  small  if  thev  exfit 
at  all. 

Mr.  Pratt.  They  are  negligible,  in  other  words. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  the  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
is  only  about  $1,000,000  worth  exported  seems  to  be  a  mistake* 

Mvl  Pratt.  What  testimony  ? 

Senator  Williams.  And  your  testimony  to  the  effect  thai  rt"! 
tendency  was  to  increase  our  imports  and  decrease  our  exports.     J 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  beg  your  pardon  sir;  I  gave  no  such  testimoDj.  1 
said  nothing  about  a  tendency  to  decrease  our  exports ;  nothing  '•irf 
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Bvei:.  You  asked  for  an  expression  of  individual  opinion  on  the  im- 
ports. I  started,  to  say,  although  you  did  not  quite  allow  me  to  fin- 
ish, that  my  impression  from  individual  transactions  >^as  that  there 
vvas  an  apprecistble  tendency  to  import  where  there  has  not  been,  I 
had  in  mind,  to  be  exact,  at  the  present  time  one  contract  for  a  large 
turbine  which  is  going  to  be  imported.  The  contract  is  given  to  ^^l 
English  'firm  to  export  it  to  this  country.  I  know  of  several  con- 
txacts  for  what  are  called  ironclad  switch  control  for  central  stations 
svhich  are  to  be  imported  into  this  country.  That  is  the  tendency  I 
referred  to.    It  is  something  that  has  not  existed  before. 

Senator  Williams.  The  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  made 
up  of  the  imports  and  the  exports.  You  understand  what  I  mean  by 
the  net  balance? 

Mr.  Pbatt.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  This  seems  to  be  an  export  article  and  not  an 
Import  article. 

Mr,  Prati\  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Because  the  imports  are  so  infinitesimal  that 
the  Government  does  not  even  mention  them.  The  exports  ija  1909 
were,  in  round  numbers,  six  and  a  third  millions;  in  1910  they  had 
^•own  to  nine  millions,  in  round  numbers;  and  in  11  months  of  1911 
they  had  grown  to  nine  millions  and  tliree-quarters,  in  round  num- 
bers. So  that  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  exportations,  if  these 
Bgures  are  correct ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Williams.  And  of  net  exports — net  balance? 

Mr.  Pratt.  If  this  remark  is  pertinent,  I  want  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  our  company  is  concerned,  we  shall  spare  no  legitimate  effort  to 
increase  those  exports  in  every  possible  way. 

Senator  Williams.  Why,  nobody  in  the  world  imagines  that  yon 
would  spare  any,  or  spare  any  efforts  to  make  money  in  any  other 
way  you  could. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Anything  we  can  do  to  export,  to  increase  the  prestige 
^f  the  American  manufacturers  abroad,  we  shall  do.  I  should  like, 
doweyer,  to  point  out  what  I  think  is  a  very  interesting  thing  here ; 
that  is,  it  may  be  interesting. 

Senator  Si3imok8.  Why  not  state,  right  in  that  connection,  where 
yon  export  that  amount? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes;  I  think  I  can  throw  a  little  light  upon  that  mat- 
ter. We  believe — in  fact,  we  feel  that  we  know — that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  able  to  export  as  we  do  to  England  and  as  we 
Jo  to  Japan  and  as  we  do  to  Canada  is  not  because  we  can  produce 
cheaper  than  they  can  in  those  countries,  because  that  is  not  so,  but 
it  is  because  we  have  patent  protection.  And  that  is  cme  of  the 
reasons  for  our  foreign  trade.  I  do  not  believe  you  gentlemen  can 
hBrve  any  conception  of  what  we  spend  in  developing  this  business, 
what  our  engineering  corps  is,  the  class  of  men  we  have  to  develop 
this  new  industry  and  have  had  for  20  years,  and  the  hazards  of  the 
business.  They  are  something  tremendous.  Now,  naturally,  we 
make  inventions  and  very  far-reaching  ones.  The  only  way  in  which 
we  have  been  able  to  cover  ourselves  m  these  vast  expenses  is  to  at- 
tempt to  retain  our  property  rights  in  foreign  countries. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  take  out  these  patents  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Williams.  And  everywhere  else? 
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Mr.  Pratt.  Everywhere  we  can  take  them  out^ 

Senator  Williabis.  You  have  patent  protection,  and  you  wist 
American  law  protection,  too;  and  you  have  got  patents  protecting 
you  in  this  country,  have  you? 

Mr.  Pratt.  To  some  extent. 

Senator  Wdluams.  To  every  extent  that  you  can  get  the  patents, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  To  every  extent  we  can. 

Senator  Wili.tams.  Wherever  you  had  a  patentable  article  you  hid 
enough  intelligence  to  find  it  out,  and  you  have  had  it  patented,  hiTt 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  We  have  endeavored  to  do  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  some  of  these  exports  are  made  t» 
England,  where  you  have  this  big  factory? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Some  of  them — a  very  few.  I  will  explain  to  you.  if  it 
will  be  of  interest,  that  we  have  facilities  for  making  veiT 
apparatus  at  our  American  works.  The  trade  which  the  Ei 
company  can  command  would  not  be  enough  to  justify*  the  duplici- 
tion  of  those  f acilties.  We  can  send  there  a  few  articles  siipplementil 
to  their  line. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  any  of  the  articles  which  you  send  to 
England  produced  in  your  English  factories? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No  ;  I  should  say  nothing. 

Senator  Simmons.  None  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  should  say  practically  nothing — ^none  that  I  can  cob- 
ceive  of.  They  are  simply  supplemental  to  business  which  they  ol 
transact. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  do  you  sell  the  output  of  your  En|:]i4 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Almost  exclusively  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Britii 
colonies,  and  some  in  Japan. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  sell  any  in  any  of  the  other  countris 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  Pratt.  We  sell  practically  nothing  on  the  Continent.  I  d» 
not  think  the  British  manufacturers  can  export  to  the  Continent.  I 
think  the  German  market  is  completely  closed  to  them,  and  also  tk 
French  market,  by  protective  duties. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  going  to  England  to  establish  a  factory  te 
the  manufacture  of  the  same  articles  you  manufacture  in  this  ooui' 
try,  why  do  you  go  to  the  only  free-trade  country  in  Europe  to  est^ 
lish  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Simply  because  wages  are  so  much  cheaper  there 
we  can  afford  to  manufacture  there. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  we  have  been  hearing,  here,  that  wages 
cheaper  in  Germany  than  they  were  in  England. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  is  it,  if  the  tariff  affects  the  price  of 
as  it  is  contended,  that  wages  are  higher  in  this  free-trade  country 
England  than  they  are  in  the  highly  protected  countries  of 
like  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Why  is  it  they  are  not  so  cheap  in  England  as 
are  in  the  highly  protected  countries? 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  wages  were  cheaper  in  Germany 
in  England. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  ask  you  why  it  is.  Germany  is  a  highly-pro- 
tected country,  and  England  is  not  a  protected  country.  Why  is  it, 
over  there,  with  these  two  countries  almost  conti^ous,  if  the  tariff 
affects  wages  like  you  gentlemen  say  it  does  in  this  country,  that  in 
Germany,  where  they  have  protection,  wages  are  not  as  high  as  they 
are  in  England,  where  they  nave  free  trade? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  that  can  be  understood. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  get  your  explanation  of  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  have  thought  about  it. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have  thought  about  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  you  have  had  some  experience  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have  thought  about  it  a  good  deal,  and  to  my  mind 
it  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way 

Senator  Simmons.  While  you  are  making  the  explanation,  if  that 
is  so,  with  reference  to  Europe— that  is  to  say,  if  in  JBngland  the  only 
free-trade  country,  wages  are  higher  than  they  are  in  the  protectee! 
countries  of  Europe — tell  us  why  it  is  that  protection  in  this  country 
makes  wages  here  so  much  higher,  as  you  claim,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  obviously  takes  some  explanation;  but  I  think  it 
?an  be  understood. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  should  like  to  have  you  go  into  that  subject. 

Mr.  Pratt.  If  you  will  bear  with  me,  perhaps  I  can  throw  a  little 
ight  on  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  It's  a  puzzle  to  me,  and  I  want  to  get  the  ex- 
>lanation  of  it. 

Mr.  Pra^t.  Outside  of  semifinished  materials,  and  things  of  that 
rind,  some  materials  are  cheaper  abroad  than  they  are  here.  But  we 
vrill  disregard  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  we  not  as  much  raw  material  as  any  coun- 
r  J  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  we  have;  but  when  you  come  to  put  it  into  the 
orm  of  pig  iron,  there  is  a  great  deal  oi  labor  that  goes  into  it,  and 
therefore  pig  iron  is  more  expensive  here  than  it  is  in  England.  But 
am  just  leading  up  to  this  point:  Let  us  just  disregard  that  for 
3.e  time  being.  The  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  be- 
fveen  the  European  countries  and  this  country  is  wages.  If  we  are 
oing  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  there  is  just 
nie  thing  in  a  broad  way  that  we  can  do  to  get  it  down,  and  that  is 
>  revise  our  labor  charge.  Therefore  we  are  protecting  that  labor 
xarge  with  this  protective  tariff  more  preeminently  than  any  other 
em  that  goes  into  the  cost  of  production.  You  take  the  tariff  in 
^^rmany.  You  do  not  hear  talk  there — at  least  I  have  not  when 
liave  been  over — about  protecting  any  particular  class,  protecting 
i^  labor.    They  are  protecting  German  trade,  and  they  are  doing 

very  effectively.  Tneir  tariff  is  such  that  where  they  are  good 
fiL nufacturers — and  they  are  rapidly  becoming  exceedingly  ffood  man- 
:£Ecturers  in  almost  every  line — their  tariff  is  high  enough  so  that 
i  ^h  their  very  low  labor  others  can  not  import  there.  They  do  not 
low  their  domestic  costs  to  go  up  so  as  to  meet  the  limit  of  the  tariff. 
t^t;  there  is  a  concentrated  effort  to  keep  their  cost  of  production 
^-«vn,  so  that  they  shall  not  only  control  their  domestic  market,  but 
^y  shall  control  the  export  markets  of  the  world.  I  think  these 
3i,t:ements  in  regard  to  tne  German  wages  being  less  than  English 
B,^es  are  entirely  sound.    The  result  is  that  the  cost  of  production 
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in  (irerinany  is  low,  and  it  gives  them  an  advantage  in  the  exffsi 
markets  of  the  world  which  is  tremendous,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  do  control  for  their  own  manufacturers  their  domestic  market 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  we  not  exporting  to  the  neutral  marbti 
of  the  world,  in  proportion  to  our  output,  iibout  as  much  as  Ger- 
many is  in  proportion  to  its  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  should  say  not ;  I  have  not  those  exact  figures. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  difference  is  not  so  very  great,  is  it? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  should  think  it  would  be. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  marte 
of  the  world  as  well  as  they  are,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Pratt.  We  are ;  but  it  is  a  very  much  harder  struggle  for  ^ 
than  for  them. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  seen  recently  that  our  exports  of  prod- 
ucts last  year  amounted  to  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  pretty  large,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Tremendous. 

Senator  Simmons.  One  of  the  objects  we  have  in  view — ^I  mas 
the  majority  party — in  imposing  a  protective  tariff,  is  to  protect  om 
domestic  market,  and  enable  lis  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  also,  is  i 
not? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  we  have  the  same  object  in  view  tlii 
Germany  has? 

Mr.  RiATT.  Absolutely;  of  course. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  that  the  German  tariff  does  not  hdf 
the  laborer? 

Mr.  Pratt.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  does. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  should  it  help  them  here,  then  ?  We  tft 
both  struggling  for  exactly  the  same  thing.  The  difference  betirett 
our  export  trade  and  theirs,  in  proportion  to  our  output,  is  not  very 

§:'eat ;  and  yet  you  say  that  the  tariff  does  not  help  the  laborer  a 
ermanv;  but  it  does  here. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Let  us  take  the  export  trade  in  electrical  appartte 
My  predecessor  here  has  just  stated,  I  believe,  that  his  company  ex- 
ported some  $2,000,000  worth ;  I  suppose  that  is  about  5  per  cent  d 
their  output.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  ti^ 
business;  5  per  cent  of  their  total  production?  I  think  ours  roa 
a  little  heavier. 

Senator  Williams.  What  product  is  it  you  are  talking  about  no*- 

Mr.  Pratt.  Mr.  Herr  just  gave  evidence,  I  believe,  that  they  tf 
ported  $2,000,000  worth. 

Senator  Williams.  That  what  did? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  Westinghouse  Electrical  Manufacturing  Co. 

Senator  Williams.  That  one  company? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes ;  and  that  their  total  output  was  something  in  ^ 
neighborhood  of  forty  millions.    If  so,  that  is  5  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmoks.  You  say  about  a  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  prrf 
ucts  were  exported,  taking  all  of  our  manufactured  products? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  isf  not  the  manufactured  products. 
cotton,  wheat,  and  grftin  of  all  kinds. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  manufactured   p 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  figure  is  lower.  ' 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  said  I  had  seen  it  stated,  and  I  was  asking 
this  gentleman  about  it,  and  I  understood  him  to  acquiesce  in  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 
Mr.  Pratt.  Is  petroleum  a  manufactured  article? 
Senator  Williams.  The  amount  is  nine  millions. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  the  large  export  of  our 
manufactured    products    last    year;    I    think    something    near    a 
bUlion  dollars. 
The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  our  exports  of  products  of  oil  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  what  it  includes;  I  was  asking 
the  gentleman. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  includes  everything. 

Senator  Smmons.  You  know  our  total  exports  last  year  were  more 
than  a  billion  dollars? 
Senator  Smoot.  Xo. 

Senator  Williams.  Right  here  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
witness  to  the  following,  under  this  same  heading,  electrical  ap- 
pliances, telegraph  instruments,  telephones,  and  all  others.  I  find 
we  exported  in  1910  to  the  United  Kingdom — which  is  Great  Brit- 
ain—$505,916  worth. 
Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  that  increased  in  1911  to  $648,707  worth. 
That  we  exported  to  the  balance  of  Europe — they  have  not  got  the 
countries  down  separately,  but  it  includes  Geiinany,  although  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  exported  any  other  to  that  country  or  not — 
in  1910  $267,039  worth,  which  increased  in  1911  to  $390,877  worth. 
Mr.  Pratt.  Senator,  do  you  suppose  this  would  have  any  influence 
on  that:  Assume  that  in  1910  the  German  manufacturers  were  quite 
busy,  very  busy;  assume  that  in  1911  they  were  flooded  with  orders, 
could  not  meet  the  demands:  Do  you  suppose  that  would  have  any 
tendency  to  increase  the  exports  ? 
Senat<)r  Williams.  Yes. 
Mr.  Pratt.  That  condition  existed. 
Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  that  was  the  case? 
Mr.  Pratt.  That  was  the  case. 
Senator  Williams.  Let  me  go  on  with  these  figures. 
Mr.  Pratt.  So  much  so  that  in  a  German  factory  which  I  know 
of  personally  they  were  operating  24  hours  a  day. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  know  that,  that  is  another  matter;  I 
io  not  know  it,  and  I  require  some  evidence  of  it.    I  find  that  we 
exported  to  Canada  in  1910,  $2,405,387  worth  of  these  things. 
Mr.  PIratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  in  1911  that  increased  to  $3,181,553  worth. 
'Jan  you  give  the  reason  for  that  increase?  Do  you  give  the  same 
•eason  for  that  increase  to  Canada  as  you  did  for  tne  increase  to 
jrermany  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No.  I  will  give  you  a  suggestion;  whether  it  is  a 
•eason  or  not  you  can  determine  for  yourself.  There  are  a  ffreat 
nany  very  important  new  installations  being  made  in  Canada  of 
lydroelectric  power  plants,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  require 
he  utmost  advanced  skill  in  the  art.  The  transmission  is  up  to 
00,000  volts,  and  even  higher.  There  are  few  people,  relativelv 
ew  engineers  and  manufacturers,  in  the  world  who  nave  the  skill 
,nd  the  knowledge  which  makes  them  competent  to  handle  that  kind 
f  aj^af atus. 
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Senator  Williams.  And  we  are  the  ones  who  have  it.  are  we  I 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  say,  speaking  for  my  own  company,  and  fer  other 
American  companies,  tney  have  exported  a  very  appreciable  quantity 
of  that  verj-  advanced  apparatus  that  we  call  high-tension  triiis- 
formers. 

Senator  Willams.  Then  we,  as  Americans,  are  the  people  who  Lave 
that  advantage? 

Mr.  Pratt.  We  have  that  skill  for  the  time  being. 

Senator  Williams.  And  that  is  an  advantage,  is  it  not,  ju^t  as 
much  as  anything  else? 

Mr.  Pratt.  As  long  as  we  can  hold  it,  until  the  other  people  cttch 
up  with  us. 

Senator  Williams.  But  if  we  are  smarter  than  their  people,  wf 
are  rather  apt  to  remain  smarter,  are  we  not  ?  In  Cuba  I  find  that 
we  exported,  in  1910,  $617,871  worth,  and  that  increased  in  1911  to 
$558,837  worth.  I  find  that  in  Brazil,  in  1910,  we  exported  $1,68J«.- 
47()  worth,  and  that  that  increased  to  $1,867,670  worth  in  1911.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Brazil  and  Cuba  were  having  such  large  aci^fss 
so  that  their  factories  could  not  fill  the  orders,  or  what  not. 

Mr.  Pratt.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  they  were  not 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  this  extra  American  skill  w<.ii]d 
prevail  there  as  much  as  anvwhere.  That  will  prevail  anywh«t. 
will  it  not,  unless  it  meets  witn  equal  skill  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Not  everywhere,  because  those  conditions  do  ni 
always  exist. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  you  or  are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  tian 
the  Canadians  give  Great  Britain  a  preferential  duty? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  we  exported  those  things  into  Caiui4 
over  the  preferential  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  As  far  as  the  English  manufacturer.*-  -^ 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  the  Germans  have  no  advantge  of :' 
To  go  on,  I  find,  when  we  cet  to  Japan,  that  we  exported  into  Japii 
$554,789  worth  in  1910,  which  increased  to  $672,670  worth  in  1911. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  to  all  other  countries — I  do  not  kc*' 
what  they  are— we  exported  $907,477  worth  in  1910,  ajid  in  1911 1 
had  increased  to  $1,079,167  worth.  In  other  words,  we  are  expordi^ 
these  goods,  if  these  figures  be  true,  are  we  not,  into  the  neuut 
markets  of  the  world  ana  into  Europe  itself?  Now,  you  were  talkia 
a  moment  ago  about  what  an  immense  advantage  the  small  wi^ 
gave  the  German  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  How  is  it  that  Germany  thinks  it  neeessarrv 
protect  herself  with  a  protective  tariff  against  Great  Britain' 
against  us,  when  Great  Britain  pays  more  wages  and  we  pay 

Mr.  Pratt.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very  difficult  thine  to  e: . 

Senator  Williams.  If  that  is  the  sole  cause  of  it,  why  is  i"i^ 
think  you  said  a  moment  ago  that  Germany  had  a  very  hig~ 
tective  tariff? 

Mr.  Pratf.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  said  it  was  a  protective 
I  did  not  say  a  very  high  protective  tariff.    I  am  not  a  G 
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WEDNESDAY,  MABXS  6,  1912. 

Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D,  O. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  McCumber,  Smoot,  Gal- 
linger,  and  Simmons* 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  TAMES  LOED,  OF  LEBANON  PA.,  SEFBESENT* 
nrO  THE  AMEBICAN  IBON  &  STEEL  MANTTFACTXTBINQ  CO.,  OF 
LEBANON  AND  BEABINQ,  PA. 

Mr.  Lord  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Wheelwright,  vice 
president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Iron  &  Nail  Works  Co. ;  Mr.  George 
b.  Shimer,  president  of  The  Milton  Manufacturing  Co.;  Mr.  John 
C.  Brown,  general  manager  of  The  Canton  Iron  &  Steel  Works;  Mr. 
Edward  Ehlers,  president  of  the  Rockaway  Boiling  Mill ;  Mr.  W.  W. 
Tight,  president  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  Iron  &  Steel  Co. ;  Mr.  John 
P.  Sylvester,  treasurer  of  The  Sylvester  Co.;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Brod- 
head,  of  the  Scranton  Bolt  &  Nut  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Lord.  James  Lord. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  at  Lebanon? 

Mr.  Lord.  At  Lebanon,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  What  concern  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  American  Iron  &  Steel  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Lebanon  and  Beading. 

The  Chairman,  miiat  are  their  products? 

Mr.  Lord.  Their  products  are  bar  iron,  bolts,  nuts,  and  f orgings. 

The  Chairman.  Forgings? 

Mr.  Lord.  That  is,  car  forgings. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  and  state  to  the  committee  your 
views  on  this  metal  bill? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  am  representing  to-day,  in  company  with  eight  gen- 
tlemen who  have  come  from  different  parts  of  the  East,  25  rolling 
mills  that  manufacture  bar  iron  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
and  that  stretch  from  Elnoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Portland,  Me.  These 
companies  sell  their  products,  for  the  most  part,  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  largely  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  points.  Conse- 
quently, this  bill,  if  passed,  would  put  the  burden  of  foreign  compe- 
tition largely  on  these  eastern  mills,  because  the  freight  from  our 
lifferent  mills  to  coast  points  is  just  about  equivalent  to  the  freight 
-rom  European  competing  points.  For  instance,  our  freight  to  New 
ifork  v^^ould  be  10  cents,  while  practically  the  same  rate  could  be 
obtained  from  Liverpool  or  from  Antwerp. 

The   Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  your  estab- 
isliment  ? 
Mr.  Lord.  Four  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry? 
Mr.   Lord.  As  nearly  as  t  have  been  able  to  estimate,  there  is 
30,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  the  rolling  mills  I  represent,  and 
0,(300  employees. 
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The  Chairman.  Four  thousand  men  in  your  particular  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  Lebanon  ? 

Mr.  Lord.  At  Lebanon  and  Reading. 

This  would  bear  most  heavily  upon  our  labor,  because  labor  is 
high  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  greatest  labor  market  in  the 
world,  and  necessarily  the  labor  is  coming  over  from  other  corn- 
tries.  Consequently  when  we  get  the  price  of  labor  up  it  is  im- 
Sossible  to  get  it  down.  ^  At  least  we  know  of  no  way  that  has  been 
iscovered  so  far  of  getting  it  down. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  no  desire  to  get  it  down  unless  it  k 
absolutely  necessary,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Lord.  We  are  anxious  to  keep  it  up.  Li  Grermany,  whid 
would  compete  with  us,  the  labor  is  not  protected  to  any  extent  by 
their  high  tariff,  because  they  have  a  superabundance  of  labor. 
Consequently  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  their  labor 
can  be  affected  by  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anjthin^  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  wages  paia  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  otbe 
States  that  have  these  industries  and  those  paid  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Lord.  As  nearly  as  I  can  find  out  we  pay  in  roliing-niill  woit 
about  double  what  the  Germans  do.  The  wages  paid  in  Belgium  are 
the  lowest  of  any  of  the  European  countries  I  have  heara  of,  and 
in  England  they  are  the  highest.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  com- 
peting countries. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  exjjort  any  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Lord.  We  export  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  bar  in*. 
We  send  a  little  to  the  West  India  Islands. 

Canada  has  a  high  tariff  against  us.  The  manufacturers  tfaeit 
get  our  scrap  iron  rree,  and  it  places  them  in  a  position  to  thio* 
ttieir  surjjlus  product  into  this  country.  It  does  not  seeni  to  me  to  be 
good  business  policy  to  give  them  tnat  opportunity  without  bde? 
able  to  hit  back. 

As  nearl^r  as  I  can  fi^re  the  ad  valorem  duty  proposed  in  Hooai 
bill  18642,  it  would  brinff  the  duty  on  bar  iron  to  $2  a  ton.  Tl* 
present  duty  is  $6.72,  and  imder  the  Dingley  bill  it  was  $13.44.  Sfl 
this  proposition  is  getting  down  pretty  close  to  free  trade.  It  woidd 
be  actually  free  trade  so  far  as  the  result  to  the  eastern  milk  5 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  hurt  so  much  the  mills  west  of  At 
Alleghenies? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  large  steel  companies  in  the  Middle  West  wooU 
be  protected  in  all  of  their  interior  trade  by  the  distance  from  tk 
coast. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  with  you  any  list  showing  the  diffeieait 
between  the  wage  paid  in  this  country  and  that  paid  in  foreip 
countries?  ' 

Mr.  Lord.  I  have  not  such  a  list,  but  my  information  comes  largd^ 
from  gentlemen  who  have  investigated  the  matter  abroad^  and  afc« 
from  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  present  rate  is  your  business  p««- 
perous? 

Mr.  Lord.  Our  business  is  not  prosperous  or  profitable   at 
present  time,  and  was  not  during  the  past  year. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  present  rates  your  profits  have  not 
been  unreasonable,  have  they? 

Mr.  LoBD.  Under  the  present  rates  our  profits  did  not  enable  us  to 
cover  the  dividend  we  paid  last  year — 7  per  cent.    In  other  words, 
we  did  not  earn  more  than  half  oi  our  dividend. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  paid  your  dividend  from  your  surplus? 
Mr.  LoKD.  From  our  surplus. 

Senator  Smoot.  Prices  are  very  low  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time,  however,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Lord.  Prices  are  extremely  low.  ' 

Senator  Smoot.  And  they  are  rather  high  abroad,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Lord.  I  think  thej  are  higher  in  England  than  in  the  other 
countries ;  but  England  is  not  able  to  stand  the  competition  of  Ger- 
many, because  a  great  many  of  the  German  iron  and  steel  goods  go 
into  England. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  concerns  you  represent  running  on  full 
time  now,  or  what  proportion  of  their  maximum  output  are  they 
making? 

Mr.  Lord.  They  are  running  on  very  slow  time.  Several  of  tbem 
have  shut  down  altogether.  In  fact,  naif  a  dozen  or  more  of  them 
have  shut  down  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  that  are  running  are  running  on  about 
what  percentage  of  their  normal  full  output  ? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  am  unable  to  say,  exactly,  but  I  doubt  if  any  of  them 
are  running  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  own  concern  doing? 
Mr.  Lord.  We  are  rimning  about  75  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  in  regard  to  bar  iron.  The  gentlemen  who 
are  here  were  sent  as  a  conmiittee  from  a  meeting  of  the  eastern  bar- 
iron  manufacturers,  and  they  have  prepared  a  short  brief  which  is 
signed  by  eight  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  leave  it,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  rec- 
ord as  part  of  your  statement. 
Mr.  Lord.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  do  so. 

The  brief  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Lord's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lord.  With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  say  something 
now  in  regard  to  the  bolt  and  nut  and  spike  industrv. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on 
any  subject,  Mr.  Lord. 

Mr.  Lord.  Owing  to  a  mix-up  in  dates  the  gentlemen  who  were  to 
speak  in  regard  to  that  matter  were  unable  to  get  here.  Probably 
there  would  have  been  15  or  20  of  them  here,  otherwise.  I  did  not 
expect  to  say  anything  about  it,  and  I  am*  practically  alone. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  leave  with  the  stenographer  a 
list  of  those  who  had  intended  to  be  present. 
Mr.  Lord.  I  will  do  so. 

The  list  referred  to  was  subsequently  handed  to  the  stenographer 
by  Mr.  Lord,  and  is  as  follows:  W.  F.  McKenzie,  vice  president 
Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Co.:  W.  S.  Comly,  Rensell,  Birdsall  & 
"Ward  Bolt  &  Nut  Co. ;  W.  S.  Hitchcock,  vice  president  Upson  Nut 
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Co. ;  Ralph  H.  Plumb,  Buffalo  Bolt  Co. ;  George  S.  Shimer,  Milta 
Manuf  acturinff  Co. ;  Marshall  D.  Zehnder,  Scranton  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.; 
Clement  R.  Hoopes,  Hoopes  &  Townsend  Co. ;  Henry  Holt,  Lamsoa 
&  Sessions  Co.;  James  Lord,  American  Iron  &  Steel  Manufactur- 
inff  Co. 

Mr.  LoBD.  The  present  bill  puts  spikes,  nuts,  and  washers  on  the 
free  list^  with  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  bolts.  All  of  the  concerns  min- 
ufactunng  these  items,  with  the  exception  of  spikes  to  some  extent 
are  small  concerns  as  compared  with  the  large  steel  corporaticms. 
The  large  steel  corporations  make  spikes  to  some  extent,  but  they  do 
not  make  the  machine  bolts,  carriage  bolts,  washers,  rivets,  or  nuts. 
There  are  about  35  of  these  manufacturers,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recti 
and  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  the  capital  employed  Ls  about 
$50,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry! 

Mr.  Lord.  I  am  unable  to  say  that,  but  I  think  in  the  neighborhood 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand.  In  the  first  place,  spikes  are  used 
altogether  bv  the  railroads.  The  nuts  and  washers  are  used  princi- 
pally by  railroads.  So  the  effect  of  putting  those  items  on  the  free 
list  would  be  to  benefit  the  railroads  altogemer  at  the  expense  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  coming  at  a  time  when  there  is  practically  iw 
profit  in  the  manufacture  of  bolts  and  nuts  and  rivets,  it  seems  lib 
hitting  a  man  when  he  is  down.  I  do  not  think  any  manufacturer  ii 
the  United  States  is  getting,  at  the  present  time,  1  per  cent  abov* 
cost  on  the  item  of  nuts  and  spikes  and  washers. 

The  Chairman.  These  articles  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  tb 

laying  of  rails? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  spikes  are  used  exclusively  in  the  laying  of  rail: 
The  nuts  and  the  washers  find  their  largest  customers  with  the  rail 

roads. 

In  the  meeting  which  sent  me  here  the  horseshoe  manufacture 
were  also  represented ;  but  my  concern  does  not  make  horseshoe 
With  your  permission  I  will  now  introduce  Mr.  Wheelwright,  of  tl 
Old  Dominion  Iron  &  Nail  Works  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  51 
Wheelwright. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Lord  is  as  follows : 

American  Iron  &  Steel  Manufacturing  Co^ 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  March  4,  19fi 

Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  , 

Chairman  of  the  Fina/nce  Committee, 

United  fitates  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  We  appear  before  you  in  the  interests  of  the  owners  and  i 
ployees  of  25  rolling  mills,  manufacturing  iron  bars  in  the  territory  ^ast 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  extending  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Knoxvillc,  Te 
to  protest  against  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  iron  and  steel  bars,  as  profW 
in  House  bill  18842,  now  being*  considered  by  you. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill  would  be  to  place  the  burden  of  fon 
competition  directly  upon   eastern  manufacturers  in   the   territory    aboTe 

scribed. 

The  freight  from  said  eastern  rolling  mills  to  Atlantic  coast  points  dU 
but  little  from  the  freight  from  Liverpool,  Antwerp,  and  Bremen  to  tbe  s 
points— to  some  coast  points  the  foreign  freight  ^ould  be  less. 

Thus  every  vestige  of  protection  would  be  taken  from  your  petitioners.  « 
the  Interior  trade  of  the  large  steel  corporations  In  the  Middle  West  wt*«li 
protected  by  their  distance  from  the  coast. 
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The  priuclpai  reason  why  bars  can  not  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  In  foreign 
competing  countries  is  because  the  labor  is  very  much  higher  here  than  there. 
With  the  same  labor  cost  here  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars  as  in  Belgium 
and  Germany,  we  would  not  fear  their  competition. 

At  the  present  time  Belgium  steel  bars  are  offered  at  1.06,  duty  paid,  to 
Pacific  coast  points — this  price  is  equivalent  to  90  cents  per  100  pounds  at 
Pittsburgh — a  price  which  has  not  been  reached  by  the  large  steel  corporations 
even  under  present  depressed  conditions. 

The  tariff  on  bar  iron  under  the  Dlngley  bill  was  $13,44  per  gross  ton ;  the 
Payne  bill  reduced  this  to  $6.72;  the 'proposed  bill  makes  it  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which,  at  present  time,  we  estimate  would  be  ?2. 

If  the  proposed  bill  is  Intended  to  increase  the  revenue  by  the  importation 
of  bars,  It  may  add  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Federal  revenue  by 
destroying  the  value  of  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  represented 
by  your  petitioners. 

In  addition  to  our  protest  against  the  destructive  feature  of  the  proposed 
reduction  we  strongly  object  to  the  ad  valorem  method,  which  has  had  no 
advocates  among  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  since  1846 ;  but  our  strongest 
protest  Is  against  any  reduction  on  iron  and  steel  bars  so  soon  after  the  duty 
has  been  cut  In  half. 

Our  Canadian  neighbors  have  duties  against  our  manufactured  products 
which  are  prohibitive,  but  they  admit  scrap  Iron  (which  Is  the  raw  material 
for  making  iron  bars)  entirely  free  of  duty. 

Thus  the  home  market  of  their  rolling  mills  is  insured  by  this  protection, 
and  they  would  be  In  position  to  dump  their  surplus  product  Into  the  United 
States  at  or  below  their  cost. 

This  dumping  of  the  surplus  on  foreign  markets  Is  considered  good  business 
in  competing  countries  for  such  "portion  of  their  product  as  can  not  be  sold 
at  home. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  Lord,  president  American  &  Steel  Manufacturing  Ck>. ;  Thos. 
S.  Wheelwright,  vice  president  Old  Dominion  Iron  &  Nail  Works 
Co.;  Geo.  S.  Shlmer,  president  The  Milton  Manufacturing  Co.; 
Jno.  C.  Brown,  general  manager  The  Canton  Iron  &  Steel  Works ; 
Edward  Ehlers,  president  Rockaway  Rolling  Mill;  H.  H.  Light, 
president  Lebanon  Valley  Iron  &  Steel  Co.;  John  P.  Sylvester, 
treasurer  The  Sylvester  Co. ;  Scranton  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  by  C.  E. 
Brodhead. 

STATEMENT  OF  HR.  THOMAS  S.  WHEELWBIOHT,  OF  RICHMOND, 
VA.,  BEPBESENTING  THE  OLD  DOMINION  IBON  &  NAU 
WOBKS  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Thomas  S.  Wheelwright. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  In  Eichmond,  Va. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  The  Old  Dominion  Iron  &  Nail  Works  Co.,  of 
JRichmond. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  manufacture? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Bar  iron,  nails,  shoes,  railway  spikes,  bolts, 
iind  nuts. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  and  make  your  statement? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Mr,  I^rd  has  already  stated  the  case  of  the 
l:>ar  iron  and  steel  manufacturers.  Our  product  is  largely  made  up 
of  those  items,  but  nothing  has  been  said  so  far  in  regard  to  the  horse- 
shoe end  of  it. 

As  I  understand,  horseshoes  are  on  the  free  list  of  the  Underwood 
l^ill.  We  look  witn  great  apprehension  to  the  competition  we  shall 
xTieet  from  Canada  if  that  bill  becomes  a  law.    There  are  three  large 
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manufacturers  of  horseshoes  in  Canada,  and  I  presume  that  if  they 
ran  full  time  they  could  supply  double  the  quantity  of  horseshoe 
that  would  be  consumed  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  attempted  to  figure  out  how  the  elimini- 
tion  of  this  duty  would  affect  the  consumer?  Would  it  perceptibh 
benefit  him? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  I  do  not  se.e  how  it  would,  for  this  reason: 
Horseshoes  are  now  selling  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  it 
about  the  same  price.  I  have  gotten  some  information  from  Mont- 
real, and  their  prices  on  horseshoes  are  about  the  same  as  mine  at 
Richmond  at  this  time.  The  prices  of  labor  and  material  in  Canadi 
are  about  the  same.  They  now  have  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  I  tiiink. 
on  horseshoes  going  into  Canada.  What  I  fear,  in  case  this  bill 
should  become  a  law,  is  that  they  would  run  their  factories  full  tiioe 
and  dump  their  surplus  product  on  us.  That  would  be  a  veiy  serioos 
matter. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  price  of  horseshoes  to-day? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Around  $3.50  a  keg.  There  are  a  great  manj 
sizes  and  styles,  but  that  is  the  average. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  100  pounds  in  a  keg? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  the  farmer  would  pay  less  for  shoe- 
ing his  horses  all  around  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  horseshoes? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  I  do  not  think  he  would.  The  average  num- 
ber of  shoes  in  a  keg  is  said  to  be  100,  or  probably  a  little  more;  and 
3^  cents  per  horseshoe  does  not  look  to  me  like  very  much.    I  have  i 

glace  in  the  country,  and  I  pay  $1  for  shoeing  horses,  and  I  alwijs 
ave  paid  $1 ;  and  when  horseshoes  were  sold  at  almost  twice  wlut 
they  are  selling  at  now  I  still  paid  a  dollar.  It  seems  that  the  mas 
who  puts  them  on  gets  the  difference.  There  is  a  very  small  profe 
on  them  at  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Thirty  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Canada. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Senator  McCumber  wants  to  know  what  the  pres- 
ent duty  is  under  the  United  States  law. 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  here  objecting  to  any  change,  irt 
you  ? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Yes;  particularly  with  regard  to  Canada.be 
cause  their  conditions  are  such  that  they  could  put  their  surplus  prcxi' 
uct  off  on  us,  and  we  would  have  no  way  of  getting  back,  ihef 
would  have  a  wall  that  we  would  find  ourselves  up  against. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  duty  proposed  in  the  pendinf 
bill? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  The  duty  is  nothing.  They  are  on  the  tw 
list.  The  case  of  horseshoes  is  much  worse  than  that  of  bars,  nofe 
bolts,  or  anything  else  that  we  make. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  duty  is  three-fourths  of  1  cent  p* 
pound.    What  is  the  weight  of  a  horseshoe  or  a  muleshoe? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  The  average  would  be  about  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Then  suppose  the  duty  made  the  difference  intl* 
cost,  which  is  an  assumption  pure  and  simple.  It  would  mab' 
difference  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  on  each  horseshoe  ? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Yes. 
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The  Chaikman.  I  suppose  the  chief  cost  of  the  horseshoe  lies  in 
putting  the  shoe  on  the  horse — ^the  horseshoer's  charges? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  So  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned. 

Senator  McGumber.  You  do  not  think  the  consumer  would  get 
the  benefit  of  that  three- fourths  of  1  cent,  do  you? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  I  do  not  think  he  would  get  any  of  it  at  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  think  he  would  care  for  it,  if  he  did 
get  it 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  I  do  not  think  he  would  know  it  one  way  or 
the  other.  As  the  consumer  would  not  know  it  if  horseshoes  were 
selling  at  $1.50,  I  do  not  believe  the  consumer  would  know  the  dif- 
ference if  this  duty  were  removed. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  shoes  for  the  whole  horse  it  would  make  a 
difference  of  4  cents. 

Mr.  Wheelwrkjht.  The  jobber,  the  retailer,  and  the  blacksmith 
are  all  between  us  and  the  consumer;  and  he  would  never  know  the 
difference. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  large  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  horseshoes,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Three;  yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  runnmg  on  about  half  time  now  ? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  should  assume 
they  are.    We  are  only  running  on  half  time ;  hardly  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  they  are  running  on  half  time,  and 
that  if  this  bill  were  passed,  they  would  run  on  full  time  and  dump 
their  product  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  would  have  a  prohibitive  tariff  against 
us  in  their  market. 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  That  is  what  we  would.  There  should  be  a 
dumping  clause  in  any  tariff  bill,  I  think,  to  keep  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  while  it  sounds  good  to  the  farmer,  he  is 
only  getting  a  shell. 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  He  will  never  hear  from  it.  He  will  never 
know  it.  I  base  that  statement  on  the  fact  that  in  the  past  horse- 
shoes have  sold  at  higher  prices  than  they  do  now.  Take  the  case 
10  or  15  years  ago :  They  probably  sold  then  for  as  much  as  50  cents 
I  keg  higher  than  they  do  now. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  not  heard  the  farmer  weeping 
my  over  the  cost  of  the  shoe,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  I  certainly  have  not,  sir.  The  jobber  gets 
:hem  and  he  sells  them  to  the  retailer,  and  then  they  are  doled  out 
o  the  blacksmith. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  a  dollar  a  mule,  or  a  dollar  a  horse, 
s  the  fixed  charge  in  your  country  for  putting  on  a  set  of  shoes? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  In  the  country  it  is  a  dollar  and  in  town  it  is 
[  dollar  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  usual  price  throughout  the  eastern 
)art  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  It  is  the  price  all  down  through  the  Southern 
States,  I  know.  I  do  not  know  about  any  other  part;  but  it  is  the 
isual  price  from  Richmond  down  to  the  Gulf. 

Senator  McCu:mber.  That  includes  furnishing  the  shoes? 
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Mr.  Wheelwright.  That  includes  the  shoes  and  the  nails  and  tk 
charge  for  putting  them  on. 

The  Chairman.  That  price  has  prevailed  for  several  years? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  It  has  prevailed  for  25  years,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  time  how  much  variation  has  oc- 
curred in  the  price  of  horseshoes? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  There  has  not  been  a  range  of  more  than  i 
dollar  one  way  or  the  other  in  all  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  A  dollar  for  how  many  i 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Per  keg.  It  has  not  been  so  high  as  thit. 
It  has  been  down  as  low  as  $2.50  at  one  time,  and  that  pretty  netrk 
put  all  of  us  out  of  business.  Then  it  has  been  up  as  high  *as  $3.7^ 
or  $3.80.  That  is  about  the  range  in  that  period.  Of  this  ^.50, 
the  price  of  a  keg  of  horseshoes,  from  50  to  60  per  jcent  is  labor. 

The  Chairman.  When  horseshoes  sot  down  to  the  low  figure  yon 
mentioned,  $2  or  $2.50,  did  it  reduce  uie  price  for  shoeing  a  norse ! 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Not  at  all.  It  never  changed.  That  U  s 
matter  of  history.  It  brought  about  a  loss  in  the  manufacture  ii 
them,  but  made  no  difference  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Would  or  would  not  putting  horseshoes  on  thr 
free  list  close  up  your  concern,  or  what  would  be  the  result? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  It  would  depend  upon  how  aggressive  Canada 
would  be  in  using  her  privilege.  If  the  Canadians  used  it  to  the 
full  limit,  they  could  nx  us  particularly  quickly  on  the  ea&ten 
coast,  where  they  could  hit  us  auickly. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  Canada  would  start  up  at  fiill 
time  her  mills  which  are  now  working  half  time,  and  put  hei 
articles  on  the  seaboard,  you  would  be  undersold  pretty  seriooslj. 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  I  think  they  could  put  the  Treager  Co.  ani 
ourselves  out  of  the  game  in  six  months.  The  Treager  C^o..  t 
Richmond,  is  another  manufacturer  of  horseshoes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  From  450  to  500  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  certainly  have  to  reduce  wages. 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  I  would  not  be  able  to  reduce  wages,  and  1 
would  simply  have  to  quit.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it.  The  wafe? 
could  not  be  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  There  is  one  thing  in  regard  to  bars  that  I 
think  is  worthy  of  thought  by  the  committee.  I  have  noticed  in  C 
of  the  legislative  treatment  of  bar  iron  that  iron  and  steel  are  6 
sidered  as  one  thing,  just  alike.  There  is  an  essential  differei 
between  iron  and  steel.  Iron  can  be  made  only  in  units  of  aboi- 
500  pounds,  by  the  puddling  process.  That  is  a  very  old  proce* 
It  has  been  in  vogue  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centBf 
until  now.  It  has  some  merits,  or  else  it  would  not  have  lasted  i 
this  time.  But  when  you  treat  iron  and  steel  as  the  same  thing. 
do  not  think  you  are  treating  iron  as  well  as  it  might  ba 
because  you  can  make  50  tons  of  steel  at  a  time  and  you 
only  500  pounds  of  iron  at  a  time.  The  amount  of  fabor  ent 
into  a  ton  of  iron  is  vastly  greater  than  the  labor  that  enters  in 
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ton  of  steel.  If  I  understand  the  spirit  of  this  general  argument, 
it  is  that  the  treatment  of  articles  in  the.  tariff  is  largely  measured 
by  the  labor  that  enters  into  the  value  of  a  ton  or  the  finished 
product,  and  on  that  score  iron  should  be  treated  on  its  merits  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  essential  differences  between  it  and  steel. 

Senator  McCuhber.  Do  you  think  iron  should  have  a  heavier 
duty? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  I  think  inasmuch  as  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  iron  is  in  labor,  it  should  have  more  care  legis- 
latively than  a  ton  of  stuff  that  has  less  labor  in  it. 

Senator  MgCuicbeb.  Is  the  cost  of  production,  taking  everything 
into  consideration — all  the  ingredients  you  use,   etc. — greater   in 
the  case  of  a  ton  of  iron  than  in  the  case  of  a  ton  of  steel  ? 
Mr.  Wheelwright.  It  certainly  is  very  much  greater. 
Senator  McCtjmber.  How  much  greater  ? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  If  you  are  making  iron  from  old  material^  re- 
rolling  it,  the  difference  is  not  so  great.    If  you  start  from  initial 

material  and  make  it 

Senator  McCuhber.  That  is,  from  the  ore  ? 

Mr.  Wheelwright  (continuing).  The  labor  entering  into  it  is, 
say,  from  60  to  75  per  cent.  Where  it  is  reroUed  old  material  it  is 
anywhere  from  80  to  40  per  cent.  So  you  see  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  percentage  in  the  case  of  steel  ? 
Mr.  Wheelwright.  That  is  a  matter  that  has  been  verv  thor- 
oughly  investigated,  and  you  have  gotten  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
from  the  large  makers  of  steel.  The  iron  man  has  not  had  much  to 
say.  He  is  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  92 — 8  per  cent  of  iron  and  92 
per  cent  of  steel ;  so  he  has  been  rather  quiet  in  this  whole  discussion. 
The  proportion  is  that  of  1  to  12,  say.  I  should  say  that  the  data 
already  gathered  would  pretty  well  cover  that  point.  I  would  only 
be  speakmg  by  guess  if  I  stated  it,  because  I  do  not  make  steel. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  thought  if  you  could  put  the  two  state- 
ments together  for  comparison  it  could  be  better  understood  and 
vtrould  be  a  little  clearer. 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  I  could  not  do  it  from  the  limited  knowledge 
I  have  of  steel. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  how  many  men  are 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  iron  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  whole  country,  but 
I  think  the  eastern  and  southern  end  of  it  would  represent  at  least 
20,000  men.    They  are  old  industries,  all  of  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  this  business  were  destroyed  and  given  to  an- 
other country,  and  those  men  were  thrown  out  of  emplovment,  they 
^would  have  to  seek  it  in  some  other  kind  of  business,  would  they  not  ? 
Mr.  Wheelwright.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 
Senator  Smoot.  And  if  that  were  the  result,  of  course  it  would  dis- 
place other  workmen  in  other  industries^  and  make  virtually  an  over- 
supply  of  labor  in  this  country,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wheelwright.  Yes,  sir;  it  certainly  would.  Furthermore, 
the  capital  that  is  invested  in  all  our  plants  would  be  of  negligible 
value. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  then,  unless  you  have  something  fur- 
ther to  say  to  the  committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ISAAC  D.  BTTSSELL,  OF  NEW  BBITADT,  COH, 
BEFBESENTING  THE  AJCEBICAN  HABDWABE  COBPOBATIOI. 

Mr.  EussELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  My 
testimony  will  follow  closely,  but  briefly,  a  statement  that  has  been 
prepared  for  our  committee  regarding  our  industry  in  its  relation 
to  the  Underwood  bill.-  I  desire  to  file  the  complete  statement  as  Ae 
brief  for  our  company. 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  has  an  investment  of  up- 
ward of  $15,000,000  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  and  machitt 
screws,  stove  and  tire  bolts,  furniture,  desk,  and  cabinet  Icm^ls,  nad- 
locks,  trunk  and  suit-case  locks,  door  locks,  and  general  btiilacK' 
hardware.  It  employs  5,100  hands,  and  distributes  annually  aboat 
$2,600,000  through  its  pay  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Russell.  We  employ  5,100,  or  thereabouts. 

Senator  Smoot.  Five  thousand  one  hundred  men,  or  5,100  men  tad 
boys? 

Mr.  Russell.  Five  thousand  one  hundred  hands.  There  arc  sow 
women  employed  in  the  industry,  but  no  great  percentage  of  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  many  girls  employed  in  your  industry! 

Mr.  Russell.  There  are  quite  a  number  in  the  screw  industry  asd 
a  moderate  number  in  the  hardware  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  that  yon  stated 
that  you  had  5,100  employees  and  that  the  annual  wages  paid  ven 
$2,600,000.  That  amounts  to  $500  each  per  annimi,  and  I  wondered 
whether  they  were  men  or  whether  they  were  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  Russell.  Our  industry  represents  but  a  modest  percentage  of 
the  total  amount  invested  in  such  operations  throughout  the  coontrr. 
All  the  company's  product  would  be  affected  by  the  Underwood  latL 

We  are  concerned,  first,  with  paragraph  38,  covering  wood 
screws.  The  duty  proposed  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  against  ^ 
cific  duties  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  oill  which  average  about  55  pff 
cent.  The  principal  competition  to  be  encountered  if,  as  we  sosped 
25  per  cent  duty  is  insuflScient  to  shut  out  foreign-made  steel  scre^i 
would  be  the  competition  of  the  Germans.  Their  export  prices  ait 
much  below  those  of  the  English  makers,  and  therefore  the  latter 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

We  have  not  the  German  costs  to  compare  with  our  own,  and  there- 
fore we  can  only  present  the  German  export  prices  in  contrast  wii 
our  own  factory  costs  of  the  same  sizes  of  steel  screws.  These  run  ^ 
follows  (I  will  give  only  a  portion  of  the  list) : 

On  size  A  the  German  export  price  is  0.0367  cent  per  gross; 
American  cost  is  0.037  cent. 

On  size  C  the  German  price  is  0.051,  and  the  American  cost  Ol 

On  size  E  the  Gorman  price  is  0.0867,  and  the  American 
0.088,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  German  export  prices  parallel  in  cnri 
fashion  the  American  manufacturing  costs,  and  closely   app 
them.    The  American  costs  are  factory  costs,  and  carry  no  bi 
of  selling  expense.    We  have  not  the  German  costs  of  produc 
which  in  time  the  labors  of  the  tariff  board  might  afford  us,  and 
which  we  believe  revision  of  the  wood-screw  schedule  should 
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But  the  very  fact  that  the  German  makers  openly  advertise  screws 
for  export  at  prices  practically  identical  with  the  American  costs 
justifies  the  apprehension  that  the  Germans  may  be  able  to  invade 
die  American  market  in  spite  of  a  25  per  cent  tariff,  especially  k^  they 
resort  to  their  notorious  practice  of  dumping. 

We  contend,  therefore,  that  the  rate  of  dutv  should  not  be.  fixed 
at  25  per  cent,  nor  at  any  other  rate,  until  full  information  >ts  at 
hand  as  to  the  industry  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  light  of  which 
information  alone  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  determined. 
'•  Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  very  much  chance  of  undervaluation  in 
the  exportation  of  screws  from  Germany  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  BnssELL.  There  certainly  would  be  if  the  rate  were  made  ad 
valorem  instead  of  specific.    We  very  much  prefer  a  specific  rate. 

Stove  and  tire  bolts  are  the  next  item  in  which  we  are  interested. 
In  the  Underwood  bill,  under  para^aph  21,  the  rate  of  duty  is  fixed 
at  15  per  cent.  In  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  a  specific  duty  *was  laid  of 
li  cents  per  pound,  which  makes  an  average  ad  valorem  duty  of  25 
per  cent.  Wbat  has  been  said  regarding  the  wood-screw  schedule 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  stove  and  tire  bolt  schedule.  The 
same  apprehension  prevails  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Germans 
dumping  in  this  market. 

We  are  also  concerned  in  paragraph  23  of  the  Underwood  bill, 
which  embraces  machined  iron  castings.  The  proposed  duty^  is  10 
per  cent,  against  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  imposed  in  the 
I*ayne- Aldrich  bill,  equivalent  to  about  26  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Un- 
der this  paragraph  it  would  be  possible  to  send  over  from  abroad 
oast-iron  lock  cases,  caps,  and  working  parts,  finished  up  to  the  point 
of  lapanning  and  assembling.  They  could  then  be  readily  put  to- 
g^ether  in  a  simple  assembling  shop,  and  we  believe  they  could  be 
offered  on  this  market  at  not  more  than  15  per  cent  above  the  Eng- 
lish or  German  basis.  Casting,  drilling,  and  machining  entail  nearly 
the  entire  labor  cost  upon  the  cheaper  grades  of  locks. 

What  is  true  of  locks  is  equally  true  of  door  checks  and  similar 
articles.  Moreover,  this  paragraph  opens  the  door  to  undervalua- 
tion, for  the  importations  under  it  would  be  of  partly  finished  goods 
and  dissembled  goods,  which  possess  no  established  market  value. 
No  standard  for  checking  the  importers'  valuations  would,  there- 
fore, be  available,  and  it  seems  to  us  this  paragraph  invites  irregular 
practices. 

Again,  we  would  be  affected  by  para^aph  66,  the  so-called  blanket 
paragraph.  The  rate  fixed  in  the  Underwood  bill  would  be  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  against  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill.  In  approaching  this  schedule  we  are  handicapped  by 
Iterance  of  foreign  manufacturers'  costs.  All  we  can  do  is  to  com- 
pare the  prices  at  which  foreign  manufacturers  are  content  to  sell 
their  gooos  with  our  own  costs  of  similar  goods;  or  we  can  compute 
the  cost  of  foreign  goods  as  made  in  our  shops. 

In  two  classes  of  hardware  at  thepresent  time  we  are  outclassed 
by  English  and  French  makers.  These  two  classes  are  the  very 
bighest  priced  French  hardware,  which  is  hand-chased,  and  in  which 
labor  plays  much  the  larger  part. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  there  many  importations  of  those  articles? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  know  how  large  they  are,  but  they  are  all 
inrported  at  the  present  time  so  far  as  I  know. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  export  many  goods? 

Mr.  Russell.  Our  direct' exports  are  but  $170,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  country? 

Mr.  BuflSELL.  We  export,  I  should  say,  about  $60,000  to  Knglnid. 
and,  perhaps,  $25,000  to  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  that  you  are  able  to  export  to  England! 

Mr,  RusfiBLL.  Over  there  we  have  exported  chi^y  Ammn 
specialties.  When  we  opened  our  London  warehouse,  the  En^iab 
were  using  a  wrought  lock.  We  duplicated  that  lock  in  a  cast-ira 
lock.  As  it  was  cheaper,  we  could  undersell  the  English,  and  for 
a  time  we  held  that  market.  Just  so  soon  as  the  English  had  imi- 
tated that  lock  and  made  it  in  cast  iron,  we  lost  it;  and  that  has 
necessitated  our  selling  specialties  over  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  $170,000  per  annum  which  you  export  is 
generally  specialties,  you  say.  Is  it  impossible  for  you  to  export 
the  stock  that  is  ordinarily  made  in  large  quantities  by  your  concern! 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is.  In  Canada,  for  example,  we  sell  one  certtk 
class  of  goods,  and  that  class  of  goods  is  a  class  that  is  not  made  in 
Canada.  The  cost  of  equipment  for  producing  that  grade  of  goods 
is  too  high  to  warrant  the  Canadian  manufacturers  going  into  it 
and  so  we  still  have  a  market  there,  until  they  get  into  that  line  ol 
business. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  w^hat  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  should  think  that  was  perhaps  twenty-five  (S 
thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year;  possibly  more. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  RussEiJL.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  very  highest  clasf- 
bronze  goods  and  articles  that  it  requires  an  extensive  and  expensin 
investment  to  manufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  your  annual  production? 

Mr.  Russell.  Our  annual  production  is  about  $7,000,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  to  say,  that  is  the  amount  of  distributiot 
but  not  the  cost.  About  what  amount  is  the  cost  to  you  of  the  gooi 
made  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  would  not  venture  to  state  that.  I  really  do  afl 
know. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  selling  price  is  about  $7,000,000? 

Mr. '  Russell.  About  $7,000,000 ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  the  amount  you  pay  to  labor  is  about 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  your  goods  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is,  the  direct  labor.    We  reckon  that  the  <s^ 
of  our  material  is  about  one-third  of  the  entire  cost.    But  there  ent 
in  there,  of  course,  the  overhead  expenses.    In  fact,  our  costs  divi 
themselves  roughly  into  thirds — one-third  material,  one-third 
labor,  and  one-third  indirect  labor  and  overhead  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  large  margin  of  profit  in  t 
business  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  There  has  been  a  good  margin,  but  not  an  exorbi 
margin.  As  I  said,  our  investment  is  upward  of  $15,0O0,OOO*  and 
profits  last  year  were  a  trifle  over  $1,000,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  much  competition  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  We  have  very  extensive  competition. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  the  total  production  in  " 
country  does  your  firm  make  ? 
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Mr.  Russell.  I  should  say  not  over  20  per  cent,  if  that. 

The  Chadrman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Russell  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  will  present  a  few  comparisons  here  of  the  selling 
price  of  French,  English,  and  German  hardware  with  the  American 
cost  of  the  same  artides  as  produced  in  our  mills. 

Taking  the  French  high-class  chased  hardware,  a  certain  form  of 
escutcheon  is  sold  by  the  French  at  $3.28.  Our  cost  to  produce  it 
would  be  $8.94. 

In  the  case  of  certain  bolts,  the  French  selling  price  is  $12.71,  and 
our  cost  would  be  $46.94. 

In  the  case  of  English  hardware,  a  certain  chain  door  fast 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  give  me  again  that  French  figure  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  An  escutcheon,  $3.28  and  $8.94. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  what  they  are  willing  to  sell  for 
$8.28  costs  you  $8.94  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  It  would  cost  us  that  to  reproduce  it  in  our  factory. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  an  article  is  that? 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  a  hand-chased  gold-plated  escutcheon. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  used  for? 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  used  in  the  very  highest  type  of  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  produce  very  many  of  them  in  this 
country ;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  We  do  not  produce  them  at  all.  Those  are  easily 
imported  under  the  45  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  you  do  not  produce  them,  how  do  you  get 
the  cost  here? 

Mr.  Russell.  We  can  reckon  what  it  would  cost  us  to  produce  them 
in  our  factory. 

Senator  McCumber.  Even  though  you  do  not  produce  them? 

Mr.  Russell.  Even  though  we  do  not  produce  them. 

In  the  case  of  English  hardware,  a  chain  door  fast  sells  for  60 
cents,  and  our  cost  is  $1.08.  An  English  knob  is  $2.58,  and  our  cost 
$8.07. 

In  the  case  of  German  hardware,  a  trunk  lock  there  sells  for  $2.26, 
and  the  cost  here  is  $2.45.  In  another  case  the  figures  are  $1.53  ana 
?2.17.    In  the  case  of  a  trunk  corner  the  figures  are  $0.49  and  $0.57. 

I  might  multiply  examples  indefinitely;  but  those  are  suificient. 
Itf ore  of  them  appear  in  the  brief. 

The  selling  prices  given  in  this  memorandum  are  those  prevailing 
in  the  home  markets  of  the  producing  countries.  They  are  not  ex- 
port prices  made  to  work  off  surplus  product  with  only  a  small  re- 
rard  to  cost;  but  they  are  the  prices  at  which  the  makers  sell  to 
3ieir  own  people. 

The  experience  of  Canadian  hardware  makers  in  their  competition 
^ith  English  manufacturers  affords  a  valuable  analogy  to  what 
night  occur  upon  our  side  of  the  line  were  the  proposed  reduction  of 
luty  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  put  into  effect. 

Under  the  British  preferential  tariff  locks  and  hardware  of  Eng- 
ish  make  are  assessed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem^  I  believe. 
In  spite  of  this  20  per  cent  tax  English  hardware  reproducing  Ameri- 
5an  models  is  largely  imported  into  Canada  at  this  time  and  is  freely 
iffered  at  prices  much  below  those  asked  by  either  Canadian  or 
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American  firms.  Canadian  manufacturers  are  agreed  that  ther 
hardest  competition  is  that  of  English  manufacturers,  who  offer  t© 
duplicate  and  do  duplicate  goods  oi  their  manufacture  at  prices  tkt 
preclude  anything  approximating  a  reasonable  profit. 

I  present  here  a  few  articles  m  which  our  price  is  f .  o.  b.  Net 
Britain,  and  includes  no  duty,  while  the  English  price  is  f .  a  b. 
Toronto,  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  fully  paid. 

In  the  case  of  a  certain  form  of  knob  the  American  price  is  $8^?0: 
the  English  price  is  $5.92.  In  the  case  of  aT  certain  other  knob  ik 
American  price  is  $0.90,  and  the  English  price  $0.80.  In  the  case  oft 
certain  type  of  lock  the  figures  are  $4.50  and  $3.63 ;  in  another.  ^^ 
and  $5.48. 

Canadian  manufacturers  maintain  that  the  importation  of  EngM- 
made  hardware  into  the  Canadian  market  has  but  just  begun;  ad 
they  argue  that  the  established  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  insufficient  to 
allow  them  to  compete  with  the  English  on  a  footing^  of  equahtv  if 
the  present  Canadian  standard  of  wages  is  to  be  maintained.  ^ 
Canadian  situation,  in  our  belief,  ^ves  rise  to  a  question  as  to  whethr 
the  25  per  cent  duty  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  American  hardwvt 
manufacturers. 

We  present,  last,  as  the  most  important  consideration  the  possbk 
effect  of  this  bill  upon  the  wages  of  those  engaged  in  our  indostn. 
We  give  a  comparison  between  average  hourly  rates  of  wa^  a 
various  occupations,  as  found  in  our  own  plants^  and  wages  in  the 
same  trades  in  England.  The  English  scale  is  published  in  tk 
Standard  Time  Eates  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  October  I 
1910,  a  British  Government  publication:  Iron  molders,  AmericsL 
$0.25;  English,  $0,154. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  the  number  of  cents  an  hour,  is  it! 
Mr.  Russell.  Cents  an  hour. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  this  taken  from  the  London  Board  of  Tn4 
report  ? 
Mr.  BussELL.  It  is  from  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  we  had  printed  as  a  public  document? 
Mr.  RusaBLL.  This  is  from  the  parliamentary  report  itself,  unite 
the  title  I  have  given. 

Iron  molders'  helpers,  $0.16  and  $0.10;  grinders,  $0.22  and  $(XU: 
brass  molders,  $0,275  and  $0.155 ;  helpers,  $0,175  and  $0.10. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  want  the  whole  list,  but  those  are  signii 
cant. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  the  common  laborer  in  that  list! 
Mr.  Russell.  The  figures  in  the  case  of  the  common  laborers  «b 
$0.15  and  $0.11. 

Wide  as  is  the  difference  in  wages  shown  in  this  memorandma. 
becanies  yet  more  striking  when  presented  as  an  average  for 
whole  industry  instead  of  in  individual  occupations. 

The  average  hourly  rate  of  wages  in  our  Russell  &  Erwin  plasi 
that  is  one  of  our  plants — which  produces  locks,  latches,  keys^  ^ 
other  builders'  hardware,  is  20  cents  for  day  workers  and  19  ani 
fraction  cents  for  pieceworkers.    Foremen  and  department  heads 
not  included.    The  average  in  England  for  those  engaged  in 
manufacture  of  locks,  latches,  keys,  etc.,  as  published  in   StaiH 
Time  Rates  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom.  October  1^  1910. 
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J/9  per  week  of  54  hours,  all  working  full  time.  This  is  an  average 
louny  rate  of  8.3  cents,  and  is  more  tnan  confirmatory  of  the  figures 
jiven  in  the  British  Government  report  upon  the  industrial  condi- 
ions  in  the  United  States,  which  makes  the  relationship  of  American 
vages  in  the  enmneering  trades — and  I  believe  we  would  come  in 
hose  trades — to  English  wages  in  the  same  trades  as  213  to  100. 

This  startling  difference  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  general 
anployment  of  apprentices,  women,  boys,  and  girls  by  English 
ockmakers  in  occupations  followed  by  men  alone  in  this  country, 
rhe  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  for  1906  covers  the  wage 
onditions  of  696  persons  engaged  in  the  making  of  locks  and  latches. 
)f  this  number  336,  or  49  per  cent,  were  apprentices,  women,  boys, 
nd  girls,  whose  full  weekly  wages  range  from  $2.50  (9/7)  down  to 
;1.52  (6/4).  Against  this  set  the  fact  that  out  of  our  1,270  operatives 
Illy  268,  or  21.1  per  cent,  were  of  the  class  above  mentioned. 

•Senator  Semmons.  Can  you  give,  in  that  connection,  the  exact 
umber  of  apprentices  that  enter  into  this  computation  ? 

Mr.  EussELi,.  The  apprentices  in  the  British  statement  or  in  our 
wn? 

Senator  Simmons.  You  referred  to  the  case  of  six  hundred  and  odd 
rorkmen,  49  per  cent  of  whom  were  apprentices  and  women;  and 

understood  you  were  giving  the  figures  of  the  average  of  their 
rages. 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  want  to  know  what  percentage  of  them — ^hoAv 
lany  of  them — were  apprentices. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  can  state  approximately,  in  a  gen- 
ral  way,  how  many  out  of  that  total  number  would  be  apprentices. 

Mr.  KussELL.  How  many  of  ours,  or  how  many  of  the  British?  I 
ave  not  that  subdivision,  although  that  is  given  in  the  report  cited. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  not  get  that  and  put  it  in  the  record 
>rus? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  will  if  you  wish;  yes,  sir.  You  would  like  the 
umber  of  apprentices  out  of  that  total  number? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  the  total  number  of  apprentices  comprised 
I  the  number  of  wage  earners  which  you  gave  tnere. 
Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  it  be  about  the  same  number  of  ap- 
rentices  as  in  this  country — the  same  percentage? 
Mr.  Russell.  I  rather  question  whether  it  would  not  be  more,  per- 
ips.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  apprentice  system  has  so  largely 
)ne  out  in  England  as  it  has  here.  We  have  fewer  apprentices. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind — that  the  ap- 
•entice  system  did  not  obtain  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  man- 
racturing  industries  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  does  not  in  this  country — ^not  to  the  i»,xtent  that  it 
led  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  are  many  apprentices  over  there  who 
ork  for  nominal  wages,  as  I  understand? 
Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  include  those  in  making  an  average, 
at  reduces  the  average  very  much. 
Mr.  Russell.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Smoot.  They  produce  goods  just  the  same,  whether  they 
are  apprentices  or  whether  they  are  regular  employees. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that.  I  was  saying  tiut 
the  wage  of  the  apprentice  was  not  so  much  in  dollars  and  cents  ash 
was  in  training.    He  gets  his  pay  in  training.    His  wage  is  nomiml 

Senator  Smoot.  But  the  labormg  man  in  this  country  has  to  voA 
against  just  such  conditions;  and  the  apprentice  in  that  country, 
if  he  does  not  receive  any  wages,  still  produces  the  goods- 
Senator  Simmons.  But,  Senator,  as  1  understood  the  witness,  he 
was  giving  the  average  wage  paid  to  so  many  laborers  in  the  hard- 
ware industry  in  England.  In  order  to  do  that  he  has  read  o^ 
a  list  of  so  many  of  them.  This  list  was  made  irp  of  laborers  of 
certain  kinds,  ana  apprentices ;  and  I  simply  wantea  to  set  the  nma- 
ber  of  apprentices  that  entered  into  the  list ;  that  was  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  While  we  have  not  the  apprentice  systen 
here,  the  beginner  learning  his  trade  is  not  paid  so  much  as  one  wb? 
has  become  experienced  in  that  trade,  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Why,  certainly  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  we  have  something  that  is  similar  in  effef. 
to  the  English  system. 

Senator  Simmons.  As  a  matter  of  fact  (T  do  not  know  whether  m 
know  this  or  not,  but  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  you) ,  in  Kngland  t* 
apprentice  receives  very  little  compensation;  part  of  his  reward  i^ 
in  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade.  There  is  no  such  system  t 
that  in  this  country,  as  I  understand.  You  may  have  an  unskiFX 
man  who  is  learning  the  business,  and  he  does  not  get  skilled  wap^: 
but  still,  he  gets  a  wage  that  is  compensatory  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  We  have  some  few  apprentices  in  the  trades  wt' 
get  from  50  to  75  cents  a  day  while  they  are  learning.  We  have  U 
apprentices,  I  think,  in  our  works  now — in  this  one  particular  wort 

Senator  Simmons.  But  the  apprentice  system  does  not  obtain  hf?i 
as  it  does  over  there? 

Mr.  EtrssELL.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  there  they  have  f 
pay  the  apprentices  enough  for  them  to  live  on;  do  thej-  not? 

Senator  Simmons.  Not  always. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ?  Do  vr* 
know  whether  or  not  they  pay  living  wages  to  apprentices  in  Grrt 
Britain  in  that  line  of  work? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not. 

There  is  one  other  point  regarding  the  labor  situation,  and  thii 
that  even  what  has  been  cited  does  not  measure  the  fvill  differe: 
for  it  is  well  known  in  the  hardware  trade  that  there  is  a  cei 
custom  prevalent  in  England  of  farming  out  work.  Under 
system,  work  is  taken  out  of  the  factories  and  done  at  home. 
entire  family  cooperating  in  the  work,  and  producinfi^  it  unde 
piecework  plan  at  labor  rates  which  may  be  materially  lower  tl 
those  that  nave  been  quoted.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
thority  bearing  on  this.  I  have  merely  the  evidence  of  manQl 
turers  who  have  been  over  there  and  are  familiar  with  the  <nib* 
But  I  do  find  something  as  regards  this  sweating  or  farminf- 
custom  in  the  cutlery  trade  and  in  the  chain-making  trade:  aiKj 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  it  also  prevails  in  the  hardware  t: 
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Senator  Simmons.  We  have  no  sudi  thing  as  that  in  the  hardware 
trade  in  this  country,  I  imagine;  but  in  some  of  the  industries  in 
this  country  does  not  that  same  method  apply? 

Mr.  Russell.  The  only  one  I  am  familiar  with  is  in  the  knitting 
trade.  I  know  wrappers  and  drawers  are  let  out  to  families  for 
buttonholing  or  sewing.  That  prevails  in  our  own  town;  and  a 
similar  custom,  as  I  understand,  prevails  in  the  hardware  business 
over  in  England. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question  (I  do  not 
knr)w  whether  or  not  it  is  exactly  pertinent).  Taking  that  method  as 
it  obtains  in  England,  you  think  it  is  a  bad  method;  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Russell.  Most  assuredly.  I  should  not  want  to  see  it  prevail 
here. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yet  it  results,  you  say,  in  more  economical 
production? 

Mr.  Russell.  Lower  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  it  results  in  lower  cost  of 
production. 

Mr.  Russell.  When  it  is  considered  that  taking  our  product  by  and 
large,  material  constitutes  but  one-third  of  its  cost,  and  the  rest  is 
labor,  it  becomes  evident  that  if  the  new  tariflF  should  necessitate  a 
general  readjustment  of  our  industry  to  meet  changed  conditions,  it 
IS  almost  inevitable  that  wages  must  be  readjusted  also — not  neces- 
sarily to  the  English  level,  but  to  such  a  level  as  will  put  us  on  a 
parity  with  English  makers  in  labor-cost  production.  The  protection 
given  by  this  bill  may  be  sufficient  insurance  against  a  decline  to 
English-labor  rates  in  our  trades,  but  it  may  not  prove  any  guarantee 
against  a  marked  decline  from  the  present  level  of  wages. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  Tariff  Board  or 
some  similar  governmental  body  as  the  only  agency  able  to  collect  ai^d 
digest  the  requisite  data  for  the  framing  of  a  ]ust  tariff;  and  we 
record  our  conviction  that  tariff  changes  should  be  based  upon  the 
findings  of  that  body.  We  protest  against  the  fixing  of  schedules 
arbitrarily  and  without  foreknowledge  of  their  effects;  and  we  de- 
clare our  readiness  to  accept,  as  just  and  final,  rates  of  duty  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Senator  Simmons.  Has  the  Tariff  Board  made  any  report  at  all 
on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Russell.  It  has  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Has  it  given  it  any  attention? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  have  had  no  data,  so  far  as  I  Imow. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  have  not  been  making  any  investigation 
of  this  subject  so  far  as  you  know.  What  proportion  of  the  business 
done  in  this  country  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  should  say  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  vou  give,  before  I  came  in  (you  have  not 
done  so  since  I  came  in),  the  annual  American  output  or  production? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  could  not  give  you  that.    It  is  too  extensive  a  trade. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  separate,  independent  concerns  are  en- 
gaged in  this  business? 

Mr.  Russell.  That  I  could  not  give  you.  I  could  name  you  a  good 
many. 

The  Chairman.  Roughly  speaking,  have  you  any  idea?  Are  there 
several  hundred,  or  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  how  many? 
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Mr.  Russell.  I  should  think  there  were  50  concerns  that  mab 
hardware  of  one  kind  or  another;  probably  more. 

The  Chairman.  Scattered  all  over  the  country? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  are  all  over  the  country;  yes,  sir.  "Hard 
ware  "  is  a  very  general  term,  as  you  know. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  make  something  like  20  per  cent,  you  av! 

Mr.  Russell.  Perhaps  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  the  largest  single  establishment  pne- 
tically  speaking  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  we  are  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Which  is  the  largest  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  should  think  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Co.,  perhaps,  are  the  largest. 

Senator  Simmons.  AVhat  percentage  of  the  total  do  they  prodoa! 

Mr.  Russell.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  Much  more  than  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Not  much. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  and  they,  combined,  produce  somewhcrt 
near  half  the  entire  output,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  question  that  No;  I  am  sure  we  do  not.  I  think 
putting  20  per  cent  for  our  output  is  putting  it  too  high,  because  thew 
IS  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co. ;  Sargent  &  Co.,  of  Xei 
Haven;  the  Reading  Hardware  Co.,  of  Reading,  and  the  Penn  Hard- 
ware Co.,  of  Reading.  Those  are  the  main  manufacturers.  Then 
are  a  number  of  small  ones  besides. 

Senator  Simmons.  AVhat  proportion  of  the  ^Sjnerican  productia 
is  exported  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  That  I  am  unable  to  give  you.  I  only  know  our  owi 
exports,  which  are  small. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  export 
taken  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  your  information  about  the  imports' 

Mr.  Russell.  The  imports  are  nominal. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  percentage  of  foreign  labor  is  emploTtt 
in  this  industry ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not.     It  has  been  increasing  of  late  years. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  class  of  foreigners  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Russell.  We  have  nearly  every  nationality.  That  is  to  aj 
among  the  foremen  and  heads  of  departments  you  will  find  Irish  li 
Germans  of  the  first  or  second  generation.  The  machinists  vou  wil 
find  are  largely  Swedes.  Then,  when  you  go  down  to  the  rough  laba 
you  find  they  are  largely  Poles. 

Senator  Simmons.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  Americu 
standard  of  living.  Is  the  standard  of  living  of  the  common  iffi 
skilled  Pole  laborer  employed  in  these  factories  a  very  high  standaid' 

Mr.  Russell.  It  very  soon  becomes  high.  When  he  first  comes  ort 
it  is  low,  but  it  takes  a  very  short  time  for  him  to  develop. 

Senator  Simmons.  After  they  have  been  over  here  a  short  time  thf 
quit  this  factory  work  and  go  at  something  else,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  do  not.  i 

•  Senator  Simmons.  If  they  do  not  go  back  to  Europe  in  a  sU 
tiine  they  quit  this  and  go  at  something  else  after  their  standard  i 
living  becomes  higher? 
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Mr.  RuBSELL.  Xo ;  they  do  not.    For  example,  when  they  first  en-  * 
tered  New  Britain  a  few  years  ago — ^we  did  not  employ  them  at  that 
time— they  were  willing  to  work  for  90  cents  a  day.    To-day  those 
same  men  can  earn  in  our  plating  room  $2  or  $2.26  a'  day. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  said — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or 
not--that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  Poles  and  southern 
Italians  who  are  coming  over  here  and  being  employed  in  connection 
with  steel  and  iron  manufacturing,  mining,  and,  perhaps,  woolen  and 
cotton  manufacturing  in  New  England,  come  and  stay  only  a  short 
time,  the  average  length  of  time  Ming  three  or  four  years,  and  then 
return.  When  they  first  come  they  work  at  very  low  wages  and  live 
very  far  below  the  level  of  the  American  workmen.  Do  you  faiow  of 
any  such  conditions  as  that  in  your  industry  ? 
Mr.  Russell.  They  do  not  prevail  in  our  town,  I  know  that. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Pole  you 
employ  when  he  first  comes  over? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  generally  live  in  tenements,  a  large  number  in 
one  room.    The  family  takes  boarders. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  a  large  number  in  one  room ;  how  many 
in  one  room  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  would  say  in  one  tenement;  not  in  one  room  neces- 
sarily, but  in  one  tenement. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  crowd  together  in  large  numbers  as  com- 
pared with  the  Americans? 
Mr.  Russell.  They  herd  together  j  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  are  their  living  expenses  as  compared 
with  those  of  Americans — outside  of  the  house? 
Mr.  Russell.  That  I  am  unable  to  tell  you. 
Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  not  very  low? 
Mr.  Russell.  It  is  low  for  a  short  time  onlv. 
Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  mean  by  "a  short  time  only"? 
Mr.  Russell.  When  they  first  come  over  here  it  is  their  ambition — 
almost  immediately  they  get  over  here — to  acquire  land,  and  ffreat 
numbers  of  the  Poles  in  our  town  have  acquired  real  estate  and  nave 
finite  considerable  bank  balances. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  these  cheap  labor- 
ers from  Europe,  these  newly  arrived  immigrants  in  the  factories,  are 
LTowding  out  the  Americans  and  the  North  Italians — I  mean  the 
northern  and  western  European  laborers— whom  you  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  factories? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  could  not  say  they  are  crowding  them  out,  because 
the  Americans,  the  north  Europeans,  the  second  generation  Irish 
I  Ad  Swedish,  and  the  Germans  care  very  little  for  factory  work, 
rhey  would  prefer  to  go  into  shopkeeping  and  into  clerking  and  into 

he  professions. 

Senator  Simmons.  Formerly  did  they  not  do  factory  work  almost 
iltogether  in  this  country,  or  largely  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  did. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  are  not  doing  it  now.  Have  they  not 
}een  crowded  out  bv  these  recent  immigrants? 

Mr.  Russell.  Not  crowded  out;  they  voluntarily  gave  up  those 

occupations. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  speaking  of  skilled  laborers,  but  com- 
non  laborers  in  the  factories;  have  they  not  been  crowded  out  as  com- 
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mon  laborei-s  in  the  factories,  and  are  not  the  factories  employins 
these  recent  arrivals,  and  employing  them  because  they  work  for  le* 
wages  than  the  Americans,  and  are  they  not  able  to  work  at  less  wtges 
than  the  American  because  they  live  more  cheaply  than  the  ordinifr 
American? 

Mr.  Russell.  No  ;  I  would  not  admit  that  they  were  crowding  ibem 
out,  because  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  those  occupations  are  higber 
to-day  than  they  have  been. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  One  reason  you  do  not  have  the  Germans  b 
that  thev  are  having  pretty  prosperous  times,  and  there  is  no  immi- 
gration f 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes. 
•  Senator    MgCumber.  And    the    immigration    is    from    sonthen 
Europe? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes. 

Senator  Gallinger.  And  those  people  who  are  crowded  out,  a 
the  Senator  puts  it,  are  getting  employment,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes ;  and  in  better  occupations. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  used  to  be  that  the  Americans  did  the  diffiinf 
of  sewer  trenches,  and  all  that  class  of  work,  but  they  are  not  aoin< 
it  to-day. 

Mr.  Russell.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  not  being  crowded  out,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  No.  v 

Senator  Smoot.  The^  simply  refuse  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  simply  refuse  to  do  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  I  do  not  blame  them.  The  railroad  warl 
that  used  to  be  done  by  Americans  and  Irish  is  not  being  done  bi 
them  to-day,  simply  because  you  can  not  get  them  to  do  the  work 
but  they  are  not  crowded  out,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  surely  are  not.    They  go  out  voluntarily. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  speak  of  the  Irish  and  Swedish  as  being  f« 
eigners.    Have  they  not  taken  out  their  papers? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes ;  they  have.    That  is  a  slip. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  not  foreigners;  tney  are  Ajneriean  cid 
zens  t 

Mr.  Russeu*  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  good  American  citizens,  too,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Excellent.  In  that  connection  let  me  say  that  th 
Poles  make  very  excellent  citizens  after  a  short  time ;  they  are  an  Q 
tremely  orderly  people. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  what  per  cent  of  these  Poles  ya 
work  are  naturalized  citizens? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  could  not  tell  you ;  but  they  make  haste  to  naw 
alize  themselves,  to  take  out  papers. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  the  Immigration  Commission  repd 
that  somewhere  near  one-third  of  the  southern  Europeans  and  east*^ 
Europeans  who  are  coming  here  do  not  become  naturalized  at  J 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  employ  these  immigrants  who  are  crtt- 
ing  to  this  country.  They  do  not  get  the  same  wages  as  the  Ames; 
cans  formerly  got  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  are  getting  the  same;  quite  the  same:  q^^ 
as  much  or  higher  wages.    The  tendency  of  wages  has  been  up. 
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Senator  Smoot.  They  are  getting  more  than  the  Americans  got  a 
few  years  ago,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  asked  that  question  because  I  saw,  from  the 
reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  they  are  put  down  as  not 
earning  as  much  as  Americans.  They  have  it  from  one  to  two  dollars 
a  week  less.    I  do  not  know  whether  those  figures  are  correct  or  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  not  making  as  much,  for  the  simple 
reason,  I  suppose,  that  the  Americans  have  gone  into  other  labor  that 
they  prefer. 

Mr.  EussELL.  Precisely. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  put  down  as  their  earning  capacity;  that 
is,  their  earning  capacity  was  less  than  the  Americans.  You  say,  as 
I  understand  you,  that  you  pay  these  recent  arrivals  just  as  much  as 
you  do  the  native  American  when  he  is  employed  as  an  unskilled 
laborer  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  we  do;  but  the  native  American  does  not  apply 
for  that  kind  of  occupation. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  when  they  first  came 
some  of  them  got  only  90  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  was  several  years  ago. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  now  pay  them,  when  you  employ  them,  the 
same  as  you  do  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  We  pay  them  exactly  the  same  as  we  do  anybody  in 
that  occupation. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  per  cent  of  your  unskilled  laborers  are 
native  Americans? 

Mr.  Russell.  Unskilled? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  would  not  venture  to  say ;  very,  very  few. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  per  cent  of  your  employees  are  skilled  labor 
and  what  unskilled? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  should  think  50  per  cent  were  skilled. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  get  very  few  Americans  now  to  do  the 
work  of  unskilled  laborers,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Russell.  We  get  none  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  not  get  any  Americans  to  do  the  work 
of  unskilled  laborers  in  the  factories? 

Senator  Gallinger.  They  are  doing  work  in  other  occupations. 

Mr.  Russell.  Thev  have  risen  above  that? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  did  not  understand  that  was  the  case.  I 
thought  some  Americans  were  doing  the  work  of  unskilled  laborers 
in  the  factories;  but  I  understand  you  to  say  now  you  can  not  get 
Americans  to  do  the  unskilled  labor  in  factories? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  know  of  a  native  American  doing  unskilled 
labor  in  our  plant. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  unskilled  labor  in  your  factories  is  per- 
formed altogether  by  foreigners? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  should  say  it  was;  ves. 

Senator  Smoot.  Many  of  those  foreigners,  though,  become  Ameri- 
can citiens? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  become  American  citizens ;  yes.  They  are  not 
native-born  Americans. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  the  way  you  divide  the  Americtmi 
separating  them  from  the  foreigners,  as  to  whether  they  are  mir 
bom  Americans? 

Mr.  RussELii.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  generally,  of  course,  carry  the  idolfl 
the  old  American  stock.    There  are  very  few  of  those  m  anv  ^^"^ 
labor? 

Mr.  Russell.  Very  few. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Russell  is  as  follows : 

The  Underwood  bill  (H.  R.  18642)  proilbses  drastic  redactions  in  duties  i^ 
metal  manufactures,  and  in  our  opinion  seriously  threatens  the  indosoyt' 
which  I  haye  the  honor  to  speak,  the  American  Hardw^are  Gorporatttai  i 
New  Britain,  Ck)mi. 

This  company  has  an  investment  of  upward  of  $15,000,000  in  the  mu^ 
'ture  of  wood  and  machine  screws;  stove  and  trie  bolts;  furniture,  destui 
cabinet  locks;  padlocks;  trunk  and  suit-case  locks;  door  locks;  and  geris 
builders'  hardware;  employing  5,100  hands  and  distributing  tlirough  itF{C 
rolls  $2,588,000  annually.  It  represents  but  a  modest  percentage  of  tbt  t* 
amount  invested  in  such  operations  throughout  the  country.  All  tbe  c* 
pany's  product  would  be  affected  by  the  Underwood  bill,  and.  we  TentizR^ 
submit  certain  facts  and  figures — incomplete  it  is  true,  but  aU  that  are 
obtainable — in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  schedules  of  the  Undeml 
bill,  so  far  as  they  affect  our  industry,  are  framed  without  conaidenthi^ 
the  varying  conditions  and  circumstances  of  that  industry  at  home  and  aina 
that  the  adoption  of  those  schedules  would  seriously  harm  the  iDdaarr: 
question. 

Wood  screws:  Underwood  bill  (par.  38),  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  ft?» 
Aldrich  bill  (par.  189),  specific  duties  averaging  about  55  per  cent  ad  vajoa 

The  principal  competition  to  be  encountered  if,  as  we  suspect,  25  fxr 
duty  is  insufficient  to  shut  out  foreign-made  steel  screws,  will  be  the 
tion  of  the   Germans.    Their  export  prices  are  much    below    those  of 
English  makers,  and  the  latter  may,  accordingly,  be  left  out  of  coniMi 
We  have  not  any  German  costs  to  compare  with  our  own,  and  we  can. 
fore,  present  only  the  German  export  prices  in  contrast  with  the  factory 
of  the  same  sizes  of  steel  wood  screws  as  produced  in  our  plant : 


BlMB. 

Per  gro68. 

Ctonoan 
price.- 

American 
cost. 

A 

B 

C 

0.0367 
.0473 
.051 
.071 
.0667 
.1105 
.122 
.189 
.248 
.378 
.472 

0.037 
.043 
.048 
.079 
.068 
.116 
.127 
.165 
.25 
.312 
.406 
1 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  German  export  prices  parallel   in   curious 
the  American  manufacturing  costs  and  closely  approach  them.     The 
costs  are  factory  costs  and  carry  no  burden  of  soling  expenae.     We  la«^ 
the  German  costs  of  production,  which  the  labors  of  the  Tariff  Board 
in  time  afford  us  and  for  which  we  believe  revision  of  the  wood-sc 
should  wait,  but  the  very  fact  that  the  German  makers  openly  adrertise 
for  export  at  prices  practically  identical  with  American   coets 
apprehension  that  the  Germans  may  be  able  to  invade  the  A.me 
despite  a  26  per  cent  tariff,  especially  If  they  resort  to  their  notorlcras 
of" dumping.    We  contend  that  the  rate  of  duty  should  not  be  fixed  at 
cent  or  at  any  other  rate  until  full  information  is  at  hand  as  to  the 
nt  home  and  abroad,  in  the  light  of  which  information  alone  the  rate 
should  be  determined. 
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Stove  and  tire  bolts:.  Underwood  bill  (par.  21),  15  per  cent;  Payne-Aldrkh 
bill  (par.  144),  li  cents  per  pound;  equalling  an  average  ad  valorem  duty  of 
25  per  cent. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  wood-screw  schedule  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  schedule  governing  bolts  and  nuts,  where  the  reduction  is  sweep- 
ing and  where  the  same  apprehensions  of  German  competition  prevail. 

Machined  iron  castings:  Uderwood  bill  (par.  23),  10  per  cent;  Payne-Aldrieh 
bill  (par.  147),  1  cent  per  pound;  equivalent  to  26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  this  paragraph  it  would  be  possible  to  send  over  from  abroad  oast- 
iron  lock  cases,  caps  and  working  parts,  finished  up  to  the  point  of  japanning 
and  assembling,  and  in  a  simple  assembly  shop  to  put  them  together  and 
offer  them  for  sale  in  this  market  upon  a  basis  of  cost  not  more  than  15  per 
cent  over  the  English  or  German  basis.  Casting,  drilling,  and  machining 
entail  nearly  the  entire  labor  cost  upon  the  cheaper  grades  of  locka  What  is 
true  of  locks  is  true  of  cast-iron  house  trimmings  and  of  door  checks,  in  all  of 
which  articles  casting  and  machining  constitute  the  chief  factors  of  cost  This 
paragraph,  moreover,  opens  a  wide  door  to  undervaluation,  for  the  importa- 
tions under  it  would  be  of  dissembled  and  partly  finished  articles  possessing  no 
established  market  value.  No  standard  for  checking  the  importers'  valuation 
being  available,  this  paragraph  invites  to  irregular  practices. 

Ix)Cks  (all  sorts)  and  builders'  hardware:  Underwood  bill  (par.  66),  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  Pa3me-Aldrich  bill  (par.  199),  45  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

When  we  approach  the  lock  and  builders'  hardware  schedules  we  are  again 
handicapped  by  Ignorance  of  foreign  manufacturers'  costs.  We  can  only  com- 
pare the  prices  at  which  foreign  makers  are  con  ent  to  sell  with  our  own 
costs  of  such  articles,  and  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  foreign  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  such  as  to  admit  the  sale  of  foreign-made  goods  in  our  market  at 
prices  prohibitive  of  a  reasonable  profit  over  what  we  must  pay  for  labor  and 
material.  Or  again,  we  can  compute  the  costs  of  foreign  goods  as  made  under 
Anserlcan  conditions  and  compare  these  costs  with  the  selling  prices  of  those 
^j^oods  as  fixed  by  European  makers.  » 

'     lu  two  classes  of  hardware  we  have  always  known  ourselves  to  be  hopelessly 
outclassed  in  compe.itlon  with  English  and  French  makers — the  very  highest- 
ariced  French  hardware,  hand-chased,  in  which  labor  far  transcends  material 
18  A  factor  of  cost,  and  cast  and  wrought  brass  hardware  of  English  make  and 
)f  the  cheapest  quality,  in  which  labor  plays  but  a  minor  part.    Such  French 
;oocl8  are  imported  now  despite  the  45  per  cent  duty  laid  upon  tiiem.    Their 
lale  is  limited.    They  are  not  goods  that  can  well  be  made  in  this  country, 
[lieir  high  price  makes  them  noncompetitive  with  high-grade  American  hard- 
rare,  and  no  demand  has  ever  been  made  for  a  duty  that  will  exclude  them. 
Ve    give  below  a  comparison  of  such  American  costs  and  European  selling 
•rices.    It  should  be  constantly  kept  In  mind  that  In  the  table  given  below  the 
V^nch  or  English  figures  state  the  selling  price,  which  undoubtedly  comprises 
reasonable  manufacturer's  profit.    The  American  figures,  on  the  other  band, 
Ive  only  the  actual  cost  of  production,  with  no  addition  for  profit  and  with 
o  provision  for  the  expense  of  selling  the  goods. 


Article. 


FRENCH  HARDWARE. 

outcheoos  A each 

Its  B do.. 

op  handle  C do. . 

ENOUSH  HARDWARE. 

ftizi  doofT  Cast  D dosen 

^."'..  ar  knocker  E do. . 

t  ^yr  knob  F do . . 

■>  Jlob,  drop  and  rose  O set 

i  t'^.tp  door  lock  H docen 

;  *)je  *  ih  plate  I. do. . 

Lf*h  plate  K do.. 

[til^ih  plate  L....: do.. 

<  r-  ib  plate  M do. . 

ff^  GERMAN  HARDW.4RE. 

^^  3  trunk  lock 

iO^'  5  trunk  lock 

,j  j!  7  trunk  comer 

t)^'' 


American 
cost. 


8.94 

46.94 

7.39 


1.08 
1.62 
4.80 
3,07 
2.33 
1.20 
1.44' 
1.68 
.47 


2.45 

2.17 

.67 
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The  Instances  cited  have  been  chosen  at  random  from  n  const demble  list  d 
foreign-made  goods  npou  which  we  have  compnted  costs.  F^xaiuples  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  but  as  those  enumerated  are  aUoj?etht*r  typlcnl,  it  s^efias 
unnecessary  to  burden  the  arKument. 

The  selling  prices  given  in  this  memorandum  are  those  prevailing  in  tbr 
home  markets  of  the  producing  countries.  They  are  not  exiH>rt  prices  mside  t? 
work  off  surplus  product  with  but  small  regard  to  cost ;  they  are  the  pricfs  & 
which  the  makers  sell  to  their  own  ])eop]e.  and  it  is  a  fair  i>resumptioD  thtt 
they  include  a  fair  manufacturer's  profit. 

The  experience  of  Canadian  hardware  makers  in  their  competition  vitk 
English  manufacturers  affords  a  valuable  analogy  to  what  mi^ht  occur  opoc 
our  side  the  line  were  the  i)roposeti  reduction  of  duty  to  25  iier  cent  ml  vak«rpi;. 
put  In  effect. 

Under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  locks  and  liardware  of  Kni^llsh  make 
are  assessed  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  spite  of  this  20  per  cent  tu: 
English  hardwai-e  reproducing  American  models  is  largely  imiH>rte<1  into  Cai 
ada  at  this  time  and  is  freely  offered  at  prices  far  l)elow  those  quoted  by 
either  Canadian  or  American  firms;  and.  indeed,  Canadian  manufactnrers  an 
agreed  that  their  hardest  competition  is  that  of  English  manufacturers.  tIh* 
offer  to  duplicate — ^and  do  duplicate — goods  of  their  manufacture  at  prices  tlMt 
preclude  anything  ai)proxlmating  a  reasonable  profit. 

As  illustrative  of  this  condition  we  give  below  a  comparison  of  our  salts 
price  with  the  quotations  of  English  makers.  Our  price  is  f.  o.  h.  New  BritaiL 
and  includes  no  duty;  the  EJngllsh  price  is  f.  o.  b.  Toronto,  duty  of  20  i^r 
full  paid. 


(roods. 


Knobs  No.  338« 

Knobs  No.  21464 

Locks  No.  0370 , 

Locks  No.  382 

Locks  No.  382f  M 

Knobs  No.  386 


Amertoui 
price. 


&30 
.90 
4.50 
9k  00 
11.40 
5.80 


I 


pnK. 


.1 

1« 


Ea^ 


Iron  molders 

Iron  molders'  helpers 

Iron  coremakers 

Iron  grinders 

Brass  molders ,* 

Brass  molders'  helpers 

Brass  turners 

Brass  fliers 

Brass  profilers 

Brass  grinders 

Brass  buffers 

Lock  assemblers 

Lock  fitters 1 

Lacquerers 

Scratch  brushing 

Chasers 

Die  and  tool  makers 

Die  sinkers 

Machinists 

Pattern  makers 

liaborers 


.H 

.to 

.IT 
.H 
.li 
.15 

C 

ir 

i: 

c 

If 
.r 

I* 


Canadian  manufacturers  maintain  that  the  irruption  of  KiigHfih-iiiade  fai3^ 
ware  into  the  Canadian  market  has  but  begini :  and  argue  that  the  e^ctabls^ 
duty  of  20  per  cent  is  insuflacieut  to  allow  them  to  compete  with  the  ^tft 
on  a  footing  of  equality  if  the  present  Canadian  standard  of  w^ges  is  to  > 
maintained.  The  Canadian  situation  gives  rise  to  reasonable  tloubt  wbrt*^ 
the  25  per  cent  duty  prescribed  in  the  Undei'wood  bill  is  sufficient  to  naeas 
the  difference  between  American  costs  and  conditions  and  thof«  of  Edi:!^ 
and  Germany  In  the  hardware  and  screw-makfng  industries. 
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We  present  last  na  the  most  lm|K)rtaiit  considerntlou  in  any  revision  of  tariff 
wIkhIuIos  its  iK)ssible  effect  njwn  the  wn^es  of  those  enjnifjed  in  the  industry 
affected.  The  conifmrison  given  below  is  between  average  hourly  rates  of  wages 
in  various  (K'cupations  as  found  in  our  own  plants  and  wages  in  the  same 
trades  In  England,  published  In  Standard  Time  Rates  of  Wages  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  October  1,  1910,  British  Government  publication. 

Wide  as  is  the  difference  in  wages  shown  in  this  memorandum  It  becomes  yet 
more  striking  when  presented  as  an  average  for  the  whole  Industry  Instead 
of  in  Individual  occupations. 

The  average  hourly  rate  of  wages  in  our  Uussell  &  ICrwin  plant,  producing 
locks,  latches,  keys,  and  other  builders'  liardware.  Is  20  cents  for  day  workers. 
19  and  a  fraction  cents  for  pieceworkers.  Foremen  and  deimrtment  heads  are 
not  included.  The  average  in  England  for  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  locks,  latches,  keys,  etc..  as  published  in  Standard  IMnie  Rates  of  Wages 
in  the  United  Kingdom  October  1,  1910,  Is  8/9  per  week  of  54  hours,  all  working 
full  time.  This  Is  an  average  hourly  rate  of  8.3  cents ;  more  than  confirmatory 
of  the  figures  given  in  the  British  Government  report  upon  industrial  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States,  which  makes  the  relationship  of  American  wages 
in  the  engineering  trades  to  English  w^ages  In  the  same  trades  as  213  to  100. 

This  startling  difference  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  general  employment 
of  apprentices,  women,  boys,  and  girls  by  English  lockmakers  in  occupations 
followeil  by  men  alone  in  this  c()untr>'.  The  re|Mirt  of  the  British  bnard  of 
trade  for  1906  covers  the  wage  conditions  of  696  persons  engaged  in  the  making 
of  locks  and  latches.  Of  this  number  336.  or  49  i)er  cent,  were  ai)prentices, 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  whose  full  weekly  wages  range  from  $2.50  (9/7) 
down  to  $1.52  (6/4).  Against  this  set  the  fact  that  out  of  our  1,270  operatives 
only  268,  or  21i\r  per  cent,  were  of  the  class  above  mentioned.  And  yet  this 
does  not  measure  the  fnll  difference,  for  it  is  well  known  in  the  hardware  trade 
that  there  is  a  custom  widely  prevalent  in  England  of  farming  out  work. 
Under  this  system  work  is  taken  but  of  the  factories  and  done  in  homes,  the 
entire  family  cooperating  In  the  work  and  producing  it  under  a  piecework 
plan  at  labor  rates  probably  materially  low*er  than  those  named  in  the  above 
schedule.  When  It  is  considered  that,  taking  our  product,  by  and  large,  mate- 
rial constitutes  but  one-third  of  its  cost,  and  the  rest  is  labor.  It  bec(»mes  evi- 
dent that  if  the  new  tariff  should  necessitate  a  general  readjusment  of  our 
industry  to  meet  changed  conditions  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  wages  must  be 
readjusted  also — not  necessarily  to  the  English  level  but  to  such  a  level  as  will 
put  us  on  a  parity  with  English  makers  In  labor  cost  of  production.  The  pro- 
tection given  by  this  bill — 25  i>er  cent — may  be  sufficient  insurance  against  a 
decline  to  English  labor  rates  In  our  trades,  but  it  may  not  prove  any  guar- 
antee against  a  marked  decline  from  the  present  level  of  wages. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  effect  upon  both  the  capital  and  labor  con- 
cerned in  the  screw  and  hardware  industries,  we  deprecate  such  haphazard 
and  unconsidered  revision  of  the  tariff  as  is  purposed  in  this  bill. 

Our  attitude  in  the  entire  matter  of  tariff  revision  is  one  of  agnosticism — 
we  simply  do  not  know.  We  do  not  know,  except  in  the  most  general  way, 
-what  the  European  costs  of  production  are ;  we  do  not  know  what  our  foreign 
competitors  pay  for  raw  material  or  for  labor;  we  do  not  know  what  rate  of 
duty  measures  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad  assures  the  present  standard  of  wages  in  the  industries  in  which  we  are 
interested  and  allows  a  reasonable  profit  without  permitthig  the  oppression 
of  the  consumer.  Knowledge  of  all  these  facts  should  precede  the  fixing  of  any 
tariff  rates  either  higher  or  lower  than  those  now  in  force. 

Therefore,  in  conclusion,  we  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  Tariff  Board,  or  some 
similar  governmental  body,  as  the  only  agency  able  to  collect  and  digest  the 
requisite  data,  and  we  record  our  conviction  that  tariff  changes  should  be  based 
upon  the  findings  of  that  body.  We  protest  against  the  fixing  of  schedules 
arbitrarily  and  without  foreknowledge  of  their  effects,  and  we  declare  our 
readiness  to  accept  as  just  and  final  rates  of  duty  established  in  accordance 
with  the  concluBions  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  chairman  having  retired,  Senator  McCumber  took  the  chair  as 
acting  chainnan. 

Senator  McCumber.  Senator  Dick,  have  vou  anvone  you  wish  to 
have  heard  ? 
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Senator  Dick.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  would  like  to  present  and  to 
have  you  hear  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Pflueger,  representing  the  Inan^fa^ 
turers  of  fishing  tackle  and  supplies. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  committee  will  hear  Mr.  Pflueger  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  E.   PFLITEGEB,   OF  AKRON,  OEia 
BEPBESENTINO  THE  ENTEBPBISE  HANTTFACTUKUrO   CO. 

Senator  McCumbek.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  residence,  and 
business? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Joseph  E.  Pflueger ;  Akron,  Ohio ;  representing  the 
Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  fishing  tackle. 

Senator  McCumber.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Pflueger.  I  came  to  present  our  view  of  the  Underwood  bill 
Under  H.  R.  18642  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  our 
tackle  on  fishhooks  to  10  per  cent,  and  tackle  to  30  per  cent,  in  para- 
graph 34. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  reduction  proposed? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  That  is  the  reduction  proposed.  The  old  para- 
graph, which  was  in  the  old  bill,  was  paragraph  165,  which  impoaed 
a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  fishhooks  and  fisning  tackle.  The  formw 
paragraph  165  was  the  first  American  act  which  collected  into  one 

Paragraph,  with  a  single  rate  of  duty,  the  entire  line  of  goods, 
'rior  to  that  the  duty  applied  as  to  the  component  chief  value  of  the 
article.  For  instance,  referring  to  a  fly,  if  the  component  chirf 
value  of  that  fly  was  feathers,  the  duty  applying  to  feathers  would 
apply;  if  the  cliief  value  was  a  hook,  the  duty  on  wire  would  applj. 
There  was  great  confusion  by  reason  of  that,  and  we  were  enabled 
to  fi^et  that  incorporated  into  the  one  paragrapji  165.  That  practi- 
cally put  an  end  to  all  of  that  confusion.^ 

I  have  a  box  here  containing  tackle,  which  I  would  like  to  present 
It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  make  and  what  we  term  "fish- 
ing tackle."  As  I  stated,  the  new  bill  has  cut  the  duty  on  the  ta<^k 
as  sampled  in  that  box,  from  45  to  30  per  cent;  and  on  fishhooks,  a? 
per  that  box  there,  from  45  to  10  per  cent.  I  want  to  say  Qiat  if  tiai 
duty  should  prevail  it  would  practically  put  us  out  of  business^  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  against  the  foreign  maker  of  that 
class  of  goods. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  explain  why? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  The  principal  competition  is  English  and  X<»- 
weg-ian;  and,  in  fact,  Reddish,  England,  is  the  home  of  the  fisili]]|^ 
tackle  industry.  It  was  established  there  a  good  many  hundred  ye*r? 
ago,  and  they  have  been  enabled  to  hand  it  down  and  confiaieit  u 
that  locality;  and  they  have  experience,  and  all  that,  which  is  ir 
their  favor  and  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  complete  with 
them.  They  pay  much  lower  wages  than  we  do;  and  the  itemed 
wages  is  the  predominating  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  that  daa? 
of  goods. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Can  you  state  approximately  the  diffepe©^ 
in  the  wages?    Have  you  any  data  upon  which  to  found  an  opinio:* 

Mr.  Pflueger.  I  have,  as  it  is  handed  to  me  by  those  who  hiP? 
worked  in  those  factories  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  know.  I  haw 
a  tabulated  list  here  showing  the  difference  as  it  now  exists,  a:  ' 
understand  it. 
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Senator  GAUiiNOBR.  In  a  general  way,  what  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  Just  to  illustrate,  on  fishing  flies,  which  are  those 
articles  made  with  feather,  a  fly  tyer  gets  50  cents  a  day.  We  pay 
our  girls  $1.50  a  day. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Three  times  as  much? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  Yes;  and  we  have  a  very  difficult  time  in  securing 
help  even  at  that.  That  work  is  artistic,  as  you  can  see;  requires 
great  skill;  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  acquire  the  knack  of  doing  it. 

Senator  Gallinger,  Where  is  your  manufacturing  establishment? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  At  Akron,  Ohio. 

Senator  Gallinger.  This  English  establishment,  where  this  indus- 
try was  first  developed^  is  located  where? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  Reddish,  English.   That  is  the  home  of  the  industry. 

Senator  Gallinger.  A  seacoast  town? 

Mr.  Pfluegbr.  No;  it  is  an  interior  town,  and  in  the  same  town 
they  make  needles.  It  is  a  ^eat  needle  town,  and,  in  fact,  most  of 
that  class  of  work,  such  as  pins  and  needles,  is  made  at  that  place. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Will  you  kindly  put  that  memorandum  in  the 
record? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  I  have  a  brief  which  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
put  in  the  record. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Yes;  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  your  brief  cover  the  amount  of  importa- 
tions to  this  country  now  ? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  at  the  present 
time,  generally,  the  proportion  of  importations  to  the  general  pro- 
duction in  the  country? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  As  to  the  general  production  in  tiie  country,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  give  you  that,  but  I  know  of  the  importations 
that  are  coming  in. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  do  import  in- considerable  quantities? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  Yes;  as  we  think  of  considerable. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  many  other  establishments  besides 
your  own  making  this  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  We  are  practically  the  only  concern,  as  you  might 
say,  that  make  as  full  a  line  as  you  see  we  make. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  We  employ  from  300  to  350.  We  established  this 
business  over  31  years  ago."  It  is  my  life's  work,  and  my  father's 
before  me,  and  we  have  been  located  at  Akron  all  that  time.  There 
are  other  firms  in  America,  some  in  the  East  and  some  in  the  West, 
that  make  parts  of  the  lines.  For  instance,  I  have  in  mind  a  certain 
young  lady  who  lives  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  who  has  a  little  fac- 
tory there,  and  she  devotes  all  her  time  just  to  making  flies — those 
artificial  flies — and  snelled  hooks,  and  some  leaders.  She  does  not 
make  any  spoon  baits  or  tackle  of  other  kinds,  as  I  understand  it. 
Then  there  is  another  firm  that  just  makes  fishing  reels  and  rods, 
and  do  not  make  anything  else.  But  we  happen  t6  be  practically 
the  only  concern  in  the  United  States  that  makes  a  general  line,  as 
would  De  considered,  and  even  we  do  not  make  a  full  line;  we  do 
not  make  rods  or  fishing  lines. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  the  committf^ 
what  you  sell  these  bass  hooks  at? 

Mr.  Ptluegeb.  There  are  different  prices.  I  will  make  sure  of 
the  price. 

The  witness  consulted  a  price  list. 

Senator  Gallinger.  This  is  the  wholcvsale  price  you  are  going  to 
give  us? 

Mr.  Pfluegek.  Yes ;  the  wholesale  price.  Those  flies  on  the  can: 
you  have  in  front  of  you  sell  for  $8  a  gross. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  you  object  to  telling  what  it  costs  to 
produce  them? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  I  have  not  the  cost  of  that  particular  fly,  but  I 
have  another  fly  here.  They  are  made  in  different  grades.  Thos 
are  what  we  call  high-grade  bass  flies.  We  make  them  in  five  er 
six  different  grades,  to  suit  the  notion  of  the  buyer,  and  to  siiit  his 
capacity  for  paying. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  was  going  to  ask  was  this :  That  is  66j 
cents  a  dozen.  If  the  consumer,  or  the  purchaser  who  uses  ihea 
flies,  goes  into  a  store  and  selects  this  grade,  more  than  likely  he  vi 
pay  15  or  20  cents  a  piece. 

Mr.  Pflueger.  I  would  say  he  would  pay  a  quarter  for  that  fly. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  quantities  suppose  we  say  we  get  them  for  ^ 
cents  a  piece.  That  is  a  little  over  5  cents  that  you  sell  them  for 
Do  you  think,  if  this  duty  were  changed  from  45  to  30  per  cent,  tin 
consumer  could  buy  his  fly  any  more  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  I  know  he  would  not;  I  am  satisfied  he  woul^ 
not. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  even  if  he  'could  buy  it  a  little  mor 
cheaply,  it  would  make  such  a  small  percentage  of  his  general  m 
ing  expense  that  he  would  hardly  take  it  into  consideration? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  The  fisherman  does  not  figure  the  price;  he  fig^w 
the  quality. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifteen  per  cent  reduction  on  5  cents  would  b 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  on  a  fly. 

Mr.  Pflueger.  It  would  never  effect  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  retailer  would  never  give  him  that  thm 
quarters  of  a  cent  ? 

Mr.  Pfhteger.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not  think  he  would. 

Senator  McCumber.  These  are  not  generally  used  for  fidiing.  i 
the  general  trade  at  all,  are  they? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  They  are  strictly  a  luxury  for  men  who  haveleisia 
and  money  and  go  off  to  enjoy  themselves.  We  appeal  to  that  cte 
of  trade.    They  are  the  people  who  use  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Senator  Mct\i^iBER.  It  is  rather  a  luxury  than  a  necessity? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  consider  it  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  yau  sold  these  i 
a  gross.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off,  what  do  you  think  th? 
would  sell  for  a  gross  ? 

Mr.  Pfll^ger.  If  the  dutv  were  taken  off  I  would  not  have  tf 
idea  what  we  would  sell  them  for. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  foreigners  would  be  selling  them  ^ 
would  thev  not  ?  I 

Mr.  Pflue(jer.  Yes.  I 
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Senator  Simmons.  That  is  my  question,  what  would  they  bring  a 
gross? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  1  would  not  know  that.'  We  would  have  to  meet 
that  competition ;  whatever  they  would  sell  them  for  we  would  have 
to  meet  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  could  not  tell  me  a  little  while  ago  what 
it  cost  you  to  produce  this  thing  that  costs  $8.  I  wanted  to  get  that, 
because  I  wanted  to  inquire  of  you  later  whether  you  added  the 
duty  to  your  other  profit. 

Mr.  Pflueger.  When  we  compare  our  goods  with  foreign  nations, 
we  always  add  the  duty  to  the  cost. 

Senator  Simmons.  Itou  add  the  duty? 

Mr.  Pfi^uger.  Yes,  sir;  laid  dow^n  in  America. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  that  in  your  industry  you  take  the  full 
benefit  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  to  put  some  of  the  duty  on  to  equalize 
the  cost,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes ;  we  have  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  just  said  that  the  consumer  would 
not  get  this  for  any  less  if  the  duty  were  taken  off.  Somebody 
Tv^ould  get  it  for  less,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  That  would  be  the  importer. 

Senator  Simmons.  He  buys  it.  You  would  get  more  for  it,  and 
somebody  else  would  have  to  pay  more  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  I  do  not  catch  that,  quite. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  that  the  ultimate  consumer  would  not 
get  this  particular  product  for  any  less  if  the  duty  were  taken  off. 

Mr.  Pflueger.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  Because  these  things  are  sold  by  the  retailer 
at   an  enormous  profit   anyway.     The   question    I    asked   you   was 

whether  somebo<lv,  the  ultimate  consumer  or  somebodv  else  buv- 

.  ... 

ing  in  the  American  market,  would  not  be  enabled  to  get  this  product 
a  little  cheaper  than  he  now  gets  it  'i 

Mr.  Pfli'eger.  I  would  sav  he  would;  and  that  would  be  the  im- 
porter. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  the  man  who  makes  an  immense 
profit  would  have  a  chance  to  make  a  little  higher  profit  than  he  is 
making? 

Mr.  Pfli'egfji.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  not  the  jobber  make  it? 

Mr.  Pflxteger.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  importer. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  would  compete  with  nobody  except  the 
importer? 

Mr.  Pfi.ueger.  Yes;  the  importer.  I  might  say  that  some  of  these 
factories  over  there  come  into  our  market  and  solicit.  Their  repre- 
sentatives come  over  and  sell  in  our  markets,  too.  But  the  importer 
ivould  be  our  competitor. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  be  veiy  glad  if  you  could  o^et  figures 
showing  how  much  of  these  products  are  iniported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Pflueger.  I  have  that  in  mv  brief.  One  hundred  and  seventv 
thousand  dollars  worth  was  imported  in  1911.  As  I  stated  in  my 
first  remarks,  these  articles  were  classified  in  the  old  tariflF  as  to  their 
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components,  chief  value,  the  material,  and  so  on,  and  there  was  i 
record  kept  at  the  Treasury  Department.    But  since  this  new  paJ 
graph.  No.  165,  of  the  1909  law,  went  into  effect,  they  have  kepil 
record.    But  they  have  not  classified  it  out.    They  have  it  lumped  J 
an  import  of  fishing  tackles. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  shows  the  exports,  too,  does  it? 

Mr.  Pfluegeb.  I  did  not  look  that  up. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  look  that  up  and  put  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  export  anything? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Practically  nothing.    The  only  thin^  we  export 
a  wooden  minnow,  which  is  strictly  confined  to  America,  and  is 
American  article,  and  it  is  attempted  to  introduce  it  into  £ng' 
but  in  a  very  small  way. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  a  little  while  ago,  in  spe: 
about  comparative  wages  here  and  abroad,  to  state  that  wages  ab 
were  less  than  they  were  here.  Then  you  said  that  you  had  and 
difficulty  in  competing  with  the  foreigner,  which  was  that  they  w* 
more  skillful  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product  than  the  Americadi 
Did  you  mean  to  say  that  during  the  31  years  you  have  been  engaged 
in  this  business  you  have  not  learned  to  make  these  things  just  as  wd 
as  the  foreigners  dot 

Mr.  Pflueger.  I  think  we  do.  I  will  say  we  do.  But  they  hive 
the  benefit  of  the  mothers.  This  is  all  done  by  women,  the  fly  tyinf. 
and  the  mothers  teach  the  girls.  Much  of  this  work  is  done  at  home 
and  taken  to  the  factories  and  disposed  of,  and  some  of  these  giri5 
mothers  will  teach  their  daughters,  and  in  that  way  they  hand  it 
down,. and  by  reason  of  the  industry  having  been  so  long*  ^abli^ 
they  are  naturally  better  qualified. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  make  them  all  in  your  factories  ? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes;  we  make  practically  all  in  our  factories. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  these  "curly"  fishhooks,  100  in  a  box.  A 
what  price  do  you  sell  those  a  dozen  boxes? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  explain  tb 
manufacture  of  a  fishhook.  It  is  somewhat  interesting.  The  indostr 
was  established  in  this  country  over  30  years  affo,  in  New  Hans 
Conn.,  but  it  failed.  The  business  was  unprofitaUe,  and  at  that  tim 
we  did  not  make  hooks.  We  were  in  the  other  line.  But  we  though 
it  might  increase  our  line  and  help  us,  believing  our  line  would  hel] 
carry  the  burden.  We  purchased  it  at  a  very  nominal  price,  «& 
introduced  it.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  niaking  them  and  im 
proving  our  qualities,  and  doing  what  we  could  to  make  it  a  bettf 
article  than  it  was. 

The  fishhook  first  is  taken  from  the  wire  and  formed  and  bariw 
into  this  shape;  then  a  number  of  them  are  spread  on  iron  pans  ttt* 
those  pans  are  placed  in  an  oven,  where  they  are  ^adually  heatei 
to  a  cherry-red  heat.  From  there  they  are  thrown  into  a  temperia 
oil  and  that  oil  hardens  them  glass  hard.  From  there  thev  are  takw 
and  washed  in  an  alkali  solution  to  remove  the  grease,  an^  then  tht' 
are  put  into  a  Ferris  wheel,  as  we  call  it,  which  is  a  large  rotary  t««: 
pering  oven,  and  the  hooks  are  placed  in  there  in  iron  pans—^pos": 
bly  15  or  20  of  these  pans — containing  as  many  hooks  as  c<inveni« 
and  practicable,  and  that  wheel  revolves  in  that  hot  air,  which  dra** 
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.he  temper  and  hardens  them  to  a  proper  toughness.  After  that  the 
looks  are  taken  and  placed  in  a  tumbling  barrel  and  rolled,  tumbled 
n  pumice  stone  and  other  materials  necessary  to  remove  the  scale 
ind  brighten  them  up.  Of  course,  as  they  leave  those  barrels,  ringed 
looks  of  that  kind,  they  would  be  all  tangled  up  in  a  ball.  So  we 
jave  to  employ  men  to  separate  them,  who  will  take  a  couple  of 
landfuls  of  hooks  and  shake  them  apart  and  loosen  them  up.  From 
.here  they  are  taken  and  placed  into  small  pans,  sheet  pans,  metal 
>ans,  and  distributed  out  uniformly. 

I  am  a  little  ahead  of  the  story.  They  are  taken  from  the  tum- 
>ling  barrel  and  placed  in  a  pan  and  japanned,  enameled,  given  two 
•oats,  and  after  each  coat  they  are  baked ;  and  then  from  there  they 
ire  sent  up  to  our  packing  department  and  each  sized  hook  is 
ounted,  100  on  a  wire,  and  placed  in  those  boxes.  They  are  counted 
)ne  by  one,  to  be  sure  to  have  an  accurate  count,  and  they  are  packed 
n  those  boxes.  Each  box  is  labeled,  as  you  will  see;  10  oi  those 
>oxes  are  placed  in  a  carton  and  again  labeled,  and  5  of  those  car- 
ons  are  again  wrapped  in  an  outside  wrapper,  as  we  call  it,  and 
abeled  and  shelved,  and  for  that  size  there — ^No.  1,  base  sizes  12 
:o  1 — we  get  25  cents  a  thousand  from  the  jobber  for  all  of  that 
tvork,  including  the  material.  In  addition  to  that,  I  want  to  say 
;hat  our  manufacturing  of  fishing  tackle  in  this  country  is  done  by 
he  maker  in  the  winter  months. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Before  getting  away  from  the  question  of  the 
looks,  you  say  you  sell  a  thousand  of  them  for  25  cents? 

Mr.  tFLUEGER.  For  25  cents. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Can  you  tell,  approximately,  what  the  re- 
ailer  gets  for  those  thousand  hooks? 

Mr.  Fflueger.  He  gets  all  he  can.  Sometimes  he  sells  those  hooks, 
it  some  places,  two  for  a  nickel,  I  understand.  As  I  wsus  going  to 
:ayp  we  make  all  that  stuff  in  the  winter  months  and  deliver  in  the 
jpring  to  the  jobber,  who  in  turn  sells  to  the  retailer.  Many  times 
we  make  those  goods  and  ship  them  in  the  months  of  November  and 
[December,  and  then  deliver  tnem,  pay  the  freight,  wait  until  April 
[y  and  then  take  60  days,  2  per  cent  cash,  for  our  money.  Those 
ire  the  terms. 

Senator  Galunger.  If  the  retailer  sells  them  two  for  a  nickeL 
^hile  you  get  25  cents  a  thousand,  he  gets  $25  or  more,  does  he  not! 

Mr.  PFLtTEGER.  He  gets  a  good  profit. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  takes  you  five  minutes  to  sell  them  and  it 
Akes  him  a  year  or  so. 

Senator  Gallinger.  He  does  not  lose  much  interest  on  a  25-cent 
nvestment  ? 

Mr.  Pfldeger.  No. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  probably  true  about  any  small  article 
Jhat  a  merchant  would  sell  oiuy  a  very  small  quantity  of  in  a  year. 
ie  fixes  his  price  without  much  reference  to  what  he  pays  for  it,  I 
magine. 

A&.  Pflxteger.  I  have  heard  dealers  in  tackle  say  that  a  man  who 
5oes  fishing  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  tackle,  and  they  figure  they 
irant  all  they  can  get  out  of  it.  I  know  they  charge  very  liberally 
for  tackle. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  figure  to  the  consumer  is  sevot 
thousand  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  the  dntys 
reduced  as  proposed  under  the  Underwood  bill  the  constuner,  in  mj 
judgment,  would  pay  just  the  same. 

i^nator  McCumber.  It  would  be  such  a  bagatelle  it  could  not  bi 
possibly  taken  into  consideration  in  retailing  those  f 

Mr.  FFI.UEGER.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  would  not  consider  that  as  a  reason  vhj 
the  Government  should  levy  an  exorbitant  tariff  upon  these,  to  en- 
able you  to  sell  to  the  importer  at  an  unreasonable  price,  wonld  yea! 

Mr.  Pflueger.  I  have  a  cost  on  that  particular  hook  with  m 
which  does  not  show  that  we  are  making  any  unreasonable  pitfi. 
That  No.  1  hook  there  costs  us  24  cents  a  thousand  to  produce. 

(The  chairman  resumed  the  chair.) 

Senator  Simmons.  I  meant  to  ask  you,  because  the  retailer  sdfe 
this  hook  by  retail  at  an  enormous  profit  over  the  price  he  ptj? 
does  not  furnish  any  reason  why  the  (government  should  so  I^;iski 
as  to  enable  you  to  charge  your  purchaser  more  than  a  reasonali 
price? 

Mr.  PrLUEGER.  No. 

Senator  Simmoks.  A  reasonable  competitive  price? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  get  a  profit  of  1  cent  on  a  thousand  hook! 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  has  not  struck  you  as  being  very  ex- 
orbitant? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  No  ;  and  I  never  felt  that  45  per  cent  protected  b 
enough  on  our  tackle. 

As  refers  to  flies,  we  not  only  have  English  and  Norwegian  coe- 
petition,  but  we  likewise  have  our  friendly  Jap  to  contend  with,  ft 
nas  ffone  into  the  fishing  tackle  business  evidently,  and  1  havei 
sample  of  some  Japanese  flies  here.  I  would  like  to  read  a  lett«,if 
it  will  be  agreeable,  written  August  16,  1911,  soliciting^  business  fit* 
us.    It  was  written  by  the  firm  of  N.  Ojima  &  Son.    He  says: 

No  doubt  yon  are  aware  that  Japan  is  essentially  a  fishing:  country,  t* 
almost  the  whole  of  the  seacoast  population  depend  upon  fishing  as  a  ibbi> 
of  gaining  livelihood. 

Recently  some  Norwegians  haye  been  obtainini?  their  fishins  tackles  of  *^ 
kinds  from  Japan,  and  the  manufacturer  of  such  goods  having  been  brongbt  Q 
to  a  very  high  pitch,  uiannfactnrers  here  can  produce  articles  fully  op  ^ 
European  standard  In  quality  but  at  much  cheaper  prices,  and  since  lariQ 
any  have  been  exported  to  the  T7nited  States  of  America  yet,  we  think  j^ 
could  reap  good  profit  if  you  purchase  from  Japan.  J 

To  this  end  we  are  to-day  forwarding  you  samples  of  bamboo  fipbiog  rods.ii^ 
"Tegiisu"  lines,  and  inclose  price  list.  We  shall  thank  you  to  kindly  nj*" 
on  the  samples  and  prices  on  receipt. 

We  may  mention  that  any  kind  of  tackle  can  be  made  to  order,  and  if 
wish  some  particular  kind,  please  be  good  enough  to  send  ns  a  sample  or 
when  we  will  at  once  make  counter  samples  for  you  and  send  same  1 
with  lowest  prices. 

They  did  send  us  some  samples  and  I  have  them  here^  and  I 
like  to  show  them  to  you  as  they  Were  sent  to  me.    That  line  on 
is  what  is  known  as  "  gut."    It  is  taken  from  the  silk  worm. 
Senator  Gallinger.  Did  this  man  who  wrote  to  you  quote  ^ 
Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes,  sir.    In  a  letter  of  October  30,  1911,  he  "qiK 
that  fly  for  30  cents  a  gross,  which,  with  the  duty  added  and 
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I  estimated  would  bring  them  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland,  our  port  of  entry, 
at  45  cents  a  gross.  He  furnishes  the  material  and  all  and  delivers 
them  to  Cleveland  for  45  cents  a  gtotSA.  I  have  to  pay  my  girls  $1.80 
a  gross  for  the  labor  on  that  same  fly,  and  then,  in  addition  to  that, 
I  have  to  furnish  the  hooks  and  gut  and  the  balance  of  the  material. 

Senator  McCn.MBER.  And  he  can  furnish  them  for  what? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  He  offers  to  furnish  them,  and  I  can  show  you  in 
this,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  with  you,  for  45  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
Cleveland. 

The  Chairkait.  Are  these  Japanese  flies  used  in  this  market  to 
anv  extent  as  yet? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  Not  as  yet.  As  you  see,  they  are  soliciting  us*  He 
wrote  us  thinking  we  were  a  jobber,  for  all  I  know,  and  a«ed  us  to 
offer  him  samples  and  to  do  business  with  him,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
samples  he  submitted  voluntarily. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  manufacture  this  yourself? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  sample  of  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult flies  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  make  a  small  article  like  this  ? 

Mr.  PFLmBOER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  1  ask  is,  I  fish  a  good  deal  myself,  and 
I  never  saw  a  small  fly  like  this. 

Mr.  Pflueger.  They  use  it  principally  in  trout  streams.  Gut  is 
the  product  of  the  silkworm,  and  the  longer  the  strand  the  more  ex- 
pensive it  is,  and  he  has  given  them  a  very  long  strand  of  gut  there. 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  say  it  is  the  product  of  the  sillnvorm? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes;  it  is  the  sack  before  the  worm  i^ins  its  co- 
coon, as  you  call  it.  Catgut  would  not  do;  it  would  get  soaked  in 
the  water. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  pretty  strong? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  stronger  in  water  than  dry.  That 
gut  would  safely  land  a  trout  weighing  a  pound.  Our  strands  are 
6  inches  long.  The  length  of  this  one  is  an  advantage  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  fisherman  likes  an  invisible  connection  between  the  fly  and 
the  line,  and  that  would  really  take  the  place  of  what  we  call  a  gut 
leader.    It  would  answer  that  purpose  very  welL 

Senator  McCumber.  You  also  manufacture  lines,  poles,  etc.? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  No,  sir;  we  do  not;  only  the  baits  and  the  hooks. 
We  really  have  left  that  to  other  maket^,  because  that  is  pretty  much 
a  line  unto  itself.  Fishing  poles  and  lines  practically  will  take  about 
all  one  firm's  attention. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  are  pretty  confidently  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when,  in  the  manufacture  of  that  particular  article,  the 
Japs  are  going  to  put  you  out  of  business! 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  present  tariff  and  the  duty  jovl  are  insist- 
jtiff  upon  would  not  protect  you  against  that  at  all  i 

Mr.  Pflueger.  It  would  not.  I  never  considered  46  per  cent  an 
aniple  protection  for  us. 

ISenator  Simmons.  How  much  would  it  take  to  brotoot  you  against 
that  article  ?    You  said  he  sold  it  for  46  cents,  and  you  sdl  it  for- — 

Mr.  PFLtJBOER.  It  costs  US  $1.85,  and  we  offer  that  fly  for  $3.75  a 
gross. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  would  have  to  have  several  hundred  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  Yes.  I  was  going  to  say  I  was  not  foolish  enougk 
to  send  him  samples,  as  I  did  not  want  to  encourage  him  to  oome  into 
this  market.    I  was  afraid  of  the  result. 

Senator  Simmons.  Has  he  been  sending  many  of  those  to  tiiis 
country  ? 

Mr.  Pflueoeb.  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know  about  that  This 
is  a  recent  letter. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  they  just  beginning  to  manufacture! 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  Just  beginning  to  open  up  their  markets  here.  Xo 
doubt,  as  he  wrote  me  such  a  letter  as  that,  he  wrote  somebody  else, 
and  he  must  have  written  some  men  who  would  be  interested  and 
would  follow  it  up.    There  could  be  only  one  result  if  they  do. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  make  many  flies  for  brook  fishing! 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  Yes;  we  make  them  for  all  kinds  of  fishing. 

Senator  Johnson.  This  fly  [indicating]  would  be  for  a  very  small 
brook  trout? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson.  Do  you  make  a  little  hook  like  that  for  stream 
fishmg  ? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.    Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  To  any  great  extent  ? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  The  western  fishing  is  heavier  trout  fishing.  Our 
best  trade  lies  from  Denver  up  through  Colorado,  up  through  Mon- 
tana, and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fishing  done  in  Utah — ^trout  fil- 
ing— and  out  through  Washington  and  all  through  the  West.  The 
greatest  fly  country  is  in  the  West;  that  is,  different  portions  of  it 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  discover  an  article  like  that,  where 
another  nation  can  make  it,  as  you  say,  for  about  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  what  you  make  it  here,  would  you  suggest  we  put  a  duty  m 
it  of  400  or  500  per  cent,  or  300  or  400  per  cent,  in  order  to  emiMe 
you  to  compete? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  It  is  very  evident  something  will  have  to  be  doK 
or  we  will  have  to  quit  making  it,  if  he  gets  strong  enough. 

Senator  Simmons.  Take  this  particular  case,  now,  where  you  saj 
thev  can  make  it,  pay  the  present  duty,  and  sell  it  here  for  45  cend 
and  you  can  not  make  it  and  sell  at  a  profit  for  less  than  $3. 

Mr.  Pflxteoer.  Less  than  $3,  fully. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  about  six  times  as  much.  Would  yov 
suggest  to  the  committee  that  we  put  a  duty  on  that  particular  art^ 
of  that  amount? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  I  would  feel  it  would  be  necessary  in  order  for  is 
to  compete  against  them,  if  they  get  strong  enough.  | 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  asK  that  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  I  have  not  asked  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  asked  that  the  present  duty  be  retained! 

Mr.  Pflueoer.  That  is  aU  I  have  asked. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  not  help  you  at  all  in  this  case  t 

Afr.  Pflueoer.  No  ;  it  would  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  case  has  not  come  yet? 

Mr.  Pflubobb.  It  has  not  developed  yet;  it  is  gradually  develcf 
ing. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Wlien  that  should  come,  would  you  ask  it? 

Mr.  Pflttegeb.  I  would  be  compelled  to ;  that  is,  if  I  cared  to  stay 
in  the  fly  business. 

Senator  Gallinger.  If  the  Japanese  develop  that  industry  and 
put  you  out  of  business  and  put  your  associates  out  of  business,  do 
you  think  they  will  sell  them  then  for  45  cents  a  gross? 

Mr.  Pplueger.  You  mean  the  jobber? 

Senator  Gallinger.  If  the  Japanese  manufacturer  develops  that 
industry  and  sells  them, here  at  45  c^its  a  gross  as  against  your  $3, 
and  puts  you  out  of  business  as  a  result,  do  you  think  he  will  continue 
to  sell  them  for  45  cents  a  gross  ? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  I  do  not  think  he  would ;  I  think  he  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation. 

Senator  Gallinger.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should,  under  those 
circumstances? 

Mr.  Ptlueger.    No. 

The  Chairman.  After  he  got  the  American  market,  he  would  prob- 
ably raise  his  prices  ? 

Mr.  Pfltjeger.  That  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past. 

As  regards  those  hooks,  we  were  a  factor  in  bringing  them  down. 
After  the  tariff  of  1909,  when  we  had  a  rate  of  duty  of  45  per  cent, 
we  did  not  raise  our  prices ;  the  consumer  did  not  pay  one  cent  more. 
In  fact,  we  reduced  our  prices  in  some  instances,  and  in  no  case  in- 
creased them.    We  did  not  take  advantage  of  that  in  any  way. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Is  your  business  inordinately  profitable? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Is  it  paying  you  large  dividends? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  No.  We  did  not  pay  any  dividends  until  last  year. 
That  was  the  first  one.    We  paid  10  per  cent  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  concerns  are  there  in  this  industry  ? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  As  I  stated  a  little  while  ago,  practically  only  two 
that  make  a  line  as  complete  as  ours,  a  firm  by  the  name  of  E.  A. 
Pflueger,  a  brother  of  mine,  who  is  located  in  Akron,  and  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  good  many  small  concerns  that  assem- 
ble the  material? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  They  make  parts;  but  the  whole  line,  as  shown 
here,  is  made  by  ourselves  and  the  otfier  firm. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  have  been  in  this  business  31 
years  and  never  paid  a  dividend  until  last  year? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Until  last  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  have  you  been  living? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  This  was  a  family  affair;  two  brothers  and  my 
father,  who  is  now  dead,  and  myself  have  been  associated,  and  we 
have  worked  very  hard. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  must  have  had  some  profits  of  some  sort 
out  of  the  industry.  You  would  not  have  kept  it  up  80  years  without 
profit. 

Mr.  Pflueger.  We  got  our  living  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  your  salaries  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  We  got  our  salaries.  We  are  all  employed  in  the 
business.    But  it  has  not  been  a  profitable  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  no  return  on  the  capital  invested,  but 
got  a  compensation  for  your  work? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  It  is  not  even  a  fair  compensation. 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  sized  salaries  do  you  pay  yourself  I 

Mr.  Pi^uEGSB,  Up  to  within  three  years  ago  I  got  $100  a  moatti 
and  prior  to  that  I  got  $50  a  month.    I  now  get  $3,000  a  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  did  not  devote  your  whole  time  to  the  bosi- 
ness  for  that  salary,  did  youf 

Mr.  Pflubgbk.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  devoted  my  entire  time  for  o?er 
30  years  to  that  business. 

senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  drawing  now ! 

Mr.  Pflubqsb.  Three  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  if  you  did  not  do  the  wcvk  you  would  have  to 
employ  a  man  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  I  surely  would. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  could  not  hire  a  man  for  less  than  that! 

Mr.  Pflueger.  It  mav  sound  a  little  conceited,  possibly,  but  I 
could  not  hire  a  man  to  dfo  my  work  for  $3,000.  ' 

Senator  Simmons.  When  you  got  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollan 
salary  you  were  payin^g  no  divid^ids;  now  you  are  getting  $3,000 
salary  and  you  are  paying  dividends.  What  has  caused  this  w(Hider- 
ful  improvement  in  the  business  that  enables  you  to  double  j^oor 
salary  and  also  pay  dividends? 

Mr.  Pfuieqer.  Year  before  last  and  last  year  we  made  a  littie 
money. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  has  brought  about  that  wonderful  change! 

Mr.  Pn^uEOSR.  We  were  protected.  We  had  a  very  prosperous 
year — a  good,  prosperous  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  you  were  protected? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes ;  by  this  duty.  ' 

Senator  Simmons.  Had  you  not  been  j)rotected  before? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Prior  to  that  we  were  not  so  well  protected — that 
is,  the  old  tariff,  as  I  said,  on  hooks  was  practically,  on  many  sixes. 
no  tariff  at  all.  It  was  brought  in  under  the  olci  paragraph  13T. 
which  brought  hooks  in  under  pound  rates,  and  there  was  no  pan- 
graph  as  applied  to  fishing  tackle. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  the  imports  now  less  than  they  used  to  be! 

Mr.  Pflueger.  They  are  more,  so  far  as  we  have  record.  W«  baft 
only  two  records  of  imports  since  the  new  paragraph  went  in — ^1*10 
and  1911.    It  shows  an  increase  over  1910. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  really  had  more  thorough  control  of  the 
American  market  when  you  were  getting  this  low  salary  and  maldiiC 
no  profits  than  you  have  now,  when  you  are  making  a  good  salarj  i 
and  paying  dividends? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  better  control. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Let  me  ask  you,  did  you  make  10  per  o* 
dividends  on  the  profits  of  last  year,  or  was  it  cumulative  t  Have  y«i 
laid  aside  some  profit  each  year,  and  then  at  the  end  of  this  kof 
period  declared  a  10  per  cent  devidend? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes,  sir;  we  decided  to. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  is  the  way  some  manufacturers  do. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  suppose  during  this  time  you  have  increasec 
the  size  of  your  establishment,  put  some  of  your  earnings  into  better- 
ments, additions,  etc. 

Mr.  Pflueger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  ? 
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Mr.  Pflusgsr.  About  800. ' 

The  Chaibhan.  Men  and  w<»nen  ? 

Mr.  Pflubgbk.  Men,  women,  and  boys. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Pflueger.  That,  I  believe,  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Put  your  brief  in  at  the  end  of  your  remarks. 

The  letter  and  brief  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pflueger  are  as  f oUows : 

N.  Ojima  &  Son, 
Impobtebs  and  Kxpobters  anp  General  Commission  Agents, 

-fiTo&e,  Japan,  August  J 6,  1911, 

The  ENTEBPBISE  MANUrACTTTBINO  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio,  United  States  of  America, 

Dkab  Sibs:  We  found  the  name  o£  your  good  selves  in  the  July  (1011)  iaaue 
of  the  American  Exporter,  and  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  with  a  view 
to  doing  business  with  you  In  fishing  taekJa  and  fishing  rods. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  Japan  is  essentially  a  fieiiing  country,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  soacoast  popiUation  dep^id  upon  fishing  as  a  means  of 
gaining  livelihood. 

Becently  some  Norwegians  have  been  obtaining  their  fishing  tackles  of  all 
kinds  from  Japan,  and  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  haying  been  brought  up 
%q  a  very  high  pitch,  manufacturers  here  can  produce  articles  fully  up  to  Buro- 
pean  standard  in  quality,  but  at  much  cheaper  prices,  and  since  hardly  any  haye 
be&x  exj[K>rted  to  the  United  States  of  America,  yet  we  think  you  could  reap 
good  profit  if  you  purchase  from  Japan. 

To  this  end,  we  are  to-day  forwarding  you  samples  of  bamboo  fishing  rods 
and  "  Tegusu  "  lines,  and  inclose  price  list.  We  shall  thank  you  to  kindly 
report  on  the  samples  and  prices  on  receipt. 

We  may  mention  that  any  kind  of  tackle  can  be  made  to  order,  and*if  you 
wish  some  particular  kind  please  be  good  enough  to  send  us  a  sample  or  two, 
when  we  will  at  once  make  counter  samples  for  you  and  send  same,  together 
with  lowest  prices. 

Trusting  that  you  will  fayor  us  with  an  early  and  favorable  reply,  and  hop- 
ing that  good  business  will  result  in  due  course,  we  ane,  dear  sirs. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

N.  Ojima  &  Son. 


CUBRENT  QUOTATIONS  FOB  JAPANESE  FISHING  LINES  **  TEGtJSU." 

Samples  have  been  sent  you  by  this  maii. 

No.  1,  "  Tegusu,"  at  $0.40  gold. 

No.  2,  "  Tegusu,"  at  |0.40  gold. 

No.  3,  "  Tegusu,"  at  $0.60  gold. 

No.  4,  **  Tegusu,"  at  $0.80  gold. 

No.  5,  "  T^usu,"  at  $1.05  gold. 

Prices  per  100  pes.  c.i.  f.,  optional  points  of  United  States  of  America. 

E.  4^  O.  E. 

N.  Ojima  &.  Son. 

CUBBENT   QUOTATIONS  FOB  YELLOW   BAMBOO  FISHING   BODS. 

Reference  samples  have  been  sent  you  by  this  mail. 

Yellow  bamboo  fishing  rods: 

10-foot  length $1.  80 

12-foot  length 2. 12 

14-foot  length 2. 73 

16-foot  length ^ 8. 63 

18-foot  length 5. 46 

20-foot  length ^ 6. 15 

Prlros  above  given  are  to  be  understood  per  100  pes.  c.  i.  f.,  usual  optional 
points  of  Unite<l  States  of  America,  iu  United  States  gold. 
B.  &  O.  E. 

N.  Ojim^  h  Son. 
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N.  Ojima  &  Son, 

iMFOftTEBS  and  EzFOBTEBS  ARD  GbITKBAL  OOMMIB0ION  AGEHTB, 

Kobe,  Japan,  October  90, 191L 

The  Entbbpuse  Manufactubing  Go., 

Akron,  Ohio,  United  States  of  America, 

Deab  Sibs  :  Many  thanks  for  your  favors  of  September  20  and  28^  also  Tui- 
ons  samples  duly  to  hand. 

Bamboo  winders:  By  this  mall  we  have  sent  yon  varions  samples  as  !&• 
stmcted,  and  inclose  herein  price  list.  When  the  samples  reach  you,  please  ex- 
amine them  thoroughly  and  send  us  orders.  If  you  should  require  furlber 
samples,  please  let  us  know  and  we  will  send  them  to  you. 

Floats :  We  will  report  further  in  due  course. 

Fishing-rod  handle  stocks:  We  are  also  looking  into  this  matter,  and  we  vUl 
report  further  in  due  course. 

Reimbursement:  In  the  event  of  order  resulting  we  presume  you  will  make 
such  arrangements  whereby  we  would  obtain  cash  at  this  end  on  handing  oitr 
our  draft  and  shipping  documents  to  our  bankers. 

Other  goods :  Kindly  let  us  know  what  other  goods  you  handle  In  the  wsy 
of  Imports  from  Japan  or  China,  for  it  is  Just  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to 
do  business  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  . 

Tour  goods :  We  shall  also  be  glad  if  you  will  please  infdrm  ns  what  foodi 
you  manufacture.  If  possible,  we  should  like  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  ctli- 
logue,  a  perusal  of  which  would  give  us  a  very  good  idea  as  to  whether  we  en 
buy  any  of  the  articles  you  make. 

Fly  hooks:  We  are  sliding  you  further  samples  of  these  and  hope  to  reotn 
your  orders. 

Awaiting  an  early  reply  from  you,  we  are,  dear  sirs, 
Yours,  faithfully, 

N.  Ojima  ft  Sos. 


QUOTATIONS   fOB   JAPANESE  FLY   FISHING    HOOKS. 

Samples  have  been  sent  you  under  separate  cover. 
Ref.  No.  1437/1,  fly  fishing  hook,  at  gold,  |0.21  per  100  flies. 
Ref.  No.  1437/2,  fly  fishing  hook,  at  gold,  $0.24  per  100  flies. 
Prices  above  given  are  to  be  understood  per  100  hooks,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe. 
Packed  In  small  wooden  boxes,  each  containing  100  or  200  hook&,  and  packed 
in  ordinary  cases. 
B.  &  O.  E.:— 

K.  Ojima  ft  So5. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SPLIT  CANE  WINDEBS. 

Tour  stock  No.  100,  5  by  li  by  |  inches,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  2.86  yen  per  l.O* 
pes.,  or  at  ex.  50,  gold,  $1.43  per  100  pes. 

Shipping  particulars. — Freight  rate  from  Kobe  to  Akron,  Ohio,  gold,  $25 
per  100  pounds  weight  gross.  Marine  insurance:  F.  P.  A.  rate  from  Eobet» 
A.  0.»  f  per  cent  (about).  Packed  in  bales,  each  containing  about  5,000  pd 
Weight :  Gross,  200  pounds  avoirdupois ;  net,  104  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Note. — The  weight  nnd  packing  above  given  are  approximate. 

Consular  invoice. — Each  invoice  must  bear  a  consular  fee  of  $2.50  (yen,  iflCi. 

Ei.  &  O.  E. '. — 

Stock  No.  101,  6J  Inches,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  2.86  yen  per  1,000  pes,,  or  at  ex.  A 
gold,  $1.43  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars. — Packed  in  bales,  each  containing  5,000  fics.  Wei^ 
Gross,  215  pounds  avoirdupois;  net,  209  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  1(X). 

Your  stock  No.  102,  6  inches,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  2.86  yen  per  1,000  pa, 
ex.  at  50  gold  $1.43  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars. — Packed  in  bales,  each  containing  6,000  pes.    W< 
Gross,  240  pounds  avoirdupois ;  net,  228  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  100. 

B.  &  O.  B. 
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Stock  No.  103,  6}  inches,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  2.86  yen  per  1,000  pes.,  or  ex.  at 
60  gold  $1.43  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars. — Packed  in  bales,  each  containing  5,000  pes.  Weight: 
Gross,  242  pounds  avoirdupois ;  net,  236  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  100. 

E.  &  O.  B. 

Tortoise  bamboo,  5)  inches,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  2.44  yen  per  1,000  pes.,  or  at 
ex.  60,  gold,  $1,22  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  partictilars, — Packed  in  bales,  each  containing  10,000  pes.  Weight: 
Gross,  206  pounds  avoirdupois ;  net,  200  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  100. 

B.  &  O.  B. 

Tortoise  bamboo,  6  inches,. f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  2.44  yen  per  1,000  pes.,  or  at  ex  60 
gold,  >1.22  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars. — Packed  in  bales,  each  containing  10,000  pc&  Weight: 
Gross,  280  pounds  avoirdupois;  net,  273  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  100. 

R  &  O.  B. 

Stock  No.  104,  7  inches,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  3.52  yen  per  1,000  pes.,  or  at  ex  60 
gold,  $1.76  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars. — Packed  in  bales,  each  containing  3,000  pes.  Weight: 
Gross,  158  pounds  avoirdupois ;  net,  151  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  100. 

B.  ft  O.  B. 

Stock  No.  105,  7^  inches,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  3.52  yen  per  1,000  pes.,  or  at  ex.  50 
gold,  $1.76  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars. — Packed  in  bales,  each  containing  3,000  pea  Weight: 
Gross,  160  pounds  avoirdupois ;  net,  154  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  100. 

B.  &  O.  B. 

Stock  No.  106,  8-inch,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  3.52  yen  per  1,000  pes.,  or  at  ex.  50 
gold  $1.76  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars. — Packed  in  bales,  each  containing  3,000  pes.  Weight: 
Gross,  168  pounds  avoirdupois;  net,  161  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  100. 

E.  &  O.  R 

Stock  No.  400,  4i-inch,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  2.48  yon  per  1,000  pes.,  or  at  ex.  50 
gold  $1.24  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars.— Tre\f!;ht  rate  from  Kobe  to  A.  O.,  gold  $2.25  per  100 
pounds  weight  gross.  Marine  insurance:  F.  P.  A.  rate  from  Kobe  to  A.  O., 
I  per  cent  (about).  Packed  in  cases,  each  containing  about  9,000  pes.  Weight: 
Gross,  230  pounds  avoirdupois;  net,  140  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  weights  aud  packing  above  given  are  approximate. 

Bach  invoice  must  bear  a  consular  fee  of  $2.50  (5.02  yen). 

R  &  O.  B. 

Stock  No.  401,  5i-inch  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  2.54  yen  per  1,000  pes.,  or  at  ex.  50 
gold  $1.27  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars. — ^Packed  in  cases,  each  containing  about  7,700  pes. 
Weight:  Gross,  225  pounds  avoirdupois;  net,  144  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  400. 

R  &  O.  R 

Stock  No.  402,  5i  inches,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  2.54  yen  per  1,000  pes.,  or  at  ex. 
(50  gold,  $1.27  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars.— FsLtkeA  in  eases,  each  containing  about  7,700  pes. 
Weight:  Gross,  246  poimds  avoirdupois;  net,  128  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  400. 

R.  &  O.  R 
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Stock  No.  403,  6  Inches,  f .  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  2.00  yeii  per  IjOOO  pcfiu  or  at  ex.  SI 
gold,  $1.30  per  1,000  pes, 

Shipping  particulars, — Packed  in  cases,  each  containing  about  6,400  9C& 
Weight:  Gross,  236  pounds  avoirdupois;  net,  146  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  400. 

E.  &  O.  E. 

Stock  No.  404,  61  inches,  t  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  2.60  yen  per  1,000  pes.,  or  ex.  ai  50 
gold,  $1.80  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars, — Packed  in  cases,  each  containing  about  6,400  poi 
Weight:  Gross,  250  pounds  avoirdupois;  net,  168  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  400. 

cjp  ft  O.  E.  • 

Stock  No.  405,  H  inches,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  3.30  yen  per  1,000  pes.,  or  ex.  it 
50  gold  $1.65  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars, — Packed  in  cases,  each  containing  about  5,100  pa 
Weight :  Gross,  193  pounds  avoirdupois ;  net,  127  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  400. 

E.  &  O.  B. 

Stock  No.  406,  7|  inches,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  3.30  yen  per  1,000  pes.,  or  ex.  at  9 
gold,  $1.65  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars, — Packed  in  cases,  each  containing  nbout  5^00  pes. 
Weight:  Gross,  220  pounds  avoirdupois;  net,  137  i)ound8  avolrduixjls. 

Please  refer  to  stock  No.  400. 

E,  ft  O.  E. 

Stock  No.  407,  8i  inches,  f.  o.  b.  Kobe,  at  3,30  yen  per  1,000  pes.,  or  ex.  at 
50  gold,  $1.65  per  1,000  pes. 

Shipping  particulars, — Packed  in  cases,  each  containing  nbout  5,100  pes. 
Weight:  Gross,  237  pounds  avoirdupois;  net,  147  pounds  avoirdupois. 

E.  &  O.  E. 

N.  Ojtma  &  So5. 


Memorial  of  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

[In  re  duty  on  fishhooks  and  fishing  tnckle.] 

To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen  :  Paragraph  165  of  the  present  tariff  law  imposes  a  duty  of  4 
per  cent  on  fishhooks  and  fishing  tackle.  The  House  bill  under  cousideratiffl 
(H.  R.  18642)  reduces  the  duty  on  fishhooks  to  10  per  cent,  and  on  all  the  odifl 
Kinds  of  fishing  tackle  named  in  the  paragraph  to  30  per  cent,  parasrapb  ^ 

Your  petitioner,  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  protfSQ 
against  the  proposed  reduction  on  the  ground  that  It  would  benefit  neither  Um 
Government  nor  the  consumer,  but  will  work  serious  damage  to  the  Americii 
manufacturers,  and  in  the*  case  of  fishhooks  will  entirely  destroy  the 
domestic  industry  and  prevent  their  further  manufacture  in  this  country. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESENT  LAW. 

The  present  tarifT  law  is  tiie  first  American  tariff  act  which  collected  Into  « 
paragraph  with  a  single  rate  of  duty,  and  speci^ally  named,  the  principal  ait! 
cles  known  to  the  public  as  fishing  tackle.  The  necessity  of  such  paragmi 
was  urgent  and  It  was  demanded  alike  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  d 
customs  administrative  officers.  Not  a  single  article  of  fishing  paraphernaU 
was  named  In  prior  tariff  laws  in  terms  with  which  fishermen  were  famlttti 
Great  confusion  and  uncertainty  prevailed  in  the  enforcement  of  these  tart 
laws  with  reference  to  such  articles  and  different  rates  of  duty  were  impofl 
at  different  customhouses  on  the  same  kind  of  goods. 

For  several  years  after  the  tariff  act  of  1897  was  passed  the  bulk  of  the  fei 
hooks  imi)orted  was  assessed  the  average  rate  of  duty  charged  by  that  law  9M 
furnished  adequate  protection.  Then  came  an  administrative  ruling  by  w^kle 
fishhooks  were  changed  to  another  classification,  which  made  them  practSea^ 
duty  free,  contrary  to  the  evident  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  law. 
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The  tariff  act  of  1909  put  an  end  to  all  this  confusion  and  uneertainty. 
Paragraph  165  named  the  princii)al  articles  commonly  known  as  fishing  tackle 
and  fixed  a  uniform  rate  of  45  per  cent.  The  former  rates  varied  from  2§  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  the  new  rate  was  very  little,  if  any,  increase  over  the 
average  of  the  rate  intended  to  be  charged  in  the  prior  law. 

OPEBATION  OF  PABAGBAPH    163. 

It  is  impossible  to  secure  any  figures  as  to  the  iuii)ortotioi]S  of  fishing  tackle 
under  former  laws.  The  volume  of  the  importations  of  fishing  tackle  and  the 
duties  paid  are  available  for  the  period  covered  by  the  present  law  and  are  as 
follows : 


Year. 


1910 $152,924.76 


Importa* 

tiOQS. 


Duties 
paid. 


$68,816.13 


1911 '      170,755,77  I      76,840.09 


The  Importations  of  fishing  tackle  the  past  year  practically  equaled  the  sales 
of  fishing  tackle  goods  made  by  your  petitioner  in  the  same  period,  and  the 
undersigned  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  such  goods  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  several  other  concerns  making  various  kinds  of  fishing  tackle,  but 
very  few  which  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  such  goods.  Your  petitioner  is 
•the  largest  domestic  manufacturer  of  fishhooks. 

WHY  THE  PRESENT  DUTY   SHOULD   BE  RETAINED. 

A  box  of  samples  is  herewith  submitted  containing '  various  kinds  of  fish- 
hooks, artificial  flies,  fishing  baits  and  lures,  swivels,  snelled  hooks,  sinkers, 
and  simdry  other  articles  of  fishing  tackle;  also  a  box  containing  1,000  fl^- 
hooks  put  up  in  10  boxes  of  100  hooks  each,  whi(^  is  sold  to  the  jobber,  freight 
prepaid,  for  25  cents. 

The  manufacture  of  this  line  of  goods  is  of  comparative  recent  origin  in  this 
country.  The  market  was  controlled  by  the  foreigner  for  so  many  years  that 
his  goods  had  acquired  a  reputation  and  a  prestige  it  is  hard  to  overcome.  In 
the  case,  particularly,  of  fishhooks,  many  Jobbers  report  a  prejudice  against 
the  domestic  product     This  can  only  be  overcome  in  time. 

If  the  domestic  manufacturer  can  continue  to  enjoy  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  present  law.  he  can  maintain  a  market,  although  the  competition  from 
abroad  is  keener  now  than  l)efore  the  act  of  1909  was  passed.  In  addition  to 
Bnglish  competition,  we  are  now  feeling  severely  the  effect  of  Norwegian  com- 
petition. The  domestic  product  is  fully  as  good  as  the  foreign,  but  we  have 
the  active  opposition  of  the  largest  jobbers,  who  can  make  more  money  handling 
English  hooks  and  who  only  buy  of  us  when  they  have  a  demand  for  fishhooks 
trhieh  must  be  filled  immediately. 

We  have  advanced  Uie  prices  of  none  of  our  goods  since  the  present  law  was 
enacted,  b\it,  on  the  other  hand,  some  prices  have  been  reduced,  owing  both  to 
domestic  and  fbrelgn  competition.  The  cost  of  some  of  the  foreign  goods  has 
decreased  since  1909.  Kvery  domestic  manufacturer  is  a  keen  competitor  of 
every  other  domestic  manufacturer,  and  there  has  never  been  any  combination 
among  us. 

There  is  even  greater  reason  now  for  impo^ng  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent  on  all 
these  goods  than  there  was  in  1909.  While  the  wire  for  fishhooks  costs  about 
the  same  now  as  then  some  of  the  material  we  use  is  much  higher  now,  while 
wages  have  steadily  increased  and  the  coat  of  the  labor  is  greater.  Sinee  10Q9 
Ohio  has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  girls  18  years  of  age  and  under  from  working 
over  8  hours  a  day,  and  the  workday  for  women  has  been  limited  to  9  hoars 
a  day.  Before  that  law  was  passed  their  workday  was  10  hours.  We  employ 
female  labor  to  wind  the  artificial  flies  and  to  make  much  of  the  tackle  you 
see  before  you,  and  it  Is  all  high-priced  labor,  earning  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  a 
day  on  piecework.  Inexperienced  girls  we  hire  to  learn  the  trade  were  for- 
merly paid  75  cents  a  day  while  learning.  At  present  we  have  to  pay  from  85 
cents  to  $1  a  day.    In  England  the  same  labor  is  paid  72  ceuts  a  week.    Two 
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^renrs  ago  we  paid  the  forewooian  in  our  fly-making  department  $10  a  wecL 
At  pres<mt  we  pay  ber  $50  a  month. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  American  and 
English  labor  engaged  In  making  various  kinds  of  fishing  tackle.  It  illostratn 
the  severe  baiidicap  under  which  the  domestic  manufacturer  saffers,  becao» 
the  labor  cost  of  some  of  his  goods  runs  as  high  as  50  per  cent  Tbe  English 
wage  scale  for  1909,  which  is  given  below,  was  obtained  from  sources  that  ctu 
l>e  considered  reliable.  We  are  advised  by  the  same  authority  that  there  bM 
been  no  increase  since  then  in  the  wages  paid  English  operatives  On  ttie 
other  hand,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  tbe 
American  wage  scale  since  1909. 

Comparison  of  icages  between  English  and  American  workpeople. 


In  the  manuliacture  of— 


GUT  LEADERS. 

ForeladT  of  tvinc  leaders 

TyiDff  of  gut  leaders  (expert) 

Packing  gut  leaders  (e x pert) 

SWELLED  HOOKS 

Forelady  of  snelled  hook  department 

Tying  snells,  girls  (expert) 

Forelady  for  packing  snelis 

Packers,  girls  (expert) * 

FISHING  rUES. 

Forelady  fly-tying  department 

Fly  tyere  (e  xpert ) 

Forelady  of  t>acking  department 

Packers,  sewing  flies  on  cards,  etc.  (expert) . . 

FISHHOOKS. 

Foreman  of  hook-making  department 

Workman,  hook-makinK  department 

Foreman  of  tempering  department 

Workman,  tempering  department 

Foreman  of  tumbling  department 

Workman,  tumbling  department 

Foreman  of  Japanning  department 

Workman.  Japanning  department 

Forelady  of  packing  department 

Girls,  packing  department 


America] 

a  WBSB 

English 

per  day. 

wagesper 
day,  1908. 

190» 

• 

19U 

10.60 

SI. 23 

tl.9 

.tt 

1.00 

I.S 

.35 

1.00 

l.» 

.50 

1.35 

19 

.40 

1.00 

I.S 

.50 

1.25 

l.S 

.35 

l.OO 

IS 

.83i 

2.00 

tm 

.50 

1.30 

1.S 

.50 

1.35 

l.9» 

.40 

1.25 

l.» 

1.75 

4.00 

4.0 

1.25 

2.50  , 

im 

1.75 

2.50 

t3 

1.25 

2.25 

i« 

1.35 

2.00 

IS 

1.00 

1.7i 

:.• 

1.25 

2.0*) 

la 

.75 

1.75 

i.9 

.48 

l.» 

I* 

.33 

1.25 

l.S 

The  kinds  of  fishing  tackle  you  see  displayed  here  can  hardly  be  cail 
necessities.    They  are  luxuries,  and  those  who  buy  can  easily  afford  to 
tribute  what  little  they  do  to  the  United  States  Treasury.     The  marslii 
profit  to  us  on  the  l>ox  of  plain  hooks  you  see  here  is  less  than  1  ceot  a 
and  over  one-half  the  cost  is  labor  cost. 

The  Bnglish  manufacturer  can  turn  out  the  same  goods  at  19^  c^its  a 
Reduce  the  tariff  to  10  per  cent  and  the  foreign  hooks  can  t>e  sold  liere  at  3| 
cents  a  box,  or  21  cents  a  box  less  than  they  cost  us. 

The  same  argument  can  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  proposed  reductioa 
tariff  on  all  articles  in  the  paragraph  except  fishhooks.  These  goods 
luxuries  and  are  not  consumed  by  the  poor.  The  present  rate  of  daty  k' 
good  revenue  producer.  Lowering  tbe  duty  might  not  increase  the  rei 
but  certainly  would  cripple  the  American  •  manufacturer  and  loi;rer  the 
of  wages  paid  the  American  laborer. 

We  therefore  respectfully  petition  for  the  retention  of  the  present  rate 
duty  set  forth  in  paragraph  165  of  the  tariff  law. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  EiTTEaaviSB  Mfo.  Co., 
By  J.  £.  Pflubgeii,  Vice    Pre^i4* 
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STATEMENT  OF  HS.  W.  S.  ROOEBS,  OF  BANTAK,  CONN.,  BEPRE- 
SENTIVO  THE  BANTAM  ANTI-FBICTION  CO. 

* 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hear  Mr.  W.  S.  Rogers,  repre- 
senting the  Anti-Friction  Co.,  of  Bantam,  Conn. 

Mr.  KoGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  also  add  that  I  am  an 
importer  and  represent  the  Beutsch  Kugelagerfabrik  and  Gebruder 
Heller,  of  Leipzig. 
You  will  excuse  and  pardon  my  plain  method  of  speech. 
The  Chaihman.  Go  on  in  your  own  wajr. 

Mr.  RooEKS.  I  was  going  to  say  the  inventor  of  this  bill,  the 
Underwood  bill,  but  I  will  say  instigator  of -it,  to  use  an  old  expres- 
sion, possessed  the  brain  of  Napoleon  and,  as  an  American  citizen, 
the  intellect  of  a  louse. 

The  Chairman.  You  evidently  have  convictions  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  questions  asked 
here,  and  am  very  sorry  my  friend  Senator  Williams  is  not  here, 
for  I  think  he  needs  an  education  in  manufacturing.  I  also  might 
add  that  by  profession  I  am  a  mechanical  engineer.  I  have  been  22 
years  a  meniber  of  the  S.  M.  E.^  For  30  years  I  have  been  going 
around  the  United  States,  moving  from  place  to  place  so  often  that 
I  have  been  able  to  vote  but  once  or  twice  fcr  a  presidential  candi- 
date. I  am  not  a  Yankee,  net  a  wild  and  wooly  Westerner;  I  was 
born  in  Pennslyvania.  I  have  handled  labor  from  Maine  to  Mis- 
ijissippi,  from  the  skilled  Yankee  to  the  skilled  Westerner,  in  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  even  to  the  highly  skilled  Virginia  "  nigger  " 
in  a  sawmill,  and  I  pretty  nearly  know  this  labor  question,  and  also 
the  manufacturing  question. 

I  went  to  Germany  in  1909,  because  I  had  found  that  the  German 
import  was  smashing  our  business,  even  with  45  per  cent  duty.  I 
found  and  knew  of  one  young  man  who  had  been  an  employee  under 
me  when  I  was  in  the  ordnance  department  at  Watervliet  Arsenal, 
who  had  gone  to  Germany  a  poor  devil  and  had  come  back  an  im- 
porter of  the  same  line  of  stuff  as  I  was  making,  and  was  boasting 
that  he  had,  as  importer,  made  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  from  1905 
to  1909;  and  he  was  able  to  run  a  better  automobile  than  I  was. 
There  was  something  in  it. 

I  will  give  you  my  experience  in  Germany.  I  have  been  there 
twice;  I  am  going  again  this  year.  Personally,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned individuals,  I  would  not  give  2  cents  tor  the  tariff  in  Amer- 
ica, on  or  off.  If  it  was  not  for  my  workmen  in  Bantam,  Conn., 
and  my  stockholders  there,  I  would  convert  everything  that  I  have. 
that  I  could  put  my  hands  on,  into  good  cold  coin  of  the  realm  and 
go  to  Germany  and  live  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  never  work  a  lick, 
and  have  10  times  more  fun  than  I  have  here,  and  a  better  time: 
because  there  I  could  drink  beer  that  would  not  create  a  booze,  and 
X  could  get  a  quart  of  it  for  2^  cents,  and  it  would  be  all  beer;  while 
here  you  get  an  inch  in  the  glass  that  is,  as  my  friends  over  in  Ger- 
many say,  "  schlop." 

The    Chairman.  You    would    miss    the    presidential    elections. 
[Liaughter.] 

Mr.  RoGKRS.^No;  we  have  better  times  over  there. 
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Senator  Gallinger.  More  socialism. 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  socialist  of  this  country  is  not  the  socialist  thoc 
The  socialist  in  Germany  is  a  man  who  is  trying  to  create  government 
economies.    The  socialist  here  is  trying  to  destroy  the  (government 

I  went  to  Germany  and,  going  over,  I  fonnd  a  thing  that  oar 
Goyemment  is  very  shy  upon.  There  wfts  a  German  on  the  ship, 
and  he  and  I  made  friends  and  were  roommates — ^a  jolly  good  felJ<iw 
to  tell  stories.  He  knew  everybody  in  Danbury,  36  miles  below  nw, 
and  said  he  was  sorry  he  did  not  get  up  to  meet  me.  But  he  had  a 
very  imperial  walk  about  him,  and  I  noticed  that  the  sailors  and 
officers  treated  him  with  a  great  deal  of  respect.  As  we  landed  my 
German  friend  came  down  in  full  uniform,  a  member  of  the  Germtn 
army,  and  everybody  stood  at  salute.  Then  he  and  I  went  to  Ham- 
burg, and  from  there  to  Berlin.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  a  family. 
He  nad  come  over  here,  a  college  graduate,  10  years  befcw:^,  after  his 
military  training,  had  gone  up  to  JDanbury  and  worked  as  a  laborer, 
and  learned  the  hat  business  thoroughly.  When  the  hat  strike  came 
on  at  Danbury  he  had  come  over  to  investigate  conditions;  also,  ts 
he  told  me,  to  take,-  incidentally,  about  $^,000  worth  of  orders  for 
German  hats  exactly  like  the  Danbury  hat.  He  had  come  over  here— 
and  his  expenses  had  been  paid  by  the  Government — to  investi^te 
our  conditions.  That  night  in  Berlin  I  attended  a  **  bund,"  or  a  dab, 
as  we  would  call  it,  and  I  had  a  royal  good  time.  Among  other 
things  we  discussed  Tfeddy  Roosevelt  and  the  Kaiser,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  war  between  Germany  and  America.  One  old  German  said, 
"War  between  America  and  Germany!  No,  Rogers,  no.  Thirty 
years  on  the  throne  and  never  a  shot  fired.  The  war  is  going  oa 
now.  You  will  see  it.  You  talk  of  us  coming  over  and  bombaraiag: 
Boston.  When  you  are  compelled  to  equalize  your  wage  rate  with  the 
German  wage  rate  and  your  tariff  is  gone,  then  is  when  we  will  bom- 
bard Boston,  and  we  will  be  damned  sorry."    And  that  is  a  fact 

At  Leipzig  I  found  a  man  in  charge  of  a  factory  manufacturinf 
the  same  thing  I  do  looking  for  an  American  outlet.  Fifteen  years 
before  he  had  been  in  America,  was  naturalized,  married  here^  had 
three  American-born  children,  and  had  been  in  this  same  business. 
I  knew  him  when  he  was  in  America.  He  had  gone  to  £ngland, 
had  two  English-born  children,  and  now  he  is  in  Grennany,  with 
three  German-born  children,  still  retaining  his  American  citizen^ip. 

I  stayed  there  for  a  week  or  two.  I  take  their  output  and  compete 
in  this  country  against  my  other  German  conipetitors.  So  far  » 
competing  against  my  American  manufacturer  in  this  country  goes. 
even  the  big  concern  here  in  Philadelphia,  with  its  $5,000,000  t»f 
capital.  I  can  even  scratch  my  German  competitors  to  such  an  extent 
that  another  German  house,  with  a  representative  now  in  New  York. 
wants  to  know  if  I  will  not  cut  loose  from  my  Leipzig  friends  nd 
take  their  output.  The  question  of  American  competition  is  out 
of  it,  and  I  will  show  you  why.  On  the  annular  t3rpe  of  ring  beaniif 
the  cost  in  my  own  factory  is  90  cents,  I  can  take  that  bearing  fvm 
Germany,  45  per  cent  duty  paid^^and  they  paying  all  the  freight  ftad 
'      fe 


the  consular  fees  paid,  and  all  I  do  is  to  cough  up  the  46  per 

and  I  can  sell  that  right  in  New  York  for  80  cents  and  make  mcscj- 

Take  the  steel-ball  question.    A  friend  of  mine  y^o  has  beoi'a 

manufacturer  of  steel  balls  for  years  in  this  country  catne  to  b* 
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last  Sunday  morning  and  said,  "  Why  do  you  not  buy  balls  for  your 
factorr  up  in  Bantam,  Conn.,  from" me  and  give  toe  a  show?''    I 


IS^mt  the  size ;  what  is  the  best  you  can  do?  "  "  $2.10  per  thousand.'* 
"Well.  I  will  give  you  another  guess.  Fetch  it  down  again."  He 
said,  "That  is  the  best  I  /!an  do;  I  have  got  to  make  a  living."  I 
said,  "All  right;  I  will  sell  you  the  same  thing  for  $1.98  and  deliver 
them  to  you  in  Philadelphia.  You  can  shut  your  factory  up,  get  your 
ph)duct  cheaper  from  me,  and  make  more  money." 

Why  is  that  ?  Because  Germany  as  a  Government  is  protecting  the 
Empire,  while  our  Government  is  trying  to  protect  the  local  fellow 
in  each  State.    There  they  have  a  common  desire  to  protect  the  Em- 

{>ire.  The  SaXon  hates  the  Prussian  to  such  an  extent  that  he  would 
ike  to  see  him  sick  abed  half  the  time,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
good  of  the  60,000,000  people  in  that  little  Empire  it  is  "  Protect  all 
of  them,"  and  the  Government  works  hard  to  do  it. 

We  will  take  another  size.  The  lowest  I  can  produce  that  for  in 
my  own  factory  in  Bantak  is  $36,  and  I  have  skilled  labor;  I  have 
got  Germans.  Swedes,  and  Americans.  My  unskilled  labor  consists 
of  one  Scotcnman,  getting  $2  a  day;  one  German,  getting  $1.75  a 
day,  and  complaining  because  he  can  not  get  $2,  %nd  my  Virginia 
nigger. 

T^ie  Chatrmak.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  RooERS.  Here  in  Connecticut? 

The  Chairman.  In  your  works. 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  our  works  out  here  we  employ  60  men.  In  Ger- 
many I  employ — ^that  is,  my  company  employs  there — about  120. 
Our  output  this  year  and  our  income,  according  to  the  income-tax 
schedule  that  I  swore  to  the  other  day,  lets  our  Government  get,  I 
think,  $3.06  on  me  as  an  income-tax  proposition. 

Senator  Smoot.  Corporation  tax? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Corporation  tax.  Take  this  annular  ring  bearing 
here.  It  would  cost  me  $36  to  make  it,  and  I  can  sell  the  German 
article  from  my  place  for  $25.10,  and  then  make  some  money.  Now, 
why?  In  Germany,  in  lieipsic,  we  will  find  two  lathes,  standing 
side  by  side.  One  is  made  in  Vermont  and  the  other  a  duplicate  of 
it,  is  made  in  Germany,  and  you  can  not  tell  one  from  the  other,  the 
German  mechanic  and  engineer  has  produced  it  so  well.  The  me- 
chanic at  work  there  works  11  hours  for  his  day's  work.  My  man 
works  8,  9,  or  10  hours,  as  the  rush  calls  for.  But  on  the  10-hour 
basis  my  man  gets  from  $3  to  $3.25  per  day.  That  man  over  there 
gets  $1.60  to  $1J5  a  dav. 

Senator  Gallinger.  t*0T  11  hours? 

Mr.  RoGi&RS.  For  11  hours'  work ;  and  he  turns  out  more  work  than 
my  man  dees,  too,  in  the  11  hours  on  the  hour  basis,  iot  this  reason, 
which  I  can  explain  by  a  thing  that  happened  in  our  factory  when  I 
came  back  in  1909.  One  day  I  went  up  to  one  good,  jolly  fellow  that 
had  been  working  for  me  for  six  or  eight  years,  and  I  told  him,  "  You 
are  not  as  jgood  a  man  as. I  have  got  in  Germany."  "  Wliy  ?  ''  "  Well, 
this  morning  t  have  noticed  you  leave  your  work  there  and  go  down 
and  speak  to  Bill  four  times;  you  have  borrowed  two  cheWs  of  to- 
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bacco  from  this  man  over  here,  and  every  time  you  have  shut  dom 
your  machine.  Now,  over  in  our  German  works  the  man  there  neTcr 
whistles  or  sings.  He  gets  in  at  7  in  the  morning  and  goes  to  his 
machine,  and  he  stays  there,  except  when  forced  to  go  away  for  a  few 
minutes  by  the  necessity  of  nature,  which  is  probably  once  during 
the  forenoon,  and  he  does  not  waste  any  time.  ^  He  is  right  on  Uie 
job."  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  this  is  America.  This  is  not  GermanY." 
He  says,  "  I  have  got  a  right  to  live,  and  I  have  got  a  right  to  speak'' 
We  are  up  against  that.  That  is  Drought  on  by  those  centuries  of 
German  obedience  to  the  law.  I  know  all  these  things,  for  I  hafe 
worked  in  that  factory.  I  took  my  clothes  off  and  got  into  the  Ger- 
man overalls  and  got  in  and  worked  on  things. 

In  the  steel  department  there  the  man  puts  up  about  one-half  more 
than  my  men  do  on  the  night  shift. 

"The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position  in  that  company  now! 

Mr.  KoGERS.  I  am  president  and  general  manager  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  of  your  company? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  The  capital  is  $50,000.  That  is  the  capital  stock.  Our 
invested  capital  is  $103,000,  and  the  question  now  comes  up  this  year, 
pnd  we  are  going  to  declare  the  first  dividend. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  the  company? 

Mr.  KoGERS.  In  our  present  location  we  have  been  seven  years  next 

May. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  never  declared  any  dividend  before! 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  we  have  put  all  our  money  into  improve- 
ments. After  I  made  my  first  trip  to  Germany  and  came  back  we 
tore  down  our  furnace  buildings  and  put  $12,000  into  new  furnaces, 
new  apparatus,  and  new  plant.  We  even  bought  German  testing  in- 
struments, such  as  they  had  in  Germany.  We  did  that  after  I  came 
back  in  1910.  We  tore  down  a  lot  of  stuff,  scrapped  a  lot  of  ma- 
chinery, and  put  in  German  methods.  I  found,  after  I  got  back  'm 
1910,  that  my  German  director  as  he  is  called,  had  taken  advantage 
of  my  methods,  after  my  talk  with  him,  and  had  made  another 
advance.  He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  rivet  grinders,  ma<k 
up  at  New  Brighton,  near  Boston.  I  said,  "They  are  very  good.  I 
have  two  of  them."  "Do  you  like  them?*'  "Yes."  They  are  t 
precision  machine,  and  they  cost  a  lot  of  money.  Tsaid,  "  I  have 
two  of  them  and  I  like  them  very  much."  In  1910,  m  going  throogt 
<»ur  factory  at  Leipsic,  I  saw  a  lot  of  machines,  and  I  walked  down 
the  line  and  looked  at  them.  The  only  difference  betw^n  the  m- 
chine  made  in  Boston  and  the  German  machine  was  this,  that  the 
German  machine  stood  on  an  iron  base.  He  said,  "  How  do  you  lib 
them?"  I  said,  "  Fine."  He  said,  "  Those  were  made  here."  laid. 
*'  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  they  are  better  made."  He  said,  "  That 
machine  has  been  running  for  six  months  and  its  has  not  be« 
touched.  You  told  me  that  the  trouble  was  with  the  telt^  on^ 
America  machine;  that  you  replaced  two  a  day.  Yes.  m 
have  replaced  none."  Certainly  not ;  it  is  a  better  machme.  I  said^ 
"  I  would  like  to  have  them  in  my  factory  over  there."    "  Well,  yon 

can  buy  themi"  .      _  . 

That  machine  in  this  country  Usts  at  $600,  W  per  cent  off  to  M 
when  I  buy  it  in  Boston.  They  offered  to  duplicate  those  machmfls 
in  Germany,  at  Weimar^  for  $280,  and  it  is  very  essy  to  see  ^y. 
The  labor  question  does  it. 


goi 
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Now,  yoji  say,  "  How  does  that  laboring  man  live  over  there  ? " 
I  took  three  of  our  workmen  out  in  Leipsic  one  day  for  lunch,  be- 
tween 12  and  1  o'clock.    We  went  across  to  a  beer  garden. 

I  told  them  they  not  bring  their  lunch ;  I  was  going  to  put  up  the 
feed.  We  got  over  there,  and  each  man  ordered — and  I  ordered  with 
them — a  liter  of  beer,  which  is  about  that  much  [indicating  large 
bottle  of  water].  Before  that  was  brought  on,  the  kellner  brought 
first  to  each  fellow  a  chunk  of  bread  about  that  big  [indicating],  a 
piece  of  butter  equal  to  that  [indicating  envelope  on  table],  doubled 
twice,  a  chunk  oi  sausage,  and  a  piece  of  cheese.  We  kept  talking 
and  discussing  Germany  and  America.  One  man  wanted  to  come  to 
America  some  day,  because  he  thought  he  could  get  more  money 
over  here  than  there.  I  told  him  he  was  a  fool  for  leaving  his  land. 
I  said,  "  You  will  get  more  money,  but  you  will  be  a  darned  fool  for 
oing,  because  you  will  learn  to  spend  it."  Then  we  drank  the  beer, 
e  sat  there  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  we  finished  the 
bread  and  cheese  and  bratwurst.  Then  I  said,  "  What  next  ?  "  One 
good  fellow  said,  "  Nothing  more."  Another  said,  "  I  have  enough." 
I  said,  "Will  you  not  have  something  more?"  "No."  I  paid  for 
what  we  had  had.  It  cost  40  pfennigs;.  40  pfennigs  is  10  cents  in 
American  money;  10  pfennigs  is  2^  cents.  Show  me  the  American 
woirkman  that  I  can  take  out  and  feed  on  that  proposition  for  a 
noonday  meal,  or  any  meal. 

You  go  through  the  streets  of  Schweinfurth,  and  there  is  a  big 
ball-bearing  factory  there  employing  about  5,000  or  6,000  men.  At 
a  quarter  to  7  in  the  morning  you  see  the  little  tots  going  to  school 
with  their  knapsacks  on  their  backs.  The  knapsack  is  to  teach  them 
to  walk  straight,'  to  hold  them  straight,  and  to  make  them  walk 
straight  and  make  soldiers  out  of  them.    They  are  in  a  hurry. 

You  so  through  the  streets  of  iSchweinfurth  and  of  Stuttgart,  and 
in  the  back  streets,  where  the  workers  live,  here  is  what  you  will 
find:  A  kid,  4  or  5  years  old,  gets  hungry  about  10  o'clock  and  goes 
in  the  house  and  asks  its  mother  for  something  to  eat.  The  old  lady 
gives  it  a  piece  of  black  bread  and 'butter,  and  it  starts  down  the 
street,  eating.  Half  way  down  the  street  it  has  got  all  that  it  wants 
to  eat.  It  does  not  do  what  we  teach  the  American  kid  to  do — ^throw 
it  at  the  dog.  It  trudges  back  to  the  home  and  puts  what  is  left  on  a 
shelf.    It  is  taught  to  economize. 

At  our  ball  factories  at  Marienthal-by-Schweina  the  school  is  out 
at  1  o'clock  for  the  ^irls  and  at  2  o'clock  for  the  boys.  The  boys 
spend  one  hour  at  military  training,  and  then  they  go  down  to  the 
factories  to  work  from  that  time  to  half  past  6,  sorting  balls  and 
tying  bags,  because  the  balls  are  all  packed  in  bags  there.  They  work 
there  four  or  five  hours,  and  some  of  them  get  10,  some  20,  and  some 
30  pfennigs,  anywhere  from  2i  to  7i  cents,  for  the  afternoon's  work. 
Now,  that  is  not  done  for  the  sake  of  the  money  that  they  earn,  but 
it  is  to  teach  those  children  to  always  be  doing  something. 
But  the  profit  come  right  in  the  factory. 

In  that  same  place  they  have  a  big  knife  works.  On  rainy  days  the 
women  come  in  from  the  fields  where  they  have  been  digging  ditches 
and  working  outdoors,  and  they  go  into  the  factories,  sorting  knife 
handles,  arranging  things,  and  keeping  busv.  As  I  said  to  my  friend, 
**  If  you  had  a  rainy  season  over  here,  1  do  not  know  what  you 
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would  do;  all  your  farm  hands  would  come  in  here  in  the  factona 
to  work."  He  said,  ^'  Oh,  well,  we  would  make  a  big  stock  and  store 
it,  and  some  day  you  Americans  would  buy  iL"  lou  can  not  com- 
pete with  them.  He  said,  "  We  have  got  you.  You  might  as  mD 
come  over  here  to  live.    We  have  got  you."   And  so  they  have. 

There  is  the  element  of  a  duty.  My  friend  Williams  sat  here  the 
other  day  and  talked  about  high  tariff  in  Grermany.  That  tarif 
looks  like  the  Kocky  Mountains,  but  there  are  gaps  in  it.  There  e 
an  elegant  tariff  on  vichy.  There  is  no  tariff  on  apollinaris.  Ok 
is  made  in  France  and  the  other  in  Germany.  There  is  an  el^ud 
tariff  on  glass  bottles — ^''Keep  them  out."  There  is  no  tariff  on 
Swedish  iron — ^"  We  need  it"  The  tariff  is  off  what  they  need;  od 
what  they  can  not  make,  what  they  have  to  buy,  they  make  it  lot. 
Things  that  they  can  not  compete  with  from  the  other  countries,  they 
keep  them  out. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  is  our  theory  in  this  country. 

Mr.  EoGERS.  Our  theory  ? 

Senator  Gallinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  protective  theory. 

Mr.  Sogers,  Before  election. 

Senator  Gallinger.  No;  I  would  not  agree  to  that.  That  his 
always  been  preached. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  another  illustration.  Last  year  Judge  Nidnr- 
son,  of  Connecticut,  went  over  with  me.  He  was  going  to  bur  i 
good  razor  for  $5 — a  genuine  old  Sheffield.  We  got  down  to  Solin- 
gen.  That  is  a  great  place  there  for  cutlery.  ^  I  said,  "  Judge,  here 
IS  where  you  want  to  buy  your  razor."  He  said,  "  Rogers,  get  awiy 
with  that  truck.  I  have  no  use  for  Germany,  and  I  have  no  use  for 
you  because  you  want  to  come  here  and  live.  I  am  an  Aroericm 
citizen."  I  said,  "  Yes;  that  is  because  we  sent  you  to  the  lec^islatiiic 
three  times.  But  here  is  where  you  want  to  buy  your  razor.  "  Uo, 
sir."  In  the  Strand,  in  London,  two  days  before  we  sailed,  he  bough 
his  razor,  a  genuine  Sheffield  proposition,  and  he  paid  $5  for  it,  and 
he  said,  "  That  beats  your  old  German  proposition  for — ^what  was  it 
you  said — 5  shillings?"  I  said,  "Six  shillings."  He  said,  "H«t 
it  is.  Do  you  want  to  look  at  it?  "  I  said,  "No;  I  am  bu^."  Ch 
the  ship  he  was  making  out  his  schedule  to  go  through  the  custooG 
as  light  as  possible,  and  he  gave  a  yell  and  gave  a  good  cufis  wod. 
I  said,  "  What  is  the  matter.  Judge  ?  "  He  said,  "  Did  you  see  tbn 
razor?  "  I  said,  "  No."  He  said,  "  Look  at  it"  I  looked  at  it,  Md 
the  blade  said  "  Sheffield,"  and  on  the  box  it  said,  "  Made  in  Get- 
many." 

You  can  buy  the  penknife  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  in  Solengen  or 
Heilbron  for  15  cents  in  American  money.  You  can  buy  it  on  tk 
Strand  in  London  for  a  shilling  and  a  quarter.  You  can  buy  it  tcm 
the  importer  in  New  York  for  from  50  to  75  cents.  Such  Imivee  i» 
made  by  women  and  children  after  school  hours,  the  majority  c^ 
them.    The  difference  comes  in  high  and  low  wages. 

In  one  factory  that  I  was  going  through  there  was  a  young 
in  the  drafting  room,  and  he  came  over  and  shook  handis  with  me,  i 
he  said,  "  I  never  expected  to  see  vou  in  Germany."    I  said,  "I 
not  remember  you."    "  I  worked  for  you  in  Boston  when  you 
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in  the  ball-bearine  business."  "  You  did?  "  "  Yes."  I  recalled  my 
draftsmen  that  I  had  had  there.  There  was  no  face  like  his.  I  saidL 
"  Why,  I  do  not  remember  you."  "  Well,  you  did  not  see  much  oi 
me,  you  know,  but  I  know  you  " ;  and  he  described  the  factory.  I 
said,  "  That  is  right;  but  what  did  you  do  there?  "  "  Oh,"  he  said, 
"  I  worked  in  the  stock  room,  and  I  swept  the  floors  and  helped  sort 
over  the  bearings  and  the  balls."  "  You  could  not  have  worked  there 
long."  "About  six  months ;  and  then  I  went  to  Providence."  "  Well, 
that  was  10  years  ago,"  I  said.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  a  young  man 
come  up  from  the  bottom,  as  you  have^  to  the  position  you  must 
occupy  nere."  He  said,  "  This  is  very  nice,  but,  you  know,  I  was  a 
graduate  of  the  university  before  I  went  over  there."  Show  me  your 
American  graduate  that  is  going  out  to  get  us  information.  Why 
not?  The  Government  will  not  help  him.  We  sit  here  and  talk 
about  it,  and  read  the  books,  but  we  do  not  go  there  to  find  out.  The 
Germans  know  everything  in  this  country  that  is  going  on.  Their 
representatives  are  here,  in  New  York,  now.  The  representatives 
and  the  heads  of  the  German  manufactories  of  ball  oearings  are 
there.    There  is  not  one  of  them  coming  down  here. 

I  told  our  German  president  in  a  letter  that  I  would  probably 
?ome  down  to  Washington  to  see  about  this  tariff  business,  and 
ae  said,  "We  have  nothing  to  say  on  that  matter,  whatever."  Now, 
[  can  understand  that,  with  my  German  factory.  I  can  undersell 
:hem,  with  your  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  steel  balls,  now.  Still,  the 
jreat  head  that  got  up  this  oill  wanted  to  make  it  15,  25,  because 
16  does  not  know;  because  he  would  not  know  a  steel  ball  from  a 
piece  of  shot. 

There  is  another  thing  I  can  do  on  this  importation  business.  I 
^ill  bring  culls  into  this  country  by  the  pound  and  undersell  you 
igain.  I  love  my  country,  but  I  love  a  dollar  a  little  better  to-day, 
)ecause  I  am  60  years  old.  I  sat  and  heard  the  boys  going  to  war, 
md  I  was  a  patriot  then.  Now  I  want  pay  for  it.  You  want  to 
•educe  the  annular  ring-bearing  duty.    Take  it  on  page  44. 

Senator  Simmons.  Before  you  get  to  that,  would  you  tell  us  what 
>er  cent  of  the  balls  that  you  speak  of  which  are  consumed  in  this 
50untry  are  imported  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Imported?  I  cftn  tell  you  I  used  this  year  about 
I0p000,000  steel  balls,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  those  I  purchased  in 
his  country  myself,  because  my  shipments  did  not  get  over  in  time, 
md  I  had  to  have  them  to  deliver  orders. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  balance  from  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Some  from  out  in  Michigan  and  some  from  over  here 
n  Philadelphia.  I  am  buying  steel  tubing  imported  from  Ger- 
aany  because  I  buy  it  for  10  cents,  while  the  American  tubing  I 
lave  to  pay  12  cents  for. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  balls  you  consume 
ndividually,  but  my  question  was  addressed  to 

Mr.  Rogers.  ^Vliat  they  used? 

Senator  Simmons.  No.  My  question  was  addressed  to  the  idea  of 
he  proportion  of  balls  consumed  in  this  country  that  are  imported. 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  can  not  get  that,  because  they  ship  over  a  great 
nany  balls  here  by  the  pound  that  are  culls,  and  the  hardware  man 
ells  them  for  the  same  price.  For  instance,  if  your  wife  wanted  to 
;et  two  or  three  little  steel  balls  for  a  sewing  machine  or  some  part 
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of  it,  she  would  go  to  a  hardware  store  and  she  would  probably  pij 
5  cents  apiece  for  those  balls;  but  the  importer  brought  those  iii 
here  and  sold  them  by  the  pound,  and  there  are  about  a  million  of 
them  in  a  pound,  and  they  sell  for  something  like  20  cents  a  pound. 
They  are  what  we  call  "culls."  They  have  a  defect  in  them,  but 
you  can  not  find  that  defect.  You  have  got  to  trust  to  the  honor 
of  the  manufacturer  of  a  steel  ball.  You  can  not  tell  by  looking  it 
it  whether  it  is  an  A  No.  1  high  grade,  a  second,  or  a  cull. 

Senator  Simmons.  Suppose  you  take  all  the  balls  that  are  pro- 
duced in  this  country  and  all  the  balls  that  are  imported  into  this 
country ;  I  wanted  to  know  what  proportion  are  produced  here  and 
what  proportion  are  imported.  I  would  like  to  have  that  informt- 
tion,  if  you  can  give  it. 

Mr.  !EU)GERS.  You  can  not  get  the  imports,  because  with  every  ball 
bearing  that  we  bring  in,  we  bring  the  balls  with  it  that  go  in  there. 
For  instance,  we  are  equipping  our  Connecticut  factory  with  bill 
bearings  on  the  line  shafting  for  the  purpose  of  saving  coal  and 
fuel  and  electric  power.  The  cast-iron  box  is  made  in  Connecticut. 
The  bearing  itself  I  bring  in  from  Germany,  because  I  can  not  make 
Ihe  same  proposition  for  the  same  money.  Mv  machinery  is  there; 
I  have  got  it;  T  can  make  another  one  just  like  it,  but  I  can  not 
make  one  for  that  price,  nor  can  I  make  a  dozen. 

My  superintendent  at  Bantam,  Conn.,  gets  $2,500  a  year  handlinf 
60  men  and  taking  care  of  the  material  accounts.  The  superintend- 
ent of  our  German  factory,  who  does  exactly  the  same  duties,  get* 
$1,100  in  American  money. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  con- 
sumption in  this  country  of  antifriction  balls.  In  1910  the  value 
in  dollars  of  the  imports  was  $1,826,922.  The  production  in  1910 
was  $32,483,000  and  the  consumption  was  $34,124,07.5,  so  that  there 
was  between  the  production  in  this  country  and  the  consumptict 
in  this  country  a  difference  of  only  about  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Rogers!  I  beg  your  pardon;  what  was  that  production,  in  this 
country,  of  steel  balls  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Antifriction  balls. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Steel  balls — that  is  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  what  this  means. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  what  it  means.    That  is  an  antifriction  ball 

Senator  Simmons.  The  production  in  1910  here  is  given  as  $35.- 
483,000. 

Mr.  Rogers.  $23,000,000,  is  it  ?  That  is  of  steel  balls  produced  ir 
this  country? 

Senator  Simmons.  This  is  for  1910.  I  read  that  wrong.  It  shouU 
be  production  $32,483,000.    The  consumption  was  $34,124,575. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  what  your  consiiniptioi 
was,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  right  here  that  there  are  five  factories 
in  this  country  making  steel  balls  to-day,  and  they  were  not  all  ir 
business  in  1910 — that  is,  the  factories  producing  steel  balls,  'fhwr 
are  five  manufacturers.  Of  those  five  so-called  ball  factories,  ow 
produced  nothing  in  1910  that  was  salable,  because  they  undert<^ 
to  make  a  product  that  would  be  cheaper  than  the  American  imp«^ 
and  they  fell  down.  Instead  of  making  a  cheaper  product,  th^ 
made  a  bum  article,  and  made  it  cost  twice  as  mucn.     The  oihff 
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concern  was  not  in  position  for  that  work.  Whoever  gave  you  those 
figures  has  got  them  all  wrong.  It  would  be  impossible,  from  the 
capitalization  and  the  arrangement  of  those  ball  factories,  for  them 
to  put  out  $32,000,000  worth  of  steel  balls  in  a  year. 
The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  figures  taken  from  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  From  the  report  of  the  House  committee,  under 
Schedule  C,  "Metal  and  manufactures  of."  It  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  from  the  Statistical  Bureau.  I  do  not  know  where  they  got 
it.  It  further  shows  that  in  1910  the  value  of  imports  into  this 
country  was  $1,326,922.  In  1911  the  imports  had  fallen  off,  and 
amounted  to  only  $1,082,894. 

Mr.  EoGERS.  ISTow,  you  say.  Why  did  they  fall  off?  1911  was  a 
bad  automobile  year.  There  was  not  the  demand  for  them.  In 
1911,  last  year,  in  Germany  we  had  one  factory  there  with  a  condi- 
tion arising  that  you  do  not  have  in  this  country.  Here  we  have 
strikes.  Over  there  they  have  no  such  proposition,  as  a  rule.  They 
get  it  sometimes;  but  in  our  factory  they  had  a  lockout.  That  is, 
our  factory  was  not  involved  in  it.  Our  mechanics  there  were  not 
finding  any  fault  about  the  wages  that  they  received.  But  another 
factory  in  another  line  of  manufacture  in  the  same  city  was  having 
trouble  with  its  workmen,  so  that  all  the  members  of  that  convention 
or  that  bund  in  that  town  shut  down  all  the  other  factories  and 
locked  them  up.  They  did  that  for  this  reason:  This  fellow  here, 
we  will  say,  is  having  trouble,  and  his  people  want  to  strike.  They 
are  demanding  more  pay.  These  other  four  employers  close  down 
with  him,  so  that  their  emplovees  can  not  furnish  any  of  the  sinews 
of  war  to  keep  these  fellows  living  while  they  are  having  the  fight 
There  was  a  lockout  in  our  place  last  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  discover  that  under  the  article  from  which 
I  was  reading,  "Antifriction  balls,"  it  says  "  Total,  paragraph  5," 
and  the  figures  I  gave  include  something  else. 

Mr.  BoQERS.  That  is  what  I  inferrea  yesterday  when  my  friend 
Williams  tackled  another  proposition.  The  man  on  the  witness 
stand  here  did  not  know.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of  the  statements 
you  put  back  at  the  witnesses  here  that  are  not  so;  and  that  man 
did  not  know  how  to  prove  it.  But  when  you  come  to  the  anti- 
friction ball-bearing  proposition  I  know  it,  because  I  am  the  pioneer 
in  this  country. 

Last  year  was  a  dull  year  in  a  great  many  respects,  in  our  business, 
and  we  spent  our  time  and  our  profits  improving  our  methods.  This 
coming  year  I  am  going  to  Germany  to  see  if  they  have  got  any 
improvements,  because  our  German  people  over  there  say  "  We  have 
every  Yankee  trick  and  we  are  waiting  for  the  next  one."  It  is  a 
fact ;  they  are  here  learning.  Their  people  work  and  live  for  that. 
They  are  more  contented.  They  have  centuries  of  training  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law. 

Senator  Gallinger.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unrest  in  Germany, 
though,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  Unrest,  for  this  reason.  They  have  a  lot  of  wealth 
there.  The  higher  classes  are  rolling  in  wealth  and  the  middle 
classes  are  rolling  in  wealth,  but  the  lower  classes  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  are  the  ones  who  are  ground  up  in  the  big  wheels* 
Our  friend  Gompers  made  the  statement,  after  he  came  back  from  six 
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months'  study  of  German  problems,  in  respect  to  the  labor  problciES 

there,  that  owing  to  the  conditions  existing  in  Germany  it  would  be 

a  long  time  before  they  could  unionize  that  country,  and  the  reaaoo 

for  that  is  the  pension  system,    "^yhen  the  Iron  Chancellor  laid  down 

the  system  for  Germany,  he  laid  down  as  perfect  a  system  as  his 

ever  been  devised.    I  am  an  American  and  Ilike  to  brag  that  we  tie 

the  greatest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  the  man  that  goes 

over  there  and  comes  back  here  and  says  that  our  country  is  the 

greatest  in  the  world  is  either  an  ignoramus  or  a  fool. 

Here  is  your  j)€nsioner,  a  man  working  here,  and  I  say  to  the 

workmen  "  What  is  he  getting?  "   *'  That  man  ?    He  gets  $1.25  a  da?.'' 

"  How  can  he  live  on  that?    What  is  he  goin^  to  do  when  he  gets  olli! 

How  is  he  ever  going  to  buy  a  house  and  lot?  "    "  Why,  if  he  had  the 

money,  where  is  the  house  and  lot  ?     He  can  not  buy  if     "  What  will 

he  do?  *'    "  He  has  a  pension."    So  much  every  week  is  taken  and  set 

aside  for  the  pension  of  that  man,  to  take  care  of  him  when  he  sets 
old.  ^  ^        ^  s- 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  his  own  money,  really,  though,  is  it  not, 
that  is  set  aside  for  him? 

Mr.  Sogers.  Oh,  well;  but  he  does  not  catch  onto  that;  and  we  can 
not  go  over  and  tell  him.  It  is  his  own  money,  to  a  certain  extent 
There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  his  income  goes  into  it. 

That  man  lives  with  a  wife  and  three  children  in  the  city.  I  hiT* 
been  at  his  house.  I  have  been  to  the  houses  of  many  of  them,  not 
only  in  the  large  cities  but  out  in  the  country.  I  can  "buy  all  of  this 
man's  furniture  in  that  house  for  $20  in  Ainerican  money,  but  the 
house  is  as  clean  as  a  pin.  He  spends  his  evenings  and  nights  tryiof 
to  win  that  prize  out  m  the  suburbs  for  having  the  best  garden.  He 
walks  to  and  from  work,  even  if  the  car  fare  is  only  2^  cents.  We 
go  out  there  in  the  evening  and  sit  down  in  his  shaay  house  that  he 
has  rented  from  the  city  for  two  or  three  marks,  and  he  works  hard 
to  win  that  10-mark  prize,  and  his  children  are  out  there  digging 
and  scratching  around  in  the  garden.  The  first  thing  is,  we  pirn  out 
the  bottles  of  beer,  and  have  a  good  time.  Then  we  visit  around 
among  the  neighbors,  and  then  he  walks  back  to  the  city. 

Senator  Galunger.  In  those  rural  communities  where  they  hnn 
those  little  gardens  and  houses,  the  houses  are  mere  shacks,  vm 
small,  and  they  must  be  very  uncomfortable,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Those  gardens  are  around  the  large  cities. 

Senator  Gaix.in6er.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Now^  when  vou  get  out  into  the  country,  as  we  would 
call  it,  there  in  the  little  villages  the  houses  are  pushed  close  togethe. 
with  a  stable  and  cow  house  in  one  end,  and  the  family  in  the  other. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  is  rather  tne  European  custom. 

Mr.  Rogers.  When  they  get  back  from  work  at  night  each  familT 
does  not  go  into  its  own  house  and  start  its  own  fire,  but  three  A 
them  will  use  one  frauds  house,  because  there  is  no  need  of  wasdif 
fuel.  They  economize  in  that  way.  Everything  is  for  economy,  te 
save,  and  live  as  cheap  as  you  cbltl  They  are  satined,  and  that  is  i 
gooa  way  to  live. 

Hie  Chapman.  The  committee  will  have  to  adjourn  now.  Hi^ 
you  something  further,  Mr.  Rogers? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  &at  I  have,  i>ersonally.  anything  fcr 
ther.    There  is  one  thing ;  as  I  said  before,  if  this  bill  goes  throng 
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if  this  proposition  goes  through,  it  means  that  our  Connecticut 
factory  shuts  down.  Those  workmen  who  have  bought  houses  and 
lots  can  do  as  they  please  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearings  are  now  closed  on  the  .metal  till. 
The  chairman  will  consult  the  convenience  of  the  members,  and  ar- 
ran^  at  an  early  date  for  an  executive  session  on  the  bill  itself. 

The  committee  will  now  go  into  executive  session,  and  the  clerk 
-will  clear  the  room. 

At  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  went  into  executive  session. 


(Recorrngated  boiler  furnaces,   Schedule  C,  metals  and  manufacturers  of,  clause  151.] 

The  Continental  Ibon  Wobks, 

New  York,  March  6,  1912. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sis:  The  Continental  Iron  Works,  located  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  city 
of  New  York,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  what  Is  known  as  corrugated 
boiler  furnaces,  an  article  which  constitutes  an  important  part  of  steam  boilers 
for  both  land  and  marine  use,  and  desires  to  enter  its  protest  againt  any  fuc- 
ther  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  this  article  from  that  which  now  exists,  viz,  2 
cents  per  pound. 

The  Continental  Iron  Works  has  constructed  and  installed,  at  large  expense, 
the  machinery  necessary  to  produce  corrugated  furnaces,  but  the  demand  for 
this  product  is  limited,  and  during  the  best  of  times  is  not  great  enough  to 
approximately  reach  the  producing  capacity  of  the  plant.  Improvements  In  ma- 
chinery and  methods  of  production  have  been  continually  made,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  the  cost  of  furnaces  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  meet  the  low  price  of  similar  articles  made  in  European  countries, 
due  to  cheaper  material  and  labor,  and  if  any  further  reduction  is  made  in  the 
present  tariff  on  corrugated  furnaces  (viz,  2  cents  per  pound)  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  discontinue  their  production. 

The  Payne  tariff  reduced  the  duty  on  corrugated  furnaces  from  21  cents  per 
pound  to  2  cents  per  pound,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  and  at  this  rate  a  very 
considerable  importation  of  corrugated  furnaces  exists,  as  Is  shown  by  the  record 
of  imports  for  the  last  two  years,  as  follows : 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910 : 

Weight,  pounds 307, 188 

Value $13, 658. 53 

Duty $8, 143. 72 

Unit  value,  cents,  per  pound .044 

Year  ending  June  30,  1911: 

Weight,  pounds 1 350, 490 

Value $16, 336. 00 

Duty $7,009. 80 

Unit  value,  cents,  per  pound .043 

After  there  is  added  to  this  unit  value  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  and  the 
ocean  freight,  it  is  possible  to  sell  foreign  furnaces  In  this  country  at  6^  cents 
per  pound,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  foreign  furnaces  have 
been  sold  in  the  United  States  at  even  a  less  price. 

A  careful  anaWsis  of  the  cost  of  production  of  corrugated  boiler 
furnaces  by  the  Continental  Iron  Works  during  the  last  three  years 
shows  it  to  be  6.3  cents  per  pound,  or  practical^  the  selling  price  of 
the  foreign  article.  When  to  this  cost  is  added  a  reasonable  manu- 
facturer's profit,  it  is  only  by  maintaining  an  exceedingly  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  of  product  and  furnishing  the  article  promptlv 
that  the  Continental  Iron  Works  is  able  to  hold  its  position  and  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  if  any  reduction  is  made  in  the  present  tariff 
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on  corrugated  furnaces  the  difference  in  prices  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign-made  article  will  be  so  much  greater  than  at  present  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  and  the  prodno- 
tioA  of  this  particular  article  must  be  abandoned. 

In  view  of  the  foreg^oing,  an  earnest  protest  is  respectfully  made 
against  any  reduction  m  the  tariff  on  corrugated  furnaces,  as  it  would 
work  an  irreparable  injury  to  an  American  industry  which  has  beea 
established  at  large  cost,  the  closing  of  which  would  entail  serioas 
loss  to  its  promoters  and  deprive  a  considerable  number  of  skilled 
mechanics  of  their  means  of  livelihood,  and  request  that  if  any  change 
be  made  in  the  iron  and  steel  tariff  the  clause  relating  to  corrugat^ 
furnaces  be  retained  the  same  as  at  present,  viz : 

"*  *  *  welded  cylindrical  furnaces  made  from  rolled  plate 
metal,  when  corrugated,  ribbed,  or  otherwise  reinforced  against  col- 
lapsing pressure,  two  cents  per  pound :     *     *     *." 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

The  Continentai^  Irox  Works, 
Thos.  F.  Rowland,  Jr., 

President. 


[Safety  pins:  Reforrlng  to  Schedule  C.  parngrnph  188,  of  the  Payne  bUl  and  paragrai^ 

57,  pnjrc  80,  of  the  TTnderwood  bill.] 

Waterbuby,  Conn.,  March  6,  1912. 

The  honoraWc  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  This  schedule  includes  safety  pins  and  many  other  articles  in 
which  we  are  not  Interested,  consequently  no  statistics  as  to  importatioDs  can 
be  compiled  for  the  puriwse  of  comparison,  and  unless  ssifety  pins  can  be  sep- 
arated from  the  other  Articles  in  the  schedule  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  saggest 
a  rate  of  duty  that  would  be  fair  to  the  schedule  as  a  whole. 

Safety  pins  are  made  of  steel  and  of  brass  wira  The  values  of  the  wires  are 
widely  apart,  the  steel  being  worth  practically  $3.80  per  100  pounds  and  brass 
$16.37i  per  100  pounds.  Labor  for  the  production  of  safety  pins,  whether  mside 
of  steel  or  of  brass  wire,  is  practically  the  same,  so  it  might  be  said  that  35 
per  cent  duty  is  more  than  is  needed  on  certain  safety  pins  if  made  of  bnse 
and  far  less  than  is  needed  on  certain  safety  pins  if  made  of  iron. 

We  do  know  that  under  this  duty  of  35  per  cent  there  is  a  large  qnantity 
of  cheap  iron  and  brass  safety  pins  imported  at  prices  with  which  we  can  mi 
compete,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  reduction  of  this  duty  from  35  to  20  per  cecl 
would  largely  increase  importations  and  force  the  domestic  manufacturers  to 
discontinue  the  manufacture  of  the  lower  grade  of  steel  safety  pins  with  which 
we  are  not  able  to  compete  at  a  profit. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  be  continued  until  such  time 
at  least  when  it  is  deemed  wise  to  separate  safety  pins  from  this  genenl 
schedule. 

I  have  looked  over  the  examinations  of  witnesses  by  the  committee,  and  wi3 
endeavor  to  anticipate  questions  that  might  be  asked,  as  far  as  possible. 

Our  competition  conies  from  both  Germany  and  England.  The  comparisoa  d 
wages  paid  Is  as  follows: 

Operators  of  automatic  machines:  P^rwwt 

England $10. » 

Germany 7.5? 

United    States 2a  OO 

Women  employed  for  packing  goods,  or  *'  bench  work  "  so  called : 

England . 2L(N? 

Germany 2.T') 

United    States g.  00-^» 

Tenders  for  automatic  machines,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  women  an 
paid  not  exceeding  $3.50  per  week,  as  against  boy  tenders  in  this  country,  w^ 
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receive  from  $7.25  to  |9  per  week.    We  do  not  consider  It  safe  to  employ  women 
for  this  work. 

The  percentage  between  labor  and  material  is  as  follows : 

Brass  safety  pins:  Labor,  37  per  cent;  material,  63  per  cent. 

Iron  safety  pins:  Labor,  60  per  cent;  material,  40  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  compiled  by  using  strictly  the  money  paid  out  for  productive 
labor  and  for  the  actual  material  which  we  purchased,  and  do  not  Include  any 
of  the  indirect  or  overhead  labor  charges  necessary  to  the  production  of  Siifety 
pins ;  neither  do  they  include  any  portion  of  the  labor  that  may  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  wire,  boxes,  paper,  etc.,  which  is  considered  a  part  of  the  raw 
material  that  we  purchase.  If  we  did  include  that  part  of  the  labor  which 
enters  Into  the  overhead  or  indirect  charges,  the  percentage  in  both  cases  would 
be  greater,  but  as  we  manufacture  a  number  of  other  lines  of  goods,  and  the 
difficulties  in  proportioning  these  overhead  charges  are  well  known,  we  have 
ignored  them.  In  order  to  make  this  statement  absolutely  correct. 

It  is  impossible  to  suggest  an  ad  valorem  duty  which  will  justly  cover  brass 
safety  pins  in  all  their  sizes,  and  iron  safety  pins  in  all  their  sizes.  For  ex- 
ample, brass  safety  pins  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  American,  English,  and 
German  labor  costs  would  show  that  to  bring  the  English  cost  up  to  the  Ameri- 
can, it  would  be  necessary  to  add  46  per  cent,  and  to  bring  the  German  cost  up 
to  the  American,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  53  per  cent. 

To  bring  the  cost  of  the  English  safety  pins  up  to  the  American,  if  made  of 
steel  wire,  would  require  83  per  cent  added,  and  the  German  safety  pins,  96 
per  cent  added.  If  a  duty  could  be  made  at  7  cents  for  every  gross'  of  safety 
pins,  whether  of  steel  or  of  brass,  it  would  cover  the  case  exactly.    ■ 

The  direct  labor  cost  for  manufacturing  all  sizes,  either  of  brass  or  steel, 
is  practically  the  same,  the  only  ditference  being  in  the  amount  of  material 
used. 

In  all  of  the  figures  submitted,  it  is  assumed  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the 
raw  material,  or  item  of  stock,  costs  the  foreign  manufacturers  the  same  as 
the  American,  which  on  the  face  of  it  is  incorrect,  and  something  should  be 
added  to  cover  that  portion  of  labor  which  enters  into  this  item. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  to  be  considered  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  the  duties 
are  reduced  and  importations  allowed  to  come  In,  it  works  both  ways,  making  a 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  business,  and  largely  increasing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Amebicaiv  Pin  Co. 

Geo.   a.   Dbiogs,   President, 

(Representing  the  following  concerns:  Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co.,  Bloom- 
field,  :N.  J.;  Oakville  Co.,  Oakvllle,  Conn.;  The  F.  Kelly  Co.,  Derby,  Conn.; 
Vulcanite  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lindenhurst,  N.  Y.) 


[Wire  hairpins.     Payne   bill ;   this   refers   to   Schedule    C,   par.    188.      Underwood   bill, 

par.    57,    p.    80.1 

Mabcii  6,  1912. 
The  honorable  Committee  on  Finance^  United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen  :  Wire  hairpins  are  included  under  paragraph  57,  page  80,  of 
the  Underwood  bill;  in  which  are  included  many  items  that  we  do  not  manu- 
facture or  know  anything  about.  These  goods  are  not  of  large  importance 
from  a  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  average  capital  invested  in  this 
country,  according  to  our  best  belief,  is  only  about  $300,000;  the  number  of 
people  employed  is  approximately  350,  of  which  about  80  per  cent  are  women, 
and  20  per  cent  are  men.  Our  competition  with  foreign  goods  is  very  keen, 
and  were  we  better  protected  than  at  present,  the  output  in  this  country  would 
be  largely  increased,  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  these  goods  imported  an- 
nually; just  how  many,  however,  can  not  be  determined  so  long  as  this  item 
remains  in  the  present  miscellaneous  schedule.  The  fact  that  labor  enters  so 
largely  into  the,  cost  of  preparing  these  goods  for  the  market,  makes  It  Impos- 
sible for  us  to  compete  at  a  profit  on  many  lines,  and  should  the  proposed  re- 
duction prevail.  It  would  mean  that  the  American  manufacturers  of  wire  hair- 
pins had  best  close  their  plants  and  give  up  the  field  to  Germany  and  England. 

We  therefore  pray  that  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  may  be 
retained  until  such  time  as  Congress  may  be  ready  after  due  Investigation  to 
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place  a  Just  and  proper  duty  on  this  line  of  goods^  which  can  only  be  dao& 
In  our  opinion,  by  separating  this  item  and  putting  It  in  a  schednle  by  Itaeit 
with  a  specific  as  well  as  an  ad  valorem  duty,  35  per  c^it  as  at  present  on 
cabinet  or  boxed  goods  and  3  cents  per  pound  ^d  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  oa 
pound  goods. 

There  apparently  is  needed  at  present  to  cover  the  difference  bet^reen  labor 
abroad  and  our  own  a  duty  of  48  to  65  per  cent;  for  instance,  tbe  averafe 
style  of  hairpin  cabinet,  as  manufactured  and  sold,  costs  us  $3.40  per  gros 
boxes  (of  which  $1.44  is  material  and  $1.96  labor,  or  labor  5S  per  cent  and 
material  42  per  cent).  The  cost  in  England  of  similar  labor  Is  approximately 
65  cents;  material,  $1.44;  entire  cost,  $2.09;  to  which  add  10  per  cent  for 
profit,  equals  $2.30;  $2.30,  plus  35  per  cent,  equals  $3.10  cost  to  land;  $230l 
plus  48  per  cent,  equals  $3.40,  our  cost;  $2.30,  plus  65  per  cent,  equals  $3^ 
our  selling  price ;  $2.30,  plus  20  per  cent,  equals  $2.76,  proposed  cost  to  IsikL 

The  largest  importations  are  <hi  the  pound  goods  or  small  **  penny  roUa^* 
which  cost  us  $5.05  per  hundred  packs  of  16  rolls  each,  of  which  $?.  ^5^  is  latMr 
and  $2.83  material ;  or,  labor,  44  per  cent ;  material,  56  per  cent.  Oost  In  Ger- 
many of  similar  labor  is  approximately  55  cents;  material.  $2.83;  entire  oost  In 
Oermany  equals  $3.38;  add  10  per  cent  for  profit,  equals  $3.72;  $3.72  (onr  eatl- 
mate),  plus  35  per  cent,  equals  $5.02  cost  to  land  (but  are  actually  landed  liere 
at  $4.75) ;  $3.72,  plus  36  per  cent,  equals  $5.06,  our  cost;  $3.72,  plus  20  per  cent 
^uals  $4.46i,  proposed  cost  to  land;  $3.72,  plus  56^  per  cent,  equals  $5.82,  ovr 
selling  price.  Jobber's  price  to  retailer,  $10  (profit  73^  per  cent)  ;  retailer's 
price,  $16  (or  1  cent  per  roll) ;  profit,  60  per  cent 

What  we  urgently  need  on  this  particular  class  known-  as  *' pound  goods* 
Is  3  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  We  could  tben  doubie 
-our  output;  pay  our  labor  better  wages*;  our  Increased  output  would  redoee 
our  costs,  so  we  could,  while  selling  at  the  same  price,  pay  a  fair  return  ob 
-capital  invested. 

All  I  wish  to  say  further  is  that  there  is  no  demand  for  this  proposed  redac- 
tion from  the  consumer,  as  there  is  no  possible  benefit  thereby  to  tliem.  Hair- 
pins largely  reach  the  consumer  in  two  ways;  one  is  a  small  roll,  as  above 
referred  to.  containing  13  to  26  hairpins,  according  to  length,  which  we  now 
have  to  sell  the  jobbers  for  5.82  net  per  hundred  pacltnges  of  16  rolls  ench.  The 
Jobbers,  in  turn,  sell  these  to  the  retailer  at  $10  per  hundred  i>ackaKes,  or  72 
per  cent  profit.  The  retailer  charges  the  consumer  1  cent  per  roll  (GO  per 
cent  profit). 

The  other  method  is  where  they  are  put  up  from  100  to  200  in  a  fancy  box  or 
cabinet,  referred  to  above,  for  which  the  jobber  pays  us  on  an  averaise  of  $3^^ 
per  gross  boxes,  which  in  turn  go  to  the  retailer  at  an  average  of  ^.80,  or  # 
cents  per  dozen  (26  per  cent  profit),  and  are  sold  to  the  consumer  at  5  cents  ver 
box  (50  per  cent  profit). 

Therefore  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  a  slight  difference  of  only  3  to  4  centi 
per  dozen  In  the  cost  to  the  jobber,  by  virtue  of  a  reduction  in  duty,  will  mike 
jio  difference  in  the  5-cent  price  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay,  the  Jobber  aod 
retailer  having  simply  increased  their  already  liberal  profit. 

No  reduction  in  cost  of  the  small  penny  rolls  will  ever  cause  tbem  to  be  told 
for  less  to  the  consumer.  Again,  the  jobber  or  retailer,  or  both,  reap  the  benefit 
and  in  both  cases  no  one  suffers  but  the  American  manufacturers*  and  in  ton 
the  labor  employed,  if  foreign  competition  is  to  be  met,  and  we  are  to  hold  wis! 
proportion  of  the  wire  hairpin  business  we  already  have. 

The  Star  Pin  Co., 

Gbo.  E.  Babbeb,  TreoMfer. 


New  York  Cttt,  March  6,  tStt 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Finance,  WasMngtont  D,  O. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  bronze  powder  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  cut- 
fully  examined  the  Underwood  bill  revising  the  tariff  on  metala  and  eanwstir 
protest  against  the  reduction  in  duty  on  bronze  powders.  • 

About  one-half  of  the  bronze  powders  sold  in  this  country  are  Importii 
which  proves  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  are  none  too  high,  and  If  the  rats 
are  reduced  to  the  point  contemplated  in  the  Underwood  bill,  this  indoBtiy  cc 
not  be  conducted  on  a  profitable  basis. 
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If  the  duty  should  be  deteniiined  by  an  ad  valoreni  rate,  as  lu  the  Underwood 
bin,  further  lujury  would  result,  owlDg  to  the  ense  with  whicli  undervaluations 
could  be  nccomplished. 

We  do  not  think  a  long  argument  Is  needed  to  convince  your  committee  that 
this  Industry  must  huve  mtea  of  duty  at  least  as  high  as  In  the  Payne  law ;  and 
we  have  decided  to  place  our  main  reliiince  on  the  cost  flguren,  which  we  submit 
with  this  statement,  compared  with  the  landing  value  oC  foreign  bronze  powders, 
showing  uB  they  do  that  even, under  present  rates  of  duty  we  can  malie  but  a 
small  profit  and  can  not  secure  what  we  consider  a  fair  share  of  the  American 
trade. 

lours,  respectfully  Au.  Bborze-Powdeb  Mfo.  Co., 

IIenby  AiiLBoan,   Prctident. 

The  Bbonze  Powdeb  Wobks  Co., 
(formerly  Carl  Scblenk.) 

Baeb  Bbos. 

QEOta  Bbnda. 


Cott  of  maitufacluring  100  pounds  of  b 
Raw  material 


8chrotlng_ „ 1.14851 

Separating __ .12761 

Stamping.- 1.12240 

Sifting 14029 

Acendlng .14020 

Polishing : 

First    operation .  19776 

Prepared  to  lac,  second  operation .09888 

To  lae,  third  operation .09888 

WdghlnR - 150746 

Nonproductive  labor: 

Engineer,  llreman,  and  foreman .92537 

Machinery  repairs .  31WI7 

Factory  r^Jalrs .  18067 

Sundry  mill  expense: 

Fuel 1.14925 

Material  for  machine  repairs .38562 

Material  for  factory  repairs ■ .35075 

Water  and  light .  21642 

Oil  and  waste .19030 

Material   used  In   manufacture:   Lard,  aniline,  sterine.  adds,  oils, 

petroleum,  etc .80783 

Insnrance  and  taxes .67508 


Office  aud  stocic,  salary,  and  managerial  expense 2. 05000 

Sundry  office  expense 

Depreciation 

Total  cost  of  making  100  pounds  of  bronze  powdei 

Average  foreign  value  for  100  pounds  since  passage  of  Pa 

Average  landing  value  per  100  pounds  rince  passage  of  Fs 

The  above  cost  flgiTcs  have  been  carefully  prepared 

statement,  who  are  bronze-iwwder  manufacturers  In  the 

Yours,  respectfully, 

AuBRiOAN  Bbokze-Powdee 
Herbt  Ahlbobh,  Pretidem 
Babb  Bbos. 
Qeobcb  Behda. 
The  Bbohzb  Powdeb  Wobk 
<Fori 
Fkbbuaby  24, 1912: 
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Imports  of  hrome  powders. 


'    Quantity. 

1 
1 

Foreign 
value. 

Unit 
foreign 
value. 

Duty. 

Unit              .jt 
landini;      — »rf— 
\ikliie.     '  ^^***^ 

Year  ending  June  30, 1908:              1 

6  cents  ner  100  leaves 641,537.00 

$70,550.00 
468,978.00 

.10.109     S3S.4^.20 

^169             34^^ 

12  cents  per  pound 1,360,177.00 

.345 

163,221.24 

.4iU  .            M.9 

I                      « 

1 

539,528.00 

201,713.44 

.TT  * 

Year  ending  J\ine  30. 1909:              < 

6  oemts  per  100  leaves 734. 728. 00 

74.456.00 
419,905.00 

.101 
.314 

1 
44,063.68  ;            -lAl              3^:1 

12  cents  per  pound 1. 335, 139. 50 

160,216.74 

.434              ^K 

1 

494,361.00 

204,300.42 

i\  Tl 

1 



Year  ending  June  30, 1910:              i 

6  cents  per  100  leaves 779.687. 50 

12  cents  per  pound 1,866,011. 25 

80.217.00 
557,549.50 

1 
.103  !    46,781.25 
.300  1  222,721.35 

.1«2             .>«<-32 
.4*             39  » 

637,766.50 

269,502.60 

CL25 

Year  ending  June  30, 1911: 

6  cents  per  100  leaves 808, 219. 00 

1 
84.357.00            .104  !    48.493.14  .            .  liU  >           ST  A 

12  cents  per  pound 1,557,070.00 

455,029.00            .292 

186,848.49 
235,341.63 

.412             41-« 

1 

539,386.00 

O  0 

Peru,  III.,  March  #;,  J9I^. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  CommiticCy  United  Stales  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  The  zinc  sheet  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  ba%'e  very 
thoroughly  examined  the  tariff  provisions  contained  in  H.  R.  18W2,  and  are 
compelled  to  protest  against  the  bill,  being  reasonably  sure  that  such  a  law 
would  force  an  immediate  heavy  reduction  in  wages  or  closing  of  the  zinc  sheet 
mills. 

Under  the  Payne  law,  by  careful  management,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a 
small  degree  of  protection,  but  the  rate  of  duty  proposed  in  H.  R.  18042  destroys 
this  protection,  making  it  possible  to  sell  imiforted  zinc  sheets  in  tbe  United 
States  at  a  price  with  which  we  can  not  coini)ete. 

To  the  end  that  you  may  understand  what  the  exact  situation  would  be  sbonid 
this  bill  become  a  law  we  show  by  the  following  official  statistics  tbe  selling 
price  at  the  present  time  of  zinc  sheets  made  in  the  United  States,  compared 
with  the  landing  price  of  imported  sheets,  nnd  the  result  if  the  duty  was  15  i«er 
cent  ad  valorem,  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  18G42 : 

Under  Payne  law  1912: 

London  price  of  zinc  sheets  per  100  pounds |6.53 

Duty 1.63 

Ocean  freight .  24 

Landing  price  at  port  of  New  York 8.40 

Selling  price  of  American  zinc  sheets,  per  100  pounds,  at  port  of  New 
York 7. 92 

Giving  protection  to  American-made  zinc  sheets  of  $0.48  per  100  pounds. 

What  the  result  would  be  under  H.  R.  18642: 

London  price  of  zinc  sheets  per  100  pounds |6.3J 

Duty .»S 

Ocean  freight .24 

Landing  price  port  of  New  York 7,T5 

Selling  price  of  American  zinc  sheets  per  100  pounds,  at  port  of  New 
York 7. 82 

Showing  foreign  zinc  sheets  could  undersell  American  zinc  sheets  ^.17  per 
100  pounds. 

In  other  words,  destroying  all  of  our  protection  and  giving  tbe  foreign  maaD- 
facturer  a  bounty  of  $0.17  per  100  pound& 
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Under  previous  tariff  laws  zinc  sheets  have  been  protected  by  a  rate  of  duty 
over  spelter  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  under  the  Dingley  law  and  25  cents  per 
100  pounds  under  the  Payne  law,  which  would  be  reduced  to  12  cents  per  100 
pounds  under  H.  R.  18642,  an  amount  inadequate  to  equalize  the  cost  of  labor 
here  and  abroad  in  making  zinc  sheets  from  spelter. 

We  can  not  believe  that  a  lengthy  argument  is  necessary  to  convince  your 
committee  that  H.  R.  18642,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  would  absolutely  destroy  the 
zinc-sheet  industry  In  the  United  States,  as  by  the  figures  shown,  we  prove  con- 
clusively that  this  bill  would  not  only  entirely  remove  our  protection,  but  give 
imported  zinc  sheets  an  advantage  over  our  product  of  17  cents  per  100  pounds. 
We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  data  showing  the  foreign  cost  of  making 
zinc  sheets,  but  have  in  our  possession  facts  and  figures  showing  market  condi- 
tions In  the  United  States  for  some  years  past,  which  we  will  furnish  to  your 
committee,  if  desired. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Illinois  Zinc  Co., 
By  Thos  F.  Noon,  President 

Matthiessen  &  Heoeleb,  Zinc  Ck>., 
By  J.  R.  ZiMMEBMANN,  Superintendent. 


[Uooks  and  eyes:  Referring  to  par.  50  on  p.  70  of  the  Underwood  bill.] 

Watebbury,  CJonn.,  March  6,  19J2. 
The  honorable  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen  :  We  note  that  it  is  proposed  in  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  to 
make  the  duty  on  hooks  and  eyes  15  i)er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  is  our  belief 
that  if  such  a  duty  is  established  it  will  be  Impossible  for  any  manufacturer  of 
hooks  and  eyes  to  continue  to  make  and  market  them  in  this  country,  as  past 
experience  will  prove. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  hooks  and  eyes  were  included  In  the  so-called 
"  basket "  clause,  which  carried  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  the  protection  was 
supposed  to  be  approximately  49  cents  for  a  great  gross  of  hooks  and  eyes, 
but  experience  proved  that  from  undervaluations,  and  the  dumping  of  foreign 
goods  into  this  market,  there  was  nowhere  near  49  cents  a  great  gross  collected 
by  the  Government  from  duties  on  hooks  and  eyes.  The  importations  of  hooks 
and  eyes  during  the  time  tliis  duty  was  in  force  were  very  large,  although  It 
Is  impossible  to  tabulate  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  specifically 
mentioned,  but  I  he  facilities  of  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  hooks 
and  eyes  were  not  more  than  half  employed  during  that  time. 

In  1897,  when  the  tariff  question  was  again  agitated,  the  matter  was  taken 
up  with  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt  of  Connecticut,  and  a  request  made  that  hooks 
and  eyes  be  taken  from  the  "  basket "  clause,  and  be  specifically  mentioned, 
and  that  a  specific  duty  be  applied  in  place  of  the  ad  valorem  duty. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1897  hooks  and  eyes  were  specifically  mentioned,  and 
a  duty  of  5i  cents  per  pound  specific  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  established, 
which  gave  us  protecilon  to  the  amount  of  37  cents  per  great  gross  as  against 
49  cents  under  the  McKinley  tariff.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the 
importations  were  237,867  pounds  of  hooks  and  eyes,  at  a  valuation  of  $43,666, 
and  during  that  year  the  domestic  manufacturers  started  their  machinery  and 
increased  the  output  very  materially,  with  the  result  that  in  1901  the  importa- 
tions were  but  63,572  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of  $15,033,  and  the  importations 
became  less  year  by  year  until  1909,  when  there  were  imported  but  11,486 
pounds,  at  a  valuation  of  $2,507. 

Then,  In  March,  1910,  the  Payne  bill  became  a  law,  with  hooks  and  eyes  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  4i  cents  per  pound  specific  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  at 
this  time  the  styles  of  hooks  and  eyes  had  so  changed  that  the  smaller  numbers 
of  Hghler  weight  came  Into  vogue,  which  In  itself  was  an  automatic  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  this  basis,  the  labor  costing  the  same,  but  the  weight  of  materials 
very  much  less,  with  the  result  that  under  this  bill  the  duty  was  reduced  from 
37  cents  to  approximately  33  cents  per  great  gross  of  hooks  and  eyes,  and 
during  that  year  after  this  bill  was  passed,  there  were  Imported  19,318  pounds 
at  a  valuation  of  $5,741;  during  1911,  54,463  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of  $15,583, 
and  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  report  for  the  month  of  January,  1912,  showing 
there  were  imported  9,796  pounds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  117,552  pounds  per 
year,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  even  at  the  present  duty  the  hook-and-eye 
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business  would  soon  go  to  the  foreign  countries  and  be  a  repetitioii   of  what 
we  had  under  the  McKlnley  tarllT. 

And  now  it  is  proposed  to  cut  off  entirely  the  specific  duty  and  gi^e  ua  only 
a  protection  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  the  possibility  of  undervaluAtioiL 
the  result  of  which  would  be  to  cut  the  present  duty  50  per  cent,  ^vin^  xm 
protection,  on  the  average,  of  16^  cents  per  great  gross,  as  against  49  cents 
under  the  McKinley  tariff,  37  cents  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  and,  on  tbe  aame 
sizes,  83  cents  under  the  Payne  tariff.  And  under  such  a  tariff  the  manofac- 
turers  of  this  country  can  not  produce,  in  our  opinion,  83^  per  cent  of  tlie 
goods  which  they  are  now  producing  and  selling,  the  cost  being  necessarily 
much  higher  owing  to  this  decrease  in  production. 

Investigation  of  the  statistics  of  importations  and  values  of  hooks  and  eyes 
shown  under  section  50  of  the  Underwood  bill  are  without  value,  so  far  as  the 
real  effect  of  the  duty  is  concerned,  when  applied  to  the  different  classes  of 
hooks  and  eyes,  as  they  are  imported  in  bulk  and  with  varying  numbers  of 
hooks  and  eyes  upon  cards,  made  of  brass  and  of  steel  wire,  the  cost  of  which 
differs  materially  where  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  make  a  serious  dilTereoce 
in  the  cost,  although  the  actual  labor  cost  would  be  precisely  the  sanie,  whether 
of  brass  or  of  steel,  which  we  venture  to  say  is  proven  by  the  fact  tbat  In  1906 
there  was  imported  37,215  pounds,  at  a  value  of  0.17^  cents  per  pound;  in 
1910,  14,078  pounds,  at  a  value  of  21  i  cents  per  pound;  while  in  1911  there 
was  imported  55,322  pounds,  at  a  value  of  25f  cents  per  pound,  showing  con- 
clusively that  there  can  be  no  comparison  as  between  these  years.  That  the 
goods  imported  in  1911  were  of  a  different  class  is  certain,  and  we  think 
proves  our  contention  that,  in  anticipation  of  a  lower  tariff  perhaps.  Improved 
facilities,  and  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  makers  abroad  make  It  necessary 
for  us  to  now  require  protection  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

In  1907  we  sent  our  own  representative  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain* 
ing  the  labor  costs  in  the  foreign  countries,  and  in  1911  we  again  sent  onr  own 
representative  to  verify  the  figures  obtained  at  that  time,  and  found  that  thej 
did  not  differ. 

The  comparison  of  wages  paid  is  as  follows: 

For  operators  of  automatic  machinery,  England  pays  $10  per  week;  Ger- 
many, 17.50  per  week ;  and  United  States,  $20  per  week. 

For  women  employed  In  imcklng  the  goods,  or  "  bench  '*  work,  so  called,  Eng- 
land pays  $3  per  week;  Germany,  $2.70  per  week;  and  United  States  pays  ^ 
to  $9  per  week. 

The  tenders  of  automatic  machines  both  in  England  and  in  Germany  are 
women  who  are  paid  not  to  exceed  $3.50  per  week,  as  against  boy  tenders  in 
this  country,  who  receive  from  $7.'25  to  $9  per  week.  We  do  not  consider  it 
safe  to  employ  women  for  this  work. 

We  wish  to  call  the  committee's  particular  attention  to  the  item  of  mountiBS 
the  hooks  and  eyes  upon  cards:  In  foreign  countries  this  is  done  for  fnwi  4i 
to  6  cents  per  great  gross,  while  we  actually  pay  in  this  country  from  30  to 
35  cents  per  great  gross  for  the  same  operation. 

Based  upon  this  Informal  Ion,  we  believe  that  a  tariff  as  follows  would  be 
just  and  imperative  to  preserve  the  business  to  this  country,  and  we  ask  that 
an  amendment  be  adopted  to  the  new  bill  to  read : 

"  Hooks  and  eyes,  metallic,  when  mounted  upon  cards,  if  made  of  brass  wire, 
or  other  material  of  which  copper  Is  the  base  metal,  or  of  steel  or  iron  material, 
bear  a  duty  of  twenty-two  cents  per  great  gross  of  articles  or  pieces  "  (meaning; 
that  hooks  and  eyes  should  be  considered  two  pieces). 

"Hooks  and  eyes,  metallic,  when  loose,  including  the  weight  of  the  carton 
and  Immediate  wrappings  and  labels,  If  made  of  brass  wire  or  other  material  of 
which  copper  is  the  base  metal,  or  of  steel  or  iron  material,  bear  a  duty  of 
twelve  cents  per  pound." 

We  suggest  the  pound  Instead  of  the  great  gross  method  for  the  bnlk  good* 
simply  to  lessen  the  difficulty  in  applying  the  duty. 

Our  figures  are  based  upon  the  cost  of  domestic  manufacture.  If  upon 
foreign  figures  the  amount  of  protection  would  presumably  be  less,  conse- 
quently the  request  for  44  cents  duty  on  one  great  gross  of  hooks  and  ey«s 
instead  of  37  cents,  as  shown  by  the  Dingley  figures,  which,  as  shown  above, 
are  based  on  our  cost. 

It  has  been  asked  in  other  cases  if  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  thus  allowing  the 
imported  goods  to  be  sold  at  lees  than  the  domestic  prices  would  effect  the  con- 
sumer. We  think  it  is  safe  to  say  it  would  not,  for  the  retail  price  Is  fixed,  and 
we  believe  that  75  per  cent  of  the  hooks  and  eyes  are  sold  at  5  cents  per  carl 
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There  may  be  exceptional  days  when  they  are  sold  at  what  are  called  "  sales  " 
at  two  cards  for  5  cents,  but  regardless  of  any  difference  in  the  price,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  retail  dealer  would  charge  the  consumer  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 
per  card. 

One  great  thing  to  be  considered  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  duties  are  reduced 
and  importations  are  allowed  to  come  in,  it  works  both  ways,  making  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  volume  of  business,  and  largely  increasing  the  cost  of  production. 

We  export  no  hooks  and  eyes,  and  It  can  readily  be  seen  why.  The  mounting 
of  hooks  and  eyes  upon  cards  has  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  English 
Government,  as  is  proven  by  the  following  quotation : 

"  The  Toronto  Globe  gives  abundant  space  on  its  front  page  to  the  following 
sordid  tales  of  sweating  from  some  English  Industries : 

**  New  Yobk,  December  10. 

"The  Herald  has  received  the  following  cable  dispatch  from  London:  Mr, 
Franks,  who  is  here  investigating  labor  conditions  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  has  found  some  of  the  sweated  industries  are  so 
disgracefully  bad  that  it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  are  worse  instances 
anywhere.  For  instance,  in  Birmingham,  the  chief  of  unskilled  home  trades  is 
carding  hooks  and  eyes.  The  work  consists  of  stitching  the  eyes  on  a  card, 
Unking  the  hooks  into  them,  and,  finally,  stitching  them  on  the  card.  The 
rate  of  pay  varies,  a  higher  price  being  paid  for  the  smaller  and  finer  hookS, 
which  are  more  trying  to  the  eyes  and  fingers.  A  pack  consists  of  a  gross  of 
completed  cards  with  2  dozen  hooks  and  eyes  on  each,  which  means  that 
884  hooks  and  the  same  number  of  eyes  are  linked  together  and  stitched  on  to 
the  card  for  the  munificent  wage  of  1  penny. 

"  One  of  the  worst  phases  of  these  sweated  trades  Is  the  toil  they  take  from 
the  lives  of  little  children,  who  are  at  a  very  early  age  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  linking  In  order  to  help  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

"  Some  of  the  women  employed  In  this  Industry  work  from  3  o'clock  In  the 
morning  to  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night" 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Will  Crooks  in  the 
English  Parliament: 

"  Carding  hooks  and  eyes  is  another  occupation  which  can  not  be  described  as 
lucrative.  Our  specimen  woman  begins  her  toil  at  5  p.  m.,  when  the  work  ar- 
rives, and  does  not  cease  until  11  a.  m.  next  day,  when  It  has  to  go  back.  We 
are  notified  that  for  her  the  24  hours  include  *  a  few  hours*  bed.'  When  work 
Is  plentiful,  she  and  her  daughter  earn  between  them  3s.  4d.  a  week.  But  the 
children  are  made  to  work,  and  it  Is  stated  that  by  '  sticking  as  close  as  glue  * 
to  their  breadwinnlng  the  entire  family  can  earn  6s.  a  week.  Fortunately,  they 
have  to  pay  only  3s.  6d.  for  their  3  rooms — a  rent  that  would  be  higher  but  for 
the  fact  that  there  is  *  no  water  In  the  house.* " 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Draper's  Record  of  April  11,  190S : 

"testimony  of   MR.   J.   G.    NEWKY,   OF   MESSRS.    NEWEYS,    HOOK   AND   EYE   MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF  BIRMINGHAM,  BFJ'ORE  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON   HOME  INDUSTRIES. 

"The  select  committee  on  home  industries,  which  Is  presided  over  by  Sir 
Thomas  P.  Whlttaker,  met  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  2,  and  heard  evi- 
dence regarding  the  hook-and-ej'e  Industry  as  carried  on  In  Birmingham.  The 
only  witness  examined  was  Mr.  J.  G.  Newey,  of  Messrs.  Neweys,  hook-and-eye 
manufacturers.  He  was  asked  by  the  chairman  to  describe  the  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  work  to  the  home  workers,  and  he  stated  that  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  women  themselves  cifuie  to  the  factory  _an(l  took  the  work  away 
with  them.  They  could  have  any  quantity,  from  a  pack  (containing  144  cards) 
to  as  much  as  they  wished.  On  coming  back  they  sometimes  received  the  money 
for  the  work  they  had  done,  but  payment  was  generally  made  weekly.  In  some 
cases  the  workers  sent  *  middle  *  women  to  the  factory,  but  that  was  merely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  workers. 

"The  Chairman.  In  many  cases  home  work  Is  done  to  supplement  the  in- 
come?   That  is  so. 

"  Have  you  any  cases  where  the  women  work  entirely  at  carding?  No,  not 
alone.  If  they  did  try  to  earn  their  living  entirely  by  carding  they  would  have 
to  seek  out  relief. 

"Do  you  mean  that  by  the  rates  paid  for  carding  a  woman  working  con- 
stantly long  hours  during  the  week  would  not  earn  enough  to  keep  herself? 
And  her  family;  no.    There  were  dozens  of  occupations  in  Birmingham,  he 
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continued,  at  which  women  could  not  earn  enough  to  keep  themaelTes  oA 
their  families.  He  did  not  see  that  a  wages  board  was  practicable,  altboo^ 
he  agreed  with  it  in  principle.  If  a  minimum  wage  was  established  b 
Birmingham,  and  raised  wages  2d.  or  3d.  higher  than  they  were  at  pneefi. 
the  prices  were  already  so  high  that  his  firm  would  have  to  get  the  2d.  or  3d. 
somewhere." 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  facts  set  forth  above,  more  especially  the  method 
of  carding  by  foreigners,  will  appeal  to  your  honorable  committee,  aad  that  jea 
may  see  your  way  clear  to  grant  us  the  protection  which  we  ask. 

If  the  committee  desires  any  further  statistics,  we  will  gladly  furnish  tha 
immediately  upon  request. 

Amebican.  Piir  Go. 

Geo.  a.  Dbiogs,  President. 

The  Stab  Pin  Co. 
Geo.  E.  B4BBEB,  Jr. 


tPins — Referring  to  Schedule  C,  par.  188,  of  the  Payne  bill,  and  par.  57,   p.  80,  of  tkp 

Underwood  bill.] 

Wateebubt,  Conn.,  March  6,  191L 

The  honorable  Committee  on  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  This  schedule  includes  toilet  pins  and  many  other  articles  fa 
which  we  are  not  interested,  consequently  no  statistics  as  to  importations  etc 
be  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  unless  pins  can  be  separated 
from  the  other  articles  in  the  schedule  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  suggest  a  nte 
of  duty  that  would  be  fair  to  the  schedule  as  a  whole. 

Pins  are  made  of  steel  and  of  brass  wire.  The  values  of  the  wires  are  wid«)y 
apart,  the  steel  being  worth  practically  $3.80  per  100  pounds  ami  brn?s  Stl6^< 
per  100  pounds.  Labor  for  the  production  of  pins,  whether  made  of  steel  «r 
of  brass  wire,  is  practically  the  same,  so  it  might  be  said  that  35  per  c^it  dutj 
is  more  than  is  needed  on  certain  pins  if  made  of  brass,  and  far  less  than  if 
needed  oH  certain  pins  if  made  of  iron. 

We  do  know  that  under  this  duty  of  35  per  cent  there  Is  a  large  quantlt? 
of  cheap  iron  and  brass  pins  Imported  at  prices  with  which  we  can  not  compete 
There  are  also  large  quantities  of  brass  pins  imported  that  are  branded,  whidi 
sell  at  far  higher  prices  than  the  domestic  product,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
reduction  of  this  duty  from  35  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  would  largely  increase 
importations  and  would  force  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  discontinue  a 
large  part  of  their  present  lines. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  be  continued  until  Bnch-  tiiWL 
at  least,  when  It  is  deemed  wise  to  separate  toilet  pins  from  this  geneitl 
schedule. 

I  have  looked  over  the  examinations  of  witnesses  by  the  commitee  and  wi2 
endeavor  to  antidixite  questions  that  might  be  asked  as  far  as  ])os8ihle. 

The  capital  Invested  in  the  pin  business  in  the  United  States  we  would  esti- 
mate at  $1,250,000;  and  the  number  of  people  employed,  approximatelj",  255  ma 
and  204  women.  Our  estimate  of  the  c«Tpltal  employed  is  based  upon  tbe 
number  of  pin  machines  which  we  believe  to  be  in  operation.  There  are  nins 
concerns  manufacturing  toilet  pins.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  statistics  nhon 
stated  as  we  are  not  on  intimate  enough  relation^  with  our  competitors  to  f«ei 
at  liberty  to  ask  the  number  of  machines  which  they  each  have.  A  few  c& 
them  have  authorized  me  to  represent  them  at  this  hearing  and  have  also  givei 
me  an  estimate  of  the  men  and  women  employed  in  this  branch  of  their  busi- 
ness; beyond  this  they  do  not  go. 

Our  competition  comes  from  both  Germany  and  England.  The  compariso!! 
of  wages  paid  is  as  follows. 

Operators  of  automatic  machines :  Per  week 

England $10.01 

Germany T.S 

United    States 20. « 

Women  employed  for  packing  goods,  or  "  bench  work,"  so  called : 

England 3, 0( 

Germany 2.  H 

United    States 8. 0O-8.(N 
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Tenders  for  automatic  machines,  both  in  England  and  Germany — women  are 
paid  not  exceeding  ^.50  per  week,  as  against  boy  tenders  in  this  country  who 
receive  from  $7.25  to  $0  per  week.  We  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  employ  women 
for  this  work. 

The  percentage  between  labor  and  material  is  as  follows :  Brass  pins :  Labor, 
18  per  cent;  material,  82  per  cent.  Iron  pins:  Labor,  40  per  cent;  material, 
60  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  compiled  by  using  strictly  the  money  paid  out  for  pro- 
ductive labor  and  for  the  actual  material  which  we  purchase,  and  do  not  include 
any  of  the  indirect  or  overhead  labor  charges  necessary  to  the  production  of 
pins;  neither  do  they  include  any  portion  of  the  labor  that  may  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  wire,  boxes,  paper,  etc.,  which  is  considered  a  part  of  the  raw 
material  that  we  purchase.  If  we  did  include  that  part  of  the  labor  which 
enters  into  the  overhead  or  indirect  charges,  the  percentage  in  both  cases  would 
be  greater;  but  as  we  manufacture  a  number  of  other  lines  of  goods,  and  the 
difficulties  in  proportioning  these  overhead  charges  are  well  known,  we  have 
ignored  them  in  order  to  make  this  statement  absolutely  correct. 

It  is  impossible  to  suggest  an  ad  valorem  duty  which  will  justly  cover  brass 
pins  in  all  their  sizes,  and  iron  pins  in  all  their  sizes.  For  example,  brass  pins 
figured  on  the  basis  of  the  American,  English,  and  German  labor  costs  would 
show  that  to  bring  the  English  cost  up  to  the  American  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  26  per  cent,  and  to  bring  the  German  cost  up  to  the  American  it  would 
be  necessary  to  add  31.9  per  cent.  But  even  at  these  figures  there  are  certain 
sizes  which  would  bear  as  high  as  45.6  per  cent,  and  others  that  would  go  as 
low  as  24  per  cent. 

To  bring  the  cost  of  the  English  pins  up  to  the  American,  if  made  of  steel 
wire,  would  require  47.5  per  cent  added,  and  the  German  pins  62.5  per  cent. 
If  a  duty  could  be  made  at  9  cents  for  every  4,320  pins,  whether  of  steel  or  of 
brass,  it  would  cover  the  case  exactly.  The  reason  for  using  the  odd  figure  of 
4,320  pins' is  because  this  figure  represents  a  standard  pack,  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can-made pins  being  stuck  360  pins  to  a  paper,  12  papers  constituting  a  paclc, 
equaling  4,320  pins. 

The  direct  labor  cost  for  manufacturing  all  sizes,  either  of  brass  or  steel,  is 
practically  the  same,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  amount  of  material  used. 

There  are  many  toilet  pins,  both  steel  and  bratsis,  sold  in  bulk,  and  upon  these, 
to  make  the  English  cost  equal  the  American,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  21.1 
per  cent;  and  to  make  the  German  cost  equal  the  American  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  add  26}  per  cent  for  brass,  while  for  iron  it  would  be  necessary  to  add 
to  the  English  cost  53§  per  cent,  and  to  the  German  73^  per  cent ;  while  if  a  duty 
could  be  applied  per  pound  of  71  cents  for  brass  and  10  cents  for  iron,  it  would 
meet  this  case;  but,  as  we  have  said  above,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  a 
specific  request  for  a  duty  covering  this  schedule  as  a  whole.  Should  toilet 
pins  be  removed  and  specified  by  themselves,  then  the  figures  above  given  could 
be  used  as  a  basis. 

In  all  of  the  figures  submitted  it  is  assumed,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the 
raw  material  or  item  of  stock  costs  the  foreign  manufacturers  the  same  as  the 
American,  which,  on  the  face  of  It,  is  incorrect,  and  something  should  be  added 
to  cover  that  portion  of  labor  which  enters  into  this  item. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  to  be  considered  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  the  duties 
are  reduced  and  importations  allowed  to  come  in,  it  works  both  ways,  making 
a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  business  and  largely  increasing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Amebican  Pin  Ck)., 
Geo.  a.  Dbigos,  President, 
(Representing  the  following  concerns:  Oakville  Co.,  Oakville,  CJonn.;  New 
England  Pin  Ck).,  Winsted,  Conn. ;  Plume  &  Atwood  Mano&cturing  Co.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. ;  Star  Pin  Co.,  Derby,  Conn.) 
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A. 

Abrasives:  Pa«e. 

Kann,  W.  L 366 

Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co 366 

Shot^ 

Bakon,  E.  K 351 

Boardman,  W.  F 362 

Calais  Shot  Works 362 

Globe  Steel  Co 361 

Aluminum: 

Aluminum  Co 706 

Davis,  Arthur  V 706 

Antimony  ore,  Harshaw,  Fuller  A  Goodwin  Co 722 

Anvils: 

Columbus  Forge  <k  Iron  Co 429 

Hay,  James '. 442 

Hay,  Budden  Manufacturing  Co 442 

Voorhees,  C.  M 429 

Automobiles: 

American  motor-vehicle  industry 466 

Automobile  importers'  tariff  committee 443 

B. 

Ball  bearings: 

Gumey  Co 189 

New  Departure  Co.  (Holden) 190 

Bar  iron: 

Nails,  shoes,  railway  spikes,  bolts,  and  nuts — 

Old  Dominion  Iron  &  Nail  Works 97 

Wheelwright,  Thoe.  S 97 

Highland  Iron  &  Steel  Co 102 

Measey,  WiUiam  M 104 

Myers,  WUliam  M 102 

Nutt,  James  H 102 

Western  Bar  Iron  Association 102 

Pigott,  WUliam 105 

Bar  iron  and  products: 

American  Steel  &  Iron  Manuiacturing  Co 113 

Brodhead,  C.  E. 113 

Brown,  John  C 113 

Canton  Iron  &  Steel  Works. . . . .  ^. 113 

Ehlers,  Edward 113 

Light,  W.W 113 

Lord,  James 113 

Milton  Manufacturing  Co 113 

Rockaway  Rolling  Mill : 113 

Scranton  Bolt  A  Nut  Co 113 

Shimer,  George  S. 113 

Sylvester,  John  P. .- 113 

Basket  provision: 

American  Hardware  Association 1024 

American  Nickeloid  Co 1020 

Flint  and  lime  glass  manufacturers 1040 

Foreign  Electrical  Supply  Co 1034 

Glassworkers'  Union 1037 

Herr,  E.  M 1026 

Hickey,  J.  J. 1037 

Leigh  A  Butler \ 1036 
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• 

Basket  provision — Continued.  ^•ee. 

Maze,  Walter  H 1020 

Pattern  Makers'  League lOK 

Textile  Machine  Works I(fi8 

Thun,  Ferdinand 1028 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co 1026 

Wilson,  James,  for  Pattern  Makers'  Lea^e - . .  1038 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  etc.,  Dodd,  William  C. i& 

Bolts,  nuts,  etc..  National  Lock  Washer  Co 469 

Bottle  caps: 

Gitterman,  Joseph  L 96S 

Lehmaier,  Schwartz  A  Co 968 

Bronze  powder: 

Ahloom,  Henry 726 

American  Bronze  Powder  Co 726 

C. 

Card  clothing: 

American  Card  Clothing  Co 4S? 

Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Co 482 

Hamilton,  George  L 4S2 

Howard  Bros 4K 

Castings  of  iron: 

Herrick,  Robert  F 485 

Textile  machinery  mantifacturers 48-5 

Cast-iron  pipe: 

Bunting,  George  M 489 

Standard  Foundry  Co 489 

Chains: 

Atwood,  Eli 510 

Diamond  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co 493 

Lebanon  Chain  Works »10 

Standard  Chain  Co Sfl3 

Schmidt,  John  C 503,506 

Wainwrigbt,  L.  M 493 

Woodhouse,  Thos.  T 516 

Woodhouse  Chain  Works '. 516 

Clocks: 

Bradstreet,  Thomas  D 9W 

Camp,  Walter 908,900 

New  Haven  Clock  Co 908,960 

Seth  Thomas  Clock  Co 903 

Clocks  and  watches: 

Hyneman,  S.  M 908 

Keystone  Watch  Co 908 

Containers: 

Carter,  Macy  &  Co 963 

Dallas,  William 963 

Cotton  ties,  etc.,  Ker,  S.  P 190 

Crucible  steel,  Halcomb  Steel  Co 323 

Cutlery: 

American  Shear  A  Knifd  Co 572 

Baker,  George  H 558 

Beckton,  Dickinson  &  Co 585 

Camillufi  Cutlery  Co 5r2 

Canton  Cutlery  Co 572 

Carrier  Cutlery  Co 672 

Case  Bros.  Cutlery  Co 572 

CaseA  Sons , 541 

Case,  W.  R.,  &  Sons  Co 572 

Cattaraugus  Cutlery  Co 572 

diallenge  Cutlery  Corporation 541, 572 

Chatt  &  Morgan  Cutlery  C^ 572 

Dickinson,  Fairley  S 685 

Divine,  D  wight  A  Son ^08 

Dunworth,  Hurbert,  employees 578 

Durkee,  William  M.,  employees 575 

Empire  Knife  Co 572 
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Cutlery— Continued.  Pa*®. 

Employees,  Geneva  Cutlery  Co 558 

Employees  of  Mitchell,  Jesse  D 577 

Employees  of  Robeson  Cutlery  Co 555 

Four  cutlery  companies 556 

Geneva  Cutlery  Co 541 

Henry,  H.  L 542 

Holley  Knife  Co 572 

Homung,  Herich 559 

Humason  &  Beckley  Co '. ^ 572 

International  Cutlery  Co .*. . : 541 

Kom  Razor  Manufacturing  Co 541 

Miller  Bros.  Cutlery  Co 572 

Napanoch  Knife  Co 572 

New  York  Knife  Co 572 

Northfield  Knife  Co 572 

Pilling,  Charles  J 579 

Pilling,  Geo.  P.,  &  Son  Co 579 

Robeson  Cutlery  Co 541,572 

Rockwell,  Chas.  F 572 

Russell  Cutlery  Co 572 

Schascheten,  Max 553 

Schride  Cutlery  Co 572 

Torrey  Razor  Co 541,544 

Turner,  William 544 

Ulster  Knife  Co 572, 608 

Utica  Cutlery  Co 572 

Walden  Knife  Co 572 

Warwick  Knife  Co 572 

Waterville  Cutlery  Co 572 

Workers,  Geneva  Cutlery  Co 543 

E. 

Electrical  machinery,  Westinghouse  Electric  Co 971 

Electrical  supplies: 

General  Mectrical  Co 980 

Pratt,  Francis  C 980 

F. 

Ferroalloys: 

Electro  Metallui^gical  Co 31 

Price,  E.F 31 

Primos  Co 12 

Stein,  Walter  M 12 

Ferromanganese : 

La  vino,  E.J 3 

Samuel,  Frank 47 

Ferromanganese  and  pig  iron: 

Brier  Hill  Steel  Co 61 

Butler,  J.  G.,  jr 61 

Files: 

American  Swiss  File  &  Tool  Co 621 

Nicolson  File  Co 610 

Pond,  Wallace  L 610 

Reichhelm,  E.  P 621 

Firearms,  King,  W.  A 631 

Fishing  tackle,  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co 642 

Frost,  Miss  C.  J 660 

Fishing  tackle  and  supplies,  Pflueger,  Joseph  E 642 

G. 

Gas  mantles  and  monozite  sand  and  thoriimi,  Blandy,  John  F 1418 

General  subject: 

American  French  Chamber  of  Commerce 1411 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co 1270 

Jones  &  Laughlin 1374 
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General  subject — Continued.  f^w- 

King,  Willis  L 1374 

Lackawana  Steel  Co 1365 

McCleary,  James  T 1365 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co 1321 

New  Jersey  building  trades 5"2 

Schwab,  Charles  M 12:0 

Sutton,  John  C 1401 

Topping,  John  A 1321 

Treasury  Dfepartment 1412 

Vreeland,  Frank  R 1412 

Gold  leaf: 

Hastings,  Robert  E T2S 

Hickson,  Stephen 728 

Scardefield,  Frank  H 728 

H. 

Hairpins: 

Barber,  George  E S9: 

Star  Pin  Co ^> 

Hardware,  screws,  Russell,  Isaac  D fe- 

Headles  or  healds: 

Chase,  F.  T.,  &  Co 396 

Gibbs  Heddle  Co 428 

Howard,  A.  H 40e 

Howard  Bros 3$9 

Howard  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co 4(8 

Muzzy,  S.  V.  S 41! 

Watson,  Walter  C 42 

Hooks  and  eyes: 

American  Pin  Co 74 

Barber,  George  E..  jr 74 

Star  Pin  Co.. 7^ 

Horse  and  mule  shoes: 

American  Horse  Shoe  Co W 

Dyer,  P.  S 10 

K. 
Knitting  machines: 

Howard,  F.  D If 

Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Co Vi 

L. 
Lead  ore  and  bullion: 

American  Congress 

Bell,  Robt.  N 

Burbridge,  Frederick .- 

Callbrpath,  J.  S.,  jr 

Canir  d'Alene  mining  interests 

Lawrence,  \\'m.  W^ 

Mine  Owners'  Association 

Missouri  lead  producers 

National  Lead  Co 

North,  AW [][][ 

Rock,  John  A 

Rozier,  Edward  A 

Wardner  Industrial  Union 

liCad  and  zinc  ores,  Cook,  George  W 

M. 
Machine  tools: 

Automatic  Machine  Co 

Beaman  &  Smith  Co 

Bliss,  E.  W.  Co -'  ."  y. '/. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Co !  1    "  * 

Coloburn  Machine  Tool  Co ----. 

Goier.  Frederick  A "  [ 

Horton,  E.,  &  Son  Co " 
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Machine  tool&— Continued.  P«se. 

Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Co 1268 

LodGfeA  Shipley  Co 1255 

Macnine  tool  builders 1087 

Machinists'  Union  of  New  Jersey 1164 

Miller,  Spencer 1268 

Page,  Frank  C.  B 1151 

Powell  Machine  Co 1138 

Reilly,  Hugh  V 1164 

Smith,  W.  R.  C 1243 

Southern  Machinery  Co 1243 

Woodward,  E.M 1263 

Woodward  &  Powell  Co 1262 

Manganese  ore,  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co 1041 

Metal  and  embroidery  laces: 

Embroidery  Manufacturers  Association 741 

Kursheedt,  A.  H ,. /. 741 

N. 

Nails  and  tacks: 

Grand  Crossing  Tack  Co 1049 

Hutchinson,  O.  N 1049 

Nippers  and  pliers: 

JacoH,  J.  N 1019 

Kmeuter,  Arthur  A 1008 

Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcock  Co 1019 

Utica  Drop  Forge  &  Tool  Co 1002 

White,  W.  Pierrepont 1002 

Nuts,  bolts,  washers,  etc. ,  Garland,  Robert 475 

Nuts,  washers,  etc.,  Garland  Nut  &  Rivet  Co 475 

Nuts  and  washers: 

Positive  Lock  Washer  Co 480 

Ross,  John  B 480 

P. 

Pens: 

Bartol,  George  E 881 

Eastbrook  <fe  Co 867 

Field,  Alfred,  &  Co 860 

Gillott,  Joseph,  &  Sons 860 

Hunt  Pen  Co 881 

Smith,  Llovd 860 

Smith,  Theodore  E 865 

Spencerian  Pen  Co 865 

Wood,  Alexander  C 867 

Pencils,  pens,  etc.: 

Eagle  Pencil  Co 874 

Lilley,  F.  W 874 

Pig  iron: 

Brook  Iron  Co 92 

Carbon  Iron  &  Steel  Co 92 

Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Co 92 

Peckett,  Leonard 92 

Pig  iron  and  billets: 

Lukins,  W.  W 84 

Wood,  Allen  Iron  &  Steel  Co 84 

Pig  iron  and  ferrosilicon : 

Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Co 50 

Peckett,  Leonard 50 

Pig  iron,  plates  and  tubes: 

Worth ,  W .  P 70 

Worth  Bros.  Co 70 

Pins: 

American  Pin  Co 894 

Drigg ,  G  eorge  A 894 

New  England  Pin  ( 'o 894 

OakvilleCo 894 

Plume  &  Atwood  Co 382 

Star  Pin  Co 894 
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Plate  iron: 

Bealo,  Horace  A 118 

ParksbuiK  Iron  &  Steel  Co •- 118 

Printing  preases: 

Hoe,  R.,  &  Co 1266 

Potter  Printing  Press  Co 1141 

Printing-pr<»8fi  companies 1141 

Titaworth,  D.  E 1141 

Q. 

Quicksilver: 

Bartlet,  Gwrge  A ^8 

Chisos  Mining  Co 89S 

Great  Western  Mining  Co 898 

Ilellen  Mining  Co.... 898 

New  Almaden  Mining  Co 898 

New  Guadalupe  Mining  Co 898 

New  Idrea  Mining  Co 898 

Oceanic  Mining  Co 898 

St.  John's  Mining  Co 898 

Vallejo  Mining  Co 898 

R. 
Roller  bearings: 

Bantam  Anti-Friction  Co 133 

Holden,  Benedict  M 129 

MoConnack,  A.J 130 

New  Departure  Co 153 

Obermeir,  John  G 130 

Rogers,  W .  S . . ; 113. 188 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  ('o 143 

Wade,  John  F 153 

Woodward.  Robt.  S 143 

Safety  pins: 

American  Pin  Co 896 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co 896 

Driggs,  Geo.  A 896 

KeUey,  F.,  Co 896 

Oakville,  Co 896 

Vulcanite  Manufacturing  Co 896 

Saws: 

A tkins,  Henrv  0 665 

Atkins  Saw  \('orks 665 

Screws: 

American  Hardware  Corporation 682 

American  Screw  Co •. 679 

Arnold,  Olney 678 

Rogers  Screw  Co 678 

Smythe,  William  G 679 

Sewing  machines: 

Chase,  W.  W 1076, 1253 

Durbrow  &  Hearne  Co 1169 

lleame,  Robert  J 1169 

Longworth,  Hon.  Nicholas 1085 

Metropolitan  Sewing  Machine  Co 1266 

\Vliite  Sewing  Machine  Co 1076,  1253 

Sheet  steel : 

Campbell,  R.  D. 122 

Allegheny  Iron  &  Steel  Co 122 

Tin  plate,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 241,  255 

Sheet  steel  and  tin  plate,  Larkin,  Walter 255 

Sheet  iron,  tin  plate,  and  bars: 

Houston,  A.  F 240 

TiUkins  Iron  Co 240 

Williams,  John 241 

Shotguns: 

Baker  Gun  &  Forge  Co 1 634 

Davis,  N.  R.,  &  Sons 634 
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Sliotguns — Continued.  Page. 

Folflom  Arms  Co 623, 634 

Fox  Gun  Co 623 

Harrington  &  Richardson  Arms  Co 634 

Hopkins  &  Allen  Arms  Co 624, 634 

Hunter,  Thomaa 634 

Hunter  Arms  Co 634 

Ithaca  Gun  Co 634 

Mason,  M.  C 625 

Parker  Bros 623 

Parker  Bros.  Gun  Co 631, 634 

Steam  engines,  Abom,  George  P 1001 

Steam  engines,  etc.: 

Blake  &  Knowles  Manufacturing  Co 1001 

Herr,  Edward  M 971 

International  Steam  Pump  Co 999 

Leventritt,  Edgar  M 1000 

Power  A  Mining  Machine  Co 1000 

Wothington  Pump  Co 999 

Steel  castings: 

Allen,  J.  P 343 

Union  Steel  Casting  Co 343 

Steel  ingots,  etc.: 

Carpenter  Steel  Co '. 281 

Frederick,  J.  E 325 

Blooms,  .etc.,  Jennings,  Robert  E 281 

Kokomo  Wire  Co 325 

Steel  plates,  engraved : 

Pierson,  M.  1 661 

Williams  Engraving  Co 661 

Steel  wool: 

American  Manufacturing  Co 344 

Buehme  Steel  Wool  Co 350 

Wolf,  Herman 344 

T. 

Table  cutlery: 

American  C^itlery  Co 604 

(^lement  Manufacturing  Co 604 

Curtis,  H.  A 604 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark 604 

GoodellA  Co 604 

Lamson  &  Goodnow 604 

Meridian  (Mtlery  Co 604 

Northampton  Cutlery  Co 604 

Russell  Cutlery  Co 604 

Tables,  statistical: 

Cost  of  producing  tungsten,  Primes  Co 26 

Comparative  costs  of  manufacturing  tungsten,  Europe  and  United  States. .  28 

Imports  of  ferroalloys  and  revenue  collected 44 

Imports  of  ferrosilicon 44 

Imports  of  ferrochrome 45 

Imports  of  tungsten  and  ferrotungaten 45 

Number  of  American  blast  furnaces 59 

Imports  of  iron  ore  for  30  years 59 

Statistics  for  United  States  relating  to  iron,  etc 60 

Comparative  statement  of  rates  of  wages  and  prices  of  pig  iron 60 

Average  book  cost  per  ton  specified  kinds  pig  iron 63 

Average  book  cost  per  ton  Bessemer  pig  iron 63 

Average  book  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  etc 64 

Pig  iron  imports 64 

Pig  iron  exports  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany 64 

Production  of  pig  iron  in  United  States 64 

Cost  of  manufacturing  pig  iron  in  seven  districts  of  United  States  and  in 

Germany  and  England 70 

Comparative  blast-furnace  wa^es,  United  States  and  England 70 

Cost  of  Middlesboro  iron  itemized. 93 

Cost  sheet  of  foundry  pig  iron 96 
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Tables,  statistical— Continued. 

Summary  of  import  duty  rates,  iron  and  steel  sheets |127 

Production  of  iron  and  steel  sheets |127 

Differential  in  labor  on  tonnage  basis,  sheet  mills 12S 

Cost  of  producing  No.  24  gauge  black  steel  sheets 128 

Statement  of  freight  rates  from  European  points  to  United  States 129 

Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  to  other  points 129 

Comparative  statement  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Germany  and  United 

States,  ball  bearings 164 

Cost  of  producing  shot 859 

Cost  of  foreign  shot 360 

American  cost  of  production  cast-iron  abrasives 376 

Cost  of  the  foreign  manufacture  of  same 376 

Exports  from  United  States  of  all  kinds  of  wire,  except  barbed  wire 395 

Exports  from  United  States  of  barbed  wire 395 

Cost  per  thousand  of  heddles 428 

Statement  of  wages  in  United  States,  anvils 435 

Statement  of  wages  in  Sweden,  anvils 435 

Importation  of  anvils  into  United  States 441 

Wages  paid  in  United  States,  furnace  men  (anvils) 441 

Automobile  manufacturing  cost 451 

Proportion  of  material  and  labor  cost,  nut« 475 

Percentage  of  material  and  labor  in  cost  of  chains 506 

Outworkers'  price  list  for  dollied  chains 508 

Comparative  welding  prices  for  handmade  chains 509 

English  prices,  chains,  etc : 512 

American  prices,  chains 513 

English  prices,  f .  o.  b.  Liverpool,  chains 523 

Foreign  selling  prices  of  hammered  chains  compared  with  American 525 

Comparative  wage  scale,  foreign  and  American,  chains 525 

Comparison  of  wj^e  list,  English  and  American,  chains 526 

Comparison,  English  and  American  prices  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  New 

York,  chains 529 

Comparative  wage  scale,  Germany  and  United  States,  cutlery 543 

German  and  American  cost  of  razors  compared 557, 558 

Comparison  of  weekly  wages  abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  cutlery 575 

Total  pocketknife  importations 575 

American  and  German  pocketknives,  cost  and  selling  price 609 

Comparison  of  wages,  English  and  American,  fishing  tackle  and  supplies. .  659 

Screws,  German  export  price  in  contrast  with  American  cost 695, 697 

Bronze  powder: 

Cost  of  manufacturing  100  pounds 726,  727 

Imports 727 

Gold  leaf: 

Imports 737 

Comparative  wages,  United  States  and  German v 737 

Tiead-bearing  ores,  etc.,  summary  for  mines  ana  quarries,  Idaho 769 

Principal  mining  industries,  Idaho 769 

Tariffs  on  lead.  United  States  production  and  consumption,  prices  New 

York  and  London .  and  wages  paid  in  Missouri 810, 811 

Zinc-smelting  capacity  in  United  States 820. 821 

Consumption  « »i  primary  spelter  in  United  States 822 

Zinc  ore  and  dross,  exports 822 

Zinc  ore  imports 823 

Lead  statistics,  summary 826 

Lead,  averas:e  monthly  price.  New  York,  London 827 

Zinc  ores,  outp\it  from  Colorado 847 

Thorium,  cost  of  manufacturing.  United  States  and  Germany 853 

Pens,  wage  scale.  English  and  A  merican 892 

Quicksilver  production: 

California 901 

Texas 901 

Quicksilver: 

Comparison,  foreiirn  and  Ameri(*an  wages 902 

Total  foreitrn  ])roduction 902 

Total  d(»niestic  production 902 

Imports 902 

Exports 902 
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Tables,  statistical — Continued.  V^ge, 
Watch  movements: 

Wages,  etc 917 

Wages  in  European  countries 918 

Comparison  of  wages,  England,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  with  Wal- 

thamCo ' 920 

Watches: 

Prices,  etc 926,928 

And  parts,  imports 929 

Labor  conditions,  Waltham  Watch  Co 951 

Comparison  of  wages,  foreien  and  domestic 951 

Names  of  movements  and  domestic  and  export  prices 953 

Zinc  sheets,  domestic  prices  compared  with  lanaing  price  of  import  sheets. .  962 

Electrical  exports 997 

Nippers: 

Wages  of  Utica  Drop  Foige  &  Tool  Co 1008 

Comparison  of  wages,  America  and  England 1017 

Comparison  of  wages,  America  and  Germany 1017 

Patterns,  wages  paid  pattern  makers 1023 

Zinc-bearing  ores,  labor,  etc 1061 

Zinc: 

Imports  for  consumption 1064 

Cost  of  ore  production,  Joplin 1066 

Ores,  production,  imports,  exports 1072 

Zinc-bearing  ore,  average  monthly  price,  Joplin,  Mo 1075 

Machine  tools: 

Material,  price  per  100  pounds 1135 

Exports  of,  including  metal-working  machinery 1135 

Average  rate  of  wages  in  European  countries  and  the  United  States. .  1136 

Comparison  of  freight  rates 1137 

Printing  presses,  average  rate  of  wages.  United  States  and  foreign  criuntries.  1151 

Sewing  machines,  capitalization  and  profits.  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co..  1207 
Machine  tools: 

Imports  of  textile  machinery  at  the  port  of  Boston 1251 

Comparison  of  weekly  wages,  engineering  trades,  domestic  and  foreign.  1252 

Iron  ore,  pig  iron,  etc. .  production  of,  1907 1338 

Pig  iron,  etc.,  approximate  average  wage,  per  day,  foreign  and  domestic. .  1340 
Pig  iron : 

LaV)or  cost  from  mine  to  finished  product 1341 

Bessemer,  commercial  cost 1342 

Steel  billets,  Bessemer,  commercial  cost 1342 

Bar  steel,  commercial  cost 1342 

Pig  iron,  etc.,  comparison  of  foreign  and  domestic  costs 1343 

Iron  mines,  pay  rolls,  and  men  employed "1345 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Wages  paid 1346 

Twelfth  Annual  Report,  1911 1350 

Iron  and  steel  products,  English  and  American  freight  rates 1396 

Metals  and  manufactures  of 1411 

List  of  merchandise,  and  foreign  market  value: 

England 1422 

German  V 1422 

France.'. 1424 

Scotland 1424 

Textile  machinery,  Herrick,  Robt.  F 1244 

Thorium  and  gas  mantles: 

Mason,  Sidney 850 

Welsbach  Co 850 

Tin  plate: 

Follansbee  Bros.  Co.  et  al 198 

FoUansbee  Iron  &  Steel  Works 277 

Jones,  Jenkins 277 

Pope  Tin  Plate  Co 254 

Selway ,  Richard  D 254 

Tinsel  wire,  etc. : 

Castle  Braid  Co 738 

Schloss,  Henry  W 738 

Wilmsen,  Bernard 740 
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Tool  steel: 

Braeb  urn  Steel  Co 285 

Crucible  Steel  Co 303 

Mathews,  John  A 323 

Metcalf ,  William,  jr 285 

Ramsey,  Charles  C 303 

Tubes: 

Campbell,  James  A 533 

Delaware  Seamless  Tube  Co 529 

Driscoll,  D.  J 529 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co 533 

Tubes  and  boilers: 

Continental  Iron  Works 532 

Rowland,  Thomas,  jr 532 

Typewriters: 

Durbrow  &  Heame  Co 1241 

Hearne,  Robert  J 1241 

Strauss,  Charles 120« 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  et  al 1208 

U. 
Umbrella  frames: 

Forsyth,  Charles  S 699 

National  Umbrella  Frame  Co 699 

W. 

Watch  manufacturers,  McCulloh,  R.  C 911 

Watches: 

Ball,  Web  C 931 

Dueber,  Albert  M 958 

Eaton,  Henry 955 

Marsh,  Edward  A 937 

Hamilton  Watch  Co 937 

Hampton  Watch  Co 958 

Philadelphia  Watch  Case  Co 939 

Spring,  Romnev 940 

Waltham  Watch  Co 940 

Wilson,  Theodore  B 932 

^■^ire  etc . : 

Wright,  George  M 1(M4 

Wright  Wire  Co 1044 

Wire  products: 

Altanta  Steel  Co 397 

Campbell,  James  A . . . : , 405 

Rose,  Josiah  T 397 

Wire  rods: 

Athenia  Steel  Co 379 

Rowe,  Wallace  H 379 

W^ire  rods  and  wire,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co 894 

Wire  rope: 

Cocnrane,  Garrett 424 

Macomber  &  Whvet  Rope  Co 409 

Why te ,  Geo .  S . .  r 409 

Wiliiamsport  Wire  Rope  Co 424 

Woodworking  machinery,  wood.  Marshal  L 1258 

Z. 

Zinc:    - 

Illinois  Zinc  Co 962 

Matthiesen  &  Ilegeler  Zinc  Co 962 

Noon,  Thomas  F 962 

Zimmerman,  J.  R 962 

Zinc-bearing  ores: 

Ruhl,  Arthur  T 1050 

Samuel,  H.  F 1057 

Success  Mining  Co 1057 

Zinc-ore  producers  (Missouri) 1064 
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